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experience  in  Connecticut  for  example  has 
already  eliminated  local  opposition  to  the 
ThAmaston  flood-control  dam,  which  was 
blotted  for  years  by  local  landowners  and 
industrialists.  It  will  also  be  a  factor  to 
help  weaken  local  opposition  to  similar  flood- 
controk  projects  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Massachusetts. 

Stevenson,  in  his  speech,  was  obviously 
trying  t®  take  advantage  of  the  ravages  of 
the  floocK  to  make  a  little  political  hay  in 
Connecticut.  Judging  from  the  work  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  done  and 
has  planned,  Stevenson  did  not  pick  a  really 
good  issue. 

Connecticut  :\Tabulat  ion  of  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  in  flootls  of  August  and  October  1955 
as  of  March  I,  1956 

Corps  of  Engineers _ $20,  546,  255 

;riculture  (in¬ 
mounting  to 

21,338) _ -V _  3,934,338 

Small  Business  Administration 

(loans) _ \ _  18,956,878 

FCDA  allocation A _  1,000,000 

HEW  (salaries,  per  diem,  travel, 
telephones,  etc.,  ever  and 
above  normal  administrative 
expenses  only  and  iA  no  way 
represents  an  evalumion  of 

the  services  performed) _  34,  280 

Bureau  of  Public  RoadsJL _  6,  571,  150 

GSA _ A _  2,  213,  500 

Department  of  Defense  Valso 


Department  of 
eludes  loans 
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channeled  560  procurement 
actions  to  Connecticut  wim  a 
total  of  $642,316,773  from  Au¬ 
gust  1955  through  Februwy 
11,  1956.  Not  all  of  these,  ai 
course,  were  channeled  int® 
the  area  solely  because  of  thd» 
flood) _  _ 

\  5,  000,  000 

H&HFA _ _ _ 

\  539,221 

Community  facilities _ 

Urban  planning  grants  ap¬ 
proved _ _  .  _  _  _ 

Urban  renewal  advances  ap¬ 
proved _ 

\  20,  300 
>155,  709 

313,212 

Treasury  Department  (defense 
loans) _ • _ 

13, 87l\000 

Total  Federal 

72,  666,  |C2 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  regular  order  is  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  problems  of  our  agriculture,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  stressed  his  concern 
over  the  increasingly  difficult  paradox 
of  our  farm  families.  He  stated  that 
“Although  agriculture  is  our  basic  in¬ 
dustry,  they  find  their  prices  and  in¬ 
comes  depressed  amid  the  Nation’s 
greatest  prosperity.”  It  is  indeed  a  de¬ 
plorable  fact  that  the  farmers  have  not 
shared  the  prosperity  which  has  blessed 
this  country  during  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  therefore  of  prime  importance 
that  means  be  adopted  which  will  foster 
the  development  of  a  healthy  American 
agriculture.  We  are  faced  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  attempting  to  establish  the 
basis  for  such  a  long-range  development, 
rather  than  a  hasty  patchwork  which 
will  merely  postpone  to  another  day  the 


Inevitable  reckoning  caused  by  overpro¬ 
duction  and  the  accumulation  of  sur¬ 
pluses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tremendous 
surpluses  which  hang  over  the  farmer’s 
markets  are  serious  depressants  upon 
his  income.  The  steady  accumulation  of 
ever  larger  surpluses,  which  has  contin¬ 
ued  despite  unprecedented  disposal  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
must  be  halted,  and  the  surpluses  must 
be  drastically  reduced  before  any  sound, 
long-term  basis  can  be  laid  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  prices.  - — " 

This  is  what  the  President  recom¬ 
mended  in  his  message  to  Congress. 
The  soil  bank,  which  he  proposed,  and 
which  the  bill  establishes,  is  aimed  di¬ 
rectly  at  providing  for  the  reduction  of 
production  and  surpluses  without  loss 
of  income  to  the  farmer.  By  eliminating 
millions  of  acres  from  production 
through  farmer  participation  in  the 
acreage  and  conservation  reserves,  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  reduced  to  approach  demand, 
and  surpluses  reduced  toward  the  point 
where  the  squeeze  on  the  farmer  will  be 
alleviated. 

In  addition,  the  retiring  of  these  acres 
will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
farmers  of  other  crops  whose  markets 
have  suffered  from  the  diversion  of  many 
acres  from  basic  commodities  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains,  vegetables,  and 
potatoes.  The  diversion  of  acres  from 
the  production  of  basic  commodities  has 
seriously  endangered  the  income  of 
farmers  who  neither  have  nor  seek  price 
supports.  The  use  of  the  soil  bank  to  re¬ 
tire  acres  from  production  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  future  diversion  to  other 
crops,  and  will  be  welcome  news  to  the 
vegetable  and  potato  producers,  such  as 
those  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  where 
we  have  about  175,000  acres  producing 
vegetables  and  potatoes  worth  well  over 
$40  million  a  year.  Thus  the  soil  bank 
should  have  a  beneficial  effect  through¬ 
out  our  agriculture,  as  well  as  directly 
attacking  overproduction  and  surpluses 
‘of  basic  commodities. 

Yet  this  bill  also  paradoxically  em¬ 
bodies  provisions  which  will  obviously 
generate  forces  for  further  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  surpluses.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
high  rigid  price  supports  for  the  basic 
commodities.  How  can  the  Senate  pos¬ 
sibly  reconcile  the  basic  inconsistency  of 
a  bill  which  on  the  one  hand  establishes 
a  billion-dollar  program  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  farm  surpluses  and  overproduc¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  other  hand  turns  around 
and  encourages  production  and  surpluses 
through  the  restoration  of  high  rigid 
price  supports? 

The  restoration  of  price  supports  to  the 
level  of  90  percent  of  parity  will  not  only 
encourage  and  stimulate  production  at 
a  time  when  we  are  actively  trying  to 
reduce  production,  but  will  react  in  other 
ways  to  further  increase  the  surpluses 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Rigid  high  price  supports  cannot 
help  but  reduce  consumption  to  a  certain 
degree  as  the  high  price  supports  are 
carried  to  the  consumers  in  high  prices 
for  their  purchases.  Any  reduction  in 
consumption  adds  to  the  quantities  of 
commodities  placed  in  the  Government 
surpluses.  Furthermore,  high  fixed 
price  supports  will  continue  to  price 


American  agricultural  commodities  out 
of  the  world  market  and  reduce  the  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  of  such  items.  Any  re¬ 
duction  in  agricultural  exports  adds  to 
the  quantities  of  commodities  placed  in 
Government  surpluses. 

The  restoration  of  fixed  price  sup¬ 
ports  at  90  percent  of  parity  is  a  com¬ 
plete  contradiction  to  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  which  holds  so  much  promise  of 
reducing  Government  surpluses  to  the 
point  where  farm  income  can  be  restored 
to  appropriate  levels  and  the  basis  of  a 
stable  agricultural  economy  established. 
The  President’s  program  has  shown  the 
way;  we  should  not  encumber  a  long-run 
solution  to  this  problem  with  self-defeat¬ 
ing  provisions  for  the  restoration  of  rigid 
price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  as 
this  bill  proposes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr,  Aiken],  and 
other  Senators,  which  will  strike  out  the 
section  of  the  bill  restoring  high  rigid 
price  supports  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  on  an  amendment  I  will  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  the  agricultural 
bill.  My  amendment  is  identical  with  a 
bill  already  introduced,  S.  2940.  Eight¬ 
een  other  Senators  joined  me  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  that  bill. 

We  are  today  considering  an  agricul¬ 
tural  bill  which  appears  to  carry  some 
new  features.  Actually,  we  are  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  the  same  plan  and  outline  that 
has  been  followed  for  at  least  the  last 
20  years.  It  is  a  plan  of  reduced  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  a  negative  approach.  It 
has  many  limitations.  While  I  expect 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  it  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  that  we  find  a  less  costly  and 
permanent  solution. 

As  I  travel  up  and  down  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska,  which  I  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  represent,  in  part,  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  find  that  one  of 
the  most  frequent  complaints  made 
against  the  farm  program  is  the  reduced 
acreage  imposed  upon  the  farmers.  The 
small-  and  middle-sized  farmers  have 
had  their  production  cut  and  cut  and 
cut.  The  number  of  acres  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  plant  does  not  leave  enough 
to  enable  them  to  run  a  sound  and  effi¬ 
cient  operation. 

In  support  of  this  contention  I  wish 
to  read  a  few  brief  excerpts  from  some 
of  the  many  letters  that  I  have  recently 
received. 

A  Gosper  County  farmer  writes  to  me 
as  follows: 

I  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  way  to 
help  us  small  farmers.  I  have  420  acres  of 
which  152  are  farmland  and  they  allow  me 
32  acres  wheat  and  8  acres  of  corn.  Mr. 
Curtis,  do  you  think  you  could  make  a  living 
on  this  amount  of  acres? 

A  Nuckolls  County  farmer  writes: 

This  acreage  allotment  is  a  Joke.  Never 
did  work  and  never  will  work.  To  tell  a 
small  farmer  that  he  can  sow  20  or  30  acres 
of  wheat  on  160  acres  and  maybe  40  acres  of 
corn.  Then  he  has  a  short  crop. 

And  a  Furnas  County  farmer  writes  to 
me,  his  Senator,  and  among  other  things, 
he  says : 
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The  program  dictates  who  can  profit  and 
who  can’t.  The  history  for  allotments  was 
based  on  a  2 -year  history  which  Is  very  un¬ 
sound.  Men  who  are  dishonest  profit  most. 
Honesty  is  penalized. 

Listen  to  what  an  Otoe  County  farmer 
has  to  say  and  what  he  did  about  acre¬ 
age  allotments : 

I  am  what  may  be  termed  a  family-sized- 
farm  farmer.  I  farm  180  acrs  of  Otoe  County 
land.  The  acreage  allotments  of  the  past  few 
years  were  ruining  me  so  I  took  to  raising 
hogs.  I  have  for  several  years  fed  around  300 
head  of  hogs  and  in  doing  so  have  fed  several 
times  as  much  grain  as  I  raised.  But  I  am 
in  trouble  now. 

A  Red  Willow  County  farmer  writes: 

I  definitely  think  that  30  to  50  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  J^nd  price  which  we  have  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  last  4  years  is  a  direct  result  of 
acreage  allotments. 

A  farm  couple  in  Seward  County  have 
this  to  say: 

Our  most  serious  problem  is  how  to  stay  on 
this  farm  and  we  believe  your  most  serious 
problem  is  how  to  keep  us  here.  We  still 
maintain  the  only  way  anyone  farming  under 
200  acres  can  stay  on  the  farm  is  to  plant  all 
his  acres  and  then  receive  a  fair  price  for 
these  products. 

We  have  seriously  considered  buying  more 
land  to  secure  additional  allotments:  many 
are  doing  Just  that.  But  we  question  a  debt 
of  $40,000.  How  many  farm  families  can  do 
this — go  broke  with  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  not  affect  the  whole  economy? 

An  Adams  County  farmer  puts  his 
finger  on  the  problem  and  says : 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  this  crisis. 
The  answer  will  be  found  only  by  careful 
analysis  of  the  entire  farming  industry  and 
the  present  and  potential  market  for  the 
products  of  the  farm. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  of  the 
American  farmer.  Is  it  wrong  for  him  to 
follow  the  best  direction  and  instruction 
that  he  can  receive  in  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  to  improve  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  his  production?  Has  it  been 
a  mistake  to  encourage  4-H  Clubs  and 
the  work  they  are  doing?  Is  it  wrong  for 
a  man  to  try  to  produce  more  and  better 
cotton,  or  potatoes,  or  wheat,  or  corn,  or 
any  other  farm  product? 

If  this  negative  approach  to  agricul¬ 
ture  is  a  good  thing,  then  why  should 
we  not  idolize  and  honor  the  sloven  and 
careless  man  whose  production  is  poos? 

In  my  State  we  are  blessed  with  a 
great  natural  resource  in  our  under¬ 
ground  water.  We  perhaps  have  the 
greatest  supply  of  underground  water 
that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world.  Is 
it  wrong  for  a  man  who  owns  some  broad 
fertile  acres,  which  were  perhaps  owned 
and  farmed  by  his  father  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  to  use  some  of  that  underground 
water  to  increase  his  production?  That 
increased  production  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  for  him  to  remain 
on  that  land  and  to  protect  himself  from 
the  ravages  of  drought.  I  say  that  if 
that  is  wrong,  then  it  is  wrong  for  other 
farmers  located  elsewhere  to  use  the 
sunshine  which  a  beneficent  providence 
sends  upon  us  all,  in  order  to  make 
crops  grow. 

The  productivity  capacity  of  our 
farmers  is  increasing  rapidly.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  market  for  the 
surpluses  can  only  come  from  profitable, 


industrial  uses  of  these  surpluses  here 
at  home.  After  all,  surpluses  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  should  be  a  blessing 
and  not  a  burden. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  capacity 
of  American  agriculture  is  almost  un¬ 
limited.  The  high  costs  of  operating  a 
farm  are  such  that  we  cannot  solve  this 
problem  merely  by  asking  a  further  and 
further  reduction  of  acreage  or  bushels 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  particularly  hard  on  the  small 
and  family  size  farm,  which  is  already 
so  restricted  that  its  unit  becomes  a 
costly  operation.  Such  a  program  has 
not  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  past. 
We  have  controlled  the  farmer,  we  have 
even  harassed  him  and  dealt  with  him 
rather  harshly,  but  we  have  not  con¬ 
trolled  the  overall  national  production. 
Nature  and  the  elements  are  still  factors. 
The  basic  natural  and  economic  laws 
have  not  been  repealed. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  present 
surpluses?  There  are  those  who  suggest 
that  we  expand  our  foreign  markets.  I 
would  not  say  that  we  cannot  make 
some  little  gain  in  increasing  our  for¬ 
eign  trade.  I  do  say  the  picture  has 
changed  a  great  deal  in  recent  years. 
Many  nations  that  were  deficit  food 
areas  are  now  self-sufficient.  Many 
other  nations  that  were  deficit  food 
areas  are  now  troubled  with  a  surplus. 
There  is  no  reasonable  hope  that  we 
can  solve  our  agricultural  problems 
through  increased  foreign  exports.  Ac¬ 
tually  our  exports  are  below  what  they 
were  5  years  ago. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  our  exports 
for  the  last  5  crop  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


United  States  exports  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  crop  year  July  1-June  30 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Total  agricultur- 

al _ 

3,411 

4, 053 

2,817 

2,936 

3, 143 

Wheat . 

646 

976 

588 

375 

404 

Wheat  flour _ 

83 

85 

81 

75 

89 

Corn . 

205 

160 

227 

186 

129 

Cotton _ 

Tobacco: 

934 

1, 189 

571 

674 

684 

Flue  cured... 

1 

(  256 

260 

Burley _ 

j  273 

327 

285 

{  16 

14 

Dark  fired _ 

1 

1  io 

11 

Soybeans _ 

81 

49 

93 

126 

145 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  have  any  figures  showing  the 
imports  of  agricultural  commodities  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  5-year  period? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  do  not  have. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  find,  on  checking 
them,  that  imports  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  have  increased  during  the  same 
5 -year  period. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Certainly  we  cannot  main¬ 


tain  the  more-or-less  artificial  market 
for  farm  products  in  the  United  States, 
and  do  so  effectively,  without  shutting 
out  the  imports.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
to  shut  off  the  imports  as  it  has  been, 
under  the  theory  followed,  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  and  the 
long-time  solution  of  our  agricultural 
problems  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  philosophy  involved  in  paying  the 
farmer  not  to  produce,  or  in  destroying 
that  which  has  already  been  produced, 
as  has  been  unsuccessfully  tried  in  the 
past.  We  should  continue  to  increase 
production  and  to  improve  production; 
and  we  should  find  new  and  profitable 
uses  in  industry,  through  research.  Most 
of  this  knowledge  is  already  available 
from  scientists  of  our  past  generation, 
and  has  simply  not  been  applied  to  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  industry,  there  are  many  uses  for 
our  agricultural  production.  At  the 
present  time  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  buying  large  quantities 
of  industrial  alcohol.  Think  of  it,  Mr. 
President.  We  complain  that  the  stor¬ 
age  bins  of  the  country  are  overflowing 
with  grain,  some  of  it  spoiling;  and  we 
sit  idly  by,  and  hope,  and  let  it  spoil. 
A  great  deal  of  this  grain  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Government.  It  could  be 
turned  into  industrial  alcohol,  and  thus 
could  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  our 
national  defense  program.  Instead  of 
that,  we  buy  industrial  alcohol  from 
other  sources. 

I  am  told  that  alcohol  is  used  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  as  fuel  for  rockets, 
guided  missiles,  turbojets,  and  recipro¬ 
cating  engines.  I  am  also  told  that  the 
alcohol  that  the  taxpayers  of  America 
are  buying  for  our  defense  program  has 
come  in  the  past  from  two  principal 
sources.  One  of  those  sources  is  black¬ 
strap  molasses  produced  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a'table  showing  the  importation  of  black¬ 
strap  molasses  in  the  last  5  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Importation  of  blackstrap  molasses,  indus¬ 
trial  ( not  fit  for  human  consumption ) 
_  [Millions  of  gallons] 


Country 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Cuba.. . . 

130 

186 

291 

203 

260 

Mexico . 

25 

22 

32 

38 

Dominican  Republic— 

17 

28 

26 

24 

30 

All  other . . 

56 

60 

61 

76 

60 

Total _ 

22S 

296 

410 

341 

385 

Mi*.  CURTIS-  The  other  source  of 
this  alcohol  is  petroleum,  a  resource  that 
can  be,  and  is  being,  depleted.  Yet  this 
alcohol  can  be  supplied  from  our  surplus 
farm  crops.  It  can  be  made  from  the 
products  of  our  soil  which  can  be  repro¬ 
duced  year  after  year,  and  with  wise 
husbandry  and  conservation  our  soil  at 
the  same  time  can  grow  richer  and  rich¬ 
er.  Such  a  program  can  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  bringing  stability  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  agriculture,  and,  along  with  it, 
can  restore  freedom  to  the  American 
farmers. 


1956 
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A  study  of  broader  industrial  uses 
of  agricultural  products  points  to  many 
areas  which  it  is  feasible  to  examine. 

In  recent  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  carried  on  rather  exten¬ 
sive  research  into  the  use  of  industrial 
alcohol  as  fuel  for  combustion  engines. 
In  a  report  published  in  1954,  the  De¬ 
partment  stated: 

Alcohol  motor  fuels  constitute  the  largest 
single  industrial  market  in  the  United  States 
that  could  theoretically  absorb  a  grain  prod¬ 
uct  in  almost  any  available  quantity.  On 
the  basis  of  2  y2  gallons  of  alcohol  per  bushel 
of  grain,  each  100  million  bushels  of  grain 
would  yield  250  million  gallons  of  alcohol. 
This  amount  of  alcohol  is  equivalent  to  but 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  annual  domestic 
gasoline  consumption. 

Mr.  President,  certain  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  used  alcohol  for  motor  fuel 
both  solely  and  as  a  blend  with  gasoline. 
Under  our  current  operations,  alcohol 
could  be  used  most  successfully  by  mix¬ 
ing  anhydrous  alcohol  with  gasoline  to 
improve  its  octane  quotient. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  1955 
the  motorcars  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumed  over  55  billion  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line.  The  consumption  of  gasoline  in  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  increasing  every 
year. 

Were  we  to  blend  alcohol  in  this  gas¬ 
oline  to  the  extent  of  5  percent,  it  would 
require  2,775,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol. 

Each  bushel  of  grain  will  produce  2V2 
gallons  of  alcohol.  In  other  words,  to 
produce  enough  alcohol  from  grain  to  put 
5  percent  alcohol  in  the  gasoline  we  con¬ 
sume  would  require  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  of  grain.  Just  think  of  a  poten¬ 
tial  order  for  a  billion  bushels  of  grain. 
A  3  percent  blend  of  alcohol  in  the  gas¬ 
oline  sold  in  the  United  States  would  re¬ 
quire  surplus  grains  to  the  extent  of 
over  650  million  bushels. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  its  report,  based  on  the  work 
of  the  agricultural  research  service  at 
Peoria,  Ill.,  said  on  June  9,  1954: 

Because  of  extensive  practical  experience 
in  the  use  of  alcohol-gasoline  blends  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  laboratory  and  road  stud¬ 
ies  made  in  this  country,  it  is  evident  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engines  is  practical  from  the  tech¬ 
nological  standpoint. 

We  are  aware  that  this  subject  also 
involves  a  question  of  national  policy. 
It  involves  questions  of  economics,  mar¬ 
keting,  and  fuel  technology.  Time  is 
needed  to  prepare  legislation.  That  is 
why  my  proposal  calls  for  a  commission. 

Congress  should  have  an  opportunity 
later  to  pass  upon  the  proposals  of  the 
commission.  There  should  be  appro¬ 
priate  hearings,  and  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  prepared. 

The  same  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  continues: 

When  considered  in  relation  to  other  possi¬ 
ble  alternatives  for  the  disposal  of  grain, 
there  are  additional  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  the  fermentation  of  grain  into 
alcohol.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  pro¬ 
duction,  as  a  by-product,  of  800,000  tons 
of  high  value  protein  feed  from  each  100 
million  bushels  of  grain  fermented.  Bene¬ 
fits  would  also  accrue  from  the  saving  of 
various  charges  now  incurred  in  the  stor¬ 
age  of  grain. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  the  proposal  the  Senator  is  making. 
It  seems  to  me  to  make  sense.  This 
would  be  one  way  to  dispose  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  and  put  them  to  good 
use. 

Is  it  not  true  that  just  as  much  alcohol 
could  be  made  from  poor  quality  grain 
as  from  good  wheat,  and  sometimes 
more? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  very  true.  The 
same  amount  of  alcohol  could  be  made 
from  grain  which  is  spoiling  or  deterior¬ 
ating,  or  from  potatoes  which  have 
spoiled,  as  can  be  made  from  the  choicest 
grain. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  like  to  speak 
of  a  little  experience  we  had  in  North 
Dakota.  Early  in  the  war — I  believe  it 
was  1943 — we  had  a  great  deal  of 
sprouted  wheat.  It  was  being  discounted 
on  the  market,  up  to  50  cents  a  bushel. 
There  was  an  alcohol  plant  in  operation 
at  Omaha  at  that  time.  It  was  found 
that  the  sprouted  wheat  actually  pro¬ 
duced  more  alcohol  per  bushel  than  top 
quality,  No.  1  wheat.  As  a  result,  the 
price  of  sprouted  wheat  immediately 
went  up  to  as  high  a  level  as  the  price 
of  the  best  wheat. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  what  would  have  happened  with  re¬ 
spect  to  finding  a  market  for  that  wheat 
if  the  outlet  to  which  he  refers  had  not 
existed? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  A  terrific  loss  would 
have  been  taken.  At  least  30  percent  of 
it  was  badly  sprouted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  has  happened  to  the  alcohol 
plant  at  Omaha  and  the  alcohol  plant 
at  Muscatine,  Iowa? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  closed  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  why  they  were  closed? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  controversy  for  many 
years.  Senators  will  hear  something  on 
that  subject  on  this  floor  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  There  will  be  a  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  reopening  of  the 
plant  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  at  the  time  the  plants  were 
closed,  our  supply  of  wheat  had  gone 
down,  and  we  had  begun  to  scrape  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  with  respect  to 
wheat.  We  got  down  to  a  carryover  of 
87  million  or  89  million  bushels.  People 
all  over  the  country  said,  “We  shall 
never  have  another  surplus  bushel  of 
wheat  as  long  as  we  live.”  If  those  alco¬ 
hol  plants  could  only  have  been  retained 
in  some  sort  of  standby  condition,  it  is 
my  thought  that  they  could  have  taken 
care  in  large  measure  of  the  very  serious 
surpluses  which  have  occurred  during 
the  past  few  years. 
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Mr .  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  so  right. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  steadily 
maintained  that  one  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
see  that  we  have  enough  production. 
We  had  better  sin  on  the  plentiful  side 
rather  than  the  slack  side.  Every  time 
there  is  a  scarcity,  we  have  extremely 
high  prices.  Then  there  is  a  slacking 
off  of  demand,  and  we  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  a  man 
can  wait  for  someone  to  make  him  an 
overcoat  or  an  automobile,  but  he  must 
have  food  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  have  always  contended  that  the 
calculation  should  be  a  little  on  the  lib¬ 
eral  side,  but  that  the  farmer  should  not 
pay  for  it.  A  similar  situation  exists  in 
connection  with  an  insurance  policy. 
One  does  not  expect  to  have  a  fire  in  his 
dwelling  every  year.  .Insurance  rates  are 
based  upon  the  calculation  that  a  fire 
will  occur  in  a  dwelling,  on  the  average, 
once  every  400  years.  That  is  the  calcu¬ 
lation  upon  which  the  rate  is  based. 
One  does  not  expect  to  have  a  fire  every 
year.  Neither  do  we  expect  a  shortage 
of  grain  every  year.  It  is  my  contention 
that  if  we  were  to  sin  a  little  on  the  side 
of  being  overly  liberal,  we  could  feed  the 
surpluses  immediately  into  consumption. 
The  Omaha  alcohol  plant  is  not  the  only 
method.  Under  such  a  plan  as  I  envision 
the  farmer  would  always  start  with  a 
fairly  satisfactory  market,  but  there 
would  be  a  capacity  which  could  be 
quickly  expanded  to  take  care  of  any 
emergency. 

I  had  to  contend  with  those  who  were 
headed  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and 
who  insisted  that  these  great  alcohol 
plants  be  closed.  However,  I  thought 
then,  and  I  think  now,  that  such  action 
was  unfortunate. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  we  need  a  commission 
to  decide  this  question.  Perhaps  we  could 
decide  it  in  Congress.  But  if  we  cannot, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  wise  if,  on  our 
agricultural  planning,  we  were  not  only 
to  look  at  the  existing  alcohol  plants, 
but  consider  other  measures.  Let  us  put 
a  floor  under  the  consumption  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  as  well  as  some 
sort  of  floor  under  production,  so  that 
we  shall  always  have  enough. 

The  food-stamp  plan  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  a 
floor  under  consumption.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  people  on  relief,  and  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  represents  a  floor  under  con¬ 
sumption.  There  are  many  methods  that 
could  be  used.  The  alcohol  plant  is  one 
of  the  quickest  and  easiest  of  all.  We 
feed  grain  into  it  and  take  out  industrial 
alcohol.  Whenever  we  buy  insurance,  we 
must  pay  a  little  premium  for  it,  if  it  is 
any  good. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  am  especially  in¬ 
debted  to  him  because  I  know  of  the  long 
experience  he  has  had  in  the  agricultural 
field  and  his  distinguished  service  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

Let  me  state  at  this  point  the  reason 
why  I  am  suggesting  a  commission.  I 
shall  discuss  that  question  at  greater 
length  a  little  later. 
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It  is  conceivable  that  a  plan  might  be 
devised  which  would  affect  competitive 
motor  fuels.  It  might  involve  our  policy 
as  to  taxes,  or  other  things.  I  do  not 
know  what  might  be  proposed.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  there  is  sufficient  merit  to 
this  proposal  to  warrant  asking  those  best 
qualified  to  give  their  ideas,  to  draft 
suitable  legislation,  and  to  submit  it  to 
the  Congress  a  year  from  now.  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  be  done  at  this  time,  or 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  or  the  Congress  could  make  an  ade¬ 
quate  study  in  the  limited  time  left. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  are  now  start¬ 
ing  an  export  program  under  a  very  good 
law.  Public  Law  480,  which  I  have  sup¬ 
ported,  and  which  other  members  of  the 
Senate ,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  supported.  It  involves  the 
disposition  of  surplus  commodities.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  must 
have  read  in  the  press  that  as  soon  as  the 
announcements  was  made  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  some  cotton,  India  made  a  protest. 
Egypt  made  a  protest.  Protests  were 
made  on  every  side. 

If  we  were  to  begin  tomorrow  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  our  surplus  wheat,  Canada 
would  enter  a  protest.  Australia  would 
protest.  Argentina  would  protest.  But 
if  we  were  to  feed  it  into  an  alcohol  plant, 
we  would  not  have  protests  from  abroad. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  cost  much  more 
to  operate  these  plants.  I  know  a  little 
about  the  cost  of  operating  such  plants, 
because  I  operated  five  of  them.  It 
might  cost  a  little  more  to  operate  them, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  quite  as 
much  as  it  costs  to  make  some  of  the  dis¬ 
positions  we  now  have  to  make  under 
Public  Law  480,  a  law  which  I  vigorously 
supported. 

A  few  days  ago  we  made  a  deal  with 
Pakistan.  We  made  another  with  In¬ 
donesia.  As  I  understand — I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  far 
wrong — all  the  money  from  Indonesia 
was  to  be  in  their  soft  currency,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  to  remain  in  In¬ 
donesia,  for  public  works  for  the  benefit 
of  Indonesia.  That  does  not  return 
much  money  to  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury.  If  we  are  to  lose  that  much  money, 
it  might  be  a  great  deal  better  to  lose  it 
in  an  operation  of  the  character  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Senator  than  in  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  seems  to  cost  us  some  of  our 
friends  abroad. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He 
is  absolutely  right.  I  hope  he  will  bear 
with  me  a  little  longer.  I  should  like  to 
state  some  facts  with  respect  to  the 
petroleum  industry,  with  reference  to 
how  it  might  be  affected  if  we  were  to 
bring  about  a  program  for  blending  a 
small  amount  of  alcohol  with  motor 
fuel. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mi-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wish  to  concur  in 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  a  moment  ago.  While  I  have  fa¬ 


vored  and  have  urged  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  Government  to  conclude  agree¬ 
ments  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses,  to 
Israel,  to  Pakistan  and  to  other  coun¬ 
tries — and  I  have  also  asked  them  to  give 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  considerable  amount  of  beef 
to  the  South  Koreans — nevertheless  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  we  could  very 
well  afford  to  give  the  same  consideration 
to  the  people  of  our  own  country  who  are 
in  distress  and  whd  could  use  a  like 
amount  of  surplus  commodities,  perhaps 
at  reduced  prices,  or  even  on  a  grant 
basis. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  that  he  is  certainly 
to  be  commended  for  bringing  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country.  I  come  from  a  State  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  oil  producers  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  we  are  sixth  in 
oil  production.  Ordinarily  one  would 
imagine  that  I  would  be  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  the  production  of  any  fuel 
which  would  be  in  competition  with  our 
crude  oil. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  in  our 
State  and  in  Colorado  the  largest  de¬ 
posit  of  oil  shale  in  the  whole  world.  A 
few  days  ago  I  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  to  urge  appro¬ 
priations  for  research  work,  so  that  when 
the  time  came  when  we  needed  oil  from 
oil  shale,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  it  to  the  American  people.  That 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  policy. 
It  guarantees  us  for  the  next  thousand 
years  sufficient  fuel  for  our  country. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  has  brought  up  a  very  im  portant 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  namely,  the  use  of  a  small  part  of 
our  production  of  grains  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alcohol  for  blending  with 
crude  oil. 

I  remember  that  about  17  years  ago 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  we 
would  be  running  out  of  crude  oil  in 
about  15  or  20  years.  We  now  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  reserves  are 
greater  than  they  have  been  at  any  time. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the 
country  will  run  out  of  crude  oil  at  any 
time  in  the  foreseeable  future.  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  say  that  40  years  ago  to  drill 
a  hole  2,500  or  3,000  feet  deep  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  undertaking.  At  that  time  it 
took  them  from  6  to  9  months  to  drill 
that  kind  of  hole.  We  were  then  search¬ 
ing  for  shallow  production.  Today  we 
drill  holes  5,000  feet  deep  in  a  matter 
of  3  days.  A  good  many  wells  are  drilled 
as  deep  as  15,000  or  even  20,000  feet. 

That  shows  that  we  must  go  deeper 
and  deeper  all  the  time  to  get  oil.  The 
time  will  come  in  this  country  when  we 
will  need  to  use  blends  of  some  kind  in 
the  production  of  motor  fuel. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  He  is  well  versed  in  the 
economies  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Am  I  not  correct  in  understanding  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the 
petroleum  industry  to  have  a  sound  and 
prosperous  agriculture  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  certainly  it;  there 
can  be  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Taking  the  industry  in 
its  entirety — wholesale,  retail,  produc¬ 


tion,  refining,  and  so  on — it  represents 
a  sizable  group  of  taxpayers.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Therefore,  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  which  can  be  operated  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  to  their  advantage.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  For  that  reason,  we  believe  it  is 
altogether  proper  to  develop  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  a  policy  under  which  our  country 
will  have  fuel  with  which  to  protect  it¬ 
self  under  all  conditions. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  always  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  way  the  people  of  Germany 
under  Hitler  were  able  to  carry  on  their 
operations  during  World  War  H  with 
synthetic  fuel.  Of  course  we  had  avail¬ 
able  to  us  the  highest  grade  of  crude 
oil  in  the  world,  and  we  were  able  to 
supply  that  fuel  not  only  to  our  own 
fighting  forces  but  to  our  associates  in 
that  war  period.  Yet  our  enemies  were 
able  to  carry  on  very  successfully  with 
synthetic  fuels.  That  shows  that  we 
ought  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  day 
which  may  come,  some  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  when  we  may  have  to  rely  on  syn¬ 
thetic  fuels. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  this  industrial  age 
agriculture  must  share  in  the  industrial 
market,  or  it  will  always  be  a  crippled  in¬ 
dustry  and  at  a  disadvantage  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  industries. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  more  question,  if  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  will  bear  with  me  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  As  I  understand,  the  Senator  in 
his  discussion  stated  that  the  grains 
which  are  not  suitable  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  can  be  used  for  the  production 
of  alcohol.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  believe  that  is  very 
important.  Such  production  will  at  least 
provide  an  outlet  for  a  good  many  of  the 
grains  which  are  produced  but  which 
are  not  desirable  in  the  markets  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Alcohol  can  be  stored 
indefinitely,  although  that  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  because  uses  can  be  found  for  it 
immediately. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  very  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  has  been  for  so  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  has  served 
as  the  committee’s  chairman. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  subject  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  discussing 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
now  struggling  with  the  problem  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  but  we  are  making  considerable 
progress  in  disposing  of  them. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  has  pointed  out,  our  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  has  sold  about  $200 
million  worth  of  surpluses  in  the  last 
week.  I  understand  the  prospects  are 
very  good  for  disposing  of  more. 
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Nevertheless,  the  objective  of  all  of  us 
should  be  able  to  get  back  to  a  reason¬ 
ably  full  agricultural  production  just  as 
soon  as  possible.  Certainly  we  do  not 
wish  to  restrict  production  sharply,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  repugnant  not  only  to  our 
farm  people  but  to  all  Americans. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  study  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  best  use  may  be  made  of  the 
surpluses  which  we  may  anticipate  for 
some  years  to  come.  As  I  say,  we  want 
full  production  or  nearly  full  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  It  makes  for  full 
prosperity  when  we  have  full  production 
on  the  farms. 

While  there  may  be  some  opposition 
even  to  a  study  being  made  of  other  uses 
for  the  surplus  grains,  particularly  with 
respect  to  alcohol,  I  believe  we  must 
realize  that  we  are  nowhere  near  the 
limit  of  expansion  of  our  economy.  We 
are  rapidly  developing  air  travel,  and  if 
I  am  correctly  informed  alcohol  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  fuels  of  our  air¬ 
planes  of  today,  not  only  those  designed 
for  national  security  purposes,  but  for 
ordinary  commercial  purposes  as  well. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Commission 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  pro¬ 
posing  would  find.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  find  it  feasible  to  use 
grain  for  alcohol.  Certainly  it  would 
find  it  feasible  to  use  deteriorated  grain 
for  alcohol. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  proposal  to  have  a 
Commission  draft  proposed  legislation 
would  not  empower  the  Commission  to 
place  in  operation  any  program  without 
further  action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  vote  for  my  amend¬ 
ment  certainly  would  not  imply  that  any 
Senator  should  approve  in  advance 
what  the  Commission  might  recommend. 
A  Senator  might  wish  to  oppose  its  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
concede  that  we  have  reached  the  limits 
of  our  expansion,  we  had  better  be  look¬ 
ing  into  the  adequate  and  proper  use  of 
all  our  resources,  and  certainly  we  must 
be  looking  into  every  possible  use  of  our 
surplus  grain.  In  some  years  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wet  grain  which  we  have 
to  use  in  some  way  or  other.  I  under¬ 
stand  such  grain  makes  good  alcohol.  I 
for  one,  am  not  willing  to  concede  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  anywhere  near  the 
limit  of  the  expansion  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  As  proof  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  expanding  economy,  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  I  started  this  pro¬ 
gram  anew,  although  I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  for  years,  I  was  using  the 
figure  of  36  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a 
year.  We  now  have  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  for  1955,  which  is  55  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  year.  As  we  have 
greater  need  for  more  motor  fuel,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  American  farmers 
should  not  have  a  part  in  this  expansion 
without  taking  it  away  from  some  other 
interest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  take  only  a 
small  part  of  the  funds  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  appropriating  for  the  myriad  of 
investigating  committees  carry  on  the 


work  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  that  would  do  the  country 
more  good. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  very  much. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  my  good  colleague,  is  aware, 
I  am  certain,  of  the  important  work  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  various  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Middle  West  in  the  fields 
of  chemurgy  and  the  industrial  uses  of 
agricultural  products.  In  addition  to  the 
work  done  by  the  colleges  themselves  in 
their  research  departments,  there  are  re¬ 
search  foundations  of  all  kinds  which 
also  have  entered  that  general  field. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  if  it 
is  not  true  that  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  and  which  are  being  made 
afford  the  basis  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  which  he  proposes  will  found  its 
activities  and  continue  its  work  from 
that  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  results  of  the  research  of  the  past 
35  years  are  at  hand  and  are  available. 
We  have  had  the  practical  experience  of 
other  countries  to  draw  upon,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  great  contribution  by  our  own 
colleges,  universities,  and  experiment 
stations.  We  have  had  field  tests  and 
road  tests.  All  that  knowledge  is  at 
hand.  What  is  needed  now  is  to  have 
someone  to  translate  that  knowledge  into 
legislation  so  that  appropriate  action 
may  be  taken. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  there  any  place  where  a  co¬ 
ordination  or  a  collation  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  specifically  refers'  to  the 
adaptation  of  farm  products  to  indus¬ 
trial  uses  on  a  large  scale  has  heretofore 
been  made? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Only  during  the  war 
was  that  done.  At  that  time  alcohol  was 
produced  for  industrial  purposes.  From 
the  alcohol,  rubber  and  other  articles 
were  made.  But  since  the  war  period 
that  has  not  been  done. 

My  senior  colleague  from  Nebraska  is 
so  right  when  he  says  there  needs  to  be 
a  collating  of  all  available  information 
and  the  working  out  of  a  program  and 
the  writing  of  a  bill,  or  bills,  so  as  to 
give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  pass 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  another  point 
which  has  already  been  raised  by  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  the  figures 
given  of  the  consumption  of  gasoline  in 
this  country  are  astounding.  Certainly 
the  comparative  figures  which  were  used, 
namely,  36  billion  gallons  of  gasoline 
consumed  in  recent  years,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  estimate  of  in  excess  of  55  billion 
gallons,  demonstrate  the  dynamic  growth 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  and  also  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  a  large  degree  the  drain  on 
oil  which  is  being  made  by  the  petroleum 
industry. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  is  not  true  that 
a  large  part  of  the  great  consumption 
of  gasoline  is  not  accounted  for  by  its 
use  in  running  the  farm  industry  itself; 
and  if  a  blend  of  industrial  alcohol  were 
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injected  into  the  gasoline  which  is  used 
in  operating  tractors  and  other  farm 
machinery,  would  that  not  have  a  his¬ 
torical  precedent,  in  that  prior  to  the  use 
of  the  tractor  on  an  almost  exclusive 
scale  the  feed  and  motive  power  were 
raised  right  on  the  farm?  Therefore, 
the  use  of  industrial  alcohol  would  be 
a  means  of  returning  to  the  same  source, 
in  part,  at  least,  for  fuel  on  the  farms, 
which  used  to  produce  it  in  toto. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  a  very 
good  point.  It  is  a  subject  about  which 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  a  little 
further  in  my  statement. 

SUPPORT  PRICE  FEED  VERSUS  LIVESTOCK  PRICES _ 

CHEMURGY  OUTLETS  FOR  SURPLUS  GRAIN 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  situation  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  is  not  new  at  all,  but  it  is  a  very 
practical  one.  It  remains  for  such  a 
committee  to  coordinate  the  information 
and  the  costs  with  the  existing  costs  of 
fuel,  rubber,  and  other  material  to  de¬ 
termine  if  there  may  be  ways  and  means 
to  encourage  the  production  through 
chemurgy  processes  to  use  the  surplus 
grain. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  that  connection,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  infant  industries  have 
had  to  have  some  help.  At  present,  the 
United  States  Government  is  assisting 
civil  aviation.  The  history  of  Govern¬ 
ment  assistance  in  the  development  of 
railroads  is  well  known.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  other  industries.  Some  Gov¬ 
ernment  direction  and  help  will  be  need¬ 
ed  in  order  to  get  such  a  program  as  I 
have  proposed  underway. 

THE  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  that  connection,  so 
far  as  any  help  to  agriculture,  mining, 
or  textiles  is  concerned,  the  contrary  has 
been  true.  The  Congress  since  1934  has 
made  our  own  markets  in  the  United 
States  available  to  cheap-labor  coun¬ 
tries  through  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  as  extended  last  year  for  3  years. 
Instead  of  helping  our  own  industries, 
we  are  destroying  them.  My  bill,  S. 
2926,  introduced  on  January  12,  would 
return  to  the  constitutional  processes  in 
the  regulations  of  foreign  trade  and  the 
national  economy. 

CHEMURGY  INDUSTRIAL  FOUNDATION  REPORT 

In  1944,  the  Western  States  Industrial 
Foundation  report  was  published.  I  was 
managing  director  of  that  organization. 
The  report  covered  the  subject  of  chem¬ 
urgy  and  the  possibilities  of  utilizing 
farm  products  in  the  manufacture  of  in¬ 
dustrial  products. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  entirely  correct.  There  is  a 
great  field  available  to  us. 

SUPPORT  PRICES  VERSUS  LIVESTOCK  PRICES 

Is  it  not  true  that  our  support  price 
for  corn  and  other  feed  grains  for  live¬ 
stock  is  supported  by  the  Government  at 
such  a  point  now  that  it  is  impossible  to 
feed  the  grain  to  the  steers  and  hogs 
and  break  even  selling  such  livestock  on 
the  open  market? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  answer  the 
Senator’s  question.  I  realize  that  he 
points  up  a  problem  which  is  very  real. 
The  Senator’s  State  of  Nevada  is  located 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  great 
Grain  Belt.  I  represent,  in  part,  a  State 
which  produces  a  large  amount  of  corn. 
But  this  year  we  experienced  a  terrible 
drought.  Stockmen,  feeders,  and  others 
engaged  in  the  livestock  business  who 
wanted  corn  had  to  buy  it  at  about  105 
percent  of  parity,  plus  the  carrying 
charges.  That  is  a  very  real  problem.  I 
do  not  know  the  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  want  to  help  all  I 
consistently  can  in  the  field  which  the 
Senator  is  now  covering.  After  all,  he  is 
now  really  referring  to  the  surplus  of 
grain.  The  surp'lus  of  grain  has  resulted, 
in  large  part,  at  least,  from  the  fact  that 
the  livestock  feeders  in  our  country  are 
losing  anywhere  from  $20  to  $100  a  head 
on  the  steers  in  the  feed  lots.  If  one 
pays  $60  a  ton  or  $3  a  hundredweight  for 
corn,  and  he  gets  18  cents  a  hundred  for 
the  steers  or  cows,  he  will  lose  about  50 
cents  a  day  even  if  they  make  the  usual 
gains. 

So  the  feeders  have  taken  the  rap. 
They  are  very  wary  now.  When  they 
stop  buying  cattle  and  feed,  that  means 
the  feed  is  stored  at  Government  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  stock  raisers  are  without 
a  market  for  their  livestock. 

EUROPEAN  OUTLET 

Another  outlet  for  grain  has  been  Eu¬ 
rope.  Grain  has  been  going  to  Europe  to 
a  large  extent,  either  at  the  world  price 
or  less.  Secretary  Benson  has  said  that 
when  he  supplies  foreign  markets  with 
low  cost  or  free  feed  that  the  nations 
formerly  supplying  such  markets  are  ir¬ 
ritated  about  it  and  opposed  to  it. 

GRAIN  FOR  MINERALS 

Another  point  is  that  we  are  trading 
grain  for  minerals,  thus  shutting  down 
our  mines.  We  are  simply  shifting  the 
weight  around. 

The  suggestion  which  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  making  would  result  in 
a  new  outlet. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  greatest  market 
for  anything  is  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  the  whole  world 
wants  our  market. 

GUMPTION  NEEDED  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  we  only  had  the 
gumption  to  maintain  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  competition  through  a  flexible  duty 
making  up  the  difference  between  the 
wage-standard  of  living,  taxes  and  the 
costs  of  doing  business  here  and  in  the 
chief  competitive  country  on  each  prod¬ 
uct  we  could  maintain  at  least  equal 
access  to  their  own  markets  here  for  our 
workingmen  and  investors.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  correct.  The  problem  is  to 
find  new  uses  for  the  grain,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  uses  and  to  allow  the  price 
of  grain  to  come  within  reach  of  the 
livestock  men.  Is  not  that  the  problem? 

Mr. -CURTIS.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yielded,  I  was  making  reference  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  manufacture  of  indus¬ 
trial  alcohol  from  surplus  farm  products, 
for  every  100  million  bushels  of  grain  con¬ 
verted  into  alcohol,  there  would  be  a  by¬ 


product  of  800  tons  of  hard  protein  feed 
for  livestock.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  value  of  those  protein  byprod¬ 
ucts  would  equal  the  manufacturing  cost 
of  the  alcohol. 

In  the  same  report  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  we  find  this  very 
significant  statement: 

For  more  than  30  years  Sweden  has  used 
a  25-percent  alcohol-gasoline  blend  success¬ 
fully.  Prewar  Germany,  too,  had  an  alcohol- 
motor  fuel  program,  using  blends  of  varying 
composition,  to  establish  its  agricultural 
economy.  Excess  sugar  production  resulted 
in  the  use  of  10-percent  blends  in  Queens¬ 
land,  Australia.  From  these  and  other  large- 
scale  experiences  it  appears  that  alcohol- 
motor  fuel  program  is  practical  from  a  tech¬ 
nological  standpoint. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  program 
would  be  adverse  to  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try.  Let  us  consider  that  situation.  We 
must  always  be  mindful  that  whenever 
we  use  petroleum  products,  we  use  a 
depletable  resource. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  crop 
that  is  grown  on  the  surface  of  the  land, 
and  manage  the  land  as  good  husbandry 
dictates,  that  product  can  be  produced, 
and  produced  year  after  year,  for  all  the 
years  to  come.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
conservation,  it  is  important  that  we  con¬ 
serve  that  which  we  cannot  replace,  and 
use  that  which  we  can  replace. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
farmers  of  America  have  a  right  to  pro- 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  certain¬ 
ly  the  American  farmers  have  as  much 
right  to  a  tiny  part  of  the  motor-fuel 
market  in  this  country  as  have  the  for¬ 
eign  producers  of  petroleum. 

I  believe  that  the  wise  leaders  in  the 
petroleum  industry  will  not  seriously 
oppose  a  program  of  the  kind  proposed. 
I  believe  that  when  they  are  given  all 
the  facts,  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
weigh  them,  any  resistance  which  they 
may  have  will  greatly  diminish.  After 
all,  the  petroleum  industry,  in  all  of  its 
branches  and  phases,  is  quite  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  taxpayers.  They  should  be, 
and  I  am  sure  they  are,  interested  in 
a  farm  program  that  is  not  so  costly.  I 
am  sure  that  every  filling-station  opera¬ 
tor,  every  driver  of  a  tank  wagon  that 
supplies  motor  fuels  to  our  farmers,  and 
everyone  engaged  in  wholesaling  or 
transporting  motor  fuels,  have  a  stake  in 
American  agriculture.  It  is  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  a  prosperous  and  stable 
agriculture.  If  a  program  of  blending 
alcohol  with  our  motor  fuels  can  provide 
material  assistance  to  a  sound  and  per¬ 
manent  solution  to  our  farm  problem, 
every  business  in  the  United  States  will 
be  benefited  by  it,  including  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  petroleum. 

As  a  Nebraskan,  I  take  great  pride 
in  the  contribution  of  our  State  in  the 


duce  part  of  their  own  fuel  for  power. 
Many  years  ago,  when  all  farming  and 
local  transportation  was  done  with  horses 
and  mules,  it  required  the  production  of 
many  millions  of  acres  to  produce  the 
hay,  alfalfa,  and  grain  needed  to  supply 
the  animals  that  provided  the  power. 
The  farmer  has  a  just  right  to  ask:  “Why 
cannot  we  produce,  on  these  same  acres, 
part  of  the  fuels  needed  for  the  power 
to  operate  farms  and  for  transporta¬ 
tion?” 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  if  a  program  were 
instituted  whereby  alcohol  were  blended 
in  ou,r  gasoline,  the  great  wholesale  and 
retail  outlets  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
as  well  as  refining  and  processing  activi¬ 
ties,  would  still  handle  the  same  total 
volume  of  motor  fuels.  It  could  not  hurt 
those  branches  of  the  industry. 

It  is  also  well  to  note  that  the  motor 
fuel  market  in  the  United  States  has  not 
been  enjoyed  solely  by  the  producers  of 
petroleum  products  in  this  country.  We 
have  imported  vast  amounts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  record  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  certain 
figures  and  statistics  on  the  importation 
of  petroleum  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


supplying  of  synthetic  rubber  in  World 
War  II.  I  refer  to  the  rubber  czar,  Mr. 
William  Jeffreys,  who  was  appointed  to 
that  task.  It  was  not  a  job  that  called 
for  pious  wishing ;  it  was  one  that  called 
for  action.  Mr.  Jeffreys  arbitrarily  or¬ 
dered  the  construction  of  industrial  al¬ 
cohol  and  synthetic-rubber  plants,  which 
successfully  produced  synthetic  rubber 
for  our  war  effort.  It  is  too  bad  that  we 
did  not  continue  those  rubber  plants  in 
full  production,  which  used,  as  a  base 
material,  butadiene  made  from  alcohol 
produced  from  crops  not  needed  for 
human  or  animal  consumption. 

We  can  use  great  quantities  of  grain 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 
The  alcohol  from  1  bushel  of  grain  will 
produce  about  6  pounds  of  butadiene, 
and  this,  in  turn,  will  produce  about  6 
pounds  of  synthetic  rubber.  It  takes 
350  bushels  of  grain  to  produce  1  long 
ton  of  synthetic  rubber.' 

In  1955  the  synthetic-rubber  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
almost  879,000  long  tons.  Had  this  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  been  made  from  alcohol 
extracted  from  surplus  grains,  it  would 
have  required  307  million  bushels  of 
grain.  This  is  a  sizable  amount.  If  we 
manufactured  synthetic  rubber  from  this 
source,  it  would  make  a  very  material 
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contribution  to  the  surplus  problem  the 
Nation  faces. 

In  1955  we  used  632,000  long  tons  of 
natural  rubber.  Had  this  natural  rub¬ 
ber  been  displaced  by  synthetic  rubber 
made  from  alcohol  made  from  surplus 
grain,  it  would  have  taken  approxi- 
metely  220  million  bushels  of  grain. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
rubber  market  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  increased  rubber  market  that  will 
develop,  can  provide  a  market  for  great 
quantities  of  the  products  of  our  farms. 

Domestic  cotton  producers  face  a 
shrinking  market,  due  to  increased  for¬ 
eign  production  and  increased  domestic 
use  of  cotton  substitutes.  While  cotton 
my  not  afford  the  wide  opportunity  Tor 
chemurgical  research  that  is  present  in 
surplus  grain,  there  are  important  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  studied. 

Chemical  additives  to  cotton  fabric  re¬ 
sult  in  materials  which  are  flame-resist¬ 
ant,  water-resistant,  and  wrinkle-proof. 
Cotton  can  conceivably  be  used  in  many 
end  products  now  supplied  by  imported 
jute  and  hemp.  Rug  backing,  twine, 
and  bale  coverings  are  ready  examples. 

There  is  the  acute  problem,  also,  of 
imported  textiles  which  displace  do¬ 
mestic  production.  This  must  be  care¬ 
fully  studied. 

A  commission  such  as  the  one  I  pro¬ 
pose  can  bring  material  benefits  to  every 
cotton  farmer  in  America. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  surpluses  with  which  we  are 
plagued.  Here  in  the  United  States 
there  is  a  potential  market.  There  is 
a  way  that  we  can  legislate  so  that  the 
farmers  can  once  more  be  free  of  harsh 
controls,  restrictions,  limitations,  and 
penalties.  In  that  way  we  can  permit 
the  small  family-sized  farmers  to  make 
use  of  all  of  their  acres,  and  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  products  of  those  acres  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  preserve  the  small  and 
medium-sized  farms. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
offer  is  one  which  would  call  for  a  com¬ 
mission  to  prepare  proposed  legislation 
and  present  it  next  year  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Congress.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  carry  the  best  recom¬ 
mendations  the  Commission  could  make 
for  industrial  uses  of  farm  products.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Commission  would 
propose.  I  do  know  that  there  are  many, 
many  opportunities  and  many  alterna¬ 
tives  to  which  the  Commission  could 
turn.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  are 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  my  amendment, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
prepare  and  present  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  January  15,  1957,  the  necessary 
draft,  or  drafts,  of  legislation  which  in  its 
opinion  will  bring  about  the  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  use  for  industrial  purposes  of  agricul- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  imports  of  natural 
rubber  for  the  past  6  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


tural  products  not  needed  for  human  or 
animal  consumption,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  use  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber, 
industrial  alcohol,  motor  fuels,  plastics,  and 
other  products. 

It  might  develop  that  in  order  to  get 
an  infant  industry  started  in  the  use  of 
these  products,  which  plague  us  now, 
but  should  be  a  blessing  to  this  Nation, 
such  an  industry  would  have  to  have 
some  Government  help.  I  remind  the 
Senate  that  other  American  industries 
have  gotten  their  start  in  a  similar  way. 
I  need  not  call  attention  to  how  the  great 
railroads  of  the  country  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  chemical  industry  and 
many  other  industries  received  protec¬ 
tion  and  subsidies  in  order  to  get  started. 
We  have  been,  and  are,  subsidizing  civil 
aviation  in  this  country.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  Government  of  the 
Unted  States  must  direct  and  lend  a 
hand,  so  that  the  research  already  ac¬ 
complished  can  be  applied  to  industrial 
uses  of  farm  products. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  such  a  program 
can  be  set  into  operation  within  the 
framework  of  our  private-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  relating  to  agricultural  controls, 
agricultural  supports,  Government  pur¬ 
chases,  Government  fixed  standards  for 
motor-vehicle  fuel,  and  by  the  Federal 
taxing  power,  Federal  legislation  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  set  such  a  program  in  operation 
and  to  give  the  stability  upon  which 
farmers  and  businessmen  can  rely. 

Such  a  program  would  be  much  less 
costly  than  our  present  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  surpluses,  wherein  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  a  million  dollars  a  day  on  storage 
alone.  Other  nations  have  used  with 
great  success  such  a  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  time  that 
this  proposal  has  been  pending,  I  have 
received  many  encouraging  and  informa¬ 
tive  letters.  I  want  the  Senate  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  few  of  the  expressions  I 
have  received.  Mr.  Jack  Hart,  one  of 
Nebraska’s  informed  farm  writers,  has 
this  to  say: 

I  am  taking  the  unprecedented  step  (for 
me)  of  writing  a  Member  of  Congress  to  com¬ 
mend  rather  than  to  criticize.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  your  introduction  of  a  bill  to  develop 
increased  industrial  uses  of  surplus  farm 
products.  This  is  to  express  my  personal 
congratulations  and  appreciation  for  this 
action. 

In  watching  the  farm  situation  in  Nebraska 
deteriorate  at  an  alarming  rate,  I  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  one  of  the  few  real, 
long-range  contributions  the  Federal  Gov¬ 


ernment  can  make  is  the  very  thing  embodied 
in  your  bill.  To  me,  it  is  folly  to  assume  that 
human  consumption  can  be  raised  to  the 
incredibly  productive  level  our  farmers  have 
reached  or  that  production  can  long  be 
curbed  to  meet  present  demands.  It  is  only 
natural  and  correct  then  that  efforts  should 
be  stepped  up  many  times  to  utilize  these 
products  to  replace  some  of  our  exhaustible 
resources  that  are  dwindling  rapidly. 

For  Nebraska,  this  would  seem  to  offer  not 
only  the  prospect  of  a  market  for  products 
but  also  the  possibility  of  locating  processing 
plants  here  to  transform  the  raw  material 
into  usable  industrial  material.  Nebraska 
now  needs,  as  much  as  anything,  a  source  of 
employment  for  farmers  whom,  I  find,  are 
leaving  the  farms  at  a  disturbingly  fast  rate. 

Here’s  wishing  you  godspeed  in  pushing 
the  bill  which,  I  think,  could  be  the  session’s 
most  vital  legislation  to  the  long-range  wel¬ 
fare  of  Nebraska.  We'll  anxiously  be  await¬ 
ing  its  development. 

Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Farm  Bureau,  in  a  conference 
in  my  office  a  short  time  ago,  had  high 
praise  for  the  bill  which  now  is  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  farm 
bill.  Other  farm  leaders  have  expressed 
themselves.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
Clyde  Filley,  master  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Grange: 

Congratulations  for  introducing  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  development  of  increased  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  of  surplus  farm  products.  This 
idea  is  in  line  with  a  Nebraska  State  Grange 
resolution  and  presents  a  practical  solution 
to  an  important  problem. 

I  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  getting 
favorable  consideration  to  this  important 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  interest  in  this  pro¬ 
posal  spreads  over  a  wide  area.  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  A.  G.  Taylor,  of  Washington, 
Kans.,  in  which  he  states: 

I  have  just  heard  your  talk  over  the  radio 
concerning  the  farm-surplus  problem.  I 
would  like  to  let  you  know  I  endorse  your 
idea  100  percent.  I  am  writing  our  Kansas 
Senators  urging  them  to  go  along  with  your 
plan  in  converting  our  surplus  crops  into 
car  and  tractor  fuel.  *  *  *  Under  this  plan, 
the  farmer  could  consume  and  regulate  his 
own  surplus,  relieving  the  Government  of 
this  burden.  Keep  up  the  good  fight. 

I  also  include  part  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  C.  O.  Hendrickson,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  in  which  he  states: 

I  read  with  much  interest  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  in  my  local  daily  paper  stating  you  of¬ 
fered  a  farm  bill  amendment  bill  that  would 
set  up  a  commission  to  recommend  indus¬ 
trial  use  of  agriculture  products.  Thanks 
to  you,  Senator.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  agriculture  welfare.  I  could  write 
you  a  long  letter  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Louisville, 
Ky„  writes  me  as  follows: 

Concerning  your  bill,  S.  2940:  This,  of 
course,  is  the  most  intelligent  approach  to 
the  farm-surplus  problem  which  has  yet 
been  brought  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  If  you  were  able  to  get  such  a  bill 
passed  you  would  forever  dispose  of  the 
farm-surplus  problem.  It  happens  that  I 
have  been  working  on  this  for  40  years,  and 
that  I  spent  10  years  in  the  1920  period 
actually  making  a  gasoline  fuel  which  had 
a  20-percent  alcohol  content,  and  for  many 
years  it  worked  perfectly.  I  further  refer 
you  to  Alco  gasoline  made  and  put  out 
around  Baltimore  by  the  United  States 
Industrial  Alcohol  Co.  which,  also  had 
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a  long  and  excellent  experience  introducing 
alcohol  into  gasoline  for  the  purpose  of  run¬ 
ning  internal-combustion  engines.  X  should 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  of  help 
to  you  in  this  matter,  if  that  becomes  possi¬ 
ble.  You  might  ask  Senator  Earle  Clements, 
who  is  my  close  friend,  for  any  information 
you  may  want  concerning  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  when  we 
once  more  permit  the  farmers  of  America 
to  manage  and  farm  all  of  their  acres,  it 
will  be  better  for  everyone.  Then  we 
shall  make  wiser  use  of  our  land;  and 
once  more  the  farmer  can  be  a  free  citi¬ 
zen,  unhampered  by  rules,  restrictions, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  he  develops 
and  uses  the  great  resources  that  God 
has  given  us.  The  answer  is  greater  use 
of  our  farm  products. 

Mr.  President,  that  can  be  done.  As 
I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  a  5- 
percent  blend  of  alcohol  in  our  motor  fuel 
would  consume  1  billion  bushels  of  grain. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY  NEEDS  A  FARMER'S 
FARM  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  af¬ 
ternoon  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  farm  bill  which  now  is  under  con¬ 
sideration.  But  before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  for  his  unrelenting  efforts 
and  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  he 
has  devoted  to  the  solution  of  one  of  our 
most  complex  proglems,  namely,  that  of 
bolstering  the  declining  income  of  the 
Nation’s  farmers.  Personally,  I  am  very 
well  aware  of  the  long  hours  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  devoted  to  the  work 
of  his  committee,  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  I  join  a  large  host  of  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  in  expressing  sincere  thanks 
for  his  steadfast  devotion  to  duty. 

Mr.  President,  the  feelings  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  his  efforts  are  not  limited  to 
those  of  us  who  are  his  associates.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  my  home  State  have  reported  to 
me  in  instance  after  instance  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  made  lasting 
impressions  on  those  who  attended  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  hearings 
in  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  last  October.  Those 
who  participated  in  those  hearings  had 
the  highest  praise  for  the  chairman  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  them  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  in  the  truest  sense 
of  those  terms. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  issues  I  wish 
to  raise  this  afternoon,  let  me  say  that 
I  desire  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cijrtis]  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  he  has  just  made  in  support  of  his 
amendment.  On  the  basis  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  he  has  made,  I  find  myself  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  him;  and  I  expect  to  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  hope  my  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  I  cannot  urge  too  often  that 
we  must  make  a  start  on  this  program. 


No  program  for  industrial  uses  of  farm 
products  could  be  set  in  motion  unless 
the  Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  act. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  proposal.  Let  me  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  that  when  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  hearings  were  held  in  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Oreg.,  last  fall,  I  conferred  with  a 
group  of  grain  producers  in  my  State 
who  asked  me  to  give  consideration  to 
greater  industrial  use,  not  only  of  wheat, 
but  of  other  grains  as  well.  I  think 
there  is  a  gre'at  deal  of  merit  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

FALLING  FARM  INCOME - A  PROBLEM  OF  NATIONAL 

CONCERN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
the  Nation’s  farmers  but  also  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  need  a  farmer’s  farm  bill. 
We  have  had  the  sad  experience  of  dras¬ 
tic  reductions  in  farm  income  which  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  flexible  price  support  program  and 
its  “do  nothing”  policy  with  respect  to 
the  American  farmers’  financial  plight. 
To  date  the  administration  has  given  us 
a  farm  program  that  has  hurt  rather 
than  helped  our  farmers.  It  is  high  time 
for  Congress  to  enact  a  farmer’s  farm 
bill  to  correct  this  situation. 

The  administration’s  farm  program 
has  been  a  sequence  of  fatherly  advice 
to  the  farmers,  falling  farm  prices,  and 
forecasts  of  good  things  to  come.  For 
example,  in  February  1953  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  said : 

In  the  administration  of  this  Department, 
the  guiding  purpose  will  be  to  strengthen 
the  individual  integrity,  freedom,  and  the 
very  moral  fiber  of  each  citizen. 

These  words  of  wisdom  were  followed 
by  3  years  of  severe  declines  in  farm 
prices  and  farm  income.  Then,  with 
an  eye  cast  toward  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1956,  the  Administration  suddenly 
realized  that  the  farmer  is  not  a  com¬ 
modity,  but  a  human  being — a  person  of 
importance.  This  rude  awakening  called 
for  an  about-face.  It  necessitated  prom¬ 
ises  of  a  rosy  future.  Thus,  Secretary 
Benson,  after  consulting  his  clouded 
crystal  ball,  announced  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  on  February  2,  1956: 

A  new  buoyancy  in  the  market  place,  a 
new  hope,  a  new  vigor  and  zest,  can  be 
anticipated  *  *  *  surely  it  should  be  re¬ 
flected  promptly  in  prices  and  incomes. 

By  this  statement,  the  Secretary  as¬ 
sured  himself  of  a  niche  in  the  Wilson, 
Dulles,  McKay  “foot-in-mouth”  hall  of 
fame. 

In  fact,  he  almost  outdid  a  Republican 
of  1929,  who  was  promising  prosperity 
“just  around  the  corner”  before  the 
country  was  thrown  into  the  most  devas¬ 
tating  depression  in  all  its  history. 

For  several  days,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  supplied  an  abundance  of 
statistics  to  demonstrate  the  seriously 
depressed  state  of  farm  prices  and  farm 
income.  For  that  reason,  I  shall  not  go 
deeply  into  these  figures,  but  shall  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  a  few  examples  of  farm 
price  declines  that  have  caused  so  many 
hardships  for  farmers  in  Oregon  and 
elsewhere. 


The  latest  figures  available  show  that 
the  parity  ratio,  as  of  February  15,  1956, 
was  81  percent.  This  makes  grim  read¬ 
ing  for  the  farmers. 

I  checked  into  the  situation  relative  to 
some  of  Oregon’s  principal  cash  crops 
because  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  they 
were  doing  in  the  market  place.  An 
analysis  showed  that  farmers  in  my 
State  are  not  getting  close  to  90  percent 
of  parity  for  their  most  important  cash 
commodities. 

As  of  February  15,  1956,  cattle  and 
calves  were  bringing  66  and  73  percent 
of  parity,  respectively. 

I  digress  to  say  that  about  3  weeks 
ago  I  sold  prime-to-choice  steers  on  the 
Baltimore  market  for  11  Vz  cents.  They 
cannot  be  fed  for  that  amount.  I  lost  at 
least  6  cents  a  pound  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  steers.  That  is  the 
plight  of  cattle  raisers  across  the  coun¬ 
try;  yet  when  we  go  into  the  market 
place  and  buy  beef  at  retail,  we  find 
that  the  farmer  is  not  getting  his  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  beef  across  the 
counter. 

Wheat  was  bringing  82  percent  of 
parity  on  the  national  average.  Dairy 
products  ranged  from  79  percent  of 
parity  for  butterfat  to  87  percent  for  all 
wholesale  milk.  Turkeys  were  at  88 
percent,  hogs  at  57  percent,  sheep  at 
61  percent,  and  lambs  at  76  percent  of 
parity.  Potatoes  brought  83  percent, 
barley  69  percent,  and  oats  74  percent 
of  parity,  according  to  the  February  15, 
1956  figures. 

With  reference  to  the  hog  market,  I 
speak  with  some  practical  knowledge  of 
the  sorry  conditions  which  confront  the 
farmer.  Three  weeks  ago  I  sold  hogs  on 
the  Baltimore  market  for  12  V2  cents. 
They  cannot  be  fed  for  that  price.  On 
those  hogs  I  lost  at  least  3  cents  a  pound 
on  feed  costs  alone.  That  is  typical  of 
the  situation  across  the  country. 

This  year  the  farm  producers  of  Iowa 
are  receiving,  in  round  numbers,  50  per¬ 
cent  or  less  of  what  they  received  a  year 
ago  for  hogs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  a  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond,  of  Iowa.  He  is  a  man  79  years 
of  age.  His  wife  is  76.  They  are  still 
operating  their  farm  in  Iowa.  Their 
principal  cash  product  is  hogs.  They 
set  forth  in  that  letter  a  very  sad  story 
of  what  has  happened  to  them  in  the 
hog  market  in  1  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Garrison,  Iowa,  December  22,  1955. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  Paul  Raymond’s 
father.  I  know  you  and  he  are  great  friends 
and  in  regard  to  this:  I  feel  that  you  and 
I  are  friends  too.  So  I  am  writing  you  not 
only  as  Senator  but  as  a  friend  to  friend. 

Paul’s  mother  and  I  while  we  are  74  and 
79  years  old  respectively,  are  still  on  the  farm 
(only  92  acres)  actually  engaged  in  farming 
doing  almost  all  the  work  ourselves  and  en¬ 
joy  it.  We  are  in  the  best  of  health  and  try 
to  keep  some  of  our  youthful  spirits  by 
church  and  other  community  activities.  It 
seems  to  work  well. 

We  received  the  Congressional  Record 
until  Senator  Gillette  was  defeated  last  year. 
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It  stopped  coming  when  his  term  ended.  I 
enjoyed  reading  it  very  much.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  very  informative  and  interesting 
and  I  surely  miss  it. 

When  the  Agricultural  Act  was  passed 
August  9,  1954.  I  followed  the  arguments 
in  the  Senate  very  closely  and  I  wish  to  com¬ 
pliment  you  on  the  stand  you  took  on  that 
issue.  You  deserve  the  praise  and  support 
of  all  farmers,  as  I  find  on  the  questions  of 
prices  and  economic  equality  for  farmers 
you  have  always  fought  for  their  interests. 
Many  thanks. 

I  have  always  thought  that  flexible  price 
supports  were  the  wrong  approach  and  time 
is  proving  and  will  prove  this  contention, 
I  believe. 

I  know  from  experience  that  when  farm 
prices  are  low  the  farmer  in  order  to  keep 
up  his  income  so  as  to  meet  necessary  ex¬ 
penditures  must  raise  more  products  as 
price  times  products  equals  his  income.  Even 
if  produced  at  the  same  cost. 

The  farmers  of  Iowa  are  very  much  dis¬ 
tressed  at  the  present  time  by  the  low  prices 
being  received  for  hogs  and  cattle,  especially 
hogs. 

We  sold  117  head  of  hogs  this  fall  around 
December  1  at  an  average  of  approximately 
10  cents  and  they  brought  $2,920.63;  if  we  had 
received  the  same  price  that  we  received  1 
year  earlier  18.5  cents,  we  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  $5,343.72,  a  difference  of  $2,422.09. 
This  difference  added  to  the  difference  of 
those  we  still  have  makes  quite  a  shrinkage 
for  small  farmers  like  us. 

There  are  approximately  2,500  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  in  our  county,  Benton,  and  as  we  are 
small  farmers  I  suspect  the  difference  we 
sustained  was  about  the  average  sustained 
by  these  2,500  families  and  so  would  ap¬ 
proximate  about  $7,500,000  on  hogs  alone  in 
this  county.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers 
are  distressed  when  80  or  90  percent  of  our 
income  is  derived  from  livestock? 

We  were  always  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
basics  were  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity 
this  would  take  care  of  livestock  prices,  but 
present  distressed  prices  prove  the  fallacy  of 
such  an  opinion. 

I  am  not  fully  informed  as  to  what  meth¬ 
ods  Secretary  Benson  could  use  in  respect  to 
the  emergency  now  existing  with  hog  prices 
cut  in  two. 

Are  there  any  laws  or  measures  passed  by 
Congress  whereby  he  could  relieve  this  sit¬ 
uation? 

If  there  is  I  wish  you  would  give  me  this 
information. 

A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  an  article  for  our 
county  paper,  Cedar  Valley  Times,  which  I  am 
enclosing.  Of  course  I  wouldn’t  expect  a  law 
in  this  regard.  My  point  as  you  will  know 
when  you  read  the  article  was  to  get  the  idea 
across  to  our  community  that  while  a  lot  of 
industry  and  labor  was  on  a  war  footing, 
people  were  expecting  farm  prices  to  be  on 
a  peace  basis. 

We  spent  the  last  two  winters  in  Florida 
with  Paul  but  will  stay  in  Iowa  this  winter. 
We  expected  to  buy  a  new  car  and  drive  to 
Florida  this  winter  but  with  prices  such  as 
they  are,  this  is  out  of  the  window. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Your  friend, 

Sam  Raymond. 

FLEXIBLE  SUPPORTS  AND  FLEXIBLE  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Secretary  Benson  and 
other  Department  of  Agriculture  spokes¬ 
men  would  have  the  American  people 
believe  that  there  has  not  been  time 
enough  since  the  passage  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  flexible  support  program  on 
basic  crops  to  really  test  the  effects  of 
the  flexible  support  program.  What 
Benson  has  failed  to  make  clear  to  the 
American  people  is  that  ever  since  he 
has  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  has 
had  the  discretionary  power  to  impose 
reductions  in  price  supports  on  many 


farm  commodities,  and  he  proceeded  im¬ 
mediately  to  do  just  that,  as  the  figures 
I  am  about  to  read  will  show. 

In  fact,  since  Benson  has  been  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  he  has  reduced  price 
supports  on  commodity  after  commodi¬ 
ty  over  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  had  jurisdiction,  except  for 
wool. 

I  offer  these  figures  in  further  sup¬ 
port  of  the  argument  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon  in  rebuttal  to  the  propaganda 
which  Secretary  Benson  has  been  feed¬ 
ing  the  consumers  of  the  country  for  a 
long  time.  He  has  been  feeding  them 
the  false  propaganda  that  he  has  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  place  his 
flexible  price-support  program  in  opera¬ 
tion.  He  started  to  put  it  into  operation 
shortly  after  he  took  the  oath  of  office. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  exercise  the 
discretionary  power  he  has  over  farm 
supports  and  prices  by  reducing  the 
parity  on  farm  commodity  after  farm 
commodity.  He  reduced  the  parity  on 
every  commodity  over  which  he  had 
jurisdiction,  save  and  except  wool.  He 
did  not  do  it  on  wool,  because  we  passed 
a  wool  bill  which  stopped  him. 

In  that  wool  bill  we  adopted  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Brannan  plan.  Sena¬ 
tors  will  recall  that  it  was  recommended 
by  spokesmen  for  the  administration, 
but  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  they 
were  telling  us  what  an  awful  thing  it 
would  be  for  this  country  if  the  principle 
of  the  Brannan  plan  should  ever  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  connection  with  agricultural 
legislation. 

I  wish  to  document  my  charge  that 
Benson  proceeded  immediately  after 
taking  office  to  reduce  farm  prices  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  discretionary  powers 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  record 
shows  that  he  reduced  price  supports  on 
one  farm  commodity  after  another  to 
the  great  detriment  of  our  farm  economy. 

In  February  1953  Benson  announced 
that  he  would  support  dairy  products  at 
90  percent,  then  permitted  them  to  fall 
to  an  average  of  83  percent  for  the  year. 
In  March  and  April  1953  he  cut  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  price  on  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal — an  important  protein 
feed — from  $80  to  $57  per  ton,  weaken¬ 
ing  all  feed  prices.  In  October  1953  he 
cut  supports  for  tung  nuts  from  $63.38 
to  $54.96.  During  the  same  month  he 
cut  supports  for  barley  from  $1.24  to 
$1.15;  in  October  he  cut  oats  from  80 
cents  to  75  cents;  grain  sorghum  from 
$2.43  to  $2.28  per  hundred;  cottonseed 
from  $54.20  to  $54  per  ton. 

During  1954  Benson  continued  to  use 
his  discretionary  power  to  destroy  farm 
prices.  In  January  he  cut  soybean  sup¬ 
ports  from  $2.56  to  $2.22  per  bushel.  In 
February  he  cut  butter  supports  from  67 
cents  to  56  cents  per  pound  and  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  from  $3.74  to  $3.14.  In 
March  he  cut  dry  edible  beans  from  $7.79 
to  $7.24.  In  April  he  cut  flaxseed  from 
$3.79  to  $3.14.  In  September  he  cut 
1955-crop  wheat  from  $2.24  to  $2.08;  in 
December  1954  he  cut  1955-crop  grain 
sorghum  from  $2.28  per  hundreweight 
to  $1.78;  barley  from  $1.15  to  84  cents; 
oats  from  75  cents  to  65  cents  per  bushel; 
rye  from  $1.43  to  $1.18;  soybeans  from 
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$2.22  to  $2.04  per  bushel;  and  cottonseed 
from  $54  to  $46  a  ton. 

In  1955  he  continued  the  discretion¬ 
ary  slash  of  farm  prices.  What  this 
means,  Mr.  President,  is  that  he,  more 
than  anyone  else,  is  responsible  for  the 
sorry  condition  in  which  the  farmer 
finds  his  purchasing  power  at  the  farm 
gate.  If  I  should  say  nothing  else  in 
my  speech  today,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
stress  the  fact  that  the  problem  which 
confronts  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
farm  program  is  the  problem  of  return¬ 
ing  to  the  farm  gates  of  America  a  de¬ 
cent  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers.  If  they  do  not  have  it  to¬ 
day  it  is  principally  because  of  America’s 
No.  1  economic  enemy  since  this  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  in  office,  namely,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  whom  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  is  100  percent  responsi¬ 
ble.  I  place  the  responsibility  right 
where  it  belongs,  namely,  on  the  porch 
of  the  White  House  itself. 

I  have  given  the  record  of  this  man  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet  we 
hear  the  Republican  propaganda  that 
the  administration  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  put  its  flexible  support  program  into 
operation.  The  sad  thing  is  that  they 
have  put  too  much  into  operation.  The 
farmer  has  suffered  because  of  what  they 
have  done  already  with  their  collapsible 
support  program. 

What  the  farmers  need  today  is  relief 
from  this  sliding  scale  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  a  return  to  a  high  pur¬ 
chasing  power  at  the  gates  of  the  farms, 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  country’s  economy 
can  be  assured  of  a  continued  high  level 
of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
other  consumers  of  our  Nation. 

We  cannot  continue  the  present  course 
for  long.  Oh,  the  administration  can 
broadcast  all  the  economic  propaganda 
it  wishes.  However,  this  administration, 
or  a  Democratic  administration,  or  any 
other  group,  cannot  repeal  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  laws.  We  cannot  have 
millions  of  American  farmers  continuing 
to  suffer  declines  in  their  purchasing 
power  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  high 
level  of  economic  prosperity  for  all  the 
other  people  of  our  country. 

Earlier  today  we  listened  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  of  which  I  am  happy  to 
be  a  member  under  his  able  leadership, 
read  the  latest  statistics  showing  what 
is  happening  to  small  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  skyrocketing  bankruptcy 
figures. 

We  do  not  find  prosperity  on  the  main 
streets  of  America.  Let  anyone  talk  to 
the  small-business  men.  Let  anyone 
listen  to  small-business  men  testify  be¬ 
fore  our  committee.  If  he  does,  he  will 
learn  that  the  alleged  prosperity  of 
which  the  administration  boasts  is  a  very 
spotty  prosperity,  and  is  primarily  a 
prosperity  for  the  rich,  not  for  the  people 
of  low  income.  The  small-business  men 
and  the  farmers,  whose  case  we  are 
pleading  today,  are  now  fighting  a  de¬ 
pression. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  problem  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
I  am  presenting.  However,  the  Eisen- 
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hower  administration  cannot  erase  the 
facts.  The  facts  are  written  indelibly 
into  the  economic  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  and  they  are  having  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  economic  welfare  of 
America’s  farmers. 

As  I  pointed  out,  in  1953  and  1954  Ben¬ 
son  continued  to  slash  the  prices.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  what  he  did  in  1955. 

In  1955,  Secretary  Benson  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  hack  away  at  farm  prices.  He 
cut  price  supports  on  corn  from  $1.62  to 
$1.58  in  March;  in  April  he  cut  the  price 
of  dried  beans  from  $7.24  to  $6.36;  in 
May  he  cut  the  price  of  rice  from  $4.66 
to  $4.03 ;  in  June  he  cut  the  price  support 
for  the  1956  crop  of  wheat  from  $2.08  to 
$1.81;  and  in  October  he  cut  tung  nuts 
from  $54.90  to  $51.06  per  ton. 

THE  FARMER’S  LOSS  MEANS  NO  GAIN  FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 

Lower  farm  prices  have  not  resulted 
in  lower  food  prices  for  the  consumer. 

While  the  farmer  has  been  on  a  Ben¬ 
son  toboggan  without  brakes,  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  continued  to  pay  high  prices 
for  food.  Yet  this  administration  and 
its  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  justify  the  present  farm  pro¬ 
gram  to  city  consumers  by  propaganda 
that  rigid  price  supports  were  being  paid 
by  them.  Later  he  directed  this  type  of 
misleading  propaganda  against  labor. 

The  farmer  is  receiving  a  declining 
.share  of  the  retail  price  of  the  consu¬ 
mer’s  food  basket.  That  conclusion  is 
based  on  USDA  data.  A  more  searching 
inquiry  of  the  distribution  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  directed  by  President 
Truman  before  he  left  office,  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  a  rider  to  an  appropriation 
bill — by  vote  of  the  83d  Republican  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  have  here  a  table  which  is  very  in¬ 
structive  in  showing  what  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  has  done  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  consumers.  It  shows  price  in¬ 
dex  figures  taken  from  different  pages 
of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors.  The  only  change 
I  have  made  is  to  put  the  several  series 
next  to  each  other  so  we  can  more  easily 
see  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  table  entitled  “Food  and 
Farm  Prices,  1952-55.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Food  and  farm  prices,  1952-55 
[1947-49=100] 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Consumer  prices  paid  for  food . 

115 

113 

113 

111 

Wholesale  price  of  processed 
foods . . . . . 

109 

105 

105 

102 

Wholesale  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts . . 

107 

97 

96 

90 

Prices  received  by  farmers... 

106 

95 

92 

88 

Percent 


Change  in  consumer  prices,  1952-55 _  3 

Change  in  wholesale  prices  of  processed  food, 

1952-55 . 6 

Change  in  wholesale  price  of  farm  products, 

1962-55 _ 16 

Change  in  prices  received  by  farmers,  1952-55 _  17 


Source:  Economic  Indicators,  published  by  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these  fig¬ 
ures  show  several  points  that  are  very 
revealing  as  to  what  kind  of  administra¬ 
tion  we  have  in  the  executive  branch. 

Look  at  the  bottom  line  in  the  table. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  have  been 
shoved  down  by  7  percent  from  1952  to 
1955,  annual  averages.  The  farmers 
have  been  injured  grievously. 

Look  at  the  top  line.  American  con¬ 
sumers  did  not  benefit  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  farmers.  Retail  prices  of 
food  have  dropped  only  3  percent.  Look 
at  the  second  line.  The  small-business 
men,  grocers,  and  others  who  buy  and 
sell  processed  foods,  have  not  benefited. 
The  drop  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  proc¬ 
essed  foods  is  down  only  6  percent,  only 
slightly  more  than  retail  prices. 

Look  at  the  third  line.  The  small- 
business  man  and  others  who  buy  from 
the  farmers  and  sell  to  processors,  bene¬ 
fited  very,  very  little  from  falling  farm 
prices.  The  wholesale  price  of  farm 
products,  at  which  these  brokers  and 
buyers  must  sell  to  the  processors, 
dropped  16  percent,  almost  as  much  as 
the  prices  received  by  farmers. 

It  was  the  food-processing  industries, 
not  the  little  one,  but  the  big  monopo¬ 
listic-type  corporations,  who  benefited 
from  the  sliding-scale  policies  of  the  past 
3  years.  The  prices  at  which  processors 
buy  farm  commodities  dropped  by  16 
percent.  But  the  prices  they  charged  to 
retail  grocers  dropped  by  6  percent.  This 
is  an  administration  of  the  big  gouge, 
and  everywhere  you  look  it  is  the  big 
gouge  for  big  industry. 

It  is  no  accident  that  dollar  for  dollar 
as  farm  income  has  fallen  the  past  3 
years,  corporation  profits  after  taxes 
have  increased.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  in  1956,  for  the  first  time  in  any 
nation  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world, 
dividends  paid  to  a  few  corporation- 
stock  holders  are  greater  than  the  total 
farm  net  income  of  all  the  5  million 
farm-operator  families  in  the  Nation. 

Altogether  the  total  cumulative  cut  in 
family  income  in  the  past  3  years  has 
amounted  to  $8.6  billion.  Even  though 
farm  operators  have  reduced  their  farm- 
production  expenses  by  greater  efficiency, 
going  without,  and  other  means,  net 
farm  income  dropped  from  $14.9  billion 
in  1952  to  $11  billion  in  1956.  And  farm 
gross  income  dropped  from  $37.8  billion 
to  $33.3  billion. 

THE  BENSON  FARM  EXODUS 

Farm  population  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  population  has  declined  from 
16.6  million  to  13.5  million.  But  this  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  average 
age  of  the  American  farmer  is  almost  60 
years.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  policies  are  driving  the  farmers 
off  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  had 
breakfast  with  about  15  persons  from 
my  State,  including  farmers  and  their 
wives,  and  they  stressed  the  point  which 
I  have  just  made.  They  expressed  great 
concern  over  what  is  happening  to  the 
young  farmer,  what  is  happening  to  the 
young  veteran  who  came  out  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war,  and  who 
invested  heavily  in  a  modern  farm,  only 


to  discover  that  with  the  falling  farm 
prices  he  is  either  going  to  lose  his  farm 
or  have  to  mortgage  it  for  many  years 
in  the  future;  that  the  farm  does  not 
offer  him  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
happiness  in  life  he  contemplated  when 
he  went  on  the  farm. 

These  were  older  farmers,  for  the  most 
part,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  being  near  the  60-year  average 
which  I  have  cited  as  a  vital  statistic. 
Their  concern  was  not  about  themselves, 
but  about  their  boys  and  daughters  who 
they  had  hoped  would  carry  on  in  the 
family  tradition,  on  the  farm.  Those 
boys  and  daughters,  as  one  mother  said 
to  me  at  breakfast  this  morning,  have 
been  brought  up  on  4-H  and  Future 
Farmer  programs  and  had  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  great,  happy  horizons  that 
farm  life  might  offer  them,  only  now  to 
be  disillusioned  by  a  farm  program  which 
has  produced  this  terrible  decline  in 
farm  prices  and  in  farm  income. 

One  thing  for  which  I  am  going  to 
fight  hard,  Mr.  President,  is  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  left  in  this  bill  at  least 
something  which  will  provide  immediate 
financial  returns  to  those  farmers.  They  | 
need  the  relief  now,  not  2  or  3  years  from 
now.  I  serve  notice  that  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  sit  here  and  vote  for  any  amend¬ 
ment  or  to  strike  from  this  bill  anything 
which  seeks  to  take  away  from  the 
farmers  who  live  on  family  farms,  the 
relief  they  need  through  an  increase  in 
their  purchasing  power. 

Several  of  the  farmers  spoke  to  me 
this  morning  concerning  the  soil  bank. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  soil  bank,  and  I  shall 
say  something  about  it  later  in  my 
speech.  Several  farmers  said  to  me, 
“Senator,  what  will  the  soil  bank  do  in 
the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon  to  meet 
the  need  for  purchasing  power  now?” 

The  fact  is  that  it  would  do  very  little, 
if  anything,  Mr.  President.  In  Oregon 
we  are  dealing  with  diversified  farming, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cite  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  can  be  grown  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  climate  that  is  not  produced  in 
the  farm  areas  of  the  Willamette  Val¬ 
ley-orchards,  grain,  grasses,  livestock,  > 
poultry,  and  right  down  the  gamut  of 
diversified  farming.  But  the  farmers 
are  confronted  with  the  serious  problem 
of  declining  prices  for  their  products. 
They  must  have  a  farm  bill,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  which  will  restore  purchasing 
power  to  them.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  will  be  of  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  immediately  to  the 
farmers,  except  the  90-percent-of-parity 
program.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  against 
it,  because,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  mis¬ 
led  by  the  propaganda  about  surpluses, 
either.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
agricultural  surpluses  are  among  our 
greatest  national  assets. 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  SURPLUSES 

I  believe  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
America  if  we  did  not  have  the  surpluses. 

I  do  not  know  how  so  many  million 
Americans,  off  the  farms  and  in  the 
cities,  can  fall  for  the  advertising  propa¬ 
ganda — and  that  is  what  it  has  been — 
put  out  by  a  group  of  political  advertis¬ 
ers,  that  these  surpluses  are  something 
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to  be  feared.  They  are  a  great  asset. 
They  are  essential  to  our  security. 
They  are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  living  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  watch  out 
for  the  day  when  America  does  not  have 
a  surplus  of  food.  Read  history. 
Whenever  a  civilization  reaches  the 
break-even  point  of  food  supply  it  starts 
to  stand  still,  and  when  it  drops  below  a 
break-even  food  supply  it  begins  to 
decay. 

So,  the  consumers  in  the  industrial 
areas  of  America,  as  I  like  to  point  out  to 
labor  audiences  as  I  talk  to  them  across 
the  country,  should  know  that  the  wage 
scale  is  more  dependent  upon  a  surplus 
food  supply  in  America  than  most  people 
appreciate.  The  wage  scale  in  America 
would  soon  toboggan  if  we  did  not  have 
a  surplus  food  supply. 

Take  a  look  at  these  surpluses.  One 
might  get  the  idea  that  they  are  so 
enormous  that  they  are  wrecking  our 
economy,  and,  yet,  for  the  22  years  we 
have  had  a  support  program  we  have 
produced,  even  during  wartime,  only  a 
slight  percentage  over  and  above  the 
food  we  have  used.  Mark  my  language. 
I  said  “used”,  not  “needed.”  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in 
his  heroic  utterances  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  has  pointed  out  so  many  times,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  food  we 
need  and  the  food  we  use. 

Mr.  President,  we  boast  of  our  Nation’s 
high  moral  principles  and  practices  in 
respect  to  seeing  to  it  that  not  a  person 
in  this  country  goes  hungry. 

Until  there  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in 
America  who  is  undernourished,  until 
there  is  not  a  needy  fellow  citizen  in 
America  who  is  eating  below  a  standard 
of  nutritious  diet,  until  there  is  not  in 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  an  aged  person, 
domiciled  in  a  charitable  institution  or 
in  a  place  where  he  or  she  requires  spe¬ 
cial  care,  who  does  not  get  the  food 
needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  body — not 
until  then  will  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  stop  his  fight  for  a  greater  use 
of  our  surplus  food  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Not  until  we  change  the  statistic 
which,  I  understand,  shows  that  still 
less  than  half  the  schools  of  America 
supply  a  free  lunch  to  the  school  chil¬ 
dren,  will  I  stop  my  fight  to  expand  the 
lunch  program  for  America’s  school 
children.  They  happen  to  be  our  great¬ 
est  wealth.  They  happen  to  be  the 
greatest  wealth  we  have  because  our 
wealth  is  in  our  people;  our  wealth  is  in 
our  human  beings. 

I  take  the  position,  and  my  record  is 
clear  in  this  regard,  that  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  the 
Senate,  the  guiding  star  ought  to  be  the 
general-welfare  clause  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  When  I  talk  about  expanding 
the  school-lunch  program,  when  I  talk 
about  using  our  present  food  surpluses 
to  make  certain  that  the  needy  aged  are 


permitted  to  live  out  their  lives  In  de¬ 
cency,  with  ample  food  of  a  nutritious 
nature,  I  am  fighting  for  the  general- 
welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution.  I 
am  keeping  faith  with  the  Constitutional 
Fathers  who  formed  this  Republic,  and 
made  clear  at  the  time  of  its  formation 
that  its  purpose  was  to  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  people  through  the 
processes  of  the  economic  and  political 
freedom  of  choice  of  the  individual  cit¬ 
izen. 

What  we  must  do  today  is  to  take  a 
legislative  problem  such  as  this  and 
translate  it  into  moral  values.  That  is 
the  function  of  statesmanship.  We  in 
the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
that. 

Tet  there  are  in  this  country  those 
who  talk  about  the  importance  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  as  against  human  welfare. 
I  say  shame  on  them.  I  am  not  one  who 
thinks  a  balanced  budget  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
my  country.  I  happen  to  know  also  that 
if  the  budget  should  be  unbalanced  in 
order  to  protect  and  promote  great 
moral  values,  there  would  result  the 
strongest  and  most  desirable  balance 
our  society  and  our  Republic  could 
enjoy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  remarks.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him  that  our  surplus  foods 
constitute  one  of  the  best  deterrents  to 
war.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  a  number  of  years.  From  his  activi¬ 
ties  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  he 
knows  that  any  nation,  before  it  goes  to 
war,  certainly  must  determine  whether 
it  has  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food. 

Soviet  Russia  today  is  looking  at  us 
and  especially  at  our  surplus  food.  So¬ 
viet  Russia  knows  approximately  what 
surpluses  we  have.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  think  that  if  Soviet 
Russia  had  all  the  surpluses  we  have,  and 
if  we  had  the  meager  amount  which 
Russia  now  has,  a  different  situation 
might  exist  in  the  world  today? 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  pointed  out  was  also 
pointed  out  the  other  day  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  namely,  that  if  Russia  had  our 
surpluses,  she  would  be  giving  us  an  even 
worse  licking  on  the  economic  front  than 
we  are  getting  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  the  fight  for  freedom  has  to  be 
won.  Russia  would  not  be  making  the 
mistake  we  are  making  of  letting  the  peo¬ 
ple  starve  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
which  we  should  be  bringing  over  to  the 
side  of  freedom.  Russia  would  not  be 
letting  corn  rot  in  Government  storage 
bins. 

That  practice  cannot  be  justified  in 
terms  of  history,  and  historians  will  not 
justify  it.  Historians  will  write  a  black 
page  against  our  country  because  of  our 
failure  to  use  our  surpluses  of  food  in 
this  generation  to  strengthen  freedom  in 
the  nations  of  the  world  where  stomachs 
are  empty  and  will  have  to  be  filled  be¬ 
fore  the  people  can  be  won  over  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  brought  out 
a  few  moments  ago,  the  surplus  food  is 
needed  and  can  be  used  at  home,  espe¬ 
cially  in  programs  such  as  the  school 
lunch  program.  Our  surpluses  are  not 
being  used  to  the  fullest  extent  by  a  long 
shot. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  the 
figures  over  a  22-year  period  run  some¬ 
where  between  1.6  percent  and  3.5  per¬ 
cent  of  overproduction  beyond  use  each 
year.  That  is  not  much,  especially  when 
we  have  the  job  of  changing  the  amount 
we  have  used  into  the  amount  we  need 
and  making  certain  that  all  who  need 
food  get  it. 

We  hear  the  charge  made  that  if  we 
stand  for  a  stamp  plan  in  the  use  of  sur¬ 
plus  food,  we  are  some  sort  of  creeping 
socialists.  Of  course,  we  become  accus¬ 
tomed  in  the  Senate,  when  we  stand  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  to  being 
called  creeping  socialists,  or  worse.  But 
I  point  out  that  the  food  stamp  program 
is  a  pretty  good  private  enterprise  prin¬ 
ciple  when  it  is  put  to  work,  because  the 
food  gets  into  the  mouths  of  those  who 
need  it,  and  the  grocer  gets  his  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  As  he  knows,  I  am  one  of  the 
coauthors  of  a  bill  which  would  put  a 
food  stamp  plan  into  effect  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  pleased  to  be  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  question  of  surpluses  has  been 
raised.  Let  me  make  an  observation  as 
to  what  we  do  with  other  surpluses. 
The  poor  farmer  has  been  abused  and 
kicked  around  and  made  the  victim  of 
much  political  advertising  because  of 
the  food  surpluses.  The  farm  surplus  is 
slight,  and  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the 
farm  surpluses  is  slight  compared  with 
what  is  spent  in  the  form  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people’s  tax  dollars  to  take  care  of 
other  surpluses. 

Before  I  name  some  of  the  other  sur¬ 
pluses,  let  the  Record  show  again,  as 
has  been  stated  before  in  the  debate, 
what  the  net  cost  of  the  support  program 
has  been  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
for  22  years. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  knows,  because  I  have 
heard  him  use  this  figure  in  his  remarks, 
the  total  net  cost  for  22  years  has  been 
$2.3  billion;  that  is  all.  The  cost  has 
been  less  than  $1  a  person  a  year.  As  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions,  that  is  a 
pretty  cheap  insurance  premium  to  pay 
for  the  high  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  farmers,  who  have  been  ring¬ 
ing  the  cash  registers  frequently  on  the 
Main  Streets  of  America. 

That  is  why,  when  I  talk  to  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  say  to  them,  politely  and  respect¬ 
fully,  “What  is  the  matter  with  you 
businessmen?  Do  you  not  see  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  tingling  of  your 
cash  registers  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmers  in  this  area  of  your 
State?” 

Too  many  businessmen  have  fallen  for 
the  political  buncombe  of  the  opponents 
of  a  rigid-support  program,  who  are 
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trying  to  convince  them  that  it  will  lead 
to  some  sort  of  national  bankruptcy. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  do  with  other 
surpluses.  What  do  we  do  when  there  is 
a  surplus  of  labor?  That  is  all  unem¬ 
ployment  is.  Unemployment  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  labor,  so  far  as  the  needs  of  the 
economy  are  concerned  at  the  time  the 
unemployment  occurs.  Do  we  say,  “It 
is  too  bad.  Just  let  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operate”? 

There  was  a  time  in  the  earlier  days  of 
our  country  when  exploiters  were  in 
complete  control  of  our  Government, 
when  that  was  the  labor  policy  of 
America 

*  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr;  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  A  moment  ago  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  talking  about  the  income  of 
farmers.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  farmers  last  year, 
after  taking  a  deduction  of  4  percent  in¬ 
terest  on  their  investments,  earned  an 
average  of  71  cents  an  hour.  The  De¬ 
partment  yesterday  revealed  that  farm 
income  had  dropped  another  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  So  I  think  it  is  a  safe  guess  that 
farm  income  in  the  next  year  will  be 
considerably  below  70  cents  an  hour. 
That  will  make  farmers  second-class 
citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Second-class  citizens  is 
a  pretty  high  economic  rating  for  them. 
With  that  kind  of  farm  income,  I  think 
the  present  farm  program  has  put  them 
down  to  third  class  or  below.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  latest  release  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  dated  March  6. 
It  says: 

Farmers’  realized  net  income  in  1955  is 
now  estimated  at  $10.8  billion,  down  a  billion 
dollars  or  9  percent  from  1954,  on  the  basis 
of  more  complete  information  on  farm  mar¬ 
ketings  and  farm  production  costs  last  year. 
The  decline  was  due  to  lower  average  prices 
of  farm  products  accompanied  by  a  slight 
increase  in  farm  expenses. 

The  value  of  changes  in  crop  and  livestock 
inventories  is  included,  the  decline  in  net 
income  from  1954  to  1955  was  $1.3  billion,  or 
11  percent.  Farmers  as  a  whole  built  up 
their  inventories  in  both  years,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  was  smaller  in  1955  than  in  1954. 

Now,  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota: 

Net  income  after  the  adjustment  for  in¬ 
ventory  change  was  $11  billion  in  1955.  Add¬ 
ing  farm  wages  of  $2  billion  and  $6  billion  of 
income  from  nonfarm  sources  gives  $19  bil¬ 
lion  as  the  total  income  of  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion. 

But  that  includes  wages  the  farmer 
gets  if  he  works  in  the  neighboring  saw¬ 
mill,  or  wages  he  receives  on  his  part- 
time  job  at  the  neighboring  creamery, 
or  wages  he  receives  from  any  other 
part-time  job. 

I  read  further: 

This  was  5  percent  below  1954.  With  the 
farm  population  increasing  1  percent,  per 
capita  income  declined  6  percent  to  $860. 
Per  capita  income  of  the  nonfarm  population 
increased  almost  5  percent. 

But  what  figures  are  we  talking  about? 
We  are  talking  about  figures  below  $1,000 
a  year.  When  there  occurs,  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  a  little  increase  in  per 
capita  income,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  headlines  that  fact,  but  it  for¬ 


gets  it  is  telling  the  people  about  net 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing.  It  spawns  sec¬ 
ond-class  citizenship.  In  my  judgment, 
we  cannot  call  such  a  citizen  even  a  sec¬ 
ond-class  citizen  if  his  net  income  is 
less  than  $1,000  and  he  is  willing  to  work 
as  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  willing 
to  work  and  do  work. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  question  of  labor 
surplus.  What  do  we  do  when  we  have 
a  labor  surplus,  represented  by  unem¬ 
ployment?  We  see  to  it — and  we  ought 
to  see  to  it — that  there  is  unemployment 
compensation  provided.  And  the  great 
effort  today — and  it  is  entirely  proper— 
is  to  increase  the  amount  of  such  un¬ 
employment  compensation  and  provide 
for  an  extension  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  coverage.  That  is  what  we  do 
when  we  have  a  labor  surplus. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  of  the 
great  industrial  surplus  in  America  to¬ 
day.  There  is  unbounded  prosperity  on 
the  part  of  some  companies,  and  on  the 
part  of  some  powerful  companies  in 
America,  which  are  producing  defense 
materials.  But  what  would  happen  if 
we  would  jerk  the  rug  out  from  under 
them  and  stop  having  defense  materials 
produced? 

From  the  standpoint  of  civilian  pro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  President,  large  military 
production  is  surplus  production.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  need  it  for  defense,  and  that 
is  why  Wayne  Morse,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  has  not  voted  yet,  and  does  not 
intend  to  in  the  immediate  future,  for 
reduction  in  defense  appropriations. 
He  is  cognizant  of  the  dangers  that  will 
confront  free  men  in  the  decades  ahead. 
He  does  not  believe  the  Russian  objec¬ 
tives  have  changed  merely  because  their 
tactics  have  changed  from  military  to 
economic.  I  happen  to  believe  Russia 
still  plans  to  try  to  override  and  rule  the 
world.  But  the  fact  remains  that  when 
we  undertake  an  analysis  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  today,  we  learn  it  is  not  a  civilian 
economy.  It  is  a  mixed  defense  and 
civilian  economy,  and  the  production  of 
war  goods  really  is  surplus  to  our  civilian 
economy. 

If  one  could  turn  a  switch  here  this 
afternoon  and  shut  off  the  production 
of  war  goods,  what  kind  of  legislation 
would  we  have  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
seeking  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
civilian  economy?  We  would  have  tax 
writeoffs.  We  would  have  tax  amorti¬ 
zation  schemes.  We  would  have  one 
proposal  after  another  for  American  in¬ 
dustry.  We  should  have  them,  and  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  ever  going  to 
work  any  harder  than  I  will  work  to  keep 
American  industry  strong.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  general  welfare  objectives. 

I  cite  that  example  because  we  know 
that  some  industrial  and  business  leaders 
are  crying  to  high  heaven  about  farm 
surpluses,  forgetting  that  the  great  in¬ 
come  they  are  receiving  because  of  war 
production  is  in  itself  a  farm  of  indus¬ 
trial  surplus'. 

What  does  that  illustrate?  I  think  it 
illustrates  a  great  economic  fact,  namely, 
that  is  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
Farmers,  businessmen,  workers,  teachers, 
professional  men,  consumers  all  and  pro¬ 
ducers  all,  are  in  this  economic  boat 


together.  If  we  punch  a  hole  in  the  bow 
or  punch  a  hole  in  the  stern,  or  start 
weakening  the  boat  in  any  way,  we  had 
better  watch  out  or  we  shall  all  drown 
economically  in  a  pool  of  economic  de¬ 
pression. 

Figures  of  speech  are  dangerous  in 
debate,  because  they  can  be  applied  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  Arguments  by  anal¬ 
ogy  in  debate  are  dangerous  because, 
after  all,  their  application  is  restricted. 

I  use  that  figure  of  speech  to  stress 
something  which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
stressed  sufficiently  in  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill,  and  that  is  that  all  of  us  are 
in  the  same  economic  boat,  and  we  can 
not  afford,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  us,  to  let  the 
low  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
farmer  continue  to  decline.  That  is  why 

I  take  that  position.  There  is  nothing 
inconsistent  about  it.  I  have  taken  the 
same  position  when,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  fought  for  legislation  to 
benefit  labor  under  the  general  welfare 
philosophy.  I  have  taken  the  same  po¬ 
sition  when  I  have  fought  for  workmen’s 
compensation  legislation.  I  have  taken 
the  same  position  when  I  have  fought 
for  legislation  which  seeks  to  keep  for 
industry  its  legitimate  economic  rights. 
We  can  not  follow  a  discriminatory 
policy  by  which  only  some  are  going  to 
be  the  favored  few.  We  must  protect 
the  best  interests  of  that  group  in  the 
long  run.  Even  though  a  certain  group 
may  have  a  plush  period,  even  velvet 
wears,  and  what  is  more  shabby  than 
worn  velvet? 

Many  of  the  big  interests  in  America 
today  are  wearing  velvet,  but  many 
farmers  are  wearing  rags,  and  it  is  about 
time  we  did  something  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  and  see  that  they  can 
clothe  themselves  properly,  economically. 
When  I  use  that  figure  of  speech  I  do 
not  limit  it  to  the  raiment  of  the  body. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago,  be¬ 
fore  the  interruptions,  which  are  appre¬ 
ciated,  I  was  talking  about  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  farm  population  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  What  is  happening  to  the  farm 
population  of  America? 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
between  1950  and  1954  industrialized 
farms  increased  26  percent,  and  the 
number  of  small-sized  farms  declined  by 

II  percent.  This  trend  is  not  unwelcome 
to  the  administration.  Here  is  what  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  said  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
just  recently: 

In  the  long  run,  the  continued  downtrend 
of  our  farm  population  and  the  strong  up¬ 
trend  of  our  whole  population  will  contribute 
to  larger  per  capita  incomes  of  our  farmers. 

If  that  was  intended  to  reassure  the 
farmers  of  my  section  of  the  country,  let 
me  say  it  put  them  deeper  in  the  dol¬ 
drums. 

Despite  the  downward  spiral  of  farm 
income,  farm-land  values  are  going  up. 

In  a  recent  briefing  by  that  staff  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Reserve  Board  economists 
were  asked  to  explain  this  apparently 
contradictory  development.  They  ex¬ 
plained  that  corporate  farm  operators 
were  anxious  to  expand  their  holdings 
and  hence  were  offering  high  land  prices 
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to  smaller  farmers.  This  is  an  unwhole¬ 
some  trend. 

It  supports  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  Benson  is  culling  farmers. 

This  elimination  of  small  farms  and 
the  growth  of  corporate  farms  is  re¬ 
grettable.  Some  argue  that  corporate 
farms  are  more  efficient.  That  is  the 
same  argument  advanced  for  the  Soviet- 
style  collective  farms.  Both  are  equally 
soulless  and  destructive  of  individualism. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  FARMERS  AND  CONSUMERS 

It  is  apparent  to  me,  and  undoubtedly 
is  apparent  to  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  national  self-interest 
will  be  served  if  future  food  supplies  are 
safeguarded  for  a  rapidly  growing  popu¬ 
lation.  The  only  way  to  safeguard  our 
food  supply  is  to  move  rapidly  to  in¬ 
crease  farm  income.  The  only  solution 
of  the  problem  of  farm  income  is  to  re¬ 
peal  the  sliding  scale,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  full,  adequate  level  of  farm-in¬ 
come  protection  and  price  supports. 

In  my  view  it  is  idle  to  think  that  this 
administration  will  do  anything  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmers,  even 
though  given  authority  to  do  so  by  the 
Congress.  The  only  available  remedy  at 
this  time  is  to  enact  specific,  mandatory 
legislation  which  will  require  Secretary 
Benson  and  President  Eisenhower  to 
maintain  the  return  on  all  the  basic  farm 
commodities  at  90  percent  of  a  fair 
parity  price.  Many  commodities  not  now 
classified  as  basic  farm  commodities 
should  be  considered  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  let  me  say, 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  farm  popu¬ 
lation,  that  we  had  better  relate  it  to 
the  population  trends  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  because  the  population  trends  in 
the  United  States  are  dramatic.  The 
rate  at  which  our  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  is  astounding.  The  population  ex¬ 
perts  point  out  that  they  see  no  reason 
for  a  decline  in  the  population  increase 
rate.  And  it  is  related  to  surplus  food. 
Of  course,  I  happen  to  believe  that  if 
we  would  make  proper  use  of  our  surplus 
food,  today,  both  domestically  and  in 
connection  with  foreign  policy,  we  would 
not  have  any  quantity  worth  talking 
about  in  Government  bins. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  I 
made  earlier,  namely,  that  our  entire 
civilization  is  dependent  in  a  very  real 
sense  on  surplus  food.  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  desire  to  repeat  now,  that 
when  we  study  history,  we  find  that 
civilization  after  civilization  became 
decadent  when  it  failed  to  produce  a  sur¬ 
plus  food  supply.  China  of  ancient 
times  was  the  greatest  civilization  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  it  was  a  surplus 
food  nation.  It  was  not  a  deforested 
China;  it  was  not  an  eroded  China;  it 
was  not  a  China  with  thousands  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  land  without  topsoil.  It  was  a  China 
that  produced  more  food  than  its  people 
could  eat,  and  it  was  a  China  of  great 
civilization — as  great  for  its  time  as  we 
are  for  ours,  comparatively  speaking. 

Similarly,  we  might  refer  to  Persia, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  or  the  Roman 
Empire.  We  can  go  on  down  the  casual¬ 
ty  list  of  fallen  civilizations;  and  what 


do  we  find?  We  find  that  they  fell  when 
they  failed  to  produce  surplus  food. 

One  of  the  great  duties  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  I  respectfully  submit,  is  to  raise  our 
sights,  so  as  to  see  into  the  future, 
decades  ahead.  We  do  not  have  to  look 
very  far  into  the  future,  insofar  as  our 
country  is  concerned,  and  in  connection 
with  the  population  problem,  to  see  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  20  years;  1976  is 
only  20  years  away.  We  should  examine 
the  population  trends  in  America. 

There  is  a  statistic  which  I  like  to  use 
in  that  connection,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  repeated  too  frequently,  in  or¬ 
der  to  illustrate  to  the  American  people 
why  we,  as  Senators,  have  an  obligation 
of  statesmanship  in  1956,  in  connection 
with  our  consideration  of  a  farm  bill,  to 
think  about  American  boys  and  girls  in 
1976. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kerr 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  for  the 
past  20  years  we  have  reduced  our  horse 
and  mule  population  from  approximately 
19  million  head  to  something  less  than 
5  million  head  at  the  present  time.  That 
decrease  has  released  approximately  43 
million  acres  of  land  for  the  production 
of  food  for  human  consumption,  whereas 
we  used  to  use  that  land  to  produce  feed 
for  horses  and  mules.  Without  that 
additional  43  million  acres,  today  we 
would  actually  have  a  shortage  of  food. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  In  addition,  we  are  los¬ 
ing  approximately  1  million  acres  of  land 
a  year  because  of  bad  soil  practices,  ero¬ 
sion,  the  construction  of  additional  mili¬ 
tary  installations,  the  expansion  of  cities, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  entirely  correct;  and  I 
appreciate  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  my  speech,  by  his  reference  to  what 
is  happening  to  us  because  of  our  failure 
to  operate  a  soil-conservation  program 
and  a  flood-control  program — and  all  in 
the  name  of  a  balanced  budget,  although 
such  projects  will  return  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  many  times  their 
cost. 

For  instance,  let  us  consider  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  Oregon — to  say  nothing  of 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  East, 
and,  in  particular,  in  North  Carolina,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  other  eastern  areas. 
Let  us  consider  the  situation  in  my  State 
of  Oregon  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to 
build  great  dams  for  flood  control — dams 
which  are  needed.  Great  expanses  of 
rich  topsoil  by  the  thousands  of  tons 
have  been  washed  into  our  rivers,  never 
to  be  replaced,  but  gone  forever,  although 
there  is  no  question  that  the  building  of 
the  needed  flood-control  dams  would  not 
only  have  prevented  the  loss  of  that 
land,  but  would  also  have  prevented 
floods.  I  can  take  any  of  my  colleagues 
to  my  State  and  can  show  them  areas 
where  farms  are  protected  by  dams 
which  already  have  been  constructed; 
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and  then  I  can  take  them  a  few  miles 
farther,  and  can  show  them  where  farms 
have  been  washed  away  because  of  our 
failure  to  provide  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  such  dams. 

Such  dams  are  nonpartisan  projects* 
Mr.  President.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  is  a  great  Republi¬ 
can,  and  I  know  no  one  who  has  stood 
more  firmly  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
us  in  urging  that  these  dams  be  built. 
This  is  a  nonpartisan  proposition.  I 
say  we  cannot  justify  on  the  basis  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  the  penny-wise,  pound- 
foolish  policy  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  flood 
control;  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  correct  in  the  statement  he  has 
made  in  regard  to  what  has  happened  to 
us  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  fertile  land 
because  of  erosion  and  floods. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Let  me  say  that  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  propaganda  that  high 
price  supports  are  responsible  for  our 
agricultural  surpluses  is  very  silly.  I 
have  yet  to  know  of  a  case  where  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  who  made  the  claim  that 
high  price  supports  are  responsible  for 
our  surpluses  could  substantiate  it  by 
statistics.  If  we  study  all  the  statistics 
in  regard  to  agriculture,  we  find  more 
often  than  not  that  when  prices  de¬ 
clined,  production  rose.  Certainly  that 
is  true  of  the  situation  since  1951. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  a  price  de¬ 
cline  of  approximately  28  percent;  and, 
in  addition,  we  have  had  flexible  price 
supports  in  operation  for  1  year  and 
longer  for  dairy  products.  Despite  that 
drastic  drop  in  prices,  last  year — 1955 — 
witnessed  the  greatest  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  That,  alone,  proves  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  that  90  percent  sup- 
poi-ts  are  responsible  for  all  of  the  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
correct. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  year  after  year, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  been 
fighting  for  greater  use  of  our  surplus 
foods,  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  those 
in  the  United  States  who  are  not  get¬ 
ting  enough  food,  and  who  could  use  it 
very  well,  indeed.  That  is  what  I  am 
fighting  for;  and  I  think  we  should  make 
use  of  that  situation  in  the  interest  of 
many  values,  including,  for  example,  the 
value  of  national  health,  which  happens 
to  be  a  great  national  asset. 

If  I  were  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on 
such  a  program,  he  would  have  to  reply, 
“A  price  cannot  be  put  on  it.”  If  I  were 
to  submit  to  him  the  hypothetical  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  much  would  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  be  willing  to  pay,  by  way  of  ap¬ 
propriations,  for  a  program  which  it 
could  be  demonstrated  would  raise  the 
standard  of  health  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  as  a  population,  by  10  percent,”  the 
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answer  would  have  to  be,  “It  is  impos- 
j  sible  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  it.”  That 
‘fact  shows  what  happens  when  we  en¬ 
gage  in  such  a  program.  When  we  look 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  cold  prob¬ 
lem,  we  recognize  immediately  that  we 
ought  to  do  it. 

I  point  out  that  if  we  used  our  surplus 
food  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  our 
people  who  are  not  now  getting  the  food 
they  need,  it  would  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  standard  of  health  in 
America. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  is  satisfied 
with  the  testimony  I  have  heard  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  to  the  effect 
that  a  universal  school-lunch  program  in 
America,  instead  of  a  program  which 
reaches  less  than  half  of  our  schools, 
would  have  a  tremendous  effect  in  im¬ 
proving  the  health  of  the  oncoming 
generation  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  Is  poor  old 
Uncle  Sam  “busted”?  Is  the  poor  old 
fellow  in  such  a  position  that  we  must 
weep  crocodile  tears  over  him  while  cor¬ 
porations  make  enormous  profits  after 
taxes,  ranging  from  30  to  110  percent  in 
some  instances? 

What  has  happened  to  our  social 
values?  What  has  happened  to  our  sense 
of  public  decency?  We  hesitate  on  a 
farm  program  which  seeks  to  assure  us 
a  surplus  of  food,  and  seeks  to  implement 
the  use  of  that  food  by  getting  it  into  the 
mouths  of  American  boys  and  girls  who 
need  it. 

Critics  will  say,  “What  he  talks  about 
is  theoretical,  and  idealistic.  He  is  not 
practical.”  I  have  just  proposed  what  I 
think  is  one  of  the  most  practical  pro¬ 
grams  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
could  adopt.  Also  it  is  an  ideal  put  to 
work.  That  is  all  practicality  ever  can 
be.  In  my  opinion  we,  as  Senators,  can¬ 
not  morally  justify  the  failure  to  put 
that  kind  of  program  to  work — not  if  we 
have  a  conscience.  I  also  think  that  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  problem  before  us  today 
is  a  problem  of  national  conscience.  I 
will  never  put  the  dollar  sign  ahead  of 
my  Nation’s  obligations  to  conscience. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  a  great  fighting  speech  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  Oregon,  as  well  as  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation.  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  attend  many  of  the  agricultural 
hearings  held  last  fall.  We  visited  prac¬ 
tically  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  found 
that  everywhere  farmers  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  present  farm  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  flexible  price  supports.  In 
the  great  State  of  Oregon,  at  Pendleton, 
we  found  as  much  dissatisfaction  among 
farmers  as  we  found  in  any  other  place. 
We  found  the  same  thing  everywhere. 
It  disturbs  me  to  have  Senators  and 
others  purporting  to  represent  farm  sen¬ 
timent  to  say,  “We  want  this,”  or  “We 
want  that.”  Obviously  those  people  do 
not  go  out  and  talk  with  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  Otherwise  they  would  never 
make  so  many  foolish  statements. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  contribution  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  made  to  our  discus¬ 
sion  at  Pendleton  is  still  being  talked 
about.  As  I  talk  with  our  wheat  grow¬ 


ers,  dairymen,  and  fruit  growers  who 
testified  at  that  hearing,  I  learn  that 
the  assistance  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  rendered,  the  questions 
he  asked,  and  the  comments  he  made, 
were  very  much  appreciated.  I  thank 
him  very  much. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  kind¬ 
ly  referred  to  my  position  on  the  farm 
issue.  As  he  knows  very  well,  since  he 
and  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  no  farm 
issue  has  ever  arisen  in  the  Senate  upon 
which  I  did  not  consult  him  before 
reaching  a  final  conclusion.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota,  along  with  three 
other  Members  of  this  body,  are,  in  my 
judgment,  our  farm  experts. 

No  one  needs  to  praise  the  record  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  great  record  in 
support  of  the  best  interests,  not  only 
of  the  farmers,  but  of  a  sound  national 
economy,  because  when  one  fights  for 
a  sound  farm  economy,  he  fights  for  a 
sound  national  economy.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  which  the  Senator  has 
made.  Let  me  say  good  naturedly — be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem  in  my  State — that  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  to  point  to  the  record  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  point  to  my  record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  refer  to  what  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  given  me  as  a  statistic  on 
the  trend  of  America’s  population  in 
the  next  20  years.  By  1976  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country  will  have  increased 
by  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
people  at  present  living  in  the  following 
Western  States:  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

That  is  a  great  many  people.  What 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  in  20 
years  we  will  have  increased  our  na¬ 
tional  population  by  a  number  equal  to 
the  number  of  people  now  living  in  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  West. 

We  talk  about  surplus  food,  and  about 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  farm 
families.  What  should  we,  as  Senators, 
be  doing  in  the  year  1956?  We  ought  to 
be  looking  into  the  question  of  what  the 
facts  are  going  to  be  in  1976,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  food  supply  of  America.  No 
one  wants  to  believe  it  now;  no  one 
seems  to  want  to  think  that  far  ahead, 
but  I  say  that  if  we  do  not  watch  out, 
by  the  year  2000  we  shall  not  have 
enough  food  in  this  country  to  feed  our 
population.  We  shall  not  have  enough 
food  if  we  do  not  adopt  sound  farm  legis¬ 
lation  in  our  generation  which  will  guar¬ 
antee  to  future  generations  of  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  and  girls  a  continuation  of  an 
abundance  of  food. 

Theory?  I  am  talking  about  a  hard, 
cold  fact,  Mr.  President.  We  had  better 
come  to  grips  with  it.  We  shall  not  come 
to  grips  with  it  if  we  support  a  farm 
program  which  will  make  farming  un¬ 
profitable,  which  will  drive  young  vet¬ 
erans  off  the  farms,  as  they  are  leaving 
the  farms  today,  by  the  thousands.  We 
shall  not  have  enough  food  in  the  future 
if  we  discourage  the  4-H  Future  Farmer 
boys. 


I  do  not  have  to  rely  on  my  farming 
activities  for  a  living,  but  it  so  happens 
that  at  the  present  time  I  am  showing 
a  herd  of  cattle  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  I 
have  in  charge  of  that  herd  a  young  boy 
19  years  of  age,  a  Future  Farmer  boy 
from  Poolesville,  Md.  He  is  exceedingly 
able  and  competent.  He  will  become  a 
great  farmer  and  a  great  farm  manager. 
But  he  is  discouraged  because,  as  he  talks 
with  other  young  men  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  activities  or  in  preparation  for  farm 
life,  he  is  disturbed.  So  when  I  flew  to 
Baton  Rouge  over  the  weekend  to  help 
him  show  those  cattle,  he  talked  with 
me  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  preparing  him¬ 
self  for  another  mode  of  living. 

We  need  such  young  men  in  farming. 
We  need  that  type  of  trained  farmer. 
Here  is  a  young,  scientific  farmer,  but  he 
is  discouraged.  I  say  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  a  stake  in  seeing 
to  it  that  we  do  not  follow  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  which  discourages  and  drives  off 
the  farms  young  men  such  as  the  one  1 
have  just  described.  They  are  filled  with 
discouragement  these  days.  When  we 
make  the  fight  for  a  restoration  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American 
farmer,  we  are  not  only  fighting  for  the 
oncoming  generation  of  American 
farmers,  but  we  are  also  fighting  for  the 
best  economic  welfare  of  oncoming  gen¬ 
erations  of  all  Americans. 

I  close  this  segment  of  my  speech  by 
saying  we  should  take  a  look  at  the 
hard,  cold  facts  about  population.  We 
cannot  justify  a  flexible  support  pro¬ 
gram,  leading  to  discouragement,  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  exodus  from  the  farms,  and 
undercutting  the  purchasing  power  ol 
the  American  farmer,  which,  if  under¬ 
cut  sufficiently,  will  bring  down  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  all  the  rest  of  us. 

I  was  talking  about  the  need  for  a 
return  to  high  purchasing  power  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  90-percent-of -parity  pro¬ 
gram.  There  should  not  be  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  crops.  Some  may  not  be 
adapted  to  a  fixed  support  program.  But 
aid  can  and  should  be  rendered  by  vigor¬ 
ous  purchase  programs  to  bolster  farm 
income  and  provide  more  adequate  diets 
to  millions  of  our  citizens  who  are  in 
need. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  plenty. 
We  should  not,  and  we  need  not,  allow 
a  condition  to  continue  wherever  6  mil¬ 
lion  families  and  2  million  individuals, 
unattached  to  a  family,  are  unable  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  income  to  buy  all  the 
food  they  need  for  good  nutrition  or 
enough  fiber  products  for  an  adequate 
standard  of  well-being. 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  money  demand  for  farm 
commodities,  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  strongly  urges  the  adoption  of  the 
following  direct-action  consumption¬ 
expanding  programs: 

Adoption  of  a  nationwide  food-allot¬ 
ment-stamp  plan  along  the  lines  of  a 
pending  amendment  to  S.  3183. 

Extension  to  all  schools  of  the  national 
school-lunch  program,  now  serving  less 
than  one-third  of  the  schools,  and  dou¬ 
bling  of  the  average  Federal  contribution 
per  pupil  per  day. 

Improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
fluid  milk  for  schoolchildren  program  to 
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provide  free  with  Federal  financing  at 
least  two  half  pints  of  milk  per  child 
per  day. 

Adequate  nutrition  standards  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  veterans’  hospitals, 
penal  institutions,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  by 
means  of  commodity  donation  or  food 
grants. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  HURTS  FARMERS 

The  population  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  almost  2  million  people  a  year,  but 
farm  product  consumption  and  indus¬ 
trial  employment  are  not  growing  at  the 
same  rate.  The  administration  has 
boasted  of  the  fact  that  some  64  million 
people  are  employed — a  new  record  they 
say.  The  plain  fact  is  that  employment 
has  not  increased  in  anything  like  the 
proportion  of  population  increase. 

For  example,  in  1952  unemployment 
was  2.5  percent  of  the  labor  force.  In 
November  and  December  of  1955 — 
usually  high  employment  periods  na¬ 
tionally  because  of  Christmas  employ¬ 
ment — the  administration  estimated  un¬ 
employment  at  3.6  percent.  Nor  do 
those  figures  give  the  full  picture  because 
this  administration  has  consistently  un¬ 
derestimated  actual  unemployment. 

Wage  earners  are  the  principal  con¬ 
sumers  of  farm  products.  Additional 
net  income  of  factory  workers,  and  white 
collar  workers  go  primarily  into  pur¬ 
chases  of  necessities.  It  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that  families  with  an  income  of  over 
$7,500  or  $10,000  a  year  will  not  use  extra 
income  to  buy  food — they  do  not  have 
the  need.  But  lower  income  families 
need  more  food  and  a  better  balanced 
diet  than  they  now  have.  When  they 
earn  more  and  keep  more  money  after 
taxes,  they  buy  more  food. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
between  1929  and  1953  of  the  percent  of 
income  spent  for  food  by  families  earn¬ 
ing  between  $4,000  and  $7,500  a  year. 
There  is  the  same  dramatic  increase  in 
percent  purchases  of  food  by  lower  in¬ 
come  families  between  1941  and  1953. 
So,  for  example,  families  earning  below 
$2,000 — in  constant  1953  prices — in¬ 
creased  food  purchases  in  those  12  years 
from  46  percent  to  59.4  percent. 

I  wish  to  stress  for  the  Record  that 
the  statistics  I  am  using  in  this  analysis 
of  the  purchase  of  food  are  based  upon 
constant  1953  prices. 

BIG  BUSINESS  FAVORITISM  HURTS  CONSUMER 
PURCHASING  POWER 

Since  1953  the  policies  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  have  favored  upper  income 
groups.  Large  corporations  have  in¬ 
creased  their  profits  enormously.  Small 
corporations  have  suffered  decreases  in 
profits  and  small  business  failures  have 
increased.  Wages  have  risen,  but  only 
slightly. 

During  the  1953-54  recession  profits 
after  taxes  of  large  manufacturing  cor¬ 
porations  rose  8  percent. 

What  is  important  is  not  the  increase 
in  the  hourly  wage,  but  the  increase  in 
the  take-home  wage.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past  few  years  is  that 
overtime  has  been  greatly  decreased. 
There  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
hourly  wage,  but  not  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  take-home  pay.  There 
has  been  some  increase,  but  not  a  com¬ 


mensurate  one  compared  to  the  profits 
after  taxes  received  by  the  industries  in 
which  the  workers  labor. 

As  I  said,  during  the  1953-54  reces¬ 
sion,  profits  after  taxes  of  large  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations  rose  8  percent. 
They  did  not  go  down  during  the  re¬ 
cession.  This  was  during  the  period 
when  manufacturing  unemployment  fre¬ 
quently  increased  at  a  rate  of  100,000 
a  month.  In  other  words,  unemploy¬ 
ment  increased,  but  the  income  for  the 
corporations  during  that  period  of  re¬ 
cession  rose  8  percent  after  taxes. 

Despite  the  1953-54  economic  reces¬ 
sion,  the  net  income  after  taxes  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  corporations  with  assets  af 
more  than  $100  million  rose  from  $6.1 
billion  in  1952  to  almost  $6.9  billion  in 

1953,  and  to  $7.4  billion  in  1954.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  years,  the  next  income 
after  taxes  of  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions  with  assets  between  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  and  a  million  dollars  de¬ 
clined  steadily  from  $479  million  in  1952 
to  $400  million  in  1954.  During  that 
recession  period  stock  prices  increased 
19  percent  and  dividends  5  percent.  In 

1954,  banks  lent  less  money,  but  made 
greater  profits  because  of  the  high  in¬ 
terest  rate  policies  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Farm  income  was  down  3  percent. 

Since  that  time  the  gap  and  contrast 
have  become  even  greater.  In  1954  cor¬ 
porate  profits  after  taxes  were  $17  billion. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1955,  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  were  at  the  rate  of 
$22.2  billion.  Corporate  stock  prices 
rose  from  an  index  figure  of  229  in  1954 
to  an  index  figure  of  335  in  the  last 
week  of  December  1955. 

From  1954  to  the  third  quarter  of 
1955 — the  latest  figures  available  to 
me — farm  income  declined  $2  billion. 

What  did  the  administration  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  1953-54  recession?  It  resisted 
decreases  in  excise  taxes,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  national  sales  taxes. 
Let  us  not  "kid”  ourselves  about  what 
they  are.  They  are  regressive  national 
sales  taxes. 

In  Congress,  w'e  were  successful  in  re¬ 
ducing  a  few  taxes,  but  it  took  a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  I  am  proud  that  I  was 
one  who  joined  in  that  battle  on  the  side 
of  those  who  sought  to  reduce  excises. 

While  fighting  decreases  in  national 
sales  taxes,  which  sales  taxes  hurt  con¬ 
sumers  and  discourage  buying,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  also  fighting  modest  in¬ 
creases  in  the  personal  and  dependency 
exemption  which  would  have  increased 
food  purchasing  power  for  low-income 
groups.  It  also  fought  and  defeated  a 
$20  tax  credit  for  individuals. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  that  when 
the  administration  fought  him  on  his  tax 
proposals,  it  fought  the  farmers  of 
America.  The  administration  fought 
the  farmers  of  America  when  it  fought 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  because  it 
fought  tax  exemptions,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  the  consumers  of  America 
buying  more  food  from  the  farmers  of 
America. 

The  trouble  with  the  political  propa¬ 
gandists  is  that  they  feel  the  American 
people  will  not  move  from  the  major 
premise  to  the  minor  premise  to  the 
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conclusion  of  the  syllogism.  They  insult 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people 
by  presuming  that  the  American  people 
will  not  think  through  the  premises. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  opposition  of 
the  administration  to  a  reduction  of  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  and  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  with  regard  to  the 
tax  exemptions  constituted  opposition  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
America,  because  the  tax  saving  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  so  he- 
roicly  fought  would  have  gone,  in  large 
measure,  into  food  purchases,  and 
thereby  helped  to  increase  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  farmer.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  it  would  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  prices,  and  the  farmer  would 
have  been  able  to  get  some  increase  in 
his  income. 

What  the  administration  did  was  to 

put  across  a  multibillion — yes,  billion _ 

tax-cut  bill  for  large  corporations,  stock¬ 
holders,  and  large  estates. 

One  tax  amendment  I  fought  was  one 
which  sought  to  change  the  rules  on 
depreciation.  That  amendment,  which 
unfortunately  was  agreed  to,  is  estimat¬ 
ed  to  cost  the  United  States  Treasury 
$19  billion  in  the  first  17  years  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Randolph  Paul,  a  great  student 
of  taxes — who  died  while  testifying  be¬ 
fore  a  congressional  committee — pointed 
out  that  under  the  new  depreciation 
scheme  large  corporations  would  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries,  and  would  per¬ 
manently  avoid  millions  of  dollars  of 
corporate  income  taxes. 

Stockholders  were  given  generous  tax 
cuts.  Bear  in  mind  that  only  about  8 
percent  of  our  people  own  stock,  and  the 
lion’s  share  is  in  the  hands  of  a  tiny  per¬ 
centage  of  the  people. 

What  did  this  administration  tax  bill 
mean  to  farmers?  I  want  the  farmers 
of  America  not  to  forget  that  in  the  his¬ 
toric  campaign  which  is  about  to  get 
underway  this  administration,  in  my 
judgment,  will  go  about  the  country 
making  the  same  sort  of  promises  it  has 
always  made.  What  I  wish  the  farmers 
to  do  is  to  read  right  into  the  teeth  of 
the  spokesmen  of  the  administration  this 
sorry  record  of  taxes  since  it  has  been  in 
office.  This  is  what  the  tax  bill  of  this 
administration  has  done  to  cheat  the 
American  farmers  out  of  the  decent 
standard  of  living  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled. 

This  meant  that  cash  was  put  into  the 
pockets  of  upper-income  earners,  who 
do  not  proportionately  increase  pur¬ 
chases  for  necessities  with  their  tax 
savings.  It  meant  that  low-  and  mid¬ 
dle-income  families  did  not  get  tax  re¬ 
lief,  did  not  get  needed  cash  in  their 
pockets.  If  they  had  been  granted  tax 
relief,  a  great  deal  of  it  would  have  gone 
into  food  purchases. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  HURT  BY  SAME  POLICIES 

When  I  talk  to  small-business  men  at 
their  meetings,  and  when  they  come  be¬ 
fore  our  committee,  I  sometimes  josh 
them  about  their  tendency  to  think  they 
are  big  capitalists  and  stand  somewhat 
on  the  same  economic  footing  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  United  States  Steel,  and 
other  great  monopolistic  combines.  I 
say,  "Do  you  know  where  your  interest 
really  lies?  It  is  to  be  found  with  the 
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farmers  and  the  workers,  the  teachers 
and  the  professional  people,  and  with 
the  great  bulk  of  consumers.” 

Many  of  them  went  along  with  the 
tax  giveaway  to  big  business  during  the 
historical  tax  fight  in  the  early  days  of 
this  administration. 

The  merchants  on  Main  Street  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  loss  of  farm  family  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Business  people  in  farm 
communities  are  directly  dependent  upon 
their  farm  neighbors  for  sales.  They 
are  caught  in  the  same  economic  pmch 
as  the  farmer  and  that  pinch  is  felt 
first  by  small-business  men  in  farm  com¬ 
munities.  This  is  a  vicious  circle  be¬ 
cause  for  many  farm  products  the  best 
market  is  the  nearest  market  and  loss 
of  income  in  nearby  towns  and  cities  re¬ 
duced  local  purchases  of  produce. 

The  farm  market  for  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
catches  up  with  the  conveniences  that 
are  standard  in  city  homes.  The  yet  un¬ 
tapped  markets  for  consumer  goods  on 
the  farms  is  huge.  That  market  will  re¬ 
main  untapped  until  farm  family  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  restored. 

Only  78  percent  of  farm  families  have 
electric  lights  compared  to  99  percent  of 
nonfarm  families.  Only  43  percent  of 
farm  families  have  running  water,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  nonfarm  percentage  of  96 
percent.  Inside  flush  toilets  28  percent 
to  93  percent;  telephones  38  percent  to 
82  percent;  inside  tub  or  shower  30  per¬ 
cent  compared  to  89  percent;  55  percent 
of  farm  wives  have  kitchen  sinks,  95  per¬ 
cent  of  other  wives  have  sinks. 

Industry  also  suffers  when  farm  pur¬ 
chasing  power  suffers  because  it  is  los¬ 
ing  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  sales 
for  its  products. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  speech  by  the 
president  of  Inland  Steel.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1954,  Clarence  Randall  said: 

You  remember  the  prosperity  the  farmer 
had  shortly  after  the  war?  That  prosperity 
was  transferred  to  the  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  companies.  Some  of  you  here  to¬ 
night  wish  you  had  that  prosperity  back.  It 
was  transferred  to  the  steel  companies  from 
the  implement  companies.  The  farmer  was 
buying  every  piece  of  equipment  he  had  ever 
heard  of. 

*  *  *  What  would  happen  to  the  busi¬ 
nesses  represented  in  this  room  if  the  farm¬ 
er  were  cut  back  12  percent?  We  would  have 
hard  work  to  get  together  for  this  meeting 
because  it  is  from  that  12  percent  that  the 
farmer  buys  our  products. 

During  the  past  2  years  farm  income 
has  gone  down  drastically,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young!  just 
pointed  out.  With  it  the  percentage  of 
farm  income  spent  for  capital  goods  like 
tractors  has  also  declined.  Farmers  are 
probably  the  largest  mass  purchasers  of 
petroleum  products,  and  many  other 
mass  produced  goods. 

No  economy  can  long  stand  the  strain 
of  falling  purchases  of  manufactured 
goods  by  a  large  segment  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

Industry  is  losing  income  it  needs 
when  farm  purchasing  power  is  weak¬ 
ened.  The  big  corporations  need  earn¬ 
ings  before  they  can  save  on  taxes.  The 
tax  handouts  will  last  only  so  long. 

Unemployment  grows  as  a  result  of 
loss  of  farm  purchasing  power.  A  direct 


result  is  loss  of  sales  and  loss  of  revenue 
in  the  service  trades  in  the  cities.  This 
leads  in  turn  to  curtailed  food  buying 
in  the  cities— and  the  vicious  cycle  feeds 
upon  itself. 

Despite  the  claims  of  high  employ¬ 
ment,  unemployment  during  the  last  3 
years  nationally  has  been  too  high. 
During  “good”  periods  it  has  consistently 
remained  at  over  2  million,  and  fre¬ 
quently  exceeded  5  million.  At  the  end 
of  1955,  the  unemployed  numbered  at 
least  3.6  percent  of  those  seeking  work. 

Those  unemployed  are  more  than  a 
statistic — they  are  millions  of  human 
beings  who  need  work  and  want  to  work. 
No  effort  should  be  spared  to  stimulate 
the  economy  so  that  they  can  lead  pro¬ 
ductive  lives  and  provide  their  families 
with  the  necessities  and  decencies  of 
existence. 

Their  unemployment  is  a  drag  upon 
the  economy  because  they  do  not  have 
purchasing  power  and  many  require 
community  assistance. 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  capable 
of  providing  them  with  work  and  main¬ 
taining  their  purchasing  power  in  the 
interest  of  all  other  groups  in  the 
economy. 

However  complacent  some  may  be 
about  national  figures,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  complacency  about  Oregon 
employment. 

Every  winter  our  State  experiences 
high  unemployment.  If  the  weather  is 
severe  our  unemployment  is  very  bad. 
If  it  is  relatively  mild,  unemployment  is 
fairly  bad.  But,  either  way — it  is  bad. 
The  figures  show  Oregon  unemployment 
is  among  the  highest  in  the  country  in 
winter — and  usually  we  have  the  high¬ 
est  or  second  or  third  highest  rate  of 
joblessness.  For  the  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  the  Oregon  rate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  the  highest  in  the  country — 
9.6  percent  of  covered  employment. 
This  is  a  distinction  we  could  well  do 
without.  We  need  and  can  have  and 
should  have  an  economy  that  is  better 
balanced  and  not  so  heavily  dependent 
upon  seasonal  industry. 

needed:  a  farm  program  for  a  balanced 
GROWING  ECONOMY 

Just  as  we  need  to  adopt  programs 
to  expand  purchasing  power  of  Amer¬ 
ican  consumers  so  that  they  may  buy 
all  of  the  food  and  fiber  they  need  for 
adequate  standards,  we  also  need  to 
make  maximum  use  of  the  abundance 
of  which  American  family  farmers  are 
so  efficiently  capable  of  producing  to 
back  up  and  buttress  an  intelligent  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy  and  a  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  that  will  lead  the  world  to  ultimate 
permanent  peace  with  honor,  and  ex¬ 
panded  democratic  free  governments. 

Many  United  States  produced  farm 
commodities,  up  to  10  percent  of  total 
production,  must  in  normal  years  find  a 
market  outside  our  national  boundaries. 
This  market  can  and  should  be  ex¬ 
panded.  Additional  agricultural  at¬ 
taches  and  improved  advertising  and 
merchandising  will  help  some.  But  just 
as  in  the  case  of  domestic  market,  the 
really  big  increases  in  market  demand 
for  United  States  produced  farm  com¬ 
modities  can  come  only  from  increased 
purchasing  power  in  foreign  countries, 


or  from  United  States  Government  pur¬ 
chases  designed  for  foreign  shipment. 
This  total  can  be  raised  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  annual  export  sales  of  $21/2  billion 
to  at  least  $4  billion  by  the  combined  and 
coordinated  use  by  our  Nation  of  certain 
measures.  We  shall  be  protecting  our 
farmers  at  the  same  time,  by  intelligent 
methods,  rather  than  restricting  ones, 
against  the  ill  effects  of  imports  that 
compete  with  United  States  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  To  do  this  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  proposed  and  continues  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  measures  such  as  the 
following: 

Negotiation  and  establishment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  international  commodity  agree¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  for  all  raw  materials  that 
enter  importantly  into  international 
trade,  which  will  bring  into  agreement 
all  of  the  importing  nations  as  well  as 
all  of  the  exporting  nations  for  each 
commodity. 

Negotiation  and  establishment  of  an 
international  food  and  raw  materials 
reserve  or  clearing  house,  to  stabilize 
supplies,  relieve  famines,  and  stabilize 
prices  of  all  food  and  other  raw  mate¬ 
rial  commodities  that  enter  importantly 
in  international  trade. 

Expand  the  authorizations  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  to  provide  for  $1.3  billion 
per  year  of  donations  and  sales  for  soft 
currencies  of  United  States  farm  com¬ 
modities  instead  of  the  $600  million  per 
year  now  authorized,  and  expand  the 
purposes  for  which  donated  commodities 
and  loans  of  soft  currency  may  be  used 
to  include  establishment  and  operation 
of  systems  of  universal  free  general  and 
vocational  education  in  nations  of  the 
free  world,  where  such  do  not  now  exist. 

Continuation  and  intelligent  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  point  4  program  of  United 
States  aid  to  economic  development  of 
other  free  nations  in  a  way  that  will  in¬ 
crease  coordinated  economic  growth  of 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  without 
imperiling  markets  for  American  agri¬ 
culture. 

Continuation  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  providing  for  worldwide  tar¬ 
iff  reductions  and  customs  simplifica¬ 
tion. 

Inauguration  of  full  parity  compensa¬ 
tory  domestic  income  deficiency  pay¬ 
ments  as  primary  reliance  in  supporting 
farmers’  returns  on  farm  commodities 
that  are  imported  or  exported  as  part 
of  a  nationwide  program  of  trade  ad¬ 
justment  aids  to  United  States  indus¬ 
tries,  communities,  workers,  and  farm¬ 
ers  injured  by  tariff  reductions  and 
elimination  of  import  quotas. 

Vastly  increased  domestic  consumer 
and  export  demand  for  United  States 
farm  commodities  would  be  insured  by 
adoption  of  the  programs  mentioned  in 
my  remarks  earlier. 

In  combination  with  the  domestic 
consumption-expansion  programs,  these 
special  export  programs  would  mean  for 
the  foreseeable  future  that  demand  for 
farm  products  and  expanding  full  em¬ 
ployment  economy  would  be  sufficient  to 
absorb  full  farm  production  at  prices 
approximating  90  or  100  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  although  some  would  constantly  be 
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in  danger  of  falling  below  parity  in  the 
absence  of  a  support  program. 

WINNING  THE  PEACE  WITH  FOOD 

I  may  say  that  I  intend  to  continue  to 
urge,  as  I  have  been  urging  for  many 
years  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  that  the  United  States 
proceed  to  enter  into  international  eco¬ 
nomic  treaties  with  governments  in  the 
backward  areas  of  the  world,  where  there 
is  need  for  food.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  greatest  weapons  we  have  for 
winning  the  peace  is  American  food.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  our  greatest  ex¬ 
port  need  is  the  exportation  of  economic 
freedom — and  we  call  it  enlightened 
capitalism. 

What  we  need  to  do  in  the  decades 
ahead  is  to  export  American  investments 
into  the  backward  areas,  to  help  build 
up  their  economic  productive  power,  so 
that  they  can  enjoy  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  With  a  decent  standard  of 
living  maintained,  communism  cannot 
make  any  headway  in  the  backward 
areas  of  the  world. 

To  implement  my  theory,  as  some  call 
it — to  put  into  practice  the  ideal  I  urge 
as  a  great  instrumentality  of  business 
as  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  program — 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  people  will 
have  to  stand  back  of  the  American  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  investments  are  needed.  I  care  not 
what  country  be  named,  whether  it  be 
India,  Burma,  Indonesia,  Indochina,  or 
some  South  American  country  that  needs 
help  or  relief — the  fight  for  freedom  must 
be  won. 

I  say  the  greatest  weapon  we  have 
against  Russia  is  the  proved  ability  of 
capitalism  to  give  to  the  people  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  We  shall  have  to 
export  capitalism.  The  backward  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  do  not  have  a  capital¬ 
istic  system;  most  of  them  have  a  feudal 
system.  They  need  factories,  they  need 
roads,  they  need  power  facilities,  they 
need  great  economic  producing  agencies 
of  a  capitalistic  order. 

Why  are  we  not  making  those  invest¬ 
ments?  There  are  many  reasons.  Some 
of  our  investors  say,  “We  cannot  take  a 
chance.  If  we  go  into  those  countries, 
our  investments  are  likely  to  be  confis¬ 
cated  or  nationalized.  In  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  we  know  that  our  Government  is  be¬ 
hind  us  and  will  back  us  up.” 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  have 
heard  me  say  this  before,  but  I  want  to 
say  it  again  in  this  speech:  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  change  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  of  the  flag  following  the 
dollar,  to  a  policy  under  which  the  dol¬ 
lar  will  follow  the  flag.  What  a  differ¬ 
ence.  What  a  difference  between  dollar 
diplomacy  and  a  policy  under  which  the 
countries  in  which  we  will  make  invest¬ 
ments  will  become  our  friends.  It  is  the 
difference  between  the  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  weaker  peoples  and  the 
building  up  of  the  economic  productive 
power  of  weaker  peoples. 

Of  course,  the  American  investors 
should  make  a  fair  profit.  But  if  the 
Government  will  back  them  up,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  principle,  under  which  the 
Government  backs  up  the  depositors  in 


the  banks,  so  that  they  will  know  they 
will  be  backed  up,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  make  them  eco¬ 
nomically  whole  in  case  there  is  confisca¬ 
tion — and  I  think  such  treaties  should 
provide  that  in  case  of  a  violation  by  a 
country  in  which  an  investment  is  made 
under  the  economic  treaty,  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned  will  agree  to  take  the 
case  into  the  juridical  process  of  the 
United  Nations — I  believe  we  would  have 
a  procedure  which  would  give  us  some 
hope  of  exporting  economic  freedom. 

What  is  the  application  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  to  our  problem  today?  It  is  a  very 
direct  one,  because  the  kind  of  program 
which  I  think  should  be  tried  offers  a 
great  source  for  the  use  of  surplus  food 
which  we  do  not  need  for  ourselves.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  word  “dumping.” 
Dumping  is  a  good  capitalistic  practice. 
Our  merchants  practice  it,  if  they  are  in 
the  retail  business,  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  sometimes  twice.  They  call  it 
‘‘clearance  sales.”  They  make  ready  the 
surplus  inventory  and  sell  it  for  the  best 
prices  they  can  get.  So  under  my  pro¬ 
gram  proposal — and  I  shall  apply  it  to  a 
foreign-aid  bill  in  a  moment — American 
investors  and  businessmen  who  intended 
to  invest  in  foreign  countries  would  pay 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  a  dump 
price  for  some  of  the  surplus  food,  which, 
under  the  economic  treaty  that  would  be 
made,  would  be  used  in  exchange  for 
services,  products,  easements,  rights-of- 
way,  and  equipment  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  in  the  foreign  countries.  At 
least,  the  United  States  Treasury  would 
receive  something  for  the  surplus  food, 
because  the  foreign  countries  would  not 
have  any  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Theory?  Yes.  But  it  is  a  pretty  sound 
theory  if  only  we  will  try  it  and  put  it 
into  practice. 

What  has  the  State  Department  said 
every  time  I  have  urged  this  kind  of  ap¬ 
proach?  “We  are  afraid  it  would  be  up¬ 
setting  to  the  world  market,  whether  it 
be  in  wheat  or  any  other  surplus  prod¬ 
uct.”  , 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clements]  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  other  day,  “How  can 
the  world  market  be  upset  one  iota  by 
the  sending  of  wheat,  for  example,  into 
an  area  of  the  world  which  does  not  get 
a  bushel  of  wheat  today?”  The  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Department  is  simply 
nonsense.  In  the  areas  of  the  world 
which  cannot  get  any  wheat  at  all,  the 
people  are  starving.  Under  the  arrange¬ 
ment  I  am  proposing,  I  would  be  willing 
to  trade  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  now  in  this  country  at  a  dump 
price  to  build  up  the  economic  productive 
power  of  the  people  of  India.  As  I  said 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  let  us  raise  our 
sights  50  or  100  years.  Let  us  listen  to 
what  the  experts  tell  us.  What  would 
happen  if  we  could  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  India  only  5  per¬ 
cent  in  25  years?  We  in  this  country 
would  enjoy  prosperity  of  a  much  higher 
level  than  any  we  have  even  dreamed 
about  yet.  We  are  now  living  in  a  world 
in  which  economics  can  no  longer  be 
bound  by  national  boundaries.  We  are 
living  in  a  world  in  which  we  have  to  look 
at  economic  laws  as  they  operate  on  a 
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worldwide  basis.  We  cannot  solve  the 
problem  overnight;  and  I  am  not  an 
overnighter”  on  this  issue,  either. 

I  say,  let  us  make  a  start.  Instead  of 
talking  about  a  restrictive  farm  program, 
let  us  talk  about  a  farm  program  which 
can  be  used  as  a  great  weapon  in  our 
fight  against  communism,  by  using  our 
surplus  food  as  an  export — not  merely 
as  an  export  alone,  but  as  an  instrument¬ 
ality  in  export  that  will  help  build  up 
the  economic  productive  power  of  weaker 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  I  would  make  a 
brief  comment  on  the  relationship  of  the 
program  I  have  just  suggested  to  foreign 
aid.  Last  year,  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  voted  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  knowing  I  would  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  abuse  and  castiga¬ 
tion  from  people  who  did  not  take  the 
time  to  find  out  my  reasons.  I  gave  my 
reasons  at  the  time.  I  gave  them  in  a 
press  release  from  the  committee.  I 
gave  them  on  the  same  day  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  said  I  voted  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill  in  committee,  although 
I  would  vote  for  the  best  foreign  aid  bill 
we  could  get  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
because  in  committee  I  did  not  want  to 
sanction  a  bill  which  provided  for  such 
a  large  percentage  of  foreign  aid  in 
grants,  and  such  a  low  percentage  in 
loans. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  grant  pro¬ 
posal,  the  giving  of  money  to  countries 
by  way  of  grants,  is  not  building  up  their 
economic  productive  power.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  the  idea  of  loans  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  capitalism  in  those  areas  of 
the  world  is  the  approach  which  must 
be  made  if  we  are  to  win  this  fight  for 
freedom.  So  I  said  I  would  make  a  fight 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Record 
shows  I  did,  for  an  increase  in  loans. 

We  were  not  so  successful  as  I  hoped 
to  be,  but  we  were  successful,  in  small 
part,  in  attaining  our  objective  by  offer¬ 
ing  certain  amendments.  I  believe  we 
laid  a  basis  in  the  Record  which  can  be 
used  this  year  in  the  foreign  aid  debate, 
because  this  year  I  shall  fight  again  for 
a  greater  increase  in  loans  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  grants,  and  I  shall  relate  it 
again,  in  part,  to  the  farm  surplus  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  here  again  we  can  use 
some  of  the  farm  surpluses  as  a  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  program  which,  in 
broad,  brush  strokes,  I  have  outlined  this 
afternoon. 

Neither  President  Eisenhower's  mes¬ 
sage  on  agriculture  nor  the  pending 
farm  bill  makes  provision  to  meet  any 
of  these  needs  to  expand  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  for  American  farm 
products.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  busy 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  in  that  respect. 

THE  SENATE  FARM  BILL  MOVES  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION 

For  many  years,  I  have  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  Congress  should  insulate 
our  farm  economy  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  present  administration's 
farm  program,  and  I  have  urged  that 
the  farmers  be  placed  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  status  comparable  to  that 
which  prevailed  when  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  took  over.  If  we  do  this, 
we  can  then  debate  the  various  issues  in 
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the  calm  atmosphere  of  economic  safety 
rather  than  in  the  tempestuous  atmos¬ 
phere  of  threatened  farm  depression. 

As  I  study  the  Senate  farm  bill.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  bill 
does  something  that  the  administration’s 
farm  proposals  failed  utterly  to  attempt. 
S.  3183  endeavors  to  restore  some  of  our 
farm  prices  to  decent  levels.  It  restores 
90  percent  supports  for  basics.  It  raises 
minimum  support  of  milk  to  80  percent 
of  parity,  and  restores  the  old  30-month 
base  for  calculating  manufacturing  milk 
parity.  I  intend  to  lend  support  to  its 
income-bolstering  provisions,  and  when¬ 
ever  strengthening  amendments  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  farm  income  further 
appear  to  be  reasonable  and  warranted, 
they  shall  have  my  support. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  when  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
voted  to  restore  90  percent  supports  on 
our  basic  farm  crops.  These  committee 
members  demonstrated  that  they  under¬ 
stand  the  wisdom  of  legislating  adequate 
and  fair  farm  prices  to  the  end  that  we 
may  have  a  sound  farm  economy. 

FLEXIBLE  SUPPORTS  NO  CURE  FOR  FARM 
SURPLUSES 

The  administration  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  our  farmers  endure  the  slid-  - 
ing  scale  support  program  a  little  longer, 
the  disappearance  of  our  farm  surpluses 
will  be  “just  around  the  corner.” 

Experience  on  commodities  which  have 
been  flexed  by  Benson  simply  does  not 
bear  out  this  assertion.  The  advocates 
of  flexible  supports  do  not  give  ample 
consideration  to  the  extremely  important 
item  of  the  farmer’s  fixed  costs.  If  re¬ 
turns  per  bushel  drop,  the  farmer  in¬ 
tensifies  his  production.  If  his  money 
income  from  crops  becomes  smaller,  the 
farmer  tries  to  produce  more  bushels 
to  pay  the  banker  his  interest  and  to 
pay  his  tax  bill  and  other  unyielding 
costs. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  tremen¬ 
dous  increases  in  production  which  have 
occurred  on  crops  which  were  given  the 
Benson  downward-support  treatment: 

Benson  has  cut  price  supports  on  oats 
22  percent  since  1952.  Production  has 
gone  up  25  percent. 

Soybean  supports  were  cut  20  percent 
during  the  same  period  and  production 
has  gone  up  30  percent. 

Barley  supports  were  cut  23  percent. 
Production  went  up  73  percent. 

Rye  supports  were  cut  17  percent. 
Production  climbed  81  percent. 

Grain  sorghum  supports  were  cut  25 
percent.  Production  has  gone  up  an 
amazing  180  percent. 

Some  of  these  increases  in  production 
result  from  acreage  allotments  on  the 
basic  crops,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that 
where  the  return  per  bushel  dropped, 
the  farmer  produced  more  in  order  to 
recoup  his  lost  income. 

Using  wheat  as  a  good  illustration,  let 
us  go  into  a  bit  of  history  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  production,  under 
flexible  supports,  between  1938  and  1940. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  price  support  level  of 
wheat — in  percentages — was  52  for  1938, 
56  for  1939,  and  57  for  1940.  However, 
during  the  same  period  our  wheat 
carryover  increased  almost  83  percent — 


from  153  million  bushels  to  280  million 
bushels.  During  those  years  the  farmers 
tried  to  make  up  for  income  losses  and 
to  meet  fixed  costs  by  expanding  pro¬ 
duction. 

Flexible  supports  traditionally  operate 
in  see-saw  fashion.  As  prices  are  flexed 
downward,  a  resulting  upward  pressure 
of  production  is  bound  to  occur.  The 
farmers  do  not  want  to  play  Benson’s 
see-saw  game,  because  it  offers  no  offset 
for  their  income  losses. 

Marketing  quotas  and  resulting  wheat 
allotments  kept  wheat  production  from 
reaching  new  heights  following  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  reduction  of  wheat  price 
supports  for  the  1955  crop.  The  fact 
that  a  new  production  record  was  not 
reached  was  probably  attributable  to 
reductions  in  wheat  acreage  and  excel¬ 
lent  compliance  by  farmers  with  their 
acreage  allotments.  In  1954,  with  a  62 
million  acre  allotment,  farmers  cut  their 
plantings  more  than  16  million  acres  to 
62,569,000  acres.  In  1955,  despite  lower 
price  supports,  acreage  was  further  cut 
to  58,284,000  acres. 

Because  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
farmers  under  the  allotment  program, 
our  wheat  production  in  1954  was  984 
million  bushels,  compared  to  a  900  mil¬ 
lion  bushel  total  usage.  In  1955  pro¬ 
duction  was  cut  to  938  million  bushels, 
compared  to  a  914  million  bushel  total 
usage.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  estimating,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
law,  a  production  of  925  million  bushels 
in  1956  and  a  928  million  bushel  total 
usage. 

Acreage  allotments  are  bringing  pro¬ 
duction  apd  total  usage  of  wheat  into 
balance.  The  sliding  scale  did  not  do  this 
job. 

The  flexible  support  program  has  not 
proved  itself  to  be  a  magic  formula  un¬ 
der  which  farm  surpluses  will  disappear. 
In  effect,  the  administration  confesses 
this,  when  it  proposes  the  new  soil  bank 
approach. 

basic  decision:  shall  the  farmers  bear  the 

WHOLE  IMPACT  OF  OUR  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

PROBLEM? 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  face  a  fundamental  issue 
concerning  our  surpluses.  These  sur¬ 
pluses  must  be  reduced,  and  the  process 
of  making  such  reduction  is  going  to  be 
expensive.  Someone  must  bear  that 
cost.  Apparently  the  administration 
feels  that  the  farmers  should  bear  the 
burden,  and  their  “flexible  support — in¬ 
come  reducing”  program  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  constitutes  convincing  evidence  of 
this  intention. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no 
economic  group  in  our  country,  such  as 
the  farmers,  should  be  singled  out  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  cost  of  reducing 
our  surpluses.  If  it  costs  money  to  re¬ 
duce  surpluses  to  a  reasonable  level,  I 
think  the  people  as  a  whole  should  share 
in  that  cost.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  surplus  disposal  problem  is 
national  in  scope. 

We  can  cut  surpluses  by  various  pro¬ 
grams,  but  I  think  we  make  a  tremen¬ 
dous  mistake  if  we  permit  full  play  to  be 
given  to  the  theory  that  downward  flex¬ 
ing  of  farm  commodity  support  prices 
will  eliminate  our  surpluses. 


Because  there  is  such  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  farm  income  and  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  rest  of  us,  I  urge  that  we 
support  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  restore  price  supports  on 
our  basic  crops;  arid  then,  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  moment,  I  think  we  should 
give  thorough  consideration  to  the  price 
structure  of  other  farm  commodities. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  I  do  not 
believe  our  surpluses  constitute  a  bur¬ 
den.  •  I  believe  they  are  a  blessing  for 
which  we,  as  Americans,  should  be 
humbly  thankful.  As  our  population 
trends  continue  upward,  we  shall  be 
more  and  more  thankful  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  high  productivity  on  our  farms. 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  I  suspect 
we  shall  be  dealing  with  problems  of 
how  to  increase  production  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  facilities,  rather  than  how  to  dispose 
of  surpluses.  Future  generations  will 
thank  us  for  having  kept  our  farm  econ¬ 
omy  strong  today. 

A  SOUND  LONG-RANGE  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  90-percent  price-support  for 
wheat,  as  set  forth  in  the  new  farm  bill, 
will  be  of  immense  help  to  the  Nation’s 
wheat  farmers  because  it  will  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  the  immediate  problem — 
that  of  stopping  the  decline  in  income  of 
the  wheat  farmers  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  flexible  or.  “toboggan  slide” 
program.  The  situation  has  been  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  downward  pressures  of 
the  so-called  modernized  parity  formula 
which  went  into  effect  with  respect  to 
the  1956  crop. 

Oregon  wheat  farmers  as  a  group  have 
a  deep  interest  in  the  future  of  our  farm 
economy.  They  view  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  from  a  long-range  standpoint, 
rather  than  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
They  realize  that  we  must  do  something 
about  our  wheat  surpluses,  and  they 
wish  to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
in  bringing  these  surpluses  down  to 
reasonable  limits.  However,  they  are 
understandably  reluctant  to  solve  the 
problem  through  a  system  which  would 
result  in  bankruptcy  for  wheat  farmers; 
and  they  know  that  the  administration’s 
flexible  price-support  program  will  do 
just  that,  if  it  is  permitted  to  continue. 

The  90-percent-support  program  will 
work  for  wheat,  because  wheat  farmers 
have  demonstrated,  not  only  by  their 
overwhelming  votes  in  favor  of  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  but  by  a  high  degree  of  com¬ 
pliance  with  their  acreage  allotments, 
that  they  will  keep  wheat  production 
and  total  usage  in  balance  at  90  percent 
of  parity. 

THE  DOMESTIC  PARITY  PLAN  FOR  WHEAT 

A  number  of  farm  organizations  in  my 
State,  including  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League — a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  the 
Oregon  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  Grange,  have  proposed  a  solution  to 
the  wheat  surplus  problem  in  the  form 
of  the  domestic  parity  plan. 

This  plan  in  its  broadest  outlines  is  one 
which  is  designed  to  put  the  farmers  on 
the  same  plane  as  that  of  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  American  economy.  It  as¬ 
sures  them  a  return  equal  to  parity  for 
the  portion  of  our  Nation’s  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  used  domestically  for 
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human  consumption.  In  recent  years, 
this  has  totaled  approximately  500  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  The  balance,  about  400 
million  bushels,  would  be  available  for 
other  uses,  including  export,  feed,  and 
industrial  purposes. 

The  special  feature  of  the  plan  which 
should  have  particular  appeal  to  the 
Congress  is  the  fact  that  if  the  plan  be¬ 
came  fully  operative,  the  Government 
would  no  longer  have  the  burden  of  price 
support  in  the  market  place.  Govern¬ 
ment  export  subsidies,  storage,  deterio¬ 
ration,  and  handling  costs.  That  burden 
would  be  eliminated. 

Under  the  domestic  parity  plan,  wheat 
raised  in  this  country  would  be  sold  on 
the  market  at  a  price  which  would  allow 
the  wheat  to  move  into  all  channels  of 
use.  The  farmers  would  be  assured  100 
percent  of  parity  on  the  portion  of  their 
production  reflected  in  domestic  human 
consumption  of  wheat.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  go  into  a 
full  explanation  of  how  this  plan  would 
operate,  because  that  subject  has  been 
covered  in  detail  in  previous  comments 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  in  committee.  On  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  discussed  the  program  at 
length.  At  that  time  I  associated  my¬ 
self  with  his  remarks,  and  assured  him 
that  I  was  giving  complete  support  to 
his  amendment,  of  which  I  am  one  of 
the  cosponsors,  along  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  who  now  is  presiding 
over  the  Senate  rMr.  NeubergerI. 

The  following  broad  outline,  however, 
will  provide  a  brief  resume  of  how  the 
plan  works: 

First.  The  farmer  would  sell  all  of  his 
wheat  to  the  grain  dealer  at  the  prevail¬ 
ing  market  price.  The  grain  dealer 
would,  in  turn,  sell  to  the  miller,  ex¬ 
porter,  feed  dealer,  and  industrial  user, 
as  the  case  might  be,  at  a  competitive 
price.  Incidentally  this  demonstrates 
that  the  label  “two-price”  is  a  misnomer 
for  this  plan,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  wheat  would  move  into  all 
channels  of  trade  at  one  competitive 
price  level. 

Second.  The  farmej  would  be  guaran¬ 
teed  100  percent  of  parity  on  the  portion 
which  would  be  used  for  domestic  food 
consumption,  through  a  certificate  is¬ 
sued  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  In  other 
words,  the  price  he  received  from  the 
sale  in  the  market,  plus  the  value  of  his 
certificate,  would  bring  him  100  percent 
of  parity.  v 

Third.  After  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  had  determined,  for  each  market¬ 
ing  year,  the  portion  of  the  wheat  crop 
which  would  go  into  domestic  human- 
food  consumption,  he  would  allocate 
this  quota  to  the  farmers,  in  the  farm 
of  negotiable  wheat  certificates  repre¬ 
senting  the  farmer's  share  of  total  pro¬ 
duction  in  bushels,  rather  than  in  acres. 
These  certificates  would  be  allocated  to 
the  farmers  on  the  basis  and  under  the 
same  mechanics  that  apply  to  present 
acreage  allotments. 

Fourth.  The  domestic  parity  plan 
would  stimulate  the  production  of  higher 
quality  wheat,  because  the  premium  for 
quality  would  be  determined  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,  and  the  farmer  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  supply  the  market  with  the  best 


quality  possible  in  order  to  receive  the 
premium  price  for  all  of  his  production. 

Fifth.  Returning  to  our  millers  and 
processors  mentioned  in  a  preceeding 
paragraph,  under  the  domestic  parity 
plan  they  would  buy  all  their  wheat  on 
the  open  market.  Before  they  moved 
their  products  into  the  consumer  mar¬ 
ket,  they  would  purchase  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  certificates 
covering  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
processed  by  them  for  consumption  as 
human  food.  This  would  make  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  self-financing,  and 
would  not  raise  the  price  of  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  consumer,  because,  today, 
the  miller  has  to  pay  above  the  market 
price  for  the  quality  of  wheat  he  needs 
for  processing,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  some  apprehension  has 
been  expressed  by  farmers  in  the  corn 
belt  concerning  the  possible  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  domestic  parity  plan  on  then- 
price  structure.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  these  fears  are  unfounded.  The 
fact  is  that  under  the  acreage-allotment 
system  and  crop  diversion,  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  have  observed  tremendous  in¬ 
creases  in  the  production  of  barley,  oats, 
rye,  and  other  competing  grains.  For 
example,  in  the  1954  crop  year  the  acres 
diverted  from  wheat,  produced  almost 
37  percent  more  feed  grains  than  would 
have  been  produced  if  feed  wheat  had 
been  planted  on  these  diverted  acres.  In 
1955,  the  same  diverted  acres  produced 
50  percent  more  feed  grains  than  they 
would  have  produced  in  the  form  of  feed 
wheat. 

The  figures  for  August  1,  1955,  show 
that  in  1955  the  production  of  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  grain  sorghums  increased  558 
million  bushels  above  the  10-year  aver¬ 
age,  while  the  1955  production  of  wheat 
was  243  million  bushels  below  the  10- 
year  average.  This  demonstrates  that 
our  present  efforts  to  reduce  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
another  problem,  namely,  excessive  in¬ 
creases  in  feed  grains. 

That  is  a  point  which  needs  to  be 
stressed  during  this  debate,  because  it 
is  a  point  which  is  very  much  overlooked. 
If  the  cox-n  producers  wish  to  protect 
themselves,  in  my  judgment  they  should 
favor  this  program,  rather  than  the 
present  program,  because  the  present 
program  has  resulted  in  increasing  the 
production  of  competing  grains. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  many  de¬ 
sirable  features  of  the  domestic  parity 
plan  is  its  assurance  of  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  returns  for  the  wheat  farmers. 
Along  with  the  savings  that  will  result 
to  the  Government  under  this  program, 
the  farmers  will  receive  an  increase  in 
income. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  summary,  let 
me  list  the  many  advantages  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  as  they  relate  to  the 
various  segments  of  our  economy: 

First.  The  public  w-ould  be  saved  the 
expense  of  subsidizing  wheat  into  ex¬ 
port  markets  to  the  extent  of  about  $200 
million  annually. 

Second.  The  Government  could  with¬ 
draw  from  the  wheat  business  and  per¬ 
mit  it  to  be  handled  by  American  busi¬ 
nessmen — our  grain  dealers,  millers,  ex¬ 
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porters,  and  others  in  the  wheat  and 
wheat  products  business. 

Third.  The  wheat  farmer  could  plan 
a  long-range  program  for  his  farm  which 
would  encourage  the  planning  of  farm 
operations  in  accordance  with  chang¬ 
ing-  production  and  market  conditions. 

Fourth.  The  grain  trade  would  be  free 
to  operate  without  Government  restric¬ 
tions,  since  the  reestablishment  of  one 
open  market  price  would  restore  to  the 
wheat  trader  his  traditional  marketing 
functions  on  a  free  and  competitive  basis. 

Fifth.  Other  agricultural  producers 
would  not  have  to  compete  with  all  the 
lands  diverted  from  wheat  production 
because,  as  mentioned  before,  an  increase 
in  wheat  acres  decreases  oats,  barley, 
corn,  and  other  feed-grain  production. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  is  compatible 
with  the  soil-bank  plan  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Senate.  The  soil-bank 
payments  to  producers  would  not  have 
to  be  as  large  as  under  present  price- 
support  programs,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  attractiveness  of  the  soil-bank 
payments  would  be  measured  against 
profits  from  sales  at  free  market  prices. 
Therefore,  the  soil-bank  approach  could 
be  expected  to  be  more  effective  than  if 
operated  in  conjunction  with  present 
price-support  and  adjustment  programs. 
I  have  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  six  other  Sen¬ 
ate  colleagues,  including  my  junior  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  NeubergerI,  in  a  bipartisan 
cosponsorship  of  an  amendment  to  pro¬ 
vide  by  referendum  the  domestic  parity 
plan  for  wheat. 

The  domestic  parity  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  supplement  the  wheat- 
support  provision  just  mentioned  by  be¬ 
coming  effective  on  the  1957  crop — and 
not  sooner — provided  the  farmers  vote 
favorably  on  the  domestic  parity  plan 
under  a  referendum  held  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  amendment. 

We  are  not  forcing  this  on  the  wheat 
farmers.  In  fact,  we  have  introduced 
the  proposal,  as  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  knows,  because  the  wheat  farmers 
themselves — the  Oregon  Wheat  League, 
in  our  case — asked,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  a  bill  be  introduced.  We  introduced 
the  bill.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill, 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  [Mr.  Neu— 
bergerJ  joins  me  in  saying  that  we  be¬ 
came  completely  convinced  that  this  is 
a  sound  economic  program  for  the  bene¬ 
fit,  not  only  of  our  wheat  farmers,  but 
the  agricultural  economy  generally. 

In  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  the  domestic  parity 
amendment,  thereby  opening  the  way  to 
a  realistic  long-range  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  for  wheat. 

THE  PARITY  FORMULA 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  inclusion  of  section  106  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  This  section 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  use 
either  the  old  parity  price  or  modernized 
parity,  whichever  is  higher,  in  deter¬ 
mining  price  supports  on  basic  products. 

Section  106  tends  to  ease  the  pressure 
of  falling  farm  prices.  In  this  respect  it, 
too,  deals  directly  with  the  problem  of 
falling  farm  income.  It  deserves  our 
support. 
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ASSISTANCE  FOR  LIVESTOCK  RAISERS 

The  Senate  farm  bill  offers  some  hope 
for  hard-pressed  livestock  raisers. 
Section  305  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $250  million 
for  so-called  section  32  purchases.  The 
$250  million  so  authorized  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  existing  25-percent  lim¬ 
itation  on  the  expenditure  of  funds  with 
respect  to  any  one  agricultural  com¬ 
modity. 

The  section  32  program,  if  imple¬ 
mented  with  funds  authorized  under 
the  new  bill,  could  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage  in  the  purchase  of  meat  and 
meat  products.  Such  a  meat  purchase 
program  would  exert  upward  pressures 
on  our  present  sagging  prices  of  live¬ 
stock.  However,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  part  of  the  farm  bill  could  be 
strengthened  in  three  respects.  First, 
the  amount  authorized  should  be  in¬ 
creased  if  it  is  to  have  substantial  effects 
on  products  that  are  in  surplus  and  de¬ 
pressed  in  price.  I  shall  support  amend¬ 
ments  designed  to  increase  substantially 
the  $250  million  figure  now  included  in 
this  section. 

Second,  I  believe  that  if  the  bill  is  to 
be  really  effective  in  coping  with  the 
problems  of  depressed  farm  income,  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  provision 
calling  for  certifications,  by  processors 
and  others  similarly  situated,  that  the 
producers  of  the  commodities  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  have  received  not  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  fair  support 
prices.  In  the  case  of  livestock  pur¬ 
chases,  this  would  avoid  the  regrettable 
situation  whereby  such  purchases  result 
in  profits  for  packers,  rather  than  fair 
prices  for  producers,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  recent  pork  purchase  program  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Secretary  Benson. 

Third,  I  think  we  should  make  the 
use  of  these  funds  mandatory  at  some 
point.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
has  failed  to  institute  effective  purchase 
programs  for  hogs,  although  they  fell  to 
50  percent  of  parity,  or  any  program  at 
all  for  cattle,  which  dropped  to  63  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  While  such  a  mandatory 
provision  is  difficult  to  write,  I  do  not 
see,  in  face  of  the  record,  how  we  can 
rely  on  the  Secretary  to  exercise  his  dis¬ 
cretion  on  when  to  use  these  funds. 

PREMIUM  PAYMENTS  FOR  LIGHTWEIGHT 
LIVESTOCK 

I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Humphrey],  dealing  with  the  plan 
for  a  premium  price  to  be  paid  for  live¬ 
stock  which  is  to  be  sold  in  the  market 
at  so-called  light  weights — but  at 
weights  which,  we  all  know,  really  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  meat.  Very  frequently 
the  American  consumer  overlooks  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  heaviest  animal 
that  puts  the  best  meat  on  his  table.  If 
what  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  put  on  the 
table  the  best  of  meat,  we  sometimes 
would  send  to  the  slaughterhouse  the 
lighter  carcasses.  However,  it  is  only 
natural  for  the  livestock  producer  to 
make  the  animal  as  heavy  as  he  can  in 
order  to  get  the  largest  total  price  for 
the  carcass. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  originally  introduced  a  bill. 

I  understand  he  is  now  proposing  an 


amendment,  to  provide  for  a  premium 
support  program,  by  way  of  payments 
for  sending  into  the  marketplace  lighter 
animals.  The  plan  would  have  many 
•  advantages.  It  would  not  only  give  to 
the  livestock  producer  some  boost  in 
income,  which  he  sorely  needs  these 
days — particularly  the  small  producer — 
but  it  would  also  help  to  solve  the  sur¬ 
plus  problem. 

I  will  go  along  at  any  time  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  provides  premium  payments 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  breeding 
females  in  the  livestock  industry.  If  we 
really  desire  to  handle  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  we  must  go  into  the  production  end 
of  it  and  reduce  production. 

I  have  sat  in  livestock  meetings  and 
listened  to  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  the  plans  as  to  what  we 
should  do  in  order  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  breeding  females  in  the  various 
breeds  of  livestock.  I  think  we  should 
give  consideration  to  some  premium  pay¬ 
ments  which  would  go  to  the  farmer  who 
puts  into  the  slaughterhouse  a  surplus 
of  breeding  female  livestock. 

I  have  said  that  such  proposals  would 
be  of  assistance  particularly  to  the  small 
livestock  producer.  Today  the  large 
producers  are  also  hurt.  Let  no  one 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  big  live¬ 
stock  producers  are  not  badly  hurt.  So 
far  they  are  in  a  little  better  condition 
to  ride  out  the  storm.  The  small  pro¬ 
ducer  is  not.  I  am  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  small  livestock  pro¬ 
ducer,  because  I  know  him  well.  I  as¬ 
sociate  with  him  a  great  deal  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  agricultural  interests.  I 
know  something  about  his  plight.  He  is 
not  buying  new  farm  machinery.  If  he 
can  hold  it  together  with  baling  wire,  he 
is  using  baling  wire  to  hold  it  together. 
That  shows  what  is  happening  to  his 
purchasing  power. 

So  I  hope,  before  the  debate  is  con¬ 
cluded  on  this  bill,  and  before  the  bill  is 
finally  passed,  we  shall  give  very  careful 
and  favorable  consideration  to  some  of 
the  amendments  which  will  be  proposed 
in  connection  with  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducer. 

I  expect  to  support  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  pay  bonuses  of  $1  to  $3  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  to  get  hogs  and  cattle  mar¬ 
keted  at  lighter  weights  when  there  is 
an  oversupply  of  meat. 

It  will  shorten  supply  at  times  of  high 
production  and  firm  the  market.  That 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  Government 
if  a  support  program  is  in  effect,  or  to 
the  farmers  if  it  is  not. 

THE  STATE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  COMPELLED  TO  CON¬ 
TRIBUTE  TO  FEED  AND  SEED  DISASTER  RELIEF 

One  section  of  the  Senate  farm  bill 
that  impresses  me  as  being  very  unfair 
towards  the  States,  such  as  my  own  State 
of  Oregon,  is  section  309  of  the  present 
bill.  If  this  section  were  to  become  law 
it  would  require  Oregon,  beginning  in 
March  1957,  to  contribute  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  disaster  feed  and  seed  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Government  to  hard  pressed 
farmers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  providing  such  feed  and  seed 
without  the  necessity  for  State  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  oc¬ 
casion  upon  which  a  State  should  not  be 


required  to  contribute  to  a  Federal  dis¬ 
aster  relief  program,  it  is  when  the  State 
is  in  the  throes  of  battling  a  disaster. 
When  a  disaster  hits,  the  State  has 
enormous  problems  and  extremely  heavy 
demands  upon  their  treasuries,  and  this 
15-percent  contribution  requirement 
would  simply  be  an  added  burden. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  perfectly 
clear  for  the  Record  that  I  am  not  at 
all  in  favor  of  a  State  contribution  pro¬ 
gram,  because  our  States,  on  a  State 
basis,  spend  a  great  amount  of  money 
for  flood  disaster  relief  on  behalf  of 
people  who  suffer  from  such  disasters. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  great  responsibility  in  connection  with 
these  disasters,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  work  out  a  program  of  State  con¬ 
tributions  that  is  fair.  It  is  certainly 
not  fair  to  Connecticut  and  to  the  other 
States  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country,  who  have  suffered  great  disaster 
losses  in  recent  months.  It  is  not  fair 
to  my  State.  I  believe  the  Federal  con¬ 
tribution  ought  to  be  a  national  basis, 
without  the  requirement  of  a  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  States. 


xuiuiici  complicates  tne 
issue  because  we  have  no  assurance  that 
the  affected  States  will  have  funds  on 
hand  to  contribute  a  15  percent  share 
of  the  cost  of  emergency  feed  and  seed 
grants.  Furthermore,  since  most  State 
legislatures  meet  every  2  years  for  rela¬ 
tively  short  periods,  a  State  not  having 
emergency  funds  on  hand  would  have 
to  await  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  or,  if  necessary,  might  have  to 
call  a  special  session  to  provide  the 
requisite  15-percent  contribution.  This 
would  be  procedurally  prohibitive  and 
in  many  cases  economically  inadvisable, 
because  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture  might  well  cost  more  than  the  con¬ 
tribution  the  Federal  Government  might 
made  to  the  feed  and  seed  program 
within  the  State. 

on(Plerj^or.®’  I  am  opposed  to  section 
309,  and  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sen¬ 
ators  Neuberger,  Magnuson,  and  Mur- 
1  ,^ave  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  this  section  so  as  to  relieve  the 
States  of  an  additional  disaster  burden. 


THE  SOIL  BANK 


Mr.  President,  there  are  39  million 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  which 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  classifies 
as  totally  unfit  for  cultivation — much  of 
it  even  too  poor  to  make  grazing  land. 
We  ought  to  get  this  out  of  production. 

There  are  also  47  million  acres  of 
class  4  agricultural  land  which  have 
very  limited  capability  for  cultivation 
and  might  be  better  used  for  grass  and 
trees.  Much  of  this  should  be  retired 
from  cultivation. 


These  acres  are  not  on  every  farm  in 
the  Nation,  and  taking  a  few  acres  out 
of  cultivation  on  each  farm  will  not 
necessarily  establish  the  land  practices 
we  need.  If  we  are  going  to  adopt  the 
soil  bank,  we  should  also  institute  im¬ 
mediate  studies  to  make  the  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  which  result  from  the 
program  coincide  with  our  conservation 
needs. 


The  soil  bank  program  will  not  add 
any  net  increase  to  the  farmers  in  the 
coming  year.  It  is  apparently  planned 
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to  get  soil  bank  checks  out  this  sum¬ 
mer,  which  will  be  before  the  elections, 
but  it  will  be  painfully  apparent  to 
farmers  in  the  fall,  when  they  have  less 
produce  .to  take  to  market,  that  the  pre¬ 
election  checks  were  only  an  advance 
payment  on  what  they  otherwise  would 
have  gotten  in  the  fall. 

I  am  going  along  with  this  proposal 
so  the  farmers  may  see  what  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  willing  to  do  for  them — 
which  -is  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  net  income — and  in  the  hope 
that  Eisenhower  will  let  the  farmers 
have  90  percent  supports  in  order  to  get 
his  soil  bank  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  a  very  thorough  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  a  long-range  plan 
for  the  retirement  of  our  less  produc¬ 
tive  farmlands  under  a  Bankhead-Jones 
type  of  program,  including  the  reloca¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  aspects  of  that 
program  for  small  farmers. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
that  our  most  pressing  work  at  hand  is 
to  restore  income  to  our  farmers,  so  that 
they  may  again  enjoy  the  economic 
status  they  so  richly  deserve  as  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  providers  of  the  food  and  fiber 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  our 
economy. 

Our  watchword  in  this  debate,  as  we 
come  to  face  each  amendment,  must  be: 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  upon  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  American  farmers? 

It  is  now  that  the  American  farmers 
need  to  have  their  net  income  increased. 
I  shall  support  amendments  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  American  farmers,  so 
that  greater  assurance  of  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  can  be  given  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  all  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  before  I  begin  my  state¬ 
ment  I  should  like  to  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  for  the  wonderful 
speech  he  has  made.  We  always  find 
him  fighting  for  the  people  who  need 
help.  I  know  he  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  certain¬ 
ly  need  much  help. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  for  weeks  now  farm  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  on  the  tips  of  most  of  our 
tongues  in  the  Senate.  For  weeks  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  has  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

A  constant  hammering  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  for  its  program  with  every  force 
at  its  command,  including  threats  of 
Presidential  veto,  has  been  going  on  for 
months.  The  President,  Mr.  Benson, 
leaders  of  the  administration  everywhere 
have  been  working  away  busily  trying  to 
discredit  the  work  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  All 
I  have  heard  is  that  we  must  back  the 
administration’s  program — Mr.  Benson’s 
program — but  not  once  have  I  really 
heard  any  repreesntative  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  speak  in  terms  of  the  farmers’ 
program.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
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spent  months  in  the  field  last  year  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  to  find  out  from  the  farm¬ 
ers,  not  from  Mr.  Benson  or  experts  sit¬ 
ting  on  their  soft  leather  cushions  in 
Washington,  what  they  thought  the 
trouble  was  with  their  own  problems. 
Overwhelmingly  and  with  rare  dissent, 
through  the  great  farm  areas  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  came  the  cry  for  a  return  to  90- 
percent  supports,  with  rigid  controls,  on 
the  basic  commodities. 

So  much  has  been  said  here  in  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  that  I  am  afraid  some  of 
us  are  missing  the  point  of  the  farmer’s 
case.  So  much  has  been  threatened  by 
the  administration  and  so  much  has  been 
promised  that  I  am  afraid  some  of  us 
may  be  getting  off  base  and  into  a  forest 
of  propaganda  and  hysteria  so  thick  that 
we  cannot  see  the  trees.  It  might  be  said 
we  cannot  see  the  farmers’  problem  for 
the  maze  of  juggled  figures  and  propa¬ 
ganda. 

We  set  out  on  a  track  with  a  good 
view  of  where  we  were  going.  The  track 
was  built  for  us  by  the  testimony  of 
thousands  of  farmers  given  last  fall.  But 
the  administration  has  laid  so  many 
spurs  and  side-tracks  here  in  recent 
weeks  that  I  am  afraid  we  are  all  trying 
to  go  down  a  different  one,  and  will  wind 
up  on  the  junkheap. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  today 
I  wish  to  cite  a  cross-section  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  given  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  by  farmers  in 
my  State  concerning  the  farmers  prob¬ 
lems  and  how  they  think  they  ought  to 
be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senate  some  of  the  statements  which 
were  made  at  Columbia,  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  The  first  statement  is 
that  of  George  D.  Bell,  of  Callison,  S.  C., 
from  which  I  read,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is 
George  D.  Bell.  I  own  and  operate  a  farm 
at  Callison  in  the  lower  section  of  Green¬ 
wood  County,  within  2  miles  of  where  my 
father  and  grandfather  owned  and  operated 
farms.  For  five  generations  or  more  my  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  farmers. 

Our  farmers  are  generally  unorganized. 
What  little  organization  they  have  is  loosely 
knit,  usually  with  no  united  and  often  di¬ 
vergent  purposes.  The  farmers  have  no  high- 
priced  public  relations  men  to  tell  their  true 
story  to  Congress  as  have  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

We  have  no  way  of  informing  the  people 
that  our  net  income,  countrywide,  has 
dropped  27.5  percent  since  1948,  and  has 
rapidly  fallen  since  the  spring  of  this  year; 
while,  during  the  same  period,  wages  have 
increased  and  business  profits  have  reached 
an  all-time  high.  We  have  no  way  of  telling 
the  people  the  consumer  pays  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  his  income  for  food  and  the  farm¬ 
er  receives  a  smaller  part  of  each  dollar  paid 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

We  constantly  hear  a  howl  about  the  large 
farm  surpluses  the  Government  has  in  ware¬ 
houses  over  the  country.  I  honestly  believe 
the  few  hundred  million  dollars  invested  in 
cotton,  under  the  price-support  program,  is 
just  as  essential  to  the  security  of  our  coun¬ 
try  as  the  more  than  $100  billion  invested  in 
war  material,  about  which  we  hear  nothing. 
It  looks  like  it  depends  on  whose  foot  the 
shoe  fits. 

The  manufacturers  and  their  labor  are 
making  more  than  they  have  ever  made  be¬ 
fore  and  the  farmer  is  making  less.  And 
these  manufacturers  generally  receive  cost- 
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plus  contracts,  while  the  farmers  get  well 
under  100  percent  of  parity. 

About  the  only  time  the  farmer’s  side  gets 
presented  to  the  public  is  when  some  Con¬ 
gressman  or  Senator  with  the  moral  fortitude 
to  espouse  an  unpopular  but  just  cause  uses 
the  congressional  forum  to  speak  the  truth. 
These  courageous  men  may  never  hear  from' 
us,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  we  are 
grateful  and  won’t  forget  you.  We  don’t  have 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  at  your  hear¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  and  we  do  appreciate 
especially  your  coming  here  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  tell  our  story.  We  feel  hon¬ 
ored  that  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
one  of  your  committee. 

Many  of  our  farmers  have  been  forced  away 
from  the  farms  to  seek  other  employment. 
There  cannot  be  a  further  acreage  reduction 
without  affecting  those  still  operating  a 
family-sized  farm.  The  further  reduction  of 
the  cotton  acreage  in  my  county  will  make 
it  imperative  to  unite  these  small  farms  into 
big  operations,  thus  destroying  altogether 
the  family-sized  farmers  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  stability  of  America. 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  family-sized 
farm  is  just  as  American  as  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  Constitution, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  from  the' 
American  scene. 

Gentlemen,  our  rural  schools  have  gone, 
the  post  offices  and  churches  are  going.  They 
are  taking  away  our  fourth-class  post  offices 
and  that  will  affect  our  churches  and  finally 
the  people  are  going  to  have  to  move  out  of 
the  country  and  you  won’t  have  the  family¬ 
sized  farms  and  it  will  all  be,  as  you  might 
say,  kind  of  similar  to  these  collective  farms 
in  Russia.  That  is  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  trend. 

That  is  the  statement  of  one  of  my 
farmers  in  South  Carolina. 

The  next  statement  is  that  of  E.  H. 
Agnew,  president,  South  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau,  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  also  is  a 
farmer  in  the  county  of  which  I  am  a 
native — Anderson  County.  This  is  his 
statement: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  E.  H.  Agnew,  a  general  farmer 
from  Anderson  County,  S.  C.  I  farm  266 
acres  as  a  combination  cotton  and  small 
grain  and  beef  cattle  farm. 

I  am  here  in  sympathy  with  our  avowed 
intention  of  hearing  primarily  from  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  in  South  Carolina  as  to  what 
they  want  with  respect  to  the  future  farm 
support  price  program.  I  ask  your  permis¬ 
sion  to  tender  a  statement  that  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  on  behalf  of  the  South  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  of  which  I  am  president. 

This  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
officers  and  directors  and  the  more  than 
19,000  farm  families  in  South  Carolina  who 
are  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  We  are 
grateful  for  this  opportunity.  We  wish  to 
commend  you  for  making  known  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  want  this  hearing  to  be 
used  as  a  sounding  board  for  farm  organ¬ 
izations,  but  rather  that  you  wanted  to  hear 
from  as  great  a  number  as  possible  of  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  in  South  Carolina  as  to  what 
they  desire  by  way  of  improvement  in  farm- 
program  legislation,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  support  prices  for  farm  commod¬ 
ities. 

The  primary  interests  of  farm  people  aside 
from  overall  national  problems,  have  to  do 
with  maintaining  abundant  production  of 
foods  and  fibers  without  loss  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  to  participate  fully  in  devel¬ 
opment,  maintenance,  and  expansion  of  a 
sound  and  prosperous  economy.  We  pledge 
our  vigorous  support  of  every  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

We  join  heartily  in  widespread  support  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  we  shall  Just  as  heartily  join  in 
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defense  of  its  basic  provisions  if  need  be. 
We  favor  90  percent  of  parity  support  price 
for  all  basic  commodities,  and  that  pro¬ 
ducers  earn  such  supports  by  voluntarily  ad¬ 
justing  production  to  consumption.  We 
favor  90  percent  of  parity  support  price 
on  any  basic  crop  when  growers,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote,  impose  marketing  quo¬ 
tas  upon  themselves. 

We  do  not  favor  any  two-price  system. 

We  vigorously  support  rural  electrification 
and  REA  telephone  service  to  the  point  that 
American  agriculture  be  adequately  serviced, 
and  we  shall  vigorously  oppose  any  move 
designed  to  cripple  these  services  or  to 
hinder  expansion  to  the  point  that  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  be  not  completely  and  eco¬ 
nomically  serviced. 

We  believe  that  the  prime  responsibility 
for  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  sound  national  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  including  acreage  control  and  sup¬ 
port-price  features  of  such  a  program,  rests 
upon  the  individual  producers  of  each  sep¬ 
arate  commodity,  and  that  recommendations 
of  such  producer  groups  should  prevail  if 
and  when  such  recommendation  can  be  jus¬ 
tified  and  proven  not  to  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  or  the  overall  farm  program. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  the  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
spoke  contrary  to  the  stand  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau.  That  organization 
is  against  some  of  the  things  for  which 
Mr.  Agnew  spoke.  But  I  admire  him 
for  expressing  his  views  concerning  the 
beliefs  of  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina. 

Another  statement  from  which  I 
should  like  to  quote  is  that  of  Ed  B. 
Baskin,  president  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Soil  Conservation  District  Super¬ 
visors,  Bishopville,  S.  C.  Mr.  Baskin 
said: 

I  will  summarize,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  been  farming  10  years.  I  came 
out  of  the  Army  in  1945.  I  farmed  600  acres 
of  land.  This  600  acres  of  land  was  formerly 
in  four  farms.  Those  four  farms  at  one  time 
grew  over  400  acres  of  cotton.  Today  the 
allotment  on  the  four  farms  is  down  to  140 
acres  of  cotton,  and  I  believe  we  face  a  10 
or  12  percent  additional  cut  when  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  take,  I  want  to  point  that  out.  On 
these  farms  at  one  time  there  were  more 
than  20  families  and  I  would  say  at  that 
time  those  families  averaged  as  many  as  10 
people  per  family. 

This  shows,  Mr.  President,  how  we  are 
drifting.  I  continue  to  read: 

Today  with  the  present  cotton  allotment 
we  are  down  to  five  families.  We  have 
mechanized,  don’t  have  a  mule  on  the  600 
acres  that  used  to  be  considered  approxi¬ 
mately  a  25-horse  farm.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  have 
never  failed  to  vote  overwhelmingly  to  place 
acreage  controls  on  both  cotton  and  tobacco. 

I  would  like  to  substantiate  the  statements 
made  earlier  today  that  we  are  not  only 
willing  but  we  are  anxious  at  all  times  to 
control  ourselves  to  the  very  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  that  will  bring  our  production  in  line 
with  the  produce  that  is  required  by  our 
Nation. 

Now,  if  a  man  of  Mr.  Benson’s  qualifica¬ 
tions  could  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  almost  be  inclined  to  go  along 
with  it,  on  the  basis  that  he  would  put 
everybody  back  on  the  basis  of  good  Chris¬ 
tian,  honest,  hard  times.  I  think  probably 
some  hard  times  would  be  good  for  all  of 
us,  but  there  is  utterly  no  hope  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  about  the  dollar-an-hour  minimum 
wage  with  the  comparative  scale  of  high  pros¬ 
perity  the  rest  of  this  Nation  is  enjoying 
today. 


So  the  only  answer  is  to  do  something  to 
help  the  farmer.  I  think  it  is  purely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  simple  economic  justice. 

Now,  I  had  some  figures  here  X  would  like 
to  quote  verbatim,  but  since  I  am  only  on 
ad  lib  basis,  I  will  quote  them  as  best  I  can. 

The  United  States  has  given  away  since 
World  War  I  to  foreign  nations  $130  billion. 
We  have  given  away  $45  billion  to  foreign 
nations  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with 
$11  billion  sitting  in  the  Treasury  yet  to  be 
given  away.  It  seems  they  are  having 
trouble  giving  it  away.  Yet  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  less  than  a  month  ago  comes 
out  with  a  well-planned  propaganda  an¬ 
nouncement  they  had  lost  $800  million  on 
the  farm  program  within  the  past  year :  $800 
million.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  in  the 
last  10  years  we  have  given  away  $45  billion 
to  foreign  nations.  The  whole  thing  was 
set  up  as  a  propaganda  trap  to  turn  the 
general  public  against  the  farmer  and  his 
parity  program  with  a  very  completely  satis¬ 
factory  and  successful  result  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

I  think  it  is  most  tragic  that  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  busied  himself  in  all 
seriousness,  I  assume,  going  up  and  down 
the  country  making  speeches  which  have 
turned  the  consuming  public  and  there  is 
where  your  votes  are,  against  the  farmer  of 
our  Nation. 

I  say  $800  million.  I  think  there  is  a  lot 
of  poor  business  on  the  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  more  profit  was  not 
realized. 

Gentlemen,  that  in  my  opinion  calls  for 
drastic  action.  I  don’t  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  is  fundamentally  opposed,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  programs  which  we  all  advocate.  I 
recognize  and  I  repeat  I  think  he  is  a  fine 
Christian  gentleman,  one  of  the  finest  gentle¬ 
men  in  Government  service  in  my  time, 
which  makes  him  hard  to  attack,  but  the 
main  thing  is  he  is  fundamentally  opposed 
to  what  we  farmers  must  have.  I  think  that 
is  the  biggest  problem. 

You  gentlemen  will  have  to  force  our 
Department  and  the  man  who  heads  it  at 
the  present  time  to  take  objection  on  behalf 
of  our  farmers.  There  are  many  other  things 
I  would  like  to  say  but  you  want  concrete 
recommendations  here  today,  and  I  have 
them  and  I  would  like  to  read  that  much  to 
you. 

The  first  recommendation  I  would  like  to 
make  is  for  the  immediate  abandonment  of 
flexible  price  supports  with  return  to  rigid 
price  supports  and  basic  storable  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  stress  basic  storable  commodities  and 
I  endorse  the  statements  made  here  this 
morning  that  I  don’t  think  that  any  group 
of  producers  is  entitled  to  support  prices  on 
their  commodities  unless  they  are  willing  to 
cut  their  production  and  bring  it  in  line  with 
the  demands  of  the  Nation. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  rigid  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  which  are  realistically  related  to  the 
probable  requirements,  regardless  of  severity 
of  cut,  should  be  made. 

I  think  we  should  require  that  all  acreage 
-  retired  from  cash-crop  production  be  placed 
in  soil-building  and  soil-conserving  crops 
which  will  not  be  marketed  from  the  farm 
as  such. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  these  are 
recommendations  the  committee  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  field.  I  continue  to  read 
from  Mr.  Baskin’s  statement: 

Now,  I  realize  that  has  been  a  debatable 
question  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to 
discuss  that  further  if  you  would  like  to. 

Fourth,  I  think  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  regulations  are  complied  with 
in  a  uniform  manner  in  all  States.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  by  saying  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  astronomical  yields 
being  reported  in  some  States  are  being  pro¬ 


duced  on  standard-sized  acres.  I  think 
sometimes  we  have  king-sized  acres.  That 
is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  considerable 
variation  from  State  to  State.  That  is  my 
opinion  and  it  certainly  is  not  substantiated 
by  any  evidence,  that  I  could  give  you  here 
today. 

I  have  a  statement  from  another  gen¬ 
tleman,  whom  I  have  known  for  many, 
many  years,  Houston  Manning,  of  Latta, 
S.  C.,  which  I  now  read: 

I  am  Houston  Manning,  Latta,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  f  am  62 
years  old,  and  have  been  farming  all  my  life. 
I  am  only  familiar  with  the  problems  facing 
tobacco  and  cotton  farmers.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  suggest  any  way  on  earth  you 
could  help  the  food  crops  because  they  are 
not  imperishable  like  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  two  most  im¬ 
perishable  crops  we  have  and  therefore  can 
be  considered  separately  from  these  other 
crops.  As  far  as  the  tobacco  program,  I  don’t 
know  one  thing  I  could  say  to  improve  it 
except  leave  it  like  it  is  and  cut  the  pro¬ 
duction  where  you  can  sustain  the  price 
at  approximately  where  it  is. 

In  other  words,  he  thinks  that  should 
be  left  alone.  He  says  to  leave  it  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Quoting  further: 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  very  proud 
man  all  my  ltfe  and  am  no  part  of  Commu¬ 
nist  or  Socialist.  A  man  informed  me  the 
other  day  I  could  get  $1,500  to  $1,600  soil 
conservation.  That  has  been  in  force  for  10 
years.  I  never  have  qualified  for  one  dime  of 
it  and  didn’t  ever  want  it  but  4  years  ago  I 
had  1,500  acres  of  land  paid  for  and  today 
I  got  $30,000  in  mortgages  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  gives  you  an  idea 
of  what  has  happened. 

I  read  further: 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  because 
of  prices  of  goods,  but  because  of  the 
weather  I  haven’t  been  able  to  make  one 
dime  in  four  years. 

I  put  $70,000  cash  outlay  every  year  be¬ 
sides  all  my  land  and  25  to  30  tenants,  used 
to  be  50,  in  the  mule  day,  my  work  and 
all  the  farming  implements.  I  haven’t  made 
$5  in  four  years. 

Now,  that  is  not  due  to  prices  of  products, 
it  is  due  to  rain  and  sunshine.  The  weather 
has  cut  me  over  $60,000  a  year  income  an¬ 
nually — the  weather.  I  am  bringing  this 
out  to  show  you  that  farmers  cannot  plan  a 
certain  production  in  pounds,  in  bales,  and 
maintain  it  because  it  depends  on  the 
weather  sent  by  the  Lord.  Farming  is  the 
most  hazardous  business  in  the  world. 

Usually  I  make  good  money  on  the  farm. 
I  have  as  fine  land  as  there  is  in  South  Car¬ 
olina.  My  father  ahead  of  me  was  a  large 
planter.  I  lost  that  prosperity  in  the  last 
four  years. 

Four  years  of  bad  weather  capped  last 
year  by  hurricane  Hazel.  Hazel  cost  me 
12  to  14  thousand  dollars  in  buildings  last 
year.  Having  gotten  in  pretty  tight  circum¬ 
stances,  I  wanted  some  of  that  money  that 
President  Ike  put  out  for  the  relief  of  the 
storm  sufferers.  I  went  to  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  handle  it.  He  referred  me 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  I  wrote  them  and  they 
answered  back  that  they  were  very  sorry, 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  farmer 
to  get  any  of  that  money. 

A  man  who  makes  cotton,  tobacco,  foods, 
no  provision  for  him  to  get  a  cent  of  that 
money.  That  was  written  to  me. 

The  storm  damaged  most  every  tobacco 
barn  I  had,  blew  down  one  house  entirely, 
and  damaged  dozens  of  houses  an  pack 
houses.  The  storm  cost  me  around,  I  spent 
8  or  9  thousand  this  year  repairing  and  have 
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to  spend  3  to  5  more  to  get  where  I  was  on 
repairs.  Farming  is  such  a  hazardous  busi¬ 
ness.  It  will  ta,ke  2  to  3  years  of  good  income 
now  to  make  back  what  I  lost  in  1954. 

I  want  you  all  to  remember  I  am  stressing 
the  fact  that  cotton  can  be  handled  differ¬ 
ent  from  these  perishable  products.  A  bale 
of  cotton  in  storage,  Senator,  in  a  dry  place, 
I  have  no  doubt  will  keep  a  hundred  years 
without  deterioration.  There  is  a  man  up 
here  near  Senator  Johnson’s  county  has  a 
bale  of  cotton  made  in  the  1800's  and  is 
apparently  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was 
•then.  No  deterioration  in  stored  cotton 
in  a  dry  place,  approximately  none,  might 
be  some  technical  deterioration.  You  can 
handle  our  cotton  situation  a  whole  lot 
better  with  a  whole  lot  more  assurance  than 
perishables. 

You  could  set  this  10  million  bales  aside. 
Don’t  forget  that  cotton  is  wealth,  cotton 
is  not  like  money,  a  medium  of  exchange, 
cotton  is  pure  wealth.  It  turns  into  78 
times  its  value,  10  million  bales  of  cotton 
is  worth  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  today. 
But  at  interest  it  is  worth  10  to  12  billion 
dollars.  You  can  take  a  long-term  use  and 
do  something  for  it. 

There  are  3  or  4  things  you  could  do  to 
help  our  cotton  farmers.  The  first  is  you 
get  together  and  put  somebody  like  you  and 
Senator  Johnston— 

He  means  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  — 

on  the  committee  that  reaches  a  parity  price. 
Anybody  that  has  an  ounce  of  brains  knows 
that  the  parity  price  that  they  have  set  is 
not  fair  to  us,  which  is  now  around  33  or  34 
cents,  doesn’t  give  any  American  his  just 
share  of  our  national  income,  as  President 
Eisenhower  said  on  the  statehouse  steps. 
Any  man  that  thinks  cotton  at  33  cents  a 
pound  gives  the  farmer  his  just  share  of  the 
national  income  ought  to  be  put  in  the  in¬ 
sane  asylum,  or  else  he  is  a  man  with  an 
impure  heart.  I  am  talking  from  40  years’ 
experience. 

So  you  get  a  parity  concept  that  takes  into 
account  the  labor  of  producing  cotton  and 
put  that  labor  down  just  like  the  preacher, 
the  teacher,  the  lawyer,  doctor,  the  labor- 
union  men,  all  the  railroad  employees,  every¬ 
body  in  America,  a  clerk  in  the  store,  every¬ 
body,  and  be  sure  they  get  that  $1  minimum 
that  you  put  for  everybody. 

So  that  is  all  you  have  got  to  consider, 
consider  the  condition  we  are  in.  We  are 
in  the  way  of  bankruptcy  as  fast  as  we  can 
go.  We  would  have  been  there  this  year  if 
it  had  not  been  for  support  prices,  under 
cotton  and  tobacco  in  South  Carolina. 

We  would  have  made  the  grade  this  year 
if  it  had  not  been  for  support  prices.  In 
1951,  I  bought  a  Buick  Roadmaster  for 
$3,124.26.  I  was  getting  45.39  for  cotton. 
That  was  the  limit  that  Chester  Bowles  put 
on  it.  We  were  the  only  people  in  the  world 
getting  under  75  cents  then.  Everybody  in 
the  world  was  getting  75  cents  except  the 
Americans,  and  we  were  getting  45.39.  A 
bale  of  cotton,  the  seed  alone,  would  give  me 
a  check  for  ginning  for  $25  above  ginning  in 
1951.  Today,  due  to  stormy  weather,  most 
of  mine  I  pay  $3  a  bale  to  get  it  ginned  today. 
They  bill  me  $3  a  bale  out  of  it.  I  pay  $3  a 
bale  to  get  it  ginned  today.  They  bill  me  $3 
for  every  bale.  And  I  went  down  and  asked 
the  boy  what  the  Buicks  were,  and  he  said 
$4,200.  It  is  up  35  percent  and  all  farming, 
so  the  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  says,  is 
down  34  percent.  I  am  certain  my  cotton  is 
down  from  45.39  to  30  cents  on  the  Exchange 
in  New  York,  yet  that  Buick  is  up  35  percent, 
as  is  all  other  implements  for  the  farm, 
trucks,  tractors,  every  implement  you  can 
name,  household  goods  and  appliances, 
everything  in  the  world  we  use. 

The  doctor’s  bill  is  us  just  as  much  and  the 
hospitals  have  doubled,  quadrupled,  and 
quintupled.  If  you  have  a  tenant  that  makes 


cotton  alone  and  let  him  have  a  spell  of  sick¬ 
ness  for  30  days,  there  is  not  a  farm  in  South 
Carolina  on  the  average  that  can  make  the 
bill.  Thirty  days  in  the  hospital,  it  will  range 
from  $50  to  $500  a  week  doctors’  bills  and 
hospital. 

Everything,  it  is  not  just  one  thing  up  on 
us,  everything  in  the  world  is  up  except  the 
price  of  cotton,  and  it  is  down  34  percent. 

Let  me  pay  my  respects  to  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  When  he  was  first  appointed, 
I  went  to  Darlington,  S.  C.,  to  hear  him  make 
a  talk.  I  thought  he  was  as  sweet  and  fine 
a  Christian  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  just  to 
hear  him  talk.  I  wasn’t  so  much  impressed 
with  his  brain,  but  I  did  give  him  that.  But 
when  he  went  all  over  the  country  as  every 
one  of  you  gentlemen  know,  and  tried  to 
make  it  appear  to  all  the  housewives  and  all 
the  consumers  of  farmers’  goods  that  the 
supporting  prices  at  90-percent  parity  was 
breaking  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  knew  he  was  a  liar  and  the  truth 
was  not  in  him. 

That  couldn’t  be  so  because — that  isn’t 
all  he  did.  When  he  got  in  that  cheese  deal 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  fired  him  that  day;  the  first  inkling 
he  got  of  it  he  ought  to  have  fired  Ezra. 
You  know  with  Ezra  coaching  him,  not 
you,  gentlemen,  because  everyone  of  you 
voted  for  90-percent  parity,  with  Ezra  coach¬ 
ing  the  Congress  joined  with  him  on  price 
supports.  Ninety  percent  is  not  right;  75 
percent  will  cure  you.  Has  any  greater  fal¬ 
lacy  ever  been  put  before  the  people  since 
the  world  began?  His  system  would  work, 
but  after  my  farm  is  transferred  to  some¬ 
one  else.  It  will  work,  but  it  will  put  the 
present  out  and  give  it  to  some  man  who 
made  some  money  manufacturing — it  will 
work  in  time. 

You  all  have  done  a  lot  of  good  things 
for  us  that  will  help  us.  Give  us  25  to  30 
years  and  they  will  come  along,  but  today 
it  will  take  price  advances  to  hold  cotton 
farmers  in  the  business.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

You  all  know  that  Mr.  Benson  tried  to 
make  it  appear  that  it  cost  nearly  $20  bil¬ 
lion  to  support  the  price  of  our  commodities 
for  10  years.  When  he  got  under  his  oath 
where  the  prejury  law  would  get  him  he 
came  out  that  it  cost  $1  bililon  in  20 
years,  or  the  sum  of  $55  million  a  year. 
That  is  what  he  understood  his  oath  had  to 
come  out  with.  The  man  that  said  $20  bil¬ 
lion  all  over  America.  Now  $55  million 
seems  like  a  lot  of  money  but  when  you 
are  appropriating  $70  billion  a  year  and  do¬ 
nating  $10  billion  down  to  $4.5  billion  abroad, 
$55  million  will  serve  to  relieve  the  cotton 
farmers  and  the  farmers  of  America  of  that 
charge  that  we  are  bankrupting  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Government  may  be  bankrupt,  but  it 
is  not  the  $55  million  a  year  that  is  doing 
it,  as  you  well  know. 

Gentleman,  in  1952  a  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Ike  Eisenhower, 
spoke  on  our  statehouse  steps  right  over 
there.  I  don’t  pretend  to  tell  you  what  the 
President  said  in  Dakota  or  Minnesota.  I 
read  about  it.  I  heard  with  my  own  ears. 
He  spoke  of  his  attitude  toward  the  farming 
situation.  These  are  his  words,  not  part 
of  what  he  said.  He  said: 

“There  are  no  ifs.  ands,  or  buts  about  it. 
I  am  for  90-percent  parity  for  our  farmers, 
and  more  too,  if  necessary,  to  give  them 
their  just  share  of  our  national  income.” 

Those  are  his  words.  And  the  saddest 
thing  of  my  life,  gentleman,  except  I  was 
sending  our  boys  to  Korea,  but  with  that 
exception  the  saddest  thing  is  to  see  a  fine 
man  like  Ike  Eisenhower,  a  man  I  put  up 
$750  to  elect — 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  sent  it  back,  either — 
I  want  to  say,  Senator,  I  didn’t  do  that  fol¬ 
lowing  James  F.  Byrnes,  as  fine  a  man  as 
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lived,  I  put  it  up  before  I  knew  how  Byrnes 
was  going  to  be.  I  didn’t  put  it  up  because 
Eisenhower  made  that  speech,  gentlemen. 
That  was  made  long  after  I  put  it  up.  But 
I  went  home  and  said  to  the  boys,  “Ike  is 
not  only  going  to  be  elected,  he  is  going 
to  be  favorable  to  us  farmers.” 

Think  about  as  good  a  man  as  Eisenhower 
Is,  we  all  know  he  is  a  good  man,  his  political 
enemies  would  say  that,  would  let  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  influence  him  to  go  back  on  his 
word  iqade  before  60,000  or  75,000  South 
Carolinians,  gentlemen,  it  is  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  that  it  could  have  taken  place.  That 
is  right,  almost  unbelievable.  It  is  sad  to 
me  that  a  man  with  the  love  and  esteem  of 
Eisenhower  would  fall  to  follow  Ezra  to  that 
degree. 

I  regret  it  most  exceedingly. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  desire  to 
read  a  statement  by  another  gentleman, 
Mr.  B.  P.  Williamson,  of  Darlington, 
S.  C.: 

I  am  B.  F.  Williamson,  farmer  in  Darling¬ 
ton  County,  farming  being  my  sole  occu¬ 
pation. 

I  farmed  since  1924.  A  good  deal  of  the 
ground  has  been  covered  and  I  know  you 
haven’t  too  much  time  left. 

On  the  subject  of  a  long-range  program, 
I  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to  90  percent 
of  price  support  where  we  effectively  con¬ 
trol  production.  I  would  like  to  have  my 
income  from  farming  come  from  the  market¬ 
place  rather  than  through  subsidy  payments. 

I  think  it  works,  where  it  is  done  with  the 
right  spirit,  with  the  rick  backing.  I  think 
you  all  have  given  some  excellent  laws  for 
price-support  programs  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  they  worked  well  and  in  some  the 
purpose  has  been  defeated. 

On  cotton,  much  of  the  ground  has  been 
covered.  One  thing  that  hasn’t  been  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  like  and  I  think  South  Caro¬ 
lina  farmers  want  is  a  continuous  acreage- 
control  program.  Even  in  the  years  when 
we  are  short  on  supply  and  can  grow  all  we 
want,  we  still  want  to  grow  that  within  the 
program.  That  way  we  will  keep  our  history 
and  know  where  we  stand  on  it. 

Now  let  me  read  the  statement  of  an¬ 
other  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Plow- 
den,  a  banker  and  farmer  of  Summerton, 
S.  C.: 

Senator,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
highlight  it.  I  am  from  a  small  rural 
county,  lower  South  Carolina,  Clarendon 
County.  We  have  a  small  group  of  farmers 
there,  a  very  small  group,  only  a  few  large 
ones  in  the  county.  Our  trouble  has  been 
caused  by  first  a  90  percent  of  parity  whereas 
I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  maintain  an  av¬ 
erage  standard  of  living  commensurate  with 
other  groups  it  should  have  been  100  percent. 
However,  that  90  percent  in  the  early  days 
when  the  South  and  the  Southwest  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  cotton  acreage  was  much 
easier  to  get  along  with  than  90  percent  now 
on  the  small  amount  of  acreage  that  we  have 
since  a  great  part  of  the  cotton  quota  has 
shifted  to  California,  Arizona,  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Western  States.  We  could  gradually 
reach  a  place  where  we  would  have  90  percent 
of  nothing  and  it  would  be  nothing.  That  is 
one  phase  that  has  come  about. 

The  next  in  our  section  has  been  because 
of  the  weather.  The  Government  could  not 
cause  that.  While  many  people  sold  cotton 
this  year  at  37  cents,  we  get  29  y2  to  30  cents, 
good  cotton.  Cottonseed  was  selling  3  years 
ago  at  $70  to  $72.  We  are  getting  $30  and 
have  been  getting  $30  during  this  season 
for  cottonseed.  Our  seed  has  gone  from  $70 
to  $30. 

However,  in  fairness  I  would  say  the  last 
break  in  cottonseed  came  from  1942  which 
was  the  high  for  the  year,  to  $30  after  the 
bad  weather.  So  they  tell  us  they  graded 
off  to  that  extent. 
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The  next  condition  that  came  about  was,  as 
I  say,  reduced  acreage,  and  that  was  with  the 
parity  applying  that  has  hurt.  We  have 
many  families  who  have  a  good  many  chil¬ 
dren  that  are  unable  to  plant  enough  crops 
that  if  they  made  a  full  crop  they  couldn’t 
pay  their  debts  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
survive.  I  want  to  touch  on  one  phase  of 
financing  that  affects  them. 

What  would  be  the  solution?  I  don’t 
know  except  for  this:  If  we  are  going  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  keep  prices  up  to  90  percent  of  parity 
in  this  country,  when  the  Government  makes 
a  loan  on  oats  or  wheat  or  cotton  this  year,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  to  us  if  next  year  just 
when  we  go  to  gather  they  undermine  you 
and  sell  to  the  grain  mills,  the  textile  mills, 
and  everything,  cotton  5,  10  cents  lower  than 
they  can  buy  in  the  market. 

For  instance.  90  percent  on  200  acres,  if 
you  are  able  to  produce  200  acres  of  cotton 
you  can  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  at 
90  percent  on  the  200  than  90  percent  on  a 
hundred  acres,  say,  if  you  are  cut  because  you 
can  reduce  your  cost  of  production  as  you 
produce  more  units.  You  have  to  have  the 
same  combine  for  so  much  work,  same  tractor 
power  and  same  operators  that  you  can  reach 
maximum  production  and  reduce  your  unit 
cost.  That  is  where  with  the  program  we 
have  been  curtailed  it  has  hurt.  I  operate  a 
large  farm  of  more  than  1,000  acres.  I  have 
been  able  to  get  by,  personally.  The  weather 
has  caused  us  to  take  some  terrible  losses.  I 
have  had  to  subsidize  that  farm.  We  have 
15  families,  many  of  them  born  and  raised 
there  who  we  are  trying  to  carry  on  until 
we  can  hit  better  times  or  something  works 
out. 

Now  what  is  worrying  me  if  you  let  me 
change  to  a  country  banker  position,  we 
have  deposits  of  about  a  million  and  a  half. 
There  are  only  two  banks  in  our  entire 
county.  The  Farmers’  Home  Administration 
has  done  a  wonderful  work  in  Clarendon 
County.  I  think  that  they  have  done  a 
wonderful  work  in  the  South  generally. 
They  have  been  able  to  finance  people  that 
our  banks  who  are  insured  under  FDIC  can¬ 
not  touch.  We  have  to  stay  liquid.  We 
can’t  tie  up  money.  We  have  farmers  com¬ 
ing  right  now  begging  me.  I  try  to  stay  on 
the  farm  and  leave  it  up  to  the  cashier.  I 
hate  to  face  them,  many  of  them  begging  us 
to  lend  them  $300  or  $600  on  a  tractor  note 
or  they  will  lose  it.  They  financed  it  with  a 
tractor  company  last  year  or  year  before. 
Those  people  have  nowhere  to  go  today. 
There  is  nowhere  to  turn.  We  can’t  handle 
them.  Yet  we  are  seeing  many  of  them  right 
now,  that  is  why  they  need  action,  they  are 
having  to  give  up  their  farming  operations. 
They  are  caught  in  the  squeeze.  They  have 
no  secondary  or  subsidiary  income  to  help 
them. 

Now,  I  noticed  a  statement  from  some  of 
the  agricultural  officials  several  months  ago 
that  they  should  go  out  and  get  extra  work. 
Well,  if  there  is  no  industry  around  and  no 
available  work  a  man  is  helpless  and  that  is 
the  condition  we  have  in  lower  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Now,  we  hear  rumors,  it  is  not  an  official 
rumor  and  I  could  not  prove  it,  but  I  have 
heard  rumors  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  our 
office  of  the  Farmers’  Home  Administration  is 
going  to  be  curtailed  in  their  lending  another 
year  to  the  smaller  farmers  because  they  are 
too  small  to  be  a  profitable  farmer,  so  to 
speak.  They  are  expendable  and  can  be  cast 
off.  Our  estimate  is  where  they  have  been 
financing  approximately  800  farm  families, 
it  is  true  some  of  them  only  have  5  acres  and 
a  good  many  are  colored  farmers  that  have 
their  own  little  units  and  they  are  the  ones 
with  8  and  10  children  to  support,  and  some¬ 
body  has  to  feed  them  or  take  care  of  them. 

If  they  leave  the  farm,  where  will  they  go? 
Right  into  the  cities  to  your  relief  rolls. 
They  are  going  to  pile  up.  Crime  will  in¬ 
crease.  Some  of  them  argue  you  will  lose 
something  on  these  farm  programs.  You 


may  lose  5  or  10  percent,  but  that  is  the 
greatest  insurance  this  country  can  ever  pay 
to  keep  down  communism  and  communistic 
thinking  because  you  have  a  father  and 
mother  with  hungry  children  and  they  are 
liable  to  listen  to  any  kind  of  preaching  on 
any  isms. 

You  may  loan  them  $500,  cover  them  with 
a  crop  mortgage  and  chattel.  They  may 
bring  back  only  $450.  You  have  kept  them 
going  and  kept  the  economy  as  we  know  it  in 
lower  South  Carolina  moving  along.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  cut  that  from  800  families  to 
approximately  200  families  it  is  going  to  be 
a  major  disaster  in  our  county.  The  pro¬ 
gram  won’t  affect  much  of  South  Carolina  or 
the  Nation,  but  as  to  those  individual  fam¬ 
ilies  it  will  be  a  major  disaster  for  those 
people. 

Turning  to  the  statement  of  another 
good  farmer  in  South  Carolina,  formerly 
a  State  senator,  Alfred  Scarborough, 
Sumter,  S.  C.: 

For  several  years  the  farmers  of  America 
have  been  pictured  by  some  groups  as  living 
off  of  Government  handouts,  and  always  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  aid,  assistance,  and  relief. 
Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  portray  the 
farm  program  as  costing  the  taxpayer  billions 
of  dollars.  Many  have  been  led  to  the  false 
impression  that  the  farmer  is  sitting  back, 
drawing  a  large  Government  check  each 
month,  and  living  high.  Nothing  could  be 
further  removed  from  the  truth.  In  the  face 
of  the  recent  announced  increase  of  the  cost 
of  living  figure,  the  farmer’s  income  for  the 
past  year  dropped  6  percent.  The  farmer’s 
gross  share  of  the  consumer’s  agriculture 
dollar  has  dropped  to  the  alarming  figure  of 
41  cents. 

The  farmers  asked  for  90  percent  parity, 
and  that  was  10  percent  less  than  the  justi¬ 
fied  100  percent.  It  worked  to  produce  a  step 
nearer  equity.  Prices  have  always  followed 
support  levels.  Now,  with  the  flexible  for¬ 
mula  all  prices  have  fallen  to  the  new  low 
levels.  The  farmers  did  not  want  a  subsidy, 
but  loans  on  a  90-percent  parity  basis  to 
enable  orderly  handling  and  marketing  of  its 
products  in  the  hands  of  both  the  individ¬ 
uals  and  the  Government.  It  is  presupposed 
as  necessary  to  the  program,  putting  controls 
on  in  such  time  and  manner  as  to  try  to 
prevent  surpluses.  It  also  contemplated 
that  strenuous  effort  be  applied  toward  in¬ 
creasing  of  export  sales,  and  orderly  selling 
of  accumulated  Government  holdings.  An 
essential  of  the  many-sided  picture  was 
utilization  of  any  apparent  surpluses  by  sales 
or  gifts  on  the  Marshall  plan  program  and 
on  the  lunch  programs.  It  was  important  to 
have  an  extensive  research  program  in  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  and  increasing  consumption  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Agriculture  has  never  wanted  a  direct  sub¬ 
sidy,  even  though  with  the  high  protection 
afforded  others  it  would  be  thoroughly  justi¬ 
fied.  The  losses  on  the  agricultural  program 
have  been  much  less  than  the  expenditure  on 
other  lines  of  endeavor  by  subsidy.  I  would 
like  to  have  in  your  record  what  has  recently 
been  quoted  from  one  of  your  fellow  Sena¬ 
tors,  Senator  Scott,  of  North  Carolina. 

“1.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1789  had  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  more  than  50  years,  when  in  1845  the 
Congress  authorized  special  subsidies  to 
steamship  lines  carrying  overseas  mail. 

“2.  Then  a  few  years  later  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment — the  taxpayers,  if  you  please — start¬ 
ed  giving  the  railroads  huge  blocks  of  public 
land.  This  was  the  first  incentive  payment 
for  expansion  and  production  or  service. 
Before  this  direct  subsidy  ended,  the  Federal 
Government  had  given  away,  to  the  trans¬ 
continental  railroads  more  than  183  million 
acres  of  the  taxpayers’  land  with  a  value  in 
excess  of  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

“3.  In  World  War  II,  for  example,  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  paid, 
through  direct  subsidies,  more  than  $3  bil¬ 


lion  for  the  processing  of  such  commodities 
as  meat,  petroleum,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  wood 
pulp,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  to  mention  only  a 
part  of  the  list. 

‘‘4.  The  railroads  are  granted  subsidy  ben¬ 
efits  of  various  forms,  including  low-interest- 
rate  loans,  special  freight-rate  concessions, 
and  quick  equipment-purchase  tax  amortiza¬ 
tions. 

“5.  The  aluminum  producers  of  America 
alone  received  $26  million  from  the  RFC  in 
direct  subsidies,  for  reimbursement  of  so- 
called  excessive-power  costs  they  had  paid. 

“6.  In  setting  up  the  subsidy  pattern,  the 
Government  has  not  neglected  the  ocean 
shipping  lines.  This  industry  for  a  long  time 
has  been  receiving  a  most  substantial  sub¬ 
sidy.  In  fact,  it  receives  two  direct  subsidies. 
First  of  all,  the  Government  pays  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  all  major 
merchant  marine  ships  and,  this  year  alone, 
the  ship-construction  subsidy  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $48  million. 
This  is  ’money  the  Government  never  hopes 
or  expects  to  get  back. 

“7.  In  addition  to  its  construction  sub¬ 
sidy  the  shipping  industry  receives  an  oper¬ 
ating  subsidy  which  is  costing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  this  year  slightly  more  than  $100 
million.  This  operating  subsidy  is  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  shipping  lines  for  the  higher  wages 
they  pay  American  seamen,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  in  a  competitive  position 
with  foreign  lines." 

I  would  like  to  insert  here,  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  get  100  percent  parity  and 
even  be  able  to  pay  our  employees  on  the 
farm  the  equivalent  of  what  other  lines  of 
industry  get. 

‘‘8.  The  airlines  also  come  in  for  a  whack 
at  the  subsidy  dollar.  Last  fiscal  year  they 
were  paid  at  least  $56  million  for  carry¬ 
ing  this  country’s  mail.  This  was  a  liberal 
fee  for  services  rendered.  But,  in  addition, 
the  airlines  were  handed  $73  million,  as  a 
direct  subsidy,  with  no  strings  of  any  kind 
attached,  plus  the  benefits  of  free  use  of 
Government  airport  installations,  weather 
service,  beacon  lights,  and  other  navigation 
aids  which  annually  cost  the  taxpayers 
some  $75  million. 

‘‘9.  Then,  there  is  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  For  many  years  the  annual  deficit 
of  the  Department  has  been  considered  a 
subsidy  of  a  sort,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  divisions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  pay  their  own  way,  or  even  produce  a 
profit. 

“10.  In  the  fiscal  year  1953,  a  typical  year, 
the  total  postal  deficit  amounted  to  $663 
million.  Of  this  total,  the  largest  single 
item — $230  million — was  lost  in  second-class 
mail  deficit  represents  a  type  of  subsidy  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  that  depend  upon  the  mail  as  a  cheap 
method  of  distribution. 

“11.  Then  there  is  the  rapid  tax  write-off 
certificate  subsidy  that  permits  industry  and 
big  business  to  hold  back  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  billions  of  dollars  of  ac¬ 
crued  income  taxes  and  use  this  money, 
without  payment  of  any  interest,  for  a  period 
of  years.  In  many  instances  it  even  becomes 
an  outright  gift.” 

As  of  July  1  of  this  year,  such  tax  cer¬ 
tificates  had  been  granted  to  the  tune  of 
slightly  over  $31  billion  with  an  effective 
tax  writeoff,  deferred  payment  or  gift 
amounting  to  an  excess  of  $18  bullion.  Such 
Government  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  years 
1949  through  1955,  inclusive,  have  totaled 
$3,773  million  for  agriculture,  and  $5,880 
million  for  business.  The  figure  for  agri¬ 
culture  covers  storage  costs,  spoilage,  non- 
recoverable  items  because  other  expenditures 
under  the  agricultural  program  on  recover¬ 
able  direct  subsidies  made  to  business  and 
industry  almost  100  percent  greater;  how¬ 
ever,  are  dead  losses.  Yes,  subsidies  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live  today  have  become 
just  about  universal. 
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These  things  have  been  cited  to  show  the 
precedent  for  assistance  and  for  the  purpose 
of  two  deductions.  One  is  the  lack  of  justi¬ 
fication  of  withdrawing  the  90-percent  parity 
and  jeopardizing  our  agriculture  and  na¬ 
tional  economy  as  though  agriculture’s  pro¬ 
gram  would  bankrupt  the  Nation,  putting 
out  justifiable  propaganda.  The  loss  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
country  and  could  have  been  prevented  until 
necessary  amendments  to  the  act  could  have 
been  made  to  the  need  of  the  respective 
commodity  before  such  drastic  changes  in 
the  present  program. 

But  other  costs  are  shooting  up  while  farm 
prices  go  down,  farmers  now  pay  72  percent 
more  in  interest  on  money  owed  on  land. 
Taxes  on  farmland  are  51  percent  higher  to¬ 
day  than  in  base  period.  Farm  wage  rates 
have  increased  20  percent  following  city 
wages  up.  Trucks,  tractors,  other  farm 
motor  vehicles  have  jumped  25  percent. 
Gasoline,  oil,  diesel  fuel,  and  so  forth,  are 
16  percent  more  expensive  now. 

Farm  machinery  has  increased  by  34  per¬ 
cent  over  the  1947-49  average.  Building  and 
fencing  materials  are  up  by  23  percent  over 
base  period.  Farmers  costs  are  still  rising. 

I  have  tried  to  show,  from  quoted  figures, 
the  lack  of  justification  for  any  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  being  advocated 
that  would  bring  the  farmer  down  to  the 
level  of  his  present  income  in  the  midst 
of  advancing  prices  to  all  other  segments  of 
the  Nation’s  and  that  would  apparently  in¬ 
dicate  an  attempt  to  destroy  agriculture’s 
present  program  without  having  anything 
effective  to  offer  in  lieu  thereof.  I  have  also 
tried  to  indicate  the  actual  seriousness  from 
statistics  of  the  farmer’s  present  position  in 
the  national  economy.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  is  geared  closely 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  farmers. 
These  farmers  constitute  our  tremendous 
market  for  the  industrial  output  of  our 
highly  mechanized  productive  system. 

When  prosperity  comes  to  the  farmer  it  is 
reflected  in  business  establishments  all  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is 
apparent  that  we  cannot  treat  the  economic 
life  of  the  farmer  as  an  isolated  factor  to 
be  viewed  in  and  of  itself.  It  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  light  of  its  relationship  to  our 
whole  economy  and  that  relationship  is 
close  and  inseparable. 

This  is  the  thing  in  a  nutshell.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  so  handled  as  to  bring  dis¬ 
repute  upon  it.  This  thing  has  many  gadg¬ 
ets.  It  is  a  well-rounded  picture  like  the 
solution  to  any  of  the  problems.  You  have  to 
see  the  whole  picture.  The  fact  is,  it  had  to 
have  the  encouragement  of  exports,  orderly 
marketing  of  domestic  and  foreign.  They 
have  had  these  surpluses.  They  missed 
Brazil  sales  and  things  of  that  kind.  Red- 
tape.  Similarly,  in  cotton.  Likewise,  it  has 
to  have  a  heavy  amount  of  expense  for  re¬ 
search,  new  increased  uses,  new  markets. 

What  I  mean  to  imply  is  this:  Something  is 
needed  and  needed  quickly.  Why  in  the 
name  of  commonsense  couldn’t  the  admin¬ 
istration  have  held  to  this  program?  Be¬ 
cause  under  the  1948  act  he  was  authorized 
to  raise  these  things.  He  did  it  on  wool,  did 
it  on  sugar,  could  have  done  it  under  these 
things.  Under  an  emergency  he  could  have 
done  it.  My  thought  is  that  maybe  you  had 
better  amend  these  laws  and  make  them 
minimums  and  things  in  requisite,  or  make 
them  mandatory. 

I  think,  if  this  program  can  get  back  and 
we  can  get  going,  you  will  have  time  for 
amendments  and  make  any  change,  not  after 
the  House  is  destroyed  but  while  the  fire  is 
burning.  The  national  welfare  demands  it. 
The  last  thing  is  this:  Inconsistencies  in 
administration.  Your  Japanese  importations 
coming  in.  Bringing  in  European  raw  cotton 
to  compete  with  American  cotton  because 
the  American  manufactured  items  are  not 
sold  and  he  can’t  buy  our  stuff,  practically 


paralyzing,  throwing  out  25,000  workers  this 
fall  from  the  textile  industries  and  cutting 
down  on  our  industry. 

Vast  inconsistencies.  Absolute  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  see  moneys  that  are  thrown  away 
and  the  fallacy  followed.  The  method  indi¬ 
cates  an  attempt,  almost  a  conspiracy  to 
scuttle  our  program. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  persons 
■whose  statements  I  have  read  were  not 
all  who  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  other 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  testified  along  similar  lines.  Not 
one  of  the  persons  from  South  Carolina, 
to  whose  testimony  I  have  referred,  said 
he  did  not  want  90  percent  of  parity. 
Every  one  of  them  said  he  wanted  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  or  more. 

The  statements  I  have  read  show 
something  else,  too.  They  show  that 
the  farmers  are  keeping  up  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Nation.  They  see  how 
they  are  being  made  to  lag  behind  while 
we  are  pushing  forward  all  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy  in  America. 
Therefore  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  every¬ 
thing  within  our  power  to  help  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  facts  and 
this  testimony  speak  for  themselves. 

The  major  points  are  these: 

First.  The  farmers’  incomes  are  in 
terrible  condition,  and  reports  issued  just 
yesterday  show  they  are  getting  worse. 

Second.  The  farmers  want  an  imme¬ 
diate  return  to  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
are  willing  to  accept  rigid  controls  with 
this  parity. 

Third.  The  farmers  were  given  prom¬ 
ises  by  the  present  administration  of  90 
percent  and  100  percent  of  parity.  These 
promises  of  1952  were  broken,  and  as  a 
result  the  farmers  as  a  whole  have  no 
trust  in  any  promises  the  administra¬ 
tion  may  make  in  1956. 

Fourth.  We  in  the  Senate  should  take 
the  idle  promises  of  the  administration 
in  1952  as  a  lesson  well  learned  and  write 
our  own  bill,  and  in  that  way  keep  faith 
with  the  farmers,  and  not  be  blackjacked 
into  going  along  with  Mr.  Benson’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  let-downism. 

Fifth.  We  should  pass  90-percent  price 
supports  despite  the  threats  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

It  is  a  standing  joke  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  the  reason  Mr.  Eisenhower  decided 
to  run  again  is  that  after  staying  at 
Gettysburg  for  a  while  and  visiting  Mr. 
Humphrey’s  farm  in  Georgia  he  knew 
that  so  long  as  Mr.  Benson  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  he  could  not  make  a 
living  at  farming. 

Well,  "with  me  and  the  farmers  of  m^ 
State,  it  is  not  a  joke.  It  is  the  awful 
truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  am  not  going 
to  be  bullied  around  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  National  Farm  Bureau,  or  any 
of  the  pressure  groups  who  no  more  rep¬ 
resent  the  little  farmers  of  the  Nation 
than  does  some  man  from  outer  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  will  closely  read  the 
testimony  of  the  farmers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  States,  as  I  have  done,  and  fol¬ 
low  their  advice  and  thinking.  If  we 
all  were  to  do  that  I  know  we  would  pass 
90  percent  of  parity  with  little  difficulty. 
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Mr.  President,  if  we  neglect  to  pro¬ 
vide  90  percent  of  parity,  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  votes  against  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  will  have  on  his  hands  the 
bankruptcy  of  every  farmer  who  fails  in 
the  coming  year  or  years  and  winds  up 
on  relief  and  wandering  the  city  streets. 
That  will  happen. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  exchange  Mr. 
Benson’s  sliding-parity  schedules  for 
rigid  90-percent  supports,  this  Nation 
will  not  long  have  need  for  the  so-called 
soil-bank  program,  for  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  banks  will  own  all  the 
soil. 

Surely  in  the  past  few  years  we  have 
learned  enough  from  actions  of  the 
Republican  administration  to  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  depend  on  anything  it 
promises  the  farmers. 

Surely  we  remember  that  it  promised 
to  keep,  and  then  after  election  day 
knocked  out,  90-percent  supports.  Sure¬ 
ly  we  know  the  administration  has 
preached  easier  credit  and  practiced 
tighter  credit  for  the  farmers.  Surely 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  great  soil 
conservationist  Eisenhower  and  how  he 
O.  K.’d  Mr.  Benson’s  plan  to  choke  the 
conservation  program  by  cutting  off 
funds.  Surely  we  know  that  sliding 
incomes  have  resulted  from  sliding 
parity. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  pass  a 
decent  farm  bill  that  contains  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  and  rigid  controls,  I 
would  not  blame  the  good  farmers  of 
America  if  they  marched  on  the  Capitol. 
Likewise,  should  Mr.  Eisenhower  veto 
a  bill  because  it  contains  90  percent  sup¬ 
ports,  I  would  not  blame  the  farmers  if 
they  similarly  marched  on  the  White 
House.  In  fact,  I  would  be  tempted  to 
help  them. 

There  is  little  choice  for  us  in  the 
Senate  when  the  pending  bill  comes  up 
for  passage.  Either  we  approve  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  in  order  to  save  the 
farmers  of  today  or  we  sign  the  death 
warrant  of  thousands  of  little  farmers 
all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  poll,  no 
official,  no  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  no 
expert  alive  in  America  today  that  knows 
better  what  is  best  for  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  than  the  farmers  themselves. 
Let  us  today  sober  our  judgment  of  the 
situation  before  we  vote,  using  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  thousands  of  farmers,  such  as 
that  which  I  have  quoted  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Orangeburg  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  1,500  families.  It  is  signed  by  the 
president,  Mr.  F.  Mitchell  Ott. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  for  90  Percent  Parity 

Whereas  the  economic  position  of  the 
Orangeburg  County  farmers  is  in  jeopardy 
as  a  result  of  continuously  falling  farm 
prices  and  increasing  farm  costs;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
predicting  even  further  price  declines  and 
increased  costs  in  1956;  and 

Whereas  the  sliding  scale  of  farm  price 
supports  holds  no  promise  of  correcting  the 
situation;  and 
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Whereas  that  the  so-called  modern  parity 
formula  will  tend  to  lower  parity  prices  on 
most  basic  crops:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  farmers  here  in 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  strongly  recommend  sup¬ 
port  prices  to  be  restored  to  parity  on  ail 
basic  crops  and  that  the  so-called  modern 
parity  formula  be  discarded:  Be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  we  support  a  minimum  90 
percent  of  parity  price-support  program  for 
any  basic  commodity  when  an  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  and  marketing  quota  program  is  in 
effect  on  that  commodity. 


Resolution  for  Soil  Bank  Act 
Be  it  resolved,  That  soil-bank  plan  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  present  Congress  gives  little 
promise  of  fair  prices,  and  must  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  of  much  help  as  to  prices  this  year 
but  only  as  a  long-term  measure. 

Whereas  we  favor  the  development  of  a 
sound  soil  fertility  bank  program  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  present 
farm  programs. 

Resolution  for  Imports 
Resolved,  That  this  assembled  group  of 
farmers  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  any 
importation  of  farm  products  that  are  being 
produced  in  surplus  in  the  United  States. 

Whereas  we  oppose  changing  basis  for  sup¬ 
port  price  on  cotton  from  %-inch  middling 
to  1-inch  middling.  We  support  %-inch 
middling  as  basis. 

Whereas  we  recommend  the  establishment 
of  lower  grades  than  presently  provided  for 
cotton  eligible  for  price  supports.  We  also 
urge  price  support  commensurate  with  grade 
be  given  on  all  split  grades  of  cotton. 


Resolution  for  Expanded  School  Lunch 

Whereas  the  health  of  our  young  people  of 
these  great  United  States  should  be  of  para¬ 
mount  concern:  and 

Whereas  the  surpluses  of  our  country  merit 
the  consideration  of  a  stamp  plan  to  get  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  into  the  hands  of  the 
needy,  underprivileged,  and  tax-supported 
institutions,  such  as  mental  hospitals, 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  like:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  immediate  adoption 
of  a  stamp  plan  for  increasing  the  amount  of 
surplus  commodities  for  use  of  our  school- 
lunch  program,  to  the  needy,  aged,  and  the 
underprivileged  when  in  tax -supported  insti¬ 
tutions. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  get 
legislation  passed  before  planting  time  of  our 
basic  crops  in  the  South. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  briefly  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
farm  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee, 
discuss  its  particular  application  to  the 
corn  belt,  and  also  to  discuss  for  a  few 
minutes  an  amendment  which  I  have 
submitted  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the 


Senators  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner  and 
Mr.  CapehartI. 

Mi’.  President,  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Senate  bill  3183  would  drastically 
limit  participation  of  the  commercial 
corn  area  in  the  proposed  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram,  which  includes  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  and  the  conservation  reserve. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  fails  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  Midwest  livestock- 
feed  economy  by  failing  to  recognize  the 
fundamental  fact  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  difference  between  corn  and  the 
other  so-called  basic  commodities. 

Corn  is  produced  primarily  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  feeding  livestock.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  an  estimated  85  percent  of  the  total 
crop  is  used  as  feed — largely  on  the 
farms  where  it  is  produced.  Thus,  the 
average  corn  farmer  gets  his  cash  re¬ 
turns  from  the  sale  of  livestock,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products,  and  not  from  the 
sale  of  corn. 

I  say  “average.”  There  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  corn  actually  sold  on  the 
open  market,  but  in  the  end  very  little 
of  it  goes  into  any  kind  of  commercial 
use,  except  for  feed.  The  overwhelming 
bulk  of  it  goes  into  feed  for  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Marketing  quotas  never  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  corn  because  no  one  has  been 
able  to  figure  out  how  to  enforce  quotas 
on  a  feed  crop  that  is  largely  consumed 
on  farms.  Congress  recognized  two  years 
ago  that  quotas  would  not  work  on  corn 
by  repealing  the  authority  for  corn 
quotas  when  it  enacted  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  for  ap¬ 
proximately  20  years  efforts  were  made 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  make  quotas  work 
with  reference  to  corn,  which  is  a  crop 
consumed  almost  entirely  by  animals, 
but  no  one  was  able  to  figure  out  a  way 
successfully  to  apply  quotas  to  corn. 

Acreage  allotments  have  been  in  effect 
in  the  corn  area  for  the  last  2  years,  but 
compliance  has  been  low.  This  is  under¬ 
standable  when  we  look  first  at  the  fact 
that  corn  is  produced  primarily  for  feed 
and  second  at  the  fact  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  corn  acreage  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  would  merely  mean  the  sur¬ 
render  of  corn’s  traditional  livestock  feed 
market  to  other  areas  and  other  com¬ 
modities.  Even  the  fanners  who  do 
comply  with  their  allotments  in  order  to 
qualify  for  price  support  often  have  to 
buy  “free”  corn  from  their  neighbors 
to  replace  the  corn  they  have  placed 
under  loan. 

While  asking  commercial  area  corn 
^producers  to  reduce  corn  acreage,  the 
Government  has  permitted  the  unlimited 
expansion  of  competitive  feed  production 
on  land  which  has  been  forced  out  of  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  peanuts,  rice,  and  tobacco 
production  under  marketing  quota  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  counties  which  were  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  in  1953  planted,  in  1955, 
56,342,000  acres  to  com. 

In  1955,  when  the  commercial  area 
allotment  was  49,843,000  acres,  com¬ 


mercial  area  plantings  were  56,047,000 
acres.  For  1956,  a  somewhat  enlarged 
commercial  area  has  been  alloted  only 
43,281,000  acres.  This  means  an  average 
cut  of  15  percent  from  1955  allotments 
for  counties  that  were  in  the  commercial 
area  last  year,  and  a  cut  of  24  percent 
from  the  acreage  which  was  actually 
grown  in  the  present  commercial  area 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say,  and  I  must 
continue  to  emphasize  that,  regardless 
of  what  the  allotments  under  the  law 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  price  supports, 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  were 
in  1955,  49  million  acres,  nevertheless, 
in  excess  of  56  million  acres  were  actu¬ 
ally  planted  in  the  commercial  corn  area, 
and  that  figure  sticks,  year  in  and  year 
out. 

The  commercial  area  producers  who 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  main  producing  areas  have 
seen  their  efforts  to  make  the  program 
work  largely  offset  by  increased  acreage 
of  other  areas  both  within  and  outside 
the  commercial  area.  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  Nebraska  reduced  their  corn  plant¬ 
ings  by  1,232,000  acres  from  1953  to  1954. 
At  the  same  time,  7  other  Corn  Belt 
States  increased  plantings  by  a  total  of 
1,201,000  acres,  and  21  minor  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  States  increased  plantings  by  a 
total  of  1,091,000  acres. 

Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska  reduced 
corn  plantings  1,150,000  acres  from  1953 
to  1955,  while  7  other  Corn  Belt  States 
increased  corn  plantings  1,519,000  acres 
and  15  minor  corn-producing  States  in¬ 
creased  plantings  921,000  acres.  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone  increased  corn  acreage  110 
percent  from  1953  to  1954  and  233  per¬ 
cent  from  1953  and  1955.  California  also 
has  increased  her  corn  yields  from  36 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  average  in  1953 
to  48  bushels  per  acre  in  1954  and  56 
bushels  per  acre  in  1955.  Most  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  increased  acreage  came  on  irri¬ 
gated  land  diverted  from  cotton  produc¬ 
tion.  As  a  reslut,  corn  production  in 
California  increased  181  percent  from 
1953  to  1954  and  418  percent  from  1953 
to  1955.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  criti¬ 
cize  California  farmers  in  anyway.  In¬ 
stead,  I  state  these  as  facts  that  farmers 
in  the  commercial  corn  area  and  live¬ 
stock  producers  and  feeders  everywhere 
have  to  recognize. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a 
table  which  sets  forth  the  shifts  in  corn 
acreage  from  1953  to  1955  in  selected 
major  and  minor  corn-producing  States. 
I  shall  not  burden  Senators  with  a  read¬ 
ing  of  the  statistics  for  each  State.  The 
table  verifies  the  general  conclusions 
and  statements  I  have  just  made.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


1956 
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Shifts  in  corn  acreage  from  1053  to  1955  in  selected  major  and  minor  corn-producing  Stales 

[Thousands  of  acres] 


State 


Major  corn-producing  States  reducing  acreage: 

Iowa _ 

Illinois _ 

Nebraska _ _ 


Total. 


Corn  belt  States  not  reducing  acreage: 

Minnesota— _ _ 

Indiana _ _ _ _ _ 

M  issouri _ 

South  Dakota.. . . . .  . 

Ohio . . . . 

Wisconsin _ 

Michigan _ _ _ 


Total- 


Minor  corn-producing  States  increasing  acreage: 

Texas _ _ _ _ 

North  Dakota _ _ _ 

New  York _ _ _ 

Louisiana _ _ 

Maryland _ 

Colorado _ 

California _ _ _ 

New  Jersey _ - _ 

Montana _ 

Wyoming _ _ _ ... 

Idaho. _ _ _ 

Pennsylvania _ - _ 

Arizona _ 

Washington _ — _ _ 

Oregon _ 


Total- 


Counties  in  com¬ 
mercial  area,  1955 


99  (all  counties). 

101  out  of  102 _ 

61  out  of  93 . 


58  out  of  87— 
X9  out  of  92- 
69  out  of  115. 
32  out  of  69— 
68  out  of  88— 
36  out  of  71.. 
29  out  of  83— 


None _ 

1  out  of  53— 

None _ 

. do _ 

14  out  of  24. 

None . 

_ do _ 

7  out  of  21  — 

None _ 

- do _ 

_ do _ 

30  out  of  67_. 

None. . . 

. do _ 

- do . 


Planted  acres 

Percent- 

Not 

1953 

1955 

change 

age 

change 

11,213 

10,799 

-414 

-3.7 

9,377 

9,  366 

-11 

-0.  1 

7,434 

6,709 

-725 

-9.8 

28, 024 

26,  874 

-1,150 

—  4.  1 

5,706 

5,850 

+144 

+2.5 

4,  712 

4,  941 

+229 

+4.  9 

4, 113 

4.  291 

+  178 

+4.3 

3,982 

4,  224 

+242 

+0. 1 

3,  545 

3,  788 

+243 

+6. 9 

2,563 

2,  842 

+279 

+10.  9 

1,768 

1,972 

+204 

+  11.5 

26,  389 

.  27.908 

+1,519 

+5.8 

2.102 

2.194 

+92 

+4.4 

1,150 

1,  404 

+254 

+22.1 

669 

703 

+39 

+5.8 

591 

638 

+47 

+8.0 

455 

470 

+  15 

+3.3 

422 

553 

+  131 

+31.0 

76 

253 

-4-177 

+232.  3 

191 

207 

+  16 

+8.4 

170 

215 

+45 

+26.  5 

56 

74 

+18 

+32. 1 

50 

61 

+u 

+22.  0 

1,372 

1,400 

+28 

+2.  0 

35 

51 

+16 

+45.  7 

21 

37 

+  10 

+76.  2 

24 

40 

+16 

+66.  7 

7,384 

8, 305 

+921 

+12.  5 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  production  of  oats,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  on  so-called  diverted 
acres  is,  at  the  moment,  an  even  more 
serious  threat  to  the  livestock  economy 
of  the  commercial  corn  area  than  is  the 
expansion  of  corn  production  in  other 
areas. 

Prom  1953  to  1955  approximately  17 
million  acres  of  land  have  been  taken 
out  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  shifted 
into  the  production  of  other  crops, 
mainly  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  that,  in  terms  of  feed¬ 
ing  value  equivalent  to  corn,  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  1954  and  1955  on  the  diverted 
acres  of  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  amounts  to  over  800  million  bush¬ 
els.  Livestock  producers  mainly  outside 
the  commercial  corn  area  have  been 
using  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
in  place  of  corn  as  feed.  Thus  corn 
stocks  have  skyrocketed  to  the  highest 
point  in  history. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  the 
formula  in  the  production- adjustment 
laws  for  determining  the  acreage  of  corn 
has  forced  allotments  down  from  ap¬ 
proximately  57  million  planted  acres  to 
approximately  50  million  acres  in  1955, 
and  now  for  1956  down  to  only  approxi¬ 
mately  43  million  acres.  Congress  has 
permitted  wheat  and  cotton  growers  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  price  support  and 
still  at  the  same  time  to  shift  their  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  regular  feed-grain  produc¬ 
ers.  Not  only  has  this  been  unfair  to 
producers  in  the  Corn  Belt,  but  it  has 
also  been  unfair  to  the  traditional  pro¬ 
ducers  of  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums.  Regular  corn  farmers  have  con¬ 
tributed  very  little  to  the  problem,  since 
most  of  them  have  disregarded  price 
supports  and  have'  continued  to  plant 


what  was  economically  sound  on  their 
own  farms  and  have  taken  their  chances 
on  what  the  free  market  would  pay  them 
for  their  corn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
60  percent  of  the  corn  produced  last  year 
throughout  the  entire  Corn  Belt  was 
produced  without  regard  to  price  sup¬ 
port. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  1955  corn 
program  called  for  a  reduction  of  6.5 
million  acres  from  1953  plantings  in  the 
commercial  area.  Yields  are  somewhat 
above  the  United  States  average  in  the 
commefcial  area;  but  if  commercial  area 
corn  producers  had  complied  with  their 
corn  allotments  100  percent,  the  effects 
of  the  corn  program  on  total  feed  grain 
supply  clearly  would  have  been  offset  by 
the  increased  production  of  feed  grains 
on  land  diverted  from  crops  under  mar¬ 
keting  controls  plus  the  additional  oats, 
barley,  and  grain  sorghums  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  been  produced  on 
land  diverted  from  corn. 

Corn  producers  also  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  constant  threat  that  sur¬ 
plus  wheat  would  be  dumped  into  the 
feed  market  to  offset  any  adjustment 
that  may  be  made  in  corn  production. 
Even  now,  when  feed  grain  supplies  are 
at  an  all-time  high,  proposals  are  being 
made  that  wheat  be  dumped  into  the 
corn  market  either  through  CCC  sales  or 
through  the  adoption  of  a  multiple-price 
program  for  wheat. 

The  large  stocks  of  livestock  feed  that 
have  been  accumulated  under  past  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
responsible  for  the  present  depressed 
prices  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Despite  the 
present  unsatisfactory  level  of  cattle  and 
hog  prices,  the  availability  of  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  feed  grain  produced  on  diverted 
acres  is  resulting  in  a  further  expansion 
of  livestock  production  in  some  noncom¬ 


mercial  corn  areas.  For  example,  the 
December  1955  report  on  farmers’  in¬ 
tentions  for  spring  farrowings  indicated 
a  2-percent  reduction  in  spring  pig  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
in  1956.  The  same  report,  however,  in¬ 
dicated  that  farrowings  in  11  south  cen¬ 
tral  States  will  be  11  percent  larger  this 
spring  than  a  year  earlier.  These  States 
are  largely  outside  the  commercial  corn 
area  and  therefore  are  largely  free  from 
corn  allotments.  Incidentally,  in  these 
same  States,  corn  production  increased 
57  percent  in  terms  of  bushels  from  1954 
to  1955. 

In  the  face  of  the  critical  situation 
which  rising  feed  supplies  are  creating 
for  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers,  S.  3183  contains  provisions  which 
will  drastically  limit  participation  in  the 
soil  bank  program  in  the  commercial 
corn  area.  Section  215  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  payments 
under  the  soil  bank  program  with  respect 
to  any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  the 
acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  other  than  wheat  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  un¬ 
der  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  as  amended,  or  the 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 
larger  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  under 
such  Title  or  15  acres. 

Corn  producers  over  planted  their  1955 
allotments  at  an  average  of  12  percent 
in  1955.  In  view  of  the  low  level  of 
corn  and  livestock  prices  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  recent  months,  it  is  to  be  an¬ 
ticipated  that  more  farmers  would  be 
willing  to  reduce  acreage  to  the  level  of 
their  1955  allotments  this  year.  It  is 
completely  unrealistic,  however,  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  widespread  compliance  with 
allotments  which  are  being  cut  15  per¬ 
cent  from  1955  allotments  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  24  percent  from  the  acreage 
actually  grown  in  1955. 

Yet,  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  real 
progress  toward  adjusting  our  total  agri¬ 
cultural  plant  to  effective  market  de¬ 
mand,  and  if  we  are  going  to  bring  about 
desirable  improvements  in  cattle  and  hog 
prices,  something  must  be  done  about 
our  present  excessive  supply  of  feed 
grain. 

We  have,  in  the  soil  bank  idea,  a  means 
whereby  an  effective  program  can  be 
developed  for  corn.  Since  corn  is  not 
a  marketing  quota  crop,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  proposed 
acreage  reserve  program  on  a  different 
basis  than  the  marketing  quota  crops. 
We  should  start  from  where  we  are  and 
give  the  corn  producers  a  program  which 
can  be  expected  to  work. 

To  have  a  workable  program  for  the 
livestock-feed  economy,  we  need  legisla¬ 
tive  action  that  will  provide: 

First.  An  effective  substitute  in  1956 
for  the  presently  ineffective  corn  allot¬ 
ment  program.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  has  offered  an  amendment  which 
will  get  at  the  diverted  acre  problem 
generally  and  provide  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  corn  allotments  in  1956.  I 
shall  support  his  amendment. 

Second.  The  opportunity  for  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  to  vote  in  a  referendum  as  to 
whether  they  prefer  to  return  to  corn 
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allotments  in  1957  or  whether  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  continue  the  type  of  program 
which  would  be  operative  in  1956.  Sev¬ 
eral  Senators  from  the  Corn  Belt  are 
joining  with  me  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
in  proposing  an  amendment  which  will 
accomplish  this  purpose  as  well  as  those 
stated  in  points  3  and  4  below. 

Third.  A  workable  soil-bank  program. 
In  order  to  get  participation  in  the  Corn 
Belt — an  objective  in  which  all  areas 
have  a  vital  stake  because  of  the  impact 
of  production  there  on  the  livestock- 
feed  economy  throughout  the  country — 
we  need  to  have  a  realistic  acreage  base 
from  which  to  start  under  the  acreage 
reserve  program.  I  think  the  facts  I 
have  presented  in  this  statement  most 
certainly  prove  this. 

Fourth.  A  practical  alternative  pro¬ 
gram  of  cash  of  payment  in  kind  which 
will  facilitate  using  our  present  surpluses 
to  implement  the  soil-bank  program,  and 
do  so  in  a  way  which  will  contain  safe¬ 
guards  against  market  price  depressing 
effects. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  equity  of  allowing  corn  producers  to 
use  their  base  allotments  rather  than 
their  1956  allotments  for  purposes  of 
complying  with  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  connection  I  should  like 
to  submit  a  table  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important 
table.  Bear  in  mind  that,  under  the 
law,  there  are  six  basic  commodities, 
excluding  tobacco,  because  it  is  not  in 
the  program  we  are  discussing,  and  is 
not  eligible,  for  various  reasons,  to  the 
formula  under  which  we  are  operating. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  under  the 
law  as  it  exists  a  formula  is  prescribed 
for  determining  the  number  of  acres  for 
the  ensuing  crop  year  which  should  be 
planted  to  various  basic  crops,  in  order 
to  maintain  what  is  termed  and  defined 
as  a  normal  supply,  and  the  formula 
has  to  be  announced  by  the  Secretary 
by  the  first  of  February. 

However,  as  to  basics  except  corn 
there  has  been  written  into  the  law  a 
floor  below  which  the  acreage  cannot  go. 

For  instance,  the  minimum  acreage 
which,  under  the  law,  the  Secretary  is  re¬ 
quired  to  support  for  wheat  is  55  million 
acres.  If  the  formula  which  is  applied 
to  corn  acreage  were  applied  to  wheat 
acreage,  in  determining  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  supported,  the  formula 
would  provide  for  only  18,580,645  acres 
of  wheat.  The  floor  protects  the  wheat- 
grower  at  55  million  acres,  or  almost 
36  million  acres  more  than  are  allot¬ 
ted  to  corn  under  the  formula.  But  in 
the  case  of  wheat  the  Secretary  cannot 
go  below  the  floor,  which  is  set  at  55 
million  acres. 

For  rice,  the  legal  floor  is  1,639,084 
acres.  Under  the  formula  which  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  corn,  there  would  be  needed 
only  936,302  acres  of  rice  to  maintain 
a  normal  supply.  The  floor  protects 
rice  plantings  to  the  extent  of  702,782 
excess  acres  in  order  to  maintain  what 
is  called  a  normal  supply. 

With  respect  to  upland  cotton,  the 
floor  is  17,391,304  acres,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  cannot  go  below  that.  Under  the 


formula  which  applies  to  com,  there 
would  be  required  only  6,690,195  acres 
of  upland  cotton  for  this  year  in  order 
to  maintain  a  normal  supply  of  upland 
cotton. 

With  regard  to  extra  long  staple  cot¬ 
ton,  which  is  not  moving  at  all,  the  min¬ 
imum  under  the  law  is  45,305  acres. 
That  class  of  cotton  is  not  moving.  I 
understand  it  is  all  in  storage.  There 
would  be  no  acres  in  extra  long  staple 
cotton  this  year,  if  the  same  formula 
were  applied  to  it  that  is  applied  to  corn. 

The  floor  for  peanuts  is  1,610,000 
acres,  below  which  the  Secretary  cannot 
go  in  his  supports.  Yet  the  formula 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  figures  very  clearly  show  the 
floors  fixed  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
various  commodities.  In  many  ways  I 
have  not  objected  to  the  floors,  because 
I  realize  thoroughly  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  in  various  areas.  The  floors  fixed 
may  be  too  large  or  they  may  be  too 
small,  but  I  know  we  must  be  realistic 
about  these  things  for  the  various  areas 
have  their  own  economic  problems. 

I  am  only  pointing  out  that  there  has 
been  an  unrealistic  approach  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  so  far  as  other  basics  are  concerned, 
and  that  corn  has  not  had  the  floor  pro¬ 
tection,  but  has  been  subject  to  the 
formula,  with  respect  to  acreage,  as 
contained  in  the  law. 

As  clearly  shown  in  the  table,  for 
this  crop  year  there  must  be  supported, 
under  the  formula,  47,979,112  acres  of 
basic  crops  in  this  country  in  excess  of 
what  the  formula  provides  should  be 
planted  in  order  to  maintain  a  normal 
supply. 

I  point  out  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  which  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record  there  appears  an  explanatory 
note,  together  with  the  source  of  the 
information,  which  is  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  date 
of  February  23,  1956. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
minimum  national  allotments  set  by  the 
Congress  prevent  the  reduction  in  allot¬ 
ments  for  those  crops  comparable  to 
those  scheduled  for  corn  producers  in 
1956.  If  1956  allotments  for  cotton  and 
wheat  were  set  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
that  provided  by  law  for  corn,  and  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — as  he  had  to  do  under  the 
law — the  allotments  for  cotton  would  be 
6,690,195  acres,  a  further  cut  of  10,701,109 
acres  below  the  1956  allotment,  and  the 


would  give  peanut  growers  1,454,139 
acres,  or  they  have  155,861  excess  acres. 
That  is  not  badly  out  of  line. 

There  is  no  floor  below  which  the 
Secretary  cannot  go  with  regard  to 
corn;  there  is  no  bottom.  Therefore,  in 
applying  the  formula  for  1956,  there 
would  be  43,300,000  supported  acres  for 
corn  in  the  supported  corn  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  to  which  I  have  been 
referring  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


allotment  for  wheat  would  be  18,580,645 
acres,  a  further  cut  of  36,419,355  acres 
below  the  1956  allotment. 

I  would  not  propose  such  a  cut  for 
these  two  crops.  As  I  said,  it  would  be 
an  unrealistic  reduction  as  a  require¬ 
ment  for  price  supports,  and  it  would- 
make  the  soil  bank  unworkable  for 
these  crops.  Yet,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  contains  provisions  with  respect 
to  corn  that  are  as  incredible  as  these 
cuts  for  cotton  and  wheat  would  be. 

American  agriculture  needs  a  realistic 
livestock-feed  program.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  Congress  will  provide  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  I  have 
proposed,  along  with  my  Senate  col¬ 
leagues  whom  I  named  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  may  appear  to  be  rather 
complicated;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  not. 

As  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Corn  Belt  found  itself  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  situation:  with  mandatory  acreage 
allotments  year  by  year;  and  with  no 
floor  to  protect  the  corn  farmers;  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  last  year,  when  the 
formula  prescribed  that  only  49  million 
acres,  roughly,  could  be  supported,  less 
than  50  percent,  approximately,  of  the 
farmers  of  corn  acreage  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn  area  accepted  their  allotments 
or  were  in  compliance ;  in  my  own  State, 
approximately  23  percent  of  the  1954 
corn  crop  actually  went  to  seal.  In 
other  States,  the  percentage  was  lower 
than  that.  The  manifest  reason  for 
that,  as  is  understood  by  anyone  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  is  that  corn  is  a  feed  crop,  and 
the  farmers  have  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  corn  if  they  are  to  operate 
their  plants ;  and  if  the  acreage  is  cut  too 
low,  they  will  disregard  the  allotments, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 


1956  minimum  allotments  and  what  they  would  have  been  if  no  minimum  was  applicable 


Date  of  determination 

Commodity 

Minimum 
under  the 
law 

Formula 
under  the 
law  (exclu¬ 
sive  of 
minimum) 

Excess 

acreage 

Wheat.. . - . 

55, 000, 000 
1,  639, 084 
17,  391,304 
45, 305 
1,  610,  000 
None 

18,  580, 645 
936, 302 
6,  690, 195 
None 
1,  454, 139 
43, 300, 000 

36, 419, 355 
702,  782 
10,701,109 
45,  305 
155, 861 
None 

Upland  cotton - - - 

Extra  long  staple  cotton - 

Peanuts _ 

Corn - - - 

47, 979, 112 

Notf  —Using  3-vear  average  for  Upland  cotton  (1952,  1953,  and  1954)  planted  acreage  yields  allotment  would 
have  been  16,382,253.  Using  the  1954  planted  acreage  average  yield,  the  allotment  would  have  been  14,678,899. 

i  This  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  at  the  time  the  allotments  for  1956  were  established. 

Source:  USDA  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Feb.  23,  1956. 
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any  loan  or  support,  but  will  elect  to  go 
on  the  free  market. 

Under  the  formula  for  this  year,  the 
acreage  is  cu{  further  to  43  million,  in 
the  case  of  the  supported  acres.  Last 
year,  with  a  49  million  acre  support  limit, 
we  still  had  56%  million  acres,  or  about 
that  many,  in  the  commercial  com  area. 
The  year  before,  we  had  56  million  acres- 
plus.  The  year  before,  we  had  about  the 
same  acreage;  there  was  comparatively 
little  compliance — that  is  to  say,  less 
than  50  percent  compliance  in  the  1954- 
55  crop  years. 

With  this  cut  of  approximately  15  per¬ 
cent  more  in  the  supported  corn  acres 
this  year,  there  will  be  far  less  compli¬ 
ance.  That  is  agreed  to  by  everyone  I 
know,  regardless  of  his  position  on  other- 
phases  of  the  pending  bill.  Every  corn 
farmer  I  know  will  freely  admit  that  a 
further  reduction  to  46  million  acres  of 
supported  corn  this  year,  will  result  in 
far  less  acceptance  of  corn  allocations. 

Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  participate  in  the  soil  bank,  a 
farmer  must  be  in  compliance;  and  if 
substantially  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  the  corn  area  are  in  com¬ 
pliance,  then  substantially  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  farmers  will  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  soil  bank,  even  if  they 
elect  to  do  so. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  with  greatly 
reduced  acres,  if  they  accept  their  al¬ 
lotments, .  they  will  not  have  any  acres 
devoted  to  corn  which  they  can  put  in 
the  soil  bank,  or  which  they  can  retire 
from  production,  because  at  the  49  mil¬ 
lion  acre  level,  they  were  running  so  low 
that  they  couli  hardly  operate  their 
plants,  and  many  of  them  could  not  do  so 
even  with  their  previous  acreage  alloca¬ 
tions. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  the  Senate 
committee  simply  will  not  operate  for  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  make  it  realistically  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  corn  farmers  generally  to 
participate  in  the  soil  bank  and  reduce 
the  tillable  acres. 

That  is  why  I  have  prepared  these 
amendments,  and  that  is  why  I  offer 
them.  I  wish  to  state  briefly  what  they 
mean. 

At  the  outset,  I  said  that  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  number  of  sections  which  the 
amendments  propose  to  change,  the 
amendments  may  appear  a  little  compli¬ 
cated.  But  I  shall  point  out,  in  more  or 
less  chronological  order,  what  this 
amendment  does — because  it  is  really 
just  one  amendment.  In  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  propose  that  for  the  year  1956 — 
this  year — instead  of  having  the  so- 
called  acreage  allotments  in  the  Corn 
Belt  for  corn  acres,  we  substitute  for  it  a 
farm-base  acreage.  Many  persons  will 
say,  “That  will  increase  corn  produc¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  President,  it  will  not  do  that 
at  all,  because  the  farm-base  acreage 
will  be  the  average  of  the  acreage  which 
has  been  planted  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  that  will  be  the  base. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  1956,  corn  farmers  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area  must  (1)  stay  within 
the  farm-base  acreage,  and  (2)  must  put 
into  the  soil  bank  an  acreage  of  tillable 
cropland  equal  to  15  percent  of  their 
farm-base  acreage. 


Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  case  of  cotton  and  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  we  do 
not  require  contributions  to  the  soil  bank. 
There  is  very  good  reason  for  that.  I 
would  favor  compulsory  contributions  to 
the  soil  bank,  except  that  the  farmers 
who  voted  on  the  wheat  quotas  and  the 
farmers  who  voted  on  the  cotton  quotas 
and  the  farmers  who  voted  on  the  peanut 
quotas,  for  instance,  did  not  consider  the 
question  of  compulsory  contributions  to 
the  soil  bank;  that  question  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  votes  they 
cast.  Therefore,  if  at  this  time  we  were 
to  attempt — after  they  have  voted  on 
their  programs  for  this  year — to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  on  them,  that  would 
not  be  fair;  certainly  we  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair.  I  think  the  committee 
was  unanimous  in  taking  that  view.  In 
other  words,  one  does  not  change  the 
rules  of  baseball  while  a  runner  is  be- 
between  second  base  and  third  base. 

For  that  reason,  the  program  has  been 
left  on  a  voluntary  basis,  insofar  as  other 
crop  areas  are  concerned.  But  in  this 
case  the  corn  farmers  would  be  required 
to  contribute  to  the  soil  bank  program, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  supports, 
and  therby  would  make  a  contribution 
of  productive  field-crop  land  to  the  soil 
bank,  for  which,  of  course,  they  would 
be  adequately  and  properly  compensated. 
But  they  would  be  required  to  make  that 
contribution  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
price  supports. 

I  wish  to  refer  specifically — because 
this  is  very  important  to  all  of  us,  and 
particularly  to  the  farmers — to  the  pro¬ 
visions  appearing  on  page  5  of  my 
amendment.  I  propose  to  insert  section 
406,  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  in  lieu  of  corn  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  1956  (which  shall  be 
inoperative  for  1956)  — 

Let  me  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  we  are  attempting  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  farm  base  acreage  for  the  so- 
called  acreage  allotment  program — 
the  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  corn,  that 
the  producer  agree  to  devote  an  acreage  of 
cropland  (tilled  in  normal  rotation),  at 
the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either  the 
acreage  reserve  program  or  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  equal  to  15  per  centum  of 
such  producer’s  farm  base  acreage  for  corn. 
The  producer  by  electing  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  reserve  program,  underplanting 
his  farm  base  acreage  for  corn,  and  other¬ 
wise  complying  with  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  203  hereof,  shall  earn  a  payment  under 
subtitle  A  of  this  title.  The  producer  by 
electing  to  participate  in  the  conservation 
reserve  program  and  otherwise  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  section  207  hereof 
shall  earn  a  conservation  reserve  payment 
under  subtitle  B  of  this  title. 

A  little  later  I  shall  explain  how  we 
arrive  at  the  farm  base  acreage  which 
will  not  increase  the  total  acreage  of 
corn  produced  under  this  program. 
This  is  what  the  provision  means,  and 
what  I  intend  it  to  mean:  It  means  that 
if  a  farmer’s  farm  base  acreage  of  com, 
as  shown  by  historic  plantings,  is 
roughly  100  acres,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
before  he  could  go  into  the  soil  bank  or 
before  he  could  get  price  supports,  he 


would  have  to  cut  that  acreage  this  year 
down  to  73  or  75  acres.  He  could  plant 
his  other  crops  as  he  pleased,  or  he 
could  plant  competing  crops  on  the 
acres  he  reduced.  He  would  not  thereby 
be  really  reducing  the  total  feed  pro¬ 
duction  supply  of  tillable  acres. 

Let  us  use  the  illustration  that  the 
historic  average  corn  base  on  a  certain 
farm,  considering  normal  rotations  and 
plantings,  is  100  acres.  Bear  in  mind 
that  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  the  Senate,  before  he  would  be  eligi¬ 
ble,  his  acreage  would  have  to  be  cut 
down  to  somewhere  around  73  or  75 
acres.  But  he  would  receive  that  base. 

However,  in  order  to  get  price  sup¬ 
port  on  his  corn,  or  just  compensation, 
he  would  b6  required  to  contribute  an 
amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  his  farm 
base  acreage,  which  would  be  100  acres. 
He  would  have  to  contribute  15  acres  of 
his  tillable  crop  producing  land  into  the 
soil  bank.  Such  acreage  would  be  re¬ 
tired  and  neither  grazed  nor  cropped. 

In  that  way  we  would  obtain  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  feed-producing  acres  and  still 
leave  the  farmer  free  to  plan.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  as  I  intend,  he  might  elect 
to  take  5  acres  out  of  the  cornland,  or 
he  could  take  15  acres  out  of  the  corn- 
land.  He  might  take  5  acres  out  of  corn, 
5  acres  out  of  beans,  and  5  acres  out  of 
oats,  so  long  as  he  took  out  15  percent 
of  100  acres  from  his  tillable  acres.  It 
would  give  him  great  latitude  in  the 
planning  of  his  operations  and  in  the 
conduct  of  his  farm.  It  would  not  re¬ 
quire  him  to  take  all  those  acres  out  of 
any  one  crop,  and  I  think  it  would 
stabilize  the  agricultural  program  and 
the  crop-reduction  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  Senator  made  it 
clear  that  if  the  farmer  has  a  100-acre 
base  for  corn,  he  is  required  to  put  15 
acres  in  the  soil  bank? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  of  corn- 
land  alone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  getting  to  the 
method  of  payment.  If  he  chooses  to 
put  in  5  acres  of  his  cornland,  he  is  paid 
for  that  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  payments.  That  is,  he  is  paid  for 
taking  out  5  acres  of  corn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  takes  the  other  10 
acres  out  of  oats,  alfalfa,  beans,  or  some 
other  crop,  under  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program,  he  is  paid  somewhat  less 
than  he  would  receive  if  he  took  it  all 
out  of  corn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  want  the  Rec¬ 
ord  to  show  that  he  could  take  out  clover 
or  oats  land  and  receive  the  same  pay¬ 
ment  as  though  he  took  it  out  of  corn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  reminding  me.  I  have  a 
note  on  the  subject.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  A  farmer  might  elect  to  take 
whatever  amount  he  wanted  to  take  out 
of  his  cornland,  and  he  would  be  paid 
under  the  acreage  reserve  payment  for 
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that  acreage.  If  he  elected  to  take  none 
out  of  cornland,  but  took  it  out  of  other 
croplands  which  are  not  producing  basic 
commodities,  he  would  be  paid  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  according 
to  the  formula.  There  is  a  formula 
based  on  the  general  value  of  the  land, 
and  its  value  as  productive  acreage.  But 
that  would  be  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

I  also  provide  in  this  amendment  for 
a  referendum  to  be  held  by  the  Secretary 
before  the  15th  of  December  1956,  of  corn 
farmers  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  to 
determine  two  things:  First,  whether 
they  want  to  return  to  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  mandatory  price  supports, 
such  as  would  be  the  situation  as  the  law 
now  stands,  or  whether  they  want  to 
have  a  program  without  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  a  price  support  at  a  level  that 
would  assist  them  in  marketing  their 
corn,  but  not  at  a  level  that  would  en¬ 
courage  the  uneconomic  production  of 
corn. 

Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  must 
favor  the  proposal  before  it  goes  into 
effect. 

The  fourth  item  was  covered  by  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
LMr.  Aiken].  Under  that  provision  the 
corn  farmers  who  underplant  their  corn 
farm  base  acreage  will  be  eligible  for  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  acreage  reserve  sub¬ 
title  of  the  soil-bank  proposals.  Second, 
corn  farmers  who  elect  to  put  other  crop 
land  in  the  soil  bank  will  be  eligible  for 
payment  under  the  conservation  reserve 
if  they  make  their  contracts  and  agree¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  amply  clear  that 
the  farmer  has  leeway  and  discretion  as 
to  whether  he  will  take  the  15  percent, 
or  any  part  of  it,  out  of  his  farm  base 
acreage  of  corn,  or  whether  he  will  take 
it  out  of  other  cropland  which  is  com¬ 
petitive  land  producing  soil-depleting 
feed  crops. 

Another  item  in  the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  workable  payment  to  the 
farmer  in  cash,  or  in  grain,  for  the  di¬ 
verted  acres.  In  other  words,  for  retir¬ 
ing  his  land  into  the  soil  bank  a  farmer 
may  take  his  payment  in  the  form  of  a 
certificate  which  he  can  cash  anywhere. 
He  can  cash  it  at  a  bank  or  grocery  store, 
or  anywhere  else,  so  long  as  it  is  even¬ 
tually  presented  in  due  course. 

Let  me  read  the  exact  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  so  they  will  appear  clearly 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  So  far  as 
the  payment  is  concerned,  the  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

Producers  shall  be  compensated  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program 
through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certifi¬ 
cates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  redeem  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary — (I)  in 
cash  upon  presentation  by  the  producer  or 
by  any  holder  in  due  course  or  (2)  at  the 
option  of  the  producer  in  the  case  of  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  with  respect  to  grains  and  upon 
presentation  by  him,  in  grains  (such  grains 
to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  such  levels 
as  he  determines  will  not  materially  impair 
the  market  price  for  such  grain  yet  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  encourage 
acceptance  of  payment  in  grains  in  lieu  of 
cash)  :  Provided,  That  disposition  of  quanti¬ 
ties  of  stocks  hereunder  in  any  1  year  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 


such  quantities  of  such  commodities  as  the 
Secretary  determines  would  be  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  what  would  have  been  produced 
for  marketing  during  such  marketing  year 
on  the  acreage  withheld  from  production 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  such  stocks  shall  not  be 
released  prior  to  the  end  of  the  normal  har¬ 
vesting  season  for  the  particular  commodity 
being  released. 

Under  this  provision  a  farmer  who 
complies — and  under  this  amendment, 
so  long  as  a  farmer  stays  within  his  farm 
base  acreage  he  could  be  in  compli¬ 
ance — will  not  depress  the  market  but 
will  be  able  to  acquire  grain  in  return  for 
the  certificate  which  he  has  received  in 
payment  for  his  compliance. 

In  that  way.  the  theory  is,  much  of  the 
grain  on  hand  would  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  added  grain  the  farmer  would 
have  used  in  his  operations,  and  thereby 
the  surplus  would  actually  be  used  to 
reduce  the  surplus. 

Under  another  provision  of  the 
amendment  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  arrange  the  terms  and  the  amounts 
of  the  payments  for  participation  in  the 
soil-bank  program,  so  as  to  encourage 
producers  to  underplant  their  base  acre¬ 
age  for  more  than  1  year. 

A  farmer  may  use  the  method  of 
graduated  payments,  if  he  wishes,  or 
such  other  method  of  inducements  as 
will  encourage  him  to  underplant  his 
base  acreage  for  more  than  1  year.  The 
details  will  have  to  be  left  to  regulation 
by  the  Department,  but  the  mandate  is 
in  the  amendment. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  probability  that  this  provision  may 
increase  the  corn  acreage  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area.  It  will  not  increase 
the  corn  acreage  in  the  commercial  com 
area,  because  the  supported  acres  will 
remain  at  the  average  of  the  acres 
planted  in  the  commercial  corn  area  for 
the  years  1955,  1954,  and  1953. 

It  is  that  average  which  would  be  used 
in  the  commercial  corn  area  to  establish 
the  normal  farm  base  acreage.  That  is 
what  would  be  supported,  and  that  is  the 
total  acreage  which  could  be  supported. 

Anyone  who  overplanted  his  farm 
base  acreage,  as  so  established,  would 
not  be  eligible  for  supports  and  would 
not  be  eligible  to  go  into  the  soil  bank 
program. 

Mr.  President,  it  adds  up  to  this :  As  I 
said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  corn 
is  in  a  peculiar  position  so  far  as  the 
basic  commodities  are  concerned.  At 
least  85  percent  of  it  is  fed  on  the  farm 
to  animals.  It  is  a  feed  crop.  It  is  not 
generally  a  crop  thrown  on  the  market 
for  other  purposes  than  animal  feed. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1953,  for  instance,  there 
were  no  acreage  allotments  at  all  in  the 
country.  However,  the  acreage  planted 
in  the  commercial  corn  area — and  these 
facts  are  contained  in  my  individual 
views  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry — in  1953  was 
56,342,000.  In  1954,  with  46,996,000 
acres  in  the  commercial  corn  area  under 
allotment  there  were  still  56,861,000 
acres  of  corn  planted  in  the  commercial 
corn  area.  In  1955,  with  49,843,000  acres 
under  allotment,  there  were  still  56,- 
047,000  acres  of  corn  planted  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area. 
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My  prediction  is  that  next  year,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  the  formula  or  the 
allotment  was  this  year,  about  56  mil¬ 
lion-plus  acres  will  be  planted  in  the 
commercial  corn  area. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  corn  and  feed 
operations  that  that  is  about  the  number 
of  acres  which  are  planted  year  in  and 
year  out.  That  is  shown  by  the  records 
for  recent  years.  I  propose  to  be  real¬ 
istic  about  it,  and  extend  a  realistic  sup¬ 
port  base  program  to  those  acres  which 
have  been  consistently  planted  in  the 
commercial  corn  area  as  needed  for  op¬ 
erations.  I  would  extend  a  realistic  sup¬ 
port  base  program  to  those  acres,  but 
would  make  certain  that  we  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  it  beyond  the  average.  The  reason 
for  using  the  average  of  1953,  1954,  and 
1955  is  to  establish  the  corn  base. 

I  again  emphasize  and  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  in  proposing  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  wish  to  show  that  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers  are  the  only  ones  who  are  required 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  soil  bank. 
I  explained  a  while  ago  that  in  commit¬ 
tee  we  discussed  this  subject.  We  did 
not  believe  it  was  fair  this  year  to  compel 
the  cottongrowers  to  contribute,  or  to 
compel  the  wheatgrowers  to  contribute, 
because  they  had  had  their  elections 
based  on  a  premise  which  did  not  in¬ 
clude  compulsory  contributions. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  did  not  believe  it 
was  fair  to  change  the  rules  between  2d 
and  3d  base.  Therefore,  during  this 
year  we  would  leave  it  on  a  voluntary 
contribution  basis  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  However,  corngrowers  did 
not  vote.  Corngrowers  did  not  have  an 
election.  I  have  diseased  this  subject 
with  hundreds  of  corn  farmers,  and  they 
are  willing  to  go  along,  and  they  believe 
it  should  be  mandatory  that  they  make 
a  reasonable  contribution,  on  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  basis,  on  which  they 
would  be  fairly  treated. 

So  far  as  the  support  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  the  situation  now  stands,  if  a  farmer 
wishes  to  go  into  the  program  this  year, 
under  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  from 
the  committee  and  under  the  law  which 
now  exists — taking  the  100-acre  base  as 
the  normal  farm  base — he  would  be  cut 
probably  below  75  acres.  That  is  all  he 
could  plant. 

If  he  produced  corn  on  the  75  acres 
and  obtained  50  bushels  an  acre,  which 
is  a  fair  production  per  acre — and  it 
would  work  just  as  well  if  we  assumed  a 
production  of  60  or  80  bushels  per 
acre — he  would  produce  3,750  bushels 
of  corn  on  the  75  acres.  On  a  90  per¬ 
cent  mandatory  support  basis — which 
would  be  roughly  $1.50,  taking  the  aver¬ 
age  all  the  way  through — he  would  get 
a  support  price  of  $5,625.  That  is  what 
he  would  get  if  he  sealed  his  corn  and 
complied  with  his  acreage  allotment. 
We  could  use  73  or  74  acres,  in  this  cal¬ 
culation  but  I  am  using  75  acres  because 
it  is  easier  to  figure. 

Under  my  amendment,  if  we  establish 
the  historic  farm  acreage  base  and  as¬ 
sume  that  it  is  100  acres,  we  may  say 
that  of  the  100  acres  the  farmer  would 
put  10  acres  into  the  acreage  reserve. 
That  would  leave  him  90  acres  to  farm. 
If  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  he  could  put  5,  10,  or  15  acres  into 
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corn,  if  he  took  5  acres  out  of  com  and 
5  acres  out  of  something  else.  Assum¬ 
ing  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  he  would  raise 
4,500  bushels  on  that  land;  and  the  price 
support,  which  has  been  already  an¬ 
nounced  and  which  will  be  maintained 
this  year,  I  am  assured,  at  81  percent 
of  parity,  would  give  the  farmer  slightly 
over  $1.40  a  bushel;  but  let  us  call  it 
$1.40  a  bushel.  He  would  receive  as  his 
support  price  $6,330.  That  would  be  the 
ceiling  price  in  his  corn  program. 

In  addition  to  that,  for  the  10  acres 
of  50-bushel  an  acre  com  he  took  out 
of  production  and  put  into  the  acreage 
reserve,  he  would  get  $350  at  the  acreage 
limit  for  those  10  acres;  so  that  he 
would  get  $6,330,  plus  $350,  which  makes 
$6,680,  or  $1,000  more  for  taking  out  10 
acres  of  corn  and  5  acres  of  some  other 
crop.  He  would  get  $1,000  more  than 
if  he  went  into  this  program  and  com¬ 
plied.  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  90  acres 
is  90  acres.  But  if  he  complied,  he 
would  have  to  cut  down  to  about  73 
acres. 

In  this  way  he  has  leeway,  latitude, 
to  program  his  farm,  and,  also,  he  must 
contribute  to  the  soil  bank  and  thereby 
cut  down  the  total  production  of  feed. 

We  hope  that  in  other  areas  the  vol¬ 
untary  program  will  work.  I  believe  it 
will  be  attractive  enough  to  induce  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  to  come  into  the  reserve, 
but  I  again  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  com  farmers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  have  a  mandatory  provision  in 
the  law  that  they  shall  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  this  year  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  price  supports  on  a  realistic  basis, 
on  the  historic  farm-base  acreage. 

I  shall  further  discuss  my  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  when  it  is  called  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  within  the 
limits  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment.  I  presume  there  are  Senators 
who  will  have  questions  to  ask  at  that 
time.  I  request  that  they  study  the 
amendment,  that  they  discuss  it  with 
the  farmers  of  the  Com  Belt,  and  famil¬ 
iarize  themselves  with  it.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  whether  a  Senator  comes 
from  the  Corn  Belt,  or  from  some  other 
area,  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  equities  of  the  amendment  and  of 
the  benefits  which  it  will  afford  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  realistic  overall  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  total  supply  of  feeds  with¬ 
out  injuring  any  one  crop,  and  thereby 
bringing  the  feed  supplies  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  supplies  more  nearly  into  balance. 

I  believe  that  upon  reflection,  exam¬ 
ination,  and  study,  there  will  be  agree¬ 
ment  that  this  is  an  equitable  provision, 
one  which  makes  it  as  realistic  as  is 
possible  for  the  Corn  Belt  farmers  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  without  any  undue  advantage  or 
any  undue  or  unusual  treatment  of  the 
Corn  Belt  farmers,  except  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  soil 
bank  as  one  of  the  quid  pro  quos  of 
being  eligible  on  a  realistic  basis  for  price 
supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  taking 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  this 
evening,  but  I  did  wish  to  discuss  my 
amendment  prior  to  beginning  of  the 
voting  tomorrow.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
shall  discuss  it  again  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  called  up  for  action  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  following  the  debate  on  the 
pending  measure  very  closely  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  both  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  out  in  this  debate  cannot,  in  my 
estimation,  be  overemphasized.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  American  farmer  need 
be  reminded  again  and  again  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  economic  condition;  he  is  well  aware 
of  it. 

A  study  of  conditions  shows  that  our 
farmers  are  in  trouble,  that  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  is  sick,  and  when  this 
segment  of  our  economy  is  ailing,  the 
effect  will  surely  be  felt  by  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  For  that  reason,  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  during  de¬ 
bate  on  the  pending  bill  the  American 
people  be  fully  informed  as  to  just  how 
desperate  the  farmers’  situation  has  be¬ 
come. 

With  that  purpose  in  mind,  I  should 
like  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  things 
which  have  occurred  in  our  farm  econ¬ 
omy  in  recent  years. 

In  1952  the  farmers’  total  net  income, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  was  $14.9  billion. 
Since  that  time  farm  net  income  has 
been  falling  at  an  alarmingly  rapid  rate. 

In  1953  farm  net  income  had  dropped 
to  $12.8  billion — a  14  percent  decline  in 

I  year.  In  1954  there  was  another  3 
percent  drop,  which  brought  farm  net 
income  for  that  year  to  $12.3  billion,  and 
in  1955  net  income  of  farmers  had  fallen 
to  an  estimated  $10.9  billion — a  28  per¬ 
cent  decline  in  the  3-year  period  from 
1952  through  1955.  In  actual  dollars, 
farmers’  net  income  in  1955  was  the 
lowest  it  has  been  in  the  13  years  since 
1942. 

These  facts  are  even  more  astounding 
when  we  compare  what  is  happening  to 
the  farmers  with  what  is  happening  to 
other  parts  of  our  economy.  While  the 
farmers’  net  income  was  dropping  28 
percent  in  the  3-year  period  from  1952 
through  1955,  corporations’  profits — 
after  taxes — were  up  39  percent.  In¬ 
come  from  dividends  rose  36  percent. 
Rental  income  was  up  32  percent;  inter¬ 
est,  36  percent;  business  and  professional 
proprietors’  income  increased  9  percent; 
employees  wages,  20  percent;  and  weekly 
earnings  of  manufacturing  workers  went 
up  14  percent. 

In  only  1  year,  from  1954  to  1955,  cor¬ 
porations  profits  were  up  20  percent. 
Profits  of  United  States  Steel  were  up 
115  percent;  of  ALCOA,  up  74  percent; 
of  General  Motors,  up  49  percent.  The 
average  worker’s  income  was  up  7  per¬ 
cent.  Stockholders’  income  rose  10  per¬ 
cent.  But  farmers’  income  was  down 

II  percent. 

So,  in  a  period  when  most  of  the 
people  of  our  country  are  enjoying  some 
degree  of  prosperity,  there  is  a  wide  and 
growing  gap  between  farm  and  non¬ 
farm  income.  In  the  year  1952  the  per 
capita  income  of  farm  persons  was  $949 
and  for  nonfarm  persons  it  was  $1,832 — 
a  difference  of  $883.  But  an  estimate 
for  1955  reveals  that  the  per  capita  in¬ 
come  of  farm  persons  is  down  to  $896, 
and  perhaps  lower,  while  the  per  capita 
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income  of  nonfarm  persons  is  up  to 
$1,960,  a  difference  of  $1,064. 

Also,  in  speaking  of  farm  income,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  farm  people 
make  up  nearly  one-seventh — 13.4  per¬ 
cent — of  the  national  population;  but 
income  from  farming  is  nowhere  near 
one-seventh  of  the  total  national  in¬ 
come.  In  1952  the  farmer  received  8.7 
percent  of  the  national  income,  but  in 
1955  it  is  estimated  that  faimers  re¬ 
ceived  only  6  percent.  Even  in  1932,  a 
depression  year,  farm  income  averaged 
7.6  percent  of  the  national  income. 

parity  ratio  COMPARISONS 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  publication  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  the  farm  parity  ratio  in 
mid-January,  1956,  stood  at  80  percent 
the  lowest  monthly  ratio  in  any  year 
since  1941.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
parity  ratio  has  been  steadily  declining 
over  the  past  3  years. 

The  parity  ratio  figure  of  80  percent 
for  mid- January  of  this  year  compared 
with  a  ratio  of  104  percent  in  mid-Janu¬ 
ary,  1952;  94  percent  in  mid- January, 
1953;  92  percent  in  mid-January,  1954* 
and  86  percent  in  mid-January,  1955. 

There  has  been  a  steady  drop  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  farm  products 
since  1952,  as  shown  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics. 

For  example,  corn  prices  are  down  26 
percent,  rice  20  percent,  oats  29  percent, 
butterfat  23  percent,  cotton  12  percent, 
cottonseed  39  percent;  in  fact,  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm 
products  have  fallen  19  percent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commodity  price  index. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  paid  by 
farmers  have  risen  steadily.  Taxes  were 
up  16  percent,  interest  27  percent,  farm 
machinery  up  4  percent,  building  and 
fencing  up  4  percent,  motor  supplies  up 
4  percent. 

All  these  figures  which  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  may  make  .dull  reading,  but  they 
paint  a  graphic  and  realistic  picture  of 
why  we  have  a  farm  problem. 

The  recently  issued  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  on 
the  January  1956  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  contains  some  figures  dem¬ 
onstrating  what  happened  to  our  farm 
people  in  1955. 

I  quote  from  page  17  of  that  report: 

The  record  is  clear.  In  1955: 

Income  of  the  farm  population  from  all 
sources  fell  $1  billion,  reaching  the  lowest 
level  since  1945. 

Gross  income  of  farm  operators  from  farm¬ 
ing  fell  $1.2  billion  and  net  income  declined 
by  $1.4  billion. 

Farm  wages  fell  $46  million. 

Total  income  from  agricultural  sources  de¬ 
clined  by  $1.4  billion. 

Per  capita  income  of  the  farm  population 
fell  from  $913  in  1954  to  $856  in  1955,  the 
lowest  level  since  1950. 

The  index  of  all  farm  prices  received  by 
farmers  fell  from  249  in  1954  to  237  in  1955; 
at  the  end  of  1955  the  index  stood  at  223. 

The  parity  ratio  has  declined  steadily, 
from  100  in  1952  to  84  in  1955;  at  the  end  of 
1955,  it  stood  at  80,  a  6-point  decline  since 
December  1954. 

The  index  of  feed  grain  prices  fell  16  per¬ 
cent. 

Prices  of  oil  crops  declined  17  percent. 

Meat  prices  dropped  21  percent  with  hog 
prices  falling  by  38  percent. 

Farm  real-estate  debt  went  up  10  percent. 
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Form  real-estate  taxes  rose  by  5  percent. 

Farm  interest  payments  increased  by  8  per¬ 
cent. 

These  data  demonstrate  that  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  so-called  attack  on  fundamental 
weaknesses  in  the  farm  economy  has,  in  fact, 
operated  against  the  farmer.  The  lack  of  an 
appropriate  concern  by  top  Cabinet  officers 
for  the  distressed  situation  of  agriculture  is 
exemplified  by  the  attitude  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Humphrey.  He  stated  that  he 
regarded  the  fall  in  farm  prices  as  "undesir¬ 
able,”  but  ‘‘not  alarming.” 

Mr.  President.  I  have  four  press  re¬ 
leases  relating  to  the  question  of  farm 
indebtedness  and  interest  rates  which 
are  consistent  with  that  statement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
leases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  Indebtedness  Gets  Bigger  and  Interest 
Bates  Get  Higher 

‘‘Farmers  in  1955  borrowed  $1.4  billion  to 
help  finance  their  farm  operations  from  their 
498  production  credit  associations.  This  was 
the  largest  for  any  year  since  these  credit 
cooperatives  began  operation  in  1933  and 
1934,”  Harold  A.  Miles,  Deputy  Governor  and 
Director  of  Short-Term  Credit  Service  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  stated  today. 

The  $653  million  in  loans  outstanding 
on  December  31,  was  also  the  largest  amount 
outstanding  for  any  year  end  since  organi¬ 
zation.  (Press  release,  February  6,  1956, 
Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

Farmers  in  1955  obtained  61,000  farm- 
mortgage  loans  for  a  total  of  $487  million 
from  the  12  Federal  land  banks  through  the 
1,100  national  farm  loan  associations  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
This  was  an  increase  of  21  percent  in  num¬ 
ber  and  59  percent  in  amount  of  loans  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  higher  than  any 
year  except  1934,  according  to  a  statement 
made  today  by  Thomas  A.  Maxwell,  Deputy 
Governor  and  Director  of  the  Land  Bank 
Service,  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Of  the  $487  million,  $338  million  was  new 
money  borrowed,  an  increase  of  50  percent  in 
the  amount  of  new  money  compared  with 
1954.  The  remainder  was  balances  on  old 
loans  farmers  refinanced  in  their  new  loans. 
(Press  release,  January  23,  1956,  Farm  Credit 
Administration. ) 

‘‘The  needs  for  agricultural  credit  are  in¬ 
creasing  but  lending  is  becoming  more  dif¬ 
ficult,”  Governor  [R.  B.  Tootell,  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration]  Tootell 
explained.  "This  situation  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  prices  farmers  receive  for  their 
products  and  hence  their  incomes  are  falling 
at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  economy  is 
booming  and  holding  up  the  cost  of  most 
things  that  farmers  buy.  The  accompanying 
tight  money  market  is  also  causing  higher 
interest  rates  on  funds  needed  to  finance 
agriculture,”  he  continued.  (Press  release, 
January  17,  1956,  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion.) 

New  mortgage  debt  secured  by  farm  real 
estate  and  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  1955 
totaled  $1.3  bililon,  29  percent  more  than 
during  the  same  period  of  1954.  This  was  the 
largest  dollar  volume  for  any  6-month  period 
since  records  were  started  in  1934.  The 
greater  part  of  this  increase  resulted  from  a 
rise  of  18  percent  in  the  average  size  of 
farm-mortgage  loans  made  but  the  number 
of  loans  made  also  was  up  by  9  percent. 
(Current  Developments  in  the  Farm  Real 
Estate  Market,  July  1955,  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
whenever  and  wherever  our  present  farm 
problems  are  discussed,  the  blame  is  al¬ 


ways  placed  on  overproduction — on  the 
so-called  market-depressing  surpluses. 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  the  theory 
that  a  surplus  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  inherently  and  necssarily  bad. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1956.  The  article,  written  by 
Earl  H.  Voss,  is  entitled  ‘‘Surpluses  May 
Be  Vital  If  Nuclear  War  Comes.”  The 
article  presents  these  questions:  ‘‘Are 
we  wise  in  trying  too  hard  to  peddle  our 
farm  surpluses?”  and  ‘‘As  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  we  have  any  surplus  at  all?” 

Mr.  Voss  attempts  in  the  article  to 
demonstrate  how  quickly  our  surpluses 
could  be  depleted  in  the  event  of  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war,  or  in  the  event  of  nat¬ 
ural  disasters  resulting  in  crop  failures. 

I  think  the  article  is  timely  and  should 
receive  wide  publication  because  of  the 
questions  raised  and  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  regarding  our  farm  surpluses. 
Certainly  in  this  period  of  grave  world 
tensions,  the  problems  presented  by  the 
article  should  not  be  overlooked  by  Con¬ 
gress.  For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Surpluses  May  Be  Vital  if  Nuclear  War 
Comes 

(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 

Force  yourself  to  Imagine,  for  a  ghastly 
few  minutes,  that  the  unthinkable  has  hap¬ 
pened.  The  all-out  nuclear  war  has  begun. 
Almost  immediately  both  sides  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  leap  to  a  perilous  conclusion: 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  no 
more  inhumane  than  H-bombs.  The  time 
would  have  come  to  shoot  the  works. 

What  would  this  mean? 

Almost  certainly  it  would  mean  contam¬ 
ination  of  our  food  supply.  Grain  fields  in 
the  Middle  West  would  become  battlefields. 
Government  surplus  stocks  would  become 
targets.  Air  bursts  from  guided  missiles, 
from  balloons,  from  Soviet  bombers’  drop¬ 
pings,  deliberate  dispersion  of  radioactive 
waste  materials — all  of  these  could  contam¬ 
inate  our  bread  basket  with  a  deadly  poison. 

America,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
plenty  could  overnight  be  faced  with  starva¬ 
tion. 

Which  brings  up  more  questions. 

Are  we  wise  in  trying  so  hard  to  peddle 
our  farm  surplus?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
we  have  any  surplus  at  all? 

How  long  would  it  take  to  deplete  these 
huge,  depressing  surpluses  overhanging  the 
market  in  case  of  all-out  war? 

OUR  STANDBY  STOCKS 

Here  are  some  answers,  supplied  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  based  on  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  statistics  (American  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  in  1952,  the  last  year  no  surpluses 
were  accumulated)  : 

We  have  corn  for  only  3  months  and  19 
days — barely  enough  to  keep  the  distribution 
pipeline  filled. 

We  have  enough  wheat  for  13  months  and 

II  days. 

We  have  enough  cotton  for  13  months  and 
10  days. 

Enough  rice  for  7  months  and  8  days. 

Enough  butter  for  1  month  and  14  days. 

Enough  rye  for  7  months  and  25  days. 

Enough  barley  for  4  months  and  14  days. 

Enough  oats  for  24  days. 

Enough  soybeans  for  29  days. 

The  list  goes  on,  but  there  is  no  important 
crop  in  which  our  surpluses  exceed  14 


months’  supply.  Of  course,  fallout  with 
long-term  persistence,  like  strontium  or  cesi¬ 
um,  could  contaminate  our  farmlands  for 
many  years. 

Today,  even  the  meager  stocks  we  have  on 
hand  could  be  contaminated  in  the  first  days 
of  an  all-out  war.  We  have  made  no  prepa¬ 
rations  to  protect  them  or  anything  else 
against  radioactive  fallout  or  chemical  at¬ 
tack. 

Despite  these  inadequacies  of  our  food  and 
fiber  stocks  for  a  nuclear-war  situation,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
have  sought  to  reduce  them  in  two  ways,  by 
selling  them  or  giving  them  away  abroad,  and 
by  discouraging  farm  production. 

TWO  VOICES 

At  least  two  Democrats  in  the  Senate  are 
now  awakening  to  the  political  as  well  as 
nonpolitical  advantages  in  setting  up  a  stra¬ 
tegic  reserve  of  food  and  fibers.  They  are 
Senators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  farm- 
State  Minnesota,  and  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  called  on  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  say,  “What  level  of  reserves 
are  necessary  for  defense  purposes?” 

There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
Nation’s  attitude  toward  food  on  the  one 
hand  and  inedible  strategic  materials  on  the 
other. 

"Here  we  are,”  Senator  Humphrey  points 
out,  “putting  $6  billion  into  stockpiles  of 
strategic  minerals  and  other  materials  to 
make  sure  we  have  enough  on  hand  in  event 
of  a  defense  emergency,  building  additional 
stockpiles  of  A-bombs,  planes,  and  other 
weapons  of  warfare,  yet  the  administration 
asks  us  to  liquidate  all  of  our  food  and  fiber 
holdings  without  thinking  about  how  we 
could  even  start  to  defend  our  Nation  in 
event  of  such  an  emergency  without  assur¬ 
ance  of  ample  food  and  fiber.” 

TWO  SOLUTIONS 

Generally,  there  are  two  main  ideas  about 
how  to  use  our  food  surplus  >as  a  strategic 
reserve: 

First,  stockpile  it  in  protected  sites,  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  vicinity  of  metropolitan  areas 
most  likely  to  be  attacked  in  an  all-out 
nuclear  war. 

Second,  send  some  of  the  surplus  abroad  to 
our  allies  for  similar  stockpiling  in  case  of 
war. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  food  and  . 
fiber  raw  materials  might  even  be  processed 
before  they  are  stockpiled,  put  into  individ¬ 
ual  rations  ready  for  distribution.  Big  cities 
could  be  ringed  with  strategically  located 
warehouses — underground.  Stocks  could  be 
rotated,  if  necessary,  to  provide  a  permanent 
“safety  reserve.” 

The  advantages  cited  by  proponents  of  the 
plan  are  these: 

1.  American  strength  in  the  “broken- 
back”  phase  of  a  nuclear  war  would  be  greatly 
increased;  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  has  no  comparable  agricultural 
surpluses. 

2.  Our  allies  would  be  stiffened  against 
Soviet  intimidation  and  would  have  new 
evidence  of  the  United  States  long-term  in¬ 
terest  in  their  survival. 

3.  Properly  insulated  from  world  and  do¬ 
mestic  markets  in  this  manner,  American 
surpluses  would  lose  their  depressive  effects 
and  farm  prices  might  head  back  toward  that 
100  percent  in  the  market  place  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  seeks. 

Before  any  concrete  action  on  these  pro¬ 
posals  is  possible,  however,  two  questions 
must  be  answered. 

TWO  QUESTIONS 

First,  what  levels  of  supply  should  be 
maintained  for  emergencies,  such  as  wars 
or  famines?  Second,  what  is  a  normal  in¬ 
ventory  of  farm  commodities — needed  to 
keep  the  pipeline  filled  from  farmer  to  con¬ 
sumer? 
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The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  which 
is  now  stockpiling  strategic  materials,  works 
on  the  assumption  that  a  6-month  supply 
of  hard  goods  must  be  kept  on  hand. 
Shouldn’t  there  be  at  least  a  comparable  sup¬ 
ply  of  foods  and  fibers? 

Our  meat  supply,  of  course,  depends  on 
feed  grains  for  the  cattle,  poultry,  and  hogs. 

One  prominent  nuclear  scientist  familiar 
with  fallout  effects  believes  that: 

"Food  would  be  the  most  essential  thing 
in  case  of  nuclear  attack.  We  should  take 
advantage  of  our  surpluses  and  produce  bal¬ 
anced  rations  for  storage  in  safe  sites  near 
metropolitan  areas,  so  that  our  people  will 
be  assured  of  the  most  important  item  for 
our  survival  following  an  attack — uncon¬ 
taminated  food.” 

It  is  entirely  conceivable,  of  course,  that 
America's  efficient  farmers  would  soon  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  fill  our  strategic  food  reserve 


requirements  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies 
and  soon  begin  piling  up  new  surpluses. 
But  until  we  have  the  security  of  adequate 
food  reserves,  there  is  room  to  wonder 
whether  we  are  overemphasizing  the  present 
need  for  regulating  production. 

Nuclear  war,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
phenomenon  which  could  threaten  the 
American  food  supply.  Famines  and  other 
natural  disasters  are  still  possible. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  how  long  the  present  supply  of 
CCC-owned  stocks  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  would  last,  based  on  1952  con¬ 
sumption  requirements,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


How  long  would  supply  last?  Quantity  of  commodities  pledged  for  CCC  loans  and  owned 

by  CCC  as  of  Dec.  31,  1955  1 


[All  figures  in  thousands] 


Commodity 

Pledged 

for 

loans 

Owned 

by 

CCO 

.  Total 
quan¬ 
tity 

Domestic 
disappear¬ 
ance  plus 
gross  ex¬ 
ports  1952 

Months  and  days 
present  supply 
will  last  based  on 
1952  requirements 

Com. . - - - 

_ bushels.. 

180, 159 

5,  422 
290,  746 
12,115 
1,053,  976 

757,  612 
7,921 

6,  033 
15,  387 
231 

937,  771 
13,  343 

*  3, 152,  920 
12, 190 

2  607,  449 
46, 103 
2,  043, 012 

3  months  19  days. 

13  months  10  days. 

5  months  28  days. 

7  months  8  days. 

6  months  3  days. 

13  months  11  days. 

1  month  14  days. 

3  months  9  days. 

1  month  27  days. 

1  day. 

5  months  14  days. 

4  months  14  days. 

Peanuts,  farmers’  stock. 

_  .  pounds. . 

296,  779 
27,  502 

_ pounds-- 

1,054;  207 
1, 109,  783 
166,  399 
333,  002 
161,  714 

221,  241 

888,  542 
166,  399 
333,  002 
161,  714 

1,009,  284 
1,  389.  000 

1,  227,  000 
1,  035,  000 
281,  254 
51, 295 
273,  956 
5,  290,  000 
1,  359,  000 
35,  465 
188,  357 
653,  000 

_ _ do _ 

986 

’  986 

22,  988 
31,  261 

22,988 
100,  413 
53 

69, 152 

53 

. _*  _.do _ 

17,  878 
438 
26,  452 
57,  256 

17,  878 
7, 123 
69,  935 
57,  256 

5  days. 

2  months  13  days. 

4  months  16  days. 

1  month  8  days. 

24  days. 

7  months  25  days. 

29  days. 

Flaxseed _ 

Grain  sorghum . . 

__  ..  .bushels.. 

..hundredweight-. 

6,  685 
43,  483 

_ bushels. 

56,  237 

35,  258 

91,  495 

1,364,  441 

Rye - - 

. . .do - 

_  __  _ do _ 

8,988 
22,  342 

3,  306 
410 

12.  294 
22,  752 

19, 112 

2  283,  001 

1  Figures  from  financial  report  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Dec.  31,  1955. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
speaking  of  surpluses  as  a  part  of  our 
farm  problem,  I  should  like  also  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  article  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  which  appeared 
in  yesterday’s  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  and  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

WHAT  IS  THE  FARM  PROBLEM? 

In  a  preceding  article  I  discussed  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  supposing  that  the  problem  of  the 
farm  surpluses  can  be  solved  in  any  serious 
measure  by  dumping  the  surpluses  abroad. 
We  are  left  with  the  task  of  managing  the 
farm  problem  at  home. 

Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  know  how  to  solve 
the  farm  problem.  I  know  just  enough  about 
it,  however,  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  no 
solution  of  the  problem  is  now  in  sight,  and 
that  the  best  we  can  hope  for  from  the  meas¬ 
ures  being  debated  in  Congress  is  that  the 
aggrieved  farmers  will  get  some  degree  of 
temporary  relief. 

It  cannot  do  any  harm,  and  it  might  pos¬ 
sibly  lead  to  something  useful,  to  ask  our¬ 
selves — as  if  we  had  just  arrived  from  Mars — 
what  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  tran¬ 
spires,  I  believe,  that  we  do  not  usually,  if 


ever,  say  directly  what  it  is  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  provide  the 
farm  population  with  incomes  which  keep 
pace  with  the  incomes  of  the  industrial  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  is  now  an  accepted  rule,  which 
no  public  man  disputes,  that  the  income  of 
farmers  must  not  stand  still,  much  less  may 
it  fall,  in  relation  to  industrial  income.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  parity. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  during  this  century — 
at  least  since  the  First  World  War — farmers’ 
incomes  if  left  to  themselves  have  tended  to 
fall  away  from  parity.  To  prevent  this  fall¬ 
ing  away  from  parity  is  the  object  of  all  the 
farm  plans.  They  are  at  bottom  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  to  restore  parity  directly,  the  other 
is  to  restore  it  indirectly. 

The  direct  way  would  be  to  vote  the  farm¬ 
ers  a  Federal  subsidy  to  cover  the  deficit  be¬ 
tween  the  income  they  earn  and  the  income 
which  under  the  principle  of  parity  they 
ought  to  receive. 

A  direct  subsidy  system  would  work  out 
something  like  this.  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
for  example — -where  there  is  one  of  our  larg¬ 
est  and  most  stubborn  surpluses— total  mar¬ 
ket  requirements,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  would  be  estimated  for  the  crop  year. 
Farmers  would  be  assigned  production  quo¬ 
tas  in  terms  of  bales.  Cotton  would  be  sold 
at  market  prices  and  would  no  longer  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  noncompetitive  levels.  Subsidies 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  farmer  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  price  he  sells 
his  cotton  for  and  the  amount  he  should 
receive  to  maintain  his  income  in  parity 
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with  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Production 
limitations  would  be  compulsory  for  those 
farmers  who  elect  to  receive  the  subsidy. 

This  system  would  have  many  advantages 
over  the  present  system.  At  prices  which 
are  competitive  and  meet  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  supply  and  demand,  cotton  sales 
could  probably  be  increased.  In  any  event 
they  would  not  pile  up  in  unused  surpluses 
which  are  not  only  wasteful  but  by  their  very 
existence  exert  a  depressing  influence  on 
cotton  prices  and  markets.  The  cost  of  the 
subsidy  to  the  Government  and  the  tax¬ 
payer  would  probably  be  lower  through  the 
elimination  of  storage  and  insurance  costs 
and  a  reduction  in  administrative  expenses. 
And  finally,  what  is  perhaps  most  important, 
the  long-run  adjustment  of  production  and 
consumption  would  be  improved.  For  such 
a  subsidy  system  would  rely  on  market  prices 
to  allocate  the  farmers’  productive  efforts 
more  realistically. 

But  the  fact  is,  of  course,  that  almost  all 
farm  plans  rely  on  indirect  devices  for  cov¬ 
ering  the  deficits  from  parity.  They  use 
Federal  money  and  the  Federal  regulating 
power  to  manipulate  supply  and  demand  in 
a  rigidly  protected  domestic  market;  the  aim 
of  the  manipulation  is  to  create  artificially 
high  prices  which  will  bring  farmers’  incomes 
up  to  parity. 

Neither  method  is  easy  to  administer  in 
our  kind  of  free  society.  For  both  involve 
massive  interference  by  the  Government  in 
the  affairs  of  the  farmer.  The  direct  method, 
that  of  outright  payments  to  supplement  in¬ 
comes,  might  well  be  the  easier  and  cheaper 
to  administer.  Yet  almost  certainly  it  would 
be  the  more  unpopular.  For  it  reveals  quite 
baldly  the  fact  that  the  operation  is  at  bot¬ 
tom  a  subsidy  by  the  Nation  to  a  part  of  the 
Nation. 

Our  people  do  not  like  to  pay  or  to  be 
paid  their  subsidies  openly.  They  prefer, 
having  become  used  to  them,  the  indirect 
forms  of  subsidy.  Of  these  the  tariff  is  the 
biggest  example  of  all  though  not  the  only 
one.  Practically  all  the  farm  plans  are  de¬ 
vices,  like  the  tariff,  for  replacing  the  free 
and  open  market  with  an  artificial  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  direct  method 
is  the  easier  to  work  effectively,  we  should 
not  to  be  squeamish  about  recognizing 
openly  the  fact  that  it  is  national  policy  to 
subsidize  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  about  that.  The  maintenance 
of  a  contented  agricultural  population  is  a 
national  interest  of  the  first  order.  That 
agriculture  requires  protection  and  help  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  mere  political  prudery  to  try  to 
hide  the  reality,  which  is  that  agriculture 
must  be  a  protected  and  subsidized  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Lippmann,  in  his  article,  states  that  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  now  strug¬ 
gling  is  one  of  planning  a  workable  way 
to  provide  our  farm  population  with 
incomes  which  keep  pace  with  the  in¬ 
comes  of  the  industrial  population.  Mr. 
Lippmann  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are 
two  ways  to  achieve  parity  for  agricul¬ 
ture— the  direct  and  the  indirect  way. 
Almost  all  present  farm  plans,  he  cor¬ 
rectly  states,  rely  on  the  indirect  method 
of  making  up  deficits  from  parity — that 
is,  the  use  of  Federal  money  and  Fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  power  to  manipulate 
supply  and  demand  in  a  rigidly  protected 
domestic  market,  the  aim  being  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  artificially  high  prices  designed 
to  bring  farmers’  incomes  up  to  parity. 

The  alternative  to  the  indirect  meth¬ 
od  is  one  which  I  have  advocated  in  the 
past,  the  payment  of  a  direct  subsidy, 
a  Federal  subsidy  to  farmers  to  cover 
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the  deficit  between  the  income  they  ac¬ 
tually  receive  and  the  income  which  they 
should  have  under  the  parity  principle. 

Mr.  Lippmann  suggests  that  this  direct 
method  may  be  easier  and  cheaper  to 
administer,  but  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
popular,  because  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  do  not  like  to  be  paid  their  subsidies 
openly. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  about  time  we  stop  kidding  ourselves 
about  the  facts,  stop  being  “squeamish,” 
as  the  article  states,  about  the  fact  that 
it  is  our  national  policy  to  subsidize  agri¬ 
culture.  I,  for  one,  have  no  qualms 
about  admitting  this,  nor  do  I  think  we 
need  apologize  for  it. 

We  subsidize  shipping.  We  subsidize 
airlines.  We  subsidize  magazines.  We 
provide  fast  wi'iteoffs  for  industry.  We 
grant  depletion  allowances.  We  pro¬ 
vide  subsidies  for  research.  Why 
should  we  be  reluctant  to  admit  that 
we  must  provide  aids  to  agriculture? 

Mr.  Lippmann  also,  in  the  article  to 
which  I  am  referring,  gives  an  example 
of  the  operation  of  the  direct  subsidy 
as  it  could  be  applied  in  the  case  of  cot¬ 
ton.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  this 
illustration,  because,  as  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  remember,  I  introduced  on 
January  23  of  this  year  Senate  bill  3008, 
which  I  felt  was  a  possible  solution  to 
our  cotton  problem.  I  regret  that  this 
proposal  was  not  favorably  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  in  connection  with  the  farm  bill 
presently  before  the  Senate. 

The  example  given  by  Mr.  Lippmann 
In  his  article,  is  a  good  illustration  of 
how  my  bill,  S.  3008,  would  operate: 

Total  market  requirements,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  would  be  estimated  for  the  crop 
year.  Farmers  would  be  assigned  quotas  in 
terms  of  bales.  Cotton  would  be  sold  at 
market  prices  and  would  no  longer  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  noncompetitive  levels.  Subsidies 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  farmer  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  price  he  sells 
his  cotton  for  and  the  amount  he  should 
receive  to  maintain  his  income  in  parity 
with  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Production 
limitations  would  be  compulsory  for  those 
farmers  who  elect  to  receive  the  subsidies. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lippmann  that  the 
plan  presented  by  the  bill  would  result 
in  increased  cotton  sales,  diminished 
surpluses,  lower  costs  for  storage,  inter¬ 
est,  and  administration  expenses.  Also 
production  and  consumption  would  be 
more  realistically  alined;  and  the  income 
of  the  cotton  farmer  would  reach  a  true 
parity  level. 

SOIL  BANK 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  discuss 
briefly  the  pending  measure,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  the  soil-bank 
provision.  If,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  to  raise  farm  income  immedi¬ 
ately,  I  should  like  to  ask  how  the  soil- 
bank  provision  of  the  bill  would  achieve 
that  result. 

I  understand  that  the  acreage  reserve 
provision  of  the  soil  bank  would  allow 
a  cotton  farmer,  for  instance,  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  soil  bank  by  underplanting 
his  allotted  acreage.  The  portion  of  the 
allotted  acreage  which  is  not  planted 
would  be  placed  in  the  soil  bank.  For 
these  acres  placed  in  the  bank  the  farmer 


would  receive  a  Government  payment, 
based  on  the  profit  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  had  he  planted  the  acreage  and 
harvested  and  marketed  his  crop.  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  such  an  arrangement 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  farm  income, 
for,  actually,  the  farmer  merely  arrives 
at  the  same  destination  over  a  different 
route.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  ends 
up  with  approximately  the  same  income, 
paid  by  the  Government,  which  he  would 
have  received  by  planting  his  entire  acre¬ 
age  allotment.  His  income  is  not  in¬ 
creased,  but  is  merely  replaced  by  the 
Government  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country.  So,  while  the 
farmer  of  the  country  will  be  blamed  for 
receiving  a  huge  Government  handout, 
he  will  not  have  bettered  his  economic 
position  a  bit..  It  may  be  true  that  in 
the  long  run  the  soil-bank  provision  of 
the  bill  will  achieve  the  goal  of  reduced 
surpluses,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can 
possibly  result  in  immediate  income  in¬ 
creases  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  last  spring  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  study  of  the  stock  market. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  those  hearings 
was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  the  business  community,  and 
the  people  to  the  contrast  between  the 
serious  condition  of  the  farm  economy 
and  the  remarkable  boom  in  the  stock 
market  reflecting  the  profits  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  giants. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  simply 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  proposed  legislation,  but 
that  the  stability  of  our  entire  economy 
is  threatened  by  a  continued  decline  in 
the  prices  and  income  received  by  the 
farmers. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  all  important  that 
a  better  bill  and  a  better  program  be 
adopted  by  Congress  at  this  session  than 
the  bill  and  program  wrhich  are  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  discussion  of  the  farm  bill  yesterday, 
I  stated  that  I  wished  to  proceed  with  a 
further  discussion  of  some  of  the  titles 
in  the  bill  and  with  some  amendments 
which  I  intend  to  propose  and  call  up. 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  a 
portion  of  the  bill  about  which  little  has 
been  said  so  far.  Yet  it  is  a  significant 
and  important  section.  I  am  referring 
to  title  VI,  covering  forestry  provisions. 

Timber  farming  is  directly  related  to 
other  agriculture  in  many  of  our  States. 
The  Forest  Service  is  an  important  unit 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  Our 
Senate  committee  is  designated  as  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  have  further 
recognized  that  tie  in  this  measure  by 
including  forestry  provisions  in  our  farm 
bill. 

They  are  good  provisions,  and  biparti¬ 
san  provisions. 

The  forestry  title  includes  section  601, 
providing  assistance  to  States  for  tree 
planting  and  reforestation,  and  section 
602,  providing  for  price  reporting  on 
wood  products  and  further  marketing 
research. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  price  quotation  reporting  and 
not  about  price  supports. 


Section  601  has  been  taken  from  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  senior  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  move  the  addition  of  his  bill  to  the 
omnibus  farm  bill.  I  think  its  provi¬ 
sion  are  excellent.  I  support  it  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  feel  he  has-  made  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  in  offering  it. 
Section  602,  providing  price  reporting 
and  marketing  research,  was  taken  from 
a  bill  introduced  last  spring  by  myself. 

The  objective  of  section  601  is  to  step 
up,  nationwide,  the  present  rate  of  re¬ 
forestation  on  all  land  in  need  of  such 
planting,  irrespective  of  ownership,  by 
providing  assistance  to  the  States  for 
tree  planting.  It  would  be  accomplished 
through  a  cooperative  plan  of  action  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  States  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  originating  in  the 
States  through  the  State  foresters  or 
equivalent  State  officials. 

Section  602  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  price  re¬ 
porting  service  for  basic  forest  products, 
such  as  standing  timber,  saw  logs,  and 
pulpwood,  to  conduct  and  stimulate  re¬ 
search  aimed  at  developing  the  efficiency 
of  marketing  forest  products,  and  to 
study  price  trends  and  relationships  for 
basic  forest  products  and  within  2  years 
report  thereon  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  moderate 
provision,  long  overdue  for  our  timber 
farmers. 

For  years  we  have  provided  marketing 
guidance  to  farmers  through  gather¬ 
ing  and  publishing  of  agricultural  prices 
paid  at  various  market  centers,  first 
through  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  later  through  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service.  Such -service 
has  never  existed  on  wood  products. 
There  is  no  reason  why  timber  farmers 
should  not  be  provided  with  the  same 
marketing  information  for  their  guid¬ 
ance. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  pick  up  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  or  the  financial  section  of  any  daily 
paper  or  business  magazine,  and  run 
down  the  commodity-price  quotations. 

They  will  find  prices  reported  on 
wheat,  lead,  cotton  linters,  hogs,  hides, 
and  even  burlap  bags.  But  they  will  not 
find  a  mention  of  pulpwood,  saw  logs, 
or  any  other  primary  forest  products. 

Yet  pulpwood  worth  a  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  is  bought  and  sold  every  year,  and 
sawlogs  and  rough  lumber  amounting  to 
several  times  this  figure  change  hands 
regularly.  Is  there  any  justification  for 
producers  of  timber  products  being  kept 
in  the  dark  about  current  price  trends? 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
written  by  H.  R.  Josephson,  in  Research 
in  the  Economics  of  Forestry,  edited  by 
William  A.  Duerr  and  H.  J.  Vaux,  and 
published  by  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
Forestry  Foundation  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1953.  Mr.  Josephson  has  this 
to  say  about  the  importance  of  current 
and  past  price  information: 

Widespread  application  of  good  forestry 
practices  on  private  lands  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  profitability  of  growing 
and  harvesting  timber.  It  is  evident  that 
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profits  in  turn  depend  partly  upon  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  timber  products.  In  spite  of  the 
importance  of  prices  to  forest  owners  and 
also  to  operators  of  wood-using  plants,  price 
information  for  timber  products  is  generally 
not  available  in  organized  form.  Sellers  of 
small  quantities  of  timber  products  are  typi¬ 
cally  in  an  unsatisfactory  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion;  numerous  sellers,  having  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  timber  values,  must  generally  bargain 
with  comparatively  few  purchasers,  who  are 
relatively  well  informed.  *  *  * 

Factual  information  on  prices  is  of  di¬ 
rect  usefulness,  also,  to  a  variety  of  other 
parties  engaged  in  producing,  buying,  selling, 
and  using  timber  products.  In  addition,  re¬ 
liable  data  on  prices  are  basic  to  the  analysis 
of  marketing  problems,  to  research  on  such 
subjects  as  the  economics  of  timber  growing 
and  to  such  public  programs  as  price  control. 

We  cannot  preserve  free  enterprise 
and  free  market  choice  in  this  country 
without  providing  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  market  conditions.  We 
have  recognized  that  in  agriculture.  It 
is  time  we  recognized  it  in  forestry. 

Current  forest  products  price  report¬ 
ing  has  been  carried  on  systematically 
only  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Oregon,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Georgia.  I  understand 
it  has  been  discontinued  under  pressure 
in  the  latter  State.  These  spotty  efforts, 
even  with  recognized  limitations,  are  the 
only  body  of  information  we  have  on 
forest  product  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  and  agri¬ 
cultural  economists  have  had  consistent 
price  data  for  well  over  a  half  century, 
which  has  made  possible  a  far  clearer 
understanding  of  the  farm  economy  than 
foresters  have  of  their  own  sector. 

My  original  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman!. 

I  am  sure  this  measure  will  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  step  forward  in  improving  market¬ 
ing  of  forest  products  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  my  suggestions  for  an 
improvement  of  this  kind  were  first  out¬ 
lined  in  a  public  address  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn.,  on  October  17,  1954. 
That  talk  was  entitled  “Our  Resources — 
and  Your  Future.”  Because  this  meas¬ 
ure  brings  a  step  closer  to  realization  the 
goals  outlined  in  that  address,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Resources  and  Your  Future 
(Address  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
at  northern  Minnesota  resources  develop¬ 
ment  rally,  Grand  Rapids,  October  17, 
1954) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  today  to  speak  to  my  fellow 
Minnesotans  in  an  area  so  economically  im¬ 
portant  to  all  of  Minnesota,  yet  an  area 
confronted  with  many  economic  problems 
beyond  any  one  man’s  control. 

It  is  more  of  a  pleasure  to  be  talking  about 
a  subject  close  to  my  heart — conservation 
and  development  of  our  natural  resources — 
because  of  my  deep  conviction  that  only  in 
such  an  approach  lies  the  answer  to  this 
area’s  economic  future. 

This  part  of  Minnesota  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  past  progress  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  our  State. 

It  need  not  be  relegated  to  the  economie 
ash  heap,  just  because  riches  have  been 
taken  away  from  it  in  the  past. 


It  has  a  great  future,  a  great  potential 
yet  unexploited. 

Our  problem  is  to  make  sure  that  poten¬ 
tial  is  exploited  wiser  in  the  future  than 
the  past,  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  and  for  generations  to  come — rather 
than  exploited  solely  for  the  private  gain  of 
a  powerful  few  with  little  or  no  concern  for 
the  people  who  must  remain  to  eke  out  an 
existence  after  the  richness  of  our  resource 
heritages  are  gone. 

Minnesota  is  indeed  a  fortunate  State  in 
many  ways,  but  especially  in  its  natural 
resources. 

In  Minnesota,  we  have  more  than  twice 
as  much  forest  land  owned  by  the  people 
as  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

We  own  8  million  acres  of  county  and 
State  forests — largely  built  up  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  old  logging  days.  In  addi¬ 
tion  we  have  3  million  acres  more  in  our  2 
great  national  forests— the  Chippewa  and 
the  Superior.  Altogether,  that’s  11  million 
acres  of  timber  in  which  you  and  I,  as  citi¬ 
zen-stockholders,  each  hold  a  share — 2  y2 
acres  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

How  many  of  us  have  ever  stopped  to  re¬ 
alize  the  tremendous  value  of  that  posses¬ 
sion?  It’s  a  valuable  possession,  which  we 
must  guard  well,  and  manage  wisely — both 
for  our  own  generation  and  for  those  who 
will  follow  us. 

We  have  greatly  productive  farming  re¬ 
sources,  too.  Yet  we  must  be  just  as  con¬ 
cerned  about  conserving  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  topsoil,  so  that  future  gen¬ 
erations  may  share  in  the  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  we  now  enjoy  as  no  other 
peoples  of  the  world  have  ever  known. 

We  have  great  recreational  advantages, 
and  attractions,  which  are  not  only  an  eco¬ 
nomic  asset  but  a  contribution  to  a  happier, 
healthier  life  for  our  people.  Yet  much  of 
the  economic  value  of  our  resort  regions 
hinges  upon  preservation  and  propagation 
of  our  wildlife,  and  can  quickly  be  wiped 
out  unless  we  are  vigilant  and  far-sighted. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  as  a  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  am  concerned  about  national 
policies  concerning  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  natural  resources? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  at  growing  national  indications  of  a 
reversal  of  the  Nation.’s  70-year-old  policy 
for  protecting  our  natural  resources — a  non¬ 
partisan  policy  for  the  public  good? 

All  America  must  be  awakened  to  the 
facts  that  exist.  Without  intending  in  any 
way  to  create  a  partisan  issue  out  of  some¬ 
thing  that  should  be  the  deep  concern  of 
all  of  us,  I  must  regretfully  report  to  you 
today  that  a  devious  campaign  is  underway 
against  America’s  forests,  waterpower,  parks, 
public  lands,  and  soil  conservation  program. 

All  the  denials  to  the  contrary  do  no  good 
when  you  examine  the  record  of  the  weaken¬ 
ing  to  the  pressures  of  selfish  interests  that 
have  been  going  on  in  Washington.  Every 
American  conservationist  is  concerned — • 
and  should  be  concerned.  The  public’s 
heritage  is  being  raided,  and  the  raiding  has 
just  begun.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall 
of  what  lies  ahead  should  be  enough  to 
awaken  every  American  concerned  about  re¬ 
source  conservation. 

I  could  devote  my  entire  talk  today  to 
what  is  happening  to  America’s  conserva¬ 
tion  policies,  and  what  some  of  us  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  toward  stopping  the  unwise 
tide  of  exploitation. 

But  most  conservationists  now  know  that 
story. 

Anyone  reading  any  conservation  publica¬ 
tion,  any  sportsman’s  magazine,  knows  it. 
They  know  courageous  and  dedicated  women 
like  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot  would  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  and  alarmed  unless  there  was  just 
cause.  They  realize  that  Bernard  DeVoto 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he 


writes  in  Harper’s  magazine  that  "conserva¬ 
tion  is  down  and  on  the  way  out.”  Every 
one  of  our  major  national  conservation  and 
sportsmen’s  groups  have  pleaded  with  Con¬ 
gress  to  halt  its  reckless  trend  away  from 
the  traditions  of  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  talk  today  just  about 
what  this  Administration  has  done  to  en¬ 
danger  conservation  in  America,  or  what  it 
has  failed  to  do  to  protect  our  resources. 
Nor  am  I  going  to  spend  my  time  telling  you 
of  my  own  fight  in  behalf  of  sound  con¬ 
servation  policies. 

If  you  are  interested  enough  in  conserva¬ 
tion  to  care  about  our  resources,  you  prob¬ 
ably  followed  the  recent  session  of  Congress 
closely  enough  to  know  why  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  Sports  Afield  commended  my  vigor¬ 
ous  fight  for  the  public’s  interest.  If  you 
haven’t  paid  any  attention  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening,  then  you  must  be  regarded  as 
among  those  people  letting  it  happen — to 
the  detriment  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

What  I  want  to  do  today  is  approach  this 
problem  from  the  constructive  side,  and  talk 
about  what  we  can  and  should  do.  I  want 
to  emphasize  especially  the  stake  of  this  area, 
in  developing  for  itself  forward  looking  ob¬ 
jectives  based  on  wise  use  of  our  resources. 

More  is  at  stake  than  Just  preservation 
of  our  forests  and  wildlife  for  future  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

It  means  dollars  and  cents — and  another 
kind  of  sense — to  this  region. 

Northern  Minnesota’s  prosperity,  outside 
of  the  mining  areas,  depends  heavily  on 
farming  and  recreation  and  forest  products. 
I  want  to  outline  suggestions  for  improving 
conditions  in  all  3  today,  and  I  want  to 
encourage  you  to  start  thinking  about  sug¬ 
gestions  of  your  own  to  send  along  to  your 
elected  public  officials. 

In  this  area,  farming  and  recreation  and 
forest  products  are  far  from  unrelated.  In¬ 
stead,  they  go  hand  in  hand. 

Thousands  of  our  farmers  who  produce 
milk,  beef,  or  mutton  must  find  work  in  the 
forests  of  the  north  during  the  long  winter 
months,  in  order  to  make  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  And  the  recreation  trade  of  our 
sportsmen  coming  into  this  area  add  needed 
new  sources  of  economic  stability  for  the 
entire  region,  summer  and  winter. 

My  farm  views  should  be  well  understood 
by  now,  after  my  vigorous  battle  in  behalf  of 
agriculture  in  the  last  session  of  the  Senate. 
Agriculture  is  basic  to  our  economy,  and  I 
feel  keenly  the  dangers  of  letting  the  in¬ 
come  of  farm  people  totter  to  subsistence 
levels.  I  resent  implications  that  little 
family  farmers  without  substantial  capi¬ 
tal  must  just  get  out  of  business,  if  they 
can’t  stand  the  economic  squeeze.  Such  an 
attitude  completely  ignores  farming  as  a 
way  of  life,  completely  ignores  the  years  of 
toil  that  go  into  clearing  cutover  land  of 
stumps  to  turn  it  into  pasture.  And  to 
those  who  so  callously  say  we  must  get  rid 
of  marginal  farmers,  I  ask  what  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  doing  about  marginal  towns  and  com¬ 
munities  that  exist  to  serve  those  farmers? 
What  do  you  do  about  the  marginal  busi¬ 
nessman  on  rural  Main  Street,  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet?  Are  they  being  rele¬ 
gated  to  economic  discard  too? 

I  want  something  better  for  family  farm¬ 
ing  areas  of  northern  Minnesota.  I  want  to 
see  a  decent  chance  of  economic  survival 
for  families  who  work  the  land  by  choice 
and  tradition,  because  they  love  the  land. 
I  want  to  see  the  American  pattern  of  fam¬ 
ily  farm  ownership  preserved,  where  Amer¬ 
icans  can  be  free  and  independent  citizens, 
participating  in  their  community — not  peas¬ 
ant  laborers  on  some  corporation  farm  owned 
by  absentee  landlords  with  no  concern  about 
the  churches  and  schools  of  your  com¬ 
munity,  or  the  business  houses  on  Main 
Street. 

That’s  why  I  intend  asking  the  new 
Congress,  to  restore  dairy  support  prices  to 
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at  least  85  percent  of  parity — at  least  to  a 
livable  level,  while  we  seek  other  outlets  for 
our  dairy  abundance.  That’s  why  I  intend 
pressing  my  fight  to  break  down  milk  market¬ 
ing  barriers  invoked  by  eastern  milksheds 
against  Midwest  milk,  and  insist  upon  in¬ 
creased  use  of  health-giving  milk  and  butter 
and  other  dairy  products  in  our  Armed 
Forces  and  veterans  hospitals. 

That’s  why  I  intend  pressing  ahead  on  my 
proposals  for  food  stamp  plans  offering 
dairy  products  as  a  supplement  to  the  meager 
financial  allowances  now  permitted  to  our 
aged  needy,  our  widows  and  underprivileged 
children. 

That’s  why  I  intend  asking  Congress  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro¬ 
gram  of  liberalized  credit  to  small  farm 
operators,  and  seek  revision  of  existing  regu¬ 
lations  to  better  adapt  availability  of  such 
loans  to  farmers  having  to  work  part-time 
in  other  vocations. 

That’s  why  I  also  intend  seeking  new  credit 
provisions  to  enable  young  farmers  to  get 
a  start  on  their  own,  to  stay  on  the  land 
worked  by  their  fathers  before  them  or  strike 
out  in  new  enterprises  of  their  own. 

But  agriculture  is  so  closely  geared  to 
timber  in  this  region,  we  must  go  further 
toward  a  sound  program  for  improvement 
of  economic  opportunities  in  timber  farming, 
to  assure  economic  stability  of  this  area  of 
Minnesota. 

All  of  fis  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
regrowth  of  our  forests  since  the  days  when 
you  could  look  out  over  miles  of  cutover 
stump  land. 

These  new  forests  have  come  about 
through  reforestation  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  CCC  programs,  and  through  our 
improved  fire -protection  program  which  was 
greatly  increased  under  the  New  Deal.  And 
now  these  19  million  acres  of  Minnesota  for¬ 
est  land  are  once  more  beginning  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  timber  for  pulpwood,  saw- 
logs,  railroad  ties,  posts  and  poles,  and  a 
whole  new  wood  cellulose  industry  which  is 
just  beginning  to  emerge. 

We  don’t  have  the  fine  old  stands  of  big 
white  and  Norway  pine,  but  in  their  places 
balsam,  spruce,  jack  pine,  popple,  and  birch 
are  emerging  in  abundance.  And  many 
young  pine  plantings  are  getting  into  thin¬ 
ning  stages,  ready  to  produce  an  interme¬ 
diate  crop  of  pulpwood. 

Now  is  the  time  to  examine  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  these  resources.  How  they  are 
controlled  will  determine  how  they  are  used, 
and  who  will  benefit  from  them. 

Our  communities  in  northern  Minnesota 
and  our  people  are  very  heavily  dependent 
upon  an  abundant  forest  production. 

Work  in  the  woods — logging  and  sawmill¬ 
ing — and  our  industries  in  the  towns  could 
not  exist  but  for  our  newer  concept  of  tim¬ 
ber  farming.  Cash  spent  in  the  stores  of  our 
merchants  by  farmer-loggers  during  the 
long  winter  months  spell  prosperity.  And 
our  summer-tourist  trade  wouldn’t  be  pos¬ 
sible  but  for  the  attractions  of  our  woods, 
lakes,  and  wildlife. 

How  well  are  we  assuring  continuation  of 
such  opportunities? 

A  sound  conservation  program  is  essential 
to  the  economy  of  this  area — a  program  of 
reforestation,  selective  cutting,  thinning,  fire 
protection,  insect  and  disease  control,  and 
all  the  other  forest-management  activities  so 
much  a  part  of  our  1954  timber  picture. 

Within  all  of  our  memories,  it  hasn’t  al¬ 
ways  been  so. 

Few  of  us  today  remember  the  great  fights 
that  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Grover  Cleveland,  and 
Gifford  Pinchot  put  up  to  save  a  small  part 
of  our  great  public  forested  domain  in  our 
national  forest. 

These  great  fights  were  continued  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt  from  Washington,  and 
in  our  own  State  by  Floyd  B.  Olson— -to  save 
a  part  of  this  great  forest  wealth  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  from  the  plunderers  and  self-seekers. 


For  conservation  not  only  means  good 
management  of  our  resources— it  always  has 
meant,  and  it  means  today — that  a  part  of 
our  forest,  wildlife,  water  and  soil  resources 
belong  to  all  of  us— and  not  to  a  privileged 
few. 

It’s  easy  to  understand  how  publicly 
owned  forest  are  one  of  the  great  keystones 
to  prosperity  of  northern  Minnesota. 

They  are  the  guarantee  that  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  farmers  will  continue  to  have  a 
source  of  timber  for  winter  logging,  which 
they  can  sell  on  the  open  market.  It  is  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  the  best  tradition. 

But  I  warn  you  today  to  guard  your  pub¬ 
licly  owned  forests  carefully,  for  as  your 
forest  and  mine  grows  more  valuable 
through  the  years,  special-interest  groups 
will  try  to  get  control  of  them  by  fair  means 
of  foul — and  -thus  deprive  the  local  residents 
of  the  very  forests  upon  which  they  depend. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  remind  you  that  I  have 
in  mind  especially  the  so-called  long-term 
timber  bill  which  nearly  slipped  through 
the  legislature  a  few  years  ago.  And  I  also 
have  in  mind  an  action  which  the  present 
administration  in  Washington  almost 
slipped  through  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress — all  wrapped  up  in  conservation  lan¬ 
guage — which  would  have  transferred  special 
rights  in  your  national  forests  to  a  few  big 
stockmen  and  timber  companies. 

It  was  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
outraged  conservationists  that  your  Superior 
and  the  Chippewa  National  Forests  are  not 
now  being  carved  up  into  special  estates  for 
the  privileged  few. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  watchword  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  of  conservation,  too. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  fighting  de¬ 
fensive  skirmishes,  to  try  and  save  our  con¬ 
servation  programs  and  the  resources  owned 
by  all  the  people  from  the  special  seekers 
with  their  well-paid  lobbyists  and  smooth 
public-relations  operators.  Don’t  be 
fooled — these  people  are  out  for  more  than 
they  already  have — even  though  they  are  al¬ 
ready  wealthy  from  cashing  in  on  America’s 
resources  in  the  past. 

But  we  are  through  fighting  rear-guard 
actions. 

We’re  going  on  the  offensive.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  forward  with  a  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  next  year  to  build  more  effective 
and  useful  natural  resource  conservation 
programs  than  ever  before.  And  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  sure  that  these  resources  will 
benefit  the  people  as  a  whole. 

As  a  first  step  in  that  direction  I  call  upon 
organized  sportsmen  and  conservationists  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Nation  to  support  my 
resolution  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  in 
the  Congress,  as  a  watchdog  of  the  public 
interest  on  all  resource  legislation. 

But  that  is  only  a  start,  to  this  area’s 
specific  needs. 

We  want  and  need  an  expansion  of  the 
timber  industry,  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
and  other  requirements  of  our  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  population. 

Here  in  Minnesota,  we  are  beginning  to 
grow  more  timber  such  as  popple  and  balsam 
than  we  are  now  using.  Industry — especially 
small  industry — needs  to  be  encouraged  to 
explore  these  opportunities.  For  that  reason 
I  am  exploring  the  possibilities  of  Federal 
guaranties  of  credit  to  make  small  capital 
loans  available  for  businessmen  and  coop¬ 
eratives,  to  make  possible  new  wood-using 
plants  for  our  northern  communities. 

Such  new  outlets  are  vital  to  your  area. 
But  we  want  mills  and  industries  buying 
from  independent  producers  of  this  area, 
such  as  the  Grand  Rapids  mill,  rather  than 
vast  industries  supplying  themselves  from 
their  own  holdings  and  shutting  out  or 
forcing  down  prices  to  private  producers. 

But  even  with  such  expanded  outlets  the 
small  logger  needs  to  have  a  program  help¬ 
ful  to  him  in  the  financing  and  marketing 


of  his  winter’s  cut  of  timber.  All  of  you 
know  only  too  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
markets  and  outlets  for  many  grades  and 
kinds  of  timber. 

Market-price  quotations  on  sawlogs,  rough 
lumber,  pulpwood,  and  other  timber  products 
are  not  to  be  found,  but  seem  to  be  only  on 
the  possession  of  a  few  people. 

A  free  market,  in  a  free-enterprise  system, 
can  best  be  served-  and  preserved  with  open 
market  pricing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  intend  to  ask 
that  the  present  price-reporting  program 
for  farm  products  be  extended  to  include 
forest  products,  so  that  at  least  once  a  month 
you  men  who  are  in  the  timber  business  will 
at  least  know  what  the  market  situation  is. 
I  hope  to  obtain  publication  of  parity  prices 
on  timber  products,  too,  as  a  guidepost  to 
you  in  your  sales. 

Furthermore,  among  my  goals  for  next  year 
is  extension  and  widening  of  the  farm-credit 
program  to  include  credit  for  small  loggers 
and  marketing  cooperatives,  so  that  it  will 
be  easier  to  finance  logging  during  the  long 
winter  months  before  the  timber  is  sold. 

These  are  some  of  my  specific  aims,  to  meet 
the  problems  I  see  confronting  your  area.  All 
of  them  are  tied  in  with  broader  conserva¬ 
tion  objectives  to  which  I  am  dedicated — - 
the  preservation,  protection,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  our  State  and  National  parks  and 
forests;  the  expansion  and  speedup  of  our 
soil -conservation  program;  the  adoption  of 
sound  land  and  water  use  policies,  both  Na¬ 
tional  and  State;  more  extensive  propagation 
of  fish  and  wildlife.  All  of  these  are  objec¬ 
tives  that  must  remain  in  the  forefront  for 
the  future  of  this  area. 

Let  me  close  on  just  one  final  suggestion. 
We  need  to  conserve  human  resources,  too — 
especially  the  youth  of  our  land. 

Conservation  of  resources  is  important  only 
as  it  relates  to  people,  and  benefits  the  peo¬ 
ple,  because  it  means  conservation  of  our 
material  welfare,  and  the  prosperity  of  future 
generations  under  freedom. 

It’s  time  we  thought  about  conservation  in 
terms  of  today’s  youth,  as  well  as  today’s 
natural  resources. 

Every  day  we  read  in  the  papers  of  many 
of  our  big  cities  about  how  the  teen-age 
gang  problem  is  growing  more  and  more  seri¬ 
ous.  Now,  nobody  will  convince  me  such 
youths  are  inherently  bad — they  just  haven’t 
anything  to  do  but  get  into  trouble. 

You  never  hear  of  that  kind  of  gang  prob¬ 
lems  among  farm  or  small-town  youngsters. 
They  have  chores  and  outdoor  recreation 
which  enables  them  to  find  all  sorts  of  out¬ 
lets,  for  their  bursting  energy. 

Adverse  economic  conditions  threaten  to 
make  this  problem  even  more  serious  in  our 
cities,  as  job  opportunities  for  boys  become 
more  limited. 

The  truth  is,  big  cities  are  Just  no  place 
for  young,  energetic  boys — especially  when 
summertime  comes. 

During  the  worst  of  our  depression  years. 
President  Roosevelt  solved  this  problem  with 
the  CCC  camps  which  conserved  both  our 
natural  and  human  resources.  Most  of  these 
boys  who  grew  up  into  men  in  the  CCC  camps 
formed  the  toughest  fighting  army  in  the 
world. 

Is  it  wrong  to  be  thinking  today  about 
again  looking  for  some  way  to  turn  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  out-of-doors,  to  convert  teen-age 
gang  energy  into  hunting  and  fishing  and 
healthful  outdoor  work? 

I’m  not  suggesting  revival  of  the  CCC 
program,  but  I  am  suggesting  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  teen-age  problems  in  major  cities  and 
growing  pressures  of  unemployment  may 
make  it  wise  for  all  of  us  to  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  finding  some  way  to  provide  the 
character -building  and  health-building  in¬ 
fluences  of  outdoor  work  and  recreation  for 
America’s  youth — even  if  it  is  no  more  than 
getting  city  youngsters  out  on  the  farms 
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where  they  would  be  under  the  influence  of 
our  good  farm  families  for  a  summer. 

Some  such  outdoor  program  could  give 
many  American  youths  who  never  had  a 
chance  a  real  opportunity  to  develop  a  set 
of  values  firmly  grounded  in  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  a  lake  at  sunset,  the  music  of  a 
waterfall,  and  the  tingling  thrill  that  comes 
with  -the  whir  of  partridge  wings  along  a 
logging  road. 

And  for  city  youths  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  wheat  and  oats,  or  a 
Holstein  from  a  whiteface,  and  to  be  able 
to  run  a  tractor  instead  of  a  hotrod,  are  all 
important  goals  in  the  building  of  future 
American  citizens  who  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  Of  what  our  country  really  means. 

I  leave  you  with  that  thought  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  invite  your  own  suggestions  as  to 
how  it  can  best  be  achieved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the  forestry 
sections  of  the  bill,  because  I  have  long 
believed  that  a  greater  effort  needs  to  be 
made  in  our  reforestation  program  and, 
in  general,  toward  better  marketing  and 
marketing  conditions  for  forest  products. 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  one  of  these 
lobbies  is  at  work  again.  This  time  it  is 
the  lumbermen’s  lobby  that  wants  to 
strike  the  sections  from  the  bill.  Report 
after  report  reaches  my  office  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  there  is  a  concerted  drive  un¬ 
der  way  by  the  large  timber  interests  to 
strike  both  sections  601  and  602  from  the 
bill.  Why,  I  cannot  imagine.  Why  any 
timber  lobby  would  want  to  restrain,  re¬ 
strict,  and  limit  more  reforestation  is 
beyond  me.  But  they  do,  and  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  telegrams  from  people 
who  have  heard  this  report. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  for  example,  a 
telegram  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Emergency  Conservation 
Committee,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Horn,  one  of 
the  great  conservationists  of  America, 
and  one  of  the  most  able  and  efficient 
business  managers  of  this,Nation.  He  is 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Cartridge 
Corp.,  and  presently  operates  the  Twin 
Cities  Arsenal,  one  of  the  great  arsenals 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  Horn  wrote  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  : 

We  are  informed,  and  we  believe  reliably, 
that  there  is  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a 
lumbermen’s  group  to  eliminate  from  the 
soil  bank,  all  references  and  protection  to 
forestry  and  wildlife.  This  is  an  unthink¬ 
able  thing  because  of  the  relationship  of 
plants,  cover,  soil  stability,  water  flow,  and 
other  interrelated  resources.  Please  give 
this  your  attention  and  advise  us  what 
action,  if  any,  can  be  taken.  Will  you  please 
help  us  protect  these  vital  interests. 

Not  only  does  this  timber  and  lumber¬ 
men’s  lobby  want  to  strike  out  sections 
601  and  602,  but  also  any  reference  in 
the  bill  to  reforestation  and  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  as  included  in  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
visions. 

I  want  to  make  this  record  tonight 
because  I  now  serve  warning  on  this 
lobby  that  its  actions  are  not  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  that  it  represents  the  worst 
kind  of  selfishness,  that  its  actions  are 
against  the  long-term  good  of  the  Nation 
in  terms  of  the  proper  utilization  and 
development  of  our  resources. 

We  have  had  too  many  years  in  Amer¬ 
ica  when  we  did  not  take  care  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  put  a  stop  to 


that,  and  we  had  better  make  sure  we 
do  not  retreat. 

I  have  another  telegram  from  Howard 
Zahnisher,  of  the  Wilderness  Society  of 
America,  one  of  the  great  conservation 
organizations.  The  telegram  was  sent 
from  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  being 
held  a  convention  or  conference  of  con¬ 
servation  groups.  The  telegram  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  have  just  sent 
Senator  Ellender  the  following  telegram : 

“The  Wilderness  Society  joins  other  con¬ 
servation  groups  in  commending  the  agri¬ 
culture  bills  proposal  to  help  protect  wild¬ 
life  and  other  natural  resources  and  in  urg¬ 
ing  that  its  proposed  authorization  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and 
wildlife  conservation  be  enacted.” 

I  have  sent  this  from  New  Orleans,  where 
I  am  attending  the  21st  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference.  Incidentaly,  I  have 
heard  many  commendations  of  your  interest 
in  the  proposed  wilderness  preservation  sys¬ 
tem.  Your  remarks  on  this  in  the  Senate 
of  February  29  are  deeply  appreciated. 

The  conservation  groups  are  beginning 
to  get  news  of  what  is  going  on  around 
Washington,  and  that  the  lobby  is  at 
work. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  C.  R. 
Gutermuth,  vice  president  of  the  Wild¬ 
life  Management  Institute,  who  is  also 
attending  the  conference  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  telegram  is  addressed  to  me 
at  the  Senate  Office  Building  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Millions  of  conservationists  urge  your  sup¬ 
port  in  retaining  forestry  and  wildlife  pro¬ 
visions  in  soil  bank  bill,  S.  3183. 

I  have  another  telegram  from  Sigurd 
F.  Olson,  president  of  the  National  Parks 
Association.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  body  of  the  telegram,  which  is 
to  the  same  effect — and  to  the  very 
strong  effect — be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  National  Parks  Association  has  tele¬ 
graphed  Senator  Ellender  its  views  that  re¬ 
tention  of  the  provisions  of  farm  bill  pro¬ 
tecting  wildlife  and  forest  soil  and  water 
conversation  program  is  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare  and  to  an  effective  and  sound 
agricultural  program.  Your  assistance  in 
ensuring  these  provisions  are  held  will  be 
appreciated. 

Sigurd  F.  Olson, 

President,  National  Parks  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  another  telegram,  from  Dr.  Spencer 
M.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Resources,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  which  reads: 

Conservationists  urgently  request  the  re¬ 
tention  of  conservation  measures  contained 
in  the  farm  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  We 
steadfastly  endorse  section  6  of  S.  3183. 
There  is  strong  bipartisan  support  for  tree 
planting  and  other  conservation  measures 
that  are  now  contained  in  the  bill.  Con¬ 
servationists  strongly  oppose  any  attempts  to 
delete  or  significantly  modify  these  measures 
to  a  lesser  status. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Carl  O.  Gus- 
tavson,  secretary  of  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference,  which  reads: 
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Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  I  have  sent  Sena¬ 
tor  Ellender  the  following  telegram: 

“The  executive  committee  of  the  Council  of 
Conservationists  meeting  here  in.  New 
Orleans  in  connection  with  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Wildlife  Conference,  including  David  R. 
Brower,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Joseph  W.  Penfold' 
and  Howard  Zahniser  urges  you  to  make  sure 
that  the  farm  bills  provision  for  protecting 
wildlife  resources  are  maintained  and  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  include  authorization 
of  a  program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and 
wildlife  conservation.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
received  these  telegrams  from  some  very 
fine  officials  of  organizations  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  long-term  good  of  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

I  again  say,  and  I  predict,  that  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  will  be  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  knock  those  provisions 
out  of  the  bill.  I  say,  with  equal  vigor, 
a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  meet 
that  effort  head  on  and  knock  it  down. 

If  there  is  one  part  of  the  bill  for  which 
I  will  fight  with  the  last  ounce  of  energy 
in  my  body,  it  is  the  provisions  of  th^  bill 
which  seek  to  maintain  conservation. 

Mr.  President,^  we  welcome  support 
from  the  administration  on  this.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  press  reports  of  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  understand  the  President  has  been 
calling  up  Senators,  asking  them  to  vote 
against  title  I.  May  I  suggest  that  in 
any  further  calls,  the  President  ask  for 
support  of  the  conservation  sections  of 
the  bill. 

I  have  read  that  determined  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  knock  out  title  I  of  the  bill. 
I  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  Benson 
that,  when  he  makes  those  telephone 
calls,  he  at  least  ask  for  support  for  the 
conservation  items  of  the  bill. 

I  said  last  night  that  I  felt  those  of  us 
who  are  fighting  for  an  effective  price- 
support  program  and  provisions  in  the 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  it  had 
our  backs  against  the  wall.  I  repeat, 
that  is  the  situation.  I  am  a  congenital 
optimist.  I  generally  see  what  I  think 
are  the  happy  and  the  good  and  the 
pleasant  things  in  life.  But  I  must  con¬ 
fess  tonight  that  I  am  somewhat  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  I  am  going  to  say  what 
I  said  last  night.  If  the  farmers  of 
America  do  not  rise  now  in  righteous 
indignation  and  demand  of  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  something  be  done  about 
the  income-stimulating  devices  in  the 
bill,  such  as  the  90-percent-of-parity 
provision,  they  are  going  to  have  a  sad 
and  unhappy  future. 

I  call  upon  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  to 
go  to  their  courthouses  and  call  upon 
their  county  commissioners  and  call 
upon  their  governors  and  call  upon  their 
commissioners  or  secretaries  of  agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  State  level,  and  have  those 
public  officials  let  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  the  desire  of  the  farm  popu¬ 
lation  regarding  this  bill.  I  hope  the 
farmers  will  literally  organize  demon¬ 
strations  in  town  after  town  and  city 
after  city,  to  let  the  Government — par¬ 
ticularly  the  Senate — know  the  deep  con¬ 
cern  they  have  over  the  possibility  of  a 
defeat  of  the  income-protecting  sections 
of  the  pending  bill,  S.  3183. 
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What  we  need  now  is  someone  to 
spread  the  alarm.  We  need  a  modern 
Paul  Revere.  But  I  suggest  that  he  not 
use  a  horse,  because  it  would  not  go  fast 
enough.  Instead,  he  had  better  use  the 
telephone,  the  radio,  the  television,  and 
all  other  modern  forms  of  rapid  com¬ 
munication,  to  spread  the  message  that 
the  agents  of  divide  and  conquer  are 
working  their  subtle  and  devious  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  we  may  very  well  lose  the 
income-protecting  and  income-increas¬ 
ing  provisions  from  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  compliment 
the  Republican  propagandists  on  their 
newspaper  advertisements  and  spot  an¬ 
nouncements.  They  now  have  suffici¬ 
ently  confused  the  situation  so  that  some 
divisions  are  occurring  in  the  ranks  of 
those  of  us  who  for  years  have  stood  to¬ 
gether  in  support  of  the  90  percent  of 
parity  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  discouraging  to 
have  proposals  made  for  1  year,  in  the 
case  of  commodities  such  as  cotton,  and 
to  have  1-year  proposals  made  for  com¬ 
modities  such  as  corn.  No  farm  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  based  on  1  year.  A  1-year 
farm-commodity  program  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  election  package; 
it  is  just  an  effort  to  get  votes.  Such  an 
election  package  will  bring  increased 
trouble  to  the  Government  and  increased- 
trouble  to  the  farmers.  No  farmer  can 
plan  his  farm  operations  on  the  basis  of 
a  1-year  extension  or  a  1-year  proposal. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  write  an  agricul¬ 
tural  program. 

Instead,  it  is  the  way  to  write  a  cam¬ 
paign  speech,  or  the  way  to  put  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  campaign 
promise — one  which  will  be  repudiated 
next  year. 

I  do  not  think  the  farmers  are  going  to 
be  fooled.  There  may  be  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  some  persons  who  are  being  fooled; 
but  the  farmers  know  that  a  one-year 
extension  is  no  program  at  all,  and  that 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  expe¬ 
dient  measure  to  use  in  an  effort  to  get 
past  the  election.  The  farmers  know 
that  a  one-year  program  for  cotton  or  a 
one-year  program  for  corn  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  attempt  to  bridge 
over  the  problem  during  an  election 
year — and  then  will  come  1957,  and  then 
the  cotton  farmers  and  the  corn  farmers 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  ad¬ 
ministrative  program;  they  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  have  not  wanted  to 
have  an  effective  price-support  program. 

Mr.  Px-esident,  I  am  registering  my  pro¬ 
test  over  the  kind  of  political  maneuver¬ 
ing  that  is  going  on,  when  pi-oposals  are 
being  made  in  regard  to  commodity  after 
commodity,  in  an  attempt  to  separate 
them  from  the  great  basic  crop  struc¬ 
ture — in  an  effort  to  do  what?  In  an 
effort  to  see  to  it  that  90  pei-cent  of  parity 
will  not  be  provided  in  this  bill. 

I  serve  warning  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  if  it  continues  to  use  the  method 
of  divide  and  conquer,  and  if  it  continues 
to  make  proposals  for  separate  treatment 
for  individual  commodities,  it  will  open 
up  a  Pandora’s  box  of  economic  trouble. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  stood  together  for  years 
in  regard  to  agricultural  legislation  and 
agx-icultural  policy  are  willing  to  be 


weaned  away  for  a  one -year  program  in 
an  election  year,  they  are  going  to  be 
part  and  pai'cel  of  an  effort  that  ulti¬ 
mately  will  wreck  any  responsible  and 
constructive  agi’icultural  policy. 

The  American  farmer  needs  to  be 
heard  in  the  Congress;  he  needs  to  be 
heard  tonight  in  such  clear  and  unmis¬ 
takable  tones  and  language  that  not  one 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  will 
be  in  doubt.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
for  the  American  farmer  to  make  his 
voice  heard  than  to  start  the  chain  inac¬ 
tion  from  the  grass  roots  to  the  court 
houses,  then  to  the  State  houses,  and 
then  to  the  White  House,  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Senate. 
If  the  American  farmei-s  will  do  that,  if 
they  will  literally  march  in  the  streets, 
requesting  simple  justice — going  to  the 
court  houses,  and  thence  to  the  State 
houses,  and  will  lay  their  just  plea  for 
economic  justice  before  their  duly- 
elected  local  officials,  and  then  will  ask 
those  local  officials  as  their  agents  to  lay 
that  plea  before  the  Congress  and  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — we  shall  get  favorable  legislation, 
and  Senate  bill  3183  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  result 
of  months  of  testimony.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  now  presiding  over  the 
Senate — the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender] — heard  all  that  tes¬ 
timony.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
bill  embodies  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  views  and  expressions  of  opinion 
gathex-ed  throughout  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  States  of  our  land.  People  by  the 
hundreds  wei-e  heal'd,  statements  were 
filed,  farm  organization  officials  were 
heard,  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  heard, 
and  officials  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  were  heard.  Then  a  majority 
of  the  membei-s  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  prepared 
the  proposed  legislation  which  now  is  be- 
fore  us.  It  is  the  result  of  hard  work;  it 
is  the  result  of  methodical  hearings,  tes¬ 
timony,  analysis,  and  study.  It  proposes 
a  comprehensive  fai-m  program. 

To  weaken  what  we  have  here  is  to 
court  economic  and  political  disaster. 
Nothing  would  be  better  for  this  country 
right  now  than  for  the  Senate  to  take  a 
recess  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  for  every 
Senator  to  go  home  and  talk  with  his 
constituents — not  mei’ely  the  constitu¬ 
ents  who  first  gather  ai'ound  us  when  we 
go  home,  but  the  people  generally.  A 
Senator  should  go  out  among  the  people. 

There  is  a  political  fire  in  the  Great 
Plains,  Mr.  President.  There  is  more 
than  smoke.  There  is  a  blaze.  The 
farmers  are  demanding  action.  They  are 
not  demanding  the  synthetic,  halfheart¬ 
ed,  weak-kneed  program  known  as  the 
Eisenhower-Benson  program.  That  pro¬ 
gram  could  not  get  enough  votes  out  in 
the  rural  areas  even  to  make  a  2-inch, 
1 -column  news  story.  The  American 
farmer  wants  more  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  with  some  in¬ 
terest  a  news  bulletin  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Commodity  Stabili¬ 
zation  Sei-vice.  It  has  just  been  released. 
It  is  being  sent  to  all  ASC  State  and 
county  committees.  It  deals  with  the 


proposed  soil-bank  program.  It  is  signed 
by  Walter  C.  Berger,  Acting  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service.  It  is  identified  as  “Notice  Gen¬ 
eral,  348.’’ 

On  page  3  of  the  bulletin  there  are 
suggestions  to  the  county  committees  as 
to  how  benefits  will  be  paid,  and  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  under  the  soil-bank 
program  for  acreage  reserve.  The  bul¬ 
letin  shows,  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  the  national  average  yield 
per  aci-e,  the  acres  which  might  come 
under  the  acreage-reserve  program,  the 
rate  of  payment,  based  upon  normal 
yield,  the  approximate  cost  per  acre,  and 
the  total  cost  in  millions  of  dollars. 
Those  are  the  categories. 

Under  “rate  of  payment  based  on  nor¬ 
mal  yield”  we  find  the  figure  of  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  loan  value.  Let  me  point  out 
the  meaning  of  that.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  representatives  stated  be¬ 
fore  our  committee,  in  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  Department  for  a  volun¬ 
tary  soil  bank  program,  that  the  way 
they  would  get  farmers  to  participate 
was  by  having  a  greater  incentive,  a 
very  good  incentive  payment,  large  ben¬ 
efits,  which  would  provide  an  incentive 
for  voluntary  participation.  It  will  be 
noted  from  this  bulletin,  which  has  just 
gone  out,  that  the  Commodity  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Service  has,  as  the  rate  of  payment 
based  upon  normal  yield,  50  pei-cent  of 
the  loan  value.  So  if  a  crop  is  being 
supported  at  75  percent  of  parity,  this 
means  that  the  rate  of  benefit  payment 
under  the  soil  bank  acreage  reserve  plan 
will  be  37  V2  percent  of  parity.  If  a  crop 
is  being  supported  at  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  the  benefit  payment  will  be  45  per¬ 
cent,  or  one-half  of  90. 

To  translate  this  into  much  simpler 
tei'ms,  it  means  that  as  we  reduce  the 
price-support  level  on  any  commodity 
we  reduce  the  .amount  of  the  payment 
per  bushel,  per  pound,  or  per  acre. 

This  administration  has  talked  a  great 
deal  about  wanting  to  get  some  money 
into  the  agricultural  economy.  Let  me 
say  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
that  the  one  good  way  to  get  some 
money  into  the  agricultural  economy  is 
to  have  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  the  basic  commodities,  and  to 
have  90  percent  price  supports  as  a  rate 
of  payment,  divided  by  2,  or  one-half 
of  90  percent  as  the  rate  of  payment  for 
the  soil-bank  benefits. 

There  are  no  cut-rate  prices  in  this 
program.  Thei'e  is  no  bargain  counter, 
sale-price  structure  to  afford  an  answer 
to  our  agricultural  difficulties.  I  want 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  under¬ 
stand  that  when  we  vote  to  reduce  price 
supports  on  basic  commodities,  we  also 
vote  to  reduce  benefit  payments  under 
the  soil  bank;  and  when  we  vote  to  re¬ 
duce  benefit  payments  under  the  soil- 
bank  provisions,  we  thereby  make  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  farmers  to  partici¬ 
pate,  because  farmei-s  will  not  take  crop¬ 
land  out  of  production,  under  the  al¬ 
lotted  acreage,  which  acreage  is  already 
reduced,  unless  they  are  adequately  re¬ 
warded  for  those  acres  under  the  soil 
bank  benefit  payments. 

So  when  we  vote  on  title  I,  we  are  not 
only  voting  for  or  against  90  percent  of 
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parity  on  the  production  of  the  acres, 
but  we  are  voting  for  or  against  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  as  a  base  rate  for  soil- 
bank  benefits. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  for  having 
90  percent  of  parity  in  this  bill  is  that  it 
makes  possible  a  greater  incentive  for 
farmer  participation  in  acreage  cut¬ 
backs.  Ninety  percent  of  parity  will 
make  acreage  allotments  work,  and  90 
percent  of  parity  will  provide  a  base 
formula  for  benefit  payments  under  a 
soil  bank  which  will  invite  participation. 

I  want  our  farm  people  to  understand 
what  this  problem  is  all  about.  When 
we  are  through  voting,  they  will  know 
who  are  their  friends  and  who  are  not. 
If  we  lose  this  90  percent  of  parity  argu¬ 
ment,  if  we  lose  this  particular  part  of  the 
farm  bill,  when  Mr.  Farmer  gets  his  soil 
bank  benefit  check  for  cutting  back  his 
acreage  and  sees  how  little  it  is,  I  want 
him  to  hold  strictly  accountable  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  voted  to  cut 
that  check  by  reducing  the  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

After  all,  it  was  the  administration’s 
idea  to  have  the  acreage  reserve.  That 
acreage  reserve  affects  the  allotted  acres, 
which  are  already  reduced  acres.  The 
administration  came  before  our  com¬ 
mittee,  through  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  asked  for  a  volun¬ 
tary  soil  bank  program.  They  wanted 
no  compulsory  cross-compliance.  They 
wanted  no  compulsion  upon  persons 
coming  into  the  program.  We  agreed 
with  the  voluntary  principle,  but  it  was 
clearly  understood  in  the  committee  that 
the  only  way  the  voluntary  principle 
could  work  would  be  to  have  the  benefit 
payments  for  acreage  removed  from  pro¬ 
duction,  over  and  above  the  allotted 
acres,  sufficiently  high  to  encourage  par¬ 
ticipation. 

To  reduce  price  supports  is  to  write 
the  doom  of  and,  to  permaturely  kill, 
bury,  and  put  away  the  acreage  reserve 
section  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  the 
administration  wants  the  acreage  reserve 
section  to  work.  Perhaps  this  is  some 
more  of  the  Eisenhower  philosophy — 
liberal  in  philosophy,  but  conservative  in 
economics.  It  is  like  the  saying  that  a 
man  loves  his  wife,  but  he  never  buys 
her  a  new  hat  or  a  new  dress.  The  acre¬ 
age  reserve  section  is  supposed  to  cut  the 
surplus,  to  use  the  surplus. 

The  only  way  the  acreage  reserve  sec¬ 
tion  under  the  soil-bank  provision  will 
ever  work  is  to  make  the  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  sufficiently  large  so  that  when  a 
farmer  cuts  out  acres,  he  will  get  as  fiiuch 
net  income  from  not  planting  as  he  would 
for  planting. 

No  farmer  in  his  right  mind,  in  view 
of  the  present  economic  conditions  in 
agriculture,  and  in  view  of  the  reduced 
income  he  has  suffered  in  the  past  3V2 
years,  is  going  to  further  cut  his  acreage 
on  allotted  crops,  which  crops  have 
already  suffered  a  cut,  unless  for  the 
acreage  taken  out  of  production,  he  is 
so  generously  rewarded  that  it  is  better 
for  him  to  remove  it  from  production 
than  it  is  to  plant  it. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  rate  of 
pay  for  benefits  on  the  acreage  reserve 
acres  is  based  entirely  upon  the  price 
support  schedule. 


SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  turn  my  at¬ 
tention  to  what  this  administration 
terms  “surplus  disposal,”  but  which  for 
the  past  3  years  I  have  constantly  called 
the  need  for  wiser  use  of  our  abundance. 

A  country’s  productive  ability  should 
be  put  to  good  use,  not  curtailed.  To  be 
sure,  temporary  production  adjustments 
are  needed  to  protect  producers  and  as¬ 
sure  them  an  opportunity  to  make  a  de¬ 
cent  living,  so  that  they  can  continue 
producing  for  our  future  needs. 

Yet  we  have  done  a  disservice  to  allow 
the  berating  of  surpluses  to  become 
such  an  accepted  practice  that  they  are 
almost  regarded  as  a  curse,  rather  than 
a  blessing. 

How  much  more  concerned  we  in  the 
Senate  would  be,  if  we  were  confronted 
with  a  serious  food  shortage,  and  debat¬ 
ing  how  to  provide  enough  food  for  our 
people? 

It  is  time  we  were  thankful  for  our 
abundance,  and  applied  our  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  using  it  more  wisely,  instead  of 
using  it  as  a  whipping  boy  with  which  to 
punish  farmers. 

Any  surplus  we  may  have  is  only  an 
excess  supply  above  effective  market  de¬ 
mand  at  prices  for  which  farmers  can 
afford  to  sell,  not  a  “real”  surplus  in  the 
sense  of  supply  above  actual  need  in  the 
world. 

Let  us  remember  that.  Our  task,  then, 
is  a  temporary  one  of  making  good  use  of 
our  abundance  until  market  demand 
fully  catches  up  with  our  supply,  through 
population  growth  and  constantly  im¬ 
proving  living  standards  throughout  the 
world. 

It  always  amazes  me  to  see  the  short 
range  vision  of  many  when  they  con¬ 
sider  farm  policy. 

What  is  an  “alarming  surplus”  one 
year  may  easily  become  a  “dangerous 
shortage”  a  few  years  later  when  we  get 
involved  in  an  international  crisis,  or 
suffer  natural  disasters,  such  as  a  flood 
or  a  drought,  or  severe  winter  weather, 
such  as  is  being  experienced  in  western 
Europe  this  year. 

Earlier  in  this  talk,  I  mentioned  my 
conviction  that  this  administration  has 
frightened  itself  by  its  own  propaganda 
about  surpluses.  I  believe  their  panic 
about  having  any  abundance  existing  in 
this  country  is  ample  proof  of  that  fact. 

If  we  are  going  to  discuss  surpluses  at 
all,  or  surplus  disposal — and  that  is  what 
the  President  has  asked  us  to  do — the 
first  thing  this  Congress  should  know  is 
just  what  is  surplus  and  what  is  a  normal 
safe  reserve  to  keep  the  pipelines  of  our 
food  and  textile  industries  filled. 

Do  Senators  know  any  store  that  does 
not  carry  a  reserve  inventory  in  the 
warehouse,  to  replace  the  stocks  on  its 
shelves  as  they  are  sold? 

Do  they  regard  that  as  surplus,  or  do 
they  think  is  is  prudent  business  judg¬ 
ment  to  always  carry  a  reserve  inven¬ 
tory? 

In  terms  of  the  short-range  look,  per¬ 
haps  our  current  stocks  on  hand  can  be 
painted  into  an  alarming  picture  to  the 
American  people.  But  why  look  ahead 
a  few  years,  and  anticipate  any  of  the 
emergencies  that  might  develop? 


Why  do  we  not  measure  the  surpluses 
in  terms  of  our  population,  both  human 
and  animal? 

Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  know 
for  sure  we  will  not  have  several  years 
of  drought,  disease,  or  other  crop  failure 
in  the  next  decade? 

Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  know 
for  sure  we  might  not  find  ourselves 
plunged  into  a  war  not  of  our  making 
or  desire,  with  a  suddenly  stepped-up 
demand  for  more  food  and  fiber  than  we 
are  even  now  producing? 

How  can  we  soundly  legislate  without 
taking  such  factors  into  consideration? 

When  surplus  disposal  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  urged  the  administration 
to  tell  Congress  and  tell  the  American 
people  what  is  surplus  and  what  is  not 
in  the  Government’s  holdings  of  farm 
commodities. 

In  other  words,  I  asked  them  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
a  normal  inventory  reserve  for  our 
American  market  and  international  and 
emergency  needs  and  surpluses  over  and 
above  supplies,  on  the  other  hand. 

I  urged  that  the  National  Security 
Council  determine  what  level  of  supply 
of  various  major  commodities  should  be 
maintained  as  available,  in  the  public 
interest,  for  immediate  needs  and  po¬ 
tential  emergency  needs. 

I  further  urged  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  make  known  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  its  present  holdings  are  normal  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  commodity  trade,  rather 
than  real  surplus  beyond  total  domestic 
requirements,  export  needs,  and  safe 
reserves. 

What  are  the  answers  to  these  vital 
questions? 

We  did  not  get  them  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  press  statement  issued  Jan¬ 
uary  22  regarding  my  questions  posed 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Humphrey  Asks  Facts  on  Surplus 

Versus  Inventory  for  Nation's  Needs 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  called  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  yesterday  to  “tell  the  Congress  and  tell 
the  American  people  what  is  surplus  and 
what  is  not  in  the  Government’s  holding  of 
farm  commodities.” 

He  urged  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  he  is  a  member  to: 

1.  Ask  the  National  Security  Council  to 
determine  what  level  of  supply  of  various 
major  commodities  should  be  maintained  as 
available,  in  the  public  interest,  for  im¬ 
mediate  needs  and  potential  emergency 
needs. 

2.  Ask  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  known  to  what  extent  its  present  hold¬ 
ings  are  normal  inventory  of  the  commodity 
trade  rather  than  real  surplus  beyond  total 
domestic  requirements,  export-  needs,  and 
safe  reserves. 

“Here  we  are  in  Congress,  asked  In  the 
President’s  message  to  get  rid  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  and  cut  back  our  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  plant,  without  the  slightest  guidance 
from  the  administration  as  to  what  they 
mean  by  ‘surplus,’  or  what  level  of  supply 
they  believe  should  be  retained  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest  to  protect  consumers  against 
a  future  shortage,”  Senator  Humphrey  said. 
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“Instead  of  all  the  prattle  about  'surplus’ 
to  hide  the  failure  of  its  farm  program,  it  is 
time  the  administration  gave  us  some  facts 
about  where  it  believes  we  should  draw  the 
line  between  safe  supplies  and  surplus  pro¬ 
duction. 

“Instead  of  embarking  recklessly  on  a  ‘get- 
rld-of-it-at-any-cost’  campaign,  let  us  first 
find  out  what  the  Nation’s  needs  are  in  terms 
of  our  growing  population,  our  increased 
cattle  numbers,  and  our  possible  emergency 
needs  on  the  international  scene.” 

If  by  "surplus”  the  administration  means 
everything  in  the  Government’s  hands.  Sen¬ 
ator  Humphrey  warned,  "it  is  recklessly  mis¬ 
leading  the  American  people  at  the  risk  of 
stampeding  us  into  shortages.” 

"The  truth  is  that  much  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  present  commodity  holdings  are  the 
normal  inventory  of  the  private  commodity 
trade,”  Senator  Humphrey  said. 

Senater  Humphrey  challenged  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  reveal  the  decrease  in  inventor¬ 
ies  normally  carried  in  private  hands  "since 
it  first  announced  its  intention  to  lower 
price-support  levels." 

Much  of  the  so-called  “surplus  problem,” 
Senator  Humphrey  said,  is  merely  getting  the 
private  trade  to  “carry  its  own  inventory,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  carried  at  Government 
expense. 

“Ever  since  this  administration  started 
lowering  price  supports  and  adopting  other 
price-depressant  policies,  private  commodity 
dealers  have  reduced  their  own  normal  in¬ 
ventories  because  they  knew  they  could  buy 
back  all  they  wanted  whenever  they  needed 
it  later  at  lower  prices  from  the  Government. 

“You  cannot  expect  the  trade  to  carry  large 
inventories  of  its  own  as  long  as  it  thinks  the 
Government  might  come  along  and  lower 
prices.  As  a  result,  any  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
gram  based  upon  domestic  dumping  at  lower 
prices  means  the  trade  will  be  even  less 
inclined  to  increase  its  own  inventories,  and 
our  surplus  will  grow  father  than  dwindle.” 

The  most  effective  surplus  disposal  policy 
that  could  be  adopted  right  now.  Senator 
Humphrey  said,  would  be  ’’for  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  to  announce  he  was  going  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  restore  90  percent  of  parity  for  next 
fall’s  crop,  but  that  the  trade  would  have 
90  days  in  which  it  could  still  buy  from  the 
Government  at  present  support  levels. 

“Private  traders  would  start  rebuilding 
their  inventories  to  normal  levels  overnight, 
greatly  reducing  the  stocks  in  Government 
hands  and  drastically  cutting  Government 
storage  costs,”  Senator  Humphrey  said. 

“If  an  auto  dealer  were  overstocked,  he 
could  not  stimulate  much  business  by 
publicly  announcing  prices  would  be  lower 
6  months  from  now.  But  he  could  attract 
business  now,  by  revealing  prices  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  raised  6  months  from  now.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  say  that  we  did  not  get  any 
answers  to  guide  our  committee’s  judg¬ 
ment. 

When  we  could  not  get  answers  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
called  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  reveal  to  the 
American  people  that  as  far  as  top  offi¬ 
cials  of  these  two  agencies  were  willing 
to  reveal  to  us,  no  thinking  at  all  has 
been  given  by  this  administration  to  the 
potential  needs  of  food  and  fiber  in 
event  of  emergency. 

Or,  we  have  some  $6  billion  worth  of 
other  critical  materials  tied  up  in  stock¬ 
piles  for  defense  emergency  purposes,  to 
make  sure  industry  can  keep  operating- 
in  event  of  attack.  But  we  have  not 
made  sure  we  will  have  food  to  feed  the 
people  manning  the  wheels  of  industry. 


It  is  also  rather  interesting,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  view  of  all  the  propaganda 
about  how  much  the  farm  surplus  costs 
for  storage,  that  no  one  in  the  press  or 
among  the  lay  public  seems  to  even 
think  of  asking  what  it  costs  a  day  to 
store  these  other  critical  materials  in 
our  national  stockpile. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  get  a 
full  report  of  the  cost  of  storing  critical 
materials  under  so-called  strategic  re¬ 
quirements. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  these  ma¬ 
terials  are  necessary.  They  are  our  in¬ 
ventory  for  defense  needs.  But  so  are 
food  and  fiber.  This  administration  re¬ 
fuses  to  recognize  them  as  such.  This  is 
a  more  serious  situation  than  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  surface.  I  am  afraid  that 
unless  it  is  steel  or  aluminum  or  oil  or 
manganese  or  cobalt  or  nickel,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  regard  it  as  im¬ 
portant  to  defense.  It  must  almost  have 
a  General  Motors  label  on  it  to  take  on 
any  importance  at  all. 

Here  we  are,  in  the  Congress,  asked  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  en¬ 
act  legislation  cutting  our  farm  produc¬ 
tion  plant  down  below  our  annual  needs, 
without  being  told  how  far  these  sup¬ 
plies  should  be  liquidated,  or  how  much 
we  should  hold  in  reserve  for  possible 
emergency  use. 

Mr.  President,  after  failing  to  get  any 
answers  from  administration  officials 
during  our  hearings,  I  issued  another 
press  statement  headed  ‘‘Congress  Asked 
to  Liquidate  Surplus  Without  Knowing 
Defense  Needs.”  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  Asked  To  Liquidate  Surplus  With¬ 
out  Knowing  Defense  Needs 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  liquidate  the 
Government’s  food  and  fiber  inventories 
"without  any  guidance  as  to  the  Nation’s 
reserve  requirements  for  national  defense 
or  other  emergencies,”  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  de¬ 
clared  today. 

"It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  this  ad¬ 
ministration  has  apparently  ignored  entire¬ 
ly  consideration  of  food  and  fiber  reserve  re¬ 
quirements  necessary  for  protecting  the 
public’s  interest  in  an  emergency,  in  its  re¬ 
quest  to  Congress  to  liquidate  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  present  commodity  holdings,”  Sena¬ 
tor  Humphrey  said. 

"Before  Congress  determines  how  far  it 
should  go  in  getting  rid  of  this  abundance 
we  hear  so  much  complaining  about,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  entitled  to  know  how  much 
the  administration  feels  should  be  retained 
on  hand  for  any  defense  emergency. 

"We  have  not  that  information  today.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it  so  far.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  administration  regards  everything 
in  its  hands  as  surplus.  They  have  asked  us 
to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  Are  they  prepared 
to  assure  the  American  people  that  no  short¬ 
ages  would  result  in  event  of  a  defense  emer¬ 
gency,  if  we  take  them  at  their  word  now 
and  empty  our  bins  and  warehouses  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  wheat  and  other  commodities  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  back  our  producing  plant 
of  farm  acreage?”  Senator  Humphrey  asked. 

"Neither  officials  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  nor  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  appearing  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  indicated  any  deter¬ 


mination  had  been  made  as  to  what  level  of 
reserves  were  necessary  for  defense  purposes. 

"Here  we  are  putting  $6  billion  into  stock¬ 
piles  of  strategic  minerals  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  to  make  sure  we  have  enough  on  hand 
in  event  of  a  defense  emergency,  building 
additional  stockpiles  of  A-bombs,  planes, 
and  other  weapons  of  warfare,  yet  the  ad¬ 
ministration  asks  us  to  liquidate  all  of  our 
food  and  fiber  holdings  without  even  think¬ 
ing  about  how  we  could  even  start  to  defend 
our  Nation  in  event  of  such  an  emergency 
without  assurance  of  ample  food  and 'fiber. 

"Agricultural  products  are  vital  to  many 
industrial  needs  during  periods  of  defense 
emergencies.  We  used  up  far  more  than  we 
could  produce  during  the  Korean  crisis,  and 
were  saved  from  acute  shortages  by  the 
safety  reserves  we  had  accumulated. 

“Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  some  offi¬ 
cials  of  our  Government  would  take  a  care¬ 
ful  look  at  the  situation  from  a  defense  and 
national  security  standpoint  today,  before 
asking  us  blindly  to  liquidate  all  of  our  re¬ 
serves?” 

Senator  Humphrey  said  members  of  the 
Senate  committee  strongly  favored  setting 
aside  a  strategic  reserve  of  food  and  fiber  for 
such  purposes,  but  had  been  unable  to  get 
any  guidance  from  the  administration  as  to 
what  level  of  requirements  might  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  event  of  an  attack. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  any  willingness  of  this 
administration  to  tell  us  what  we  might 
or  might  not  need,  any  Senator’s  guess 
may  be  as  good  as  mine.  But  I  believe  it 
casts  a  strange  shadow  of  doubt  over  this 
administration’s  propaganda  barrage 
about  the  surplus  when  it  is  unwilling, 
or  unable,  to  give  us  any  real  picture  of 
what  we  might  need  and  what  we  might 
not  need  out  of  the  stocks  on  hand. 

I  have  previously  indicated  by  official 
figures  that  those  stocks  were  far  from 
excessive  in  1952  when  the  Democratic 
administration  ended  its  regime  in  the 
executive  branch.  In  fact,  at  that  time 
Korean  defense  needs  made  it  prudent 
to  seek  expanding  production,  instead  of 
curtailing  it. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  a  year  before 
1950,  Congress  was  concerned  about 
what  we  thought  were  surpluses.  A  year 
later,  with  a  military  action  taking  place 
in  Korea — even  though  it  was  a  limited 
war — we  were  calling  upon  our  farmers 
to  greatly  expand  their  productive 
planting.  We  were  eating  into  our  re¬ 
serves,  and  we  were  actually  operating  on 
a  deficit  so  far  as  the  feed  grains  in  the 
country  were  concerned. 

As  I  have  indicated,  stocks  on  hand 
have  grown  under  this  administration’s 
poor  handling  of  the  farm  program,  and 
its  lower  price  policies. 

Yet  in  most  instances  the  supplies  on 
hand  are  still  far  from  excessive,  in  light 
of  possible  emergency  needs.  They  are 
certainly  nothing  to  get  so  panicky 
about. 

Even  now,  we  have  on  hand,  both 
owned  by  the  CCC  and  pledged  by  farm¬ 
ers  for  loans  that  may  yet  be  redeemed, 
only  3  months  and  19  days  supply  of 
corn. 

The  American  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  over  the  past  months  that  we 
have  so  much  corn  that  it  poses  a  major 
problem.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  a 
supply  of  corn  amounting  to  3  months 
and  19  days.  Would  that  be  enough  to 
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How  long  would  supply  last?— Quantity  of  commodities  pledged  for  CCC  loans  and  owned 

by  CCC  as  of  Dec.  31,  1955  1 

[All  figures  in  thousands] 


Commodity 


Corn _ 

Cotton,  upland _ 

Peanuts,  farmers’  stock  _  _  _ 

Rice _ _ 

Tobacco _ 

Wheat-'—.. . - . 

Butter _ 

Cheese. . . _ 

Milk,  dried _ 

Honey _ 

Tung  oil _ _ _ 

Barley _ _ _ 

Cottonseed  meal _ 

Cottonseed  oil _ _ _ 

Flaxseed _ 

Grain  sorghum . . 

-Linseed  oil _ 

Oats... . . . . 

Rye . . . . 

Soybeans- _ _ 


Unit  of  quantity 


Bushels-.. _ 

Bales _ 

Pounds . 

Hundredweight. 

Pounds _ 

Bushels _ 

Pounds _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ ... 

_ do.. . . 

_ do _ 

Bushel _ 

Pound _ 

_ do. . . 

Bushel _ 

Hundredweight- 

Pound  _ 

Bushel _ 

_ do_ . . 

_ do . 


Pledged 
for  loans 


180, 159 
5,422 
290,  746 
12,115 
1, 053,  976 
221,  241 


986 
"GO, 152 


6,685 
43,  483 


56,  237 
8,988 
22,  342 


Owned  by 
CCC 


757,  612 
7,921 
6,  033 
15,387 
231 
888,  542 
166,  399 
333,  002 
161,  714 


22,  988 
31,  261 
53 

17,  878 
438 
26,  452 
57,  256 
35,  258 
3,306 
410 


Total 

quantity 

Domestic 
disappear¬ 
ance  plus 
gross  ex- 

Period  present 
supply  will  last 
.based  on  1952 
requirements 

ports,  1952 

Months 

Days 

937, 771 

2  3, 152, 920 

3 

19 

13,  343 

12, 190 

13 

10 

296,  779 

J  607,  449 

5 

28 

27,  502 

46, 103 

7 

g 

1,054,  207 

2,  043, 012 

6 

3 

1, 109,  783 

1,009,  284 

13 

11 

166,  399 

1,  389,  000 

1 

14 

333,  002 

1,227,000 

3 

9 

161,  714 

1,  035,  000 

i 

27 

986 

281,  254 

1 

22,  988 

51,  295 

5 

14 

100,413 

53 

273,  956 

5,  290,  000 

4 

14 

17,  878 

1,  359,  000 

5 

7, 123 

35,  465 

2 

13 

69,  935 

188,  357 

4 

16 

57,  256 

553, 000 

i 

8 

91,  495 

1,364,  441 

24 

12,  294 

19, 112 

7 

25 

22,  752 

»  283, 001 

29 

1  Figures  from  Financial  Report  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Dec.  31,  1955. 
2 1951. 


protect  our  supply  if  we  had  one  bad 
crop  year?  I  think  the  answer  is  quite 
obvious.  We  would  not  have  a  surplus 
of  corn  if  we  had  any  imagination  and 
were  taking  into  consideration  the  real 
needs  of  the  Nation.  We  would  ac¬ 
tually  say  we  were  in  short  supply. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  we  were  in 
such  short  supply  that  when  this  Sen¬ 
ator  asked  that  corn  be  included  in  the 
mandatory  set-aside — in  other  words,  to 
have  350  million  bushels  set  aside — the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said,  “Oh,  we 
cannot  do  that.  That  would  be  too 
much.  That  would  tighten  the  market 
too  much.” 

But  to  the  press  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  the  90 -percent 
price  supports  have  caused  a  great  sur¬ 
plus  of  corn.  They  become  very  pontifi¬ 
cal  about  these  things. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  be  out  in  the  country¬ 
side  reading  headlines  and  editorial 
columns  complaining  about  the  terrible, 
monstrous,  burdensome  surplus  of  corn, 
due,  of  course,  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  then  come  before  a  committee  where 
legislation  is  to  be  written  and  deny  it 
and  say  that  the  Department  cannot 
support  a  set-aside  of  corn  to  the  amount 
of  350  million  bushels. 

We  have  on  hand  a  reserve  supply  of 
butter  enough  to  last  only  1  month  and 
14  days. 

In  soybeans,  we  have  only  29  days’ 
supply — with  only  410,000  bushels  of 
soybeans  actually  owned  by  CCC,  out  of 
an  annual  domestic  disappearance  plus 
gross  exports  of  some  283  million  bush¬ 
els.  Is  that  excessive? 

In  oats,  we  have  only  24  days’  supply, 
both  owned  by  the  CCC  and  still  owed 
by  farmers  but  under  loan. 

Where,  then,  is  this  tremendous  un¬ 
manageable,  surplus  they  keep  talking 
about? 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  in  corn; 
it  is  not  in  soybeans;  it  is  not  in  oats; 
it  is  not  in  flax;  it  is  not  in  butter. 

We  do  have  a  supply  of  wheat  that 
could  last  us  12  months  and  11  days,  and 
a  supply  of  cotton  that  could  last  us  13 
months  and  10  days.  But  a  fourth  of 
the  wheat  and  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
are  still  owned  by  farmers,  only  pledged 
as  collateral  for  loans. 

All  of  these  figures  I  have  used  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  days  our  supply 
would  last  are  based  on  1952  domestic 
disappearance  plus  gross  exports — and 
our  population  has  risen  considerably 
since  then.  So  has  our  animal  popula¬ 
tion,  which  is  dependent  upon  feed 
grains. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  relate 
the  amount  of  supplies  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  amount  pro¬ 
duced,  there  would  be  a  much  shorter 
supply  than  that  which  I  have  indicated 
today. 

These  are  official  Government  figures, 
from  the  financial  report  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  on  December 
21,  1955.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  tabulation  of  how 
long  the  supply  of  our  various  stocks 
of  commodities  would  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  how  many  editorials  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  tomorrow  morning  concerning  the 
available  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Every  editor  in  America  could 
get  the  facts,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  see  that  they  get  the 
facts.  One  of  the  first  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  con¬ 
gressional  enactment  establishing  that 
office,  is  to  provide  information  to  farm¬ 
ers,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  sources  of 
communications.  One  of  two  things  has 
happened:  either  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  furnished  its  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  newspapers  and  the  com¬ 
mentators,  or  the  journalists,  publish¬ 
ers,  and  commentators  are  already  prej¬ 
udiced  and  refuse  to  read  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  receive.  Both  are  inex¬ 
cusable. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  supplied  the  information,  then  it  is 
derelict  in  its  duty.  If  it  has  supplied 
the  information  and  the  American  press 
has  not  accurately  reported  it,  then  it  is 
guilty  of  gross  irresponsibility. 

I  assume  they  did  not  get  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  I  assume  there  is  no 
editor  or  publisher  or  commentator  in 
America  who  would  want  to  say  in  his 
columns  that  410,000  bushels  of  soy¬ 
beans  would  constitute  a  burdensome 
surplus.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
editor  who  would  want  to  say  that  24 
days’  supply  of  oats  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  and  the  Government  would  be 
a  monstrous,  burdensome  amount.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  editor  saying  that 
a  3  months’  supply  of  corn  is  a  burden¬ 
some  surplus.  __ 

Of  course,  the  administration  says  that 
the  reason  why  prices  are  down  is  that 
we  have  such  a  tremendous  surplus. 
That  is  not  exactly  the  truth.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  prices  are  down  is  the  way  in 
which  the  administration  handles  its 
supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  wheatgrowers’  association  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  I  do  not  identify  for  the  Record 
this  letter  and  its  point  of  origin,  because 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was 
sent  to  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 


ate,  and  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
me  to  name  that  colleague.  However,  I 
may  say  that  if  anyone  is  interested,  the 
letter  will  be  on  file  in  my  office,  and  I 
have  it  in  my  hand. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  note 
1  or  2  paragraphs  of  the  letter,  and  I 
shall  read  the  first  one: 

Dear  Senator:  I  would  like  to  know  who 
is  the  Republican  senatorial  and  congres¬ 
sional  committee  and  who  furnished  the 
money  for  the  full-page  ad  and  the  radio 
publicity  program  urging  the  passage  of  this 
so-called  President’s  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  known  that 
this  letter  was  sent  to  a  Republican  Sen¬ 
ator.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

The  ad,  in  my  opinion,  is  about  as  child¬ 
ish  an  accumulation  of  false  statements  or 
vague  and  meaningless  assertion  as  I  have 
seen  put  together  in  political  propaganda. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  yesterday,  there 
are  some  good  things  in  the  bill.  If  prop¬ 
erly  administered  after  it  is  passed  with  the 
soil  bank  and  the  90-percent  support  and 
old  parity,  it  could  be  the  best  program 
that  any  Republican  administration  has  ever 
offered  to  the  farmer  or  farming  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  childish  statement  introducing  the 
ad  with  Dwight  Eisenhower's  name  signed 
to  it,  is  a  pathetic  admission  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  present  administration  and 
a  childish  attempt  to  hang  that  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  the  previous  administration,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  going  to  get  across  or  im¬ 
press  anyone  with  the  mentality  above 
that  of  a  10-year-old  with  anything  other 
than  it  is  a  false  assertion. 

The  assertion  that  great  stocks  of  com¬ 
modities  is  driving  the  prices  of  those  com¬ 
modities  down  is  not  even  remotely  near 
the  truth. 

If  thought  through  it  exposes  the  one  ex¬ 
pressing  it  to  a  pathetic  ignorance  or  de¬ 
liberate  deception  in  an  intent  to  create  a 
more  dangerous  position  than  the  one  we 
have. 

Plainly  the  situation  is  this,  if  we  had 
a  hundred  billion  bushels  of  surplus  and  no 
support  program,  the  price  will  drop  to 
world  level  normally. 

Therefore,  with  any  appreciable  surplus, 
we  either  have  a  support  program  or  prices 
at  world  market  levels  in  competition  with 
the  Chinese  coolie  and  the  Russian  peasant. 

What  are  the  planners  of  this  scarcity 
program  building  for?  If  they  eliminate  en- 
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tirely  the  surplus  and  put  us  on  an  Import 
basis,  then  we  could  have  the  world  market 
plus  the  tariff  protection.  Is  that  their  idea 
of  stock  piling  an  intelligent  supply  of  war 
needs  in  the  event  of  war. 

If  that  is  not  their  idea,  then  why  not 
stop  the  nonsensical  argument  that  stock 
piles  are  pushing  our  prices  down. 

All  that  is  pushing  our  prices  down  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  force  prices  down  so  as  to  harvest  wealth 
off  of  the  farm  which  has  been  a  Republican 
policy  as  long  as  there  has  been  a  Republican 
Party  or  very  nearly  that. 

We  staggered  through  that  policy  in  the 
1920’s.  Then  when  the  feeble  fumbling 
attempt  of  the  Farm  Board  failed,  the  en¬ 
tire  economy  collapsed  as  a  result  of  the 
unsound  policy. 

Personally,  I  have  never  been  disposed 
to  charge  either  President  Eisenhower  or 
Benson  with  the  initial  responsibility  for 
this  program.  It  is  for  the  advisers  back  of 
those  who  picked  both  of  these  men,  not 
because  they  were  qualified,  but  because 
they  were  not  qualified  and  consequently 
could  be  handled  and  misled  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  that  contemplates  funnelling 
the  wealth  into  the  industrial  centers  ana 
harvesting  it  off  the  farms.  Just  as  was 
done  in  the  1920’s.  These  men  are  aggra¬ 
vated  because  the  Democratic  farm  program 
of  the  previous  administration  has  blocked 
them  in  this  accomplishment  to  a  degree 
to  date.  The  failure  of  the  farm  program 
that  we  have  had  for  the  past  ten  years,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  failed,  has  been  100 
percent  due  to  Republican  manipulation. 

The  80th  Congress  started  the  whittling 
with  a  sliding  parity.  The  next  time  the 
Republican  Party  got  control,  we  have  slid¬ 
ing  support  plus  sliding  parity. 

The  present  program  offered  is  the  first 
move  the  Republican  Party  has  ever  made 
offering  anything  worth  mentioning  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  both,  due  to  bad  advice  from  their 
backers  oppose  the  only  feature  In  this  bill 
that  contemplates  giving  the  farmer  more 
nearly  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation’s  wealth, 
that  is  the  return  to  90  percent  and  old 
parity.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  doing  that 
if  there  were  not  an  election  in  November 
and  in  the  background,  the  bill  is  only  a 
2-year  measure.  What  grounds  do  we  have 
to  believe  that  we  would  have  any  program 
left  1  year  after  election  with  promises  that 
are  not  even  equal  to  the  promises  that 
the  President  gave  us  as  head  of  his  party 
prior  to  his  previous  election? 

If  I  were  a  candidate,  as  you  are  this 
fall — 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  to  whom  the  letter  was 
sent  will  be  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
and  his  friend  says  to  him: 

If  I  were  a  candidate,  as  you  are  this 
fall,  I  would  not  attempt  to  defend  that 
record  and  I  would  be  very  cautious  about 
condemning  the  previous  administration 
that  in  cold  facts  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  present  administration  from  the 
farmers’  point  of  view  and  I  think  from  the 
Nation’s  welfare  as  well. 

I  woud  pick  out  a  few  things  of  value  that 
the  present  bill  does  offer  and  I  would  con¬ 
cede  the  weaknesses  and  the  economically 
unsound  policy  that  the  administration  has 
otherwise  followed  which  is  a  repetition  of 
what  they  followed  in  the  1920’s,  leading 
to  the  1929  and  1930  harvest  of  world  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  fruits  of  their  effort. 

This  may  sound  a  little  rough — 

I  leave  out  the  name,  Mr.  President — 
but  I  think  it’s  cold  hard  facts  that  we  bet¬ 
ter  give  serious  consideration. 


Mr.  President,  that  letter  is  not  from  a 
Democrat:  it  is  a  letter  from  a  real,  100 
percent,  thoroughbred  Republican.  But 
he  knows  what  is  going  on. 

Now  I  want  to  read,  in  part,  what  the 
man  wrote  to  me,  so  that  the  Record 
may  be  clear.  The  letter,  addressed  to 
Senator  Hiteert  H.  Humphrey,  reads : 

Dear  Senator:  Normally  I  am  a  Republi¬ 
can,  but  I  am  first  an  American  citizen  and 
a  farmer,  and  from  that  standpoint,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  support  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  very  frequently. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  letter  because  the  man 
was  writing  a  personal  communication. 

This  gentleman  attended  some  of  the 
hearings  which  the  committee  con¬ 
ducted.  His  letter  is  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  mail  which  is  being  received  from 
the  Midwest.  It  comes  from  a  State 
which  is  so  Republican  that  the  hope  of 
a  Democratic  victory  is  always  somewhat 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  some¬ 
body  looked  seriously  at  these  figures  in 
relation  to  what  they  might  mean  to  our 
civilian  defense,  and  to  our  war  produc¬ 
tion  in  event  of  an  emergency.  Surely, 
we  might  get  crops  increased  in  a  year  or 
so.  But  a  lot  of  people  could  go  hungry 
waiting. 

Many  thinking  people  have  expressed 
similar  concern.  Recently  Bernard 
Baruch,  the  senior  statesman,  in  a  series 
of  articles  appearing  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  voiced  the  urgent 
need  for  such  an  emergency  stockpile  of 
food  and  fiber. 

I  might  suggest  that  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch  is  not  an  idle  dreamer.  He  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  shrewdest 
men  in  America,  one  of  the  most  able 
statesman  who  ever  participated  in  the 
affairs  of  government. 

Again,  more  recently,  Earl  H.  Voss, 
military  writer  for  the  Washington  Star, 
wrote  an  article  published  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  19  issue  of  the  Star  headed  “Sur¬ 
plus  May  Be  Vital  if  Nuclear  War 
Comes.”  s 

Let  me  read  just  his  opening  para¬ 
graphs  : 

Force  yourself  to  Imagine,  for  a  ghastly 
few  minutes,  that  the  unthinkable  has  hap¬ 
pened.  The  all-out  nuclear  war  has  begun. 
Almost  immediately  both  sides  could  be 
expected  to  leap  to  a  perilous  conclusion: 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  no 
more  inhumane  than  H-bombs.  The  time 
would  have  come  to  shoot  the  works. 

And  what  would  this  mean? 

Almost  certainly,  it  would  mean  contami¬ 
nation  of  our  food  supply.  Grain  fields  in 
the  Middle  West  would  become  battlefields. 
Government  sin-plus  stocks  would  become 
targets.  Air  bursts  from  guided  missiles, 
from  balloons,  from  Soviet  bombers’  drop¬ 
pings,  deliberate  dispersion  of  radioactive 
waste  materials — all  of  these  could  contam¬ 
inate  our  bread  basket  with  a  deadly  poison. 

America,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
plenty,  could  overnight  be  faced  with  starva¬ 
tion. 

Which  brings  up  more  questions: 

Are  we  wise  in  trying  so  hard  to  peddle 
our  farm  surplus?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
we  have  any  surplus  at  all? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  quoting 
from  an  article  in  the  Washington  Star. 
I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  concern 


expressed.  If  we  thing  nuclear  warfare 
is  enough  of  a  threat  on  which  to  spend 
billions  for  defense,  is  it  not  time  that 
we  even  consider  what  our  food  and  fiber 
problems  might  be? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  entire  Star  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Surpluses  May  Be  Vital  if  Nuclear  War 
Comes 

(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 

Force  yourself  to  imagine,  for  a  ghastly 
few  minutes,  that  the  unthinkable  has  hap¬ 
pened.  The  all-out  nuclear  war  has  begun. 
Almost  immediately  both  sides  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  leap  to  a  perilous  conclusion: 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  no 
more  inhumane  than  H-bombs.  The  time 
would  have  come  to  shoot  the  works. 

What  would  this  mean? 

Almost  certainly  it  would  mean  contami¬ 
nation  of  our  food  supply.  Grain  fields  in 
the  middle  west  would  become  battlefields. 
Government  surplus  stocks  would  become 
targets.  Air  bursts  from  guided  missiles, 
from  balloons,  from  Soviet  bombers’  drop¬ 
pings,  deliberate  dispersion  of  radioactive 
waste  materials— all  of  these  could  contami¬ 
nate  our  bread  basket  with  a  deadly  poison. 

America,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
plenty  could  overnight  be  faced  with  starva¬ 
tion. 

Which  brings  up  more  questions: 

Are  we  wise  in  trying  so  hard  to  peddle 
our  farm  surplus?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  we 
have  any  “surplus”  at  all? 

How  long  would  it  take  to  deplete  these 
“huge,  depressing  surpluses  overhanging  the 
market”  in  case  of  all-out  war? 

OUR  STANDBY  STOCKS 

Here  are  some  answers,  supplied  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  based  on  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  statistics  (American 
consumption  and  exports  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  in  1952,  the  last  year  no  sur¬ 
pluses  were  accumulated) : 

"We  have  corn  for  only  3  months  and  19 
days — barely  enough  to  keep  the  distribu¬ 
tion  pipeline  filled. 

“We  have  enough  wheat  for  13  months 
and  11  days. 

"We  have  enough  cotton  for  13  months 
and  10  days. 

“Enough  rice  for  7  months  and  8  days. 

“Enough  butter  for  1  month  and  14  days. 

“Enough  rye  for  7  months  and  25  days. 

“Enough  barley  for  4  months  and  14  days. 

“Enough  oats  for  24  days. 

“Enough  soybeans  for  29  days.” 

The  list  goes  on,  but  there  is  no  important 
crop  in  which  our  surpluses  exceed  14 
months’  supply.  Of  course,  fallout  with 
long-term  persistence,  like  strontium  or 
cesium,  could  contaminate  our  farmlands 
for  many  years. 

Today,  even  the  meager  stocks  we  have  on 
hand  could  be  contaminated  in  the  first  days 
of  an  all-out  war.  We  have  made  no  prep¬ 
arations  to  protect  them  (or  anything  else) 
against  radioactive  fallout  or  chemical  at¬ 
tack. 

Despite  these  inadequacies  of  our  food  and 
fiber  stocks  for  a  nuclear  war  situation,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
have  sought  to  reduce  them  in  two  ways,  by 
selling  them  or  giving  them  away  abroad, 
and  by  discouraging  farm  production. 

TWO  VOICES 

At  least  two  Democrats  in  the  Senate  are 
now  awakening  to  the  political  as  well  as 
nonpolitical  advantages  in  setting  up  a 
strategic  reserve  of  food  and  fibers.  They 
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are  Senators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  farm- 
state  Minnesota,  and  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  called  on  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  say  “what  level  of  reserves 
are  necessary  for  defense  purposes.” 

There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
Nation’s  attitude  toward  food  on  the  one 
hand  and  inedible  strategic  materials  on  the 
other. 

“Here  we  are,”  Senator  Humphrey  points 
out,  “putting  $6  billion  into  stockpiles  of 
strategic  minerals  and  other  materials  to 
make  sure  we  have  enough  on  hand  in  event 
of  a  defense  emergency,  building  additional 
stockpiles  of  A-bombs,  planes,  and  other 
weapons  of  warfare,  yet  the  administration 
asks  us  to  liquidate  all  of  our  food  and  fiber 
holdings  without  thinking  about  how  we 
could  even  start  to  defend  our  Nation  in 
event  of  such  an  emergency  without  assur¬ 
ance  of  ample  food  and  fiber.” 

TWO  SOLUTIONS 

Generally,  there  are  two  main  ideas  about 
how  to  use  our  food  surplus  as  a  strategic 
reserve: 

First,  stockpile  it  in  protected  sites,  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  vicinity  of  metropolitan  areas 
most  likely  to  be  attacked  in  an  all-out 
nuclear  war. 

Second,  send  some  of  the  surplus  abroad 
to  our  allies  for  similar  stockpiling  in  case 
of  war. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  food  and 
fiber  raw  materials  might  even  be  processed 
before  they  are  stockpiled,  put  into  individ¬ 
ual  rations  ready  for  distribution.  Big  cities 
could  be  ringed  with  strategically  located 
warehouses — underground.  Stocks  could  be 
rotated,  if  necessary,  to  provide  a  perma¬ 
nent  safety  reserve. 

The  advantages  cited  by  proponents  of  the 
plan  are  these: 

1.  American  strength  in  the  broken-back 
phase  of  a  nuclear  war  would  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased;  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  has  no  comparable  agricultural 
surpluses. 

2.  Our  allies  would  be  stiffened  against 
Soviet  intimidation  and  would  have  new  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  United  States  long-term  inter¬ 
est  in  their  survival. 

3.  Properly  insulated  from  world  and  do¬ 
mestic  markets  in  this  manner.  American 
surpluses  would  lose  their  depressive  effects 
and  farm  prices  might  head  back  toward  that 
100  percent  in  the  marketplace  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  seeks. 

Before  any  concrete  action  on  these  pro¬ 
posals  is  possible,  however,  two  questions 
must  be  answered. 

TWO  QUESTIONS 

First,  what  levels  of  supply  should  be 
maintained  for  emergencies,  such  as  wars 
or  famines?  Second,  what  is  a  normal  in¬ 
ventory  of  farm  commodities — needed  to  keep 
the  pipeline  filled  from  farmer  to  consumer? 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  which 
is  now  stockpiling  strategic  materials,  works 
on  the  assumption  that  a  6-month  supply 
of  hard  goods  must  be  kept  on  hand. 
Shouldn’t  there  be  at  least  a  comparable 
supply  of  foods  and  fibers? 

Our  meat  supply,  of  course,  depends  on 
feed  grains  for  the  cattle,  poultry,  and  hogs. 

One  prominent  nuclear  scientist  familiar 
with  fallout  effects  believes  that: 

“Food  would  be  the  most  essential  thing 
in  case  of  nuclear  attack.  We  should  take 
advantage  of  our  surpluses  and  produce  bal¬ 
anced  rations  for  storage  in  safe  sites  near 
metropolitan  areas,  so  that  our  people  will 
be  assured  of  the.  most  important  item  for 
our  survival  following  an  attack — uncon¬ 
taminated  food.” 

It  is  entirely  conceivable,  of  course,  that 
America’s  efficient  farmers  would  soon  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  fill  our  strategic  food  reserve 
requirements  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies 


and  soon  begin  piling  up  new  surpluses. 
But  until  we  have  the  security  of  adequate 
food  reserves,  there  is  room  to  wonder 
whether  we  are  overemphasizing  the  present 
need  for  regulating  production. 

Nuclear  war,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
phenomenon  which  could  threaten  the  Amer¬ 
ican  food  supply.  Famines  and  other  natu¬ 
ral  disasters  are  still  possible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  countries  such 
as  the  Scandinavian  countries — yes;  and 
Germany  prior  to  World  War  II,  and  also 
the  Soviet  Union — realy  stockpiled  food. 
Some  of  those  countries  now  stockpile 
food.  But  not  America.  No.  Food  to 
us  is  a  problem,  so  says  the  administra¬ 
tion.  No  wonder  some  of  us  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  administration’s  de¬ 
fense  program.  It  is  a  defense  program 
which  is  based  upon  inadequate  defense 
supplies,  inadequate  power,,  and  no  con¬ 
cern  over  food  and  fiber.  Yet  one  of  the 
greatest  military  geniuses  of  all  time, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  speaking  about 
the  importance  of  food,  said  that  an 
army  travels  on  its  stomach.  What  he 
meant  was  that  without  food,  no  mili¬ 
tary  power  is  possible. 

I  do  not  want  Congress  ever  to  say  it 
was  not  warned  of  what  might  occur. 
I  want  it  to  consider  carefully  when  it 
rushes  pell  mell  to  enact  legislation  pred¬ 
icated  on  a  propaganda  barrage  about 
surpluses. 

Why  can  we  not  lift  our  sights  and 
look  further  ahead? 

I  do  not  know  of  a  business  that  con¬ 
fines  its  planning  to  1,  2,  or  3  years. 
When  a  corporation  or  a  utility  issues 
bonds,  it  plans  on  25  to  50  years  ahead, 
taking  into  consideration  population 
growth,  needs,  and  potential  demand 
that  far  in  advance.  Why  can  we  not 
do  that  with  agriculture? 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  to  an 
article  appearing  in  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  on  Wednesday.  May  18, 
last  year,  headed  “U” — meaning  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota — “Expert  Warns  of 
Population  Growth — Hungry  Future 
Seen  for  Man.” 

The  lead  paragraph  in  that  article 
says: 

One  of  the  world's  top  authorities  on  cereal 
grain  diseases  stated  Tuesday  night  that 
mankind  is  at  the  crossroads  of  starvation, 
groping  for  the  right  road. 

Further  down  in  the  article  it  says : 

The  population  of  the  world  is  exploding 
in  our  faces.  It  is  now  about  two-fifths  of 
a  billion,  and  it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  percent  a  year — 25  million  new 
mouths  to  feed  each  year. 

At  this  rate,  there  is  another  Australia  to 
feed  every  4  months,  and  another  Canada 
every  7  months — another  United  States  every 
6  years.  In  40  years,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  the  world  will  have  to  feed  3.5  bil¬ 
lion  people. 

Authority  for  these  remarks  quoted 
above  is  Dr.  E.  C.  Stakman,  professor 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
plant  pathology  and  botany  department, 
one  of  the  truly  great  scientists  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  When  Dr.  Stakman  can  be  con¬ 
cerned,  it  appears  to  me  somebody  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ought  to  be 
concerned. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
article  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

University  Expert  Warns  op  Population 

Growth — Hungry  Future  Seen  for  Man 
(By  Reub  Monson) 

One  of  the  world’s  top  authorities  on  cereal 
grain  diseases  stated  Tuesday  night  that 
mankind  is  at  the  crossroads  of  starvation, 
groping  for  the  right  road. 

In  a  “Centennial  Year  Symposium  at  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Stakman,  professor  emeritus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  plant  pathology  and 
botany  department,  said: 

“Man  is  menacing  himself  with  two  tre¬ 
mendous  powers,  the  power  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  power  of  human  reproduction.” 

Emphasizing  the  problem,  he  stated,  “The 
population  of  the  world  is  exploding  in  our 
faces.  It  is  now  about  2.5  billion  and  it  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  1  percent  a 
year — 25  million  new  mouths  to  feed  each 
year. 

“At  this  rate  there  is  another  Australia  to 
feed  every  4  months  and  another  Canada 
every  7  months — another  United  States  every 
6  years..  In  40  years,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  the  world  will  have  to  feed  3.5  bil¬ 
lion  people.” 

ASIA  GAINING 

Dr.  Stakman  pointed  to  densely  populated 
Asia  as  an  example: 

“Despite  a  high  death  rate,  the  population 
of  India  and  Pakistan  increased  by  48  million 
in  the  decade  1931-41. 

“Despite  the  death  of  100  million  from 
starvation  in  China  during  the  past  century, 
estimates  are  that  the  population  will  reach 
950  million  by  the  year  2000.” 

Then  he  asked,  “Is  there  enough  land  and 
water  in  the  world  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
products  of  man’s  prolifigacy?” 

He  said  that  “man  is  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  animals  in  his  own  biological  environ¬ 
ment”  who  has  “not  always  acted  wisely,  but 
his  constructive  accomplishments  in  general 
have  been  greater  than  his  destructive  mis¬ 
takes. 

“He  has  learned  how  to  feed  more  people 
and  how  to  keep  them  alive  longer.  And 
thus  he  has  created  a  problem  for  himself. 
Can  he  increase  food  production  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
his  own  numbers?  Can  man  provide  food 
for  all  or  must  two-thirds  of  the  world  go 
hungry  as  it  does  now?” 

MORE  LAND  NEEDED 

The  answer,  he  pointed  out,  is  difficult. 
“It  is  evident  that  we  must  try  to  get  more 
land  for  cultivation  or  cultivate  better  what 
we  now  have — or  invent  a  way  of  getting 
food  energy  from  some  source  other  than 
plants,”  the  scientist  explained. 

"Unfortunately,  land,  unlike  population, 
is  not  expansible.  Most  of  the  best  land  is 
already  in  use,  and  some  is  deteriorating.” 

Dr.  Stakman  said  that  the  answer  lies  in 
science.  “Science  must  serve  society,  but 
society  must  enable  science  to  function  in 
its  service  by  providing  adequate  facilities.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
why  can  we  not  heed  these  warnings? 

Farmers  themselves  are  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  thinking  along 
these  lines.  They  have  learned  the 
hard  way  of  the  need  to  make  sure  they 
have  plenty  of  reserve  feed  for  their 
livestock. 

Many,  many  of  my  letters  from  farm¬ 
ers  indicate  this  concern. 
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For  example,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  letter  from  Theodore  A. 
Marks,  of  Wendmere  Farm  in  New  Mar¬ 
ket,  N.  J.,  warning  that  when  surplus 
ends,  scarcity  begins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wendmere  Farm, 

New  Market,  N.  J.,  February  20,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Abundance.  Surplus.  No  reserve.  Scar¬ 
city.  When  surplus  ends,  scarcity  begins. 

Because  farmers  need  cash  to  run  their 
business,  the  food  and  feed  inventories  of 
the  farms  at  the  present  time  are  the  lowest, 
proportionate  to  the  population,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Nation. 

However,  the  food  manufacturers  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  fairly 
well  stocked  with  food  and  feed,  exactly 
how  much  no  one  knows;  we  should  have 
available  certified  inventories  (quantity 
and  quality)  of  all  commodities  in  our  ware¬ 
houses  (Government  and  private)  and  on  all 
farms. 

But  it  will  be  6  long  months  before  we 
start  to  harvest  the  new  crops.  During  that 
time  we  will  be  feeding,  2  and  3  times  a  day, 
over  168  million  humans  and  over  2  billion 
animals. 

Will  our  supplies  be  enough?  Suppose  we 
are  visited  with  a  drought  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July  (the  growing 
and  moisture  months),  what  would  happen? 
Horrors.  Every  cupboard  a  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard’s. 

We  are  spending  over  $45  billion  yearly 
for  all-out  defense  and  over  $3  billion  for 
foreign  aid.  Are  these  projects  solely  to 
make  work  for  the  people,  or  are  they  in¬ 
tended  for  necessary  protection  against  an 
enemy? 

If  this  be  the  case,  how  can  we  plan  with¬ 
out  food  reserves?  We  won  two  world  wars 
because  we  had  enough  food;  our  enemies 
lost  because  they  had  none. 

The  farmers  have  been  liquidated.  Is  the 
United  States  next? 

Truly, 

Theodore  A.  Marks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
more  and  more  of  our  farm  journals  are 
emphasizing  this  need  to  prepare  now 
for  times  of  emergency. 

I  have  here  an  advance  proof  of  pages 
2  and  3  of  the  Minnesota  Farmer  pub¬ 
lished  in  Minneapolis,  of  which  Hilding 
W.  Silverston  is  publisher-editor. 

One  page  is  devoted  to  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Survival  Food:  A  Place  for  Farm 
Surplus.”  The  other  is  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  an  editorial  entitled  “Farm 
Surplus  for  Defense.” 

The  article  and  editorial  raise  a  ques¬ 
tion  all  of  us  should  be  thinking  about: 
Why  do  we  have  a  farm  surplus  on  one 
hand,  and  a  food  for  defense  shortage 
on  the  other? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  both  the  article  and  edi¬ 
torial  referred  to  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Survival  Food:  A  Place  For  Farm  Surplus 

Emergency  “food  banks”  or  food  kits  for 
use  by  civil  defense  could  help  solve  the 
farm  surplus  problem. 

Surplus  farm  commodities  could  be  proc¬ 
essed  into  food  and  located  in  relief  areas 
for  use  by  evacuees  of  a  “target  city.”  Spe¬ 


cially  processed  survival  kits  could  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  part  of  civil-defense  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  families  who  would  be  evac¬ 
uated  from  target  areas  in  an  emergency. 
Such  advance  preparations  would  ease  the 
problem  of  feeding  a  population  displaced 
by  real  or  threatened  enemy  attack. 

Would  feeding  emergency  evacuees  be  a 
problem?  Suppose  the  metropolitan  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area  were  evacuated  in 
the  face  of  enemy  attack?  Evacuation 
would  displace  some  1  million  persons  into 
relief  areas  in  the  State.  Food  stocks  of 
these  rural  communities  would  soon  evap¬ 
orate.  Hope  it  never  happens,  but  if  the 
Twin  City  area  were  actually  destroyed,  with 
the  cities  would  go  a  major  food  processing 
center  and  large  stocks  of  basic  food.  Other 
great  commercial  food  warehouses  and  proc¬ 
essing  plants  of  America  are  in  critical  target 
areas. 

The  unpleasant  truth  is  that  today’s  farm 
surplus  in  its  present  form,  is  not  today’s 
emergency  food.  If  war  comes  to  the  world 
again,  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  will  be  subject  to  attack  with 
weapons  of  obliteration.  The  stocks  of  farm 
commodities,  the  raw  material  of  food,  which 
served  well  in  other  wars,  cannot  be  counted 
on  as  long  as  it  is  possible  in  an  instant  to 
wipe  out  food  processing  centers. 

America  has  great  stocks  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  which  are  being  blamed  for  low 
farm  prices.  But  much  of  this  large  surplus 
is  not  food  that  can  be  readily  eaten.  Some 
surplus  could  never  be  made  into  food. 
Some  stored  grain  for  example,  has  dete¬ 
riorated  in  storage  to  the  point  where  it  is 
not  fit  to  make  into  food.  The  storage  bill 
for  farm  surplus  is  running  a  good  $1  mil¬ 
lion  a  day. 

THERE  IS  A  NEED 

True,  even  specially  packaged  survival  food 
might  in  time,  become  unfit,  but  the  cost 
of  maintaining  usable  supplies  could  be 
split  between  civil  defense  and  the  farm 
program.  Providing  survival  kits  to  families 
in  designated  target  areas  would  ease  the 
necessity  for  large  food  warehouses. 

Based  on  appeals  by  American  leaders,  pro¬ 
viding  survival  food  stocks  or  kits  would  not 
be  overemphasizing  the  threat  of  war  or 
surprise  attack.  In  his  appeal  to  Congress 
for  a  stepped  up  civil  defense  program,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Val  Peterson  charged  that  some 
of  his  work  "has  been  starved,”  and  that  the 
“small  amount  of  money  we  have  spent  for 
research  to  save  the  lives  of  American  peo¬ 
ple  is  shameful  to  contemplate.” 

The  Civil  Defense  Administration  has 
named  70  critical  target  areas  in  the  United 
States  and  there  are  nearly  68  million  people 
in  those  areas.  If  they  become  evacuees 
they  will  be  moved  to  relief  areas  where  they 
must  be  sheltered  and  fed  under  emergency 
conditions. 

President  Eisenhower  has  said  that  this 
is  an  age  of  peril.  There  is  a  constant 
threat  of  death  and  destruction  because  of 
the  rapid  development  of  atomic  and  hydro¬ 
gen  bombs  and  o  f  planes  and  missiles  to 
deliver  them.  Defense  leaders  have  asked 
the  Nation  to  prepare  for  emergencies.  A 
ground  observer  warning  net  is  being  set  up 
to  supplement  radar  in  watching  the  skies. 

“Peace”  statements  by  Russia’s  leaders 
cannot  be  taken  seriously  because  of  the 
basic  conflict  between  democracy  and  com¬ 
munism. 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE 

Complete  plans  for  emergency  food  can 
and  should  be  part  of  overall  civil  defense 
plans.  The  red-tape  can  be  cut.  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  exists  to  distribute 
surplus  food  to  distressed  areas.  This  coun¬ 
try  stands  ready  to  make  surplus  supplies 
available  to  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  worst  winter  in  decades.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  delegated  authority  to  provide  food 
for  civil  defense.  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  True  Morse  represents  his  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  Civil  Defense  Board.  Farm  sur¬ 
pluses  can  be  released  for  processing  into 
survival  food  stocks  or  food  kits  if  the  agen¬ 
cies  act. 

Because  of  their  experience  in  packaging 
emergency  foods  during  World  War  II,  this 
publication  asked  executives  of  Doughboy 
Industries,  New  Richmond,  Wis.,  about  the 
possibilities  of  food  preparation  for  civil  de¬ 
fense  use. 

E.  J.  Cashman,  Doughboy  president,  con¬ 
firmed  that  such  a  plan  was  feasible.  His 
firm  set  up  processing,  packaging  and  ship¬ 
ping  procedures  for  rations  and  emergency 
food  during  World  War  II.  Dehydrated 
soups  and  other  foods  packaged  by  Dough¬ 
boy  were  distributed  to  Allies  of  the  United 
States  through  the  United  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  firm  also  packaged  survival 
kits  for  men  in  the  Air  Force.  Today, 
Doughboy  engineers  and  manufactures  heat 
sealing  units  and  packaging  equipment  used 
by  the  Government.  Mr.  Cashman  believes 
that  a  survival  food  plan  woud  be  frankly 
facing  facts.  “The  farm  surplus  problem 
is  a  serious  one  and  so  is  the  question  of 
emergency  food  supplies  for  our  defense 
program,”  he  said.  “This  plan  could  ease 
pressure  for  both  civil  defense  and  the  farm 
surplus  problem.” 

The  Minnesota  Fanner  also  asked  Val 
Peterson,  Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis¬ 
trator,  to  comment  on  the  idea  of  converting 
some  farm  surplus  commodities  into  emer¬ 
gency  food.  He  believes  a  year’s  supply  of 
basic  foods,  stored  properly  as  a  wartime 
emergency  measure,  makes  sense  from  a 
civil  defense  standpoint.  “The  need  is  more 
apparent,”  he  said,  "when  one  considers 
that  the  great  commercial  food  warehouses 
and  processing  plants  of  America  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  critical  target  areas.  These  ware¬ 
houses  would  be  gone  if  an  attack  should 
occur  and  then  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  shelves  of  all  the  grocery  stores  would 
be  completely  bare.  Bulk  food  supplies  that 
are  on  hand  now  represent  a  valuable  asset, 
but  it  would  be  ideal  to  store  processed 
foods  or  something  in  the  nature  of  armed 
forces  C  or  K  rations.” 

What  about  costs  of  preparing  emergency 
food  and  storing  it  properly  or  distributing 
it  as  family  survival  kits?  First,  if  civil  de¬ 
fense  plans  are  to  be  complete  in  face  of 
what  is  known  about  atomic  war,  some 
processed  food  must  be  stored  in  relief  areas 
as  insurance.  Second,  processing  farm  com¬ 
modities  would  reduce  costs  of  storing  them. 
Third,  it  could  be  even  more  costly  to  try 
and  transport  large  supplies  of  emergency 
food  through  the  terrible  confusion  of  evac¬ 
uation.  Moving  the  population  from  desig¬ 
nated  target  areas  will  be  probably  the 
biggest  mass  transportation  job  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  America.  It  may  have  to  be  done 
with  facilities  crippled  by  destruction  of 
transportation  centers. 

Because  turning  farm  surplus  into  sur¬ 
vival  food  would  help  solve  two  major  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  faced  by  America 
today,  the  long-range  cost  could  very  well 
be  small. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

The  Minnesota  Farmer  is  presenting  the 
survival  food  idea  in  the  belief  that  free 
discussion  leads  to  more  correct  solution  of 
problems.  Readers  are  invited  to  comment 
for  publication  on  all  aspects  of  this  pro¬ 
posal.  Address  your  letters  to  the  Editor, 
Minnesota  Farmer,  Midland  Bank  Building, 
Minneapolis  1,  Minn.  A  selection  of  letters 
received  by  March  20  will  be  published  in 
the  April  issue. 

Farm  Surplus  for  Defense 

We  think  farm  surplus  stockpiles  could  be 
reduced  and  civil  defense  plans  made  more 
complete  by  the  adoption  of  the  “survival 
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food  kits  or  food  banks”  idea  presented  on 
the  facing  page. 

If  the  warnings  of  Russia’s  ability  to  de¬ 
liver  a  surprise  attack  on  this  country  are 
taken  seriously,  then  certainly  civil  defense 
plans  and  preparations  must  be  taken  more 
seriously. 

In  asking  for  additional  civil  defense 
funds,  Val  Peterson  charged  that  his  work 
so  far  “has  been  starved”  and  that  the  coun¬ 
try  faces  a  real  crisis  unless  steps  are  taken 
Immediately  to  correct  the  situation.  He 
said  that  with  the  expected  advent  of  inter¬ 
continental-ballistic  missiles,  warning  time 
could  be  eliminated  and  persons  in  target 
areas  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  “go 
underground.”  If  there  is  adequate  warn¬ 
ing  and  the  population  of  target  cities  is 
evacuated,  it  appears  that  their  presence  in 
relief  areas  would  soon  pose  an  urgent 
what-are-they-going-to-eat  question. 

True,  there  are  stocks  of  grain  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  some  cases,  processed  food.  But 
there  apparently  are  no  clearcut  plans  for 
distributing  food  to  evacuees.  In  fact, 
evacuees  may  be  asked  to  make  their  own 
food  from  raw  material  stocks,  following  in¬ 
structions  passed  out  by  civil  defense.  We 
think  a  bulletin  on  making  cornpone,  or 
cracked  wheat  cereal  from  Government  bin 
stocks  would  be  decidedly  unrealistic  in  an 
emergency.  And  what  kind  of  food  is  stored 
where?  Is  all  the  orange  juice  in  one  place 
and  the  dried  milk  in  another?  Just  how 
Is  this  food  to  be  made  available  in  an 
emergency? 

In  his  appeal  to  Congress,  Val  Peterson 
asked  for  a  broader  scattering  of  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  Nation  to  prevent  dis¬ 
aster  from  an  attack.  He  asked  for  $123 
million  for  civil  defense  work  in  the  12 
months  starting  July  1,  compared  to  $69 
million  allowed  this  year.  There  are  already 
some  indications  that  the  funds  will  not  be 
forthcoming. 

We  believe  the  civil  defense  problem  gen¬ 
erally  and  the  food  question  particularly  is 
one  that  people  should  discuss  freely.  It 
must  be  taken  seriously.  Just  a  few  days 
before  Mr.  Peterson  discussed  his  needs, 
three  Russian  leaders  warned  that  “horrors 
of  war  worse  than  anything  yet  experienced 
by  mankind  would  descend  on  the  United 
States  if  the  West  starts  a  new  war.”  Of 
course,  they  added  that  they  are  for  peace, 
but  the  threat  remains. 

Survival  steps  have  never  been  as  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are  now.  Families  have  been 
told  to  lay  in  enough  food  and  water  for  a 
week.  Wouldn’t  a  kit  packaged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  or  “survival  banks”  of  such  kits  in 
relief  areas  be  more  practical? 

Converting  certain  surplus  farm  products 
into  emergency  food  supplies  would  give  civil 
defense  something  it  needs,  and  at  least  help 
relieve  farm  surplus  headaches. 

President  Eisenhower  has  already  stated 
that  surplus  farm  commodities  can  be  made 
available  to  peoples  of  Western  Europe  suf¬ 
fering  from  one  of  the  coldest  winters  in 
decades.  It  is  well  to  relieve  distress  in 
friendly  nations.  The  surpluses  should  also 
be  used  to  prevent  distress  from  an  emer¬ 
gency  in  this  country. 

Replying  to  a  letter  from  us,  Civil  Defense 
Administrator,  Val  Peterson,  indicated  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  authority  to  provide  food  for  civil  de¬ 
fense  use.  Let’s  not  wait  for  distress  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  some  people  in 
this  country  are  thinking  about  these 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  ideas  stirring 
out  in  our  farm  areas.  Yet  we  have  an 
administration  down  here  in  Washington 
that  says  it  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  our  abundance.  For  shame. 


For  more  than  3  years  we  have  been 
calling  attention  of  this  administration 
to  sound  proposals  for  using  our  abun¬ 
dance.  We  have  put  them  in  legislative 
form.  Yet  always  these  people  who  say 
they  do  not  know  tvhat  to  do  with  our 
surpluse  oppose  every  suggestion  that 
anyone  makes  except  themselves. 

Yet  by  their  outcries  against  surpluses 
they  have  created  a  serious  problem  for 
agriculture,  more  serious  than  at  all 
necessary. 

We  now  have  a  chance  to  deal  with 
that  problem,  and  we  should  de&l  with  it 
soundly,  basing  our  action  on  facts  in¬ 
stead  of  fantasy. 

This  problem  of  so-called  surpluses  is 
not  only  one  that  has  come  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  bearing  upon  our  agricultural 
policy  in  general;  it  also  has  a  bearing 
upon  our  foreign  policy. 

Nations  around  the  world  contemplate 
our  plans  and  actions  with  hope  as  well 
as  fear. 

We  can  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
good  in  our  international  relations  with 
wise  use  of  our  abundance.  We  can  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of  harm  by  plunging 
headlong  into  a  hysteria  of  dumping  in 
any  form,  even  to  make  deals  for  votes. 

Because  of  this  international  concern 
about  what  we  do  with  our  abundance, 
whether  we  use  it  constructively  or  nega¬ 
tively;  whether  we  show  the  world  we  are 
concerned  about  people  everywhere,  or 
only  concerned  about  dollars,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  approach  the 
problem  with  statesmanship  and  through 
careful  analysis  of  the  facts. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  we 
should  be  grateful  that  our  supply  prob¬ 
lem  with  respect  to  some  agricultural 
products  is  one  of  abundance  rather  than 
one  of  scarcity.  That  needs  to  be  re¬ 
emphasized.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
will  be  many  people  who  would  wish  to 
quarrel  with  this  view.  Other  countries 
would  think  we  are  mighty  lucky.  Rus¬ 
sia  would  think  it  had  a  tremendous  as¬ 
set  at  its  disposal,  if  it  owned  our  food 
and  fiber  stocks.  Yet,  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  them,  even  recklessly. 

Second,  I  consider  it  unlikely  that,  in 
the  long  run,  American  farm  products 
will  really  be  in  excessive  supply. 

Perhaps  we  will  be  hard  put  to  feed 
Americans  properly  in  the  years  ahead — 
to  say  nothing  of  filling  the  import  re¬ 
quirements  of  other  countries. 

Hence,  what  we  now  have  is  not  abso¬ 
lute  surplus  production,  but  production 
not  well  distributed  over  time. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  we  should  contemplate  the  surplus 
situation  with  much  less  alarm  and  un¬ 
easiness  than  have  recently  character¬ 
ized  public  discussion  of  this  problem. 

We  can  turn  our  supposed  surplus 
problem  into  a  national  asset  and  greatly 
ease  the  farm  problem  at  the  same  time 
by  four  simple  steps: 

First.  Lock  up  at  least  a  minimum 
amount  of  key  commodities  in  a  national 
security  reserve  to  protect  us  against 
any  future  emergency,  really  isolating 
such  commodities  from  the  market  by 
specifically  requiring  they  can  only  be 
released  under  Presidential  proclama¬ 
tion  that  such  an  emergency  exists. 

Second.  Making  the  most  of  creat¬ 
ing  additional  domestic  consumption 
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through  adoption  of  a  food-stamp  plan 
or  food-certificate  plan  to  supplement 
the  purchasing  power  for  specified  com¬ 
modities  of  our  aged,  our  dependent 
children,  our  blind  and  disabled,  our  un¬ 
employed,  and  our  needy  now  existing 
on  meager  public  assistance. 

Third.  Use  our  remaining  expendable 
surpluses  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
economic  improvement  and  expansion 
abroad,  or  at  least  supplement  our  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  raise  levels  of  consumption 
and  to  relieve  misery,  thereby  making 
our  abundance  an  effective  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  State 
Department,  in  its  requests  for  foreign 
economic  aid,  has  yet  to  come  before 
the  Congress  with  a  program  encom¬ 
passing  needs  of  food  and  fiber  to  but¬ 
tress  the  foreign  aid.  Actually,  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  some  countries  can  be  more 
harmful  than  helpful  unless  there  is  food 
and  fiber  to  go  along  with  the  economic 
aid,  because  the  economic  aid  would  pro¬ 
vide  only  a  greater  amount  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power  in  that  country  to  buy  a  static 
amount  of  food  and  fiber.  Thereby 
the  purchasers  will  compete  with  one 
another  for  the  existing  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber,  causing  inflation  and  great 
economic  trouble. 

In  this  country  we  are  apparently  con¬ 
templating  a  5 -year  program  of  aid  to 
India.  I  want  to  say  now  that  if  we  give 
economic  aid  to  India  and  do  not  at  the 
same  time  make  available  to  India,  un¬ 
der  long-term  credits,  wheat  and  other 
foods,  the  Indian  people  will  be  in  worse 
trouble  after  they  get  the  aid  than  they 
were  before  they  received  it.  Today  the 
people  of  India  have  a  subsistence  level 
diet.  It  is  contemplated  that  under  the 
5-year  program,  there  will  be  employed 
9  million  more  persons  in  India.  These 
9  million  Indians  employed  on  construc¬ 
tion  projects  will  be  paid  in  Indian  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  form  of  rupees.  We  are 
evidently  going  to  make  contributions  to 
the  cost  of  those  construction  projects, 
but  if  the  9  million  Indians  who  are  pres¬ 
ently  unemployed  are  to  be  paid  wages  in 
the  form  of  rupees,  and  if  they  use  those 
rupees  to  buy  food  and  fiber,  there  will  be 
a  bidding  up  of  the  price  of  available 
food  and  fiber  under  present  production, 
unless  we  couple  our  economic  aid  with 
a  substantial  amount  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  other  needed  commodities.  I  think 
we  need  some  economic  planning  on  the 
part  of  our  State  Department,  rather 
than  some  economic  giving. 

In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  crop  fail¬ 
ure  anywhere  in  the  world  and  of  the 
dangers  of  the  international  situation, 
this  country  would  be  justified  in  setting 
aside  large  carryover  reserves  to  be  held 
securely  for  release  in  specific  emergency 
situations  only. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  disastrous 
winter  suffered  by  Western  Europe,  and 
now  the  disastrous  floods.  So  food  and 
fiber  are  going  to  be  extremely  useful. 

That  should  take  care  of  some  of  the 
threat  that  now  overhangs  some  of  the 
markets.  As  for  the  rest,  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  for  additional  consumption,  at 
home  and  abroad,  offers  possibilities 
that  have  by  no  means  been  fully  ex¬ 
plored. 
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In  fact,  we  have  to  this  day  been  ex¬ 
tremely  unimaginative  in  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  such  possibilities. 

The  reason  for  this  regrettable  fact, 
apparently,  is  that  in  our  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  activities  we  have  proceeded  with¬ 
out  prior  clear-cut  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Had  such  an  analysis  been  given  a 
chance,  even  the  most  enraged  parti¬ 
sans  of  private  enterprise  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual  would  have  understood 
that  normal  commercial  demand  can 
hardly  be  counted  upon  for  substantial 
surplus  disposal. 

If  we  want  to  have  genuine  surplus 
disposal,  we  must  seek  to  dispose  of  sur¬ 
pluses  for  additional  consumption,  at 
home  or  abroad — not  just  displacement 
by  the  Government  of  marketings  that 
would  otherwise  be  fully  utilized  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

It  is  characteristic  that,  in  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  new  farm  program,  the  only 
suggestion  relating  to  increased  surplus 
disposal  is  to  appoint  a  new  administra¬ 
tor  and  to  seek  expanded  opportunities 
to  barter  agricultural  commodities  for 
strategic  materials,  and  to  seek  authori¬ 
ty  for  selling  Government  stocks  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  can  and  must  raise  our  sights 
higher. 

Furthermore,  I  noticed  the  timidity 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
suggestion  that  we  sell  our  Government 
stocks  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  tossed  that  suggestion  out 
and  did  not  have  the  courage  to  press  it. 
Why  did  the  administration  suggest  it 
if  it  was  not  going  to  press  it? 

I  want  to  discuss  in  further  detail  each 
of  the  three  points  I  have  enumerated 
as  the  basis  for  surplus  disposal  that 
would  work  without  upsetting  existing 
markets,  and  further  depress  farm 
prices. 

The  first  point  I  mentioned  was  lock¬ 
ing  up  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of 
key  commodities  for  national  emergen¬ 
cy.  I  have  introduced  a  national  secu¬ 
rity  reserve  amendment  to  provide  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  a  moderate  amendment,  calling 
for  starting  out  only  with  the  amount 
of  commodities  already  specified  in  the 
bill  for  inclusion  in  the  so-called  set- 
aside. 

When  the  President’s  message  of  1954 
outlined  the  “set  aside”  idea,  everyone 
thought  its  intended  purpose  was  to 
really  isolate  some  of  our  commodities 
from  the  market.  That  has  not  been 
done.  The  set-aside  as  it  now  exists  is 
merely  a  bookkeeping  device  to  avoid 
counting  some  of  our  commodities  when 
we  compute  parity  prices.  It  was  a  poli¬ 
tical  device,  not  an  economic  device. 
The  supply  in  the  set-aside  still  has  the 
same  depressing  effect  on  market  prices 
as  if  no  set-aside  exists. 

We  must  effectively  neutralize  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  carryover  stocks,  to  be  held 
securely  for  release  in  specified  situ¬ 
ations  only,  genuine  emergencies  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  release  of  these 
commodities  should  be  contingent  upon 
a  Presidential  determination  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  alone  would  permit  such  re¬ 
lease.  That  is  what  my  amendment 
provides. 


Further,  it  requires  the  administra¬ 
tion — any  administration — to  do  what  it 
should  be  doing  anyway:  to  take  an  an¬ 
nual  look  at  our  national  security  needs, 
and  inform  the  Congress  at  least  once  a 
year  what  level  of  supplies  should  be 
earmarked  to  be  kept  in  the  national 
security  reserve,  in  the  public’s  interest. 
Congress  can  then  act  upon  that  annual 
recommendation  as  it  sees  fit,  but  at 
least  it  will  have  some  determinations 
upon  which  to  base  its  action.  We  lack 
that  today. 

Really  “locking  up”  our  security  re¬ 
serves  would  effectively  remove  a  sizable 
amount  of  our  surpluses  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  now  overhang  the 
markets  of  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
real  set-aside,  not  just  a  bookkeeping 
set-aside.  Such  security  reserves  would 
have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  an  effect  which,  by  later  disposal  for 
only  truly  additional  consumption  or 
emergency  use,  could  come  only  gradu¬ 
ally  over  months  or  years,  if  and  as  suc¬ 
cess  in  such  disposal  becomes  apparent. 

The  neutralization  action  would  be  a 
cornerstone  for  immediate  relief  in  im¬ 
portant  markets. 

It  would  leave  the  door  open  for  any 
promising  surplus  disposal  in  the  future 
that  means  additional  consumption 
rather  than  displaced  marketings,  and 
impose  no  financial  burden  that  we 
would  not  have  to  carry  in  any  case. 

I  hope  my  national  security  reserve 
amendment  can  be  adopted,  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  bill.  I  am  convinced 
it  is  thoroughly  justified  by  the  facts  we 
face. 

The  next  point  I  mentioned  in  a  sound 
surplus  disposal  plan  was  some  form  of 
stimulating  additional  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  through  a  food-stamp  plan. 
Note  that  I  have  said  “additional  con¬ 
sumption,”  not  just  displacing  other 
marketings  for  existing  consumption,  as 
the  administration  seemed  determined 
to  do  with  its  own  surplus  disposal  ideas. 

We  are  making  progress  along  these 
lines  with  a  food-stamp  amendment  to 
the  social-security  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  any  other  small  increase  in  cash 
assistance  that  may  be  provided  our  un¬ 
fortunates.  I  am  hopeful  that  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  reported  with  an  improved 
social-security  bill.  Hearings  on  it  were 
held  starting  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  great  confidence  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  report  the  so-called  food- 
stamp  program.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  my  support  of  a  food-stamp  plan. 
In  fact,  I  am  a  cosponsor,  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Kerr],  of  the 
program  now  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee;  and  I  am  also  a  cosponsor, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
rMr.  Aiken]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  LMr.  Yotjng],  of  such  a  plan 
which  now  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Because  the  Finance  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  social  security  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  has  taken  jurisdiction  over  this 
amendment,  I  feel  that  is  the  correct 
place  for  it,  rather  than  to  have  it  added 
as  an  amendment  to  this  farm  bill,  with¬ 
out  proper  hearings. 
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There  is  nothing  new  about  my  support 
of  a  food-stamp  plan.  I  have  been  advo¬ 
cating  and  supporting  it  for  years — be¬ 
cause  it  means  additional  consumption, 
among  people  who  needed  improved 
diets.  It  will  bolster  our  economy,  and 
will  be  an  investment  in  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  my  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  the  food-stamp  idea 
for  creating  additional  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  of  testimony  presented  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Mon¬ 
day  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey  on  Food- 

Stamp  Plan  as  an  Amendment  to  the 

Social  Security  Bill  (H.  R.  7225) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
calling  hearings  on  this  vitally  important 
amendment.  Action  by  Congress  has  been 
too  long  delayed  on  some  form  of  the  food- 
stamp  approach  supplementing  the  diets  of 
low-income  families,  both  from  the  humani¬ 
tarian  standpoint  of  proper  care  for  our  citi¬ 
zens  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sense  it  makes  in  view  of  some  of  our 
current  farm  problems. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  for  a  great  democra¬ 
cy  like  ours  to  be  complaining  about  hav¬ 
ing  too  much  food  we  don't  know  what  to 
do  with — and  yet  at  the  same  time  have 
problems  of  lack  of  adequate  diet  in  our 
midst,  as  a  result  of  lack  of  purchasing 
power. 

It  must  look  more  than  strange,  to  other 
countries  of  the  world.  It  must  raise  seri¬ 
ous  questions  about  our  wisdom,  our  leader¬ 
ship,  our  ability  to  use  the  blessings  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us. 

We  should  be  mighty  thankful  that  the 
age  of  nature-imposed  scarcity  is  past.  Man¬ 
kind  need  not  be  doomed  by  nature  to  star¬ 
vation  for  a  part  of  its  people  every  year,  if 
mankind  is  wise  enough  to  make  proper  use 
of  its  resources  and  its  productive  know¬ 
how. 

In  the  United  States,  the  farm  produc¬ 
tive  power  is  abundantly  and  efficiently 
available  to  easily  provide  a  fully  adequate 
diet  every  day  for  every  person  within  our 
borders. 

Yet  we  are  talking  in  Congress  about  cut¬ 
ting  down  that  productive  power,  while  un¬ 
fortunate  people  in  our  midst  are  going 
without  the  necessities  of  life. 

Conscience  calls  for  a  better  answer. 

For  years  I  have  advocated  use  of  a  food- 
stamp  plan,  both  in  periods  of  seriously  de¬ 
pressed  income  and  in  periods  of  excess  food 
production. 

Along  with  Senator  Aikecn,  of  Vermont,  I 
have  been  cosponsoring  for  several  years  a 
domestic  food-allotment  plan  still  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  with  little  chance  of  action  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

That  opposition  is  strange  indeed.  It  is 
not  based  on  the  fact  use  of  food  stamps 
would  not  stimulate  consumption,  and  mean 
greater  total  markets  for  farm  products.  It 
is  based  entirely  on  the  selfish  fact  that  the 
Department  would  prefer  trying  to  physical¬ 
ly  move  the  commodities  it  owns,  rather 
than  stimulate  consumption  to  the  point  it 
won’t  have  to  take  over  as  much  surplus 
in  the  future. 

Certainly,  the  Department  is  endeavoring 
to  move  surplus  to  meet  human  suffering 
and  need  by  making  some  of  its  supplies 
available  to  local  welfare  boards  and  groups 
that  request  them. 

But  the  truth  is  that  most  county  welfare 
agencies  are  not  adequately  equipped  to 
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handle  physical  stocks  of  foodstuffs,  and 
welfare  workers  who  understand  the  psy¬ 
chological  as  well  as  the  physical  needs  of 
unfortunate  people  on  public  assistance 
know  the  advantage  of  trying  to  place  such 
assistance  programs  on  a  better  basis  than 
a  charitable  handout  of  a  package  of  beans 
or  a  sack  of  flour. 

That’s  why  we  have  developed  social- 
security  programs,  to  replace  breadlines  and 
soup  kitchens  of  the  depression  years. 

Both  from  a  standpoint  of  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  and  morale  of  people  being  assisted, 
use  of  food  stamps  as  proposed  in  this 
amendment  is  far  simpler,  far  easier  to  ad¬ 
minister,  and  far  more  effective  than  bulk 
distribution  of  food  supplies.  And  do  not 
underestimate  the  importance  of  trying  to 
preserve  the  self-respect  and  bolster  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  people  finding  it  necessary  to  turn 
to  public  assistance.  It  is  only  by  so  doing 
that  we  maintain  a  chance  to  get  them  back 
on  their  feet  as  productive  and  self-support¬ 
ing  members  of  our  society. 

When  people  are  subjected  to  extreme 
hardship  through  no  fault  of  their  own — 
widows,  suddenly  left  with  a  houseful  of 
children  to  take  care  of;  orphans,  with  no 
means  of  support  other  than  the  public’s 
conscience;  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  un¬ 
employed  willing  to  work  if  work  is  avail¬ 
able — it  is  morally  wrong  for  any  society  to 
condemn  them  to  the  degradation  of  beg¬ 
ging  for  a  handout,  or  place  a  stigma  upon 
them  for  accepting  public  assistance.  It  is 
even  more  morally  wrong  for  that  to  happen 
in  this  great  United  States  of  America,  which 
so  proudly  boasts  of  being  a  government 
with  a  heart,  a  government  interested  in  its 
people,  a  government  we  parade  before  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  an  example  of  how  the 
individual  dignity  of  man  should  be  re¬ 
spected. 

Remember,  the  Constitution  assigns  as  a 
duty  to  our  Congress  the  responsibility  to 
"promote  the  general  welfare.” 

In  caring  for  the  less  privileged  in  our 
midst,  we  are  not  only  performing  a  hu¬ 
manitarian  act  but  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  our  country. 

When  it  appeared  little  action  could  be 
achieved  in  approaching  this  food-stamp 
idea  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ben¬ 
efits  to  agriculture— and  I  personally  believe 
they  can  and  will  be  tremendous — I  was 
proud  and  privileged  to  join  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  sponsoring  the  alternate  legislation 
upon  which  this  amendment  is  based.  Many 
of  our  colleagues  joined  us  as  cosponsors. 

While  the  original  domestic  food  allot¬ 
ment  plan  was  designed  to  be  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  of  assuring  adequate  nutri¬ 
tion  to  all  low-income  families,  our  new 
approach  was  a  more  modified  form  of  sim¬ 
ply  supplementing  the  aid  being  given  those 
already  certified  as  eligible  for  public  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  laws  of  our  land  through  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  certificates  good  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount  of  food  products  which  have 
been  designated  as  in  surplus  supply  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  a  period  of  severely  depressed  national 
income,  I  believe  the  former  approach  would 
have  reached  more  people  and  been  more 
effective.  In  a  period  such  as  the  present, 
where  we  enjoy  a  relatively  high  prosperity 
yet  have  unfortunate  people  in  our  midst 
unable  to  share  in  that  prosperity  and  at 
the  same  time  are  confronted  with  a  related 
problem  of  excess  food  production,  I  believe 
the  approach  now  before  this  committee  is 
the  soundest  and  wisest  course. 

We  need  no  new  certification  of  who  is 
eligible  and  who  is  not. 

We  need  no  new  administrative  machinery. 
Every  State  and  county  already  have  estab¬ 
lished  welfare  departments  through  which 
the  certificates  would  be  issued. 

The  recipients  would  merely  turn  them  in 
at  the  food  stores  of  their  choice,  which  in 


turn  would  deposit  them  with  their  own 
bank  for  redemption  by  the  Government. 

We  would  be  making  use  of  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  for  our  food  distribution,  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  undertake  the  more  costly 
procedures  of  physically  handling  bulk  sup¬ 
plies  of  relief  food  stocks  for  direct  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Every  welfare  official  with  whom  I  have 
consulted  has  expressed  preference  for  the 
food  stamp  approach. 

Welfare  boards  in  counties  of  Minnesota 
have  overwhelmingly  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  such  a  program  as  this  amendment  would 
make  possible. 

No  one  can  contend  that  the  meager  pit¬ 
tances  made  available  to  persons  on  public 
assistance  today  are  fully  adequate  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  proper  living  standards  in 
accordance  with  conditions  and  living  costs 
prevailing  generally  in  our  economy. 

It  is  not  and  never  has  been  my  contention 
that  use  of  food  stamps  should  replace  any 
of  the  cash  assistance  provided  by  law  for 
designated  categories  of  unfortunates.  In 
fact,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  should 
carefully  guard  against  that  happening. 
What  our  purpose  has  been,  and  still  re¬ 
mains,  is  supplementing  that  minimum 
assistance  with  food  certificates  to  make 
some  better  use  of  the  abundant  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  which  we  do  not  now  have  a  market 
in  this  country. 

We  must  pay  the  bill  one  way  or  another. 
It  makes  sense  to  me  to  stimulate  consump¬ 
tion  of  products  in  oversupply,  at  public 
expense,  rather  than  later  be  compelled  to 
have  that  same  or  more  public  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  removing  that  surplus  and  storing 
it  in  warehouses. 

Let’s  use  our  abundance  to  feed  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy.  We  can  achieve  both 
objectives  without  excessive  costs.  Most  of 
the  cost  of  any  food  stamp  plan  would 
eventually  be  costs  diverted  from  other  farm 
surplus  diversion  programs. 

I  know  that  some  may  argue  the  benefits 
to  agriculture  may  appear  more  indirect  than 
unloading  surplus  supplies  from  our  ware¬ 
houses,  yet  I  am  convinced  the  benefits 
would  be  very  real  and  more  lasting  by  in¬ 
creasing  purchase  demands  of  the  normal 
food  trade,  in  the  long  run  reducing  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  Government  to  accumulate 
surpluses. 

The  food -stamp  idea  is  particularly  adapt¬ 
able  to  stimulating  consumption  of  perish¬ 
able  products  like  pork,  beef,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  for  which  existing  farm  programs  pro¬ 
vide  inadequate  protection. 

The  country  has  been  ahead  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  accepting  this  idea.  It  just  does  not 
make  good  sense  to  most  people  to  have 
shouts  about  "too  much  food,”  on  one  hand, 
then  see  problems  of  hardship  among  under¬ 
privileged  people  unable  to  buy  adequate 
amounts  of  food  in  their  own  communities. 

I  believe  that  farm  families  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  support  enactment  of  the  food-stamp 
or  similar  program.  They  are  convinced  of 
its  desirability  not  only  because  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  would  have  in  increase  farm  in¬ 
comes.  Farmers  are  convinced  that  food 
subsidies  to  low-income  consumers  are 
morally  right  on  two  counts : 

1.  Farmers  believe  that  to  allow  farm  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  or  produced  food  to  be  idle 
or  go  to  waste  if  there  are  hungry  people  who 
need  it  is  morally  wrong  if  this  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  some  manner  that  will  not  bank¬ 
rupt  farmers  in  the  process. 

2.  Farmers  believe  that  everybody  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ought  to  have  enough  to  eat,  even  though 
they  are  unable  for  some  reason  to  earn 
enough  income  to  pay  for  it. 

Wallace’s  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  has 
conducted  a  series  of  scientific  opinion  polls 
on  this  subject  among  farmers  of  Iowa.  2 
of  which  were  reported  in  the  May  1,  1954, 
issue.  In  1953  a  scientific  sample  of  Iowa 


farm  people  were  asked  the  following  ques¬ 
tion: 

“A  dairy  committee  is  recommending  the 
following  method  of  getting  rid  of  Govern¬ 
ment  supplies  of  butter  and  cheese.  Issue 
stamps  worth  50  cents  on  a  pound  of  butter 
and  25  cents  on  a  pound  of  cheese.  Give 
stamps  to  folks  on  relief  rolls,  to  hospitals, 
and  to  other  institutions.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  proposal?” 

On  this  the  vote  was : 


Good  idea:  Percent 

Republicans _  65 

Democrats _  69 

Total _  66 

Bad  idea: 

Republicans _  21 

Democrats _  17 

Total _  20 

Undecided: 

Republicans _  14 

Democrats _  14 

Total _  14 


In  1954  the  following  question  was  asked 
of  Iowa  farmers: 

“Congress  is  considering  a  food-stamp  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  turn  food  surpluses  over 
to  the  unemployed  and  those  now  getting 
public  assistance.  Do  you  think  this  is  a 
good  idea  or  a  poor  idea?” 


Good  idea:  Percent 

Republicans _  76 

Democrats _  76 

Total _ 76 


Poor  idea: 

Republicans _  19 

Democrats _  19 

Total _  19 


Undecided: 

Republicans _  5 

Democrats _  6 

Total _  5 


The  article  concludes:  “Farmers  are  ap¬ 
parently  more  interested  in  food  stamps  now 
than  last  year.” 

I  would  also  like  to  present  for  the  record 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  March  6.  1954, 
issue  of  Wallace’s  Farmer  and  Iowa  Home¬ 
stead.  Remember,  this  was  2  years  ago. 
Headed,  “Hungry  Old  People,”  it  said: 

“Too  many  old  people  go  hungry — even  in 
the  United  States.  Too  many  children  don’t 
get  nearly  enough  milk  or  meat. 

“The  Nation  really  has  no  surplus  problem 
in  meat  and  dairy  products,  even  though 
warehouses  are  full  of  canned  beef,  butter, 
cheese,  and  dried  milk. 

“The  only  problem  is  to  get  this  food  to 
people  who  need  it  and  should  have  it. 

“Remember  that  we  know  the  names  and 
addresses  of  about  8  million  people  in  the 
United  States  who  can’t  buy  as  much  of  this 
food  as  they  need.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  no  income  except  what  they  get  from 
Federal  social  security,  or  from  Federal- 
State  old-age  pensions,  or  from  local  relief. 

“Many  of  these  are  older  people.  Older 
folks,  to  keep  healthy,  need  more  meat,  fish, 
cheese,  milk,  eggs  than  a  lot  of  them  are  now 
getting.  More  protein  and  more  calcium. 

“What  can  be  done  about  it?  One  easy 
step  would  be  for  Congress  to  adopt  a  part¬ 
way  food-stamp  plan.  This  could  add  a  few 
dollars  in  stamps  to  the  income  of  every¬ 
body  now  getting  public  assistance.  These 
stamps  could  be  used  for  dairy  products, 
eggs,  meat,  fruit — the  foods  most  needed. 

"Such  a  step  would  cost  more  than  the 
present  storage  problem,  but  it  would  put 
the  food  where  it  is  needed.  And  it  would 
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stop  the  present  nonsense  of  stacking  up  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  and  canned  meats  without  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do  with  it.” 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  its  original  form  as  S.  627,  I  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  had 
referred  to  this  committee  letters  of  ap¬ 
proval  and  endorsement  from  the  county 
welfare  boards  in  Pope  County,  Cass  County, 
Roseau  County,  Washington  County,  Hub¬ 
bard  County,  Mille  Lacs  County,  Anoka 
County,  Nicollet  County,  Becker  County, 
Hennepin  County,  Koochiching  County, 
Freeborn  County,  Yellow  Medicine  County, 
Cottonwood  County,  and  Sherburne  County, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  rela¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  was  completed  last 
year  by  a  Presidential  commission,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
The  Commission  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
proposal  I  introduced  in  the  Congress.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  it.  It  was 
ably  headed  by  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  now  as¬ 
signed  to  the  White  House  staff  in  the  hope 
of  implementing  some  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

In  its  report  to  the  President,  that  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  use  of  the  food-stamp 
plan  by  our  Government  for  handling  dis¬ 
tribution  of  surplus  foods  through  normal 
commercial  channels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  place  in  your 
hearing  record  that  official  recommendation 
of  a  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  taken  from  page  164  of  its  re¬ 
port,  with  the  heading,  “Commercial  Han¬ 
dling  of  Food  Surplus  Donations.” 

“It  is  recommended  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  jointly  explore  the 
possibility  of  distributing  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  through  commercial  in¬ 
stead  of  governmental  channels. 

“The  Commission  has  not  examined  the 
agricultural  price-support  operations  of  the 
National  Government.  However,  the  Com¬ 
mission  believes  that  so  long  as  large  stocks 
of  foodstuffs  continue  to  be  acquired  as  a 
result  of  these  operations,  such  foodstuffs 
should  be  made  available  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  in  preference  to  letting  them  go 
to  waste.  The  Commission  further  believes 
that  such  donations  and  distributions  should 
be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  com¬ 
plexity  at  all  levels  of  government.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  National,  State,  and  local  governments 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  physical  handling 
of  these  foodstuffs,  with  accompanying  com¬ 
plex  intergovernmental  fiscal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  relationships. 

“The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in¬ 
tergovernmental  relationships  in  this  area 
would  be  greatly  simplified  if  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  destined  for  donation  to  individual 
recipients  could  be  effected  through  com¬ 
mercial  channels,  through  some  such  device 
as  a  locally  operated  certificate  plan.  Such 
a  device  would  replace  present  complicated 
and  expensive  intergovernmental  transac¬ 
tions  in  physical  foodstuffs  with  a  system  of 
clerical  and  accounting  transactions  confined 
to  certificates  and  funds;  in  other  words,  it 
would  substitute  a  ‘fiscal’  system  for  a 
‘physical’  system.” 

Mr.  President,  we  are  quite  rightly  sending 
surplus  food  abroad  to  help  the  underfed  and 
starving  of  other  lands.  We  should  be  doing 
more  of  it,  as  an  important  arm  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy — an  effective  way  of  showing  that 
our  democracy  is  concerned  with  people,  not 
Just  power. 

We  are  going  to  be  doing  more  with  this 
weapon  for  peace,  in  our  foreign  relations. 

But  I  believe  first  of  all  we  must  explore 
new  outlets  at  home,  among  our  own  people. 

We  must  seek  to  get  the  food  needed  to 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  We  must 
make  food  distribution  part  of  our  farm 
programs  to  assure  outlets  for  the  abundance 
we  are  capable  of  producing,  and  the  abun¬ 


dance  that  we  will  need  in  years  to  come. 
And  we  should  make  food  certificate  or  stamp 
distribution  part  of  our  welfare  program,  to 
supplement  the  ability  of  public-assistance 
recipients  to  achieve  adequate  diets. 

All  this  amendment  provides  is  certificates 
valued  at  $10  per  month  for  use  in  purchasing 
such  supplies  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  designate  as  being  in  surplus  supply. 

Yet  that  can  create  a  tremendous  new 
market. 

Eligible  to  participate  would  be  present 
recipients  of  minimum  assistance  provided 
under  the  programs  of  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  or 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
plus  those  certified  within  their  States  as 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  others  certified  by  State  or  local 
welfare  or  public  assistance  aegncies  as  eli¬ 
gible  for  assistance  provided  for  the  needy 
by  laws  of  such  State  and  local  political 
subdivisions. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  this  would  do  to 
our  economy,  contrasted  to  other  surplus 
disposal  plans. 

The  $10  added  purchasing  power  for  food 
would  be  provided  for  some  2,555,000  people 
now  on  old-age  assistance,  for  2,173,000  de¬ 
pendent  children,  for  105,000  blind,  for 
242,000  permanently  disabled. 

It  would  also  be  made  available  for  the 
recipients  of  unemployment  benefits,  averag¬ 
ing  685,000  per  week  last  year. 

It  would  also  be  made  available  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  297,000  persons  now  receiving  State  or 
local  public  assistance  as  needy  persons, 
without  Federal  participation. 

That  means  an  added  food  purchasing 
power  each  month  for  some  6  million  of  our 
citizens. 

Think  what  that  will  mean  to  our  economy. 

Stimulated  consumption  through  normal 
trade  channels  would  bolster  farm  income 
and  add  materially  to  our  gross  national 
product. 

It  would  greatly  expand  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  handled  by  our  food  stores,  adding  more 
growth  to  our  national  economy. 

But  most  of  all  it  would  add  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  people — 
of  the  aged,  the  orphans,  and  the  blind. 

No  one  contends  that  a  permanent  answer 
to  the  farm  problem  is  giving  away  food. 
This  is  a  temporary  situation.  Our  growing 
population  itself  will  use  up  all  the  food  we 
can  produce  if  we  keep  our  economy  pros¬ 
perous  and  expanding. 

Yet  it  is  an  opoprtunity  to  both  make 
wiser  use  of  our  abundance,  and  to  help 
our  underprivileged  at  the  same  time. 

We  cannot  pass  this  opportunity. 

We  need  action  now,  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  action  that  will  help. 

We  need  this  food  distribution  program 
not  just  for  the  sake  of  farmers,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  aged,  the  needy  children, 
and  the  disabled.  We  need  it  to  assure 
adequate  diets  for  the  less  fortunate  in  our 
midst. 

Can  we  long  maintain  our  position  as  an 
example,  holding  forth  our  shining  light 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  we  complain 
about  abundance  while  letting  our  own 
people  go  hungry? 

Let  us  show  that  we  care  about  people’s 
stomachs.  Let  us  be  just  as  interested  in 
full  stomachs  as  we  are  interested  in  full 
cartridge  belts.  Let  us  take  the  construc¬ 
tive  course  of  putting  our  food  to  us,  rather 
than  upsetting  our  farm  economy  by  trying 
to  make  farmers  quit  producing  while  people 
in  our  own  country  lack  enough  to  eat. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
now  I  turn  to  the  third  point,  one  which 
I  believe  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all. 

Just  as  real  surplus-disposal  domestic¬ 
ally  must  be  through  additional  con¬ 
sumption,  rather  than  displaced  con¬ 


sumption,  so  must  sound  disposal 
through  export  be  in  addition  to  what 
we  could  otherwise  export  for  dollars. 
It  must  not  “impair  the  traditional  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  friendly  countries,” 
as  the  President  said  in  his  policy  state¬ 
ment  of  September  9,  1954.  The  truly 
“additional  consumption”  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  two  conditions  I  have 
mentioned  must  therefore  be  a  function 
of  any  surplus  disposal  action  that  we 
take  in  regard  to  exports. 

How  can  additional  consumption 
abroad  be  brought  about?  The  possi¬ 
bilities  are  these:  First,  by  expansion  of 
real  incomes  in  importing  countries,  be¬ 
yond  what  they  would  be  without  our 
surplus  disposal  for  export.  Second,  by 
displacement  of  other  countries  market¬ 
ings  or  by  displacement  of  other  com¬ 
modities  in  consumer  expenditures. 
Third,  through  expansion  of  wholesale 
demand  abroad  for  long-term  stock¬ 
piling. 

If  our  foreign  relations  means  any¬ 
thing  at  all — and  in  these  critical  times 
they  mean  survival — we  should  dismiss 
entirely  the  idea  of  displacement  as  a 
goal  for  surplus  disposal.  We  cannot 
keep  friendly  allies,  if  we  deliberately 
aim  to  displace  marketings  of  friendly 
countries.  We  might  displace  market¬ 
ings  of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries;  but 
these  are  mostly  small,  in  so  far  as  the 
commodities  in  surplus  are  concerned. 
So  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
the  idea  of  “displacement”  can  be  ruled 
out. 

We  shall  look,  instead,  at  the  other 
two  possibilities:  Expansion  in  real  in¬ 
comes  abroad,  and  expansion  of  whole¬ 
sale  demand  for  stockpiling.  Both  offer 
interesting  opportunities. 

The  President  has  called  for  prolong¬ 
ing  and  extending  economic  aid,  and 
many  of  us  want  to  support  him.  Others 
are  seriously  concerned  about  continu¬ 
ally  pouring  dollars  into  such  efforts. 
Our  food  abundance  can  be  the  answer. 
And  it  can  provide  the  best  answers  in 
the  areas  most  needing  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  in  the  least  prosperous  and  less- 
developed  countries. 

With  respect  to  expansion  in  real  in¬ 
comes,  we  should  note  that,  in  the  more 
prosperous  countries,  the  income  elas¬ 
ticity  of  demand  for  surplus-type  agri¬ 
cultural  products  is  very  low,  which 
means  that,  even  if  a  donation  of  sur¬ 
pluses  to  such  countries  were  to  create 
additional  income,  this  additional  income 
would  only  to  a  small  extent  be  spent  on 
surplus-type  agricultural  products. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  in  the 
case  of  underdeveloped  countries.  If 
real  surplus  disposal  is  possible  only 
through  truly  additional  consumption, 
it  follows  that  surplus  disposal  must 
largely  concentrate  on  poor  countries. 
In  poor  countries,  consumption  of  sur¬ 
plus-type  products  will  increase  if  real 
incomes  are  raised.  Of  course,  such  an 
increase  in  real  incomes  can  be  brought 
about  by  exports  from  other  countries 
only  if  these  supplies  can  be  used  as 
capital  in  the  sense  of  a  “subsistence 
fund”  for  new  investment,  that  is,  if  the 
proceeds  of  these  exports  are  made  avail¬ 
able,  by  loan  or  by  grant,  for  income¬ 
generating  or  income-development  pur¬ 
poses. 
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How  can  exports  of  surplus-type  com¬ 
modities  be  used  to  raise  real  income  in 
underdeveloped  importing  countries? 
In  the  overpopulated,  underdeveloped 
areas,  where  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment  are  widespread,  increases  in 
employment  through  investment  schemes 
will  raise  incomes;  most  of  the  increase 
in  incomes  in  those  poor  areas  must  go 
into  increased  expenditure  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Hence  demand, 
especially  for  food  and  clothing,  will  rise, 
and  can  to  some  extent  be  satisfied  by 
the  imports  of  commodities  whose  local- 
currency  proceeds  will  go  into  financing 
the  very  investment  schemes  that  are 
the  source  of  this  additional  demand. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  incomes  generated  by  the  use  of 
_  the  local  currency  counterpart  for  addi¬ 
tional  investment  cannot  all  be  expended 
in  the  wholesale  demand  for  wheat,  fats, 
and  cotton;  not  even  all  of  the  additional 
retail  demand  will  be  spent  on  bread, 
fats,  and  clothing.  But  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  development  assistance 
thus  provided  by  a  surplus-disposal 
scheme  would  make  possible  additional 
financing,  from  other  sources,  of  invest¬ 
ment  projects  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  undertaken  at  all. 

In  regard  to  expansion  of  wholesale 
demand  for  stockpiling,  we  should  note 
that  the  construction  of  storage  facilities 
and  the  accumulation  of  reserve  stocks  in 
“cropcycle”  or  “famine”  areas  would 
also  be  an  essential  step  toward  economic 
development.  Surplus  funds  from  the 
United  States  would  not  only  go  a  long 
way  toward  financing  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  strategically-situated  stor¬ 
age  space,  but  they  could  also  make  an 
important  direct  contribution  to  pro¬ 
viding  the  stocks  which  should  be  held 
as  an  emergency  reserve  in  other  areas. 
Moreover,  if  storage  space  were  avail¬ 
able,  the  local  government’s  task  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  domestic  surpluses  in  years  of 
good  crops  would  be  vastly  facilitated, 
and  in  years  of  abundance  our  surpluses 
would  become  the  blessing  they  should 
be,  instead  of  an  embarrassment,  such  as 
they  are  now. 

Somehow,  it  would  seem  only  logical  to 
have  some  of  the  world’s  surplus  hold¬ 
ings  shifted  to  areas  where  the  failure  of 
a  crop  means  famine,  and  where  people 
live  on  the  brink  of  disaster  from  one 
harvest  to  the  next.  Aside  from  stocks 
such  as  these,  the  question  of  strategic 
security  reserves  of  food  located  and 
firmly  held  abroad,  for  our  own  use, 
should  also  deserve  our  attention. 

The  idea  of  world  stockpiles  against 
famine  is  neither  new  nor  unrealistic. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  has  long  looked 
with  favor  on  some  such  approach. 

We  have  before  the  Senate  two  meas¬ 
ures — and  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  one  of  them — calling  for  the 
United  States  to  assert  its  leadership  in 
the  creation  of  an  international  food  and 
fiber  reserve  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  or  a  world  food  bank.  A  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  for  which  I  have  been 
named  chairman,  intends  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  on  these  proposals  later  this  year.  I 
hope  we  can  serve  notice  to  the  world 


that  we  want  to  use  our  abundance  for 
the  world’s  good,  as  a  powerful  weapon 
for  peace. 

Perhaps  the  Soviet  has  taken  the  ini¬ 
tiative  from  us  on  its  new  “economic  of¬ 
fensive”  around  the  world.  But  what 
could  its  answer  be  if  we  walked  into  the 
United  Nations  and  said,  “Look,  there 
are  a  lot  of  hungry  people  in  the  world. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  concerned 
about  them.  Our  efficient  democracy  is 
able  to  produce  enough  food  to  help 
them.  We  will  do  our  part  by  making 
some  of  our  food  abundance  available. 
Will  Soviet  Russia,  after  all  its  propa¬ 
ganda  about  concern  for  underprivileged 
people,  meet  us  halfway?” 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  would  be 
a  great  day — when  our  country  really 
took  hold  of  something,  and  when  our 
representatives  walked  into  the  United 
Nations  and  challenged  the  Soviet  Union 
to  meet  us  halfway.  We  have  the  goods 
with  which  to  do  that,  Mr.  President. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  administration 
does  not  have  the  necessary  determina¬ 
tion. 

Who  do  you  think  would  have  the 
initiative  then,  Mr.  President?  Who  do 
you  think  would  be  winning  the  greatest 
respect  among  swaying  peoples  in  neu¬ 
tral  nations  of  the  world,  the  uncertain 
pawns  who  may  yet  decide  this  battle 
of  ideologies  one  way  of  the  other? 

That  is  the  kind  of  vision  I  should 
like  to  see  displayed  in  connection  with 
our  surplus-disposal  thinking.  But  there 
is  even  more  that  could  be  done  on  our 
own  in  further  sti'engthening  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  concrete 
examples  of  the  kind  of  action  we  should 
explore. 

Some  concrete  illustrative  projects 
are  discussed  in  a  recent  study  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  uses  of  sur¬ 
pluses  for  economic  development.  This 
Pilot  Study  on  India  was  commended 
as  an  example  of  preparatory  work  by 
the  eighth  session  of  the  FAO  Confer¬ 
ence;  and  the  Conference  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  member  governments  to  the 
possibility  of  using  surpluses  of  farm 
products  to  assist  the  financing  of  de¬ 
velopment  additional  to  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  undertaken. 

Labor-intensive  projects  of  road  con¬ 
struction,  irrigation,  reforestation,  and 
erosion  control,  and  the  provision  of 
storage  space  for  the  very  much  needed 
larger  food  reserves  in  crop-cycle  areas, 
above  all,  deserve  attention. 

If  there  is  one  line  of  investment  suit¬ 
able,  par  excellence,  for  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  through  grant  or  long-term  low- 
interest  loans,  it  is  the  type  of  social 
overhead  investment  as  represented  by 
transport  facilities,  such  as  roads  and 
canals,  and  by  reforestation  and  erosion 
control,  especially  in  drainage  basins  and 
watersheds.  Social  overhead  investment 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  self -liquidat¬ 
ing  in  the  sense  of  private  business  ac¬ 
counting;  yet,  its  social  productivity  is 
of  prime  importance,  and  goes  far  in 
making  other  investment  profitable, 
opening  up  the  growing  economic  de¬ 
velopment  to  an  era  of  increasing 
returns. 
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It  is  the  great  need  for  expenditure 
on  the  social  overhead  type  of  invest¬ 
ment  which,  in  an  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
try,  keeps  the  capital-output  ratio  down, 
if  aggregate  investment  in  the  economy 
is  compared  with  aggregate  returns  over 
the  years.  Assistance  for  social  overhead 
investment  is,  therefore,  of  especial  sig¬ 
nificance.  And  it  so  happens  that  the 
high  labor-intensity  of  projects  of  this 
type  and  the  resultant  great  possibility 
for  domestic  credit-financing  of  the 
residual  investment  costs  make  them 
particularly  suited  to  financing  of  the 
basic  major  costs  through  foreign  sur¬ 
plus  foods. 

The  possibilities  of  surplus  disposal 
for  economic  development  and  economic 
betterment  in  underdeveloped  countries 
are  by  no  means  negligible — always  pro¬ 
vided  that  we  set  our  minds  to  it  and 
are  determined  to  put  into  operation  a 
bold  new  program. 

Mr.  President,  consider  only  the  real 
situation  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
A  very  large  share  of  the  populace  lives 
in  hunger,  ill»health,  and  misery.  Al¬ 
though  governments  make  valiant  efforts 
at  improvement  of  these  conditions,  their 
means  are  limited.  They  are  anxious  to 
employ  idle  peoples’  energies  and 
thoughts  in  productive  activities  that 
create  and  solidify  society. 

If  such  governments  were  sure  to  have 
the  means  of  paying  for  the  needed  labor 
and  equipment,  they  would  formulate 
work  projects  for  community  develop¬ 
ment  on  which  those  idle  people  could 
find  useful  employment.  Much  of  the 
people  in  those  areas  live  in  an  appal¬ 
ling  physical  environment.  The  average 
village  lacks  roads,  wells  for  drinking 
water,  schools,  community  rooms,  and 
decent  dwellings.  What  are  needed  are, 
for  the  most  part,  labor  and  the  food 
and  clothing  that  the  workers  must  have 
if  they  are  to  do  the  work. 

This  is  why  surpluses  of  agricultural 
products  can  finance  much  of  the  cost 
of  projects  of  this  kind.  As  for  the  rest, 
our  economic  aid  in  terms  of  cash  or  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment,  or  private  invest¬ 
ment  policy,  and  the  financing  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Finance  Corporation,  and  other 
international  and  national  finance  and 
aid  operations  could  be  coordinated 
with  our  aid  in  terms  of  surplus  farm 
products. 

Or  let  us  consider  another  area  of 
action  which  might  be  explored.  In 
large-scale  population  transfers,  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  uprooted,  and  they  cannot 
produce  until  they  are  firmly  settled  in 
their  new  environment.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world,  such  large-scale  transfers 
of  population  are  very  much  needed. 
Large-scale  population  transfers,  for 
example,  from  overpopulated  Java  to 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  are  an 
obsolute  necessity  for  the  survival  of 
the  50  million  people  of  Java  and  for 
the  accelerated  economic  development 
of  the  other  islands. 

Such  a  transfer  has  been  on  the 
agenda  of  every  government  in  that 
part  of  the  world  since  the  early  part  of 
the  century;  and  today  that  is  also  true 
of  the  government  of  now  independent 
Indonesia.  There  are,  of  course,  prob- 
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lems;  but  the  scheme  could  be  gotten 
under  way  if  surplus  food  were  made 
available  to  finance  it.  During  the  first 
year  or  two.  the  settlers  would  produce 
no  food.  An  investment  in  1  or  2  years’ 
consumption  would  be  fully  justified  for 
a  large-scale  transmigration  program. 
Present  programs  for  moving  2  million 
people  from  Java  within  5  years  are 
ultra-conservative,  and  could  be  liber¬ 
alized  if  finance  through  surplus  food 
were  available.  Within  a  few  years,  10 
million  people  might  be  involved. 

The  above  schemes  will  require 
mainly  food,  but  also  some  cotton  to 
make  the  work  clothes  of  the  vast  de¬ 
velopment  armies  that  could  be  mobil- 
zied.  Over  and  above  that,  special  cot¬ 
ton  programs  might  also  be  explored, 
for  the  benefit  of  millions  and  millions 
of  people  in  those  areas.  A  cotton- 
stuffed  mattress  for  those  who  most 
urgently  need  one  is  not  so  absurd  a 
scheme  as  it  has  been  made  out  to  be, 
nor  is  it  so  fantastic  to  assume  that 
much  could  still  be  done  to  provide  more 
adequate  hospital  supplies — hospital 
mattresses,  hospital  linen,  hospital 
clothes  for  doctors,  nurses,  and  pa¬ 
tients — in  many  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

If  we  mobilize  the  ingenuity  of  our  and 
other  countries’  charitable  organizations, 
and  if  we  pursue  our  purpose  with  fervor 
and  earnestness,  we  shall  set  an  example 
of  how  to  tackle  the  paradox  of  poverty 
amidst  plenty. 

What  is  holding  us  back? 

Using  our  expendable  surpluses  for 
grains  or  loans  as  emergency  reserves  in 
crop-cycle  areas,  for  aid  to  economic 
development  projects  in  poor  countries, 
and  for  outright  charity,  could  contrib¬ 
ute  measurably  to  the  liquidation  of  our 
so-called  surplus  stocks.  At  the  same 
time,  the  assistance  thus  given  to  other 
countries  could  bring  valuable  benefits 
for  our  foreign  policy  and  security. 

This  is  precisely  what  our  existing  sur¬ 
plus  legislation  contemplated:  if  we  can¬ 
not  market  the  surpluses  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic-resource  return,  we  should  use 
them  in  some  other  way  for  the  good  of 
our  country. 

The  preamble  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954— Public  Law  480 — and  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  policy  statement  of  September  9, 
1954,  make  that  perfectly  clear. 

As  to  the  pure  economics  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  surplus  giveaway,  let  me  add  a 
note:  While  the  American  economy 
would  profit  if  we  could  suddenly  sell  our 
surpluses  abroad  for  things  we  need,  it 
would  not  lose  anything  if  the  surpluses 
were  to  be  given  away,  for  the  costs  of 
these  surpluses  were  incurred  in  their 
production — in  the  expenditures  for 
land,  labor,  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  the 
other  elements  of  production — at  the 
time  when  they  were  produced. 

Since  physical  output  can  never  be 
borrowed  from  the  future,  and  therefore 
cannot  encumber  our  future  work  or 
standard  of  living — contrary  to  the 
myths  that  have  been  built  around  the 
significance  of  the  public  debt  that  is 
owed  by  one  part  of  our  society  to  an¬ 
other— the  sacrifice  has  already  been 


made,  and  no  additional  sacrifice  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  giveaway. 

As  a  result,  any  return  in  terms  of  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  international 
tranquillity  will,  for  the  United  States, 
be  a  net  gain  in  present  circumstances. 

These  are  the  insights  that  our  bu¬ 
reaucrats  must  get  through  their  heads 
before  they  can  successfully  administer 
a  disposal  program  that  makes  sense. 
Had  they  not  clung  to  a  narrow-minded, 
unrealistic,  and  utterly  unimaginative 
interpretation  of  existing  legislation,  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  the  need  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  their  homework  right  here  in 
the  Congress. 

At  every  turn  of  the  road,  our  bureau¬ 
crats  had  to  be  pushed  into  taking  the 
curve. 

By  liberalizing  their  actions  “too  little 
and  too  late,”  by  granting  reluctantly 
and  belatedly  what  was  bound  to  be 
granted  in  the  end,  they  deprived  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  the  foreign 
policy  benefits  of  its  generosity. 

This  is  the  attitude  that  has  cost  us 
dearly  in  our  foreign  relations. 

A  grant  of  $1  million  by  the  shrewd 
Soviets,  with  no  strings  attached,  has 
counted  heavily  in  their  favor — a  grant 
of  1  billion  by  the  United  States  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  indifference  because  we  have 
acted  as  if  our  aid  were  the  cake  and  we 
wanted  the  other  country  to  eat  but  at 
the  same  time  wanted  to  have  ourselves. 

The  attitude  of  a  grocery  clerk  is  ill- 
suited  for  world  leadership,  and  there 
can  be  no  penny-pinching  approach  to 
the  great  and  historic  role  that  fate  has 
cast  for  this  powerful  country. 

In  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  let  me  outline  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  realize  greater  bene¬ 
fits  from  export  surplus  disposal  than 
have  so  far  been  provided. 


rirst,  we  should  solemnly  declare  our 
determination  to  use  expendable  sur¬ 
pluses  for  the  purpose  of  financing  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  and  expansion 
abroad — to  raise  levels  of  consumption 
and  to  relieve  misery.  Since  such  help 
would  mobilize  additional  consuming 
power,  it  would  not  disturb  the  commer¬ 
cial  interest  of  our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  We  should  declare  our  readiness 
to  assist  under-developed  countries  to  put 
into  operation  projects  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  community  betterment _ 

to  help  finance  such  projects  with  sur¬ 
plus  food  for  additional  consumption 
and  to  coordinate  this  aid  with  our  other 
grants  and  loans,  with  those  of  interna¬ 
tional  bodies,  and  with  the  aid  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  other  nations.  We  should  sol¬ 
emnly  declare  that  any  project  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  FAO’s  Pilot 
Study  in  India  will  have  our  sympathetic 
consideration.  We  need  not  be  afraid 
of  being  overrun  with  projects;  on  the 
contrary,  our  fear  must  be  that  foreign 
governments  will  be  too  conservative  in 
their  proposals.  We  should  declare  that 
we  stand  ready  to  relieve  food  needs  in 
countries  hit  by  crop  failure,  and  to 
finance  with  food  supplies  the  transfers 
when  realistically  contemplated,  of  pop¬ 
ulations  from  overpopulated  areas  to 
areas  of  greater  resource  scope. 

Second,  we  should  declare  that  we 
stand  ready  to  use  our  surplus  of  cotton 


for  the  relief  of  distress  and  misery  if 
realistic  projects  of  improvements  in 
living  standards,  sanitation,  and  hospi¬ 
talization  can  be  devised. 

Third,  and  last,  the  Congress  should 
require  that  our  aid  and  disposal  pro¬ 
grams  be  administered  in  the  realization 
that  surplus  disposal  is  foreign  policy, 
not  business  that  will  yield  an  immedi¬ 
ate  economic  return.  On  policy  matters 
of  this  scope  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
a  subaltern  and  pedestrian  approach,  or 
one  of  narrow-minded  sectional  inter¬ 
ests,  since  they  concern  issues  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  this  Nation. 

If  we  move  promptly  and  with  un¬ 
equivocal  intent  along  the  line  that  I 
have  indicated,  there  will  be  an  imme¬ 
diate  improvement  in  the  markets  of 
agricultural  products. 

There  will  be  no  need  for  panicky 
measures  that  frighten  our  friends,  elate 
our  enemies,  and  damage  our  own  inter¬ 
est  in  stable  markets  for  agricultural 
products. 

*  Let  us  not  magnify  the  problem  of 
surpluses  accumulated  in  the  past  as  if 
they  were  the  essence  of  our  farm 
problem. 

Let  us  use  these  surpluses,  from  which 
we  can  derive  no  other  benefits,  as  a 
cushion  for  possible  future  adversity 
and,  in  consultation  with  our  friends, 
for  the  advancement  and  security  of  less 
fortunate  peoples. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  a  nation  of  great 
power  and  great  heart  was  found  want¬ 
ing  in  vision,  in  clear  thinking  and  in 
courage. 

HOG-MARKETING  PREMIUM  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  discuss 
some  of  the  amendments  which  I  intend 
to  offer.  Let  me  refer  first  to  the  hog¬ 
marketing  premium-payments  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
lack  of  any  effective  assistance  in  this 
bill  to  aid  hard-pressed  hog  producers, 
and  my  intention  to  seek  amending  it 
for  that  purpose. 

Let  me  discuss  the  hog  situation. 

Hog  prices  received  by  farmers  during 
December  were  $10.60  or  50  percent  of 
parity. 

That  is  one-half  what  it  costs  for  the 
hog  farmer  to  live  and  produce  those 
hogs  and  show  a  return  for  his  efforts. 

Prices  rallied  very  slightly  in  January, 
and  only  moderately  in  February. 

The  lull  between  marketing  peaks  is 
now  over,  and  some  of  the  fall  pig  crop 
is  beginning  to  move  into  the  markets. 

With  large  hog  numbers  on  our  farms 
and  large  supplies  of  cheap  feed,  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  any  major  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  market  prices  this  year  un¬ 
less  we  in  the  Congress  take  some  action. 

Any  legislative  program  which  we 
adopt  should  aim  at  certain  desirable 
objectives  and  aim  to  avoid  certain  unde- 
sirable  features. 

Let  me  explain  what  the  program  I 
have  proposed  attempts  to  do,  and  what 
at  specifically  does  not  do. 

A  sound  hog  stabilization  program 
should  aim  at  these  objectives  which  are 
included  in  my  amendment: 

First  To  avoid  “boom  and  bust”  cycles 
in  production  and  prices. 
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Second.  Assure  stable  returns  for  the 
hog  producer. 

Third.  Assure  stable  supplies  at  fair 
prices  for  the  consumer. 

Fourth.  Encourage  the  raising  and 
marketing  of  leaner,  more  desirable 
pork  and  thereby  promote  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  pork  products. 

Fifth.  Maintain  the  productive  capac¬ 
ity  of  our  hog  industry. 

Sixth.  Encourage  the  marketing  of 
supplies  in  line  with  probable  demand. 

Seventh.  Accomplish  this  stabilization 
at  a  moderate  annual  cost. 

Eighth.  Make  the  incentive  payments 
only  to  the  producer  who  has  cooperated 
in  keeping  supplies  in  line  with  demand. 

Let  me  also  explain  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered  does  not  propose  to 
do,  lest  anyone  be  inclined,  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  the  other 
day,  to  criticize  the  plan  for  features 
which  it  does  not  even  contain. 

First.  This  plan  contains  no  provision 
for  quotas,  controls,  or  regimentation  of 
the  individual  producer,  and  it  makes 
any  such  controls  unnecessary.  It  is 
a  preventive  plan  to  cutback  production 
through  incentives — it  does  not  wait 
until  it  is  too  late  and  then  invoke  quotas 
or  allotments. 

Second.  It  avoids  pegging  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  prices. 

Third.  It  avoids  reducing  our  national 
hog  plant  by  such  methods  as  killing 
brood  sows  or  little  pigs. 

Fourth.  It  avoids  Government  process¬ 
ing,  packing,  or  storing  of  pork  products. 

RETURNS  TO  THE  HOG  PRODUCER 

The  long-run  effect  of  the  incentive 
payment  plan  would  be  to  assure  that 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  would 
be  at  or  near  90  percent,  of  parity. 

The  incentive  payment  plan  provides 
for  payments  of  from  $1  to  $3  per  hun¬ 
dredweight. 

Of  course,  if  prices  were  badly  de¬ 
pressed  at  the  time  the  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  was  launched,  it  would  take  some 
time  to  cut  down  the  volume  sufficiently 
to  rally  the  price. 

However,  in  1955,  we  had  a  surplus  of 
only  6  percent  when  measured  by  hog 
marketings  and  only  2  percent  by  actual 
volume  of  dressed  pork  produced. 
Therefore,  only  a  relatively  small  cut¬ 
back  would  be  needed  to  rectify  the 
overrun. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  cut  of  800  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  pork  volume  would  have 
rallied  the  price  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

To  do  this  a  sufficient  incentive  pay¬ 
ment  would  have  been  needed  to  attract 
33  million  hogs  to  market  at  200  pounds 
or  less.  Had  all  74  million  head  of  hogs 
come  to  market  at  less  than  200  pounds, 
the  pork  volume  would  have  been  cut  by 
16  percent,  which  shows  to  what  extent 
volume  could  be  reduced  by  incentives, 
voluntarily  and  without  controls. 

Once  the  major  adjustment  in  supply 
had  been  made,  the  program  would  tend 
to  regulate  itself,  for  if  too  many  pigs 
were  being  raised,  or  if  the  price  weak¬ 
ened  below  90  pei-cent  of  parity,  the  in¬ 
centive  payments  would  continuously  be 
cutting  back  the  pork  volume. 

The  farmer  would  find  it  advisable  to 
cooperate  because  the  market  price,  to 
gether  with  the  incentive  payment  would 


tend  to  give  him  a  return  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  90  to  100  percent  of  parity. 
When  supply  and  price  were  in  order, 
then  the  premium  plan  would  not  be 
needed. 

These  projections  are  on  the  conserva¬ 
tive  side  since  no  evaluation  is  placed 
upon  the  effect  which  the  leaner  pork 
may  have  in  increasing  consumer  de¬ 
mand  and  farmer’s  prices.  This  effect 
may  be  very  substantial,  and,  if  so.  it 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  incentive 
payment  program. 

HOW  IT  WOULD  WORK 

We  do  not  have  a  great  surplus  of 
pork  at  the  present  time.  However, 
even  a  small  surplus  can  break  the  mar¬ 
ket  price,  just  as  with  other  commodities 
where  a  surplus  as  small  as  5  percent 
can  break  the  market. 

For  perishable  products,  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  very  well  to  long-time 
storage,  the  problem  is  to  develop  a  self- 
regulating  plan  which  will  determine 
the  amount  of  the  commodity  placed  on 
the  market  without  invoking  any  con¬ 
trols  upon  the  individual  producer. 

The  plan  for  incentive  payments  to 
encourage  marketing  of  hogs  at  prime 
weights  is  such  a  plan.  It  depends  for 
its  effectiveness  upon  incentives  instead 
of  controls. 

As  proposed,  the  plan  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  into 
effect  the  incentive-payment  plan  when¬ 
ever  either  of  two  conditions  are  found 
to  exist:  First,  whenever  the  annual  pig 
crop  exceeds  the  average  annual  pig  crop 
for  the  preceding  10 -year  period;  or,  sec¬ 
ond,  whenever  the  national  average  price 
received  by  farmers  falls  below  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Once  launched,  the  program  would 
remain  in  effect  for  as  long  as  the  sur¬ 
plus  threat  or  low  prices  continued  to 
exist. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  offer  pre¬ 
mium  payments  of  not  less  than  $1  per 
hundredweight  and  not  more  than  $3 
per  hundredweight  on  hogs  marketed  at 
200  pounds  or  less.  While  he  would 
have  discretionary  authority  to  offer  the 
full  $3  per  hundredweight  incentive  at 
any  time  he  deemed  proper,  it  would  be 
mandatory  that  he  maintain  at  least  $1 
per  hundredweight  premium  payment 
when  farmers’  prices  are  between  85  and 
89  percent  of  parity;  at  least  $2  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  when  farmers’  prices  are  be¬ 
tween  80  and  84  percent  of  parity;  at 
least  $3  when  farmers’  prices  are  below 
80  percent  of  parity. 

HOW  IT  WOULD  REGULATE  PORK  VOLUME 

In  1955,  the  average  hog  went  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  240  pounds,  producing  a  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  dressed  pork  of  10.8  billion 
pounds. 

If  the  average  hog  had  gone  to  market 
at  200  pounds,  the  40  pounds  less  of  live 
weight  would  have  meant  24  less  pounds 
of  pork  meat  per  animal.  Had  this  been 
true,  the  total  pork  production  would 
have  been  9.1  billion  pounds,  well  below 
the  amount  necessary  to  have  moved  at 
above  90  percent  of  parity  prices. 

An  analysis  of  pork  production  and 
prices  during  the  period  from  1920  to 
1940  shows  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  even  a  small  surplus.  Several 
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things  are  apparent  from  such  a  study: 

First.  Prices  suffer  disastrously  when 
there  is  even  a  moderate  increase  of 
marketings. 

Second.  Prices  are  weak  when  supply 
is  about  equal  to  demand. 

Third.  Prices  begin  to  approch  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  when  supply  is  about  4 
percent  short  of  the  total  disappearance 
of  pork  products  during  the  preceding 
5-year  period. 

Fourth.  Prices  do  not  reach  100  percent 
of  parity  until  the  supply  is  about  10 
to  12  percent  short  of  average  market¬ 
ings  in  preceding  5  years. 

Since  the  total  disappearance  of  pork 
products  from  1950-54  averaged  10.4  bil¬ 
lion  pounds,  it  is  apparent  that  the  1955 
production  was  somewhat  above  aver¬ 
age  marketings. 

Using  the  rule,  found  to  be  accurate 
above,  the  1955  production  would  have 
needed  to  have  been  cut  back  to  a  point 
about  4  percent  below  the  base  period 
average  in  order  to  bring  about  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  prices  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket. 

Expectations  would  be  that  farmers 
would  have  received  90  percent  of  parity 
market  prices  if  the  pork  volume  had 
been  some  800  million  pounds  smaller 
or  about  a  total  of  10  billion  pounds. 

A  cut  of  800  million  pounds  of  pork 
could  be  achieved  in  1  of  2  ways: 

First.  By  a  system  of  hog  controls 
or  quotas  to  reduce  the  marketings  by 
some  6  million  hogs.  This  would  make 
it  necessary  to  regiment  farmers  and 
tell  them  they  would  have  to  cut  their 
marketings  by  8  percent. 

Second.  By  a  system  of  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  to  bring  hogs  to  market  at  200 
pounds.  There  would  be  no  controls,  no 
dictation  to  the  farmer — he  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  incentive  payment  if  he  co¬ 
operated,  but  he  would  not  be  forced  to 
cooperate. 

The  latter  alternative  seems  far  more 
sensible,  and  it  is  what  I  propose. 

In  judging  the  need  for  this  hog  mar¬ 
keting  premium  payment  plan,  we  first 
need  to  size  up  the  problem  that  is  fac¬ 
ing  us. 

Somewhere  between  75  to  77  million 
hogs  are  coming  to  market  in  1956.  Dur¬ 
ing  1955,  we  had  74  million  hogs  come 
to  market  from  a  fall  and  spring  pig 
crop  of  91  millions. 

The  pig  crop  from  last  fall  and  the 
farrowings  this  spring  are  expected  to 
result  in  a  total  pig  crop  of  94  million, 
from  which  the  marketings  will  run 
larger  than  last  year. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  hog  prices  in 
December  and  January  were  the  lowest 
on  record  since  1941.  In  terms  of  parity, 
they  have  not  been  lower  since  the  great 
depression. 

Starting  the  year  as  we  have  with 
these  low  prices,  and  with  large  numbers 
of  hogs  and  plentiful  feed  on  hand,  we 
are  facing  a  continued,  serious  hog  price 
situation. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  sit  idly  by, 
leaving  the  hog  producers  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  and  excusing  our  inaction  by  say¬ 
ing  that  any  aid  would  tend  to  encourage 
production. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Secretary 
feels  we  have  too  many  hogs  and  too 
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many  people  in  the  hog  business  and 
that  the  way  to  make  the  adjustment  is 
through  hardship  and  bankruptcy — that 
any  real  aid  to  farmers  has  to  be  avoided 
because  it  might  keep  someone  in  the 
hog  business  who  is  just  about  ready  to 
give  up. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
duction  adjustments  through  bankruptcy 
and  hardship. 

The  pork  surplus  is  not  unmanageable. 
It  can  be  remedied  through  hog  market¬ 
ing  premium  payments  in  a  way  that  will 
encourage  better  pork  quality  and  act  as 
a  preventative  against  recurrence  of 
such  oversupplies. 

Let  me  give  the  picture  of  the  hog 
cycles  and  the  price  extremes  we  have 
had  during  the  past  10  years. 

During  this  period  prices  have  ranged 
from  as  high  as  127  percent  of  parity 
to  as  low  as  50  percent  of  parity.  We 
have  had  three  complete  “boom-and- 
bust”  cycles  in  that  10-year  period — and 
it  took  only  about  20  months  to  go  from 
the  $27  figure  in  1954  to  the  $10  figure 
in  1955. 

In  the  boom-and-bust  cycles,  the  price 
always  swings  in  a  wider  arc  than  the 
production.  From  1945  to  the  present 
day,  pork  production  has  not  been  more 
than  8  percent  above  normal  in  any  year 
and  not  more  than  6  percent  below  nor¬ 
mal  in  any  year,  yet  the  prices  have  run 
all  the  way  tip  to  127  percent  of  parity 
and  all  the  way  down  to  50  percent  of 
parity. 

Since  the  surplus  is  not  unmanageable, 
we  ought  to  have  the  intelligence  to  de¬ 
vise  ways  to  level  off  these  price  fluctua¬ 
tions.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  tabulation  of  production  and  prices 
during  the  cycles  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Hog  cycles  and  price  extremes 


Year 

National 

pork 

Percent 
above  or 

Price  extremes  in  cycles 

produc¬ 

tion 

below 
normal 1 

Month 

Price 

1945. . 

Million 
pounds 
10. 6 

+1 

13.80 
14.  10 

1940 _ 

n.i 

+4 

_ do... . 

1947 _ 

10.5 

-1 

27. 10 
27.40 

1948 _ 

10.0 

-4 

September  __ 

1949 _ 

10.2 

-3 

December _ 

14.80 

1950 _ 

10.7 

4-1 

+7 

21.70 
20.  20 

1951 _ 

11.4 

1952 _ 

11.5 

+8 

December _ 

16. 10 

1953 _ 

10.0 

-4 

September  ... 

23.90 

1954 _ 

9.9 

-6 

26.50 

10.60 

1955 _ 

10.8 

+2 

December . 

1  10-year  average  production  from  1945  through  1954: 
10.6  million  pounds. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  hog  producer  to  have  $27 
hogs  at  one  time,  if  he  knows  that  $9 
hogs  will  follow  in  another  year  as  sure 
as  night  follows  the  day. 

And  certainly  the  wide  fluctuations  in 
price  and  supply  repel  the  consumer  and 
prevent  a  gain  in  the  consumption  of 
this  very  important  and  healthful  food 
product. 

It  is  no  consolation  to  the  hog  raiser 
to  be  told  this  year  that  if  he  persevers 


long  enough  under  $10  to  $12  hog  prices, 
eventually  enough  other  producers  will 
be  bankrupted  or  discouraged  so  that 
we  will  swing  over  to  the  shortage  end 
of  the  cycle  and  he  can  again  briefly 
enjoy  above-parity  prices. 

PREVENTION  OR  CURE 

Considering  the  small  variation  which 
we  have  had  in  pork  supplies  along  with 
the  wide  swings  in  hog  prices,  would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  seek  to  avoid  the  mod¬ 
erate  overrun  rather  than  try  to  remedy 
its  consequences  after  it  happens? 

The  preventive  is  always  cheaper  than 
the  cure. 

We  can  make  the  adjustment  in  over¬ 
supply  this  year  by  attracting  some  25 
to  30  million  hogs  to  market  at  200 
pounds  instead  of  coming  to  market  at 
the  normal  240  pounds. 

This  would  cost  the  Government 
somewhere  between  $150  and  $200  mil¬ 
lion. 

With  supply  in  closer  relation  to  prob¬ 
able  demand,  the  market  level  would 
strengthen  appreciably. 

Contrast  this  with  waiting  until  the 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  markets 
and  then  coming  along,  after  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  marketed  many  of  their  hogs, 
and  take  the  cheap  hogs  off  the  packer’s 
hand  through  a  surplus-removal  pro¬ 
gram. 

Senators  need  not  be  reminded  what 
has  been  accomplished  so  far  by  the 
administration’s  pork-buying  program. 
They  have  heard  that  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
panded.  What  is  holding  back  the  ex¬ 
pansion?  Nothing  at  all.  Secretary 
Benson  does  not  need  authorization  of 
more  funds.  He  had  more  than  $400  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  past  year  which  he  could 
have  used,  but  he  chose  only  to  use  a  part 
of  the  $85  million  during  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  market  break. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  more 
than  $400  million  in  surplus  removal 
operations  to  achieve  the  same  effect 
which  we  would  accomplish  with  hog 
marketing  premium  payments  for  about 
$150  to  $200  million. 

And  the  hog  raiser  would  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  program,  where  he  shares  in 
the  benefits  of  the  surplus  removal  very 
sparingly  if  at  all. 

What  caused  hog  prices  to  go  down? 
Some  of  us  have  been  warning  ever  since 
the  chiseling  began  on  feed  grain  prices 
and  later  when  corn  was  put  on  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale,  that  cheap  feed  would  result 
eventually  in  cheap  livestock. 

Apparently,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  did  not  believe  in  that  well- 
known  axiom,  and  perhaps  it  still  does 
not,  because  it  is  recommending  policies 
which  would  result  in  still  more  cheap 
feed. 

But  it  does  admit  here  and  there  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  cheap 
grain  and  cheap  livestock. 

In  his  appearance  February  1  at 
Austin  in  my  home  State,  Secretary 
Benson  asked,  “What  caused  hog  prices 
to  go  down?”  His  own  reply  was  “heavy 
feed  grain  production.”  Yet  his  own 
policy  of  lowering  prices  on  feed  grains 
has  forced  production  up. 

We  have  seen  oat  prices  drop  32  per¬ 
cent  since  August  1952,  with  production 
going  up  28  percent.  We  have  seen  rye 


prices  go  down  33  percent  since  1952 
while  production  is  up  75  percent.  Bar¬ 
ley  prices  are  down  36  percent  while 
production  is  up  70  percent.  Soybean 
prices  are  down  28  percent  while  pro¬ 
duction  is  up  32  percent. 

With  production  going  up  1  or  2  per¬ 
cent  for  every  percent  of  drop  in  price, 
it  should  be  very  simple  for  someone  to 
calculate  how  long  it  will  take  for  sur¬ 
pluses  to  melt  away  under  present  poli¬ 
cies. 

What  happens  if  we  get  too  many  hogs 
at  200  pounds? 

When  I  proposed  this  plan  as  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  Committee, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  opposed 
it  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  stimulate 
hog  production  far  beyond  our  needs. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  visualize  how 
a  plan  which  has  the  main  objective  of 
cutting  back  the  pork  volume  is  going 
to  result  in  too  much  pork. 

I  agree  that  it  is  possible  that  if  hog 
prices  were  to  be  stabilized  at  90  percent 
of  parity  while  everything  else  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  drift  along  at  disaster  levels, 
we  might  find  many  farmers  shifting 
over  into  hogs. 

Keep  corn  at  67  percent  of  parity  as  it 
now  is  in  the  market,  oats  at  74  percent, 
barley  at  69  percent,  and  beef  cattle  at 
66  percent  while  you  are  keeping  hogs  at 
90  percent  and  you  will  attract  some 
farmers  into  the  hog  business. 

Put  fair  prices  on  one  item  and  Ben¬ 
son  prices  on  everything  else  and  there 
is  only  one  result  to  expect. 

However,  I  am  not  proposing  this  hog 
plan  as  a  component  of  a  bankruptcy- 
level  flexible  support  plan. 

I  am  proposing  it  as  an  amendment  to 
a  90  percent  of  parity  bill  under  which  we 
have  some  chance  to  achieve  balanced 
production  in  this  country. 

If  we  have  a  balanced  system  of  sup¬ 
ports,  keeping  corn  at  a  mandatory  90 
percent  level  based  on  old  parity  with 
proportionate  supports  on  the  feed  grains 
and  increased  supports  on  such  alterna¬ 
tive  commodities  as  dairy  products,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  balanced  produc¬ 
tion.  Hogs  at  90  percent  of  parity  will 
not  stimulate  production  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  historic  patterns. 

One  other  factor  will  be  at  work  under 
the  hog  plan  which  will  tend  to  prevent 
a  surplus  of  hogs  at  the  light  weights. 
That  factor  is  the  increase  which  we  will 
gain  by  having  a  better  pork  product  on 
the  market.  Pork  consumption  per 
capita  is  well  below  the  rate  at  which  it 
has  been  in  some  recent  years. 

Secretary  Benson,  in  an  appearance  at 
Austin,  Minn.,  on  February  1,  asked  an 
audience — 

What  would  your  guess  be  as  to  the  price 
of  pork  today  if  all  hog  producers  were  giving 
the  housewives  exactly  the  kind  of  pork  they 
want? 

Then  he  went  on  later  to  say: 

The  percentage  of  consumer  income  spent 
for  pork  has  declined  from  2.5  percent  in  1949 
to  1.9  percent  in  1955,  that  is  a  drop  of  25 
percent.  If  all  producers  had  moved  more 
rapidly  to  the  meat-type  hog  •  •  *  this  need 
not  have  happened. 

If  we  believe  in  the  quality  theory 
about  pork  consumption,  then  we  must 
agree  that  the  hog  marketing  premium 
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payments  plan  is  going  to  help  in  a  very 
substantial  way  to  build  new  markets. 
So  the  plan  would  do  two  things — it 
would  reduce  the  oversupply  and  it  as¬ 
sures  that  what  is  on  the  market  is  of 
good  quality. 

Can  we  afford  to  do  nothing?  r  ask 
my  colleagues — if  we  could  have  such  a 
dislocation  of  market  prices  last  fall  and 
winter  with  only  a  2  percent  greater 
supply  of  dressed  pork  than  normal, 
what  are  we  going  to  have  when  the 
extra  4  million  hogs  from  last  fall’s  pig 
crop  hits  the  market? 

We  are  starting  the  year  with  the 
lowest  hog  prices  we  have  had  since 
1941.  The  spring  marketings,  from  the 
fall  pig  crop,  will  be  4  percent  greater 
than  a  year  ago,  the  marketings  for  this 
year  will  still  be  3  percent  greater  even 
if  the  spring  farrowings  drop  slightly  as 
is  now  expected.  We  have  a  large  supply 
of  cheap  feed. 

All  of  this  points  to  more  trouble  on 
hog  prices  unless  we  in  the  Congress 
take  action. 

I  think  it  is  very  optimistic  to  hope 
that  we  can  attain  an  average  of  $15  per 
hundred  in  the  open  market  for  the  year. 

On  January  15th,  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  hogs  was  $10.90, 
or  51  percent  of  parity.  The  February 
15  average  price  may  perhaps  run  $12 
to  $12.50.  If  so,  it  would  be  about  57 
to  59  percent  of  parity. 

With  more  hogs  and  cheap  feed,  is  any 
Senator  willing  to  predict  anything  but 
$13  to  $15  hogs  at  best  for  the  year? 
If  we  do  nothing  that  is  the  best  we  can 
expect. 

Are  we  going  to  leave  the  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  country  in  such  a  situation 
when  the  remedy  is  so  simple,  so  sure 
and  so  economical  as  compared  with  our 
present  fruitless  surplus  removal  meas¬ 
ures? 

I  say  today  that  we  can  accept  the  low 
prices  and  the  theory  of  production  ad¬ 
justment  by  bankruptcy,  but  we  do  not 
have  to  accept  it.  There  is  an  alterna¬ 
tive  in  the  hog  marketing  premium  pay¬ 
ments  and  it  is  an  alternative  that  can 
do  some  real  good  at  once. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
listened  to  Secretary  Benson,  perhaps 
they  have  listened  to  some  of  his  hand¬ 
picked  processor  advisers  saying  that 
nothing  should  be  done  about  the  low 
prices  because  it  might  interfere  with  a 
needed  adjustment. 

Maybe  they  are  content  to  tell  then- 
farmers  that  it  is  too  bad,  but  hog  prices 
will  have  to  stay  at  $13  to  $15. 

I  am  not,  because  I  know  the  over¬ 
supply  is  small.  I  know  the  adjustment 
can  be  made  within  a  few  months 
through  the  incentive  payments  for  mar¬ 
keting  light  weights. 

I  know  that  it  will  really  mean  some¬ 
thing  in  Minnesota  to  get  the  supply  sit¬ 
uation  straightened  out  and  get  the 
prices  on  the  way  up. 

It  will  mean  at  least  $4  a  hundred¬ 
weight  on  some  5  million  hogs — it  will 
mean  $30  million  more  income  for  Min¬ 
nesota  hog  raisers  and  a  much  sounder 
market  condition  with  better  quality  pork 
on  the  market. 


I  can  imagine  what  it  will  mean  in 
Iowa,  which  has  three  times  as  many 
hogs  as  Minnesota. 

I  can  see  that  it  would  be  important  in 
Illinois,  which  has  twice  as  many  hogs 
as  Minnesota,  and  in  Indiana,  which  has 
about  10  percent  more  hogs  than  Min¬ 
nesota. 

I  know  that  it  would  be  tremendously 
helpful  in  Missouri  and  Ohio  which  have 
almost  as  many  hogs  as  my  State. 

The  Senate  can  act  as  it  sees  fit  on  this 
matter,  but  it  cannot  say  there  was  not  a 
workable  and  economical  plan  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  two  more  tabulations  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  1  on 
expected  results  of  this  program  in  10 
leading  hog  States  and  the  other  on  per 
capita  consumption  of  pork. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[In  millions] 


State 

Probable  marketings  1956 
(head) 

Gain  to  farmers  through  in¬ 
crease  of  dollars  per  hundred¬ 
weight  in  market  prices 

Hog  marketing  premium  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers 

© 

c3 

-4-3 

ai 

,0 

£ 

o3 

b£) 

cS 

o 

b* 

Towa _ 

17.5 

$140 

$33 

$173 

Illinois _ 

9.1 

72 

18 

90 

Indiana.. _ 

6.6 

52 

13 

65 

Minnesota _ 

5.0 

40 

10 

50 

Missouri _ 

5.0 

40 

10 

50 

Ohio _ 

4.6 

36 

9 

45 

Nebraska _ 

3.2 

26 

6 

32 

Wisconsin _ 

2.5 

20 

4 

24 

South  Dakota _ 

1.9 

15 

3 

18 

Georgia . . 

1.4 

11 

o 

13 

United  States _ 

75.0 

600 

150 

750 

Consumption  of  pork  ( excluding  lard), 
per  capita 


Pounds 


1945  _  65.  7 

1946  _  74.  9 

1947  -  68.  6 

1948  _  66.  8 

1949  _  66.  8 

1950  _ _  68.  1 

1951  _ _ _ _  70.6 

1952  _  71.6 

1953  _  62.  9 

1954  _ _ _  59.  7 

1955  1 _  66 

10-year  average  (1945-54) _  67.5 


1  Preliminary. 


PROBABLE  PROGRAM  RESULTS  IN  10  LEADING 
HOG  STATES 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  table  is  based 
upon  the  probable  marketings  from  the 
several  States.  Assuming,  in  accordance 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  outlook  report,  that  hogs 
would  average  about  $15  per  hundred 
in  the  open  market  for  1956,  farmers 
would  have  an  income  slightly  lower 
than  in  1955  from  the  hog  marketings. 
However,  under  the  hog  marketing  pre¬ 
mium  payment  plan,  it  is  estimated  that 
if  one-third  of  the  Nation’s  hogs  were 
attracted  to  market  at  200  pounds  in¬ 
stead  of  240  pounds,  we  would  have  a 
sufficient  cutback  in  pork  volume  to 


bring  market  prices  up  to  $19  or  SO  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

In  the  table,  column  2  shows  the  net 
gain  to  farmers  in  each  State  by  having 
$19  average  prices  instead  of  $15  average 
prices. 

Column  3  shows  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
mium  payments  going  to  each  State 
assuming  that  such  payments  will  be 
made  upon  about  one-third  of  the  hogs 
marketed. 

Column  4  shows  the  total  gains  to 
farmers  in  the  States  through  operation 
of  the  hog  marketing  premium  payment 
plan  in  1956  if  it  can  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  at  once. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  good  faith  I  have 
attempted  to  get  a  realistic  analysis  of 
this  proposal  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

My  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
Under  Secretary  and  other  aides  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  day 
I  outlined  it  to  our  Senate  committee. 
We  asked  for  the  Department’s  views. 

Instead  of  getting  an  analysis,  we  got 
an  opinionated  statement  showing  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  what  was  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  have 
placed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
statement  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gave  to  our  committee  opposing  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Concerning  Proposed  Legislation 

on  Hog  Marketing  Premium  Payments 

The  Department  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
overall  objective  of  better  incomes  for  hog 
producers  during  periods  of  depressed  prices. 

However,  we  cannot  concur  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  for  the  following  principal 
reasons : 

Permitting  prices  of  hogs  to  seek  their 
own  levels  in  the  market  with  the  taxpayers 
then  making  up  the  difference  to  producers 
between  the  market  price  and  the  specified 
levels  in  the  proposed  legislation  would  have 
several  undesirable  effects  which  would  tend 
to  outweigh  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 

Compensatory  or  incentive  payments  if 
applied  to  one  segment  of  agriculture,  such 
as  the  hog  industry,  would  probably  lead  to 
similar  requests  from  other  segments  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  possibly  nonagricultural  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy. 

The  added  income  poured  into  the  hog 
industry  would  likely  stimulate  hog  pro¬ 
duction  far  beyond  our  needs  and  tend  to 
result  in  a  self-perpetuating  condition. 

Making  payments  above  the  market  level 
for  hogs  of  limited  weight  ranges,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for,  could  lead  to  the  need  for  an¬ 
nual  production  quotas,  down  even  to  in¬ 
dividual  producers.  It  ik  difficult  for  us  to 
foresee  how  the  direct  payment  program 
could  be  put  into  effect  without  having  these 
results. 

A  direct  payment  program  such  as  sug¬ 
gested  would  tend  to  make  the  hog  business 
a  closed  business  since  the  rights  to  produce 
under  such  a  program  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  avoid  upsetting  the  annual 
quota  which  could  be  marketed.  An  addi¬ 
tional  factor  adverse  to  such  a  program 
would  be  the  likelihood  that  the  windfall 
earnings  resulting  from  payments  above  the 
market  price  would  to  a  considerable  extent 
be  capitalized  into  farm  values. 
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Of  course,  these  serious  consequences  for 
farmers  would  not  show  up  immediately,  but 
their  probable  effects  would  nevertheless 
face  agriculture  over  the  longer  period. 

The  cost  of  undertaking  the  proposed  com¬ 
pensatory  payment  program  to  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  would  be  high  even  with  the  limita¬ 
tions  provided  for.  The  cost  of  the  program, 
for  example,  under  price  and  production 
conditions  of  this  season  would  be  in  the 
order  of  approximately  $6.00  per  head  of 
hogs  on  which  the  payments  would  be  made. 
The  payment  program  would  provide  a  strong 
incentive  for  producers  to  market  hogs  at 
weights  under  200  pounds  and,  therefore, 
the  volume  of  hogs  usually  marketed  at  the 
lighter  weights  is  not  an  appropriate  guide 
to  measure  such  costs.  If,  say,  50  percent  of 
the  hogs  expected  to  be  slaughtered  in  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  this  year  would  be  in 
the  lighter  weight  range  provided  for,  the 
costs  of  the  program  payments  during  one 
season  would  amount  to  200  to  240  million 
dollars. 

We  feel  that  farmers  should  be  encouraged 
to  market  their  hogs  at  lighter  weights  than 
under  recent  conditions,  but  we  should  not 
wish  to  recommend  that  hogs  be  marketed 
for  slaughter  at  less  than  180  pounds.  More¬ 
over,  there  would  be  serious  administrative 
difficulties  of  enforcing  the  weight  limita¬ 
tions  under  such  a  program. 

The  provision  authorizing  funds  to  con¬ 
duct  the  proposed  program  would  not  appear 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  legis¬ 
lation  providing  for  section  32  programs, 
particularly  inasmuch  as  the  direct  pay¬ 
ments  would  utilize  much  if  not  all  of  the 
section  32  funds  available,  thus  leaving  little 
or  no  section  32  funds  for  any  other  com¬ 
modities. 

The  proposed  legislation  not  only  author¬ 
izes  but  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  hog  producers  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  It  would  be  undesirable  to  require 
such  a  payment  program  especially  under 
the  limited  conditions  outlined.  Other 
conditions  affect  the  welfare  of  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  to  a  considerable  extent  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  needs  administra¬ 
tive  latitude  as  to  the  undertaking  of  a 
program  such  as  this. 

This  proposal  would,  during  a  period  of 
seasonally  and  cyclically  heavy  marketings, 
bring  additional  supplies  to  an  overburdened 
market  by  encouraging  marketing  of  hogs 
earlier  than  normal  (at  lighter  weight). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  repeat,  that  is  a 
completely  misleading  report  that  ob¬ 
jects  to  things  that  are  not  even  in  the 
amendment.  Yet  it  served  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  purpose,  by  confusing  the  com¬ 
mittee  enough  to  defer  action  on  this 
proposal. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  President,  I  made  a 
new  tiy  to  get  some  fair  consideration 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  I  asked  was  an  objective  analysis  of 
my  amendment,  not  their  views  on  what 
they  think  are  my  views,  not  something 
dreamed  up  out  of  their  own  limited 
imaginations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  sent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  February  14,  calling  attention  to  this 
misleading  report  and  asking  that  some¬ 
body  read  the  amendment  before  com¬ 
menting  upon  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


February  14,  1956. 
Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  report  submitted  by  your 
Department  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  entitled  “Statement  Concern¬ 
ing  Proposed  Legislation  on  Hog  Marketing 
Premium  Payments.” 

This  report  was  submitted  in  response  to 
an  amendment  I  proposed  to  the  new  farm 
bill,  copies  of  which  were  available  to  your 
representatives  present  at  the  committee 
meeting  at  which  it  was  outlined  in  detail. 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  stand  on  that  report 
as  a  proper  analysis  of  the  proposal? 

I  must  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  committee  meeting,  that 
I  am  shocked  by  such  careless  treatment  of 
so  important  a  subject.  Any  fair  reading 
of  both  my  proposal  and  my  supporting 
statement,  then  your  Department  report, 
would  raise  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  authors  of  this  report  even  read 
the  proposal — let  alone  gave  it  any  serious 
consideration. 

Your  report,  Mr.  Secretary,  creates  ficti¬ 
tious  questions  not  in  any  way  involved  in 
this  proposal. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  third  paragraph  of 
that  report,  which  you  cited  as  a  principal 
reason  for  opposing  the  proposal: 

“Permitting  prices  of  hogs  to  seek  their 
own  levels  in  the  market  with  the  taxpayers 
then  making  up  the  difference  to  producers 
between  the  market  price  and  the  specified 
levels  in  the  proposed  legislation  would  have 
several  undersirable  effects  which  would 
tend  to  outweigh  the  advantages  to  be 
gained.” 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  challenge  you  to  show  me 
any  place  in  the  proposed  amendment  which 
would  permit  “prices  of  hogs  to  seek  their 
own  levels  in  the  market  with  the  taxpayers 
then  making  up  the  difference  to  producers 
between  the  market  price  and  the  specified 
levels”  etc. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  a  Senate 
committee,  considering  important  legisla¬ 
tion,  gets  such  distorted  reports  from  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 

The  rest  of  your  report  is  as  irrelevant 
to  the  facts  of  the  proposal  as  this  first  false 
assumption.  You  talk  at  great  length 
about  the  need  for  “controls,”  without  even 
recognizing  that  a  simple  dollar  limitation 
was  proposed  as  the  means  of  control. 

You  arbitrarily  estimate  that  premiums 
would  be  needed  on  50  percent  of  the  hogs 
expected  to  be  slaughtered  next  year  in 
arriving  at  your  cost  estimate,  without  ap¬ 
parently  even  considering  what  poundage  of 
meat  that  would  eliminate  from  the  market 
and  what  effect  that  reduction  in  supply 
would  have  on  market  prices,  thereby  lower¬ 
ing  the  incentive  payments  under  terms  of 
the  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  any  department  of  our 
Government  should  be  ashamed  of  submit¬ 
ting  such  a  legislative  report.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  you  approve  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  any  committee  of  the  Senate  is  en¬ 
titled  to  factual  guidance  instead  of  pure 
hogwash. 

My  own  detailed  explanation  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  and  was  available  for  your 
Department’s  review  and  comment.  If  you 
lacked  time  to  do  so,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  have  been  more  honorable  to  honestly 
say  so  and  ask  for  such  time,  instead  of 
blindly  opposing  the  measure  on  completely 
false  and  misleading  assumptions? 

I  regret  the  necessity  to  say  these  things. 
In  all  probability,  you  never  saw  the  report 
as  submitted.  Yet  I  feel  it  is  evidence  of 


the  slipshod  approach  of  your  Department 
to  suggestions  from  others. 

I  have  reintroduced  the  proposal  in  the 
Senate,  both  as  a  separate  bill  and  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  3183. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  whether  your 
Department  still  stands  on  its  original 
report  on  this  measure,  or  is  willing  to  admit 
its  shortcomings  and  come  forth  with  a 
serious  analysis  of  this  proposal. 

I  would  regret  to  have  to  tell  hog  farmers 
of  my  State  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  so  little  consideration  to  what  was 
intended  as  a  constructive  suggestion  that 
its  officials  refused  to  even  find  out  what  was 
actually  proposed. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Senate  to  know  the  reply  I 
have  since  received,  dated  February  20. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
letter  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  February  20,  1956. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  On  my  return 
from  the  west  coast  I  find  your  letter  of 
February  14.  It  will  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ezra  T.  Benson. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  not  read 
that  reply  to  the  Senate,  because  it  will 
be  before  the  Senate  for  observation,  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  quote  from  it  when 
my  amendment  is  called  up  tomorrow 
or  Friday. 

That  was  not  much  help  to  the  Senate, 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  making 
critical  decisions  on  a  farm  bill. 

It  was  not  much  cooperation,  from  an 
administration  that  says  it  wants  to  co¬ 
operate  in  bipartisan  efforts  to  help 
farmers. 

I  am  placing  these  letters  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  Mr.  President,  to  make  clear  my 
attempt  to  get  an  honest  appraisal  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — and 
their  utter  refusal  to  provide  one  when 
it  was  needed. 

It  was  amazing  to  me  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  had  time  to  go  out  to  California  to 
attack  organized  labor,  had  time  to  go 
up  to  St.  Paul  to  make  a  Republican  rally 
peptalk,  had  time  to  carry  on  quite  a 
campaign  against  the  recommendations 
of  our  Senate  committee,  yet  either  had 
no  time,  or  would  not  take  the  time,  to 
have  some  of  his  experts  answer  a  rush 
request  for  official  information  on  pend¬ 
ing  business  of  the  Senate. 

When  I  started  my  farm  address  last 
week,  I  thought  that  perhaps  if  I  took 
long  enough  discussing  this  bill  and  the 
problems  of  America’s  farmers,  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  might  have  time  to  catch  up 
on  his  work  and  have  a  better  analysis 
of  the  hog  proposal  available  for  us. 

Sure  enough,  his  Under  Secretary 
finally  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  receive  a  letter 
March  2,  which  admitted  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  made  some  errors  in  their 
first  hasty  appraisal  of  the  bill,  but  added 
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little  more  factual  help  for  guidance  of 
this  body.  All  it  did  was  to  reaffirm,  the 
fact  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
opposed  to  helping  hog  producers  in  this 
way. 

They  say  it  is  only  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient.  They  say  they  want  farmers  to 
have  freedom. 

Well,  I  will  let  them  explain  that  to 
midwest  hog  producers.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  certainly  has  not  convinced  me, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  able  to 
convince  hog  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  the  record 
complete,  and  give  the  Department  its 
belated  due  of  finally  sending  me  what 
is  intended  to  pass  for  a  report  on  the 
bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  March  1  letter  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1,  1596. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  15,  discussing  the 
Department’s  report  to  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  concerning 
your  proposal  for  hog  marketing  premium 
payments. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  request  for  our 
report  on  the  proposed  hog  marketing  pay¬ 
ment  legislation  was  complied  with  over¬ 
night.  Within  the  time  available  to  us  for 
submission  of  the  requested  report,  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  given  very  serious  and  concen¬ 
trated  consideration.  Despite  the  time  lim¬ 
its,  the  report  we  furnished  adequately  re¬ 
flects  our  overall  thinking  with  respect  to 
the  hog  marketing  premium  payment  ap¬ 
proach. 

The  proposal  permitted  an  open-end  pay¬ 
ment  program  on  lighter  weight  hogs  when 
hog  prices  were  at  or  below  90  percent  of 
parity.  The  proposal  provided  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  payment  to  any  one  producer  in  any 
one  calendar  year,  and  it  is  regretted  that 
our  report  did  not  mention  that  feature  of 
the  proposal.  But,  as  we  indicated,  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  permit  hog  prices  to  fluctuate 
in  accordance  with  supply  and  demand  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  make  payments  to  those 
producers  selling  hogs  of  the  permitted 
weights  whenever  the  market  price  for  hogs 
was  below  the  specified  levels  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

We  recognize  the  problems  of  the  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  and  have  been  seeking  earnestly  and 
constructively  to  do  everything  that  is  fair, 
realistic,  and  economically  sound  to  improve 
the  situation.  We  do  not  believe  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  making  incentive  payments  for 
the  marketing  of  lighter  weight  hogs  is  the 
answer  in  solving  the  hog  problem.  Such  a 
program  would  likely  retard  and,  in  the  long 
run,  even  prevent  needed  adjustments  in 
production  and  marketing.  The  objective 
for  farmers  to  have  freedom  to  operate  effi¬ 
ciently  and  to  adjust  their  production  to 
changing  consumer  demands  would  not  be 
assured  or  encouraged  by  this  kind  of  a 
Government  program. 

The  proposal  essentially  is  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient  and,  as  you  know,  the  real 
solution  to  the  livestock  problem  is  produc¬ 
ing  right  and  marketing  right. 

Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse, 

Under  Secretary. 

DOLLAR  LIMIT  ON  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  other  improvements  I  am  pro¬ 
posing  in  this  farm  bill  is  a  limitation  on 


amount  of  price  support  loans  to  any  one 
farmer. 

I  am  most  happy  to  have  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  my  objective. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  I  have 
been  urging  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  price  supports  to  any  one  farmer.  It 
is  in  my  own  price-support  bill  intro¬ 
duced  before  this  body  last  spring.  The 
administration  was  not  interested  in  it 
then. 

Quite  frankly,  one  of  my  purposes  in 
proposing  such  a  cutoff  was  to  end  the 
overused  and  abused  argument  of  this 
administration  that  all  of  the  benefits  of 
price  supports  went  to  “big  operators.” 

It  always  seemed  strange  to  me,  if  such 
were  the  case,  why  most  of  these  “big 
operators”  actually  opposed  effective 
price  supports  and  supported  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  survival-of-the-fittest  theory 
of  take  your  chances  in  the  market 
place.”  It  has  been  the  average  family 
farmer  who  has  been  the  stanchest  sup¬ 
porter  of  effective  price  and  income  pro¬ 
tection  programs. 

While  the  administration  has  always 
waved  around  figures  about  huge  million- 
dollar  support  loans,  until  someone  else 
suggested  doing  something  about  it  they 
never  came  to  this  Congress  to  ask  for 
any  limit.  They  seemed  to  prefer  keep¬ 
ing  such  loans  as  a  whipping  boy  to  help 
destroy  the  rest  of  the  farm  program. 

At  last,  however,  in  an  election  year, 
the  President  saw  the  light,  and  agreed 
with  me. 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate  he  said: 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  placing  a 
dollar  limit  on  the  size  of  price-support  loans 
to  any  one  individual  or  farming  unit.  The 
limit  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  give  full 
protection  to  efficiently  operated  family 
farms. 

Those  are  the  words  of  our  President, 
in  his  special  message  on  agriculture, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Congress  on  Janu¬ 
ary  9, 1956. 

I  support  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  I  introduced  a  bill  before 
the  recommendation  was  made. 

However,  I  looked  in  vain  to  find  the 
legislative  language  recommended  by  the 
President’s  Agriculture  Department  or 
his  spokesmen  on  the  Hill  to  spell  out 
this  item. 

In  all  fairness  to  our  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  I  must  say  that  the 
idea  was  considered  as  the  President  sug¬ 
gested,  but  with  little  or  no  supporting 
evidence  or  push  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  What  we  got  instead  was 
an  outline  of  the  problems  it  might  pre¬ 
sent,  the  difficulties  it  might  create. 

In  other  words,  objection  was  made 
to  it. 

It  is  understandable  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  committee  may  well  have 
felt  that  the  President  was  not  serious 
about  this  recommendation — that  he  and 
his  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
really  intend  for  us  to  take  this  family 
farm  cutoff  recommendation  seriously, 
even  though  the  recommendation  occu¬ 
pies  a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican-sponsored  advertisements. 

However,  I  am  willing  to  take  it  seri¬ 
ously.  I  want  to  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  when  he  belatedly 
accepts  an  idea  I  have  advanced.  If  his 


own  people  will  not  press  for  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will.  Particularly  when  the  Republican 
advertising  agencies,  despite  the  fact  no 
Republican  bill  was  introduced  before 
our  committee  to  carry  it  out,  are  plac¬ 
ing  large  paid  ads  in  rural  newspapers  of 
the  country  urging  farmers  to  write  their 
Senators  or  Congressmen  to  “help  Eisen¬ 
hower  pass  the  new  farm  program,”  in¬ 
cluding  this  item. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  one  of  these  ads, 
from  the  Thorp  Courier  of  Thorp,  Wis. 
I  may  have  more  to  say  later  about  this 
nonpolitical  approach  to  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  after  all  of  Secretary  Benson’s 
high-sounding  words  about  a  nonpar¬ 
tisan  approach. 

The  GOP's  idea  of  nonpartisanship,  on 
farm  policy  as  well  as  on  foreign  policy, 
seems  to  be  that  we  must  agree  every¬ 
thing  they  suggest  is  right,  and  anything 
anybody  else  suggests  is  all  wrong. 

In  any  event,  let  me  read  point  4  of  the 
“Eisenhower-Republican”  farm  program 
outlined  in  that  ad,  which  they  ask  help 
in  getting  passed: 

Protect  family-type  farms  by  limiting  the 
size  of  price  support  loans  made  to  large 
corporate-type  farms. 

All  right,  we  will  help. 

Republicans  seemed  unwilling  to  take 
the  lead,  so  I  shall.  And  any  Republican 
who  votes  against  my  amendment  will  be 
voting  against  the  “Eisenhower-Repub¬ 
lican”  farm  program  as  presented  to  the 
Nation  by  this  barrage  of  high-pressure 
advertising. 

But  let  us  adopt  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posing  a  limitation  of  $25,000  on  price 
support  loans  with  full  knowledge  of  how 
limited  the  bigger  loans  are,  instead  of 
preserving  the  misconceptions  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  deliberately 
created. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
an  extensive  scientific  statistical  study 
during  1955  of  the  size  of  grain  loans. 

The  report  was  distributed  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  routine  mailing  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson’s  press  releases,  and  you 
may  have  missed  noting  it.  At  least  not 
so  much  clamoring  was  done  about  it 
as  has  been  done  about  releases  listing 
the  “ten  biggest  loans”  in  various  cate¬ 
gories. 

Here  is  what  this  study  showed  about 
the  size  distribution  of  support  loans  in 
1953: 

Out  of  296,000  corn  loans,  only  104 — ■ 
less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent — ■ 
were  larger  than  $25,000. 

Out  of  43,000  oat  loans,  only  10 — 1 
in  each  4,000 — were  larger  than  $25,- 
000. 

Out  of  61,000  soybean  price  support 
loans,  only  5  were  larger  than  $25,000. 

Out  of  34,000  barley  loans,  only  66  were 
over  $25,000. 

Out  of  33,000  grain  sorghum  loans, 
only  25  were  larger  than  $25,000. 

Out  of  58,000  flaxseed  loans,  only  18 
were  over  $25,000. 

Out  of  591,000  wheat  loans,  only  1,400, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  1  percent,  were 
larger  than  $25,000. 

I  regret  that  later  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  or  more  figures  of  a  similar  nature 
for  other  commodities.  If  they  are  avail¬ 
able,  they  were  not  made  available  by 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  our 
Senate  committee  while  we  were  consid¬ 
ering  the  President’s  recommendations 
along  with  other  recommendations  in 
drafting  a  new  farm  bill. 

However,  it  appears  obvious  from  this 
partial  study  that  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  price  support  loans  have  been 
made  to  family-size  farmers — contrary 
to  some  impressions  that  have  been  stim¬ 
ulated  and  perpetuated. 

Furthermore,  it  also  appears  obvious 
that  a  dollar  limit  on  price  support  loans 
at  $25,000,  as  proposed  in  my  amend¬ 
ment— -or,  at  the  highest,  $50,000 — would 
provide  complete  support  to  practically 
all  family  farmers,  and  would  reduce 
support  eligibility  of  but  a  very  few 
farmers  in  the  Nation. 

Not  nearly  all  commodities  in  any  one 
year  are  covered  by  price  support  loans. 

But  even  if  they  were,  such  a  limita¬ 
tion  as  I  have  proposed  would  affect  less 
than  4  percent  of  all  the  commercial 
farms  in  the  United  States — and  even 
they  would  have  eligibility  up  to  the 
$25,000  level. 

Census  data  reveals  that  only  3.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farms  in  our  country  have 
gross  sales  above  the  $25,000  figure. 

Such  bigger  farming  operators  produce 
and  sell  about  27  percent  of  the  total 
volume  of  farm  production,  despite  their 
small  size  in  numbers. 

Even  under  this  limitation,  about  half 
of  that  production  would  still  be  fully 
eligible  for  supports,  leaving  unsupported 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  supply. 

In  other  words,  85  percent  of  the  total 
commodity  supply  would  be  eligible 
under  a  $25,000  limitation  for  price  sup¬ 
port  loans. 

If  there  is  any  validity  at  all  to  argu¬ 
ments  that  lower  price  support  helps  re¬ 
strict  production — and  I  have  repeatedly 
challenged  that  contention  as  far  as  the 
average  family  farmer  is  concerned — it 
would  exist  in  this  area  of  bigger  oper¬ 
ators  farming  more  as  a  speculative  en¬ 
terprise,  and  not  solely  dependent  upon 
one  operation  for  their  income.  It  is 
these  bigger  operators  who  might  have 
capital  and  resources  to  shift  to  different 
ventures,  whereas  the  average  farmer 
has  little  choice,  in  time  of  lower  unit 
prices,  than  to  try  and  increase  his  in¬ 
come  by  increasing  his  production. 

If,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  we 
should  concede  the  premise  of  those  who 
say  price  supports  are  an  incentive  to 
increased  production — this  cutoff  would 
eliminate  any  such  incentive  from  15 
percent  of  our  national  production  while 
only  affecting  some  3.7  percent  of  the 
farm  operators. 

If  the  dollar  limitations  on  price-sup¬ 
port  loans  were  set  at  $50,000,  and  all 
farm  commodities  were  covered  by  sup¬ 
port  loans,  probably  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  farm  units  and  less  than  10  per¬ 


cent  of  farm  production  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  eligibility  for  price-sup¬ 
port  loans.  The  total  production  of  all 
but  the  very  largest  factories  in  the  field 
would  be  covered. 

Yet  we  would  eliminate  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  1  or  2  huge  loans  that  critics  of 
the  farm  program  always  delight  in 
parading  before  the  public,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  those  loans  were  fully 
repaid  to  the  Government  without  loss. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  only 
about  2  percent  of  our  commercial  farms 
had  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $25,000  in 
1954,  according  to  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau.  Probably  not  more  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  Minnesota  farms 
had  gross  sales  of  more  than  $50,000, 
although  figures  on  farms  of  this  size 
are  not  reported  by  the  census. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
help  to  reverse  the  current  trend  toward 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial¬ 
ized  agricultural  units. 

As  President  Eisenhower  stated  in  his 
farm  message,  over-large  price  support 
loans  “constitute  a  threat  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  family,  size  farm,”  and  also  a 
threat  to  continuation  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams  due  to  the  unfair  blackeye  they 
give  these  programs. 

“Under  price-support  machinery  as  it 
has  been  functioning,  price-support 
loans  of  tremendous  size  have  occasion¬ 
ally  occurred,”  the  President  told  us  in 
his  message.  And  the  President  added: 
“It  is  not  sound  Government  policy  to 
underwrite  at  public  expense  such  for¬ 
midable  competition  with  family-oper¬ 
ated  farms,  which  are  the  bulwarks  of 
our  agriculture.” 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  agrees 
most  heartily  with  the  President.  His  re¬ 
marks  sound  very  familiar  to  me,  almost 
echoing  what  I  have  said  time  and  time 
again.  The  only  difference  is  that  when 
Hubert  Humphrey  suggests  it,  the  press 
says  I  want  to  “penalize  efficiency.” 
When  the  President  says  it,  they  all 
applaud. 

Well,  now  we  have  both  said  it,  and 
I  am  doing  something  about  it. 

I  agree  most  strongly  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  something  uniquely 
desirable  and  important  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  democracy  and  strong  rural 
communities  in  maintenance  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  farm  pattern  of  American  agriculture. 
I  agree  so  strongly  that  I  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  a  year  ahead  of 
the  President’s  message,  asking  that  we 
make  such  a  proclamation  of  public 
policy. 

Yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
opposed  the  family  farm  resolution  I 
proposed  in  1955,  proposed  as  a  means  of 
redefining  our  objectives  of  public  policy 
right  along  the  lines  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  has  since  picked  up  and  echoed. 

My  resolution  was  introduced  because 
I  felt  convinced  the  current  trend  is 


against  the  family  farm.  Perhaps  others 
will  harken  to  that  warning,  now  that 
the  President  ads  his  voice  to  mine  when 
we  say  the  family  farm  is  losing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  series  of  statistical 
tables  supporting  my  claim  that  family 
farms  are  losing  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Family  Farms  Are  Losing 
Family  farms  lost  ground  to  industrialized 
agricultural  production  units  between  1950 
and  1954  according  to  the  1955  census  of 
agriculture.  Industrialized  farming  units 
increased  by  26  percent  in  numbers.  The 
number  of  family  farms  dropped  by  11  per¬ 
cent.  (See  table  1.) 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  family  farms 
to  the  number  of  industrialized  units 
dropped  from  34  to  1  in  1950,  to  24  to  1  in 
1954. 

Table  1 


Thousands 

Change 

1954 

1950 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Commercial  family 

3,193 

134 

24:1 

3,327 

3,598 

106 

34:1 

3,704 

-405 

+28 

-11 

+26 

Industrialized  factory 
farms  2 _ 

Ratio  family  farms  to 
factory  farms . . 

All  commercial  farms _ 

-377 

-10 

1  Gross  sales  of  products  less  than  $25,000. 
s  Gross  sales  of  products  more  than  $25,000. 


BOTH  TENANTS  AND  OWNERS  LOST  OUT 
There  was  a  drop  of  353,000  in  the  number 
of  full  owner-operated  farms,  a  drop  of 
276,000  in  the  number  of  tenant-operated 
farms  and  an  increase  of  32,000  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  part-owner  operated  farms. 


Table  2 


Thousands  • 

Change  from 
1950  to  1954 

1954 

1950 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Per¬ 

cent 

Full-owner  operators _ 

2,737 

3,090 

-353 

-11 

Part-owner  operators _ 

857 

825 

+32 

+4 

Tenant  operators _ 

1,168 

1,444 

-276 

-19 

FIRM  PRICE  SUPPORTS  SAVED  FAMILY  FARMS 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  1950- 
54  price  support  programs  are  mirrored  in 
what  happened  to  numbers  of  different  types 
of  farms. 

Table  3 


Thousands 

Change 

1954 

1950 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Cash  grain  farms _ 

538 

433 

+105 

+14 

Dairy  farms . . . 

549 

601 

-52 

—9 

Livestock  farms . . 

695 

808 

-113 

-14 

General  farms _ _ 

348 

496 

-148 

-30 

1956 
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Cash  grain  farms  with  Income  protected 
by  firm  price  supports  during  the  4  years,  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  by  24  percent.  Dairy 
farmers,  placed  on  the  sliding  scale  in  1954, 
decreased  in  numbers  by  9  percent,  while 
livestock  farmers  (hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep) 
without  price  supports  dropped  by  14  percent 
in  numbers.  Hardest  hit  were  general  di¬ 
versified  farms  whose  numbers  dropped  by 
almost  one-third  (30  percent).  This  situa¬ 
tion  was  widespread  and  general  in  nearly  all 
States. 

The  big  drops  in  numbers  of  family  farms 
came  in  the  below  $5,000  gross  cash  income 
groups. 

If  the  numbers  of  these  low  income  farm 
families  had  dropped  because  they  had 
moved  up  the  income  scale  this  would  be  a 
happy  situation.  But,  obviously,  that  did 
not  happen.  The  big  drop  in  numbers  of 
low  income  farm  operator  families  reflects 
the  fact  that  these  families  quit  farming 
entirely. 

LOWEST  INCOME  FARM  FAMILIES  NOT  HELPED 
BY  OFF-FARM  WORK 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has  stated 
that  drops  in  farm  income  have  not  hurt 
farm  families  because  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  remunerative  and  attractive  off-farm 
work.  However,  Census  figures  reveal  that 
the  lowest  income  farm  families  able  to 
obtain  at  least  100  days  of  more  of  off-farm 


work  did  not  increase,  but  rather  decreased, 
from  1950  to  1954.  The  number  of  farms  the 
Census  calls  part-time  farms  (which  might 
be  better  named  “part-time  farms  with  very 
low  farm  income”)  actually  decreased  by 
67,000  during  the  4  years. 

Nationwide,  the  numbers  of  farmers  with 
gross  farm  incomes  who  worked  off  the  farm 
for  100  days  or  more  increased  by  118,000. 
The  number  of  farmers  who  worked  off  the 
farm  between  1  and  99  days  per  year  in¬ 
creased  by  159,000. 


Table  4 


.  - 

Thousands 

Change 

Group 

1954 

1950 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Per¬ 

cent 

Worked  100  days  or  more 
off  farm: 

Gross  farm  income  less 
than  $2,000 _ 

575 

642 

-67 

-10 

Gross  farm  income 
more  than  $2,000 . 

759 

641 

+118 

+18 

Total. . . 

1,334 

1,283 

+51 

+4 

Worked  1  to  99  days  off 
farm . . 

820 

661 

+159 

+24 

Total  who  worked 
off  farm . 

2, 154 

1, 944 

+210 

+11 
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Proportion  of  farmers  in  different  groups 
who  worked  off  farm  100  days  or  more 


Group 

1954 

1950 

Gross  farm  income  less  than  $2  000 

55 

1  ! 
1  1 

Gross  farm  income  mor<(  than  $2,000 

29 

The  proportion  of  all  farmers  who  worked 
off  the  farm  between  1  and  99  days  increased 
from  15  percent  in  1950  to  21  percent  in  1954. 
The  proportion  of  all  farmers  who  worked 
off-farm  1  or  more  days  increased  from  45 
percent  in  1950  to  55  percent  in  1954. 

To  put  this  another,  and  somewhat  more 
meaningful  way,  there  was  a  4-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  part-time  farmers _ 

those  who  worked  more  than  100  days  off 
the  farm  per  year  regardless  of  income— and 
a  24-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  ap¬ 
proximately  full-time  farmers  who  worked 
off  their  farm  for  1  to  99  days  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  tables  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Table  I 


[Thousands] 


State 

Family  farms  (gross  sales,  $250  to 
$25,000) 

Industrialized  agricultural 
production  units  (gross 
sales,  $25,000  and  more) 

Stato 

Family  farms  (gross  sales,  $250  to 
$25,000) 

Industrialized  agricultural 
production  units  (gross 
sales,  $25,000  and  more) 

1954 

1950 

Chango 

1954 

1950 

Change 

1954 

1950 

Change 

1954 

1950 

Change 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Arkansas _ 

Colorado..  _ 

Idaho  _ _ 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ 

Kansas  _ 

Kentucky _ 

Michigan  _ 

Minnesota . . 

Montana _ 

Nebraska...  _ 

New  Mexico . 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota _ 

85.5 
28.8 
28.9 

138.2 
110.6 
167.  9 
98.8 
122.  0 

96.7 
143.6 

25. 1 

89.8 

10.6 
80.  2 
58.5 

111.2 

32.8 

30.7 

153.8 
120.6 
180.  4 

108.8 
133.6 

105.8 

154.9 
28.2 
96.4 

12.8 
•  193.  0 

61.6 

-25.7 
-4.0 
-1.8 
-16.6 
-10.0 
-12.5 
-10.0 
-11.6 
-9.  1 
-11.3 
-3.1 
-6.6 
-2.2 
-12.8 
-3.1 

-23 

-12 

-6 

-10 

-8 

-7 

-9 

-9 

-9 

-7 

-11 

-7 

-17 

-6 

-5 

3.3 
2.7 

2.3 
9.6 

4.5 
10.3 

3.6 
.8 

1.5 
3.0 

2.6 
4.2 
1.5 
1.0 
LI 

1.7 
3.  5 

1.7 
6.9 

2.3 

7.3 
3.6 
1.0 
1.0 
2.2 

1.8 
3.5 

1.3 
.5 

1.0 

+1.6 

-.8 

+.6 

+2.7 

+2.2 

+3.0 

0 

-.2 

+.5 

+.8 

+.8 

+.7 

+.2 

+.5 

+.1 

+94 

-23 

+35 

+39 

+96 

+41 

0 

-20 

+50 

+36 

+44 

+20 

+15 

+100 

+10 

Ohio... . . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon..  .  .  . 

Pennsylvania _ 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee . 

Texas . . 

Utah . . . 

Virginia  . 

Washington _ 

Wisconsin.. . . 

Wyoming...  . 

The  West _ 

The  North . . 

The  South . 

120.  5 

72.6 
29. 1 

79.6 

58.4 
123.9 
169. 1 

14.3 

69.5 
30.  7 

133.6 
8.7 
254.  2 

1.  .569.  1 

1, 369.  4 

132.7 
80.8 

32.2 
86.  1 
61.  2 

151.8 
213.3 

16. 1 
76.5 

37.3 
144.7 

9.5 

290.9 

1,  726.  0 
1,  581.  6 

-12.  2 
-8.  2 
-3. 1 
-6.5 
-2.8 
-27.9 
-44.2 
—1.8 
-7.0 
-6.6 
-11.1 
-.8 
—36.7 
-156. 9 
-212.  2 

-9 

-10 

-10 

-8 

—5 

-18 

-21 

-11 

-9 

-17 

-8 

-8 

-13 

-9 

-13 

3.0 
1.5 
3. 1 
2.8 
1.5 
.6 

13.2 
.8 

1.9 

5.7 

1.5 

.9 

40.2 
58.7 
35.1 

1.8 
1.8 
2.2 
2. 1 
1.6 
.7 
12.9 
.9 
1.6 

3.1 

1.1 
1.0 

31.6 

44.8 

29.1 

+1.2 
-.3 
+.9 
+.7 
-.1 
—.1 
+.3 
—.1 
+.3 
+2.6 
+  4 
—.1 
+8.6 
+13.  9 
+6.0 

+67 
-17 
+41 
+33 
—6 
-14 
+2 
-11 
+  19 
+84 
+36 
-10 
+27 
+31 
+21 

Table  II 


[Thousands  of  farm  units] 


State 

Casli  grain 

Dairy 

Livestock 

General 

State 

Cash  grain 

Dairy 

Livestock 

General 

1954 

1950 

1954 

1950 

1954 

1950 

1954 

19.50 

1954 

1950 

1954 

1950 

1954 

1950 

'l954 

19.50 

5 

4 

7 

7 

11 

13 

8 

39 

39 

3 

3 

8 

10 

8 

10 

5 

9 

3 

3 

13 

12 

5 

6 

22 

26 

33 

29 

34 

2i 

31 

Idaho . . . .  _  __  _ 

8 

7 

7 

6 

5 

6 

7 

8 

20 

20 

7 

8 

22 

25 

11 

17 

Illinois _ 

69 

60 

13 

16 

44 

51 

16 

25 

4 

4 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

0 

39 

25 

12 

16 

36 

46 

18 

28 

3 

7 

38 

44 

9 

8 

11 

12 

40 

26 

9 

8 

105 

120 

21 

28* 

18 

14 

2 

2 

28 

35 

11 

12 

54 

41 

8 

9 

25 

37 

13 

22 

3 

2 

15 

15 

17 

23 

14 

22 

Kentucky _ _ 

5 

2 

8 

9 

16 

27 

14 

24 

14 

17 

8 

9 

48 

48 

17 

23 

Michigan _ _ _ _ _ 

21 

15 

38 

46 

10 

11 

15 

19 

Utah. _ _ _ 

-  1 

2 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

34 

25 

50 

50 

28 

36 

28 

38 

3 

2 

8 

8 

13 

14 

7 

9 

12 

10 

2 

2 

11 

13 

3 

3 

7 

6 

9 

11 

4 

5 

3 

3 

Nebraska _ _ 

35 

33 

3 

3 

42 

43 

13 

18 

Wisconsin.. . . . 

4 

2 

107 

116 

10 

11 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

New  Mexico. _ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

The  North _ 4 . 

422 

320 

413 

461 

440 

526 

204 

282 

6 

3 

6 

5 

7 

10 

12 

71 

63 

90 

63 

186 

211 

in 

174 

3730 
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Table  III 

[Thousands  of  farms] 


State 

Relatively  adequate 
family  farms  (sales, 
$5,000  to  $24,999) 

Inadequate  family  farms 
(sales  of  less  than  $5,000) 

State 

Relati 

famil 

$5,00( 

vely  adequate 
y  farms  (sales, 
to  $24,999) 

Inadequate  famflj 
(sales  of  less  than 

farms 

$5,000) 

1954 

1950 

Change 

1954 

1950 

Change 

1954 

1950 

Change 

1954 

1950 

Change 

18  1 

13.  7 

+4.4 

67.  2 

97.  5 

-30.3 

Ohio _ 

52.2 

45.6 

+6.6 

68.2 

87.2 

-19.0 

14  1 

16  6 

— 2.  5 

14.7 

16.  2 

-1.5 

Oklahoma _ 

23.  1 

25.5 

-2.4 

49.5 

65.  3 

-15.8 

15.9 
83  6 

14  8 

+1  1 

13.  0 

15.  9 

-2.9 

Oregon  _ _ 

13.4 

12.6 

+.8 

15.7 

19.6 

-3.9 

85.  9 

—2.  6 

64.  6 

67.9 

-13.3 

Pennsylvania _ 

34.8 

33.4 

+  1.4 

44.8 

52.7 

-7.9 

62  6 

47  9 

+4.7 

68.0 

72.7 

-14.7 

South  Dakota _ 

30.  5 

30.  5 

0 

27.9 

30.7 

-2.8 

112  0 

112. 1 

— .  1 

65.  9 

68.3 

-12.4 

Tennessee-  _ 

12.  2 

11.0 

+  1.2 

111.7 

126.5 

-14.8 

48.  6 

43.  2 

+5.4 

50.2 

65.4 

-14.  8 

Texas.-,  _ 

57. 1 

.  72.5 

-15.4 

112.0 

140.8 

-28.8 

IQ 

18  0 

+1  5 

102.  4 

115.  6 

-13.  2 

Utah . . . 

5.8 

6.2 

-.4 

8.  5 

9.9 

-1.4 

33.4 

27!  3 

+6.  i 

63.3 

78.6 

-15.3 

Virginia.  _ 

12.3 

11.4 

+.9 

57.3 

65. 1 

-8.2 

70.  5 

73.  5 

-3.0 

73. 1 

81.4 

-8.3 

Washington _ 

14.8 

14.8 

0 

15.9 

22.5 

-5.6 

14  7 

14.  4 

+.  3 

11.  4 

13.  8 

-2.4 

Wisconsin  _ 

58.  2 

56.  1 

+2.1 

75.4 

88.6 

-13.2 

50.8 

48.4 

+2.4 

39.0 

48.0 

-9.0 

W  yorning _ 

4.5 

4.8 

-.3 

4.  2 

4.7 

—.5 

4.  3 

5.3 

-1.0 

6.3 

7.  5 

-1.2 

The  West _ 

129.5 

133.5 

-4.0 

124.6 

157.4 

-32.8 

33.  4 

19.  9 

+13.  5 

146.8 

173. 1 

-26.3 

The  North . . . 

765.2 

745.  8 

+  19.4 

803.9 

980.3 

-176.  4 

25.  8 

29.  2 

-3.4 

32.7 

32.4 

+.3 

The  South . - . . 

260.7 

233. 1 

+73.4 

1,  108.7 

1,  348.  6 

-239.9 

Table  IV 


[Thousands] 


State 

Working 
off  farm 

100  days  or 
more  work 
off  farm 

Part-time 

farms 

Higher  income  part-time 
farms 

Off  farm 

100  days  off 

1954 

1949 

1954 

1949 

1954 

1950 

1954 

1949 

1954 

1949 

Arkansas . . 

68 

73 

40 

38 

20 

27 

48 

46 

20 

11 

Colorado - 

18 

17 

10 

9 

4 

4 

14 

13 

6 

5 

Idaho _ 

20 

18 

11 

9 

3 

4 

17 

14 

8 

5 

65 

64 

33 

34 

13 

16 

52 

48 

20 

18 

Indiana _ 

75 

69 

61 

46 

18 

21 

57 

48 

33 

25 

Iowa _ 

61 

51 

21 

19 

7 

8 

54 

43 

14 

11 

Kansas _ 

52 

60 

25 

29 

9 

9 

43 

51 

16 

20 

Kentucky . 

79 

77 

45 

46 

24 

26 

55 

51 

21 

20 

Michigan . . 

76 

71 

55 

48 

21 

24 

55 

47 

34 

24 

60 

53 

25 

22 

10 

11 

50 

42 

15 

11 

Montana _ 

ii 

12 

6 

5 

2 

2 

9 

10 

4 

3 

Nebraska . . 

30 

25 

9 

8 

3 

4 

27 

21 

6 

4 

1 

1 

T 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Mexico . 

10 

10 

7 

6 

3 

3 

7 

7 

4 

3 

State 

Working 
off  farm 

100  days  or 
more  work 
off  farm 

Part-time 

farms 

Higher  income  part-time 
farms 

Off  farm 

100  days  off 

1954 

1949 

1954 

1949 

1954 

1950 

1954 

1949 

1954 

1949 

North  Carolina _ 

111 

97 

67 

60 

28 

28 

83 

69 

39 

32 

North  Dakota _ 

15 

15 

4 

5 

1 

1 

14 

14 

3 

4 

Ohio . . 

91 

89 

66 

63 

25 

28 

66 

61 

41 

35 

Oklahoma _ 

62 

61 

41 

33 

20 

20 

42 

41 

21 

13 

Oregon - - 

32 

34 

23 

24 

9 

10 

23 

24 

14 

14 

Pennsylvania . 

69 

72 

50 

54 

20 

23 

49 

49 

30 

31 

South  Dakota . 

17 

16 

4 

5 

1 

2 

16 

14 

3 

1 

Tennessee _ 

94 

86 

58 

52 

34 

35 

60 

51 

24 

13 

Texas-  _ 

143 

135 

93 

105 

46 

40 

97 

89 

47 

67 

Utah . . . 

15 

13 

10 

9 

4 

4 

11 

9 

6 

5 

Virginia . . 

69 

67 

49 

48. 

22 

21 

47 

46 

27 

25 

Washington . 

39 

38 

30 

28 

10 

12 

29 

26 

20 

17 

Wisconsin . . 

61 

58 

31 

27 

9 

u 

52 

47 

22 

16 

Wyoming . . 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

i 

4 

3 

1 

6 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  my  amendment  is  called  up  for 
vote,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  well 
my  Republican  colleagues  join  and  sup¬ 
port  my  effort  to  carry  out  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program,  a  program  that  he  be¬ 
latedly  associated  himself  with. 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

I  may  seek  other  amendments  to  im¬ 
prove  this  farm  bill,  but  I  shall  only 
mention  two  others  briefly. 

I  have  earlier  indicated  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  drastic  cutback  in  corn 
acreage  to  43  million  acres  this  year  in 
the  commercial  corn  area  was  unjusti¬ 
fied.  It  becomes  even  more  so,  when  we 
take  out  250  million  bushels  of  corn  for 
our  set-aside,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  or 
the  national  security  reserve  as  proposed 
in  my  amendment. 

Secretary  Benson  has  indicated  his 
willingness  to  break  his  own  crackdown, 
by  his  offers  to  let  growers  produce  on 
virtually  unlimited  acres  as  long  as  he 
keeps  control  over  the  price  they  can 
get.  The  deals  being  talked  about  run 
around  56  to  57  million  acres. 

I  still  believe  in  controls  on  com,  but 
reasonable  controls.  I  still  believe  corn- 
growers  will  comply  with  controls,  if  they 
are  reasonable,  justified,  properly  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  if  they  get  a  decent  price 
for  what  they  can  produce. 

For  that  reason  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  requiring  that  the  corn 
acreage  allotment  for  this  year  be  not 


less  than  49  million  acres — more  than 
Secretary  Benson  is  willing  to  give  farm¬ 
ers  voluntarily  under  their  present  allot¬ 
ments,  yet  less  than  he  is  willing  to  offer 
as  a  price  for  votes  to  defeat  90  percent 
of  parity: 

In  view  of  the  small  com  carryover, 
the  amount  being  moved  into  set-aside, 
I  think  the  49-million-acre  allotment 
would  be  reasonable  and  effective.  I 
think  we  would  get  compliance  with  it. 

There  is  more  incentive  for  the  corn- 
grower  to  comply  this  year,  because  there 
is  a  chance  to  use  his  diverted  acres  in 
other  forms,  both  in  the  conservation 
acreage  reserve  and  in  soybeans,  which 
are  in  short  supply  and  bringing  a  fair 
price. 

My  second  corn  amendment  will  be 
an  added  incentive  to  compliance. 

It  would  reward  those  who  complied 
with  allotments  last  year,  and  be  an 
incentive  to  comply  this  year. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve,  it  would  allow  corngrowers  who 
had  complied  with  allotments  to  use 
their  preceding  year’s  allotment  as  the 
acreage  basis  on  which  they  might  par¬ 
ticipate. 

In  other  words,  if  a  corngrower  com¬ 
plied  with  acreage  allotments  last  year, 
and  has  a  smaller  allotment  this  year, 
he  could  put  the  difference  into  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve. 

That  privilege  would  not  be  provided 
for  the  grower  who  overplanted  last  year. 


PARITY  PAYMENTS 

Among  the  improvements  I  would  still 
like  to  see  made  in  this  bill  is  more  spe¬ 
cific  authority  for  use  of  compensatory 
payments,  or  parity  payments,  to  farm¬ 
ers  as  a  method  of  protecting  their  in¬ 
come. 

I  shall  call  up  an  amendment  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  wrong  to  think 
there  is  anything  bad  about  direct  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  as  a  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  legislative  goals  for  agriculture. 
It  is  certainly  no  more  wrong  than  mak¬ 
ing  parity  payments  to  shipping  inter¬ 
ests,  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
levels  of  foreign  labor  and  our  own. 

I  have  always  believed  the  authority 
should  rest  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  use  direct  payments  whenever 
they  prove  a  more  effective  means  of 
achieving  established  support  levels.  I 
believe  they  are  an  efficient  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  social  objectives  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  products  to  compete 
in  the  world  markets  and  go  to  our  own 
people  at  lower  levels  than  would  pos¬ 
sibly  otherwise  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippman,  commenting  on  such 
direct  payments,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  yes¬ 
terday,  March  6. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  the  Farm  Problem? 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  a  preceding  article  I  discussed  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  supposing  that  the  problem  of  the 
farm  surpluses  can  be  solved  in  any  serious 
measure  by  dumping  the  surpluses  abroad. 
We  are  left  with  the  task  of  managing  the 
farm  problem  at  home. 

Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  know  how  to  solve 
the  farm  problem.  I  know  just  enough 
about  it,  however,  to  be  reasonably  certain 
that  no  solution  of  the  problem  is  now  in 
sight,  and  that  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
from  the  measures  being  debated  in  Con¬ 
gress  is  that  the  aggrieved  farmers  will  get 
some  degree  of  temporary  relief. 

It  cannot  do  any  harm,  and  it  might  pos¬ 
sibly  lead  to  something  useful,  to  ask  our¬ 
selves — as  if  we  had  just  arrived  from  Mars — 
what  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  trans¬ 
pires,  I  believe,  that  we  do  not  usually,  if 
ever,  say  directly  what  it  is  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  provide  the 
farm  population  with  incomes  which  keep 
pace  with  the  incomes  of  the  industrial  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  is  now  an  accepted  rule,  which 
no  public  man  disputes,  that  the  income  of 
farmers  must  not  stand  still,  much  less  may 
it  fall,  in  relation  to  industrial  income. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  parity. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  during  this  century — 
at  least  since  World  War  I— farmers’  incomes 
if  left  to  themselves  have  tended  to  fall  away 
from  parity.  To  prevent  this  falling  away 
from  parity  is  the  object  of  all  the  farm 
plans.  They  are  at  bottom  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  to  restore  parity  directly,  the  other 
is  to  restore  it  indirectly. 

The  direct  way  would  be  to  vote  the  farm¬ 
ers  a  Federal  subsidy  to  cover  the  deficit  be¬ 
tween  the  income  they  earn  and  the  income 
which  under  the  principle  of  parity  they 
ought  to  receive. 

A  direct  subsidy  system  would  work  out 
something  like  this:  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
for  example — where  there  is  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  stubborn  surpluses — total 
market  requirements,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  would  be  estimated  for  the  crop  year. 
Farmers  would  be  assigned  production  quo¬ 
tas  in  terms  of  bales.  Cotton  would  be  sold 
at  market  prices  and  would  no  longer  be 
supported  at  noncompetitive  levels.  Subsi¬ 
dies  would  be  paid  directly  to  the  farmer  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  price  he 
sells  his  cotton  for  and  the  amount  he  should 
receive  to  maintain  his  income  in  parity 
with  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Production 
limitations  would  be  compulsory  for  those 
farmers  who  elect  to  receive  the  subsidy. 

This  system  would  have  many  advantages 
over  the  present  system.  At  prices  which 
are  competitive  and  meet  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  supply  and  demand,  cotton  sales 
could  probably  be  increased.  In  any  event 
they  would  not  pile  up  in  unused  surpluses 
which  are  not  only  wasteful  but  by  their 
very  existence  exert  a  depressing  influence  on 
cotton  prices  and  markets.  The  cost  of  the 
subsidy  to  the  Government  and  the  tax¬ 
payer  would  probably  be  lower  through  the 
elimination  of  storage  and  insurance  costs 
and  a  reduction  in  administrative  expenses. 
And  finally,  what  is  perhaps  most  important, 
the  long-run  adjustment  of  production  and 
consumption  would  be  improved.  For  such 
a  subsidy  system  would  rely  on  market  prices 
to  allocate  the  farmers’  productive  efforts 
more  realistically. 

But  the  fact  is,  of  course,,  that  almost  all 
farm  plans  rely  on  indirect  devices  for  cov¬ 
ering  the  deficits  from  parity.  They  use 
Federal  money  and  the  Federal  regulating 
power  to  manipulate  supply  and  demand  in 


a  rigidly  protected  domestic  market;  the  aim 
of  the  manipulation  is  to  create  artificially 
high  prices  which  will  bring  farmers’  in¬ 
comes  up  to  parity. 

Neither  method  is  easy  to  administer  in 
our  kind  of  free  society.  For  both  involve 
massive  interference  by  the  Government  in 
the  affairs  of  the  farmer.  The  direct 
method,  that  of  outright  payments  to  sup¬ 
plement  incomes,  might  well  be  the  easier 
and  cheaper  to  administer.  Yet  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  the  more  unpopular.  For 
it  reveals  quite  baldly  the  fact  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  at  bottom  a  subsidy  by  the  Nation 
to  a  part  of  the  Nation. 

Our  people  do  not  like  to  pay  or  to  be 
paid  their  subsidies  openly.  They  prefer, 
having  become  used  to  them,  the  indirect 
forms  of  subsidy.  Of  these  the  tariff  is  the 
biggest  example  of  all  though  not  the  only 
one.  Practically  all  the  farm  plans  are  de¬ 
vices,  like  the  tariff,  for  replacing  the  free 
and  open  market  with  an  artificial  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  direct  method 
is  the  easier  to  work  effectively,  we  should 
not  be  too  squeamish  about  recognizing 
openly  the  fact  that  it  is  national  policy  to 
subsidize  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  about  that.  The  maintenance 
of  a  contented  agricultural  population  is  a 
national  interest  of  the  first  order.  That 
agriculture  requires  protection  and  help  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  mere  political  prudery  to  try  to 
hide  the  reality — which  is  that  agriculture 
must  be  a  protected  and  subsidized  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  read  the  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  Lippmann  says  in  regard  to  direct 
payments  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  direct  method 
is  the  easier  to  work  effectively,  we  should 
not  be  too  squeamish  about  recognizing 
openly  the  fact  that  it  is  national  policy  to 
subsidize  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  about  that.  The  maintenance 
of  a  contented  agricultural  population  is  a 
national  interest  of  the  first  order.  That 
agriculture  requires  protection  and  help  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  mere  political  prudery  to 
try  and  hide  the  reality — which  is  that  agri¬ 
culture  must  be  a  protected  and  subsidized 
occupation. 

I  can  agree  with  what  Mr.  Lippmann 
says,  but  I  wish  he  had  said  more.  I 
wish  he  had  pointed  out  how  much  of 
the  rest  of  our  economy  is  protected  and 
subsidized  in  one  form  or  another,  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  is  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
make  direct  payments  to  hog  and  cattle 
producers  to  avoid  the  loss  they  are  suf¬ 
fering  than  to  help  increase  the  profits 
of  meat  packers  in  the  name  of  helping 
farmers. 

For  some  reason,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  well-guarded  secret  that  much  more 
authority  exists  for  such  payments  than 
is  ever  brought  out  into  the  open.  It  has 
not  been  used.  It  will  not  be  used,  ap¬ 
parently,  unless  this  Congress  demon¬ 
strates  a  desire  and  a  willingness  for 
such  methods  to  be  used. 

Let  me  quote  from  section  32  of  Public 
Law  No.  320  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con¬ 
gress,  providing  for  use  of  receipts  from 
customs  duties  to  aid  agriculture.  More 
funds  have  existed  in  the  section  32  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
than  have  been  used  in  any  of  the  recent 
3  years  of  falling  farm  prices.  A  surplus 
of  funds  still  exists  there.  It  is  from 
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these  funds  that  the  Secretary  is  hesi¬ 
tantly  spending  some  $85  million  to  pur¬ 
chase  pork  products  from  packers. 

But  let  me  read  you  a  section  of  that 
law.  It  outlines  three  uses  to  which 
the  Secretary  may  put  the  section  32 
funds.  The  first  is  to  encourage  expor¬ 
tation  of  agricultural  commodities,  pro¬ 
viding  for  payments  of  benefits  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  losses  sustained  on 
such  exports.  That  is  how  we  have  au¬ 
thority  to  subsidize  exports,  such  as 
wheat.  The  second  use,  outlined  is  to 
encourage  diversion  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  from  normal  channels  of  trade  into 
byproducts,  again  authorizing  payments 
of  benefits  or  indemnities  to  cover  losses. 

It  is  the  third  use  to  which  I  want  to 
particularly  refer.  The  act  reads:  “re¬ 
establish  farmers  purchasing  power  by 
making  payments  in  connection  with  the 
normal  production  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  for  domestic  consumption.’’ 

The  act  further  says  that  the  sums 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be 
devoted  principally  to  the  perishable 
nonbasic  agricultural  commodities,  other 
than  those  receiving  price  support  bene¬ 
fits. 

It  was  for  just  such  purposes  as  help¬ 
ing  hog  producers,  cattle  producers,  and 
poultry  producers,  when  they  were  in 
trouble,  that  this  provision  was  made 
in  the  act. 

It  is  not  now  being  used  in  that 
manner. 

There  is  another  portion  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  law  many  people  seem  to  for¬ 
get. 

It  is  section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
still  on  our  statute  books  and  still  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

Let  me  read  that  section. 

It  says: 

Sec.  303.  If  and  when  appropriations  are 
made  therefore,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  payments  to  produc¬ 
ers  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco, 
on  their  normal  production  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  in  amounts  which,  together  with 
the  proceeds  thereof,  will  provide  a  return 
to  such  producers  which  is  as  nearly  equal 
to  parity  price  as  the  funds  so  made  availa¬ 
ble  will  permit. 

That  is  the  section  in  our  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  law  called  “Parity  Payments.” 
It  recognizes  our  goal  of  equality.  It 
has  not  been  used,  because  no  funds 
have  been  provided  to  implement  it.  Yet 
may  I  emphasize  that  this  administration 
at  no  time  has  asked  for  funds  to  imple¬ 
ment  it,  or  to  take  advantage  of  this  au¬ 
thority  in  any  way  as  an  alternative 
means  of  checking  falling  farm  income. 

This  administration  has  said  one  of 
its  objections  to  90  percent  price  sup¬ 
ports  has  been  that  they  force  prices  too 
high  for  effective  competition  in  world 
markets,  or  too  high  for  competition  with 
synthetic  substitutes. 

May  I  just  point  out,  in  passing,  if 
this  was  their  primary  concern — rather 
than  just  bringing  down  farm  prices — 
they  could  at  any  time  have  solved  that 
problem  they  raise  by  making  use  of  the 
parity  payments  authority  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  by  asking  Congress  for  funds  to  use 
it  as  an  alternative  to  achieving  support 
levels  through  loans  alone. 
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It  is  this  section  I  propose  amending, 
both  to  make  it  more  workable  and  to 
direct  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  using  it. 

My  amendment  would  simply  add 
livestock  and  dairy  products  to  the  com¬ 
modities  for  which  such  payments  are 
authorized. 

Then,  rather  than  making  such  pay¬ 
ments  contingent  only  on  appropriated 
funds,  my  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
specifically  saying  that  section  32  funds 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

To  my  reading  of  the  law,  that  is  al¬ 
ready  provided  in  section  32  itself.  But 
by  relating  the  section  32  funds  to  this 
parity  payment  section,  I  think  we  can 
make  clear  the  authority  to  use  compen¬ 
satory  payments,  particularly  for  per¬ 
ishable  commodities. 

I  might  just  add  that  farmers’  polls  in 
Iowa,  a  great  Republican  farm  State, 
have  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
such  compensatory  payments  as  a 
method  of  helping  the  hog  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the  con¬ 
cluding  portion  of  my  remarks. 

At  the  outset  I  declared  it  was  my 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  this  debate  afforded  to  correct 
much  of  the  misinformation  that  is  still 
being  spewed  out  across  the  countryside. 

I  have  endeavored  to  do  so,  with  facts. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

I  promised  to  explode  a  lot  of  myths. 
I  promised  to  get  rid  of,  once  and  for 
all,  these  unfounded  assumptions: 

First.  The  myth  that  90-percent  price 
supports  were  responsible  for  our  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  that  lower  sliding-scale  sup¬ 
ports  advocated  by  this  administration 
would  curtail  production  with  less  con¬ 
trols. 

Second.  The  myth  that  most  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  troubles  have  been  “the 
mess  he  inherited”  from  the  past  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration. 

Third.  The  myth  that  farmers  are  not 
really  hurting,  that  talk  of  economic 
hardship  is  just  political  talk. 

Fourth.  The  myth  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  has  advocated  nothing  for 
agriculture  but  90-percent  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

Fifth.  The  myth  that  we  have  never 
offered  any  constructive  suggestions  and 
have  no  answer  as  to  what  to  do  about 
our  current  temporary  surplus  supplies. 

Sixth.  The  myth  that  90  percent  of 
parity  is  either  high  or  rigid. 

In  documented  portions  of  my  address, 
extended  over  some  5  days  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  believe  I  have  provided  evidence 
refuting  these  myths.  When  I  started, 
I  invited  study  of  the  facts  I  presented 
as  against  claims  so  often  echoed  in  the 
press  by  opponents  of  the  Democratic 
farm  program. 

Now,  as  I  near  my  conclusion,  I  again 
invite  that  comparison. 

I  invite  that  comparison  with  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  has  been  presented  in  this  de¬ 
bate  to  the  contrary. 

None  of  the  facts  and  figures  I  present¬ 
ed  have  been  disproven.  They  stand  as 
answers  this  administration  is  unwilling 
to  face,  preferring  to  deal  in  vague  gen¬ 
eralities  and  nice-sounding  slogans. 

There  is  just  one  of  them  that  I  would 
like  to  expand  upon  slightly  in  this  con¬ 


clusion.  That  is  the  false  premise  that 
90  percent  of  parity  is  high  or  rigid. 

Parity  itself  is  a  fluctuating  scale.  It 
is  a  measuring  device  that  goes  up  and 
down  as  costs  go  up  and  down.  It  re¬ 
flects  other  changes  in  our  economy.  It 
is  flexible. 

I  defy  anybody  to  prove  how  a  per¬ 
centage  of  a  flexible  measurement  can  of 
itself  be  rigid. 

The  word  “high”  has  different  mean¬ 
ings  to  different  people.  It  has  been 
used  in  the  context  of  indicating  “too 
high.”  Of  course  90  percent  is  higher 
than  75  percent.  So  is  75  percent 
higher  than  50  percent. 

But  as  long  as  parity  is  our  accepted 
measurement  of  how  the  prices  a  farmer 
receives  compare  to  prices  the  farmer 
must  pay,  that  moving  parity  figure  is 
intended  to  mean  equality — like  a  scales 
in  balance. 

Certainly  it  is  unfair  to  call  90  percent 
of  equality  “high,”  when  it  is  10  percent 
below  equality,  10  percent  out  of  balance. 

One  hundred  percent  would  be  full 
equality.  One  hundred  and  ten  percent 
could  probably  be  called  “high.”  But  90 
percent  of  parity  cannot  properly  be 
called  “high,”  any  more  than  a  30-inch 
yardstick  could  be  called  “long.”  It 
would  be  longer  than  a  24 -inch  yardstick 
but  still  less  than  a  full  yardstick — still 
less  than  the  measurement  of  a  full  yard. 
It  would  be  short,  not  long.  And  90 
percent  of  parity  is  no  different. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  situation 
was  described  in  a  nutshell  by  Adlai 
Stevenson  recently  when  he  said: 

Our  objective  for  agriculture  is  equality 
with  other  parts  of  our  economy. 

Our  yardstick  for  measuring  this  equality 
is  parity — a  formula  for  fairness  based  on 
relating  what  a  farmer  gets  for  what  he  sells 
to  what  he  must  pay  for  what  he  buys.  And 
90  percent  of  what  is  fair  is  certainly  not 
unfair,  or  too  high.  Support  by  Government 
loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  basic  com¬ 
modities  is  all  the  more  necessary  at  the 
present  time,  when  farmers’  income  is  falling 
and  we  are  moving  further  away  from  the 
goal  of  equality. 

Adlai  Stevenson  made  that  statement 
in  a  message  sent  to  the  Democratic  Mid¬ 
west  conference  in  Des  Moines,  October 
21  and  22,  before  he  was  an  announced 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  Mr.  Stevenson’s  entire 
statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Adlai  e.  Stevenson  to  the 

Democratic  Midwest  Conference  in  Des 

Moines,  October  21  and  22,  1955 

There  could  be  no  more  important  meet¬ 
ing  in  America  today  than  this  Midwest 
Democratic  Farm  Conference.  A  construc¬ 
tive  farm  program  has  become  the  Nation’s 
No.  1  need:  And  it  becomes  more  apparent 
with  every  passing  day  that  this  need  will  be 
met  only  through  leadership  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party. 

I  join  with  you  at  Des  Moines  in  your 
purpose  to  make  clear  our  united  resolve  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  insure  a  healthy 
farm  economy.  For  farming  is  much  more 
than  an  essential  industry:  It  is  a  way  of 
life  that  must  be  preserved  and  encour¬ 
aged.  In  much  of  the  free  world  land  re¬ 
form  and  tenure  by  the  many  instead  of  the 


few  is  a  major  goal.  Let  us  not  go  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  the  United  States  and 
plow  under  the  family  farmer. 

Our  objective  for  agriculture  is  equality 
with  the  other  parts  of  our  economy. 

Our  yardstick  for  measuring  this  equality 
is  parity — a  formula  for  fairness  based  on 
relating  what  %  farmer  gets  for  what  he  sells 
to  what  he  must  pay  for  what  he  buys.  And 
90  percent  of  what  is  fair  is  certainly  not 
unfair  or  too  high.  Support  by  Government 
loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  basic  com¬ 
modities  is  all  the  more  necessary  at  the 
present  time  when  farmers’  income  is  falling 
and  we  are  moving  further  away  from  the 
goal  of  equality. 

But  such  price  supports  do  not  by  them¬ 
selves  constitute  a  complete  farm  program. 
The  debate  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
issue,  important  as  it  is,  of  flexible  against 
firm  price  supports.  We  must  face  the 
realities  of  surpluses  and  unbalanced  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done  to 
accomplish  a  farm  program  which  is  fair  to 
everyone. 

For  some  commodities,  especially  perish¬ 
ables,  direct  production  payments,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  avoid  surplus  accumulation  and 
work  better  than  loan  and  storage  arrange¬ 
ments. 

And  a  constructive  farm  policy  must  in¬ 
clude  incentives  for  the  transfer  of  un¬ 
needed  grain  acreage  into  conservation  uses. 
It  means  encouraging  a  shift  to  greater  live¬ 
stock  and  less  cereal  production,  and  build¬ 
ing  up  our  soil  resources  for  tomorrow’s  200 
million  Americans. 

It  means  using  our  abundance  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  our  foreign  policy  abroad  and 
a  weapon  against  hunger  at  home. 

It  means  creating  larger  markets  and  more 
purchasing  power  for  farm  products. 

It  means  a  new  lock  at  the  farmers’  credit 
needs. 

And  it  means  recognizing  our  abundance 
as  a  passing  problem  in  this  growing  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  a  blessing,  not  a  curse.  For  the 
problems  of  abundance  are  part  of  the  price 
of  America’s  strength — a  strength  which  it  is 
our  obligation  to  use,  to  conserve,  to  im¬ 
prove. 

This  conference  is  a  happy  reminder  of 
the  long  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
building  that  strength,  and  in  doing  for  the 
American  farmer  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Adlai  Stevenson  is  for  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  He  was  for  90  percent  of  parity  in 
1952  and  he  is  for  90  percent  of  parity 
today.  A  deliberate  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deceive  farmers  about  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  agriculture.  Fortunately, 
farmers  recognize  a  man  of  truth  when 
they  see  one.  I  have  just  returned  from 
attending  farm  meetings  with  Adlai 
Stevenson.  I  know  how  he  stands. 
Anyone  who  says  otherwise  is  not  fac¬ 
ing  the  facts.  Adlai  Stevenson  is  for  90 
percent  of  parity.  And,  gentlemen, 
Adlai  Stevenson  does  not  make  up  his 
mind  lightly,  on  shallow  or  surface 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  involved.  It  is 
his  carefully  considered  judgment  that 
we  are  right  in  fighting  for  90  percent  of 
parity,  to  get  agricultural  income 
nearer  its  goal  of  full  equality. 

It  is  amazing  how  the  press  can  dis¬ 
tort  plain,  simple  language  to  give  it 
their  own  meaning.  It  is  amazing  how 
they  can  continue  to  make  it  appear 
that  90  percent  of  parity  for  farmers  is 
something  high  to  which  he  is  really  not 
entitled. 

It  still  amazes  me  that  we  can  apply 
such  discriminating  tactics  to  agricul- 
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ture,  but  not  to  any  other  segment  of 
our  economy. 

We  provide  90  percent  mortgage 
guaranties  for  our  home  loans,  to  pro¬ 
tect  bankers  from  loss.  We  guarantee 
the  loan  on  90  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  house.  Yet  nobody  calls 
that  guaranty  high  or  rigid. 

We  now  offer  the  same  thing  to  the 
farmer.  We  offer  to  loan  him  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  his  com¬ 
modity,  with  that  appraisal  determined 
by  the  parity  computations  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  as  our  measuring  de¬ 
vice.  The  farmer’s  commodities  are  his 
collateral,  just  as  the  house  is  collateral. 
Both  have  to  be  taken  over  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  if  the  borrower  cannot  repay 
his  loan.  Either  can  be  sold  out  earlier 
if  the  borrower  finds  a  buyer  at  a  higher 
figure,  and  can  sell  at  enough  to  repay 
his  loan  and  still  make  a  profit.  Each 
pays  interest  on  the  loans. 

Why  the  fuss  about  90  percent  of 
parity  loans  to  farmers,  and  no  mention 
of  the  90 -percent  loan  guaranties  to 
bankers? 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
approve  such  housing  loan  guaranties 
I  think  they  are  in  the  national  interest 
to  stimulate  home  ownership  and  the 
building  industry.  But  I  feel  the  same 
way  about  such  loans  to  the  farmers. 
Again,  they  are  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest — to  assure  diligent  farmers,  work¬ 
ing  hard,  that  they  will  not  face  dis¬ 
astrous  prices  if  they  can  outwit  the 
other  natural  hazards  that  always 
confront  farming. 

It  does  not  guarantee  them  any  set 
income.  It  does  not  assure  them  any 
profit.  It  is  just  a  floor  under  then- 
attempt  to  achieve  even  better  prices  so 
they  can  come  closer  to  the  full  equality 
to  which  everybody  pays  lip  service. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
place  that  safety  net  high  enough  to 
avoid  any  serious  injury  to  the  farmer, 
or  whether  we  let  him  fall  so  far  before 
catching  him  so  that  he  only  breaks  a 
couple  of  legs,  rather  than  his  neck. 

If  you  are  going  to  provide,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  a  safety  net  or  floor  under 
agriculture,  let  us  put  it  where  it  will  do 
some  good — and  let  us  not  take  it  away 
when  he  needs  it  most. 

There  is  one  other  myth  that  keeps 
cropping  up  which  I  have  not  touched 
upon  in  these  remarks.  Perhaps  now  is 
a  good  time  to  do  so. 

Our  Republican  friends  take  great  de¬ 
light  in  trying  to  interpret  the  1948 
Democratic  platform  for  us,  telling  us 
over  and  over  that  the  Democrats  were 
for  flexible  supports  then,  what  made 
them  change? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  difference  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans  is  that  we  are  willing  to 
learn,  and  to  put  our  learning  to  good 
advantage.  We  are  willing  to  change, 
when  change  is  needed.  We  realize  that 
there  is  some  value  in  being  stubborn, 
but  there  is  no  value  in  being  just  plain, 
confounded  stubborn. 

However,  there  is  more  to  that  1948 
platform  promise  than  our  Republican 
friends  would  have  us  think.  All  they 
talk  about  is  that  the  Democrats  said 


they  were  for  a  flexible  price-support 
system.  But  what  kind  of  a  flexible  sys¬ 
tem?  Let  us  look  at  the  platform  itself. 

Here  is  what  it  said: 

We  favor  a  permanent  system  of  flexible 
price  supports  for  agricultural  products  to 
maintain  farm  income  on  a  parity  wltb  farm 
operating  costs. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  a  program  the  Re¬ 
publicans  are  offering?  Have  they 
shown  us  that  their  flexible  system  would 
maintain  farm  income  on  a  parity  with 
farm  operating  costs? 

The  record  flatly  and  loudly  says  “No.” 

Perhaps  if  they  came  to  us  with  a 
flexible  system  from  90  percent  to  110 
percent  of  parity,  making  sure  we  were 
aimed  at  the  parity  of  farm  income  fall¬ 
ing  in  between  we  could  share  some  in¬ 
terest  in  their  suggestions. 

And  there  is  nothing  in  the  platform 
language  which  means  we  confined 
flexibility  to  a  sliding  scale  downward. 

We  were  interested  in  flexibility  of 
methods,  to  maintain  farm  income  on  a 
parity  with  farm  operating  costs. 

I  was  on  that  platform  committee. 
Perhaps  I  am  in  a  better  position  to 
know  our  objectives  than  some  of  our 
Republican  critics  are. 

During  the  Truman  administration 
we  proposed  such  flexibility  of  methods, 
aimed  at  maintaining  farm  income  on  a 
parity  with  farm  operating  costs.  We 
proposed  using  production  payments  as 
well  as  loans  and  purchases  as  an  alter¬ 
native  method  of  support,  to  put  some 
proper  flexibility  into  the  methods  of 
achieving  full  parity  of  farm  income. 
We  proposed  shifting  our  standard  of 
measurement  from  farm  prices  to  farm 
income  to  come  closer  to  the  goal  we 
set  in  that  platform. 

But  such  suggestions  were  recklessly 
crucified  by  one  of  the  most  brutal  po¬ 
litical  attacks  in  history  against  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Brannan.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  political  bugaboo  they 
have  built  up  about  his  suggestions,  the 
Republicans  would  be  happy  to  have 
some  of  them  to  lean  upon  today.  Use 
of  direct  payments  as  a  means  of  sup¬ 
port  rather  than  just  withholding  com¬ 
modities  under  loan  or  storing  them 
after  purchase  had  been  held  to  be  a 
far  more  efficient  way  of  achieving  our 
social  and  economic  objectives  by  many 
economists  and  observers  who  have  given 
careful  study  to  farm  policy.  Some,  of 
Secretary  Benson’s  own  consultants, 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  grain 
trade,  made  that  very  recommendation 
to  him.  They  got  rid  of  the  consultants. 
They  did  not  want  people  around  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  nobody  had  really 
given  serious  consideration  to  Secretary 
Brannan’s  recommendations  on  their 
merits.  Instead,  they  just  became  po¬ 
litical  footballs  to  be  kicked  around. 

Just  the  other  day,  Walter  Lippmann, 
discussing  the  impact  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  policy  on  foreign  policy,  said  we 
should  be  more  honest  about  achieving 
our  social  objectives  and  turn  to  such 
direct  payments. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  achieve  that  purpose.  Perhaps 
it  is  unlikely  it  will  be  accepted.  I  am 
offering  it,  however,  because  I  believe 
it  js  right  and  sound.  And  the  time  will 
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come  when  future  students  of  agricul¬ 
tural  policy  will  say  many  of  our  troubles 
today  could  have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
turned  to  this  course  several  years  ago 
when  a  Democratic  administration  sug¬ 
gested  it. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  1948  platform  to  kill  off 
one  more  myth.  I  hope  it  silences  those 
who  like  to  prate  about  the  Democrats 
being  inconsistent.  It  is  the  Republicans 
Who  have  been  inconsistent,  and  are 
still  being  inconsistent. 

In  the  1952  campaign,  they  were  for 
anything  to  win  the  farm  vote. 

After  they  were  elected,  they  were 
ready  to  throw  our  farm  program  into 
the  discard. 

Now  that  another  election  year  has 
rolled  around  again,  once  more  they 
seem  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to 
try  and  convince  farmers  they  are  not 
as  bad  as  most  farmers  know  they  have 
been. 

I  say  “almost  anything.”  They  still 
insist  on  trying  to  win  a  symbolic  victory 
by  defeating  90  percent  supports,  no 
matter  what  they  have  to  promise  or 
do  to  get  that  hollow  victory — a  victory 
for  them  at  the  expense  of  farmers. 

They  cry  and  shout  about  “surpluses” 
then  they  offer  southern  Senators  not 
to  cut  acreage  allotments  and  keep 
price  supports  at  a  reasonably  high 
level,  if  they  will  only  help  them  save 
face  by  defeating  “90  percent  of  parity.” 

They  cry  and  shout  about  surpluses, 
they  they  offer  Midwest  Republicans  to 
keep  the  same  present  support  level  on 
corn  for  election  year  while  lifting  allot¬ 
ments  and  letting  growers  produce  all 
the  corn  they  want — just  so  they  can 
still  say  they  defeated  “90  percent  of 
parity.” 

Let  me  point  out,  of  course,  that  all  of 
these  golden  promises  are  only  for  one 
year.  They  will  do  anything  now  to 
win,  just  so  authority  is  in  their  hands 
to  give  farmers  a  worse  beating  next 
year  after  elections  are  over.  If  the 
President’s  promise  at  Kasson  meant 
nothing,  what  do  Secretary  Benson’s 
promises  now  mean? 

Let  me  voice  this  warning  to  those 
tempted  by  Secretary  Benson’s  lobbying 
bait  : 

For  every  extra  acre  of  corn  he  offers 
to  let  farmers  produce  above  last  year’s 
allotments  during  this  election  year  he 
will  cut  back  twice  as  hard  next  year. 

For  every  extra  acre  of  cotton  he  offers 
the  South  to  try  and  win  votes  to  keep 
discretionary  power  in  his  own  hands-*- 
he  will  cut  back  twice  as  hard  next  year. 
And  he  will  make  that  after-the-election 
cutback  in  both  acreage  and  price,  you 
can  be  sure. 

Those  who  may  be  urging  the  farmers 
to  accept  this  bait  today  will  be  the  first 
to  howl  next  year  when  they  are  firmly 
implanted  on  Benson’s  fishing  hook. 

Inconsistent?  What  could  be  more 
inconsistent  than  Secretary  Benson’s 
election-year  policies.  He  opposes  the 
soil-bank  idea  in  October;  he  hails  it  as 
the  cure  for  all  evils  in  January.  He  in¬ 
vokes  the  tightest  curb  in  history  on  com 
by  announcing  it  is  necessary  to  cut  back 
acreage  allotments  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  to  43  million  acres,  then  he 
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agrees  to  letting  production  be  stepped 
up  to  fifty-six  or  fifty-seven  million  acres 
as  long  as  he  can  say  he  won  on  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  drastic  corn  allot¬ 
ment  was  unjustified  in  the  face  of  our 
limited  corn  reserves.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  was  part  of  political  manipula¬ 
tion  to  stir  an  outcry  among  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  for  lifting  all  controls — which  he 
was  willing  to  do  if  he  could  have  his  own 
way  on  prices. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  some  farmers 
have  taken  the  bait.  But  more  thought¬ 
ful  ones  have  taken  a  second  look  and 
have  informed  me  that  they  want  no 
part  of  Secretary  Benson’s  schemes. 
They  would  rather  take  their  chance  on 
a  program  that  lets  them  know  what  is 
also  going  to  happen  next  year  than  to 
have  election-year  bait  dangled  in  front 
of  them  with  no  assurance  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  how  strongly 
farmers  feel  about  this  issue  before  us. 
I  could  bring  mail  into  this  Chamber 
by  the  bushel  basket.  I  have  presented 
a  few  random  samples  for  the  Record. 

Last  Monday  night,  a  fanner  out  in 
Iowa  whom  I  had  never  met  or  heard 
of  before  picked  up  his  telephone  and 
called  me  long  distance  to  say  they  were 
desperate — that  they  simply  must  have 
a  farm  bill  that  raises  their  income,  not 
just  the  Eisenhower-Benson  public  re¬ 
lations  program. 

He  was  Joe  Coleman,  of  Clare,  Iowa. 

I  learned  some  interesting  things  from 
him.  It  appeal’s  he  was  one  of  five  panel 
discussion  leaders  on  the  annual  panel 
of  the  National  Farm  Institute  at  Des 
Moines  recently.  This  is  one  of  our 
great  annual  farm  forums. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  have  it  present 
all  viewpoints.  Yet  its  own  sponsors 
were  surprised  to  find,  according  to  Mr. 
Coleman,  that  every  member  of  the 
panel  insisted  farmers  must  have  at 
least  90  percent  of  parity. 

We  have  not  seen  much  about  that 
in  the  papers.  But  you  can  rest  assured 
we  would  have  read  reams  about  it  if 
even  3  out  of  the  5  discussion  leaders 
decided  we  did  not  need  90  percent  of 
parity. 

When  farmers  way  out  in  the  Midwest, 
in  sheer  desperation,  call  long  distance 
to  ask  Senators  from  other  States  for 
help,  I  think  it  is  convincing  evidence  of 
how  strongly  they  feel. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  some 
of  the  telegrams  I  have  received  for  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  some  more 
selected  at  random  to  show  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  area  from  which  I  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aitkin,  Minn.,  March  7,  195G. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  stand  firm  90  percent  parity,  par¬ 
ticularly  dairy. 

Board  op  Directors,  North  Star 
Co-op  Society. 


Herman,  Minn.,  March  7 , 1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Ninety  percent  support  urgently  needed  for 
welfare  of  national  economy. 

Lawrence  Dreis,  Chokio,  Minn. 


Cambridge,  Minn.,  March  5,  1956. 
Senator  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.t 

Expressing  sentiment  of  400  families  of  the 
Isanti  County  Farmers  Union  we  are  proud 
to  have  you  working  for  us  as  you  have  on 
this  farm  bill.  Provide  family  farm  cut  off 
$25,000  a  must. 

Alden  Anderson,  President. 

Stacy,  Minn. 

Forman,  N.  Dak.,  March  6,  1956. 
Senator  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  strongly  to  vote  for  90  percent 
parity  income  bill.  We  demand  action  for 
relief  of  our  distress  now  or  there  may  be  a 
national  farmers  holiday  association  in  the 
making.  We  have  been  Bensonized  long 
enough. 

Board  op  Directors  Farmers  Union  Oil  Co. 


Ogema,  Minn.,  February  20,  1956. 
Senator  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for 
your  good  work  for  farmers.  We  are  back  of 
you  100  percent.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Give  us  a  good  farm  program  of  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity. 

Ogema  Farmers  Union, 
Jerome  Kirva,  President. 

Alexandria,  Minn.,  March  3,  1956 
Honorable  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

To  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
gallant  efforts  you  are  putting  forth  in  fight 
for  farm  parity,  may  God  give  you  continued 
strength  and  wisdom. 

Foraday  Farmers  Union, 
John  C.  Bartos. 

Aitkin,  Minn.,  March  1,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey: 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  believe  that  the  soil-bank  program 
will  not  be  of  any  help  to  Aitkin  County 
or  any  county  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
We  do  however  believe  90  percent  of  parity 
on  butterfat  in  milk  will  help  the  few  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  trying  to  stay  on  their  farms. 
Aitkin  Cooperative  Creamery 

Association, 

Barney  Janzen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Moline,  III.,  February  29,  1956. 
Senator  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Congratulations  your  speech  of  February 
27.  We  the  small  family  farmer  need  more 
men  like  you  to  represent  us  in  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sincerely, 

Rock  Island  County  Farmers  Union; 
James  C.  Bennett,  Chester  D.  Skeel, 
William  A.  Layer,  John  H.  Layer,  Jr., 
Gero  Hoskins,  Robt.  Kroeger,  Joseph 
Smflenski,  Richard  Dswitte,  Julius  de 
Baillie,  Virgil  Vaimsright,  Walter 
Kilby,  Watter  H.  Siever,  Clifford  Kil- 
ley,  Marion  Kelley,  Ruby  McCliurch. 


Latta,  S.  C.,  March  7,  1956. 
Senator  Hurbert  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Your  speech  on  farm  bill  in  Congressional 
Record  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  a 
Senator  has  ever  said  on  Senate  floor. 
Greatly  appreciate  all  you  are  trying  to  do 
for  us  and  our  America. 

Houston  Manning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  President  Eisenhower  sent  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress, 
the  famous  CBS  commentator  Edward 
R.  Murrow  was  out  in  the  Midwest.  He 
was  out  where  he  could  sense  for  himself 
and  see  for  himself  what  was  happen¬ 


ing,  and  how  concerned  farm  people 
were. 

Ed  Murrow  made  his  broadcast  of  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  from  7:  45  to  8  p.  m„  from  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  He  had  big  news  to  cover- 
comment  on  the  President’s  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Yet  he  had  even  bigger 
news:  the  upset  feeling  in  Midwest  agri¬ 
culture. 

Conditions  he  found  impressed  him  so 
deeply  that  he  devoted  at  least  half  of 
his  news  report  to  what  he  found  out  by 
visiting  among  farmers. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  remarks.  Here 
is  what  he  said: 

The  past  2  days,  and  much  of  the  nights, 
have  been  spent  talking  with  farmers  and 
small-business  men  in  southwest  Iowa, 
around  Corning,  and  in  western  Wisconsin, 
in  Baron  County.  In  Iowa  it  costs  more  to 
feed  a  hog  than  the  hog  will  bring  at  mar¬ 
ket — talked  with  three  medium  sized  farm¬ 
ers — none  expected  to  show  a  profit  this 
year — bankers  are  refusing  loans  on  smaller 
farms — the  trend  is  toward  bigness.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  younger  men,  those  who 
started  farming  after  the  war,  are  giving  up, 
leaving  the  farm. 

Purchasers  at  the  general  store  are  down, 
credit  is  tight.  Sales  of  farm  machinery 
have  declined,  some  implement  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  lay  off  men.  There  is 
nothing  approaching  panic  and  not  much 
bitterness,  but  some  old  line  Republicans  are 
saying,  “There’s  got  to  be  a  change.”  If  there 
is  anyone  in  that  part  of  the  country  who 
supports  Secretary  Benson’s  policies,  he  is 
mighty  hard  to  find. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  full  portion  of  Mr.  Murrow’’s 
broadcast  dealing  with  agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  past  2  days  and  much  of  the  nights 
have  been  spent  talking  with  farmers  and 
small-business  men  in  southwest  Iowa, 
around  Corning,  and  in  western  Wisconsin, 
in  Baron  County.  In  Iowa  it  costs  more  to 
feed  a  hog  than  the  hog  will  bring  at  mar¬ 
ket — talked  with  three  medium-size  farm¬ 
ers — Hone  expected  to  show  a  profit  this 
year — bankers  are  refusing  loans  on  smaller 
farms— the  trend  is  toward  bigness.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  younger  men,  those  who 
started  farming  after  the  war  are  giving  up, 
leaving  the  farm. 

Purchases  at  the  general  store  are  down, 
credit  is  tight.  Sales  of  farm  machinery 
have  declined,  some  implement  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  lay  off  men.  There  is 
nothing  approaching  panic  and  not  much 
bitterness,  but  some  old-line  Republicans 
are  saying,  “There’s  got  to  be  a  change.”  If 
there  is  anyone  in  that  part  of  the  country 
who  supports  Secretary  Benson’s  policies, 
lie’s  mighty  hard  to  find. 

Up  in  Wisconsin  the  dairy  farmers,  those 
of  the  family-size  farm,  don’t  seem  to  be 
hurting  quite  so  much  as  the  corn  and  hog 
men  in  Iowa.  But  their  net  income  is  down 
and  good  observers  who  spend  all  their  time 
with  them  say  a  whole  lot  of  Republicans 
are  “thinking  of  changing  their  votes.”  In 
neither  place  was  there  any  enthusiasm  for 
the  soil-bank  proposal.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  won't  help  the  small 
farmer,  and  it  won’t  work  anyway,  because 
more  intensive  cultivation  and  improved 
fertilizers  will  keep  production  about  where 
it  is.  President  Eisenhower  didn’t  give  the 
farmers  any  news  when  he  told  the  Nation 
today,  that  “our  farm  people  are  not  sharing 
as  they  should,  in  the  general  prosperity’’ 
they  know  that  all  too  well,  and  there  are 
many  of  them  who  predict  that  it  won’t  be 
long  before  other  segments  of  the  economy 
will  begin  to  feel  the  loss  of  the  farmers’ 
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purchasing  power.  One  interesting  aspect  of 
the  farmers’  discontent  is  the  criticism,  and 
indeed  abuse  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  and  the  lack  of  criticism  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  They  blame  him  for  Ben¬ 
son,  but  not  for  their  condition.  Many  of 
them  say  Ike  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
farming  anyway.  Insofar  as  they  blame  the 
President,  it  Is  rather  like  the  sadness  of 
neighbors  when  a  father  turns  the  prosperous 
home  place  over  to  an  incompetent  son,  who 
doesn’t  farm  it  well. 

But  the  thing  that  interested  me  about 
these  farmers  wasn’t  their  politics.  It  was 
the  men  themselves.  The  sober  and  in¬ 
formed  manner  in  which  they  will  discuss 
the  state  of  the  Nation’s  agriculture,  not  just 
their  personal  problems. 

Their  concern  about  what  is  happening  to 
this  country  in  terms  of  bigness,  not  just 
bigger  farms,  but  bigger  everything.  They 
care,  in  almost  desperate  terms  about  the 
individual.  They  worry,  and  they  have  a 
conscience,  and  a  community  sense  when 
the  young  ex-GI  can’t  make  it  and  has  to 
hold  a  closing-out  sale,  and  go  to  town  to 
look  for  a  job.  Down  in  Iowa  the  ground  is 
brown  and  dry  and  cracked,  they  want  mois¬ 
ture,  but  they  also  want  to  know  what  is 
going  to  be  the  result  of  the  political  mess 
in  France.  They  argue  about  subsidies  and 
price  supports,  and  then  wonder  out  loud  if 
some  way  can’t  be  found  to  use  the  wheat 
and  corn  we  have  in  storage  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  policy  in  the  struggle 
against  communism.  There  is  a  quiet  dig¬ 
nity  and  directness  about  these  men  that 
is  both  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  this 
weekend  farmer.  There  are  places  in  Wis¬ 
consin  where  the  television  aerials  are  as 
high  as  the  windmills.  The  rich  land  lies 
under  16  inches  of  snow — towns  are  far 
apart — a  low-flying  plane  shows  you  the 
tracks  of  manure  spreaders  in  the  snow.  You 
tell  the  lakes  from  the  land  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  few  men  fishing  through  the 
ice — tiny  black  puppets  on  a  huge  white 
sheet — and  flying  in  to  Minneapolis,  where 
this  report  is  originating,  I  thought  back 
over  the  2  days  and  nights  of  conversation. 

I  don’t  know  the  answer  to  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem.  The  farmers  can’t  agree,  they  are 
divided,  but  they  are  thinking.  I  heard  them 
discuss  it  with  less  heat  and  more  concern 
and  information  than  I  have  heard  from 
their  elected  representatives,  and  they  are 
listening  and  looking.  I  heard  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  incisive  comment  and  criticism  of  radio 
and  television  in  2  days  than  I  have  heard 
along  Madison  Avenue  in  many  moons.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  plan  radio  and  television  programs, 
when  they  don’t  like  a  proposal  dismiss  it 
with  the  phrase,  "But  will  they  like  it  in 
Iowa,  or  Minnesota?  At  least  I  found  the 
answer  to  that  one — if  it’s  good,  they  will. 
The  program  planners  ought  to  think  a  little 
more  about  those  small  houses  and  big  barns, 
with  the  television  aerial  as  high  as  a  wind¬ 
mill." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Murrow  is  a  good  reporter.  He  calls  his 
shots  as  he  sees  them.  His  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  Midwest  agriculture  is  some¬ 
thing  for  all  of  us  to  think  about  seri¬ 
ously. 

Mr.  President,  any  good  farm  program 
is  going  to  cost  money,  just  as  any  other 
program  to  bolster  our  economy  costs 
money.  But  costs  are  relative  things, 
and  they  should  not  be  distorted  out  of 
proportion. 

We  are  inclined  to  create  a  national 
crisis  over  investing  a  billion  dollars  to 
save  our  agricultural  economy,  yet  how 
many  people  even  bother  to  know  that 
our  economic  aid  to  Indochina  alone, 
during  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955,  totaled 
$1,666,551,000? 


That  is  what  it  is  listed  at  in  the  ICA 
Operation  Report  of  November  16,  1955. 

For  the  same  2  years,  we  provided 
$587,600,000  in  economic  aid  to  Korea, 
and  $249,275,000  in  economic  aid  to  For¬ 
mosa. 

Now,  I  am  not  complaining  about  these 
expenditures.  They  were  made  because 
it  was  felt  necessary  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  to  make  them.  I  supported  them. 

But  I  certainly  think  if  we  can  spend 
billions  to  lift  the  economy  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  far  corners  of  the  earth,  it  is 
mighty  petty  of  us  to  be  quibbling  about 
costs  of  a  farm  program  for  our  own 
American  people. 

In  my  opinion,  funds  used  in  our  farm 
program  are  not  really  costs.  Funds  used 
to  bring  agriculture  back  into  proper 
balance  with  the  rest  of  our  economy  are 
an  investment — not  a  loss.  Such  expen¬ 
ditures  would  be  an  investment  in  the 
greatest  potential  market  available  for 
our  entire  economy  today. 

Restoring  the  present  25  percent  loss  in 
farm  purchasing  power  could  and  should 
be  only  the  start  toward  developing  the 
untapped  markets  for  the  products  of 
American  industry  right  at  our  own  rural 
backdoor. 

We  expend  vast  sums  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  underdeveloped  and  under¬ 
privileged  areas  of  the  world,  in  the  hope 
of  creating  new  future  markets  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  American  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Yet  we  are  overlooking  far  greater 
potential  markets  among  our  own  people 
in  lower  income  brackets,  who  could 
more  rapidly  put  increased  purchasing 
power  back  into  the  economic  stream  of 
our  own  Nation. 

Facts  and  figures  I  have  previously 
presented  to  the  Senate  from  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association’s  Family  Farm 
Survey  strongly  support  this  conten¬ 
tion — facts  and  figures  obtained  from 
farmers  themselves,  as  to  their  needs  for 
immediate  purchases. 

Before  American  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  alines  itself  too  far  against  effective 
action  for  economic  recovery  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  whatever  the  temporary  price  may 
seem  to  be,  let  it  weigh  carefully  the 
vast  potential  contribution  a  prospering 
agriculture  can  and  will  make  to  the 
future  of  business  and  industry  itself — 
and  the  loss  business  and  industry  must 
face  if  it  lets  that  market  continue  to 
dwindle. 

I  want  to  conclude  this  comprehensive 
summary  of  farm  policy  and  farm  legis¬ 
lative  debate  with  one  theme. 

We  are  making  vital  decisions  starting 
tomorrow. 

They  are  not  just  political  decisions. 

They  are  decisions  affecting  the  lives 
of  people — of  American  people. 

Quite  frankly,  at  this  stage,  despite 
all  the  public  predictions,  I  think  no  one 
can  safely  say  the  outcome.  It  is  up  to 
each  Senator’s  individual  conscience. 

It  is  not  a  decision  to  be  made  reck¬ 
lessly  or  lightly.  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  and  energy  to  try  and 
present  a  complete  record  of  the  facts 
and  figures  involved  in  this  argument. 
They  are  all  there  in  the  Record  to  read, 
if  Senators  will  take  time  to  check  them. 


I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  going  among  farm  people,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  farm  people. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  so  convinced  they 
are  being  wrongly  treated  that  I  have 
put  aside  other  vital  issues  of  keen  in¬ 
terest  to  me— to  fight  for  what  I  believe 
is  justice. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
issue  in  that  light. 

Underlying  all  our  considerations  of 
agricultural  policy  in  this  country  must 
be  continued  recognition  of  the  human 
elements  involved,  the  human  and  social 
values  that  are  far  more  important  than 
material  values. 

America  is  not  just  efficiency  and  big¬ 
ness.  America  is  people — people  with 
needs  and  wants.  People  with  hopes 
and  aspirations.  American  agriculture 
is  more  than  just  efficient  production. 
It  is  family  living.  It  is  church  on 
Sunday.  It  is  the  family  picnic,  and 
the  rural  school. 

The  moral  level  of  American  social 
and  political  institutions  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  wholesome  atmosphere 
created  by  men  and  women  and  their 
families  who  live  on  our  family  farms. 
That  contribution  to  America’s  strength 
must  never  be  ignored,  nor  its  preserva¬ 
tion  neglected. 

The  strength  of  America  is  in  its  peo¬ 
ple — its  people  at  work  in  gainful  em¬ 
ployment,  its  farmers  producing  at  fair 
prices,  its  merchants  selling  their  foods 
and  services  in  sufficient  volume  to  main¬ 
tain  a  profit. 

The  strength  of  America  is  to  be  found 
in  the  children  in  good  schools,  its  old 
people  cared  for  in  dignity  in  the  twi¬ 
light  years  of  their  lives. 

The  strength  of  America  is  found  in 
the  fulfillment  and  practice  of  the  great 
spiritual  and  moral  principles  that  have 
guided  us  throughout  our  history.  Yes, 
the  strength  of  America  is  found  in  a 
faith  in  God,  and  a  trust  in  the  people. 

It  is  this  kind  of  America  I  believe  in, 
and  it  is  to  this  kind  of  an  America  that 
I  dedicate  my  life  and  whatever  talents 
God  may  have  given  me. 

And  it  is  for  this  kind  of  America  that 
I  believe  it  is  essential  we  maintain  a 
strong  and  prospering  agriculture,  sol¬ 
idly  based  upon  family  farms. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  each 
major  segment  of  our  population  de¬ 
pends  for  its  prosperity  on  the  contin¬ 
ued  health  and  vigor  of  the  other  major 
segments.  Today  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  agriculture,  a  vital  partner  in  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  being  faced  with  the 
most  serious  crisis  in  years,  while  the 
other  two  partners — industry  and 
labor — enjoy  record  prosperity.  How 
long  can  this  paradox  continue? 

Remembering  that  every  depression  in 
our  history  has  been  preceded  by  a  break 
in  farm  income,  all  Americans  should 
ponder  this  question  well,  and  we  here  in 
Congress  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  doing  something  about  it,  must  take 
prompt  and  forthright  action  to  help  ag¬ 
riculture  regain  its  fair  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income. 

My  purpose  in  making  these  remarks 
today  will  be  threefold:  First,  to  analyze 
the  situation  as  I  see  it;  second,  to  point 
out  what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the 
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basic  weaknesses  of  the  measures  being 
taken  and  others  being  proposed;  and 
third,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  I 
hope  will  help  to  achieve  a  workable 
and  effective  farm  program. 

To  diagnose  just  how  serious  the  ills  of 
agriculture  have  become,  let  us  exam¬ 
ine,  first,  the  decline  in  farm  income; 
second,  the  shift  in  our  rural  population 
away  from  the  farms  and  into  the  urban 
centers;  third,  the  tendency  of  larger 
farms  to  “gobble  up”  the  smaller  ones; 
and  fourth,  the  continued  increase  in 
farm  production  despite  acreage  cut¬ 
backs,  declining  foreign  market,  and 
ever-mounting  surpluses  of  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

Net  farm  income  in  the  United  States 
declined  28  percent  between  1952  and 
1955,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
This  reduction  was  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  for  the  1  year  from  1954  to  1955 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
same  3 -year  period  between  1952  and 
1955,  corporation  profits  after  taxes  in¬ 
creased  39  percent. 

The  decline  in  farm  income  is  not  re¬ 
flected  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 
For  farm  products  as  a  whole,  the 
shrinkage  of  that  portion  of  the  house¬ 
wife’s  dollar  going  to  the  farmer  has  been 
14  cents  in  the  9  years  following  the  post¬ 
war  year  of  1946.  The  farmer  at  that 
time  got  52  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  by 
the  housewife  on  food,  but  now  he  gets 
only  38  cents.  A  preliminary  estimate 
by  Department  of  Agriculture  economists 
shows  that  United  States  consumers 
spent  $46.3  billion  on  domestic  farm  food 
products  in  1955.  This  is  based  on  retail 
cost  at  the  grocery  store  level  and  does 
not  include  that  spent  in  restaurants. 
Of  this  amount,  the  farmers  received 
$18.3  billion,  and  the  handling  costs 
totaled  $28  billion.  Significantly,  the 
profits  going  to  food  processors  were  up 
17  percent  during  1955  over  1954. 

With  reference  to  the  shift  in  farm 
population,  according  to  an  estimate  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Service,  the  number  of  persons  living 
on  farms  decreased  3.2  million  from 
April  1950  to  April  1954,  or  a  total  of 
12.6  percent  during  those  4  years. 

I  have  watched  this  development  in  my 
own  State  of  Texas  with  deep  concern. 
The  farm  population  in  Texas  is  the  low¬ 
est  it  has  been  since  the  1870’s,  and 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  left  in 
the  last  4  years,  a  survey  by  Dr.  R.  L. 
Skranbanek,  agricultural  economics  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Texas  A  &  M  College,  reveals. 
This  survey  showed  1,126,000  persons  liv¬ 
ing  on  Texas  farms  and  ranches  in  1954 
compared  with  1,387,000  in  1950 — a  drop 
of  18.8  percent  in  4  years.  As  of  the  time 
of  the  survey  in  1954,  only  13  percent  of 
the  State’s  population  lived  on  farms 
and  ranches,  compared  to  more  than  40 
percent  25  years  ago. 

As  our  farm  population  declined,  the 
number  of  farms  has  gone  down,  and 
those  that  remain  have  grown  larger. 
This  is  graphically  illustrated  by  figures 
from  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture,  for 
which  a  preliminary  report  has  only  re¬ 
cently  been  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
This  report  shows  that  there  were  600,000 
fewer  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1954 


than  in  1950,  and  the  percentage  de¬ 
crease  of  11.1  was  greater  than  for  any 
other  census  period  for  which  there  are 
census  records.  The  number  of  farms 
in  1954  was  smaller  than  for  any  year 
since  1890. 

Contrasting  this  overall  picture  with 
what  is  happening  among  the  larger 
farms,  we  find  that  the  number  of  farms 
of  1,000  acres  and  over  has  doubled  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  30  years  and  has  gone  up 
7.5  percent  from  1950  to  1954  alone. 
Farms  of  500  to  999  acres  have  increased 
by  55.5  percent  in  the  last  30  years  and 
5.1  percent  since  1950. 

Most  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  from  1950  to  1954  occurred  among 
those  of  from  10  to  100  acres,  which  de¬ 
clined  17.8  percent.  Some  will  point  out 
that  mechanization  has  enabled  our 
farmers  to  cultivate  larger  tracts,  and 
that  farms  of  10  to  100  acres  are  no 
longer  representative  of  family-size  op¬ 
erations.  Granting  this  to  be  true  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  census  records 
show  that  farms  of  from  10  to  220  acres, 
which  would  cover  family-operated 
farms  in  most  areas,  also  declined  15.8 
percent  from  1950  to  1954,  or  nearly  1 
out  of  every  6. 

Taking  my  home  State  of  Texas  as  an 
example,  the  Census  Bureau  reports  that 
there  were  39,000  fewer  farms  in  1954 
than  in  1950,  and  the  average  size  of 
farms  in  Texas  increased  by  60  acres 
from  433  to  498  acres.  Particularly  im¬ 
portant  is  the  fact  that  family-size 
farms  of  from  10  to  220  acres  showed  a 
decline  in  number  of  18.7  percent,  or 
about  3  percent  more  than  the  national 
average. 

While  the  larger  farms  represent  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number, 
they  account  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  total  agricultural  production.  In 
the  case  of  cotton,  7.4  percent  of  the 
growers — those  with  allotments  of  50 
acres  and  over — account  for  46  percent 
of  the  cotton  grown  in  this  country.  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  farmers  having  al¬ 
lotments  of  150  acres  or  more  represent 
only  8.9  percent  of  the  total  number  but 
account  for  57.8  percent  of  the  total  na¬ 
tional  production. 

Pei'haps  even  moi*e  striking  is  the  size 
of  certain  Government  loans  for  price- 
support  purposes.  For  instance,  one  big 
land  company  in  Mississippi  got  a  cotton 
support  loan  in  1954  of  nearly  $1.3  mil¬ 
lion.  The  largest  wheat  loan  that  year 
went  to  a  Montana  grower  for  $430,691, 
while  a  Louisiana  farmer  obtained  the 
largest  rice  loan  for  $486,726.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  average  wheat 
loan  in  Montana  for  1954  was  $4,926,  and 
the  average  rice  loan  in  Louisiana  was 
$5,107. 

Despite  reduced  acreage  and  other 
control  measures,  crop  production  in 
1955  almost  equaled  the  1948  record  and 
considerably  surpassed  the  total  for  any 
of  the  past  6  years.  According  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Annual  Crop 
Summary  for  1955,  the  combined  aci-eage 
of  principal  crops  harvested  was  the 
smallest  since  1940,  but  generally  high 
yields  per  acre  more  than  offset  acreage 
reductions. 

Pi-oduction  of  com  for  all  purposes  last 
year  was  estimated  at  175  million  bushels 


more  than  in  1954.  A  1955  cotton  crop 
of  14,663,000  bales  exceeded  the  crop  of  a 
year  earlier  by  a  million  bales  and  the 
1944-53  average  by  1,671,000  bales. 
Peanuts,  picked  and  threshed,  totalled  57 
percent  above  1954.  Production  of  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  grain  sorghum — spurred 
on  by  induction  of  aci-eages  in  allotment 
crops — reached  2,228,530,000  bushels, 
some  120  million  more  than  in  1954. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government's  invest¬ 
ment  in  farm  products  has  climbed  to 
$8,666,309,000  or  about  $1.5  billion  over 
a  year  ago.  Present  holdings  would  be 
even  higher  except  that  the  Govei'nment 
has  donated  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  these  commodities  for  needy 
persons  at  home  and  abroad  during  the 
past  year. 

Now  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  number 
of  defects  which  I  believe  exist  in  the 
measures  pi*esently  being  taken  to  al¬ 
leviate  this  situation  and  others  which 
have  been  pi-oposed. 

Fix-st,  flexible  price  supports  reduce 
farm  income  but  not  production.  This 
was  amply  illustrated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mi*.  Ellender]  in  his 
opening  address  on  the  bill  pi*esently 
before  us.  To  reemphasize  the  point, 
however,  I  will  call  attention  to  our  sad 
experience  with  dairy  products,  over 
which  there  are  no  production  controls 
and  for  which  the  beneficial  results  from 
lower  supports,  if  any,  should  be  readily 
aparent.  In  1953  with  a  suppoi*t  level  of 
90  percent  of  parity,  total  milk  produc¬ 
tion  on  all  farms  amounted  to  121,149,- 
000,000  pounds. 

One  year  later,  after  Secretary  Benson 
had  dropped  the  support  level  to  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  total  production  climbed 
to  a  new  record  high  of  123,502  million 
pounds.  The  same  situation  pi*evailed 
in  1955,  with  dairy  farmers  reaching  an¬ 
other  new  record  of  124,500  million 
pounds. 

The  i*eason  is  simply  this:  A  farmer 
has  certain  fixed  costs — interest  and 
principal  on  his  farm  mortgage,  install¬ 
ment  payments  on  farm  equipment,  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  for  himself  and  his  family. 
These  cannot  be  reduced,  at  least  not  for 
a  sustained  period,  and  in  order  to  make 
up  for  his  loss  in  price  on  the  commodi¬ 
ties  produced,  he  is  forced  to  increase 
pioduction.  He  cannot  turn  his  pioduc- 
tion  on  and  off  like  a  faucet;  he  must 
continue  to  pi*oduce  in  the  hope  that 
prices  will  stabilize  by  harvest  time. 

Second,  acreage  controls  also  do  not 
necessarily  contx*ol  production.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  this  is  cotton.  In 
1954,  American  farmers  harvested  19,- 
251,000  acres  and  produced  13,696,000 
bales.  A  year  later,  with  estimated  har¬ 
vested  acreage  down  to  16,882,000,  pro¬ 
duction  was  up  nearly  a  million  bales  to 
14,663,000.  Of  course,  the  answer  is  that 
through  the  increased  use  of  fertilizer 
and  other  good  farming  practices,  the 
yield  per  acre  was  increased  from  341 
pounds  of  lint  in  1954  to  an  estimated  416 
pounds  per  aci*e  in  1955. 

Third,  production  controls  are  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  best,  solution  to  this 
problem.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no 
matter  how  high  a  price  the  farmer  ob¬ 
tains  for  the  products  he  raises,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  his  fixed  costs  if  his 
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production  is  cut  back  to  a  negligible 
amount.  Excessive  production  controls 
will  also  in  time  remove  the  American 
farmer  from  the  world  market  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  since  farmers  in  other 
countries  will  certainly  jump  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  withdrawal  of  United 
States  exports.  In  a  world  desperately 
in  need  of  food  and  clothing,  the  only 
real  and  permanent  answer  is  to  expand 
the  market  for  agricultural  commodities 
raised  in  this  country. 

Fourth,  our  export  program  up  to  now 
has  been  totally  inadequate  to  maintain 
our  historic  share  of  the  world  market, 
much  less  to  enlarge  it  as  a  further  out¬ 
let  for  growing  domestic  production. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has 
had  and  now  has  plenty  of  authority  to 
sell  American-grown  commodities  in 
world  trade  through  normal  channels. 
Until  recent  months,  he  would  not  sell 
at  competitive  prices,  but  has  made  the 
support  price  the  offering  price  in  world 
trade.  As  a  result,  we  have  deliberately 
promoted  increased  world  production  in 
foreign  countries  for  export  by  holding 
an  umbrella  over  prices  which  foreign 
producers  can  demand  for  their  com¬ 
modities.  This  course  is  an  open  invi¬ 
tation  for  foreign  expansion  in  the 
same  commodities  which  are  in  trouble 
in  the  United  States,  and  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  that  we  have  decreased 
our  farmers  production. 

After  3  years  of  "vigorous  prodding  by 
the  Congress,  its  committees,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  Members,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  only  recently  started  to 
offer  United  States  commodities  in  world 
trade  on  a  competitive  basis.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  this  came  only  after  62  Senators, 
including  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas, 
had  joined  in  the  introduction  of  S.  2702, 
to  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  “to  use  its  existing  powers  and 
authorities  to  encourage  sales  for  ex¬ 
ports  of  such  quantities  of  cotton  as  will 
reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair  his¬ 
torical  share  of  the  world  market  for 
United  States  cotton.”  This  language 
is  also  contained  in  section  303  of  S.  3183, 
the  bill  we  are  presently  debating. 

Fifth,  American  foreign  aid  has  built 
up  agricultural  production  in  other 
countries  to  compete  with  our  farmers 
for  the  export  market.  During  the  7 
years  between  1948  and  1955,  United 
States  foreign  aid  provided  nearly  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  promote  agriculture  in 
other  countries  and  created  $710  million 
of  counterpart  funds  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  agriculture  abroad.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration 
and  its  predecessor  agencies  granted  a 
total  of  $476,819,000  for  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  and  equipment  for 
foreign  countries.  Last  year  738  United 
States  agricultural  technicians,  whose 
salaries  were  paid  by  American  taxpay¬ 
ers,  were  on  duty  overseas,  helping  to 
increase  farm  production.  While  we 
certainly  want  to  help  to  build  up  the 
economy  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
that  assistance  should  be  limited  to  their 
own  needs  for  domestic  purposes  and 
they  should  not  be  encouraged  to  com¬ 
pete  with  American  farmers  for  the  world 
market.  It  is  high  time  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  should  give  a  little  considera¬ 


tion  to  the  people  back  home  who  must 
pay  the  bill  for  foreign  aid  and  who  do 
not  want  to  cut  their  own  throats  in  the 
process. 

Sixth,  only  40  percent  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  the  United  States  is  planted  to 
so-called  basic  commodities  and  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  price  supports.  Other  protective 
measures  are  provided  for  the  non¬ 
basics — discretionary  support  levels  for 
feed  grains  other  than  corn,  section  32 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  pork  products, 
vegetables,  and  other  perishables — but 
these  measures  have  not  given  the  same 
assistance  as  they  have  for  basic  com¬ 
modities.  As  to  the  60  percent  of  his 
land,  the  farmer  in  general  is  either  los¬ 
ing  money  or  is  barely  meeting  expenses. 
This  has  a  direct  and  serious  effect  on 
the  basic  commodities,  particularly  the 
competition  which  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
grain  sorghums  have  given  to  corn  in 
the  feed  market. 

Seventh,'  the  soil  bank  plan  will  have 
only  a  very  limited  benefit  and  will  not 
adequately  protect  tenant  farmers. 
While  soil  conservation  is  always  a 
worthy  objective,  I  believe  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  assume  that  paying  the  farmer 
for  taking  land  out  of  production  will 
have  any  lasting  effect  in  restoring  to 
him  his  fair  share  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  Since  our  Government  continues 
to  increase  foreign  production  and  with¬ 
holds  American  commodities  from  sales 
in  world  markets  on  a  truly  competitive 
basis,  this  dose  of  aspirin  is  just  another 
move  toward  limiting  production  to 
domestic  consumption. 

This  program  will  be  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  succeeding  administrations 
and  Congresses,  and  it  is  well  worth  re¬ 
membering  that  election  year  comes  only 
once  every  4  years.  If  our  farmers  and 
the  public  in  general  are  led  to  expect  a 
bonanza  from  the  soil  bank,  they  will 
soon  wake  up  to  find  that  it  has  not  been 
the  cure-all  it  has  been  recommended 
to  be  for  solving  the  real  problems  of 
agriculture. 

As  to  the  protection  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers,  I  note  that  the  bill  leaves 
this  entirely  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Remembering  the  pres¬ 
ent  Secretary’s  view  that  many  of  these 
farmers  would  be  better  off  by  moving 
to  the  city,  I  wonder  how  effective  will 
be  the  regulations  he  will  promulgate 
under  this  authority.  With  the  prospect 
of  receiving  attractive  pay  for  permitting 
their  land  to  lie  idle,  it  appears  to  me 
that  unless  the  Secretary’s  rules  and  the 
penalties  for  violation  are  very  specific, 
landlords  will  find  some  way  to  make  it 
convenient  for  the  tenant  to  move. 

Eighth,  a  change  in  the  loan  basis  on 
cotton  from  middling  %-inch  cotton  to 
the  average  grade  and  staple,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  pending  bill,  will  work  a 
hardship  and  loss  to  all  cotton  fanners. 
Government  loans  on  cotton  have  for 
years  been  made  on  the  basis  of  y8-inch 
staple,  which  has  become  known  as  “the 
bread  and  butter”  cotton  raised  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  average  American  farm 
family.  Relatively  speaking,  there  is 
not  an  excessive  amount  of  short  staple 
cotton  in  Government-held  stocks,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  producers  of  the 
shorter  staples  should  be  discriminated 
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against.  I  am  told  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  that  it  also  will  reduce  the 
price  paid  for  all  other  cotton,  and  that 
leads  me  to  object  even  more  to  this  pro¬ 
vision.  I  hope  this  proposal  will  be  de¬ 
leted  by  the  Senate. 

Ninth,  minimum  cotton  allotments  for 
the  small  farmers  are  desperately  need¬ 
ed,  but  the  proposal  in  the  committee 
bill  would  take  54,000  acres  away  fi'om 
Texas  and  give  it  to  other  States  for  this 
purpose.  Under  the  plan  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  1 -percent  reserve 
to  provide  minimum  allotments  of  4 
acres  or  the  highest  acreage  planted  in 
the  preceding  3  years,  Texas  would  be 
forced  to  contribute  74,109  acres  and 
would  receive  a  State  allocation  of  only 
20,400  acres. 

Tenth,  new  or  modernized  parity  in 
most  cases  simply  means  lower  parity, 
lower  support  levels,  and  lower  farm  in¬ 
come.  The  original  farm  program,  as  I 
understand  it,  envisioned  that  price  sup¬ 
ports  should  be  a  percentage  of  the  com¬ 
parative  purchasing  power  which  the 
farmer  had  in  1909-14,  and  determined 
by  Congress  to  be  a  fair  base.  Under 
that  formula,  the  price  guaranteed  the 
farmer  was  based  on  a  parity  which  rose 
with  increasing  costs  the  farmer  paid 
and  fell  with  decreasing  costs.  Under 
the  new  or  modern  parity,  it  appears  to 
me  that  price  supports  are  based  not  so 
much  on  maintaining  the  average  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  farmer  but  largely 
on  the  average  price  the  farmer  has  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  past  10  years.  This,  of 
course,  was  during  a  period  when  farm 
prices  were  falling  and  farm  costs  were 
rising.  Thus,  rather  than  relieving  the 
price-cost  squeeze,  the  new  or  modern 
parity  would  further  aggravate  the  sit¬ 
uation.  For  that  reason,  I  heartily  com¬ 
mend  the  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  to  require  the  Secretary  in  the  case 
of  basic  commodities  to  use  the  old  par¬ 
ity  price  or  the  modernized  parity, 
whichever  is  higher,  but  this  measure 
should  also  be  extended  to  the  non-basic 
commodities. 

Eleventh,  farmers  in  the  drought  area 
have  not  received  the  assistance  they 
need  under  present  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  and  stand  to  lose  more  by  the 
operation  of  the  soil  bank  plan.  With 
all  of  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
to  provide  emergency  credit,  feed,  and 
other  assistance,  farmers  hit  by  the 
drouth  are  finding  that  when  these  pro¬ 
grams  reach  the  county  and  farm 
level,  they  are  hedged  about  with  condi¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  so  as  to  become 
practically  worthless.  Let  us  take  the 
much-publicized  Great  Plains  program 
as  an  example.  I  have  before  me  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Mr.  H.  L.  King  of  Brownfield, 
Tex.,  a  State  director  of  the  Texas  Farm 
Bureau.  Mr.  King’s  telegram  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Reference  to  the  Great  Plains  emergency 
loan.  This  loan  is  not  working.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  spirit  of  the  law  has  been  misin¬ 
terpreted  by  the  heads  of  FHA  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  directives  to  the  local  offices  from 
Washington  make  this  loan  unusable  to  the 
farmers  for  which  it  was  intended.  As  you 
know  this  area  is  a  portion  of  the  special 
area  which  was  designated  as  being  in  a 
disaster  condition  because  of  the  5-year 
drought.  We  feel  that  the  intent  of  the  law 
is  good  and  if  properly  applied  would  be  the 
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salvation  to  the  farmers  in  this  area.  *  *  • 
Long  term  loans  are  a  must  for  the  farmers 
in  this  area.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  this 
matter,  hope  you  will  give  it  your  earliest 
consideration  as  time  is  running  out. 

As  to  the  soil-bank  plan,  I  note  on 
page  10  of  the  committee  bill  that  com¬ 
pensation  to  farmers  for  taking  their 
land  out  of  production  “shall  be  at  such 
rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return”  and  that  several  fac¬ 
tors  are  listed  for  his  consideration.  On 
pages  15  to  18  of  the  committee  report, 
I  note  that  tentative  proposals  are  out¬ 
lined  for  implementing  the  soil  bank.  If 
I  understand  these  proposal  correctly, 
the  rate  of  compensation  will  depend  on 
a  normal  yield  for  each  county  and  com¬ 
munity  based  on  average  production  over 
the  last  3  years,  5  years,  or  some  such 
period. 

That  being  the  case,  I  point  out  that 
average  production  over  the  past  few 
years  has  been  well  below  normal  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  drought  areas.  However, 
I  find  nothing  in  the  bill  which  would 
exclude  those  years.  This,  like  so  many 
other  things,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  At  least  some  of  the 
farmers  in  the  drought  area  would  like 
to  participate  in  the  soil-bank  program, 
but  they  will  be  penalized  further  if  their 
return  is  figured  on  average  production 
in  recent  years.  They  have  already  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  deal  from  the  reduction  in 
acreage  allotments  and  need  some  means 
to  recoup  their  losses  in  income.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  takes  no  expert  to  see 
that  the  present  farm  situation  is  deadly 
serious  and  that  there  is  no  simple  pana¬ 
cea  for  solving  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  us.  Certainly  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  the  answer,  or  even  a  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  obstacles  which  must  be  over¬ 
come  to  achieve  the  answer.  However,  I 
wish  to  point  out  a=few  basic  principles 
which  I  believe  should  be  included  in  any 
effective  and  workable  fai'm  program. 

First  and  foremost,  whatever  plan  is 
finally  adopted  should  be  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  -assist  the  full-time  farmer 
who,  with  his  family,  operates  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  farm  and  has  little  or 
no  income  from  outside  sources.  After 
all,  despite  the  increase  in  the  average 
size  of  farms  and  the  number  of  large 
farms,  this  is  still  predominately  a  na¬ 
tion  of  small  farms.  The  1954  census  of 
agriculture  reveals  that  82.5  percent  of 
all  farms  in  the  country  produced  com¬ 
modities  having  a  value  of  less  than 
$10,000  each,  and  61.2  percent  produced 
less  than  $5,000  each.  Only  4  percent 
had  gross  individual  production  valued 
at  $25,000  or  more. 

The  entire  farm  program  suffers  when 
we  have  cases,  exceptional  as  they  are, 
such  as  the  pi-ice  support  loan  of  $1.3 
million  to  a  Mississippi  cotton-growing 
corporation.  On  the  other  extreme,  it 
is  not  a  healthy  condition  for  our  coun¬ 
try  when  family  farmers  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  occupation  for  generations 
are  forced  to  leave  their  farms,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  can  make  more  money  or  pre¬ 
fer  life  in  the  city,  but  because  the  crops 
they  are  permitted  to  produce  have  been 
reduced  so  drastically  that  they  can  do 
longer  make  a  decent  living. 


For  this  reason,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  should  be  some  point  at  which 
price  suppoi't  benefits  will  be  cut  off, 
either  at  a  gross-income  figure  or  at  a 
net-profit  figure.  Consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  graduated  price  supports, 
beginning  at  100  percent  of  parity  for 
the  small  farmers  with  decreasing  sup¬ 
port  levels  as  the  rate  of  production 
increases.  The  same  pi-inciple  might  be 
applied  to  aci’eage  allotments,  if  pro¬ 
duction  conti’ols  must  be  based  on  acre¬ 
age  at  all.  In  any  event,  there  should 
be  some  minimum  allotments  below 
which  farmei-s  would  not  have  to  suffer 
the  same  cutback  as  those  cultivating 
thousands  of  acres.  Another  proposal, 
which  I  believe  was  sponsored  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  would 
deny  price  suppoi'ts  to  anyone  who  cus¬ 
tomarily  derives  more  than  50  percent 
of  his  income  from  nonagricultural  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  I  think  some  such  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  advisable. 

Second,  provision  should  be  made  to 
assist  farmers  on  that  portion  of  their 
cultivated  land  which  is  not  devoted  to 
the  basic  crops.  When  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  are  so  gi'eatly  decreased  on  the 
basics,  farmers  turn  to  feed  grains  and 
other  nonbasic  commodities  in  the  hope 
that  some  small  benefit  will  come  to 
them. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  have  offered 
an  amendment  to  establish  price  sup¬ 
ports  of  90  percent  of  parity  on  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums,  provided 
that  20  percent  of  the  total  cultivated 
acreage  on  each  pai-ticipating  farm  is 
taken  out  of  pi-oduction.  This  will  give 
the  farmers  another  cash  crop  on  which 
to  make  a  fair  return,  and  it  will  also 
cut  down  on  the  surplus  of  feed  grains 
and  other  commodities. 

Third,  serious  thought  should  be  given 
to  production  controls  expressed  in 
pounds,  bushels,  or  bales,  rather  than 
in  acreage  allotments.  Some  farmers 
differ  with  this  approach,  knowing  that 
under  acreage  allotments,  they  can  use 
fertilizer  and  other  chemicals  to  produce 
just  as  much  as  they  ever  did.  How¬ 
ever,  whenever  they  do  this,  they  suffer 
another  acreage  reduction  the  next  year 
and  with  the  same  or  increased  overhead 
costs.  Small  farmei-s  cannot  afford  this 
reverse  pyramid  indefinitely. 

Fourth,  some  way  must  be  found  to 
sell  more  American  farm  products  in 
the  world  market  at  competitive  prices. 
With  the  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
for  a  mandatory  export  sales  program 
on  cotton  and  in  view  of  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  Agriculture  Department, 
it  apears  this  commodity  is  belatedly 
receiving  the  attention  needed  so  badly. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  contains 
authority  for  a  two-price  plan  on  rice, 
which  will  move  more  of  that  crop  into 
world  trade.  The  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  whose  president  is 
Kenneth  Kendrick  of  Stratford,  Tex., 
has  recommended  a  similar  program  for 
wheat.  I  understand  this  pi’oposal  will 
be  offered  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  bill,  and  a  two-price 
plan  for  cotton  may  also  be  offered. 

Fifth,  added  caution  must  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  foi'eign  aid  program  does 
not  destroy  the  world  market  for  the 


crops  grown  in  the  United  States.  A 
continuation  of  the  present  policy,  cou¬ 
pled  with  tax  concessions  for  Americans 
who  invest  abroad,  could  well  wreck  the 
farm  program  now  in  effect  or  the  one 
we  aprove  in  the  Senate  this  year  or  in 
any  other  year.  Foreign  aid  to  place 
backward  nations  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  is  a  generous  move,  but  charity 
begins  at  home,  and  it  is  going  too  far 
to  deprive  our  own  farmers  of  their  his¬ 
toric  markets  and  relegate  them  to  a 
permanent  Government  dole. 

Sixth,  the  return  to  the  higher  of  old 
or  modernized  parity  on  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  should  be  extended  as  well  to  non¬ 
basic  crops.  With  Secretary  Benson 
“flexing”  support  levels  downward,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  nonbasics,  where  he  has 
absolute  discretion,  the  fai-mers  need 
this  added  protection.  Also,  feed  grains 
specially  have  a  direct  relation  to  corn, 
one  of  the  basics,  and  it  is  discrimina¬ 
tory  to  have  corn  on  old  parity  and  feed 
grains  on  new  or  modernized  parity. 

Seventh,  greater  assistance  should  be 
provided  to  those  areas  of  general  crop 
failure,  whether  from  drought,  flood, 
hail,  or  some  other  natural  disaster.  We 
have  heard  much  about  flood  insurance, 
disaster  assistance  to  relieve  flood  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Northeast,  and  Federal 
assistance  to  areas  of  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment.  I  realize  the  bill  deals  primarily 
with  price  supports,  acreage  controls,  and 
the  like,  but  I  hope  we  will  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  other  Senators  for  legislation,  if 
lxeeded,  to  liberalize  emergency  credit  to 
farmers  in  the  drought  area.  I  have 
also  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  to  spell  out  that  “average  pro¬ 
duction”  under  drought  conditions  in  re¬ 
cent  years  does  not  mean  “normal  pro¬ 
duction”  within  the  purview  of  the  soil- 
bank  plan,  and  that  such  years  will  be 
excluded  from  consideration. 

As  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  American  agriculture 
stands  today  at  the  crossroads.  The 
question  facing  Congress,  the  farmers, 
and  the  American  people  is  whether  this 
vital  segment  of  our  national  economy 
will  continue  to  deteriorate,  or  whether 
we  shall  help  it  rise  up  and  mai-ch  in 
step  with  the  prosperity  of  industry  and 
labor  to  a  greater  future.  I  hope  and 
pray  it  will  be  the  latter. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  completes  its  work  this  evening,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  at  12 
o’clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daniel  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  Senators  from 
the  State  which  derives  fi-om  cotton  a 
higher  percentage  of  its  agricultural  in¬ 
come  than  does  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Even  though  Mississippi  is 
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smaller  in  geographical  area  that  the 
great  State  of  Texas,  we  are  second  only 
to  Texas  in  the  total  production  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  farm  in¬ 
come  of  my  State  for  a  recent  year  was 
represented  by  cotton  and  cottonseed 
products.  In  a  more  recent  year,  1954, 
the  percentage  was  61  percent. 

We  have  the  large  farm,  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  size  farm,  the  small  farm,  and  the 
very  small  farm.  We  have  the  large 
operator,  we  have  rich  delta  land,  we 
have  prairie  land,  and  the  very  small 
farm  in  the  hill  sections. 

Cotton  is  the  only  major  basic  crop  in 
my  State  which  has  a  price  support. 
Rice  is  grown  in  Mississippi,  and  that 
commodity  also  is  supported;  but  the 
production  of  rice  is  relatively  small. 

I  am  certainly  not  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  other  commodities,  such  as  wheat 
and  corn,  but  I  mention  cotton  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  is  the  big  income-produc¬ 
ing  agricultural  commodity  of  my  State. 
Our  cotton  economy  effects  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  our  total  economy.  If  the  cotton 
program  is  sound,  we  benefit  greatly.  If 
it  is  unsound,  we  suffer  more  than  does 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Tonight  I  intend  to  discuss  briefly, 
in  order  to  get  the  matter  before  the 
Senate,  one  amendment  which  is  already 
in  the  bill.  I  wish  especially  to  thank 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  for  the  consideration  of  what  I 
call  a  very  small  farm  amendment.  It 
relates  only  to  those  farms  which  have 
4  acres  or  less.  That  size  farm  would 
be  doing  exceedingly  well  to  produce  3 
bales  of  cotton.  On  the  average,  such 
farms  will  not  produce  that  much  cot¬ 
ton.  Many  of  the  farms  about  which  I 
have  been  talking  comprise  less  than  4 
acres.  In  many  instances  the  farms 
have  been  reduced  to  2  acres,  some  to  2V2 
acres,  some  to  3,  and  some  to  3  *4  acres. 
The  small  farm  that  produces  3  bales 
of  cotton  would  be  doing  exceedingly  well 
to  make  a  cash  profit  of  $150.  That  is 
equal  to  only  150  hours  of  work  a  year, 
at  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour,  which 
means  that  a  man  would  be  working  less 
than  4  weeks  a  year,  at  40  hours  a  week, 
in  order  to  earn  $150. 

I  use  that  illustration  to  show  how  re¬ 
duction  of  acreage  affects  a  small  oper¬ 
ator.  There  is  in  effect  a  minimum  be¬ 
low  which  wheat  farmers,  tobacco  farm¬ 
ers,  and  peanut  farmers  cannot  be  cut. 
They  all  have  a  protective  minimum 
acreage.  Cotton  farmers  also  had  that 
protection  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  based 
purely  on  social  reasons.  The  purpose  is 
not  to  take  acreage  away  from  one  State 
or  from  one  group  and  give  it  to  another, 
but  it  is  based  solely  on  the  social  ques¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  problems  of  small 
farms.  The  amendment  proposes  to  set 
up  a  national  reserve  of  1  percent  and  a 
State  reserve  of  3  percent  of  the  State 
acreage,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  to  build  up  enough  acreage  so 
that  no  person’s  acreage  is  cut  below  the 
smaller  of  4  acres,  or  the  highest  planted 
acreage  in  3  previous  years. 

I  think  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note 
that  by  the  adoption  of  a  small  measure 
of  that  kind,  407,748  farms  throughout 
the  Cotton  Belt  would  be  affected  to  the 


extent  of  receiving  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
and  up.  It  means  that  an  estimated 
2,038,740  people  would  be  affected  by  such 
a  small  amendment.  It  does  not  mean  so 
very  much  in  acres,  and  it  does  not 
mean  so  very  much  in  dollars,  but  for  a 
small  farmer’s  year’s  planting  and  his 
year’s  work  and  his  year’s  net  income,  or 
what  he  may  realize,  it  certainly  means 
a  great  deal. 

Continued  acreage  reductions  will  hit 
the  small  farmer  harder  than  it  will  hit 
any  other  group.  Under  the  present  law, 
the  scheduled  acreage  reduction  for  cot¬ 
ton  in  1957  would  liquidate  many  of  our 
small  farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  prevent  further 
reduction  for  1957  and  1958.  We  must 
not  permit  our  cotton  farm  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  £o  continued  acreage  reduction. 
Acreage  has  already  been  reduced  to  the 
point  that  the  small  farmer  cannot  effi¬ 
ciently  utilize  his  family  labor  and  other 
resources.  Most  of  the  little  farms  sup¬ 
ply  their  own  labor,  and  do  not  have  to 
pay  any  out-of-pocket  money.  That  is 
the  reason  it  means  so  much  to  them. 

There  is  another  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  which  has  been  drawn,  and 
which  will  be  offered,  which  tries  to  carry 
out  the  idea  that  the  national  reserve  for 
small  farms  will  not  change  the  histori¬ 
cal  record  of  a  State.  That  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  con¬ 
tain  a  few  more  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  various  States  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  minimum  small- 
farm  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama  64,274  farms 
would  be  affected. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  48,594  farms 
would  be  affected. 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi  53,645 
farms  would  be  affected. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  59,167 
farms  would  be  affected. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  43,963  farms 
would  be  affected. 

I  proceed  now  to  discuss  another 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  on  the 
floor  at  the  proper  time.  Briefly,  it 
would  put  a  floor  under  cotton  acreage 
for  the  calendar  year  1957  and  1958. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  offer¬ 
ing  that  amendment  is  to  try  to  stop 
continued  acreage  reductions.  We  in 
Mississippi  have  gone  just  as  far  as  we 
can  go.  That  is  especially  true  with 
reference  to  what  I  shall  call  the  home¬ 
stead  farm,  the  acreage  of  which  is 
larger  than  the  acreage  of  farm^  I  have 
just  talked  about.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  5-,  10-,  15-,  20-,  25-,  and  30-acre 
farms. 

In  1953  we  had  a  planted  acreage  in 
Mississippi  of  2,671,000. 

I  am  speaking  now  only  of  my  own 
State,  but  it  is  typical  of  most  of  the 
southern  area. 

In  1954  we  had  an  acreage  reduction 
of  26  percent. 

In  1955  the  total  reduction  from  the 
1953  level  was  36  percent. 

In  1956  the  acreage  is  down  to  1,600,- 
000  acres,  which  means  a  40.1  percent 
reduction  from  the  1853  level. 

I  have  figures  based  on  best  possible 
estimates  available  which  show  that  in 
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1957  the  national  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  will  be  reduced  by  1,549,720  acres. 
This  l  eduction,  applied  to  Mississippi, 
will  give  an  allotment  of  only  1,395  000 
acres.  This  means  a  total  reduction  in 
acreage  from  the  1953  level  amounting 
to  48  percent. 

As  applied  to  my  State  of  Mississippi, 
that  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  11.4  per¬ 
cent  in  1957  from  the  1956  allotment 

The  reduction  will  be  9.8  percent  for 
the  Nation. 

When  we  apply  that  11.4  percent  re¬ 
duction  to  the  counties  in  my  State,  those 
in  charge  of  the  program  at  the’ State 
level  tell  me  that  in  many  of  the  counties 
that  reduction  will  be  as  high  as  15  per¬ 
cent  for  1957. 

Those  are  the  very  counties  that  have 
been  hit  the  hardest  in  the  reductions 
I  have  been  enumerating,  which  reduc¬ 
tions  totaled  40.1  percent  in  1956  from 
the  1953  level.  So  these  figures  were 
really  alarming  and  surprising  to  me, 
and  made  me  realize  that  one  of  the 
great  threats  to  my  State  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  acreage  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  our  farm  economy  can¬ 
not  stand  this  continued  reduction  in 
acreage.  Already  in  the  Cotton  Belt, 
through  acreage  reductions,  55,348  ten¬ 
ant  farmers  have  had  to  leave  the  land ; 
I  refer  to  tenant  farmers,  not  landown¬ 
ers.  My  State  of  Mississippi  had  the 
highest  number  of  that  unfortunate 
total,  namely,  11,981.  These  figures 
apply  only  to  the  calendar  year  1955.  I 
repeat  that  the  total  in  the  Nation’s  cot¬ 
ton  areas  was  55,348;  and  11,981  of  that 
number  were  in  Mississippi.  More  than 
300  of  those  tenants  were  from  my  home 
county — a  relatively  small  rural  county 
in  eastern  Mississippi.  The  total  dis¬ 
placement  for  that  county  alone,  be¬ 
cause  of  acreage  reductions  in  only  1 
year,  was  approximately  300  tenants — - 
according  to  the  estimate  by  the  authori¬ 
ties;  and  in  that  1  year,  approximately 
200  persons  left  the  land  they  owned  in 
that  county,  because  the  acreage  reduc¬ 
tions  were  so  great. 

People  I  know  personally,  who  have 
lived  on  land  owned  by  their  families  for 
more  than  100  years,  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  land  insofar  as  cotton 
farming  is  concerned,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  land 
altogether,  because  of  the  reduced  acre¬ 
age  allotments.  That  situation  is  not 
confined  to  the  very,  very  small  farms; 
the  continual  decrease  in  the  acreage 
allotments  has  severed  the  life  vein  of 
the  15-acre,  20-acre,  and  25-acre  farm¬ 
ers,  in  the  same  way.  They  have  their 
own  family  labor,  and  they  own  the  land, 
and  they  have  the  facilities  with  which 
to  work  the  land.  But  they  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  acres  to  work  to 
enable  them  to  make  even  a  bare  living 
from  the  crops  produced  on  those  acres. 

In  great  areas  of  my  State — and  this 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  not 
only  during  the  past  2  years — the  land 
is  being  bought  up  and  fenced  in.  A 
great  deal  of  that  is  being  done  with 
what  I  call  war-profit  money.  Persons 
who  made  a  great  deal  of  money  during 
the  war  are  coming  into  the  area  and 
buying  the  land  and  fencing  it  and  even 
burning  the  old  houses,  and  pushing  over 
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■with  bulldozers  anything  that  will  not 
burn.  The  people  who  live  there  have 
gone.  That  is  occurring  from  year  to 
year.  When  the  people  go,  the  little 
crossroads  stores  go;  the  churches  go, 
and  the  schools  go;  and  when  those  go, 
the  smalltown  merchants  go. 

Something  must  be  done.  I  know  we 
cannot  stop  all  such  developments,  and 
I  do  not  expect  that  to  happen.  A  great 
adjustment  is  occurring.  But  something 
must  be  done  by  means  of  this  program, 
so  as  to  give  the  farmers  I  have  de¬ 
scribed — those  who  have  10  acres  or  20 
acres  or  25  acres — a  chance  to  make  a 
living  of  a  kind  on  their  own  land,  a 
chance  to  diversify,  a  chance  to  rebuild 
and  improve.  However,  if  their  acreage 
allotments  are  reduced  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  income  from  their 
farms,  and  if  they  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  till  the  soil  and  to  grow  the  products 
they  must  grow  if  they  are  to  make  a 
living,  then  they  are  waging  an  impos¬ 
sible  battle,  and  they  are  bound  to  lose. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  table 
for  the  cotton  acreage  allotments,  based 
on  the  calculations  for  1&57.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  the  table  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Cotton  acreage  allotments 


State 

1956  allot¬ 
ment 

Estimated 
1957  acre¬ 
age  allot¬ 
ment 

Indi¬ 
cated 
percent 
reduc¬ 
tion,  1957 

Alabama . . 

1,025, 141 

905,  503 

11.7 

Arizona. . . 

343,  640 

328, 995 

4.3 

Arkansas . . 

1,424,511 

1,  271,412 

10.7 

California _ 

782,  405 

737,  294 

5.8 

Florida . . 

36,  974 

34,  1 1 1 

7.7 

Georgia _ 

903,  221 

3, 110 

805.  369 
3,110 
29 

10.8 

Kansas  _ 

29 

_ 

Kentucky _ 

7.799 

6,841 

12.3 

Louisiana . . 

610, 891 
25 

543,  435 
25 

11.0 

Mississippi . . 

1,  646,  562 

1,458,  671 

11.4 

Missouri _ 

378,  055 
2,  324 
179, 378 

341, 192 
2,  324 
167,  373 

9.8 

New  Mexico..  . 

6.  7 

North  Carolina _ 

483,  932 

428, 152 

11.5 

Oklahoma _ 

845,  616 

755,  397 

10.7 

South  Carolina _ 

726,  193 

649,  484 

10.6 

Tennessee _ 

563.  491 

510, 886 

9.3 

Texas.  . 

7,410, 893 

6, 877,  025 

7.  2 

Virginia . . 

17,114 

14,  950 

12.6 

United  States _ 

17,391,304 

15, 841,  584 

8.9 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
present  a  few  more  figures  regarding  the 
effect  of  acreage  allotment  reductions 
on  farm  income  in  Mississippi,  alone. 
I  have  before  me  the  figures  for  the  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  for  Mississippi  in  1956,  which 
show  the  estimated  decrease  in  gross  in¬ 
come  since  1953  resulting  from  decrease 
In  acreage.  These  figures  are  based  on 
90  percent  of  parity.  The  figures  show 
that,  based  on  the  1953  level  of  income 
for  cotton  as  an  index,  farmers  will  re¬ 
ceive  only  55  percent  of  parity  in  1956, 
on  a  dollar  equivalent  because  of  the 
loss  of  over  1  million  acres  during  this 
period.  For  1957,  with  the  indicated 
acreage,  that  percentage  will  decline  to 
49.  That  is  the  inevitable  trend  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  continued  acreage  reduction. 

In  my  State  and,  I  believe,  in  many 
other  States,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 


most  unusual  yield — the  highest  yield  of 
cotton  per  acre,  last  year — the  distress 
and  the  pinch  and  the  suffering  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  have  yet  been 
experienced.  However,  the  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  better  than  normally  would 
have  been  the  case — due  in  part  to  better 
methods,  but  also  due  in  part  to  one  of 
the  most  unusual  growing  seasons.  Men 
who  have  grown  cotton  for  more  than 
60  consecutive  cotton  crops  have  never 
seen  the  equal  to  that  high  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
shall  refer  to  only  a  part  of  it,  a  very  fine 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  under  date  of  March  5, 
1956.  The  article  was  written  by  Jerry 
Bishop,  a  reporter  for  that  publication. 
He  was  reporting  from  Waxahachie,  Tex. 
I  now  read  from  the  article : 

Waxahachie,  Tex. — Cotton  farmer  Lloyd 
Adams  was  turned  down  the  other  day  for  a 
$1,200  loan  by  the  Citizens  National  Bank 
here.  It  was  the  first  time  in  25  years  the 
bank  had  refused  Mr.  Adams,  who  needs  the 
money  to  pay  farming  expenses  until  his 
crop  comes  in  next  fall. 

“You  just  wouldn’t  be  able  to  raise  enough 
cotton  on  25  acres  to  pay  it  back,  Lloyd," 
explained  E.  M.  Wallace,  the  bank’s  vice 
president. 

•  •  •  *  • 

IMPORT  OF  ACREAGE  CUTS 

A  good  part  of  Mr.  Adams’  difficulty  stems 
from  acreage  cutbacks  he  has  had  to  make  to 
qualify  for  price  supports.  Federal  allot¬ 
ments  for  1956  are  30  percent  below  1953,  the 
last  year  cotton  was  grown  without  acreage 
restrictions.  The  Smiths  have  had  to  curb 
their  plantings,  too,  but  the  economic  pinch 
has  hurt  less  on  their  sprawling  acres. 

In  addition  to  cutbacks,  farmers  like  Mr. 
Adams  have  been  getting  less  for  the  cotton 
they  did  grow.  In  mid-December,  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  cotton  farmers  averaged  about  31 
cents  a  pound,  down  nearly  a  cent  and  a 
half  from  a  year  earlier  and  only  about 
three-quarters  of  the  peak  1950  price. 

The  price  decline,  nowise  limited  to  cotton 
farmers,  is  reflected  in  the  skidding  national 
farm  income,  which  in  1955  dropped  to  an 
estimated  $11  billion,  down  $1.3  billion  from 
1954  and  oS  a  whopping  26  percent  from 
1951. 

THE  BIG  SURPLUS 

Hovering  over  the  cotton  market  is,  of 
course,  the  11 -million-bale  surplus  stacked 
up  in  Government  warehouses.  This  lofty 
pile  is  expected  to  rise  even  taller — to  a 
record  14  million  bales  by  next  August. 

Mr.  Adams,  49  years  old  and  graying,  is 
typical  of  the  small  farmer  who  has  culti¬ 
vated  much  of  the  cotton-producing  South 
since  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  His 
farm  is  the  traditional  small  family  farm. 
In  the  1920’s  he  and  his  father  helped  make 
their  home  county,  Ellis,  one  of  the  top 
cotton  producing  counties  in  the  Nation. 

But  in  1954,  Mr.  Adams,  which  isn’t  his 
real  name,  turned  up  in  the  farm  census  as 
1  of  the  936  Ellis  County  farmers  each  of 
whom  had  total  produce  valued  at  less  than 
$2,500.  The  number  of  such  low-income 
farms  in  the  county  increased  50  percent 
from  1950  to  1954,  mostly  because  of  acreage 
cutbacks  that  left  farmers  with  less  cotton 
to  sell. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  know  that  a 
great  many  “Mr.  Adamses”  are  going 
out  of  business  because  of  the  change 
in  times.  I  do  not  make  any  plea  that 
we  should  try  to  save  them  all,  or  pro¬ 
vide  a  cushion  for  everyone.  My  plea 
in  connection  with  these  amendments  is 
to  stop  the  downward  trend  toward  a 
continual  reduction  of  acreage.  The 
program  is  draining  the  life  blood  out  of 


some  of  our  finest  family  units,  and  many 
of  our  sound  economic  units.  Whatever 
the  cost  of  stopping  this  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  cost  which  this  program  will 
have  to  bear.  Whatever  adjustments 
are  necessary  are  adjustments  which 
should  be  made  in  this  bill. 

I  was  attracted  to  figures  which  were 
presented  today  by  a  Senator  who  was 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  wheat  sit¬ 
uation.  With  respect  to  wheat,  there 
is  a  floor  to  prevent  continual  acreage 
reduction,  year  after  year,  the  minimum 
being  55  million  acres.  If  it  were  not 
for  that  floor,  under  the  formula  now 
in  the  law,  that  acreage  would  have  been 
reduced  18.6  million  acres — an  unthink¬ 
able  situation.  It  would  depopulate  the 
great  Midwest,  and  the  wheat-growing 
territory. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  with  re¬ 
spect  to  cotton.  The  situation  has  al¬ 
ready  reached  such  a  point  that,  in  order 
to  make  this  program  sound  for  a  great 
number  of  the  very  finest  citizens  in  the 
very  finest  units,  we  shall  have  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  acreage  reduction  will  not 
continue. 

I  shall  not  go  into  that  subject  fur¬ 
ther  at  this  time.  Later  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
and  request  that  it  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  lie 
on  the  table,  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Stennis,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eastland,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  before  the  quotation  marks  at 
the  end  of  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

“Where  the  acreage  contributed  by  a  State 
to  the  national  acreage  reserve  is  in  excess 
of  the  acreage  received  from  such  reserve 
for  any  year,  an  acreage  equal  to  the  product 
of  such  excess  multiplied  by  the  per 
centum  which  the  cotton  acreage  history 
otherwise  determined  for  the  State  for  such 
year  bears  to  the  State  acreage  allotment 
for  such  year  shall  be  added  to  the  cotton 
acreage  history  otherwise  determined  for 
the  State  for  such  year  for  purposes  of 
apportioning  the  national  acreage  allotment 
to  States  under  this  subsection  for  any 
subsequent  year;  and  where  the  acreage 
received  by  a  State  from  the  national  acre¬ 
age  reserve  is  in  excess  of  the  acreage  con¬ 
tributed  to  such  reserve  for  any  year,  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  product  of  such  excess 
multiplied  by  the  per  centum  which  the 
cotton  acreage  history  otherwise  determined 
for  the  State  bears  to  the  State  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  deducted  from  the  cotton 
acreage  history  otherwise  determined  for  the 
State  for  such  year  for  purposes  of  appor¬ 
tioning  the  national  acreage  allotment  to 
States  under  this  subsection  for  any  sub¬ 
sequent  year.” 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senators  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan  and  Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
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junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  I  submit  an  amendment,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program.  I  request  that 
the  amendment  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  lie 
on  the  table,  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Stennis,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  is,  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  between  lines  10  and  11,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  section : 

“ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  COTTON  FOR  1957 
AND  1958 

“Sec.  403.  Sec.  342  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ‘Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  for  1957  and  1968  equal  to  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  1956.’  ” 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  income  from  farm  oper¬ 
ations  dropped  another  $1,014,000,000  in 
1955  places  an  exclamation  mark  on 
the  necessity  for  passage  of  the  farm  bill 
now  being  considered  by  this  Senate. 

Farm  income  has  declined  each  year 
since  1951.  Last  year’s  estimated  $10,- 
770,000,000  in  farm  income  for  1955  was 
9  percent  below  the  previous  year. 

We  must  take  action  to  halt  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  and  employ  new  approaches 
to  push  our  great  agricultural  industry 
upward.  I  believe  some  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  3183,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  will  serve  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

Any  problem  of  the  farmer  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  We 
cannot  separate  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  on  the  land  from 
the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  all  our 
people. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  not  only 
clothe  and  feed  our  own  people,  they 
also  provide  the  sustenance  for  a  large 
part  of  the  world.  In  fact  they  feed  60 
percent  of  the  entire  world  from  food 
produced  on  20  percent  of  the  land. 
Food  and  fiber  enter  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  almost  every  economic,  social,  and 
political  problem  which  we  have  to  face. 

Proof  that  action  is  vital  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  farmer  and  the  Nation  is 
contained  in  a  further  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  that  nonfarm  per  capita  income 
climbed  5  percent  last  year,  but  farm 
per  capita  income  dropped  6  percent. 

Average  per  capita  farm  income  last 
year  amounted  to  only  $860.  Nonfarm 
income  averaged  $1,922  during  the  same 
period. 

Mr.  President,  while  Congress  was  in 
recess,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 


with  a  number  of  farm  groups  in  South 
Carolina.  Everywhere  I  went  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  people  tell  of  their  prob¬ 
lems.  from  one  border  to  another  in  my 
State,  there  was  one  inescapable  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn:  Not  only  are  our 
farmers  dangling  over  the  precipice  of 
severely  declining  farm  income,  they 
are  also  hanging  by  a  thin  economic 
thread  over  the  chasm  of  rising  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

Prosperity  is  bypassing  the  farmer  as 
he  swings  precariously  between  the  fear¬ 
ful  depths  of  higher  costs  and  lower  in¬ 
come. 

Farm  prices  were  at  a  record  high  in 
early  1951.  Since  that  time,  farm  prices 
have  fallen  off  as  much  as  25  percent. 
Ten  percent  of  this  decline  took  place 
during  the  past  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  items  essential  to  farm  operations 
have  been  increasing  in  price. 

The  Government  price  index  of  whole¬ 
sale  commodities  illustrates  my  point. 
Calculated  on  the  base  of  1947-49,  the 
index  in  December  for  industrials  was 
119.4  percent.  The  index  for  agricul¬ 
ture  was  only  83.3  percent,  the  lowest 
since  June  1946.  But  in  June  1946  when 
farm  prices  were  low,  they  were  still 
2.8  points  above  industrials  instead  of 
36.1  points  below  industrials  as  they 
were  in  December. 

The  first  months  of  this  year  have 
given  the  farmer  no  hope  for  relief  under 
the  present  situation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  find  a  means  of  providing 
relief  to  this  vital  segment  of  our  nation¬ 
al  economy — a  segment  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  for  reporting  S. 
3183,  which  I  believe  is  generally  a  good 
bill.  I  believe  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
with  a  few  amendments,  will  be  a  good 
start  toward  rescuing  our  farmers  from 
the  brink  of  disaster. 

The  committee  has  acted  especially 
wisely  in  approving  a  return  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  crop  loans  on  the  basic 
commodities  and  in  approving  an  in¬ 
crease  in  dairy  support  prices.  These 
provisions,  plus  the  application  of  a  dual 
parity,  as  proposed  by  the  committee, 
will  help  to  insure  that  our  farmers  will 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  total  national 
income. 

Advocates  of  flexible  price  supports 
argue  that  high  price  supports  will  create 
larger  surpluses  and  that  iower  price 
supports  would  make  our  surpluses  dis¬ 
appear.  Such  an  argument  simply  is 
not  valid.  As  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
stated  previously  on  the  floor,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  flexible  supports  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  basic  commodities  are  un¬ 
der  strict  acreage  controls  and  marketing 
quotas.  The  level  of  price  supports  will 
not  affect  the  quantities  of  basic  crops 
produced  on  the  acres  allotted  to  the 
farmers  for  such  crops.  The  records 
show  that  lower  price  supports  do  not 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  or  bushels  of  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  certain  acreage  allotment. 
At  the  same  time,  the  facts  and  figures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  high  price  supports  do  not  increase 


the  total  production  from  a  certain  acre¬ 
age  allotment. 

Opponents  of  high  price  supports  have 
tried  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
farmers  have  been  living  off  Government 
bounty.  The  truth  is  that  payments  to 
agriculture  have  cost  little  compared 
with  the  Government  assistance  given 
to  industry  since  World  War  II. 

Data  prepared  by  a  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee  in  1954  showed  that 
industry  had  received  approximately 
$45  billion  since  the  war,  most  of  these 
payments  being  in  the  form  of  recon¬ 
version  grants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  program  in  support 
of  basic  crops  cost  only  $21  million  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  21  years  of  operation.  The 
support  program  on  basic  crops  actually 
showed  a  profit  of  $13  million  through 
1951;  and  over  the  entire  21  years 
through  fiscal  1954,  the  CCC  cotton  and 
tobacco  programs  earned  a  profit  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

A  guaranty  of  90  percent  of  parity 
to  our  farmers  will  not  provide  them 
with  any  special  treatment.  Labor’s  in¬ 
come  is  protected  by  minimum  wage  and 
collective  bargaining  laws.  Some  pro¬ 
tection  is  given  industry  through  tariffs. 
Rate  fixing  by  Government  guards 
utilities  with  the  assurance  of  profits. 
And  business  has  fair-trade  laws. 

Anything  we  can  do  for  the  farmer 
will  be  In  keeping  with  the  established 
practices  of  protection  to  the  other  ma¬ 
jor  segments  of  the  national  economy. 
And  that  is  not  to  mention  the  billions 
of  dollars  we  are  spending  overseas  to 
prop  up  the  economy  of  foreign  countries. 

The  committee’s  proposal  for  the  soil 
bank  and  conservation  reserve  is  excel¬ 
lent.  We  must  offer  a  plan  for  voluntary 
reduction  of  planting  and  I  believe  the 
soil  bank  is  the  right  approach.  The 
conservation  provision  also  provides  an 
important  guaranty  that  our  soil  will  be 
ready  for  future  use  in  the  event  emer¬ 
gency  demands  for  production  should 
arise. 

I  approve  also  of  the  committee 
presentation  of  a  plan  for  regaining  this 
Nation’s  historic  share  of  the  world  cot¬ 
ton  market.  Some  of  our  surpluses  must 
be  sold  and  I  believe  the  sale  overseas 
of  cotton  is  the  right  direction  for  the 
alleviation  of  this  problem. 

Such  a  program  also  should  help  to 
force  the  State  Department  to  recognize 
the  reasonableness  of  the  requests  made 
for  the  negotiation  of  quotas  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  textile  goods. 

Wisely  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  an 
acreage  protection  plan  for  our  small 
cotton  farmers.  However,  I  would  like 
to  see  2  percent  instead  of  1  percent  of 
the  national  allotment  of  cotton  set  aside 
to  guarantee  the  small-acreage  cotton 
growers  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  4 
acres  or  100  percent  of  their  acreage  for 
the  3  prior  years.  I  was  cosponsor  of 
such  a  bill  last  year. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
Stennis  amendment  to  prevent  further 
reductions  in  cotton  acreage  in  1957  and 
1958. 

Many  small  farmers  in  the  South  de¬ 
pend  on  cotton  as  their  money  crop. 
Without  adequate  acreage  to  make  a 
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livelihood,  they  cannot  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  preserve  our  small  farms 
and  prevent  acreage  restrictions  from 
driving  more  so-called  little  farmers  off 
the  land  and  many  others  into  marginal 
operations,  large  corporation  farms 
should  be  required  to  absorb  more  of  the 
cutbacks.  These  larger  farms  can  take 
greater  percentage  reductions  of  acreage 
and  continue  successful  operations  than 
the  small  farms  can. 

The  loss  of  a  single  acre  of  a  cotton  al¬ 
lotment  spells  the  difference  between 
staying  on  the  farm  and  being  forced  to 
seek  other  ways  of  making  a  living  to 
many  of  our  little  farmers.  I  want  to 
see  those  who  want  to  stay  on  the  farm 
be  protected  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
not  forced  to  give  up. 

I  regret  that  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  did  not  approve  the  request  to  place  a 
dollar  limit  on  the  price-support  system. 
This  would  have  given  further  protection 
to  the  family-size  farm. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  family  was  a 
basic  unit  in  the  development  of  our 
great  country.  I  believe  it  will  be  just 
as  basic  in  the  preservation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  as  it  was  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Nation.  Strong  moral, 
spirtual,  and  physical  qualities — so  es¬ 
sential  to  a  great  nation — are  learned 
early  in  the  farm  family. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  bill  now  before  us  which 
will  preserve  this  vital  element  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  I  plan  to  support  most  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  3183  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  that 
the  bill  be  enacted  into  law  with  minor 
alterations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Orangeburg  County  Farm  Bureau,  which 
has  been  sent  to  me  by  its  president,  Mr. 
F.  Mitchell  Ott.  The  Orangeburg 
County  Farm  Bureau  has  more  than 
1,500  member  families. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  for  90-Percent  Parity 
Whereas  the  economic  position  of  the 
Orangeburg  County  farmers  is  in  jeopardy 
as  a  result  of  continuously  falling  farm 
prices  and  increasing  farm  costs;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  predicting  even  further  price  declines  and 
increased  costs  in  1956;  and 

Whereas  the  sliding  scale  of  farm-price 
supports  holds  no  promise  of  correcting  the 
situation;  and 

Whereas  that  the  so-called  modern  parity 
formula  -will  tend  to  lower  parity  prices  on 
most  basic  crops:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  farmers  here  in 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  strongly  recommend  sup¬ 
port  prices  to  be  restored  to  parity  on  all 
basic  crops  and  that  the  so-called  modern 
parity  formula  be  discarded;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  we  support  a  minimum  90 
percent  of  parity  support  price  program  for 
any  basic  commodity  when  an  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  and  marketing  quota  program  is  in 
effect  on  that  commodity. 

Resolution  for  Soil  Bank  Act 
Be  it  resolved,  That  soil-bank  plan  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  present  Congress  gives  little 


promise  of  fair  prices,  and  must  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  of  much  help  as  to  prices  this  year 
but  only  as  a  long-term  measure. 

Whereas  we  favor  the  development  of  a 
sound  soil  fertility  bank  program  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  pres¬ 
ent  farm  programs. 

Resolution  for  Imports 

Resolved,  That  this  assembled  group  of 
farmers  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  any 
importation  of  farm  products  that  are  being 
produced  in  surplus  in  the  United  States. 

Whereas  we  oppose  changing  basis  for  sup¬ 
port  price  on  cotton  from  %-inch  middling 
to  1  inch  middling.  We  support  %-inch 
middling  as  basis. 

Whereas  we  recommend  the  establishment 
of  lower  grades  than  presently  provided  for 
cotton  eligible  for  price  supports.  We  also 
urge  price  support  commensurate  with  grade 
be  given  on  all  split  grades  of  cotton. 

Resolution  for  Expanded  School  Lunch 

Whereas  the  health  of  our  young  people 
of  these  great  United  States  should  be  of 
paramount  concern;  and 

Whereas  the  surpluses  of  our  country 
merit  the  consideration  of  a  stamp  plan  to 
get  surplus  commodities  into  the  hands  of 
the  needy,  underprivileged  and  tax-sup¬ 
ported  institutions,  such  as  mental  hospi¬ 
tals,  schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  like:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  stamp  plan  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  surplus  commodities  for  use  of 
our  school-lunch  program,  to  the  needy,  aged, 
and  the  underprivileged  when  in  tax-sup¬ 
ported  institutions. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  get 
legislation  passed  before  planting  time  of  our 
basic  crops  in  the  South. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  on  the  pending  measure  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  largest  number  of  queer  in¬ 
consistencies  I  have  ever  seen  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  any  one  measure  debated  on 
this  floor  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to 
the  cotton  problem,  which  has  just  been 
mentioned  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  it  is  being  seriously  urged 
by  a  group  of  Senators  that  cotton  be 
restored  to  90  percent  high,  rigid  price 
supports,  when  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  who  know  most  about  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry — and  I  am  referring  particularly 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] — and  when  large 
organizations  in  the  cotton  industry, 
without  any  exception,  say  that  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  committing  hara-kiri  of  the  most 
complete  sort  for  the  cotton  industry  to 
continue  to  force  itself  to  the  high  level 
price  supports  which  have  already  priced 
cotton  out  of  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
world  and,  in  addition,  have  opened  the 
door  to  the  much  more  serious  competi¬ 
tion  from  synthetic  products  here  at 
home. 

It  sounds  almost  as  if  people  had  not 
read  the  Record,  when  such  a  position 
is  taken  with  reference  to  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  with  reference  to  each  of  the 
other  industries  involved  in  this  program. 
However,  I  shall  particularly  mention 
corn. 


Corn  is  the  industry  which  has  shown 
the  queerest  group  of  inconsistencies  in 
the  program  of  any  large  commodity 
which  is  covered  by  high  price  supports. 
It  is  the  commodity  which  has  not  had 
to  observe  the  requirement  of  allotments, 
but,  instead,  has  been  permitted  to  ig¬ 
nore  allotments,  bringing  about  such  a 
queer  state  of  affairs  that  the  record  is 
full  of  statements  by  corn  producers  such 
as,  “Yes,  we  took  our  allotment  when  we 
could  sell  our  crop  and  seal  it  with  Uncle 
Sam,  because  we  knew  our  neighbors 
were  not  accepting  their  allotments  and 
had  overplanted,  and  we  could  therefore 
buy  corn  from  them  and  feed  our  stock 
at  prices  much  below  the  price  for  which 
we  sold  our  corn  to  Uncle  Sam.” 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  honest.  It 
is  not  decent. 

I  see  no  excuse  in  the  world  for  anyone 
seriously  to  contend  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  it  would  be  thinkable  to  re¬ 
store  high  90  percent  rigid  price  supports 
to  corn,  the  largest  single  grain  industry 
we  have  and  the  backbone  of  our  live¬ 
stock  and  meat  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  making 
comments  with  reference  to  various  in¬ 
dustries,  but  I  prefer  not  to  do  so  tonight, 
because  the  hour  is  so  late. 

The  entire  bill  as  reported  by  a  scant 
majority  of  the  committee,  8  to  7,  evi¬ 
dences  a  complete  inconsistency  in  that 
it  has  two  main  programs  pulling  direct¬ 
ly  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

The  soil-bank  program  is  very  fine.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  later  on  in 
the  debate.  It  is  designed  to  take  out  of 
production  a  large  productive  acreage, 
and,  thereby,  to  cut  down  our  surpluses. 

And  then  there  is  the  suggestion  seri¬ 
ously  made  by  some  that  we  restore  the 
90  percent  high  rigid  price  supports 
which  everyone  knows  have  been  a  heavy 
contributing  factor  to  the  production  of 
the  surpluses  we  have  and  wijl  have 
again,  becusedt  will  force  production  on 
every  acre  that  is  planted  when  the 
farmer  knows  that  by  forcing  production 
he  can  get  a  90  percent  price  support, 
and  that  he  can  gain  by  tightening  up 
the  rows,  pouring  on  more  fertilizer,  and 
doing  everything  he  can  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  highest  possible  level.  We 
are  going  to  see  happen  in  every  area 
where  that  can  be  done  exactly  what 
happened  in  the  potato  industry  a  few 
years  ago. 

How  short  is  our  memory,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  Can  we  forget  quickly  that  with 
the  potato  industry  cut  to  60  percent  and 
with  acreage  reduced,  nevertheless,  the 
farmers  contracted  their  rows,  planted 
more  hills  in  a  row,  and  fertilized  to  the 
point  where  they  produced  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  potatoes  to  be  sold  to  Uncle  Sam, 
many  of  which  were  later  burned,  cost¬ 
ing  the  United  States  practically  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  the  2  or  3  years  of  its 
operation? 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  it  is  sort  of  a 
crazy-quilt  bill  which  offers  as  its  2  main 
programs  2  things  so  inconsistent  as  the 
soil  bank  and  the  90  percent  rigid  price 
supports.  I  said  the  other  day  that  it 
was  exactly  like  putting  a  cart  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  hitching  1  strong  horse  to  it  so 
that  he  could  go  in  1  direction,  and 
hitching  another  strong  horse  to  pull  it 
in  the  opposite  direction,  whipping  both 
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horses  into  a  frenzy  and  expecting  to 
get  somewhere  in  a  hurry.  It  simply 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  next  inconsistency  is  the  part  of 
the  bill  which  seriously  pretends  that 
the  90  percent  rigid  price  support  can 
with  impunity  be  returned  to  that  part 
of  the  industry  which  has  had  it  here¬ 
tofore,  which  happens  to  be  the  only  part 
of  agriculture  which  has  suffered  severe¬ 
ly  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  other 
commodities  which  suffer  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  most  of  the  other  agricultural 
industries  are  prosperous,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  tree-fruit  industries,  which 
are  a  very  large  group.  By  their  own 
efforts,  their  own  advertising,  their  own 
salesmanship,  and  their  own  expertness, 
they  have  brought  themselves  back  since 
the  Korean  episode  was  over  until  al¬ 
most  everyone  of  them  is  prosperous. 
That  is  true  of  the  production  of  small 
fruits,  and  of  the  production  of  water¬ 
melons,  strawberries,  nuts,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  dairy  industry  which  is  not 
in  the  few  States,  about  seven  of  them, 
where  more  milk  is  produced  than  can 
be  consumed  in  the  local  area.  All  the 
rest  of  the  dairy  industry  is  prosperous. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  go  into  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Maryland,  near  Washington, 
without  being  acutely  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
farm  homes  and  farmsteads  we  have 
ever  seen  are  those  which  are  occupied — 
and  I  am  happy  that  it  is  so — by  people 
who  produce  such  excellent  milk  for  the 
million  and  a  half  persons  who  are 
served  by  them  in  the  greater  Washing¬ 
ton  area. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Atlanta,  Louisville,  Miami,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Dallas,  Denver, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
places. 

The  record  shows  that  dairy  products 
sold  to  Uncle  Sam  came  almost  entirely 
from  seven  States,  and  that  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
is  prosperous.  Why?  Because  it  is  at¬ 
tending  to  its  business;  because  it  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  immutable  law  of  supply  and 
demand;  because  it  advertises  its  prod¬ 
ucts;  because  it  sells  a  good  product;  be¬ 
cause  it  has  gained  in  its  distribution 
machinery.  It  is  a  very  competent,  very 
fine,  and  very  successful  industry. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  make  sense 
for  this  bill  to  provide  that  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  industry  to  which  we 
are  going  to  restore  90  percent  high, 
rigid  price  supports  is  the  only  part 
which  has  had  them  heretofore  and  the 
only  part  which  is  badly  sick  in  the 
Nation,  when  almost  everyone  who 
checks  the  facts  knows  that  that  very 
structure  was  one  of  the  most  compelling 
reasons  why  those  industries  are  sick  at 
this  time. 

So,  there  is  another  startling  incon¬ 
sistency  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
is  not  present.  Probably  he  has  become 
exhausted  by  much  speaking  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  But  I  thought  he 
would  enjoy  my  observations  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  bringing  into  the  Record 


and  relying  very  heavily  in  his  long  and 
exhaustive  debate  upon  the  survey  made 
by  the  Grain  Terminal  Association  cov¬ 
ering  a  certain  number  of  counties  in  5 
States — Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the  2 
Dakotas,  and  Montana. 

I  have  read  that  survey  very  carefully. 
I  have  even  read  the  debate  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  with  reference  to 
it.  The  outstanding  facts  about  the 
survey  itself,  and  about  the  Senator’s 
comments  concerning  it,  are  that  the 
purvey  itself  presents  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  sort  of  a  case  against  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  because  the  4  years  covered 
by  that  survey  are  the  years  1951,  1952, 
1953,  and  1954.  They  show  a  progressive 
decline  in  the  farming  prosperity  in  the 
areas  covered. 

It  is  remarked  at  one  place  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  that  the  commodities  raised  during 
those  4  years  were  under  90  percent  price 
supports,  and  the  survey  clearly  shows 
that  producers  were  getting  sicker  and 
sicker  and  less  and  less  prosperous  all  the 
time ;  more  and  more  of  them  were  going 
out  of  business,  and  more  and  more  farms 
were  being  concentrated  into  larger 
farms  in  the  hands  of  others  who  were 
more  efficient. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  one  of 
the  inconsistencies  in  this  bill.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  seriously  offers  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  over  a  period  of  time  during 
which  in  every  year  of  the  period  the  90 
percent  rigid  price  supports  prevailed, 
and  with  a  long  face  he  told  us  of  the 
results  of  the  bad  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  that  the  industries  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  survey  were  drifting  down 
to  less  and  less  prosperity  and  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  seriously  contending  that  they  do 
not  have  the  90-percent  price  supports 
any  more  and  they  must  have  them  right 
back — presumably  to  continue  the  de¬ 
cline  which  they  sustained  during  the 
years  shown  by  the  survey. 

There  are  many  other  inconsistencies 
which  I  would  be  happy  to  point  out, 
but  time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  so. 
The  thing  which  has  disturbed  me  most 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  I  have 
been  following  it  carefully,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  who  occupies  the 
chair  knows — and  I  have  been  following 
the  hearings  carefully  for  more  than  a 
year,  although  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
some  of  the  hearings  last  summer,  but 
I  did  attend  hearings  in  the  great 
Northwest  and  in  the  great  Northeast — 
and  the  thing  which  disturbed  me  most 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings  was  the 
completely  clear  showing  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  agriculture  has  been 
living,  the  high,  rigid  price  support  sys¬ 
tem,  has  been  doing  terrible  things  to 
the  people  who  have  been  relying  upon 
that  support  structure  rather  than  upon- 
themselves  and  their  own  thinking,  their 
own  planning,  their  own  curtailing  of 
production,  and  their  considering  of  the 
quality  of  their  product  so  they  could 
meet  the  demands  of  the  market  which 
they  were  serving. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  about  to  say 
will  not  be  a  reflection  upon  any  area. 
Certainly,  it  will  not  be  a  reflection  upon 
any  of  the  individuals  whom  I  shall 
mention,  because  certainly,  if  anyone 
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ever  received  kind  and  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  course  of  the  hearings,  I 
did;  and  I  am  certain  that  is  true  of 
every  member  of  the  committee. 

I  would  be  negligent  and  derelict  in 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  show  affirmatively 
in  the  Record  that  the  very  people  who 
have  had  90  percent  price  supports,  and 
are  now  “hollering,”  many  of  them,  for 
100  percent  price  supports,  have  been 
sustained  by  their  crutches  so  long  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  take  an  inde¬ 
pendent  step.  The  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  who  is  now  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  knows 
that  to  be  true.  We  heard  more  pleas 
for  100  percent  price  supports  in  the 
areas  where  90  percent  has  been  the  rule 
heretofore — and  I  make  special  mention 
of  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  the  two 
Dakotas — than  we  did  for  90  percent  or 
for  any  other  rxed  kind  of  support  in 
other  areas. 

There  are  so  many  instances  of  them 
in  the  Record  that  it  would  take  the  rest 
of  the  night  for  me  to  put  them  all  into 
the  debate.  But  I  wish  to  put  just  a 
few  instances  in  the  Record  to  evidence 
what  I  am  saying  here  with  all  serious¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  that  I  think  we  are  a 
party  to  taking  away  from  agricultural 
people  that  fine  independence,  that 
splendid  conservativeness,  that  fine  will¬ 
ingness  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  them¬ 
selves,  for  which  American  agriculture 
has  always  been  noted,  if  we  continue 
to  give  them  this  crutch.  I  think  that 
was  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  it 
should  be  shown  in  the  Record. 

I  first  call  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  Harold  Golseth,  vice  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  Irwin, 
S.  Dak.,  which  appears  at  pages  951  and 
following  of  the  printed  hearings.  This 
is  part  of  his  statement: 

We  urge  the  enactment  into  law  of  House 
Resolution  12  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
in  this  next  session  of  Congress,  as  a  short- 
range  policy.  But  as  a  long-range  farm 
policy,  we  recommend  a  farm  program  based 
on  100  parity  price  supports  for  family  farm 
or  ranch  production. 

Mr.  Golseth  continues  at  great  length 
to  justify  the  case  for  100  percent  parity 
price  supports.  Dozens  and  dozens  and 
dozens  of  witnesses  throughout  the  whole 
area  did  the  same  thing.  Their  program 
was  not  confined  to  100  percent  price 
supports  for  the  basics,  but  it  included 
100  percent  price  supports  for  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  commodities,  both  per¬ 
ishable  and  otherwise.  That  fact  was 
reiterated  again  and  again,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  of  whom  I  was  one,  reminded  the 
witnesses  that  there  were  many  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  farm  economy  which  did 
not  want  price  supports,  which  were  not 
asking  for  price  supports,  and  which 
were  more  prosperous  than  those  ele¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  which  were  leaning 
on  price  supports. 

Nevertheless,  the  witnesses  came  back 
with  the  statement  that  they  must  have 
100  percent  price  supports  on  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  produced,  provided  it 
was  produced  on  a  family-unit  farm. 

That  is  the  next  item  on  which  I  wish 
to  comment,  because  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  picking  out  a  family-unit  farm — 
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and  I  think  it  was  defined  for  us  in  about 
20  different  ways — and  asking  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  uphold  a  certain  limited  type 
of  production,  while  not  doing  so  for 
the  more  prosperous,  more  efficient 
farmers,  who  are  larger  operators  be¬ 
cause  they  have  earned  the  right  to  a 
bigger  place  in  the  farm  economy,  and 
the  idea  of  simply  pleading  as  the  wit¬ 
nesses  did,  over  and  over  again,  for  a 
redistribution  of  the  land  and  a  better 
division  of  the  profits  of  the  land,  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  sound  Americanism.  I 
think  it  is  socialism  of  the  rankest  kind. 
I  do  not  find  it  existing  anywhere  in 
United  States  agriculture  except  in  those 
places  where  the  high,  rigid  price  sup¬ 
port  system  has  sapped  the  morale  and 
taken  over  the  independence  and  fine 
qualities  of  our  farm  people  to  a  degree 
which  I  certainly  do  not  like  to  see  exist. 

The  next  comment  I  make  is  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  testimony  of  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  R.  A.  Englehorn,  of  Menno, 
S.  Dak.,  which  appeal's  on  page  1074  of 
the  printed  hearings. 

I  shall  not  ask  that  all  of  his  statement 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  but  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  part  which  I 
have  indicated  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  American  agriculture  is  an 
important  and  necessary  segment  of  the  total 
American  society  and  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to  its  fair  share  of  the  national  wealth,  de¬ 
manding  that  in  such  a  society  all  farm 
operators  are  entitled  to  100  percent  of 
parity. 

First  and  foremost  is  a  Federal  program 
operated  and  supervised  at  the  grassroots 
level  by  the  farmers  which  has  for  its  goal 
100-percent  parity. 

The  first  step  in  attaining  that  goal,  we 
ask  for  100  percent  of  parity  support  prices 
on  nonperishable  farm  products  and  on  per¬ 
ishable  goods,  where  possible. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Engle - 
horn's  testimony: 

We  feel  that  American  agriculture  is  an 
important  and  necessary  segment  of  the 
total  American  society  and  is,  therefore,  En¬ 
titled  to  its  fair  share  of  the  national  wealth, 
demanding  that  in  such  a  society  all  farm 
operators  are  entitled  to  100  percent  of 
parity. 

***** 

The  first  step  in  attaining  that  goal,  we 
ask  for  100  percent  of  parity  support  prices 
on  nonperishable  farm  products  and  on 
perishable  goods,  where  possible. 

That  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

I  next  come  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Einar  G.  Grande,  legislative  director  of 
the  Towner  Country  Farmers  Union,  Bis- 
bee,  N.  Dak.,  which  begins  on  page  1147 
of  the  printed  hearings.  I  refer  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Grande’s  statement  on  page 
1152.  -  - 

Mr.  Grande  said: 

Get  me  straight,  I  want  a  guaranteed 
price,  100  percent  parity — 100  percent  parity 
is  the  man  I  am.  One  hundred  percent  par¬ 
ity  for  those  2,000  bushels.  And  any  time 
I  go  to  work  and  market  over  those  2,000 
bushels,  1  want  to  be  penalized,  and  penal¬ 
ized  so  heavy  it  will  discourage  me  to  keep  it 
on  the  farm. 


Two  thousand  bushels  was  his  figure  of 
of  a  family-unit  production.  He  actual¬ 
ly  wants  discouragement  of  production 
over  a  meager  measure  of  living.  He 
continued: 

There  is  no  man  that  can  make  any  pro¬ 
gram  work  unless  you  control  every  item 
we  have  on  the  farm.  You  might  say  it  is 
regimentation.  I  just  say  that  it  all  hooey, 
for  this  reason.  If  you  are  going  to  help 
us,  you  have  got  to  help  us  all  out  or  not. 

There  was  more  of  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  think  of  those  witnesses  as  being 
irresponsible  or  weak  persons.  They 
were  not.  I  talked  to  many  of  them. 
Many  of  them  were  of  fine,  sturdy  Scan¬ 
dinavian  stock.  They  had  come  into  the 
areas  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
when  the  going  was  rough.  They  had 
carved  out  their  farmsteads  against  all 
kinds  of  difficulties  interposed  by  na¬ 
ture. 

To  me,  it  was  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  that 
they  had  lost  that  courage,  that  fine  in¬ 
dependence,  that  willingness  to  stand 
alone. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  the 
demands  for  higher  price  supports  will 
not  be  ended  if  the  Senate  should  vote 
for  90  percent  price  supports.  To  the 
contrary,  because  the  demand  for  100 
percent  price  supports  came  from  many 
persons  whose  independence  has  been 
sapped  by  too  much  reliance  upon  a 
benevolent  Government. 

I  next  quote  briefly  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Morris  Nelson,  president  of 
the  Bowman  County  Farmers  Union, 
Bowman,  N.  Dak.,  appearing  at  page 
1244  of  the  hearings.  Mr.  Bowman  also 
was  a  very  fine  gentlemen,  but  his  testi¬ 
mony  was  of  the  same  nature.  He  was 
reporting  for  the  whole  convention  of 
the  farmers  of  his  county  who  belonged 
to  the  Farmers  Union,  which  had  been 
held,  as  he  said,  only  on  the  Saturday 
previous  to  the  date  of  his  testimony. 
Mr.  Nelson  said: 

The  folks  were  very  positive  in  their  de¬ 
mand  for  100  percent  of  real  parity  on  the 
farm  for  all  farm  commodities,  which  is  only 
establishing  economic  justice  for  farmers 
with  other  segments  of  our  society. 

There  was  more  of  the  same. 

The  next  statement  on  which  I  wish 
to  comment  is  that  of  a  very  fine  old 
fellow  Rudolph  A.  Reinpold,  legislative 
director  of  the  Stutsman  County  Farm¬ 
ers  Union.  This  would  be  almost  hu¬ 
morous,  if  we  wanted  to  regard  it  so; 
but  to  me  it  is  quite  the  opposite.  In 
his  direct  testimony  Reinpold  said 
something  about  wanting  to  be  restored 
to  the  gravy  train  days  of  the  90  percent 
price  supports.  So  I  questioned  him. 

I  said : 

X  must  have  misunderstood  you. 

This  was  later  in  the  testimony. 

I  understood  you  to  say,  so  long  as  the 
gravy  train  ran,  you  were  in  good  shape. 
And  you  wanted  the  gravy  train  to  start 
running  again,  is  that  it? 

He  did  not  understand  the  question, 
so  I  repeated  it.  This  was  his  answer: 

Positively.  The  gravy  train — what  I  had 
in  mind  all  of  those  years  when  we  had 
billions  of  dollars,  all  of  us  in  the  Nation, 


we  all  got  our  share  out  of  those  billions,  it 
was  out  to  win  the  Second  World  War,  and 
also  the  Korean  war,  and  now  just  to  com¬ 
pare,  within  3  years,  then  and  now,  a  plow 
as  $5,  now  almost  $10.  Everything  else  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

This  gray  train  that  we  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  other  years  is  depleted  now.  There 
is  none  left  any  more.  Our  surplus  uses 
it  up. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  sort  of  pitiful  to 
see  reduced  to  a  philosophy  of  that  kind 
persons  of  the  fine  sturdiness  of  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  which  was  exempli¬ 
fied  by  that  fine  gentleman  and  by 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  was  a  tremendous  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  testimony  we  heard  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  there  had  been 
these  high  rigid  price  supports,  and  that 
which  we  heard  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 
We  had  only  two  hearings  in  that  area, 
1  at  Montpelier  and  1  at  Utica,  but  we 
had  witnesses  from  nine  States. 

There  was  only  one  witness  from  the 
nine  States  who  took  a  position  of  far- 
reaching  import,  a  witness  named 
Wright,  and  his  testimony  is  to  be  found 
on  page  3172  of  the  hearings. 

Here  is  his  thinking  on  the  matter. 
Incidentally,  he  belonged  to  a  different 
kind  of  farmers  union.  It  had  the  same 
name,  but  he  made  it  clear  he  was  not 
identified  with  the  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  all  his 
statement.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record, 
but  here  are  some  of  the  things  he  said 
when  we  asked  him  about  100  percent. 
He  said: 

Probably,  the  original  advocates  of  the 
Brannan  plan  had  In  mind  100  percent  of 
parity.  Personally,  I  think  that  eventually 
this  country  is  going  to  have  to  go  beyond 
100  percent  of  parity  to  bring  about  any¬ 
thing  like  equitable  individual  farm  income. 

And  so  on.  Much  more  of  the  same 
was  said. 

This  same  witness  was  one  of  those 
who  said  he  was  for  redistribution  of  the 
land  and  redivision  of  the  land  income 
so  as  to  better  take  care  of  the  farming 
population. 

I  cannot  read  all  of  his  statement, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  so 
that  it  may  appear  in  the  Record  to¬ 
morrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  now,  the  Brannan 
plan  Involved  100-percent  price  supports;  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  not  my  understanding  of 
it.  The  selling  price  of  the  product  was  in 
a  free  market,  and  the  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  farmers  would  be  at  some  level 
above  that,  presumably  determined  by  the 
Congress.  Probably,  the  original  advocates 
of  the  Brannan  plan  had  in  mind  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  Personally,  I  think  that 
eventually  this  country  is  going  to  have  to 
go  beyond  100  percent  of  parity  to  bring 
about  anything  like  equitable  individual 
farm  income. 

Senator  Holland,  Then  you  think  that 
this  program  should  be  aimed  at  more  than 
100  percent  of  parity? 
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Mr.  Wright.  I  can  see  no  prosperity  for  the 
farmers  In  price  returns  to  them  around  100 
percent  of  parity. 

Senator  Holland.  You  remember  that  the 
Brannan  plan  also  covered  perishables;  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and 
the  like? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  Is  that  your  recommen¬ 
dation  also? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  it  should 
be  an  across-the-board  program. 

Mr.  HOT  .LAND.  Mr.  President,  I  no¬ 
tice  there  is  not  any  question  about  this 
position’s  being  taken  seriously  by  the 
national  officers  of  the  National  Farmers’ 
Union.  On  pages  3422  and  following  of 
the  record  appears  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers’  Union.  I  shall  not  fur¬ 
ther  weary  the  already  weary  Members 
of  the  Senate  by  quoting  from  much  of 
his  statement,  but  there  is  one  thing 
which  shows  so  well  how  impractical 
these  people  are,  and  how  thoroughly 
they  are  agreeing  to  live  off  the  public 
body  and  out  of  public  taxation,  that  I 
want  to  quote  a  little  colloquy  I  had  with 
him  on  his  suggestion  that  he  thought 
100-percent  price  supports  should  be 
made  retroactive  and  effective  for  the 
1955  crop.  I  was  questioning  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Farmers’  Union  and 
he  was  answering  the  questions: 

Senator  Holland.  Now,  let  us  come  to 
this  question  that  you  raise,  that  I  have  not 
heard  raised  before — maybe  it  has  been 
raised  by  someone — that  you  propose  to 
have  the  Treasury  go  out  of  balance  by  de¬ 
voting  several  billion  dollars  for  100  percent 
price-support  payments  for  1955,  which  is 
already  behind  them. 

Do  you  know  how  much  that  would  cost? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  How  much? 

Mr.  Patton.  We  were  talking  before  you 
came  in.  Somewhere  between  four  and  five 
billion  dollars. 

Senator  Holland.  Then  you  propose  by 
this  one  recommendation,  if  you  found  that 
you  could  have  it  passed  through  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  approved  by  the  President,  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  balanced  budget  to  the  tune  of 
between  four  and  five  billion  dollars;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Patton.  It  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
anywhere  near  that  much  because  it  would 
put  a  tremendous  amount  of  purchasing 
power  into  circulation.  It  would  enable 
farmers  to  pay  taxes  who  were  not  going  to 
be  paying  any  income  taxes  this  year. 

So  he  claims  the  amount  would  be  less 
than  that  total,  and  I  think  that  is  sound. 

I  asked  him  again: 

Senator  Holland.  And  you  are  making 
that  request  for  all  producers,  although  you 
have  conceded,  as  I  understand,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  producers  as  shown  by  their 
commodity  organizations  are  not  only  asking 
for  this  1955  handout,  but  are  not  support¬ 
ing  your  program  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  hand¬ 
out,  in  the  first  place.  In  the  second  place, 
I  doubt  that  there  would  be  as  many  as  1 
percent  who  would  refuse  the  check.  I 
know  they  did  not  when  the  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  were  going.  Some  of  those  who  talked 
loudest  against  It  were  always  willing  to  cash 
the  checks. 

In  other  words.  It  Is  completely  all 
right  if  the  citizen  is  willing  to  take  and 
cash  the  check  which  the  Government 
offered  him. 


Senator  Holland.  How  would  you  propose 
to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  budget,  which 
Is  a  very  large  deficit  in  the  budget,  which 
you  would  inflict  on  the  country  if  this  par¬ 
ticular  provision  were  adopted? 

Mr.  Patton.  You  asked  me  that  question. 
I  personally  think  that  it  would  be  good  fiscal 
policy  to  unbalance  the  budget  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  unbalanced  it  for  a  lot  of 
other  purposes  that  probibly  did  not  have  as 
much  validity  as  this. 

Senator  Holland.  You  are  one,  then,  who 
feels  that  an  unbalanced  budget  is  nothing 
to  be  concerned  about? 

Mr.  Patton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  major 
concern  as  long  as  you  have  full  employment 
and  as  long  as  you  have  long  range  fiscal 
plans  for  balancing  it.  We  should  not  have 
reduced  taxes  when  we  did. 

In  other  words,  because  he  thought  a 
mistake  was  made  some  years  ago  in  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  he  was  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  be  a  party  to  a  handout  now  of  be¬ 
tween  $4  billion  and  $5  billion  and  un¬ 
balancing  the  budget  by  a  large  part  of 
that  amount.  More  to  the  same  effect 
follows. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  various  state¬ 
ments  in  the  record  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  redistribution,  which  I  shall 
not  read  in  their  entirety  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Glenn  J. 
Talbott,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  appearing  at  page  245  of 
the  1949  hearings,  which  are  marked  in 
red,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Talbott.  Going  back  beyond  the  point 
that  you  mentioned,  I  should  like  to  have 
our  position  completely  clear,  my  own  and 
that  of  the  organization.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  kind  of  farm  program  legislation, 
call  it  what  you  will,  sufficiently  punitive  on 
the  industrialized  type  of  agriculture  to 
make  it  unprofitable  for  the  90,000-acre  Tom 
Campbell  farms  in  wheat,  with  hired  men 
for  30  days  in  the  spring  and  another  30 
days  in  the  fall.  That  land  then  would  be 
available  to  hundreds  of  family-type  farmers 
who  might  find  a  home  and  a  way  to  make 
a  living  on  that  land. 

We  are  seeking  there  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  population  pressure  on  the  land 
which  is  probably  not  going  to  get  better, 
because  geographically  and  physically  we 
cannot  make  more  land  available.  I  want 
our  position  to  be  perfectly  clear  about  that. 
That  is  what  we  seek. 

We  do  not  like  that  type  of  agriculture. 
We  want  those  kinds  of  land  resources  avail¬ 
able.  We  want  the  men  and  women  and 
children  who  are  willing  to  work  on  them 
to  be  able  to  make  a  home  on  them  and  to 
become  a  part  of  a  good  sound  rural  com¬ 
munity  in  America. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  want  it  to 
be  sufficiently  punitive  to  clean  out  Mr. 
Kleberg’s  situation  and  Russell  Gifford’s  as 
well? 

Mr.  Talbott.  Yes;  clear  across  the  board, 
whether  it  is  cotton,  dairy  products,  chickens, 
or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  L.  O.  Gras- 
dalen,  which  appears  at  page  450  of  this 
year’s  record,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Senator  Holland.  I  recall  that  the  national 
officer  of  one  of  the  large  farm  organizations, 
who  advanced  that  same  idea  in  one  of  our 
hearings  sometime  ago,  coupled  with  that 
statement  a  statement  that  he  favored  redis¬ 
tribution  of  land  as  well  as  redistribution  of 
profits  of  the  land  as  made  by  the  farmers. 
Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Grasdalen.  Right. 

Senator  Holland.  That  is  your  idea? 

Mr.  Grasdalen.  It  could  be,  yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Oswald  K.  Ophaug,  of  the 
Nelson  County  Farmers  Union,  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  N.  Dak.,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ophaug.  All  right.  You  know,  we  had 
a  Homestead  Act  here.  The  Homestead  Act 
was  to  establish — by  the  Homestead  Act  we 
established  the  traditional  family  farm. 

What  I  think  we  have  to  do  in  the  United 
States  is  to  get  back  to  this  traditional  family 
farm.  And  by  so  doing,  I  think  we  will  get 
back  to  the  place  where  land  is  more  equally 
distributed  among  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Farmers  Union 
plan.  We  had  it  here  this  morning.  Several 
of  these  witnesses  testified  to  that. 

Mi-.  Ophaug.  Why,  certainly,  the  Farmers 
Union  is  for  the  family-sized  farm. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  their  plan.  So 
that  is  nothing  new.  We  have  had  it,  not 
only  here,  but  in  every  State  we  have  been. 

Mr.  Ophaug.  What  I  consider  new,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  have  in  order  that  any 
farm  program  will  be  successful,  we  have  to 
more  equally  distribute  the  land  among  the 
people.  No  matter  how  good  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  we  have,  it  will  never  be  success¬ 
ful  unless  that  happens. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
each  case  the  witness  makes  it  very  clear 
that  he  and  his  organization  stand 
seriously  for  redistribution  of  the  land 
and  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of  the 
land. 

There  is  one  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Helge  E.  Nygren,  president  of  the  Morton 
County  Farmers  Union,  of  Flasher,  N. 
Dak.,  from  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote  a  word  or  two.  It  is  to  the 
same  general  effect,  but  he  did  testify 
under  considerable  questioning  from  me. 
He  said  it  was,  in  his  judgment,  neces¬ 
sarily  a  part  of  any  program  to  restore 
prosperity  to  farmers  and  farming  that 
there  be  redivision  of  the  land.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
who  was  present  and  wanted  to  be  sure 
he  was  protecting  a  citizen  of  his  State, 
since  the  witness  was  a  citizen  of  North 
Dakota,  asked  this  question: 

Senator  Young.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one 
question.  I  am  wondering  if  you  want  to 
leave  the  record  stand  as  you  made  it.  Do 
you  believe  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  concentration  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  or  do  you  believe  in  the  redistribution  of 
the  land? 

He  had  said  he  did  believe  in  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  the  land.  This  was  his 
answer: 

Mr.  Nygren.  I  believe  this;  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  as  yet  to  take  any  drastic  measures,  but 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  start  made  to¬ 
ward  redistributing  the  land  wherever  it  is 
necessary.  And  I  think  these  people  that 
have  to  work  on  these  factories  in  the  field 
should  be  consulted  to  that  extent.  If  it 
is  their  wish  to  have  a  boss,  to  tell  them 
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when  they  must  come  and  go.  If  that  Is  the 
kind  of  a  life  they  want,  let  those  have  it, 
but  those  that  object,  and  want  a  place  of 
their  own,  they  should  have  a  right  and 
a  chance  to  buy  one. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thinking  which  is 
taking  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  social¬ 
ism  pure  and  simple,  and  of  the  rankest 
sort,  is  prevailing  in  that  area  where 
rigid  high  price  supports  have  taken 
away  the  independence  and  the  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  quality  of  men,  many  of  whom 
were,  as  I  have  said,  of  Scandinavian 
ancestry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  very 
ably  pointed  out  the  course  and  its  result, 
but  does  he  not  think  in  the  long  run  the 
really  bad  effect  to  the  farmer  of  rigid 
high  supports  will  be  to  place  the  farmer 
further  and  further  in  a  hole  from  which 
he  will  have  a  hard  time  getting  out? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  do.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
statement. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  that  area 
where  they  have  had  high  price  supports 
all  of  the  people  have  not  given  evidence 
of  the  abjectly  low  morale  which  has 
been  indicated  in  the  quotations  I  have 
given. 

For  instance,  here  is  the  testimony  of 
a  full-blooded  American  Indian  from 
Lake  Park,  Minn.  He  was  of  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  and  has  had  a  college  education. 
He  made  a  fine  impression  on  all  of  us. 
I  remember  that,  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  had  a  colloquy 
with  him;  and  here  is  what  that  witness 
had  to  say: 

To  me,  we  as  farmers  have  been  white¬ 
washed  so  many  times  and  taught  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  depend  on  our  Government  so 
far — 

Mr.  President,  I  glory  in  the  words  of 
this  young  Indian — 

That  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  that  we 
will  be  in  the  position  of  the  early  American 
Indian.  This  only  means  one  thing  to  me, 
which  is  slavery  or  bondage.  There  is  no 
other  end  when  you  become  a  ward  of  a 
government. 

Another  misleading  phrase  is  the  family¬ 
sized  farm.  That  statement  is  as  camou¬ 
flaged  as  a  horned  toad. 

Mr.  President,  that  witness  was  a 
young  man  who  is  a  pure-blooded  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian. 

I  read  further  from  his  statement  to 
the  committee: 

I  have  seen  families  go  broke  on  an  80- 
acre  farm.  I  have  seen  a  family  move  on 
the  same  farm  and  prosper  through  all  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

In  other  words,  his  point  is  that  the 
difference  is  in  the  quality  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  way  he  goes  at  it.  He 
gave  other  testimony  of  the  same  sort. 

I  read  further  from  his  testimony: 

I  believe  a  good  farm  program  would  be 
one  without  manmade  controls  and  Govern¬ 
ment  prices.  We  can  make  it;  my  father 
did,  and  he  raised  12  children.  We  had 
no  Government  relief;  we  did  not  need  it. 

It  is  a  good  American  program;  let’s  get 
back  to  it,  Mr.  Senator  and  farm  leader. 
Let’s  get  back  to  believing  in  doing  what 
you  want  and  how  you  want  to  do  and  can 


best  do  freely.  Above  all,  let’s  trust  in  God 
for  guidance  and  security.  We  will  win. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  was  a  valu¬ 
able  commentary  on  what  America  has 
been  drifting  into  to  have  that  young, 
pure-blooded  American  Indian,  who  has 
had  the  benefit  of  a  college  training, 
however,  and  of  the  prosperity  which  he 
has  attained  on  his  farm,  come  before 
the  committee  and  tell  that  group  of 
Senators,  representing  a  very,  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee — and  I  am  always 
very  happy  to  claim  membership  on  the 
committee,  where  all  my  colleagues  are 
so  distinguished — what  is  the  real  es¬ 
sence  of  Americanism,  whether  on  the 
farm  or  anywhere  else.  I  am  proud  of 
that  witness,  and  I  wanted  to  make  that 
portion  of  his  testimony  a  part  of  the 
Record  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  never  more  proud 
than  I  was  when  the  committee  was 
taking  testimony  in  New  England,  of  the 
steadfastness  and  sturdy  character  of 
those  who  have  difficulty  making  a  living 
from  land  which  does  not  have  the  fer¬ 
tility  or  the  wide-open  spaces  or  the 
great  acreage  available  to  those  of  us 
who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
From  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses  who 
came  from  six  New  England  States,  we 
did  not  hear  any  testimony  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  want  to  be  dependent 
on  the  Government,  that  they  want  100 
percent  price  supports  or  any  other  kind 
of  hand-out  from  the  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  those  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land — and  I  gloried  in  the '  testimony 
we  heard  from  them  all  day  long,  while 
the  committee  was  at  Montpelier,  Vt. — 
were  simply  asking  that  we  give  them 
the  tools  with  which  to  work,  such  as 
marketing  agreements,  cooperative 
plans,  and  information  from  research 
departments,  such  as  market  reports  and 
similar  things,  so  as  to  let  them  handle 
their  own  plants  and  breeding  opera¬ 
tions — most  of  them  are  dairy  farmers — 
and  let  them  handle  their  markets  and 
their  increased  distribution.  They  brag 
as  much  as  a  New  Englander  can  brag — 
of  course  New  Englanders  cannot  brag 
as  much  as  some  of  us  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  can;  but  very  quietly  and 
very  modestly  they  spoke  of  how  they 
have  greatly  improved  their  position  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  by  advertising 
heavily  in  the  two  areas  or  milksheds 
where  they  supply  a  large  part  of  their 
milk,  and  in  that  way  have  increased 
the  area  of  their  operations. 

For  instance,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  only  a  small  part  of  the  statement 
the  committee  received  from  Donald  L. 
Smith,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Cooperative  Council,  of  Barre,  Vt. 
I  read  now  from  page  3030  of  the  hear¬ 
ings.  I  shall  read  only  a  small  part  of 
the  statement  he  made.  At  the  point 
from  which  I  shall  read,  he  was  answer¬ 
ing  a  question  which  I  asked  him.  He 
said,  in  part : 

We  would  like  to  have  the  cooperatives, 
the  farmers,  solve  their  problems  through 
cooperatives  wherever  possible,  instead  of 
turning  to  the  Government. 

That  indicates  the  thinking  and  the 
character  and  the  position  taken  by 


those  who  testified  before  the  committee, 
coming  from  the  Granite  State  and  from 
the  other  New  England  States. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  let  me  read  from 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Stacey  W.  Cole,  of 
West  Swanzey,  N.  H.  I  read  now  from 
page  3106  of  the  hearings: 

Flexible  price  supports  will  work  if  given  a 
chance.  They  are  already  beginning  to 
prove  their  worth.  High,  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports  are  a  menace  to  agriculture  under 
usual  conditions.  To  me  as  a  poultryman 
they  often  force  me  to  pay  higher  prices  than 
necessary  for  grain — 

And  so  forth.  A  little  later  he  said: 

Personally,  I  feel  that  such  procedures  as 
I  have  outlined — 

He  talked  about  cooperatives  and  all 
the  other  tools  producers  can  use — 
are  as  far  as  Government  should  go  in  helping 
stabilize  prices.  To  go  further  is  to  take 
from  the  hands  of  the  farmer  his  right  to 
make  major  decisions  as  to  how  he  shall 
operate.  Personally,  if  Congress  is  going  to 
make  laws  to  take  away  my  right  to  decide 
how  I  operate  my  farm,  I’d  definitely  rather 
not  farm. 

We  received  similar  testimony  from 
Mr.  Evans  H.  Barrett,  of  Keene,  N.  H.; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  his  statement,  as  marked 
by  me  in  a  copy  of  the  hearings,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Evans  H.  Barrett,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Barrett.  My  name  is  Evans  H.  Barrett 
of  Keene,  N.  H.,  dairy  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  new  to 
add  to  what  has  already  been  said? 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any¬ 
thing  new.  I  Just  feel  that  the  quicker 
Government  gets  out  of  business,  and  gets 
out  of  farming,  the  better  off  the  farming 
industry  is  going  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  want  us  to  go 
to  Washington  next  year  and  cancel  out  the 
law  that  now  gives  you  the  right  to  get  into 
these  marketing  agreements  and  get  a  pretty 
good  price? 

Mr.  Barrett.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
wish  they  would  cancel  everything  they  have 
given  to  the  farmers.  I  can  pay  my  own 
bills.  And  when  I  cannot  pay  them,  I  can 
drive  nails  or  I  can  nail  on  shingles.  I  have 
not  got  to  farm. 

Every  farmer  in  the  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  to  farm  or  not  farm  as  he 
sees  fit. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  all  carpenters, 
you  are. 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  am  not  a  carpenter,  but  you 
do  not  have  to  be  a  carpenter  to  get  $2  an 
hour.  And  all  of  these  farmers  are  working 
for  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  be  satisfied 
if  we  could  arrange  for  everybody  to  start 
from  scratch? 

Mr.  Barrett.  They  do  not  have  to  start 
from  scratch.  This  forever  ladeling  out  from 
Washington,  I  believe  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  we  get  on  the  farms  cost 
three  times  the  benefits  we  finally  derive 
from  the  tax  money  that  is  taken  from  the 
people  and  ultimately  gets  back  to  the 
farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else?' 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  Just  want  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  these  people  that  are  looking 
for  payments  and  subsidies  want  to  run  and 
look  at  Russia.  If  they  want  socialized 
farming,  let  them  go  to  Russia.  We  have 
got  a  free  country,  and  we  have  got  free  en¬ 
terprise.  And  everybody  is  his  own  master 
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here  in  these  United  States.  It  just  seems  too 
bad  to  me  that  these  people  get  right  up  and 
look  at  Rusisa  and  sit  right  here  and  tell  you 
they  want  to  be  paid  to  farm.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Holland.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  stop  long  enough  to  say  one  thing 
more  for  the  record.  Just  what  do  you  pro¬ 
duce?  You  say  that  you  are  a  dairy  farmer? 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  milk  100  cows.  I  set  5,000 
sap  buckets,  cut  a  little  cord  wood,  and  in 
spare  time  I  am  a  city  counselor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee  re¬ 
ceived  similar  testimony  from  Dean  K. 
Webster,  Jr.,  president  of  H.  K.  Webster 
Co.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.;  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  certain  excerpts  from 
his  statement  to  the  committee  be  print¬ 
ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  year  1954  for  the  poultry  industry 
was  one  of  overproduction,  low  prices,  and 
general  losses  to  most  producers,  disaster 
to  many.  Without  price  supports,  and  with 
the  free  play  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
pressure  of  low  prices  has  caused  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  production  which  was  neces¬ 
sary,  and  1955  finds  the  poultrymen  again  in 
a  healthy  condition — production  more  in 
line  with  demand  and  satisfactory  prices 
prevailing.  Efficient  producers  have  weath¬ 
ered  the  storm  and  marginal  producers  have 
had  to  drop  out.  Picture  if  we  may  what 
might  have  taken  place  had  a  price-support 
program  been  undertaken  for  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  meat  in  1954  (if  such  indeed  were  ac¬ 
tually  responsible  to  carry  out) .  Temporary 
price  benefits  would  have  kept  marginal  pro¬ 
ducers  in  business  and  encourage  efficient 
producers  to  expand.  The  adjustment  of 
production  to  fit  demand  would  have  been 
postponed,  a  period  of  unregulated  excess 
production  would  very  soon  compel  Govern¬ 
ment  controls,  and  the  poultry  industry 
would  be  sick  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  You  mean  that  the 
poultry  people  by  their  own  initiative  have 
put  their  house  in  order? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir,  by  staying  out  of 
price  supports  the  natural  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  have  brought  them  back 
into  shape. 

Senator  Holland.  The  poultry  industry 
can  bring  its  house  into  order  in  a  relatively 
quicker  time  than  almost  any  other  agricul¬ 
tural  industry,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  probably  true,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  degree.  When  you  make 
it  profitable  enough  by  price  supports  to 
keep  all  of  these  marginal  producers  in  busi¬ 
ness  they  will  stay  in  business,  and  they  will 
not  be  eliminated  until  there  is  an  economic 
pressure.  I  do  not  advocate  throwing  the 
whole  thing  over  by  any  means.  I  advocate 
a  flexible  program  of  reducing  the  thing 
gradually  until  finally  you  have  enough  free 
markets  again. 

The  New  England  poultrymen  and  dairy¬ 
men  have  looked  upon  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  price  support  programs  for  basic  com¬ 
modities  with  much  skepticism  and  have 
generally  adhered  to  the  basic  economic 
philosophy  of  free  markets.  We  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  any  attempt  to  hold  prices 
at  a  level  above  cost  of  production  on  effi¬ 
cient  farms  tends  to  continue  and  extend 
production  of  marginal  inefficient  produc¬ 
ers  and  postpone,  not  prevent,  adjustment 
which  eventually  must  take  place;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  immediate  benefits 
under  artificial  price  support  are  illusory  in 
that  the  overall  long-range  economic  effects 
are  distinctly  harmful.  In  support  of  this 
reasoning  we  quote  a  few  case  histories. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 


some  of  the  old  and  conservative  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  Dakotas  were  shocked  by  the 
disclosures  made  by  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  committee  there.  In  one  case  a 
newspaper  which  editorially  was  sup¬ 
porting,  in  large  part,  the  farmers’  re¬ 
quest,  had  not  realized  what  was  going 
to  take  place  that  day  at  the  hearings. 
So  when  the  hearing  was  held,  the  Bis¬ 
marck  Tribune,  in  its  issue  of  Saturday, 
October  29,  came  out  with  streaming 
headlines,  across  the  top  of  the  page, 
“Land  Redistribution  Asked”;  and  that 
newspaper  proceeded  to  quote  some  of 
the  witnesses  who  stated  some  of  the 
difficulties  I  have  mentioned  here  today; 
and  that  was  the  feeling  everywhere. 

I  have  confidence  that  if  we  stand  our 
ground  and  give  agriculture  a  chance  to 
regain  the  essential  character  of  inde¬ 
pendence  it  has  had,  by  tapering  off  some 
of  these  programs,  and  by  giving  the 
farmers  a  chance  to  determine  what  the 
market  will  take,  as  we  do  under  the 
flexible  program,  we  shall  see  speedy  re¬ 
sults  and  speedy  resumption  of  sanity  in 
agricultural  thinking  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  thing 
I  shall  say.  It  is  quite  unpleasant  for 
me  to  say  it,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
said  here.  Before  I  say  it,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  do  not  have  the  faintest  idea  that 
either  the  officers  or  the  members  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  are  Commu¬ 
nists  or  communistic,  or  that  they  have 
the  slightest  idea  that  their  program  is 
as  close  to  the  program  announced  by 
the  American  Communist  Party  as  it  is. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  announced  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  Communist  Party 
happens  to  be  pegged  on  exactly  the 
same  provision  as  that  stated  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union  program,  and  as 
testified  to  us  at  numerous  times  in  our 
hearings,  and  as  filed  with  us  in  resolu¬ 
tions,  time  after  time,  making  as  their 
first  request  100  percent  of  parity  on  all 
agricultural  commodities,  whether  per¬ 
ishable  or  storable. 

Now  I  shall  quote  from  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  national  farm  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  832  Broadway, 
New  York  3,  published  last  year.  It 
gives  the  Communist  program  for  agri¬ 
culture.  It  begins  on  page  9.  I  shall 
not  quote  all  of  it;  but  in  justice  to  the 
Senators  who  now  are  on  the  floor,  I 
think  I  should  read  the  first  plank  in 
that  platform  or  program,  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  I  doubt  if  more  than  1  percent 
of  the  membership  and  officers  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  know  that  that 
is  the  case. 

1.  Halt  the  drop  in  farm  prices.  Guaran¬ 
tee  full  100  percent  parity  for  all  farm 
products. 

I  continue: 

Production  payments  should  be  made  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  farmers,  sharecroppers,  and 
tenants  to  guarantee  at  least  100-percent 
parity  on  all  farm  commodities.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  would  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  the  farmers  get  in  the  market 
and  the  full  parity  level,  thereby  benefit¬ 
ing  both  consumers  and  growers.  Support 
levels  to  be  announced  well  in  advance  of 
planting. 

To  encourage  small  and  family-type  farm¬ 
ing,  payments  under  this  program  should 
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be  limited  to  $15,000  worth  of  production 
per  year  (equivalent  to  1,000  units  under 
the  Brannan  program  of  price  supports) . 

That  is  the  second  plank  in  the  Fann¬ 
ers’  Union  program. 

Every  farm  would  be  eligible  for  this  cov¬ 
erage,  but  large-scale  farms  would  not  take 
the  lion’s  share  of  payments,  as  at  present. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  small  and 
family-sized  farms  be  required  to  reduce 
their  production. 

Not  only  is  the  idea  similar,  but  that 
program  is  completely  identical  with  the 
key  program  of  the  National  Farmers’ 
Union.  The  Record  should  very  clearly 
show  that  such  is  the  case,  because  I 
think  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  good 
fanners  throughout  the  country  who  are 
supporting  the  leadership  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers’  Union  and  the  program 
announced  by  that  organization,  who 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  that  they  are 
treading  as  closely  as  they  are  to  the 
Communist  line. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear,  although  the  Senator 
absolved  the  leadership  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union,  of  the  alleged  strange  similarity 
between  the  Farmers’  Union  program  for 
the  family-sized  farm,  calling  for  100- 
percent  support  prices,  and  that  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  hundred  percent 
for  both  storables  and  perishables — for 
everything  produced. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  been  in  this  body  long 
enough  to  know  that  about  80  percent 
of  the  progressive  legislation  advocated 
by  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  copied 
and  aped  by  the  Communist  Party. 
About  75  or  80  percent  of  the  progressive 
programs  of  the  CIO  and  the  AFL  have 
been  aped  and  copied  by  the  Communist 
Party.  There  is  a  continual  process  of 
aping  and  copying  such  programs  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  an  oportunity  to  claim 
that  the  Communists  are  liberal  and 
progressive  because  they  select  certain 
specific  social  programs  which  are  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  political  parties,  by  farm 
organizations,  by  labor  organizations, 
and  other  organizations.  I  suppose  there 
may  be  imitation  or  aping  even  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
on  some  points.  The  Communists  ape 
or  imitate  anything  that  looks  good, 
in  an  effort  to  deceive  the  people  of 
America  into  thinking  that  communism 
is  not  a  despicable  totalitarianism.  They 
are  glad  to  put  on  falsetfaces. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  who  is 
so  able  and  capable  in  his  discussion 
of  issues,  use  the  fact  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  happen  to  ape  a  part  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  program  in  assembling  their 
own  program  as  a  basis  for  saying  that 
we  who  support  this  program  may  inad¬ 
vertently  be  supporting  the  Communist- 
endorsed  program. 

The  same  situation  obtains  with  re¬ 
spect  to  every  piece  of  progressive  legis¬ 
lation  we  have  enacted  during  the  past 
20  years,  including  social  security,  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  wage  and  hour 
legislation,  old-age  assistance,  and  many 
fine  programs  which  the  Senator  has 
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vigorously  supported.  Most  of  those  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  aped  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  for  his  comments,  many 
of  which  are  entirely  correct.  However, 
I  do  not  think  he  was  present  in  the 
Chamber  earlier  when  I  remarked  that 
in  my  judgment  this  program  is  the 
essence  of  socialism.  I  repeat  that  state¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  proof  of  that  statement  when 
we  find  the  Communist  Party  announc¬ 
ing  it  as  the  first  plank  in  its  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  To  me  it  is  the  essence  of  social¬ 
ism,  and  the  exact  contradiction  of 
sound  Americanism,  to  talk  about  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  the  Government  is 
held  to  owe  its  people  who  happen  to  be 
farmers  100  percent  price  support  for 
everything  they  raise,  whether  storable 
or  perishable.  Also,  there  is  the  proviso 
that  the  farm  must  not  exceed  the  value 
of  a  1-family  farm. 

The  announcement  of  the  program 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  objective 
which  the  organization  has  in  mind  is 
the  redistribution  of  the  land  and  a 
more  equitable  division  of  the  products 
of  the  soil. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  say  that  this 
program,  whether  it  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Communists  or  not,  is  not  social¬ 
ism,  if  he  wishes  to  say  that  it  is  good 
sound  Americanism,  all  I  can  say,  with 
much  respect,  is  that  I  differ  completely 
with  him.  My  feeling  is  that  this  is  a 
program  which  has  demonstrated,  above 
everything  else,  the  loss  of  sturdiness,  the 
loss  of  independence,  and  the  loss  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  stand  up  and  take  it  and  plan  for 
themselves,  which  has  been  the  glory  of 
American  farming  people  through  all 
the  years.  That  is  where  we  looked  for 
our  conservative,  best  quality,  finest 
thinking  people.  I  am  depressed  and 
distressed  to  find  such  thinking  prevail¬ 
ing  in  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
high  price  supports  have  apparently  un¬ 
dermined  the  character  of  our  people. 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  making  that 
statement,  because  we  have  not  found 
such  a  situation  to  exist  in  other  areas. 
One  cannot  find  a  citrus  grower  in  Flor¬ 
ida  or  California  who  will  take  that  posi¬ 
tion,  or  an  apple  grower  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  who  will  take  that  position. 
One  cannot  find  a  dairyman  in  any  State, 
except  possibly  in  the  seven  States  where 
they  have  allowed  a  critical  problem  to 
react  upon  them,  who  will  take  such  a 
position.  One  cannot  find  a  vegetable 
farmer  in  the  Nation  who  will  take  such 
a  position.  The  poultrymen,  who  went 
through  terrible  times  a  few  years  ago, 
tightened  their  belts  and  brought  them¬ 
selves  back  into  better  condition. 

I  am  simply  saying  to  the  Senator  that 
to  my  mind  this  is  a  red  flag.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  may  not  so  regard  it.  To  my  mind 
it  shows  that  we  have  done  something 
weakening  and  debilitating  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  some  of  the  finest  people  we 
have.  That  is  what  depresses  and  dis¬ 
tresses  me;  and  I  would  be  less  than 
true  to  my  trust  if  I  did  not  say  to  the 
Senate  what  I  thought  so  profoundly  as 
I  listened  to  those  good  people — and  they 
are  good  people — give  their  testimony  on 
these  questions,  testimony  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  so  alien  to  sound  thinking. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Did  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  to  say  that  if  this 
be  not  a  part  of  the  Communist  program, 
it  certainly  is  socialism?  By  that  does 
he  mean  that  the  program  in  which  we 
have  engaged  for  the  past  22  years,  in 
connection  with  rigid  price  supports,  is 
socialism?  Does  he  mean  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  redistribution  of  land,  and 
other  things  which  were  testified  to  by  a 
few  fanners  who  appeared  before  the 
committee,  are  socialism?  I  should  like 
to  define  what  we  are  talking  about.  • 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  testified  to  by 
the  vice  president  of  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  vice  president 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union  is  en¬ 
titled  to  testify  to  anything  he  wishes, 
but  certainly  those  of  us  who  have  con¬ 
sistently,  through  the  years,  supported 
rigid  price  supports — and  I  happen  to  be 
one  who  has  supported  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  18  years — consider  that  such  a 
program  is  no  more  socialistic  than 
minimum-wage  legislation  or  any  similar 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  not  socialistic  to  advocate  a 
program  of  100  percent  price  supports 
for  everything  produced,  both  storables 
and  perishables? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  not  in  the 
bill.  The  Senator  is  arguing  about 
something  testified  to  by  some  witness 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings.  I 
happen  to  represent  in  part,  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  which  is  dedicated  to  sup¬ 
porting  the  90  percent  of  parity  program 
for  basic  storable,  usable  commodities. 
That  is  a  program  which  even  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  conservative,  rugged  individual¬ 
ism,  of  which  the  Senator  speaks  so 
feelingly,  voted  by  more  than  2  to  1  to 
support.  It  voted  to  support  the  rigid 
90  percent  of  parity  supports,  despite  its 
national  leadership.  I  hardly  think 
those  40,000  members  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  would  like  to 
be  called  advocates  of  socialism. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator,  of  course,  is  putting  words  in 
my  mouth  which  I  have  not  uttered. 
What  I  said  was  that  the  100  percent 
parity  program,  sponsored  alike  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  by  the 
Communist  Party,  which  program  is  ap¬ 
plicable  not  only  to  storage  products  but 
also  to  perishable  products,  is  in  my 
judgment  the  essence  of  socialism.  In 
my  judgment  the  demand  is  proceeding 
only  from  those  areas  which  have  been 
benefited  from  the  90  percent  high  price 
support  program.  That,  of  course,  is 
borne  out  clearly  by  the  record. 

I  am  merely  pointing  out  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor — and  he  does  not  have  to  regard  it 
as  a  red  flag,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  so 
regard  it,  although  I  do — that  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  that  that  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  the  result  of  furnishing  a 
crutch  to  people  who  have  become  so 
debilitated  by  the  use  of  the  crutch  that 
they  either  cannot  walk  alone  or  are 
unwilling  to  walk  alone  and  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  solve  their  own  problems. 


It  is  disheartening;  it  is  almost  fright¬ 
ening,  Mr.  President,  It  is  dishearten¬ 
ing  and  frightening  to  see  good  people, 
who  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  American 
soil,  come  to  that  kind  of  thinking.  I  re¬ 
gard  that  type  of  thinking  socialism  of 
the  rankest  kind. 

I  have  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call 
the  Senator’s  attention  and  the  attention 
of  other  Senators  to  my  belief  that  90 
percent  is  not  all  that  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  here.  It  is  merely  a  step¬ 
ping  stone,  and  that  fact  is  equally 
clearly  stated  time  after  time  in  the 
record. 

Although  the  Senator  and  I  may  be  in 
disagreement  on  some  details,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
be  heard  to  deny  that  such  thinking  as 
that,  which  demands  100  percent  price 
supports  for  storable  and  perishable  com¬ 
modities  is  socialism,  and  socialism  of 
the  rankest  kind. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  tell  me  whether  there  is  a 
100  percent  parity  provision  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  perishables  and  storables  in  the 
bill  before  us? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  made  no  such 
statement  at  all. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  we  are  hearing 
a  great  deal  of  debate  about  the  evils 
of  100  percent  of  parity  on  storables  and 
perishables.  We  are  hearing  about  the 
redistribution  of  land  as  being  a  great 
evil.  I  cannot  find  any  such  provision 
in  the  pending  bill.  Such  provisions,  of 
course,  could  not  be  passed  by  the  vice 
president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
They  would  have  to  be  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  would  first  have  to  go  through 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  of  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  is  a  member.  Such 
provisions  would  have  to  become  law  by 
act  of  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  to  be  rather 
futile,  on  the  last  day  of  general  debate 
on  the  pending  bill,  to  discuss  the 
socialistic  evil,  real  or  presumed,  of  100 
percent  price  supports  on  perishables 
and  storables,  or  the  redistribution  of 
land,  because  I  do  not  find  any  sentiment 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  or  in  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  to  do  anything 
other  than  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do,  by  trial  and  error,  over  a  period 
of  approximately  22  years,  which  en¬ 
deavors  have  brought  the  farmer  from 
the  depths  of  the  worst  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  he  has  ever  known  into  the 
longest  sustained  period  of  profitable 
farm  operation  he  has  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  If  that 
be  socialism,  then  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  stands  convicted.  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  does 
not  feel  that  that  the  program  is  so¬ 
cialism. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  said  that. 
I  have  simply  held  out  a  red  flag  of 
warning.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not  wish  to  regard 
it  as  such,  and  does  not  want  to  realize 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  100  percent  price  sup¬ 
ports,  and  that  the  demand  for  90  per- 
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cent  is  merely  the  first  step,  or  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  recognize  the  fact  that  that 
kind  of  thinking  has  developed  only  in 
those  areas  where  high  price  supports 
have  been  in  force,  and  has  not  been 
found  anywhere  in  the  areas  of  the 
country  where  the  people  have  not  had 
a  crutch  furnished  to  them  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  is  the  Senator’s  privilege. 
If  he  believes  those  are  matters  which 
should  not  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  he  need  not 
so  regard  them. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  not 
made  any  misstatement  with  reference 
to  what  is  contained  in  the  bill.  He  has 
been  very  careful  to  state  what  he  has 
been  worried  about,  and  that  is  the  de¬ 
stroyed  independence  of  some  of  the 
finest  farming  people  in  our  Nation.  I 
am  equally  disturbed  to  find  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  insisting  that  the  restoration 
of  90  percent  of  parity  is  going  to  be  the 
answer,  when  the  very  survey  put  into 
the  Record  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  position,  in  large  part  shows 
that  during  the  4  years  covered  by  that 
survey,  1951  to  1954,  all  years  of  90  per¬ 
cent  rigid  price  supports,  the  farmers, 
for  whom  he  now  pleads  were  going 
downhill  toward  bankruptcy  and  many 
of  them  did  go  through  bankruptcy. 
Nevertheless  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
feels  that  it  is  a  good  remedy  to  offer  to 
the  people  who  are  in  that  deplorable 
position  the  same  cup  they  tasted  to 
their  great  hurt  in  the  years  that  have 
passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  one  point 
to  which  I  should  like  to  invite  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator’s  attention.  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  which  passed 
the  rigid  price  supports,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  which  authorized  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  advance  loans  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  The  demand  then 
was  for  100  percent  or  for  110  percent. 
The  demand  came  often  and  loud  and 
strong  from  distinguished  United  States 
Senators,  like  the  late  Senator  Bank- 
head  and  the  late  Senator  “Cotton  Ed” 
Smith,  against  whom  no  thought  of 
socialism  could  be  raised,  although  they 
cried  loudly  for  100  percent  of  parity. 
I  am  sure  if  those  distinguished  men 
were  Members  of  the  Senate  today,  and 
if  they  knew  the  situation  of  the  cotton 
farmers  of  America  today,  they  would 
still  be  crying  out  for  100  percent  of 
parity.  The  demand  for  100  percent  of 
parity  is  not  generated  after  90  percent 
of  parity  is  obtained.  The  demand  was 
there  before  the  90  percent  of  parity 
provision  was  enacted.  It  will  be  there 
long  after  the  90-percent  provision  be¬ 
comes  the  law  again. 

Certainly  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
trend  toward  100  percent  of  parity 
whether  the  supports  are  75  percent  or 
90  percent.  The  demand  will  always  be 
for  the  farmer  to  be  paid  in  100-cent 
dollars.  He  is  now  being  paid  in  75-cent 
dollars,  at  the  same  time  we  are  cutting 
acres  from  his  allotted  production.  I 
do  no believe  that  a  75-cent  dollar  is 
satisfactory  to  a  segment  of  America 


which  has  to  work  so  hard  for  its  in¬ 
come.  Seventy-five  percent  of  parity 
means  a  75-cent  commodity  dollar  to 
the  farmer.  That  is  what  we  are  giving 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  repeat,  if  the  Senator  finds 
no  reason  for  alarm  and  no  reason  for 
reconsideration  of  his  own  conclusions 
in  this  matter  as  a  result  of  the  points 
I  have  raised,  that  is  his  privilege. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  cause 
for  alarm.  It  is  cause  for  alarm  to  the 
American  people.  I  am  immensely  im¬ 
pressed  when  I  find  those  segments  of 
agriculture  which  have  not  been  visited 
with  the  high  price  support  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  not  suffered 
because  of  a  lack  of  prosperity,  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  found  in  areas  where  high 
price  supports  have  prevailed,  are  free 
from  the  socialistic  thinking  which  we 
find  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  quoting  one 
more  Communist  pamphlet,  although  I 
am  not  much  given  to  quoting  from 
Communist  pamphlets.  I  quote  from  the 
program  of  the  Communist  Party, 
printed  in  November  1954.  This  is  the 
suggestion  by  the  Communist  Party  to 
their  faithful  members  relative  to  the 
farm  program.  I  quote  only  the  portion 
of  the  recommendation  that  relates  to 
the  farm  program: 

We  urge  support  for  the  progressive  farm 
demands  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  what  I  have 
had  to  say  has  not  been  pleasant  to  say. 
However,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to 
say  it,  or  else  I  would  feel  that  I  had 
looked  into  a  window  in  parts  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  and  had  seen  things  which  I  felt  I 
should  report  to  the  American  people  and 
to  my  brethren  in  the  Senate,  and  then 
had  been  silent  when  I  was  under  a  duty 
to  tell  them  what  I  had  seen  there. 

I  believe  it  is  cause  for  alarm  for  every 
one  of  us,  and  for  the  American  people 
to  find  prevalent  thinking  so  wild  and 
thinking  so  highly  socialistic  as  I  have 
indicated  in  the  places  where  high,  rigid 
farm  price  supports  have  apparently  de¬ 
stroyed  much  of  the  backbone  of  some 
of  our  finest  agricultural  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
gratefully  appreciate  the  courtesy  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  extended 
to  me  in  permitting  me  to  interrupt  his 
address.  I  would  not  have  interrupted 
him  had  it  not  been  for  the  confidence  I 
have  in  the  Farmers  Union  as  well  as  the 
National  Grange  and  in  the  other  great 
farm  organizations.  They  cannot  help 
it  if  the  Communist  Party  apes  or  imi¬ 
tates  their  programs.  Certainly,  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  Party  seizes  on  one 
of  the  planks  of  their  program  cannot  in 
any  way  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  their 
loyalty  and  their  sincerity  anything  but 
a  true  and  beneficial  program  for  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  desire  of  the  respective  farm 
organizations. 

I  doubt  that  we  have  ever  been  so  far 
away  from  communism  on  the  American 
farm  as  we  are  today  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  high-level  support  prices  for 
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agriculture  at  90  percent.  I  rather  feel 
that  communism  made  its  greatest  gains 
in  the  era  of  30-cent  wheat,  5-cent  cot¬ 
ton,  and  nickel  hogs,  in  the  days  when 
tragedy  stalked  American  farmers  and 
when  even  they  were  putting  out  picket 
lines  to  prevent  fellow  farmers  from 
marketing  their  products  at  giveaway 
pi  ices,  and  were  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  to  prevent  the  sheriff 
from  foreclosing  and  moving  their  fel¬ 
low  farmers  off  their  farms.  That  was 
when  the  great  constitutional  system 
was  in  jeopardy,  and  not  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  we  have  supported  farm  prices 
at  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  for  a 
moment  to  Mr.  “Wrong  Way”  Corrigan, 
who  stated  that  he  was  going  to  fly  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  next  we  heard 
of  him  he  was  in  England.  He  had 
gone  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  are 
now  witnessing  the  antics  of  “Wrong 
Way”  Benson,  who  has  announced  that 
he  is  for  flexible  support  prices,  for  three 
reasons:  First,  that  they  will  reduce 
production  and  oversupply.  He  is  for 
flexible  supports,  which  mean  lower  sup¬ 
ports,  because  they  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  farm  program.  He  is  for  lower 
supports  because  they  will  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

Let  us  look  at  that  a  little  bit  and  see 
whether  he  has  not  lost  his  bearings 
completely  and  has  wound  up  at  exactly 
the  opposite  pole  from  that  for  which 
he  started. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
President,  that,  taking  his  own  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  report  on  crop 
reduction  for  1955,  while  the  support 
levels  on  wheat  were  reduced  by  6  per¬ 
cent,  production  declined  28  percent,  but 
acreage  was  down  29  V2  percent.  It  was 
not  the  reduction  of  6  percent  in  the 
support  levels  that  reduced  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  but  the  reduction  of  29*4 
percent  ifi  the  acreage. 

The  support  levels  on  rice  were  re¬ 
duced  by  8  percent.  The  production  was 
increased  by  10  percent,  although  the 
acreage  was  down  4  percent. 

So  the  flexible  supports  did  not  reduce 
the  supply  of  wheat,  although  they  were 
cut  by  8  percent. 

The  support  level  on  cotton  remained 
unchanged  at  90  percent,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  declined  by  3  percent  on  acreage 
that  was  down  33  percent. 

The  support  level  on  corn  was  reduced 
by  1  percent,  and  the  production  in¬ 
creased  7  percent  on  acreage  that  was 
down  1  percent. 

But  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  whether  the 
lowering  of  supports  reduces  production, 
as  Mr.  Wrong-Way  Benson  intended,  we 
must  consider  how  flexible  supports  have 
been  operating  under  the  program  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Whereas  the  support  levels  under  Mr. 
Benson  were  reduced  anywhere  from  17 
to  25  percent,  as  in  the  case  of  oats,  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  flaxseed,  and  rye,  and 
production  was  greatly  increased,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  support  prices. 

On  oats  production  was  raised  by  25 
percent  at  a  lower  support. 

As  to  grain  sorghums  which  enjoyed, 
perhaps,  the  lowest  supports  of  all  under 
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the  optional  provision  of  the  act,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  was  180  percent. 

On  soybeans,  although  the  support 
was  greatly  lowered,  the  production  in¬ 
creased  by  30  percent. 

On  barley  the  support  was  greatly 
lowered  and  the  production  was  in¬ 
creased  by  73  percent. 

On  flaxseed,  when  the  supports  were 
cut  materially,  the  production  increased 
by  37  percent. 

On  rye,  which  had  almost  a  vanishing 
or  no  support,  the  production  increased 
by  81  percent. 

Does  it  make  sense,  Mr.  President,  to 
argue  in  this  great  Chamber,  that  a  re¬ 
duction  in  support  prices  will  mean  a 
reduction  of  surpluses?  Anyone  who 
witnessed  the  overproduction  in  the 
1930’s,  when  30-cent  wheat  was  the  rule, 
must  know  that  the  farmer  grew  a  great¬ 
er  supply  of  wheat  at  those  low  prices 
in  an  effort  to  get  enough  cash  income 
to  sustain  his  family  until  he  could  plant 
at  higher  prices. 

So  Mr.  President,  the  argument  so 
often  advanced  and  foisted  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  the  only  way  to  control 
overproduction  is  by  flexible  or  collapsi¬ 
ble  support  prices  which  Mr.  Benson  has 
advocated  makes  no  sense;  it  makes  no 
logic. 

Let  us  look  at  point  No.  2.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  said,  “If  you  lower  the  support  prices 
you  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program.” 

That  does  not  make  sense,  because 
the  program  under  Mr.  Benson  is  costing 
far  more  than  it  cost  when  we  had  a 
90-percent  program. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  price-support  program  from  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1933,  through  December  31, 
1955,  that  the  cost  of  supporting  basic 
commodities  amounted  to  only  18  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 
In  fact,  until  the  end  of  1952,  when  Mr. 
Benson  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  average  cost  per  person  of*support- 
ing  basic  commodities  was  less  than  1 
cent.  And,  actually,  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  realized  gain  of  $25  million. 

It  is  true  that  the  administration’s 
handling  of  the  program  since  1952  has 
resulted  in  some  expense  to  the  taxpayer 
for  supporting  basics,  but  even  this  runs 
only  about  87  cents  per  person  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  per  person 
a  year  for  supporting  the  nonbasics  has 
risen  from  an  average  33  cents  for  the 
years  1933  to  1952  to  $1.80  for  the  years 
1953  through  1955. 

As  supports  were  lowered  the  cost 
went  up. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  little  ridiculous  to 
blame  high  price  supports  for  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
who  is  now  presiding  over  the  Senate, 
pointed  out  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Sta¬ 
bilization  Service  Report  the  amount  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  losses 
from  October  17,  1933,  to  April  30,  1955, 
a  period  of  nearly  22  years,  on  basic 
commodities,  was  $353,675,738,  or  an 
average  of  $16,450,034  a  year. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  present 
investment  in  farm  commodities  is  being 
raised  rather  than  lowered  by  Mr. 


Wrong-Way  Benson’s  flexible  supports. 
I  feel  sure  that  when  the  figures  are  all 
in  for  the  amount  of  grain,  cotton,  and 
fiber  now  in  storage,  under  the  change 
wrought  by  Mr.  Benson’s  flexible  price- 
support  program,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  farmer  has  put  far  more  of  his  pro¬ 
duction  into  loans  and  into  Government 
storage  than  he  did  when  he  had  90-per¬ 
cent  supports. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Mr.  Benson 
has  advertised  to  all  the  processors  of 
cotton  and  of  wheat,  and  said,  “Wait  a 
while;  stick  around;  and  farm  prices 
will  be  lowered.” 

They  are  being  lowered  about  7%  per¬ 
cent  each  year.  Mr.  Benson  says,  in 
effect,  and  has  published  it  in  neon 
lights,  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  the 
processors  to  invest  in  their  own  inven¬ 
tories,  but  to  wait  a  year  and  buy  at  the 
new  low  prices  Mr.  Benson  has  brought 
about. 

Consequently,  instead  of  private  in¬ 
dustry  carrying  the  stocks  in  their  inven¬ 
tory,  the  burden  has  been  placed  upon 
the  Government  to  carry  surpluses.  The 
cotton  and  wheat  move  into  loan  and  do 
not  go  into  commercial  channels,  because 
they  are  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Benson,  and 
the  farmer’s  profits  will  be  lower  if  we 
wait  until  Mr.  Benson  has  had  another 
year  to  lower  further  the  income  of 
farmers. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  on  the  third 
point,  namely,  that  by  paying  lower  price 
supports  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  food 
and  fiber  to  the  consumer,  nothing  has 
proved  to  be  so  erroneous.  While  the 
farm  income  has  gone  down,  down,  and 
down,  the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer 
has  remained  near  an  alltime  high.  The 
average  loss  of  farm  income  per  farm 
since  1952  has  been  $529.  The  percent¬ 
age  in  change  has  been  a  decline  of  21 
percent.  There  are  3  percent  fewer 
farmers  on  farms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  consumer  has  remained  high. 
The  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s 
food  dollar  has  gone  down.  When  the 
Democrats  turned  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Mr.  Benson,  the  farmer  was  getting  an 
average  of  about  47  cents  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  food  dollar.  Now  the  farmer  is 
receiving  about  37  cents  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  food  dollar.  Yet  the  same  amount  of 
food  costs  the  consumer  a  dollar. 

But  Mr.  Benson  has  managed  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  farming.  He  has  man¬ 
aged  to  increase  to  almost  record  levels 
the  profits  of  the  middleman  and  the 
processor.  But  the  consumer  catches 
it  on  the  high  end,  and  the  farmer 
catches  it  on  the  low  end  of  his  produc¬ 
tion.  That  is  prosperity,  Benson  style — 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer,  lower 
prices  to  the  farmer,  and  fatter  and  wider 
margins  to  the  middleman. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
Government  which  is  concerned  with 
all  segments  of  our  economic  activity, 
should  make  certain  that  the  farmer 
receives  a  90-cent  dollar,  which  certainly 
is  not  too  much  to  ask.  Ninety  percent 
of  parity  represents  what  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  90  percent  of  a  minimum 
wage,  or  90  cents  out  of  a  commodity 
dollar,  because  that  is  the  amount  on 
which  parity  is  figured. 


But  by  lowering  the  parity  to  75  per¬ 
cent,  and  at  the  same  time  exacting  the 
maximum  reduction  and  take-out  in 
planted  acres,  the  Government  is  legis¬ 
latively  decreasing  the  farmer’s  income. 

I  wonder  why  Mr.  Benson  ignores  the 
value  of  the  stockpile  of  food  and  fiber 
in  our  overall  strategic  stockpile,  which 
amounts  to  $4,893,000,000.  These  are 
usable,  edible  farm  commodities.  They 
will  be  available  in  case  of  disaster, 
drought,  or  atomic  attack.  I  think  food 
is  just  as  valuable  as  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
magnesium,  and  all  the  other  things  we 
have  in  our  stockpile,  costing  some  $5 
billion.  But  it  seems  to  Mr.  Benson  to 
be  a  great  sin  that  we  have  some  gro¬ 
ceries  in  the  pantry  against  the  day  of 
disaster.  He  has  told  the  people  of  the 
country  that  the  farm  program  has  cost 
some  seven  or  eight  billion  dollars,  but 
he  has  ignored  the  value  of  usable  inven¬ 
tories  in  the  stockpile,  which  represent 
the  major  part  of  that  cost. 

A  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  cost 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  inventory 
values  which  Mr.  Benson  himself  has 
legislated,  so  to  speak.  It  is  a  loss  on 
the  book  value  of  those  inventories,  as 
we  have  had  to  write  down  stocks  to  fol¬ 
low  Mr.  Benson’s  flexible  support  prices 
downward,  because  the  market  follows 
Mr.  Benson’s  flexible  formula.  When  his 
formula  is  82%  percent  of  parity,  the 
market  is  at  82%  percent.  When  it 
reaches  75  percent,  unless  the  committee 
bill  shall  be  passed,  the  market  will  fol¬ 
low  it  to  75  percent  of  parity  supports. 
We  shall  again  write  down  our  inven¬ 
tory  to  the  tune  of  a  half  billion  dollars. 
But  to  hear  the  representatives  of  many 
States  decry  support  prices  at  90  percent 
of  parity  to  the  farmer,  while  they  ignore 
the  vast  subsidies  which  have  been 
poured  into  big  business  by  this  admin¬ 
istration,  is  more  than  I  can  under¬ 
stand. 

On  direct  action  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  public  debt  has  increased  $1,100,- 
000,000  during  the  3%  years  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration.  That  is  $1,100,000,- 
000  more  on  which  to  pay  the  interest 
on  practically  the  same  amount  of  debt 
on  which  the  Government  was  paying 
interest  under  a  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion. 

Who  increased  the  parity  value  of  in¬ 
vestment  cash?  It  was  done  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  by  a  direct  policy 
instituted  by  the  Government  in  ad¬ 
vancing  rate  on  the  “Humphrey-Dum- 
phrey”  bonds.  He  took  it  out  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  open-market  operations, 
which  brought  about  a  high  interest  rate 
for  Government  bonds. 

The  Government  says  it  is  bad  business 
to  help  the  farmers  get  90  percent  price 
supports  for  two  bales  of  cotton  or  a 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  but  that  it 
is  all  right  to  help  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  or  the  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica  or  any  of  the  other  great  financial 
institutions  to  get  $1,100,000,000  more  as 
interest  for  the  handling  of  the  public 
debt,  and  that  is  done  by  direct  Govern¬ 
ment  mandate. 

I  think  we  might  well  support  the 
farmers  in  their  efforts  to  get  fair  prices, 
just  as  we  try  to  help  the  barefoot  boys 
of  Wall  Street  get  a  little  bit  better  in- 
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terest  rate  on  the  money  they  have  in 
the  bank  and  invested  in  the  safest  secu¬ 
rities  in  the  world — United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds. 

Everyone  in  the  big  cities  looks 
askance  because  the  farmer  has  got,  over 
the  years,  about  $6,500,000,000  in  what 
is  called  a  subsidy,  if  we  wish  to  call  it 
that.  That  has  been  the  cost  of  the 
farm  price  support  program  during  the 
22  years  from  1933  to  1955,  according 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

But  it  is  all  right  to  have  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  program,  which 
has  underwritten  more  than  $35  bil¬ 
lion  in  mortgages  for  housing;  $35  bil¬ 
lion  underwritten  to  guarantee  to  the 
homebuilders  of  America  their  most 
prosperous  years  of  profit  in  the  building 
of  houses,  with  90  percent  or  85  percent 
Government  insurance,  and  a  30-year 
pay-out. 

That  is  all  right,  because  all  those 
houses  are  built  on  nice  paved  streets 
in  the  cities.  None  of  them  have  been 
built  in  the  country,  where  the  houses 
are  so  urgently  needed  by  the  farmers. 

Thirty-five  billion  dollars  is  not  the 
cost  of  the  program,  but  it  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  liability  for  underwriting  the 
mortgages  to  help  make  prosperous  the 
homebuilding  economy  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  city  people  to  have  the 
housing  they  need.  I  am  for  that  pro¬ 
gram.  But  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  talk  in  such  big  terms  for  the 
city  and  in  such  small  terlhs  for  the 
country. 

We  provide  $250  million  a  year  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  giant,  fine,  slick-paper  maga¬ 
zines  with  cheap  mailing  costs,  so  that 
they  can  distribute  millions  of  copies  of 
heavily  advertising-laden  magazines  to 
millions  of  people  throughout  the 
country.  That  is  a  heavy  subsidy. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
would  practically  pay  the  cost  of  the 
farm  program  for  about  17  years.  That 
is  the  amount  we  are  paying  out  every 
year  as  a  subsidy  to  the  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers. 

We  pay  a  subsidy  of  about  $80  million 
to  the  airlines,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  like  to  fly  and  reach  their  destina¬ 
tions  in  a  hurry  or  to  travel  abroad  or  to 
enjoy  the  comfort  above  the  clouds,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  great  aviation  sys¬ 
tem.  I  favor  the  aviation  system.  But 
I  do  not  believe  the  very  people  who 
enjoy  such  a  system  should  look  down 
upon  us  because  we  provide  the  farm 
economy  with  some  degree  of  protection 
against  bankruptcy,  just  as  we  subsidize 
a  program  for  the  airlines. 

We  have  a  multi-million- dollar  pro¬ 
gram  of  subsidies  for  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine.  We  provide  an  accelerated  depre¬ 
ciation  program  for  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  manufacturing  concerns,  which 
saves  them  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol 
lars  a  year  in  taxes,  which  otherwise 
would  be  exacted.  That,  in  fact,  is  z 
subsidy  for  industry. 

Then  there  is  the  greatest  subsidy  o: 
all,  the  subsidy  afforded  by  the  high  pro 
tective  tariff  to  the  industries  of  America 
It  is  strange  that  most  of  the  industrial 
ists  whouhave  enjoyed  the  protectio 
blanket  of  the  high  protective  tari: 


throughout  the  years  should  shudder 
because  the  farmer  is  being  given  some 
protection  against  world  competition 
when  he  raises  farm  products;  because 
the  Government  is  giving  the  farmer  a 
chance  to  come  somewhere  near  reaching 
a  minimum  wage  in  the  production  of 
his  goods. 

It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Benson  has  failed 
in  all  three  directions  in  which  he  has 
sought  to  move  under  the  flexible  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  supporting  the  position  of  the  House 
on  90 -percent  rigid  supports  for  basic 
commodities,  under  acreage  restrictions, 
which  are  aimed  at  cutting  down  the 
growing  surpluses  we  have. 

I  feel  any  agricultural  program  can 
work  only  as  long  as  we  start  with  a  basic 
program  of  90' percent  of  parity.  When 
we  depart  from  that,  we  invite  disaster. 
I  care  not  how  much  money  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  wishes  to  spend  on  research.  The 
only  program  for  which  he  has  asked 
greater  amounts  of  money  is  for  re¬ 
search.  No  matter  how  much  he  spends 
on  research,  he  still  cannot  teach  the 
farmers  to  live  without  income.  Yet, 
under  his  program,  farmers  have  found 
themselves  to  be  in  dire  necessity,  be¬ 
cause  each  succeeding  year  under  Mr. 
Benson,  the  farmer’s  position,  both 
capital  goodswise  and  incomewise,  has 
deteriorated.  When  the  farmer’s  income 
deteriorates  to  the  breaking  point,  we 
shall  find  small  businesses  in  small 
towns  having  difficulty,  then  big  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  then  big  manufacturers  will 
sooner  or  later  feel  the  pangs  of  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster  born  of  a  farm  depression 
legislated  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  and  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
flexible  price-support  program. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTE! 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reports 
that  on  today,  March  7,  1956,  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edmund 
Lowe  and  Richard  Lowe;  and 

S.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irfan 
Kawar. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ellender  in  the  chair) .  What  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o’clock  and  3  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to¬ 
morrow,  Thursday,  March  8,  1956,  at 
12  o’clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  7  (legislative  day, 
March  6),  1956: 


International  Monetary  Fund  and  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
United  States  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
velopment  for  the  term  of  5  years. 

Department  of  State 
Robert  C.  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  tc^>e  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  SeSvice 
Fletcher  Warren,  of  Texas,  t </ be  Ambas¬ 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  Americpf  to  Turkey. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of¬ 
ficers  for  promotion  fromr  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  the  class  oF/areer  Ambassador : 
James  Clement  Dylfm,  of  New  York. 

Loy  W.  Hendersoj^  of  Colorado. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  D.  M*frphy,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  follovmig-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
cers  for  paffmotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  careeonninister: 

DonvC.  Bliss,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jarfes  C.  H.  Bonbright,  of  New  York. 
Rpilip  W.  Bonsai,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lUPibia. 

Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  C.  Dowling,  of  Georgia. 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  of  New  Hampshire. 

James  S.  Moose,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas. 

William  J.  Sebald,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Robert  G.  Miner,  of  New  York. 

Barr  V.  Washburn,  of  Utah. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
William  H.  Bray,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

Harry  H.  Schwartz,  of  Ohio. 

Paul  C.  Hutton,  of  Colorado,  now  a  For¬ 
eign  Service  officer  of  class  3  and  a  secretary 
«|in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  consul 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
ervice  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
3enjamin  Bock,  of  Texas, 
rank  M.  Bryan,  of  Washington. 

John  Pryor  Furman,  of  Virginia. 

Gecffge  O.  Gray,  of  New  Mexico. 

Georee  R.  Jacobs,  of  Illinois. 

EdwaniR.  Kelley,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Wlaber,  of  Maryland. 

Guy  A.  Bee,  of  Indiana. 

Donald  HoNichols,  of  New  Mexico. 

R.  Douglas  iBmith,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Rebeccas.  Wellington,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  following-iiVned  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  sWvice  officers  of  class  4, 
consuls,  and  secretaires  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Joseph  A.  Angotti,  of  West  Virginia. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Balmeiv  of  Massachusetts. 

Clifford  O.  Barker,  of  Virginia. 

Raymond  E.  Chapman,  ofVlichigan. 

Frank  A.  Ecker,  of  Maryland 

John  L.  Hagan,  of  Virginia. 

Earl  T.  Hart,  of  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Johnston,  of  Massachusetts. 

Dallas  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

Charles  J.  Kolinski,  of  Wisconsin.’ 

Miss  Lillie  Levine,  of  Iowa. 

Floyd  W.  McCoy,  of  Ohio. 

Vernon  L.  Merrill,  of  West  Virginia. 

Walter  L.  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin. 
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DoTfgiftgB.  O’Connell,  of  New  York. 

W.  AngieNS«uth  III,  of  Texas. 

Eldridge  A.  SrflgiiJjOf  Virginia. 

Richard  Straus,  ofMsw^land. 

Casimir  L.  Sutula,  of  Conh-ecjncut. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Clifton  Taylor%aN^ashing- 
ton. 

Karl  P.  Weygand,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Raymond  Bastianello,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Virginia  Whitfield  Collins,  of  Fig 

William  J.  Drew,  of  Massachuse 

Robert  D.  Hodgson,  of  MicJ 

William  C.  Kinsey,  oJ^Vrfginia. 

Waldemar  A.  Ojge*rTof  Wisconsin. 

Joel  OrlemjaF'Massachusetts. 
Mungp<«?Ckaue,  of  California. 

Sr  Simon,  of  New  York. 


Thomas  E.  Tait,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Marion  M.  Whinery,  of  California. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6,  vice 
consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  service  of  the  United  States^ 
America: 

Mil  J.  Aylward,  Jr.,  of  Kaj 
Curtis*^.  Brooks,  ofVewfiont. 

Don  T.  Clmi^teng/HfTof  California. 

Robert  S.  Djiwih>oJVirginia. 
Guido^Sf'Fenzi,  ofcseiifornia. 

Ss  L.  Greene,  of  Floric 
tarry  W.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky. 

James  A.  Klemstine,  of  Pennsylvania 
Albert  A.  Lakeland,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Jay  R.  Nussbaum,  of  New  York. 

Gerald  A.  Pinsky,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Roughan,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  H.  Springer,  of  Oregon. 

Richard  L.  Springer,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  R.  Stout,  of  California. 


Frank  G.  Trinka,  Jersey. 

Frank  M.  Tuckgpf’tfn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frontis  B^JWtggins,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 
The^frt  lowing -named  Foreign  Service  staff 
Srs  to  be  constils  of  the  United  States  of 
'America : 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mahoney,  of  Arizona. 

Eugene  D.  Sawyer,  of  New  York. 

Edmund  R.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a  For¬ 
eign  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Harold  G.  Williams,  of  Washington,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

..The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serf&xifficers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  o?"&merica: 

Dean  J.  AlmjP^'ii^of  Maryland. 

Thomas  R.  Craig,  j^>^£West  Virginia. 

Wesley  L.  Laybourne,  ofwisgmia. 

Frederick  U.  Wells,  of  Maryland 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  continued  debate  on  farm  bill,  ag/eeing  to  amendment  to  eliminate- 
rigid  90$  price  supports  except  for  wheat.  .  Sen.  Aiken  inserted  letter  from  Secre¬ 
tary  on  program  for  cotton.  Rep.  Bhrdick  criticized  administration’s  farm  program,. 
Rep.  Hays  criticized  and  Rep,  Martin Mef ended  Secretary's  alleged  activities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  flexible  price  supports,  Sen.NJia  gnus  or/and  Rep.  Beamer  introduced  and  Rep, 
Beamer  discussed  bill  to  regulate  interstate  transportation  of  farm  workers.  Rep, 
Hill  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  sim^l^iy  and  improve  credit  facilities  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers* 
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FARM  PROGRAM,  Continued  .debate  on  S.  3183,  the  farm  bill,  (pp.  3782—8 3U ^  3779). 
Agreed,  51  to  1*1,  to  the  Anderson  amendment  to  eliminate  the  provision  for  9C% 
price  supports  except  for  wheat,  (pp.  37b6~3803)o  Rejected,  11  to  16,  the 
Humphrey  amendment  (as  a  substitute  for  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  on  corn)  to 
establish  the  1956  acreage  allotment  for  corn  at  5®  million,  and  to  provide 
for  a  referendum  for  1957  (pp.  3815-3826).  Pending  at  recess  was  the  Daniel 
amendment  (to  the  above  Hickenlooper  amendment),  providing  that  the  orice  of 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  shall  be  supported  to  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  support  price  of  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  as  the  feed 
value  equivalents  of  such  grains  bear  to  the  feed  value  of  corn  (pp.  3826-3631). 

Sens,  Aiken  (for  himself  and  Sens.  Young  and  Humphrey),  Humphrey  (for 
himself  and  Sen.  Lehman),  Byrd,  Aiken  (for  himself  and  Sens.  Williams,  Anderson 
and  Holland),  Barrett,  and  Daniel  (for  himself  and  Sens,  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Humphrey,  Chavez,  Young  and  Kerr)  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 


to  the  bill,  pp.  3758,  3831 


Sen.  Aiken  inserted  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Secretary  discussing 
program  for  cotton  in  1956.  p.  3765 


EEC  STORAGE.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  resolutions  received  from  a  Crop  Imp: 
ment  Assoc,  favoring  a  national  seed  storage  facility,  and  endorsing  increas 
funds  for  research  on  forage  crops,  p.  3751 


ve- 
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3.  PERSONNEL#  The  Pest  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ments*  3237.,  to  provide  for  continuance  of  Federal  life-insurance  coverage 
for  employees  receiving  Employees’  Compensation  benefits  (S«  Rept*  l6i|2)j  and 
without,  amendment  SD  3315,  to  amend  Sec*  5  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
regarding  death  benefits  (S.  Rept.  16U3 )  •  P#  3755 

h.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Sen.  Malone  spoke  in  opposition  to  U.  S.  membership  in  the 
Organization^ for  Trade  Cooperation ,  and  inserted  the  text  of  the  bill  he 
recently  introduced  relating  to  it,  p.  37&3 

5.  NATIONAL  ECONOMY^  Sen.  Murray  inserted  an  address  by  Alvin  H.  Hansen  outlining 
the  task  of  promo  economic  growth  and  stability,  p#  3776 
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6.  FARM  PROGRAM*  Rep.  Burdick  criticized  the  Administration's  farm  program  cn  the 
no-i n+.s  of  orovR-rnment  lapsed  land,  the  soil  bank,  and  flexible  orice  supports. 
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private  economy.  But  Government  owner- 
shij^md  operation  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion-Vhe  classical  definition  of  socialism — 
is  notXnoticeably  on  the  increase.  The 
recent  missive  volume  by  the  20th  Century 
Fund  on  America’s  Needs  and  Resources  dis¬ 
closes  the  iNeresting  fact  that  employment 
in  public  emerprises  has  increased  only 
slightly  from  A3  percent  in  1929  to  1.8  per¬ 
cent  in  1950.  lads  the  ‘‘welfare  state”  that 
is  growing,  not  tlxfe  Government  as  owner  or 
operator.  The  weftare  state  is  primarily  a 
redistributor  of  income,  and  a  colossal 
purchaser  of  the  proctacts  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  \ 

The  growth  of  public  Budgets  means  tha» 
the  public  finance  method  of  paying  fo: 
goods  and  services  will  groW  in  relation  t< 
the  market-price  method.  iNioes  not  mear 
that  private  enterprise  is  shrihjving  or  tha 
the  tax  base  is  shrinking.  Tnk  goods  ar< 
purchased  from  private  enterpnke.  Thus 
private  enterprise  continues  to  groiNn  mucl 
the  same  proportion  as  the  gross  mtiona 
production.  The  “welfare  state”  doesNaot  ii 
any  appreciable  degree  operate  to  supplan 
the  system  of  private  enterprise.  InstVu 
it  makes  it  stronger  and  more  workable.  \ 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  budget  settled,  how  is  it  to  be  fi 
nanced?  This  involves  decisions  of  the,  ut 
most  importance  for  steady  economic  growth 
First  there  is  the  matter  of  the  tax  structure 
paying  proper  regard  to  the  principle  o 
progressivity.  And  next  there  is  the  matte: 
of  tax  versus  loan  financing,  as  the  case  ma; 
be,  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  fui 
employment  and  stability. 

In  this  connection  I  will  only  mention  ii 
passing  matters  about  which  I  have  writtei 
and  spoken,  I  fear,  ad  nauseam.  I  refer  t< 
the  important  role  of  a  growing  supply  o 
liquid  assets — money  and  “near  money”— 
and  the  relation  of  this  to  the  public  debt 
The  widespread  holdings  of  the  public  deb  , 
by  individuals,  savings'  institutions,  corpora 
tions  and  commercial  banks  act  as  a  cushioi 
against  recession.  This  is  indeed  a  part  o 
our  built-in  stabilizing  machinery.  We  havi : 
witnessed  during  and  since  the  war  the  far 
reaching  reciprocal  relation  between  prlvat : 
debt  and  public  debt,  and  more  recently  th' : 
shifts  in  commercial  bank  holdings  of  Unite< 
States  Government  securities  which  ha ; 
helped  to  stabilize  the  money  supply.  Ex 
perience  has  taught  us  the  importance  o : 
ample  holdings  of  liquid  wealth  by  the  pri 
vate  sector  of  the  economy  as  an  impellinj ; 
force  for  buoyant  economic  growth.  Yet  th  i 
growth  of  liquid  wealth  during  the  last  20  t  > 
25  years,  is  largely  an  accident,  and  we  hj)l  ■ 
from  time  to  time  loud  voices  in  high  pUrce  i 
demanding  policies  that  would  destroym. 

By  now  the  shock  of  new  ideas  isVprett;  ■ 
well  over.  Public  opinion  is  in  a  mmre  recep  ■ 
tive  mood.  Have  we  not  now  Beached  i 
point  at  which  it  might  be  politically  feasi  ■ 
ble  to  discuss  the  public  debt  fudd  its  role  ii  i 
the  modern  community  on  £  more  adul ; 
plane  than  seems  to  have  been  possible  i  i 
the  10  years  of  the  Employment  Act.  Th ; 
record  of  the  economic  imports  with  respec  b 
to  this  matter  does  notyffear,  stand  up  we  1 
under  scrutiny.  The yjoint  committee  ha:  , 
however,  offered,  it  should  be  noted,  a  forur  i 
for  public  discussi^ff  of  these  matters  whic  i 
has  been,  I  belike,  of  major  educations  1 
value.  / 

(MPALITATIVE  GOALS 

We  have  irfad  20  years  of  vigorous  dis  - 
cussion  of  Compensatory  tax  policy  resultin  ; 
in  virtually  complete  agreement  amon ; 
professional  economists.  Indeed  I  would  1 3 
hard  n^Tt  to  name  any  other  policy  measui  ; 
aboutf  which  there  is  so  much  unanimity  c  f 
opiyfon.  Yet  in  the  current  budget  messag  ; 
an/  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message  a  ta  c 
uGnciple  is  advocated  wholly  at  varianc  3 
nvith  the  principle  of  a  compensatory  ta  c 
policy.  This  point  was  effectively  discusse  i 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  participant  , 
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including  Randolph  Paul,  in  the  current 
hearings  of  Senator  Douglas’  committee. 

And  now  to  conclude,  10  years  ago,  the 
Employment  Act  rightly  emphasized  the 
quantitative  goals  of  maximum  employment 
and  production.  Now,  after  10  years  of  al¬ 
most  incredible  output  performance,  we 
need  to  assess  not  merely  the  speed  of  our 
growth  and  progress,  but  also  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  going.  What  qualitative 
goals  shall  we  set  up?  What  kind  of  a 
country  do  we  wish  to  build?  These  are 
matters  that  we  dare  not  overlook  lest  we 
perish,  as  a  great  Nation,  in  the  midst  of 
material  plenty. 


FAITH,  HOFE,  AND  PARITY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  agricul¬ 
ture  is  a  postwar  casualty.  Along  the 
way,  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  global 
conflict,  we  expanded  the  farm  business 
in  America  by  more  than  30  million 
acres,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  tillable 
land  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  combined. 
After  the  war  our  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  continued  to  call  for  gigantic  pro¬ 
duction.  Until  about  1948,  14  percent 
of  our  total  American  farm  production 
was  going  abroad.  When  our  former 
allies  and  some  of  our  former  enemies 
got  on  their  feet,  they  no  longer  needed 
our  farm  products.  In  fact  they  were 
soon  trying  to  compete  with  us. 

Although  our  own  population  is  in¬ 
creasing  about  2  V2  million  each  year,  we 
cannot  possibly  consume  the  production 
that  was  geared  to  a  world  war  situation. 

Under  our  bipartisan  national  farm 
policy  flexible  price  supports  were  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  means  of  encouraging  pro¬ 
duction,  when  needed,  and  as  a  means  of 
discouraging  production,  when  not  need¬ 
ed.  That  policy  also  provided  for  the 
ever-normal  granary  known  as  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  which  is  an 
excess  supply  tank  designed  to  take  sur¬ 
pluses  off  the  market  and  send  them 
back  when  needed.  Fixed  supports  at 
90  percent  of  all  parity— based  on  1909- 
1914  relationships — were  invoked  to  meet 
the  Korean  situation,  when  greater  pro¬ 
duction  was  needed.  But  when  the  Ko¬ 
rean  situation  ended  the  politicians  in¬ 
sisted  on  keeping  up  the  wartime  incen¬ 
tive  during  a  peacetime  era.  Likewise, 
the  changeover  from  old  horse-and- 
buggy  parity  to  modern  parity  was  also 
stymied.  Meanwhile  this  excess  pro¬ 
duction,  primarily  in  wheat,  cotton,  and 
rice,  at  prices  which  will  not  move  the 
products  in  world  markets,  continued  to 
pile  up  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  We  have  run  out  of  storage 
space.  We  are  storing  wheat  in  more 
than  300  ships  and  on  the  ground  in  tents 
larger  than  Ringling  Brothers’  Big  Top. 
Meanwhile,  the  politicians  insist  on  90 
percent  fixed  parity,  based  on  the  1909- 
14  relationship,  even  though  mechaniza¬ 
tion  has  completely  changed  the  picture, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  wheat.  For 
example,  during  the  base  parity  period, 
1909-14, T  man-hour  produced  26  bushels 
of  wheat.  Today,  1  man-hour  produces 
more  than  120  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  hog  situation  is  bad  because  in  the 
past  year  we  produced  73,900,000  pigs,  as 
compared  with  61  million  2  years  ago. 
Meat  is  perishable.  There  simply  is 
not  enough  cold-storage  space.  At  a 
lower  price,  however,  pork  is  moving  con- 
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j  sistently  into  the  channels  of  consump¬ 
tion.  The  same  was  true  of  eggs  a  year 
ago.  The  amount  of  dairy  products  in 
excess  of  current  consumption  is  not 
serious.  Although  production  is  up 
consumption  is  up,  also. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  situation  we  need 
facts,  not  fantasy;  we  need  statesman¬ 
ship,  rather  than  politicians.  Also  the 
cost-price  squeeze  is  the  farmer’s  great¬ 
est  puzzle.  The  prices  of  the  things  we 
buy  bear  no  direct  relationship  to  the 
price  schedule  of  the  things  we  sell. 
Labor-management  policies  are  of  just 
as  great  concern  to  the  farmers  as  are 
national  farm  policies. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  read  all  the  material 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  relation 
to  the  farm  bill.  However,  I  have  given 
much  consideration  to  this  subject,  and 
have  prepared  a  statement  on  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Farm  Bill 

(Statement  by  Senator  Wiley) 

We  all  recognize  that  the  eyes  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  are  on  the  vote  today  in  the  Senate. 

We  recognize  that  the  bill  which  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  today  will  have  to  go  to 
conference,  where  the  conflicting  Senate  and 
House  versions  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 

We  have,  of  course,  had  extensive  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  My  colleagues 
have  for  many  days  now  submitted  to  the 
Senate — data  showing  the  impact  of  the  new 
bill  on  various  segments  of  American  agri¬ 
culture. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  repeat  now 
what  they  have  already  said  in  great  detail. 
The  record  will,  of  course,  speak  for  itself. 

It  is,  however,  my  intention  to  present 
comments  with  regard  to  the  impact  of  this 
bill,  or  any  other  similar  bill,  on  agriculture 
in  my  own  State,  America’s  Dairyland — 
Wisconsin,  and  in  other  dairy  States. 
the  significance  of  the  dairy  way  of  life 

In  stressing  the  dairy  aspects  of  this  bill, 
I  am  not,  I  assure  you,  taking  a  narrow  view 
of  the  farm  picture. 

After  all,  dairying  is  not  simply  one  of 
many  types  of  farming,  rather,  it  is  the 
greatest  single  source  of  cash  income  to  all 
United  States  farmers. 

It  is  the  most  vital  single  source  of  health 
and  nutrition  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  population. 

Whether  for  example,  tobacco  consump¬ 
tion  goes  up  or  down  is  of  interest  to  the 
tobacco  farmer,  the  cigarette,  pipe,  and  cigar 
companies.  But  if  dairying  suffers  that  is  a 
matter  of  major  moment  to  our  entire  so¬ 
ciety. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  DAIRYING  AND  OTHER 
COMMODITIES 

I  want  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  problems  faced  by  dairying  and  those 
faced  by  some  of  the  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

We,  of  the  dairy  region  of  our  country,  are 
as  troubled  about  mounting  surpluses,  as  is 
virtually  any  group  in  our  country.  For¬ 
tunately,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
reducing  at  least  the  dairy  surplus,  through 
sales,  donations,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  surpluses  of  other 
farm  products  have  continued  at  a  terrifi¬ 
cally  high  level:  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
corn,  etc. 

I,  for  one,  want  to  see  higher  milk  checks 
for  Wisconsin  farmers. 

As  regards  other  commodities,  I  shall  vote 
so  as  to  prevent  higher  cotton  and  related 
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surpluses.  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
dairy  problem,  and  the  problem  faced  by 
other  commodities. 

Moreover,  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  the  method  for  computing  dairy  parity 
is  one  of  the  most  crucial  aspects  of  the 
problem,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  the 
level  of  dairy  partity. 

GIVE  FARMERS  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  PROFIT 

In  speech  after  speech  in  my  State,  people 
have  always  asked  me,  “Senator,  what  spe¬ 
cific  figure  do  you  favor  for  dairy  parity?” 

I  have  stated  that  my  answer  is  very 
simple:  I  want  that  figure — that  level — that 
price — which  will  give  the  dairyman  his  cost 
of  production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

If  you  compute  dairy  parity  soundly,  then 
at  least  you  take  a  major  step  forward  in 
giving  the  dairyman  a  fair  break,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  urging  today. 

THERE  MUST  BE  PARITY  SUPPORT 

There  may  be  some  Americans  who  think 
that  there  should  be  no  dairy  parity  supports 
at  all  for  the  milk  farmer.  They  may  not 
realize  some  of  the  facts  concerning  dairy¬ 
ing’s  crucial  importance,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  setting  forth  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  severe  problem  faced  by 
dairying. 

Remember  the  whole  history  of  many  past 
societies  reflects  too  often  the  tragic  pattern 
of  dairying’s  decline — resulting  in  a  decline 
of  nutrition,  a  decline  of  fertilizer  for  the 
soil  and  consequently,  the  utter  depletion  of 
the  soil. 

That  must  not  happen  here.  Dairying  is 
not  a  job;  it  is  a  way  of  life. 

Dairying  is  essential  in  every  respect  to 
America. 

Other  types  of  farming  rob  the  soil. 
Dairying  enriches  the  soil.  Thus,  as  we 
survey  this  bill,  we  hope  that  the  proposed 
soil  bank  provisions  will  work  to  enrich 
America’s  soil,  but  regardless  of  how  well 
they  succeed,  we  can  ill  afford  a  decline  in 
United  States  dairying. 

THE  GRIM  FARM  FACTS  IN  WISCONSIN 
My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  has,  of  course, 
the  greatest  number  of  milk  cows— 2,311, - 
000 — in  the  Nation,  with  the  highest  milk 
production  (in  1955,  amounting  to  16.5  bil¬ 
lion  pounds) . 

The  farm  picture  in  Wisconsin  is  inevi¬ 
tably  a  reflection  of  the  national  agricultural 
scene.  And  I  say  in  all  frankness,  it  is  a 
grim  reflection  indeed.  For  those  Wisconsin 
farmers  distant  from  the  major  metropolitan 
milksheds  and  from  high  fluid  milk  sales, 
the  picture  is  particularly  grim. 

Milk  checks  have  shrunk  and  dairy  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  down,  down,  down.  For  all 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  gone  up  and  the  prices  received  for 
products  have  skidded  downward.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1956,  the  purchasing  power  of  our  Wis¬ 
consin  farm  products  hit  the  lowest  level  of 
any  January  since  1939. 

The  latest  farm  census  shows  that  the 
number  of  farms  in  Wisconsin  has  dropped 
from  168,561  in  1950  to  153,558 — -a  drop  of 
over  15,000  farms,  or  nearly  9  percent.  In¬ 
cidentally,  10,725  of  these  were  the  small 
ones — from  10  to  99  acres.  Now  is  the  lowest 
number  of  farms  in  Wisconsin  since  1890.  • 

Approximately  40  percent  of  our  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farmers  have  had  to  become  part-time 
farmers,  to  supplement  their  incomes.  They 
have  had  to  go  out  and  find  other  jobs,  so 
that  they  can  meet  expenses  and  support 
their  families. 

THE  PITTANCE  RETURN  FOR  THE  FARMER 

The  average  wage  of  the  Wisconsin  farmer 
is  computed  at  only  41  cents  an  hour — I 
repeat  "average;”  it  gets  as  low  as  11  cents 
an  hour. 

What  kind  of  a  return  is  that  when  the 
average  wage  in  United  States  manufactur¬ 


ing  is  well  over  $2  an  hour  for  a  40  hour 
week?  So,  the  farmer  earns  little,  and  the 
farm  laborer,  despite  wage  increases,  still 
gets  a  very  modest  return. 

I  AM  TALKING  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FELLOW 

Remember,  I  am  talking  basically  of  the 
family-sized  farm  in  Wisconsin  and  in  all 
America. 

Badger  farms  now  average  only  146  acres. 
That  is  a  bit  larger  than  before,  9  acres  more 
on  the  average  than  in  1950.  But  it  is  tiny 
compared  to  the  giant  farms  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  in  parts  of  the  Corn 
and  Wheat  and  Cotton  Belts. 

The  big  fellows  will  fare  well,  particularly 
if  they  get  rigid  supports;  but  what  about 
the  little  fellow?  What  about  the  family¬ 
sized  farmer  who  faces  the  problem  of  huge 
surpluses  in  warehouses? 

SOME  FARM  AUCTION  NOTICES 

Obviously,  the  President’s  remedial  9  point 
farm  program  must  be  acted  upon.  Time  is 
short.  City  people  must  understand  that 
the  farmer  must  get  parity  support. 

I  have  in  my  hand  some  farm  auction 
notices  from  Wisconsin  newspapers.  Is  that 
the  type  of  future  we  want  our  farmers  to 
look  forward  to — selling  out,  quitting  the 
land  of  their  fathers  and  forefathers?  Is 
that  the  way  we  expect  America  to  prosper? 
Is  that  the  way  we  expect  to  nurture  new 
American  leadership?  Do  some  city  people 
forget  that  often  in  the  past,  great  leaders 
have  grown  up  from  the  farms  to  the  helm 
of  mighty  corporations,  cities,  and  States? 
Do  we  want  farming  to  die  out  as  a  source  of 
America’s  growth  and  strength? 

Of  course  not. 

The  farm  is  the  true  laboratory  of 
all  life — where  nature’s  mysteries — birth, 
growth  and  decline — rhythmically  unfold 
with  the  seasons. 

Springtime  will  soon  be  here,  and  with  it 
the  first  buds,  the  first  shoots.  Where  in 
the  cities  can  we  see  so  awesome  and  inspir¬ 
ing  a  drama  as  on  the  farm? 

THE  BACKBREAKING  LOAD  ON  FARMER 

But  farming  is  no  easy  task.  It  is  back¬ 
breaking.  It  is  long  and  complex.  The  dairy 
farmer  must  be  a  plant  and  an  insect  ex¬ 
pert,  an  amateur  veterinarian,  a  mechanic, 
accountant,  economist,  and  a  dozen  other 
specialties  rolled  into  one — 7  days  a  week, 
virtually  52  weeks  a  year. 

I  repeat  I  mention  these  facts  so  that  the 
city  man  or  woman  may  better  appreciate 
the  farmers’  problems. 

I  mention  them  so  that  some  city  people 
may  not  say:  “Oh,  listen  to  those  farm  Sen¬ 
ators,  just  talking  about  parity  supports  for 
the  farm  people,  as  if  the  farmer- were  the 
only  one  involved.” 

ALL  AMERICANS  AFFECTED  BY  DAIRY  SITUATION 

The  consumer  is  very  definitely  involved  in 
the  farm  question.  He  doesn’t  want  to  see 
huge  cotton  or  tobacco  surpluses.  He  does 
want  to  see  dairy  items  produced  for  the 
stomach,  not  for  the  warehouse. 

Thus,  in  trying  to  arrive  at  my  decision  on 
this  bill,  I  have  asked  myself  not  just  the 
question,  “What  is  the  best  possible  policy 
for  United  States  farming?”  Rather,  I  have 
asked:  “What  is  the  best  policy  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest?”  The  interest  of  the  consumer, 
who  should  increase  his  consumption  of 
vitamin-rich  dairy  products — milk,  butter, 
cheese,  ice  cream,  dry  milk  solids?  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  laboring  man,  the  businessman, 
the  white  collar  worker,  the  dealer  (who 
wants  to  sell,  say,  farm  implements),  the  re¬ 
tailer,  who  wants  to  sell  the  farmer  various 
items  in  stores  in  towns  and  villages;  the 
automobile  manufacturer,  who  wants  to  sell 
the  farmer  a  new  car. 

So,  although  I  speak  now  principally  of  the 
farmer’s  problems  as  such,  I  have  certainly 
not  thought  of  him  exclusively. 

In  taking  my  stand,  I  have  thought  of  the 
welfare  of  all  of  us — 165  million  of  us. 


I  base  my  action  on  the  indisputable 
premises  that  we  can  neither  permit  huge 
increases  nor  surpluses  of  the  so-called  six 
ba^ic  commodities  nor  can  we  afford  to  allow 
the  vital  dairy  farm  segment  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  to  suffer  further. 

PROSPERITY  EVERYWHERE  BUT  IN  FARMING 

Everywhere  in  our  country  we  are  enjoying 
record  prosperity— everywhere  but  in  farm¬ 
ing.  How  long  can  we  permit  this  ironic 
contrast  to  continue?  Let  us  therefore 
take  action  on  the  President’s  nine-point  pro¬ 
gram. 

CURRENT  BILL  NO  CURE-ALL 

I  do  not  say  that  the  pending  bill  in  its 
final  form  when  it  emerges  from  a  conference 
committee — I  do  not  say  that  it  will  auto¬ 
matically  correct  all  phases  of  the  situation. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  present  situation — 
the  status  quo — cannot  and  must  not  con¬ 
tinue. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  new  problems  un¬ 
der  the  new  law.  But  I  doubt  if  they  will  be 
anywhere  like  as  severe  as  those  arising  un¬ 
der  the  status  quo,  prior  to  the  President’s 
nine-point  program  and  prior  to  recompu¬ 
tation  of  the  base  period  used  in  the  dairy 
parity  index. 

DAIRYING  PUSHING  SELF-HELP  PROGRAM 

Let  me  say  that,  although  I  have  been 
speaking  necessarily  about  legislation  this 
afternoon,  I  recognize  full  well  that  legisla¬ 
tion  is  no  “magic  wand”  for  improving  the 
farmer’s  position. 

Comprehensive  self-help  must  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  fortunately,  it  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  dairy  industry. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  definitely  not  leaving 
“everything  up  to  Uncle  Sam.”  He  has  been 
taking  ever  increasing  steps  in  his  own  be¬ 
half.  We  have  just  been  celebrating  Wis¬ 
consin  Cheese  Week  for  example,  so  as  to 
raise  cheese  consumption. 

Traditionally,  the  farmer  is  self-reliant. 
He  does  not  lean  on  the  Government. 

All  that  he  asks  is  that  he  get  minimum 
protection  as  under  this  bill.  He  asks  for  it, 
just  as  the  laboring  man  gets  protection  in 
his  minimum  wage,  the  businessman  gets 
protection  in  his  minimum  tariff,  the  airline 
gets  protection  against  disastrous  losses  by 
getting  mail  subsidies,  the  railroads  get  pro¬ 
tection  by  having  received  right-of-way  from 
the  Federal  Government,  various  business  in¬ 
terests  are  assured  inexpensive  service  from 
the  postal  department  by  modest  postal 
rates. 

The  farmer  looks  about  him  and  sees  all 
of  these  protective  instances. 

THE  FARMER’S  SPECIAL  VULNERABILITY  TO  LOSS 

He  wonders,  therefore,  why  he  should  be 
the  only  one  to  whom  some  city  people 
would  deny  minimal  protection. 

Why  should  it  be  he,  of  all  people,  the  only 
economic  group  in  the  entire  population, 
which  has  to  sell  at  wholesale  and  buy  at 
retail,  the  only  economic  group  which  is 
almost  at  the  absolute  mercy,  not  only  of 
avalanche  supplies  from  other  producers,  but 
at  the  mercy,  possibly,  of  the  weather,  in¬ 
sects,  livestock  disease,  competition  from 
synthetics,  and  from  a  wide  range  of  other 
factors. 

AN  ESSENTIAL  DAIRY  PROVISION 

Now,  of  all  this  49-page,  multiclaused 
committee  bill,  a  “heart,”  so  far  as  the  dairy 
farmer  is  concerned  is  the  section  providing 
a  new  base  period  for  determining  the  par¬ 
ity  equivalent  of  manufactured  milk — the 
period  to  be  the  30-month  span  between 
July  1946  and  December  1948. 

This  30-month  period  represents  a  relative 
“free”  market — that  is,  free  of  both  price 
controls  and  price  supports.  The  market — < 
both  before  and  since — has  been  held  at 
somewhat  artificial  levels,  by  either  OPS 
price  ceilings  or  CCC  inventories. 
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PARITY  EQUIVALENT  AMENDMENT 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  section  is,  of 
course,  to  provide  stability  in  dairy  price 
relationships  in  place  of  the  present  down¬ 
ward  trend  due  to  what  I  frankly  feel  were 
unwise  administrative  actions.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  slightly  technical,  but  let  me 
briefly  summarize  it. 

In  1949,  to  support  the  price  of  dairy 
products,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
vised  a  formula  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  dollars  and  cents  support  price.  This 
formula  represents  the  ratio  between  (1) 
the  price  of  all  milk  sold  wholesale  and  (2) 
the  price  of  milk  used  for  butter,  cheese,  and 
other  manufactured  dairy  products,  during 
the  period  of  July  1946  and  December  1948, 
or  a  ratio  of  88.5. 

In  1954,  the  Department  used  a  broader 
base,  resulting  in  a  new  ratio  of  84.1. 

In  1955,  the  Department  used  a  still  broad¬ 
er  base,  resulting  in  a  ratio  of  83.7. 

In  1956,  a  new  base  will  result  in  a  ratio 
of  only  83.3. 

At  the  present  time,  the  support  price  for 
dairy  products  is  $3.15  per  hundredweight. 
This  actually  represents  approximately  only 
77  percent  of  parity,  based  upon  the  88.5 
ratio. 

However,  based  upon  the  83.7  ratio,  the 
$3.15  would  appear  to  represent  80.2  percent 
parity. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  shows 
continuing  so-called  improvements  to  dairy 
farmers,  but  only  through  a  lower  and  lower 
ratio  on  a  constant  support  price. 

BENEFITS  OF  NEW  FORMULA 

According  to  estimates,  the  new  formula 
would  increase  the  price  of  manufactured 
milk  11  cents  per  hundredweight — from  $3.15 
to  $3.26. 

This  provision  will  protect  dairy  farmers 
against  a  reduction  that  could  be  made,  un¬ 
der  present  parity  computation,  to  $2.88  per 
hundredweight. 

For  the  consumer,  there  will  be  little 
change  in  the  retail  price  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts — perhaps  1  cent  per  pound  on  cheese, 
butter,  and  other  items.  This  is  a  small 
amount  in  comparison  to  the  ill  effects  on 
the  economy  of  further  price-depression 
in  the  dairy  industry. 

LETTERS  FROM  WISCONSIN  URGE  DAIRY  RELIEF 

Recently,  I  have  had  a  flood  of  letters 
from  my  State,  stressing  the  importance  of 
equitable  dairy  provisions  in  the  farm  bill. 

I  now  include  a  few  excerpts  from  these 
messages  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

May  I  state  that  just  within  the  past  24 
hours,  I  have  received  a  great  many  messages 
from  Wisconsin  dairymen.  They  include  my 
friends  in  the  National  Milk  Producers’  Fed¬ 
eration,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  members  of  the  National  Grange,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

A  great  many  farmers’  union  members,  for 
example,  have  taken  the  time  and  the  effort 
to  phone  to  me  here  in  Washington.,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  getting  their  views. 

I  have  weighed  all  of  their  opinions  most 
carefully. 

Now,  let  Wisconsin  farmers  and  their 
wives  speak  for  themselves: 

Roberts,  Wis.,  March  4, 1956. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  As  the  wife  of  a  St. 
Croix  County  farmer,  I  am  writing  to  request 
you  to  favor  the  Eisenhower  farm  program 
with  flexible  price  support  features.  We  hope 
you  will  support  it  in  the  Senate  debate  and 
in  voting  for  it. 

We  earn  our  living  on  this  160-acre  Wis¬ 
consin  dairy  farm  with  a  hog  enterprise 
as  a  sideline.  A  sound  market  for  our  milk 
and '  hogs,  we  believe,  will  come  when  the 
burdensome  surplus  discontinues  holding 
down  the  natural  return  on  a  normal  mar¬ 
ket. 

There  are  many  of  our  neighbors  who 
favor  flexible  price  supports  and  the  other 


features  of  the  Eisenhower  farm  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Gardiner  Graham. 
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planting  time  so  we  can  start  getting  our 
prices  and  income  up  this  crop  year. 

George  Vander  Loop. 


February  26,  1956. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  With  respect  to  the 
farm  bill  which  will  be  voted  on  in  the 
Senate  this  week,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
restoration  of  high,  90  percent  price  sup¬ 
ports  removed  and  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
passed.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  ‘‘soil  bank”  in 
principle  and  also  the  remainder  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  nine-point  program. 

As  a  farmer  in  St.  Croix  County,  I  am 
emphatically  opposed  to  the  restoration  of 
high  rigid  price  supports.  This  policy  of 
high,  rigid  price  supports  has  demonstrated 
during  the  past  4  years  that  it  is  bankrupt  as 
a  means  to  maintain  farm  income  and  a  re¬ 
turn  to  it  could  only  continue  to  build  up 
the  surpluses  which  are  driving  down  prices. 
Further,  high  rigid  supports  can  only  lead 
to  such  regimentation  of  our  business  that 
we  will  be,  in  effect,  hired  hands  of  the 
Government.  Senator,  I  can  run  my  farm 
better  from  here  than  anyone,  whomsoever 
can  from  Washington. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  F.  Lewinski. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

'  Elmwood,  Wis.,  February  24,  1956. 

Senator  Wiley:  We  want  no  more  rigid 
price  supports  to  add  to  the  surplus  in  farm 
products.  V 

Make  no  mistake  about  ft;  the  farmers  and 
businessmen  in  this  area  are  really  in 
trouble. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Byrdie  Dodge, 
Charles  F.  Dodge. 

Office  of  County  Treasurer, 
Neillsville,  Wis.,  February  28,  1956. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiley:  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Eisenhower  Farm  program.  I  am  asking 
you  to  be  sure  to  be  there  to  vote  for  this 
bill  and  work  for  its  passage.  I  believfe  this 
bill  will  help  the  farmers  all  over  the  United 
States  because  it  will  be  a  direct  payment 
to  the  farmer  and  not  to  some  warehouse 
company  as  in  the  past. 

Let’s  get  it  passed  before  spring  planting 
time  so  we  can  start  getting  our  prices  and 
income  up  this  crop  year,  for  us  farmers. 

A  supporter, 

Donald  H.  Braatz. 

Brule,  Wis.,  March  2. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  family-size  dairy  farmer 
for  40  years,  I  would  like  to  have  you  vote 
for  the  soil-bank  plan  without  the  90-per¬ 
cent  supports.  Those  90-percent  support 
law  shave  been  no  benefit  for  the  last  10 
years  to  Wisconsin  farmers.  They  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  only  useful  to  large  corporation 
farmers  and  hobby  farmers.  Secretary 
Brannan  had  to  destroy  potatoes  by  kero¬ 
sene  and  bulldozers  to  hold  up  the  price. 
The  consumer  ate  No.  2  potatoes  and  the 
family-size  farmer  is  no  longer  in  the  po¬ 
tato  business.  If  you  want  1,000  farmers 
around  the  trading  centers  with  gross  in¬ 
come  of  $8  million  instead  of  50  farmers  on 
same  income  probably  living  in  Florida  and 
California  at  this  season,  don't  legislate 
competition  by  high  rigid  price  supports. 

Sincerely, 

Birger  W.  Eke. 

Tony,  Wis.,  February  29,  1956. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley: 

Yes,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Eisenhower  farm 
program.  Let’s  get  it  passed  before  spring 


Killsnake  Creek  Farm, 
Chilton,  Wis.,  February  29,  1956. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  great  concern  over  the 
farm  bill  S.  3183  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  very  much  against  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands.  Surely  you  can  see  that  setting  up 
the  new  high  rigid  price  supports  would  de¬ 
feat  every  phase  of  the  soil-bank  program. 

It  has  no  real  relief  or  help  for  the  Wis¬ 
consin  dairy  farmer,  or  any  livestock  farmer 
for  that  matter.  There  are  no  restrictions 
for  diverted  acres  going  into  livestock  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  am  for  a  program  of  bringing  supply  and 
demand  to  the  marketplace  and  get  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out. 

Truly  yours, 

Elmer  Federwitz. 

This,  then,  I  believe,  is  the  authentic  voice 
of  grassroots  Wisconsin. 

I  do  not  say  these  are  the  only  sentiments, 
because,  as  we  well  know,  there  is  still  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  among  worthy 
farmers  and  farm  groups. 

But  I  feel  that  these  messages  reflect  a 
good  sample  of  Wisconsin  judgment,  one 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  messages  from 
many  prominent  Wisconsin  farm  leaders  to 
me. 

STEP  UP  VOLUNTARY  CONSUMPTION 

One  of  many  things  on  which  all  farmers 
agree  is,  however,  the  need  for  Americans 
voluntarily  to  eat  more  cheese,  butter,  ice 
cream,  and  drink  more  fluid  milk. 

I  have  urged  down  through  the  years,  as  I 
urge  today,  that  the  real  answer  to  the  dairy 
problem  in  America  is  to  increase  voluntary 
consumption. 

Time  after  time,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  myself  and  others,  that  a  genuine  middle- 
class  diet  for  the  American  people  would 
tremendously  raise  present  consumption 
totals. 

Before  World  War  II,  families  making  more 
than  $5,000  per  year,  purchased  1,036  pounds 
of  dairy  foods  per  person. 

Today,  almost  an  economic  revolution  has 
occurred  in  America.  We  are  becoming,  in 
effect,  a  middle-class  nation.  There  are  for¬ 
tunately  fewer  and  fewer  families  in  the 
lowest  income  brackets,  and  more  and  more 
people  have  reached  middle-class  standards 
and  tastes. 

Yet,  as  our  people  have  gone  up  the  income 
ladder,  they  have  very  definitely  not  yet 
acquired  the  middle-class  standard  of  eating 
dairy  foods. 

But  note  this  fact:  If  those  families  which 
have  moved  up  in  spending  power  were  edu¬ 
cated  to  take  on  the  same  milk  consumption 
habits  of  the  prewar  middle-income  families, 
then  it  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for 
dairy  food  products  would  expand  to  an 
annual  figure  of  40  percent  above  the  1955 
level  within  5  to  10  years. 

So,  the  problem  is  not  overproduction;  it 
is  underconsumption.  Underconsumption 
not  simply  by  the  needy,  by  low-income  peo¬ 
ple,  by  youngsters,  but  underconsumption  by 
those  who  assuredly  can  afford  to  buy  but, 
unfortunately,  do  not  buy  sufficient  dairy 
products. 

A  BRIGHT  SPOT - THE  SCHOOL-MILK  PICTURE 

Fortunately,  we  are  taking  steps  through 
this  pending  legislation  to  step  up  school- 
milk  consumption. 

That  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  past, 
present,  and  future. 

Already,  it  is  our  national  good  fortune 
that  16  million  youngsters  are  drinking  milk 
under  the  school  lunch  and  special  school 
milk  programs.  They  are  consuming  about 
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18  million  half  pints  of  milk  every  school 
day. 

And  it  is  expected  that  these  two  programs 
will  use  the  equivalent  of  around  3  billion 
pounds  of  milk  in  fluid  form  and  as  manu¬ 
factured  products  this  year.  That  figure 
equals  2%  percent  of  the  annual  United 
States  milk  production. 

I  have  been  delighted  to  work  every  single 
inch  of  the  way  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  special  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  and  down  through  the  years,  I  have 
sponsored  a  good  deal  of  legislation  along 
these  lines. 

CONCLUSION - NO  CURE-ALL  IN  RIGID  OR 

FLEXIBLE  PARITY 

I  want  to  say  just  a  final  word  with  regard 
to  the  pending  bill.  X  believe  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  followed  very 
closely  this  agricultural  situation.  From  his 
own  deep  appreciation  of  agriculture,  from 
his  own  experience  on  his  Gettysburg  farm, 
he  knows  full  well  the  problems  faced  by  our 
farmers. 

I  know  that  in  the  months  and  years  up 
ahead,  he  will  continue  to  give  dairy  prob¬ 
lems  his  deepest  attention,  and  I,  for  one, 
pledge  my  continued  contact  with  him  and 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  toward 
this  objective. 

Yes,  I  am  determined  to  assure  a  fair  break 
for  the  dairyman.  I  don’t  believe,  however, 
we  can  get  a  fair  break  for  the  dairyman  by 
piling  up  still  more  cotton  and  tobacco  sur¬ 
pluses  in  Government  warehouses. 

Rigid  parity  is  no  cure-all  for  the  farm 
problem,  as  some  groups  have  contended. 
Nor  even  is  flexible  parity.  Rather,  compre¬ 
hensive  action  is  essential,  including  self- 
help. 

And  such  action  should  be  directed  not 
to  enrich  a  few  huge  corporation-size  farms. 
Already  such  huge  farms  are  filling  the  CCC 
warehouses  with  more  surpluses. 

Rather,  our  goal  should  be  to  help  the 
family-sized  farm.  The  dairyman  wants  to 


produce  to  fill  stomachs,  not  to  fill  ware¬ 
houses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn¬ 
ing  business  is  concluded. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  a  very  definite  position  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  farm  bill.  In  order  that 
Senators  may  have  the  benefit  of  my 
opinion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Langer 

Approximately  five-sixths  of  all  the  farms 
in  this  Nation  are  260  acres  or  less  in 
size.  These  farms,  in  most  instances,  are 
family  projects,  in  which  the  entire  family 
participates.  The  income  derived  from  these 
farms,  and  I  must  say  it  is  exceedingly  small, 
provides  the  family  with  the  food,  clothing, 
farm  machinery,  seed,  and  the  necessities  to 
sustain  them  throughout  the  year. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
keep  this  in  mind  when  we  debate  the  pres¬ 
ent  farm  bill.  I  think  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  legislation  we  pass 
in  this  body  will  affect  the  very  existence  of 
approximately  6  million  farm  families.  It 
will  determine  whether  these  millions  of 
families  will  begin  to  enjoy  the  present  period 
of  “prosperity”  or  whether  they  will  continue 
to  feel  the  hard  pinch  of  declining  farm 
prices. 
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S.  3183,  the  new  farm  bill  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  embodies  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  the  problems  facing  the 
farmer.  I  want  to  take  this  opportnnity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  all  the  members 
of  this  committee,  and  particularly  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  hear  the  many  hundreds  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  offered  their  proposals  to  improve 
the  farm  program. 

This  bill  offers  many  beneficial  proposals, 
but  I  think  several  modifications  are  needed 
to  make  it  more  helpful  to  the  farm  family. 
On  Wednesday,  February  22,  I  offered  several 
amendments  to  the  farm  bill,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  given  favorable  consideration. 
I  want  to  offer  some  information  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  just  what  the  farm  family 
is  up  against  under  the  present  ill-advised 
and  incompetent  practices  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

As  Senators  probably  know,  the  farmer’s 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1955  was  about  39  cents. 

If  we  use  the  years  1947"  to  1949  as  a  base, 
the  following  percentage  figures  indicate  a 
great  dislocation  in  our  farm  economy: 


Percent 
of  base 

Corporate  income _ _  157 

Payrolls  (factory) _  160 

Net  farm  income _ _ _  72 


As  we  well  know,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the 
national  income  is  disproportionately  low. 
He  is  experiencing  no  prosperity.  Actually, 
the  farmer  was  fortunate  if  he  met  one-half 
of  his  obligations  last  fall.  The  family-sized 
farm  is  facing  bankruptcy. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  gross  and  net 
incomes  per  farm  for  the  different  regions 
in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1951 
and  1954: 


Region 


Total  United  States _ 

North  Atlantic _ 

East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central. 

South  Atlantic _ _ 

South  Central _ 

Western _ 

North  Atlantic: 

New  York _ 

New  Jersey - 

Pennsylvania _ 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio _ 

Indiana _ 

Illinois _ 

Michigan _ 

Wisconsin _ 

West  North  Central:  • 

Minnesota _ 

Iowa _ _ 

Missouri . . 

V  North  Dakota _ 

South  Dakota _ 

Nebraska _ 

Kansas _ 


Average  realized 
gross  income  per 
farm 

Average  total  net 
income  per  farm 

Region 

Average  realized 
gross  income  per 
farm 

Average  total  net 
income  per  farm 

1951 

1954 

1951 

1954 

1951 

1954 

1951 

1954 

$6,  714 

$6,  666 

$2, 919 

$2,  413 

South  Atlantic: 

7,  635 

7,812 

2,  455 

1,860 

Virginia _ 

$4,  032 

$3,  945 

$1,  882 

$1,  538 

7,  541 

7,  718 

3,  229 

3.  004 

West  Virginia _ 

2,490 

2,  493 

1,  130 

1,056 

8,980 

8,717 

3.  742 

3,  344 

South  Central: 

“ 

4,  322 

4,  363 

2. 169 

1.674 

Kentucky _ 

3,  403 

3,  335 

1,791 

1,714 

4,  133 

4,089 

2, 007 

1,600- 

Tennessee _ _ 

2,832 

2,805 

1,468 

1.172 

13,  854 

12,  993 

5,873 

4,  137 

Alabama _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  799 

2,906 

1.443 

1,094 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

2,671 

2,  856 

1,374 

1.329 

7,  913 

8,061 

2,  665 

1.829 

Arkansas. _ _ 

3,  770 

4,202 

1,  926 

1,700 

14,  827 

14,  813 

5.108 

3,-886 

Louisiana _ 

3,635 

3,  699 

2,086 

1,  580 

0,310 

6,373 

1,  976 

1,  430 

Oklahoma. _ _ _ _ 

5,059 

4,  932 

2, 105 

1.504 

Texas _ 

7,  472 

6,870 

3,334 

2,325 

6,153 

6,709 

2,  351 

2,794 

Western: 

7,303 

7,  799 

3.  231 

3,  345 

Montana _ 

12,  747 

11,  762 

6,724 

4,  500 

10,  895 

11,  099 

4,  489 

4,  308 

Idaho _ - _ 

9,  617 

8,  614 

3,  671 

2,  516 

5,475 

5,  411 

2,372 

1,6)2 

Wyoming _ 

15, 995 

12,  240 

8, 180 

2.432 

7,428 

7,  015 

3,  596 

2,666 

Colorado _ _ _ 

13,  370 

11,  300 

4,  654 

1,  904 

New  Mexico _ I _ 

10,  478 

8,884 

4,717 

2,  849 

7,843 

8,008 

3,632 

3.117 

Arizona _ _ _ 

33,  742 

37,  336 

19,  607 

16, 104 

12,  295 

12, 251 

4,  957 

5,  235 

Utah . . 

8, 166 

8,884 

3.  543 

2,148 

6,  551 

5,  399 

2,482 

2, 176 

Nevada _ 

20,  243 

13,  922 

9.  753 

4,298 

-  9, 235 

7,  913 

3,808 

2, 171 

Washington _ _ _ _ _ 

8,  901 

8,  816 

3,  509 

3,  505 

9,  652 

9,  390 

5, 160 

3,  390 

Oregon _ _ _ 

7, 958 

7.  384 

3,303 

2,265 

11,  644 

10,848 

4,216 

3,  970 

California _ _ _ 

20,390 

18,  986 

8,  277 

6, 190 

8,888 

8,077 

3,133 

2,718 

1956 
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The  accompanying  chart  shows  a  compari¬ 
son  of  national  income  and  income  from 
agricultural  sources  to  persons  living  on 
farms  for  the  period  1910  to  1954: 


Table  101. — National  income  and  income 
from  agricultural  sources  of  persons  living 
on  farms,  United  States,  1910-54 


National  income 

Farm  income 1 

Year 

Amount 

1947-49= 

100 

Amount 

1947-49  = 
100 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

1910. . 

33, 252 

16.7 

4,703 

27.3 

1911 . . 

32, 393 

16.2 

3,888 

22.5 

1912. . 

35, 022 

17.5 

4,  975 

28.8 

1913 . 

37,  552 

18.8 

4,  253 

24.7 

1914. . . 

30,  454 

18.3 

4,  677 

27.1 

1915... . 

38,  574 

19.3 

4,  797 

27.8 

1910.. . 

45, 174 

22.6 

5,  103 

29.6 

1917 . . . 

54,  749 

27.4 

9,001 

52.2 

191$. . . 

59.  301 

29.7 

9,736 

56.5 

1919... . 

67,  608 

33.9 

10,  061 

68.3 

1920 _ _ 

75,  730 

37.9 

9, 009 

62.2 

1921... . . . 

69,  272 

29.7 

4, 138 

24.0 

1922 . . 

60,  970 

30.5 

5,081 

29.5 

1923.... . 

71,  686 

35.9 

5,  895 

34.2 

1924... . 

71,251 

35.7 

5,681 

32.9 

1925 . 

76,304 

38.2 

7,  575 

43.9 

1920.. . . 

80,  937 

40.5 

6,  810 

39.5 

1927 . . 

79,  123 

39.6 

6,569 

38.1 

1928 . 

81,  467 

40.8 

6,844 

39.7 

1929 . . . 

87, 122 

43.6 

7,  024 

40.7 

1930 . 

75,  501 

37.8 

5,060 

29.3 

1931... . 

60,  046 

30.  1 

3,  981 

23. 1 

1932 . . 

43,  049 

21.6 

2,510 

14.  6 

1933. . 

40,  572 

20.3 

3,  012 

17.5 

1934 _ 

49,  405 

24.  7 

3,428 

19.9 

1935 . 

57,  052' 

28.  6 

5,  858 

34.0 

1930.... . 

64,  250 

32.  2 

4,954 

28.7 

1937. . 

71,941 

36.0 

6,754 

39.2 

1938 . 

65,  671 

32.9 

5, 101 

29.6 

1939. . . 

70,  336 

35.2 

5,  189 

30.  1 

1940 . 

77,638 

38.9 

5,299 

30.7 

1941.. . 

95,  406 

47.8 

7,455 

43.2 

1942 . 

124, 105 

62.2 

11,  074 

64.2 

1943. . 

153,  950 

77. 1 

13,  248 

76.8 

1944.. . 

167,  648 

84.0 

13,  352 

77.4 

1945. . 

168,  590 

84.4 

14,  021 

81.3 

1940.. . 

169,  730 

85.0 

16,  721 

97.8 

1947 . 

185,  296 

92.8 

17,  383 

100.0 

1948... . 

208,  980 

104.7 

19,  704 

114.3 

1949 . 

204,  641 

102.  5 

1  14, 651 

85.0 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 

Table  101. — National  income  and  income 
from  agricultural  sources  of  persons  living 
on  farms.  United  States,  1910-54 — Con. 


National  income 

Farm  income  > 

Year 

Amount 

1947-49= 

100 

Amount 

1947-49= 

100 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

1950 . 

220, 151 

110.  3 

15.  459 

89.6 

1951. . 

250, 779 

125.6 

18,  003 

104. 4 

1952 . . 

266,214 

133.3 

16,  955 

98.3 

1953 . 

279,  007 

139.8 

14,  833 

80. 0 

1954 . 

278, 159 

139.3 

14,  296 

82.9 

i  Includes  Government  payments,  1933-55. 


Data  published  currently  in  Farm  Income  Situation 
(AMS). 

During  1955  the  farm  price  index  dropped 
20  points  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  ^townward  trend  will 
continue  in  1956.  This  is  an  8-percent  de¬ 
crease  for  1955,  and  the  farm  price  index  is 
expected  to  drop  about  5  to  6  percent  again 
in  1956.  In  1955  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  down  15  cents  less  than  in  1954;  corn 
and  oats  were  down  17  cents;  barley,  downv 
13  cents;  rye,  down  30  cents;  and  flax,  down 
24  cents,  as  compared  to  1954. 

This  is  the  kind  of  prosperity  the  farmers 
are  experiencing.  They  are  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  leaving  the  farm  and  seeking 
employment  in  the  urban  labor  market  or 
continuing  in  a  pursuit  which  they,  their 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents  have 
engaged,  and  which  will  result  in  greater 
indebtedness  in  1956.  Owners  of  family¬ 
sized  farms  are  confronted  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  making  another  stab  at  seeding  a  crop. 
They  want  legislation  which  will  give  them 
a  fair  profit  for  their  labor. 

One  might  wonder  how  the  farmer  is  doing 
as  a  worker  or  as  a  businessman.  The  at¬ 
tached  two  charts  give  a  good  idea  of  what 
the  average  Midwest  farmer  is  receiving  in 
the  way  of  hourly  pay  or  in  return  for  his 
labor. 


How  the  average  Midwest  farmer  is  doing  as  a  worker 


[All  figures  from  1954  operations] 


Average  total 
income  from 
farming 

Average  farm 
investment 

5  percent 
return  on 
farm  invest¬ 
ment 

Hourly  pay, 
with  no 
return  on 
investment 

Hourly  pay 
with  5  per¬ 
cent  return 
on  invest¬ 
ment 

✓ 

$1, 995 
2,175 

$29, 885 
38,  596 
37, 1 1 1 

$1,  494 
1,930 
1,856 

Cents 

54 

Cents 

14 

62 

7 

North  Dakota . . . . . 

2,165 

68 

10 

2,  562 
5,  023 

48,  509 

2,  425 
3, 396 

75 

f 

67,  914 

167 

54 

5-State  average . . . 

2,531 

41,  648 

2,082 

77 

14 

flow  the  average  Midwest  farmer  is  doing  as  a  businessman 


[All  figures  from  1954  operations! 


Hours  worked 
per  family 
(a) 

Average  fac¬ 
tory  wage 
(b) 

Labor  return 
(aXb) 

Net  loss  on  investment  if 
family  paid  factory  wages 

In  dollars 

In  percent 

Wisconsin _ _ _ 

3,  700 

$1.83 

$6, 771 

— $4,  776 

-16 

Minnesota _ _ 

3,500 

1.82 

6,  370 

-4,  195 

-11 

North  Dakota _ _ 

3,  200 

1,  52 

4,  864 

—2,  699 

-7 

South  Dakota - -  - 

3,400 

1.54 

5,236 

-2,  674 

-6 

Montana . . . 

3,000 

1.99 

6,970 

-947 

—  1 

Five-State  average . - 

3,  300 

1.  74 

6,742 

—3,211 

-8 

From:  GTA  Family  Farm  Survey. 


PROSPER  ITT 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  today  abo^.t 
the  period  of  prosperity  and  well-being 
that  we  are  now  experiencing.  Corporation 
profits  are  at  a  peak  never  before  experi¬ 
enced  in  our  history.  Weekly  earnings  for 
manufacturing  workers  have  been  on  a  con¬ 
stant  rise  for  a  number  of  years. 

But  I  assure  Senators,  that  the  farmer  is 


not  drifting  with  the  tide.  Let’s  compare 
some  figures  for  the  price  of  grain  the  far¬ 
mers  receive  today  with  those  that  were 
received  by  farmers  during  the  great  de¬ 
pression  of  1933.  The  national  average  price 
for  wheat  in  1933  was  70  percent  of  parity; 
today,  it  is  76  percent  of  parity.  The  na¬ 
tional  average  price  of  barley  in  1933  was 
58  percent;  today,  it  is  50  percent  of  parity. 


Rye  was  73  percent  of  parity  in  1933;  today 
it  is  43  percent  of  parity.  In  1933,  corn  was 
68  percent  of  parity;  today,  it  is  about  the 
same. 

There  is  certainly  something  wrong  when 
prosperity  reigns  in  one  sector  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  and  depression  in  another. 

In  1948,  it  required  about  40  hogs  to  buy 
a  good  tractor.  Today,  within  a  sparf  of 
about  7  years,  the  same  farmer  must  sell 
about  140  hogs  to  by  a  tractor  of  the  same 
quality. 

Our  prosperity  is  not  all  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  The  farmer  is  not  receiving  parity 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  until  we  can 
get  the  farm  family’s  net  income  on  a  par 
with  the  income  of  people  in  other  walks  of 
life,  we  will  not  have  true  prosperity.  Until 
the  owner  of  a  family-sized  farm  receives  a 
net  income  enabling  him  to  provide  his 
family  with  conveniences  and  educational 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  urban  families,  we 
will  not  have  true  prosperity.  And  I  might 
add  that  such  low  farm  incomes  will  eventu¬ 
ally,  if  such  is  not  already  the  case,  hurt 
the  businessman,  the  worker,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Another  problem  which  has  confronted 
the  owner  of  the  family-sized  farm  is  our 
present  policy  of  export  and  import  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Our  foreign  economic 
and  political  policies  have  cut  exports  of 
agricultural  products  under  the  guise  of 
improving  international  relations  or  better¬ 
ing  national  defense.  Farm  exports  have 
dropped  about  25  percent  since  1951.  This 
has  added  greatly  to  the  surplus  in  wheat 
which  we  have  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 

We  consume  on  an  average  of  about  600 
million  bushels  of  wheat  per  year.  Since 
1951,  we  have  produced  annually  about  an 
average  of  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat  per 
year.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  would  normally 
have  a  surplus  of  about  400  million  bushels 
of  wheat  each  year.  The  reduction  in  ex¬ 
ports  of  farm  products  has  added  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  on  hand  and,  as  of  July  1,  1955,  we  had 
about  1  billion  bushels  of  old  wheat  on  hand. 
On  July  1,  1951,  before  farm  exports  were 
curtailed,  we  had  a  total  of  about  300  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand. 

In  1951,  we  exported  422,670,035  bushels 
of  wheat.  In  10  months  of  1955,  we  exported 
only  190,099,588  bushels  of  wheat.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  surplus  in  wheat  on  hand  is 
increasing  with  each  year? 

The  accompanying  figures  show  exports 
and  imports  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  wool,  pork  and  beef  products. 

Wheat:  United  States  imports  and  exports, 
Canada  and  all  sources,  1950  to  date 

IMPORTS 


[Bushels] 


Calendar 

Wheat,  other, 
full  duty 

Wheat,  unfit  for 
human  consump¬ 
tion 

year 

From 

Canada 

All 

sources 

From 

Canada 

All 

sources 

1950 . 

1,  001,  435 

1.  001,  435 
1,  086.  783 
1,096,  711 
878,  256 

3,  235, 045 

3, 235, 163 

1951 . 

1, 086,  753 
1,  096,  545 
878,  224 

26,  247,  942 

26,  247,  942 

1952 . 

30,  602,  327 

30,  606,  918 

1953 _ _ 

4,  399,  542 

4,  399,  556 

1954 _ _ _ 

999,  364 

999,  625 

3,  621,  083 

3,  621,  873 

1  9  5  5  (  1  Q 

months) 

997,  072 

1, 002,  000 

3,  735,  040 

3, 735,  872 

EXPORTS 


Calendar  year 

All  wheat 

To  Canada 

All  sources 

1950  . 

1, 868, 399 

206,063, 811 

1951 . 

1, 229, 377 

422,  670, 035 

1952  . - . 

346,  676 

369, 487,  0711 

1953  . 

2,  523 

235,  573,  421 

1954  . 

1,900 

192, 148,  261 

1955  (10  months) 

1.296,036 

190,  099,  588 

Prepared  in  Import  Division,  FAS. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Census  Reports  (FT-110-FT-410). 
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United  Stales  imports  and  exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  Canada  and  all  sources,  1946  to  dale — Continued 

IMPORTS 


Calendar  year 

Corn  1 

Oats 

Barley  2 

Rye 

Wool 

Pork  products 

Beef  and  veal 

From 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

From 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

From 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

From 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

From 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

From 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

From 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

biLshels 

bushels 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1946 . . 

94 

720 

4, 199 

4, 199 

4,509 

4,  509 

992 

992 

2,702 

638,  901 

179 

460 

85 

17,  734 

1947 . . . 

83 

622 

723 

736 

306 

319 

818 

818 

1, 176 

398,  512 

250 

318 

34 

34,  479 

1948 . . 

56 

624 

12,852 

13,-229 

7,330 

7,342 

2,  040 

2,  040 

1, 379 

478,  569 

593 

849 

79,  753 

208,  021 

1949 _ _ _ 

50 

742 

17,  020 

17,  020 

15,  007 

15,  419 

12, 190 

12, 190 

lr084 

272,  324 

683 

2,889 

88,  237 

157,  301 

1950 _ _ _ _ 

35 

717 

16, 368 

19,  712 

15,  349 

15,  556 

3,  890 

3,  890 

1,596 

466,  261 

.14,  781 

31,  030 

73,  369 

198,  895 

1951 _ _ 

57 

729 

51,  464 

51,  517 

15, 188 

15,  204 

1,  561 

1,561 

1,027 

555, 175 

22,  427 

48,  962 

91,  613 

312,  817 

1052-: _ _ _ 

62 

973 

67,  771 

67,812 

17,  938 

18,  514 

2, 145 

2, 145 

1,  455 

366,  447 

18,  51-5 

62,011 

2,  027 

252,  571 

1953„_ . . . . 

47 

936 

87,  304 

88,  753 

36,  555 

36,  699 

15,  867 

15, 867 

1, 137 

294, 196 

65,  083 

146,  027 

17,  495 

140, 033 

1954 _ _ 

33 

1,175 

31,  609 

34, 462 

29,  248 

29,  766 

4,  972 

4,  973 

735 

205,  856 

60,  923 

170,  327 

7,  693 

125,  693 

1955  (10  months)  . . 

24 

1,046 

9,569 

15,  012 

12,  450 

12,  523 

3,  332 

3,333 

331 

213,  904 

55,084 

135,  731 

6,033 

99,435 

United  Stales  imports  and  exports  of  agrieultur discommodities,  Canada  and  all  sources,  1946  to  dale 

EXPORTS 


Corn  1 

Oats 

Barley  2 

Rye 

Wool 

Pork  products 

Beef  and  veal 

Calendar  year 

To 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

To 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

To 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

To 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

To 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

To 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

To 

Canada 

Total,  all 
sources 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

1946 . . . . 

bushels 

2,379 

8,048 

bushels 
15,  573 
127,  563 

bushels 

1,063 

bushels 
25,  507 
13,  077 

bushels 

bushels 
1,407 
32, 957 

bushels 

bushels 

3, 176 
1,764 

pounds 

402 

pounds 

8, 084 

pounds 

851 

pounds 
282, 103 

pounds 

335 

pounds 
424,  967 
159, 108 

147 _ _ _ _ 

.3 

72 

1,385 

92 

12,  621 

1,832 

59;  457 

611 

1948 . . . . . 

10,  431 

23,  604 

352 

14,  349 

66 

IS,  925 

2 

1,  110 

1,340 

11,071 

2,  023 

28,  640 

48 

15,  406 

1949. . . . . 

16,  918 

133,  908 

836 

20,  769 

2,658 

32,  870 

2 

8,460 

215 

14,  886 

3,  218 

59,649 

1,169 

19,  604 

1950. . 

24,  932 

96.  280 

175 

1.  548 

243 

19,  704 

3,358 
5,  516 
4,480 

4 

3 

6,  683 
218 

4,861 
21,  882 
4,454 
102 

58,  258 
82,  250 
96,  755. 
79,  408 
52,  893 

10,  448 

16,519 
11,608 
14,  734 
38,  730 
33,  824 

1951 . 

11,741 
6,392 
5,729 
11,  433 

100,  083 
99,  498 
131,383 

3,437 
1,415 
s.  1, 214 
991 

3,  635 
2,  518 

43,  038 
41,004 

39 

213 

8,287 

9,318 

11,712 

12,187 

1952--. 

8 

6 

8 

1953- . . 

'288 

21,907 
25,  707 

153 

1,447 
1, 182 

1954.. _ _ 

76,  549 

11 

9 

.  7 

1,075 

84 

97 

1955  (10  months) . 

3,025 

79,584 

24 

16, 177 

14 

56, 131 

i 

3,129 

101 

202 

45 

54, 144 

11,  309 

34,  571 

1  Includes  seed  corn.  Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  1946  to  1964;  FT110-FT410  Bureau  of  Census 

2  Includes  malt. 


FARM  MACHINERY 

Probably  the  greatest  profits  made  by  any 
manufacturer  in  recent  years  were  those 
which  came  to  the  farm  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers. 

If  we  use  the  period  from  1947  to  1949  as 
a  base,  we  will  find  that  the  cost  of  farm 
machinery  rose  30  percent  in  1955. 

Most  farm  machinery  manufacturers  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  settled  on  a  7-percent  price 
increase  during  the  year  1955.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  led  the  profiteering  parade  in 
1955  with  a  boost  in  its  prices  for  farm 
machinery  from  3*4  to  8 y2  percent. 

On  January  5  of  this  year,  -I  stated  in  a 
speech  given  before  this  body,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  all  of  us  to  examine  the  issues 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  several  years 
ago  and  notice  the  quotations  for  the  stock 
of  some  of  the  machinery  manufacturers  and 
compare  those  quotations  of  several  years  ago 
with  those  quotations  for  the  stock  of  these 
companies  as  of  today.  As  you  will  notice 
from  the  figures  quoted  below,  the  prices  of 
some  of  those  stocks  have  doubled  or  tripled. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
quotations  on  common  and  preferred  stock 
over  a  period  of  several  years  for  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  J.  I.  Case,  John 
Deere  Co.,  and  International  Harvester  Co. 

ALLIS -CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Capital  changes:  Split  in  1929  of  common 
stock.  August  26,  1946,  500,000  new  serial 
preferred  shares  ($100  par)  authorized, 
359,373  of  which  designated  3%  percent  con¬ 
vertible  series. 

May  6,  1953,  authorized  common  increased 
from  3,750,000  to  5  million  shares  and  par 
value  was  changed  from  no  par  to  $20,  share 
for  share. 

May  5,  1954,  authorized  serial  preferred 
stock  increased  to  618,854  shares,  and'  a  sec¬ 
ond  issue  (350,000  shares)  established  as 


4.08  percent  series.  At  same  time,  stock¬ 
holders  approved  a  change  in  the  articles 
of  incorporation  which  eliminated  existing 
preemptive  rights  of  common  stockholders. 
Stockholders,  December  31,  1954:  Preferred, 
3,001;  common,  35,465. 


Year  at  New  York  Stock 
Exchange 

Preferred 

Common 

1940. . 

None 

None 

14759-93)4 

142 

41)9-2154 

56)9-38)9 

74)9-45)9 

71)9 

1945 . . 

1954 . . . 

Feb.  29, 1956 . . 

»  J.  I.  CASE 

Capital  changes:  December  9,  1943,  au¬ 
thorized  common  was  changed  from  300,000 
shares  ($100  par)'  to  1,200,000  shares  ($25 
par)  for  a  4-for-l  split.  April  17,  1952,  au¬ 
thorized  common  was  changed  to  4  million 
shares  ($12.50  par)  for  a  2-for-l  split. 

Stockholders:  Preferred,  about  1,  235; 
common,  about  7,770. 


Year  at  New  York  Stock 
Exchange 

Preferred 

Common 

1940  . . . . 

120  -100 
175  -152 
129)9-113 
118 

*  75  -39)4 
48)4-35)9 
1954-13 % 

16 y2 

1945  — . . . . . . 

1954  . . 

Feb.  29,  1956 . . 

>  1943  split. 


JOHN  DEERE  &  CO. 

Capital  changes — one  split  in  1930.  An¬ 
other  split  on  July  8,  1952,  authorized  com¬ 
mon  changed  from  5  million  no  par  shares  to 
10  million  of  $5  par,  for  a  2-for-l  split  of 
3,004,362  shares.  Authorized  preferred  re¬ 
duced  from  2  million  to  1,543,000  shares. 
Stockholders:  preferred,  4,900;  common, 
16,700,  as  of  October  31,  1954. 


Year  at  New  York  Stock 
Exchange 

Preferred 

Common 

1940  . 

28)9-21 

40)9-34)9 

35)9-3259 

3499 

23)9-1359 
*  47)9-3959 
35*4-2454 
34)9 

1945. . 

1954 _ _ _ _ 

Feb.  29,  1956 _ _ _ 

■  1952  split. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 

Capital  changes:  In  June  1948,  no-par  com¬ 
mon  shares  were  split  3  for  1.  Relative  vot¬ 
ing  rights  of  the  preferred  were  maintained 
in  both  cases. 

November  1,  1952,  company  canceled  6,601 
preferred  and  490,458  common  shares  pre¬ 
viously  held  in  treasury,  thereby  reducing 
authorized  amount  of  preferred  and  common 
from  1  million  and  18  million  shares,  respec¬ 
tively,  to  993,399  and  17,509,542.  Stockhold¬ 
ers,  December  31,  1954:  Preferred,  10,015; 
common,  93,205. 


Year  at  New  York  Stock 
Exchange 

Preferred 

Common 

1940. . 

173  -145 

62)4-38 
*  10054-74)4 
38)9-2759 
38 

1945  . . 

193  -178*9 
176)9-159 

174 

1954 . . 

Feb.  28,  1956 . - . - 

1  1948  split. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  it  is  most 
discouraging  to  any  young  veteran  who 
wishes  to  begin  farming  to  see  the  price  of 
farm  machinery.  In  many,  many  instances, 
veterans  have  borrowed  money  and  invested 
in  land  and  machinery  and  today  find  them¬ 
selves  so  deeply  in  debt  due  to  declining 
farm  prices  that  they  are  contemplating  sell¬ 
ing  out  everything  and  are  heading  for  the 
urban  labor  market.  I  cau  assure  Senators 
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that  such  practices  are  going  to  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  our  economy  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  without  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion. 

CREDIT 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
farm  families  who  are  concerned  about  where 
they  will  get  the  money  for  seed,  oil,  gas,  and 
feed  in  order  to  put  in  this  year’s  crop.  Most 
of  these  farm  families  made  little,  if  any, 
profit  on  their  1955  crop. 

There  are  many  farmers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  who  already  have  their  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  their  homes,  their  land,  and  in  many 
instances,  even  their  livestock  mortgaged  to 
the  hilt.  And  this  has  come  about  during  a 
period,  we  are  told,  of  great  prosperity. 

During  this  period  of  declining  farm  prices, 
access  to  credit  is  the  most  important  privi¬ 
lege  a  farmer  can  enjoy.  This  is  especially 
true  for  our  young  veterans  who  have  started 
farming  within  recent  years.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  Congress  to  insure  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  credit  to  farmers  is  closely  moni¬ 
tored  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  credit 
at  all  times  during  the  ensuing  year. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS 

The  administration  and  this  Congress  are 
again  playing  politics  with  the  farmer’s  well¬ 
being.  Last  May,  when  the  House  passed  a 
rigid  price-support  bill  by  a  majority  of  six 
votes,  I  immediately  wrote  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com¬ 
mittee,  requesting  that  the  committee 
promptly  report  out  the  bill  so  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  could  take  action  on  it  before  we  ad¬ 
journed  last  July  31.  We  Senators  from  the 
Northwest  pressed  hard  for  the  same  bill  that 
the  House  passed — namely,  the  one  giving  90 
percent  of  parity —  but  we  were  unable  to 
force  the  bill  out  of  the  committee.  Tam  not 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  but  I  have  learned  since  then 
that  the  measure  was  defeated  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  That  committee 
had  all  of  the  rest  of  May  and  all  of  June 
and  July  of  1955  to  report  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  they  failed  to  do  so. 

Now,  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  has  submitted  a  new  farm  bill 
to  the  Senate.  This  bill  takes  only  half  the 
giant  step  that  is  needed.  We  need  firm  and 
adequate  price-support  legislation  for  all, 
and  I  repeat  all  agriculture  commodities,  and 
firm  and  adequate  price -support  legislation 
administration.  ^ 

And  how  is  the  President  playing  politics 
with  the  farmer?  Let  me  read  you  a  portion 
of  the  speech  Mr.  Eisenhower  gave  at  Kasson, 
Minn.,  on  September  6,  1952,  before  he  be¬ 
came  President: 

“And  here  and  now,  without  any  ifs  or 
buts  I  say  to  you  that  I  stand  behind  *  *  * 
the  price-support  laws  now  on  the  books. 
This  includes  the  amendment  to  continue 
through  1954  the  price  supports  on  basic 
commodities  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

“I  firmly  believe  that  agriculture  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  fair,  full  share  of  the  national 
income.  *  *  *  A  fair  share  is  not  merely  90 
percent  *  *  *  but  full  parity.” 

And  again  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  on  October 
4,  1952,  1  month  before  the  presidential 
election,  Mr.  Eisenhower  said: 

"The  Republican  Party  is  pledged  to  the 
sustaining  of  the  90-percent  parity  price 
supports  and  it  is  pledged  ever  more  than 
that  to  helping  the  farmer  to  obtain  his  full 
parity,  100  percent  parity.” 

What  is  the  President  saying  today?  A 
nationwide  advertising  and  public-relations 
campaign  has  just  been  announced  in  an 
effort  not  only  to  repudiate  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
but  also  to  defeat  price  supports.  Glancing 
at  some  of  these  advertisements  sponsored 
by  the  Republican  senatorial  and  congres¬ 
sional  committee,  it  appears  that  the  farmers’ 
worries  will  be  over  if  we  can  just  get  passage 
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of  the  soil-bank  plan.  I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  soil-bank  plan  is  of 
little  benefit  to  the  owner  of  the  family-sized 
farm.  How  can  we  expect  this  type  of  farm¬ 
er  to  set  aside  land  in  any  acreage  reserve 
when  he  can  barely  sustain  himself  with 
the  land  he  has*  under  cultivation  during 
current  declining  farm  prices? 

On  February  22,  I  submitted  several 
amendments  to  S.  3183  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  improved  farm  program.  One 
amendment  would  substitute  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  full  parity  farm-income  program  for 
the  partial-parity  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill.  This  amendment  establishes:  (1) 
Parity  income  for  farmers,  (2)  equitable  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  parity  price  of  the 
various  farm  commodities,  and  (3)  fair  levels 
of  income  for  farmers  equivalent  to  people 
in  other  walks  of  life.  These  conditions  are 
absolutely  essential  in  any  legislation  passed 
by  this  Congress  to  aid  the  owner  of  the 
family-sized  farm. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  a  com¬ 
parison  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  com¬ 
modities  with  firm  price  supports,  with  slid¬ 
ing-scale  price  supports,  and  without  price 
supports. 


Sliding-scale  advocates  sag  firm  price  sup¬ 
ports  are  not  effective — Facts  are:  price 
supports  cushion  drop  in  net  farm  income 


Without  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  \ 

Farm  oper¬ 
ators  net 
farm 
income 

Percent  change 

1920 . . . 

(Billions) 

$6.9 

3.7 

1921 . 

Down  46  percent. 

With  partial  price-support 
program 

Farm  oper¬ 
ators  net 
farm 
income 

Percent  change 

1952_ . . . 

(Billions) 

$14.9 

12.3 

Down  17  percent. 
Down  16  percent. 
Down  29  percent. 

1954 _ _ 

1955  (3d  quarter).. . . 

10.6 

Farm  Prices  Are 

Made  in 

Washington 

Percent  change  from  1952  to  1954  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  commodities  ( based 
on  prices  as  of  Oct.  15,  1952  and  1955 ) 

I.  WITH  FIRM,  ADEQUATE  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Cotton - Down  11  percent. 

Peanuts -  Up  6  percent. 

Tobacco,  burley _ Up  8  percent. 

Wool - Up  17  percent. 


Percent  change  from  1952  to  1954  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  commodities  ( based 
on  prices  as  of  Oct.  15,  1952  and  1955)  — 
Continued 


II.  WITH  SLIDING-SCALE  PRICE  SUPPORTS 


Barley _ _ i _ 

Beans,  dry  edible _ 

Butterfat _ 

Corn _ 

Cottonseed _ 

Flaxseed _ 

Grain  sorghum _ : _ 

Milk  (manufactured) 

Oats _ 

Rice ' _ 

Rye - 

Soybeans _ 

Wheat _ 


Down  36  percent. 
Down  17  percent. 
Down  23  percent. 
Down  25  percent. 
Down  38  percent. 
Down  26  percent. 
Down  43  percent. 
Down  18  percent. 
Down  29  percent. 
Down  20  percent. 
Down  47  percent. 
Down  23  percent. 
Down  6  percent. 


III.  WITHOUT  PRICE  SUPPORTS 


Calves _ 

Chickens,  all _ 

Beef  cattle _ 

Eggs - 

Hay.. - 

Hogs _ 

Lambs _ 

Potatoes _ 

Sweetpotatoes. 
Turkeys _ 


Down  23  percent. 
Down  17  percent. 
Down  29  percent. 
Down  15  percent. 
Down  20  percent. 
Down  22  percent. 
Down  21  percent. 
Down  66  percent. 
Down  51  percent. 
Down  4  percent. 


Percent  change  from  1952  to  1954  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  commodities  ( based 
on  prices  as  of  Oct.  15, 1952  and  1954) 


I.  WITH  FIRM,  ADEQUATE  PRICE  SUPPORTS 


Corn _ 

Cotton _ 

Peanuts _ 

Rice _ 

Tobacco,  burley 

Wheat _ ... 

Wool _ 


Down  5  percent. 
Down  6  percent. 
Up  3  percent. 
Down  22  percent. 
Up  5  percent. 

No  change. 

Up  4  percent. 


II.  WITH  SLIDING-SCALE  PRICE  SUPPORTS 


Barley _ 

Beans,  dry  edible _ 

Butterfat _ 

Cottonseed _ 

Flaxseed _ 

Grain  sorghum _ _ 

Milk  (manufactured) 

Oats _ 

Rye - 

Soybeans _ 


Down  24  percent. 
Down  8  percent. 
Down  23  percent. 
Down  15  percent. 
Down  18  percent. 
Down  26  percent. 
Down  22  percent. 
Down  12  percent. 
Down  31  percent. 
Down  6  percent. 


in.  WITHOUT  PRICE  SUPPORTS 


Beef  cattle _ 

Calves _ 

Chickens,  all _ 

Eggs - 

Hay - 

Hogs - 

Lambs _ 

Potatoes _ 

Sweet  potatoes 
Turkeys _ 


Down  28  percent. 
Down  34  percent. 
Down  ga percent. 
Down  36  percent. 
Down  14  percent. 
Down  1  percent. 
Down  21  percent. 
Down  56  percent. 
Down  28  percent. 
Down  17.5  percent. 


Sliding  scale  has  not  reduced  farm  production 


[When  support  levels  were  reduced',  production  increased,  except  where  marketing  quotas  were  put  into  effect] 


Commodity 

Level  of  support 

Production  (millions  of  units) 

1952, 
per  unit 

1955, 
per  unit 

Percent 

change 

1952 

1955 

Percent 

change 

Wheat,  bushel _ 

$2.20 

$2. 06 

-6 

1,  299 

1917 

1-29 

Rice,  hundredweight  _ 

$5. 04 

$4.66 

—8 

48 

i  49 

i-2 

Cotton,  pounds  and  bales _ 

$0. 31 

$0. 31 

0 

15. 1 

!  12.9 

1-15 

Com,  bushel _ 

$1.60 

$1.  58 

-1 

2,977 

2 3, 113 

H-5 

Oats,  bushel . . . . . . 

$0.  78 

$0.61 

-22 

1,260 

1,636 

+30 

Sorghum  grain,  hundredweight _ _ 

$2.38 

$1.78 

-25 

83 

227 

+17.3 

Soybeans,  bushel _ _ 

$2.56 

$2.04 

-20 

298 

388 

+.30 

Milk,  percent _ _ 

3  90 

3  75 

-17 

80,812 

87,  773 

+9 

Barley,  bushel _ 

$1.22 

$0.  94 

-23 

226 

387 

+71 

Flaxseed,  bushel . . . . . 

$3.  77 

$2.  91 

-23 

30 

43 

+42 

Rye,  bushel _ 

$1.42 

$1.18 

-17 

16 

28 

+75 

1  Marketing  quotas  in  operation  in  1955  but  not  in  1952. 

2  Acreage  allotments  in  operation  in  1955  but  not  in  1952. 

3  Percent. 


No.  41- 
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Passage  of  price-support  legislation  on 
corn  would  give  a  price  of  $1.64  per  bushel, 
as  compared  to  $1.40  which  we  now  have. 
Passage  of  the  price-support  bill  would  mean 
a  price  of  $2.25  a  bushel  for  wheat,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $1.81  which  we  now  have.  This 
represents  24  cents  difference  in  the  case  of 
corn  and  44  cents  difference  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  These  few  cents  per  bushel  can  go 
far  to  raising  the  income  of  the  farmer. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  to  take  the  farm  problem  in  hand  at 
this  11th  hour  and  give  the  owners  of  fam¬ 
ily-sized  farms  the  legislation  they  need  to 
make  this  a  period  of  true  prosperity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  striking  out  sec¬ 
tion  101. 

Mi'.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  not  agree  that  the  time  consumed 
by  the  quorum  call  be  taken  equally  from 
both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
can  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  and 
that  the  time  be  taken  equally  from  both 
sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  in  view  of 
the  limitation  of  1  hour  to  each  side  in 
connection  with  each  amendment,  why 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  quorum 
call  and  not  take  any  time  from  either 
side? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  it  that  way.  I  therefore  modify 
my  request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  that  the 
time  be  not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  its  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  first  amendment  which  I  have  of¬ 
fered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  many 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry  poses  at  the  very 
beginning  the  whole  question  which  will 
arise  steadily  in  the  farm  bill  discussion. 
If  we  are  to  renew  the  90  percent  price 
supports,  then  we  ought  to  know  it  at  the 


very  outlet,  because  that  question  affects 
the  votes  on  many  other  questions  to  fol¬ 
low.  If  we  are  to  place  90  percent  price 
supports  back  into  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy,  there  is  not  much  point  in  voting  for 
a  soil  bank.  We  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  reducing  production  with 
one  hand,  through  the  soil  bank,  and 
stimulating  it  with  the  other,  through 
rigid,  high  price  supports.  It  makes  ab¬ 
solutely  no  sense.  I  am  sure  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  recognizes  that  fact. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  vote,  in  the  very 
beginning,  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  shall  return  to  a  system  of  high, 
rigid,  90  percent  price  supports. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  ask  himself  how  far  he  wants  ag¬ 
ricultural  income  to  drop.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  realize  that  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  net  farm  income  was  at  a  level  of 
$17  billion.  Gross  ^arm  income  was- at  a 
much  higher  figure. 

We  had  90  percent  price  supports  in 
1946,  1947,  1948,  1949,  1950,  1951,  1952, 
1953,  and  1954.  A  great  many  commodi¬ 
ties  have  been  supported  at  that  high 
level  during  1955.  In  all  those  years  we 
have  watched  farm  income  go  down.  Net 
farm  income  dropped  from  $17  billion  tc 
$14  billion,  $13  billion,  $12  billion,  $11  bil¬ 
lion,  and  finally  $10  Vz  billion. 

I  ask  those  who  want  to  put  back  high 
rigid  price  supports,  without  controls — 
because  apparently  we  are  not  to  have 
controls — how  far  down  they  will  drive 
farm  income  before  they  are  satisfied. 
Net  farm  income  has  gone  down  from 
$16%  billion  to  $10.2  billion. 

An  announcement  was  made  a  few 
days  ago  that  gross  farm  income  was 
down  another  billion  for  this  year.  We 
realize  that  it  will  continue  to  go  down. 
How  far  do  we  want  to  drive  it  down  by 
insistence  upon  high  price  supports 
without  production  controls? 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  very  first 
thing  we  shall  settle  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  to  try  to  saddle  the  American 
farmer  again  with  the  production  of 
large  surpluses.  I  think  the  thing  we 
must  settle  by  our  very  first  vote  is  which 
way  the  entire  debate  is  going.  If  it  is 
going  in  the  direction  of  high  stimulat¬ 
ing  supports,  everything  else  ought  to  be 
tied  to  that  principle.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  turn  down  various  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  if  we  are  to 
start  with  a  high  level  on  one  particular 
commodity. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
throw  away  any  money  on  the  soil 
bank — and  that  is  what  we  would  be 
doing — under  high,  rigid  price  supports. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  soil  bank 
is  not  workable  under  high,  rigid  sup¬ 
ports.  I  say  that  because  I  believe  farm¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  plant  the  crop  they 
believe  is  most  satisfactory  from  a  money 
standpoint,  and  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  them  to  use  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  review  briefly 
the  economic  developments  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  created  the  present  serious 
situation. 

Inevitably,  when  the  price  of  a  com¬ 
modity  is  fixed  at  an  attractive  level  by 
Government  action,  this  provides  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  cumulative  stimulus  for  farm¬ 


ers  to  produce  more  than  they  otherwise 
would.  We  have  been  providing  this 
stimulus  continually  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  during  a  period  in  which 
a  realistic  policy  would  have  suggested  a 
reduction  of  incentives  to  overproduc¬ 
tion. 

The  second  thing  that  happens  when 
Government  holds  the  price  at  a  high, 
fixed  level  is  that  domestic  consumption 
is  reduced  below  the  level  at  which  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Demand  is  not  con¬ 
stant.  It  varies  with  price.  A  price 
which  is  held  higher  than  would  prevail 
in  a  free  market  assuredly  and  inevitably 
reduces  domestic  consumption  below 
what  it  would  otherwise  be.  In  some 
instances  a  substitute  product  is  in  effect 
guaranteed  a  growing  market  by  our 
program,  as  has  happened  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  and  is  still  happening  so 
far  as  the  substitution  of  rayon  for 
cotton  is  concerned. 

The  third  thing  that  happens  is  that 
we  lose  exports  markets.  We  provide 
a  mechanism  whereby  every  other  pro¬ 
ducing  country  can  and  does  take  our 
export  markets.  The  United  States  be¬ 
comes  the  residual  supplier. 

The  fourth  thing  that  happens  when 
we  hold  prices  at  a  fixed  level  is  that 
we  encourage  production  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  have  been  holding  an  um¬ 
brella  over  producers  of  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  in  other  countries..  They  have 
responded  in  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world,  by  tremendous  increases  in 
foreign  production.  The  world  is  using 
more  cotton  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
But  it  is  not  American  cotton.  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  is  rapidly  fading  out  of  the 
world  cotton  market. 

Put  these  four  things  together — arti¬ 
ficial  incentives  to  production  in  this 
country,  stimulus  to  production  in  other 
countries,  a  reduction  in  domestic  mar¬ 
kets,  and  a  loss  of  foreign  markets — and 
what  do  you  get?  Surpluses,  of  course. 
It  is  not  accidental  that  the  big  surpluses 
in  this  country  are  all  of  commodities 
for  which  90-percent  price  supports  have 
been  provided  without  regard  to  supply- 
demand  relationships. 

The  creation  of  surpluses  as  a  result 
of  price  policy  must  be  followed  by  pro¬ 
duction  controls.  Otherwise  our  sur¬ 
pluses  would  be  far  larger  than  they  are. 

These  production  controls  reduce  farm 
incomes  for  a  number  of  reasons,  among 
which  two  are  of  major  consequence: 

First,  farm  incomes  are  reduced  be¬ 
cause  farmers  must  plant  fewer  acres 
of  controlled  crops.  They  are  denied  the 
opportunity  of  producing  and  selling  to 
markets  they  might  have  retained  but 
which  have  been  lost. 

Second,  acreage  diverted  from  con¬ 
trolled  commodities  does  not  remain  idle. 
It  goes  into  the  production  of  other  com¬ 
modities — vegetables,  beans,  flax,  soy¬ 
beans,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and 
others — and  indirectly  into  all  livestock 
products.  The  prices  and  incomes  of 
farmers  producing  these  commodities 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  acreage 
diverted  from  production  of  controlled 
commodities. 

This  is  where  we  are  today.  This  is 
the  fruit  of  unwise  national  policy.  The 
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economic  consequences  of  our  mistakes 
of  the  past  have  caught  up  with  us. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  help 
the  farmer  by  giving  him  another  dose 
of  the  medicine  that  has  made  him  sick. 

Reinstitution  of  90-percent  price  sup¬ 
ports  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  not  even 
a  little  piece  of  the  answer.  This  is  a 
sure-fire  formula  to  insure  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  bigger  and  more  critical  next 
year  and  the  year  after  that. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  we  began  some 
down-to-earth  economic  thinking' about 
the  character  of  this  problem,  about  its 
economic  causes  and  the  long-run  im¬ 
plications  and  consequences  of  what  we 
may  do.  I  hope  we  will  vote  in  favor  of 
striking  90-percent  price  supports  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
been  dealing  with  thig  problem  year  after 
year.  In  1947,  after  a  long  study,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  got  together 
with  all  the  great  farm  organizations,  the 
economists  of  the  schools,  and  Members 
of  Congress  who  deal  with  this  subject, 
and  discussed  all  aspects  of  it  very 
thoroughly.  We  decided  that  we  needed 
very  quickly  to  shape  a  program  of  flex¬ 
ible  or  variable  prfce  supports,  or  we 
would  be  in  very  serious  trouble  when 
World  War  II  ended.  It  involved  not 
only  a  transition  to  flexible  price  sup¬ 
ports,  but  also  a  modernized  parity. 

That  recommendation  was  given  to 
Congress  in  1947.  The  House  committee 
at  least  traveled  around  the  United 
States  and  held  meetings  with  farmers. 
The  farm  organizations  approved  it.  All 
four  great  farm  organizations  endorsed 
it  in  its  original  presentation. 

Then  what  happened?  We  came  to 
Congress  in  1948.  I  was  happy  to  submit 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
message  which  with  some  of  his  additions 
and  editing,  he  finally  sent  to  Congress. 
We  asked  for  the  passage  of  that  type  of 
bill.  It  was  a  Republican-controlled 
Congress.  The  request  came  from  a 
Democratic  President.  It  was  not  a 
partisan  issue.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Aiken  bill  which  would 
have  given  a  realistic  support  to  the  agri- 
cultral  commodities  of  this  country. 

Senators  who  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  today  voted  for  that  bill.  Some 
of  them  subsequently  changed  their  posi¬ 
tion.  They  did  so  not  because  they 
changed  their  convictions,  but  because 
conditions  forced  them  to  a  different 
view.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  wish  it  had  been  administered 
the  way  it  should  have  been  administered. 
Instead,  we  patched  it  for  1  year.  Then 
we  patched  it  for  another  year.  Then  we 
patched  it  for  2  years.  We  have  been 
patching  and  patching  and  patching  it. 
All  that  time,  during  those  years,  the 
income  of  the  American  farmer  has  gone 
steadily  downward. 

I  hope  that  finally  we  will  come  to  the 
point  where  we  will  not  continue  to  bick¬ 
er  over  a  farm  program  every  year,  and 
that  we  will  adopt  the  amendment  to 
strike  that  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  acting  as  major¬ 
ity  leader? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  latest  report  on 
farm  income.  This  study,  which  was 
issued  on  March  6,  documents  the  dras¬ 
tic  decline  in  farm  prices  to  which  our 
farmers  have  been  subjected  for  the  past 

5  years.  It  states: 

Farmers  realized  net  income  in  1955  is  now 
estimated  at  $10.8  billion,  down  a  billion 
dollars  or  9  percent  from  1954.  The  decline 
was  due  to  lower  average  prices  of  farm 
products,  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase 
in  farm  expenses. 

Per  capita  farm  income  has  declined 

6  percent  since  1954,  Mr.  President;  the 
per  capita  income  of  our  farm  popula¬ 
tion  now  stands  at  $860  per  year;  the 
comparable  income  of  nonfarm  work¬ 
ers  is  $1,922. 

In  addition,  this  report  shows  that 
farmers  retained  as  net  income  last  year, 
only  32  V2  percent  of  their  realized  gross 
farm  income.  Except  for  1932,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  smallest  percentage 
on  record. 

Mr.  President,  how  low  must  the  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  our  farmers  drop  before 
they  receive  relief?  By  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  own  admission,  our  farm 
economy  is  now  depressed  to  the  levels 
prevailing  in  the  1930’s.  Even  as  other 
segments  of  our  population  enjoy  a 
booming  prosperity,  even  as  our  gross 
national  product  reaches  new  levels, 
even  as  consumer  incomes  and  consumer 
prices  continue  to  rise,  the  farmer  finds 
himself  squeezed,  beaten  and  bludg¬ 
eoned  by  falling  farm  prices  and  in¬ 
creasing  operating  expenses. 

I  urge  Senators  to  join  with  us  in 
assuring  our  farmers  at  least  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  economic  health  during  the 
2-year  period  which  must  elapse  before 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  soil  hank 
can  reach  down  to  the  grassroots  of  our 
agricultural  economy.  I  am  convinced, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  not  a  Sena¬ 
tor  in  this  Chamber  who  does  not  desire' 
to  be  of  assistance  to  our  farmers.  Our 
differences  are  not  founded  on  inability 
to  agree  on  the  objective  we  desire,  but 
rather,  on  the  methods  that  should  be 
used  to  achieve  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  lay  at  rest  some 
of  the  objections  raised  to  the  90  percent 
of  parity  provisions  of  this  bill  during 
the  recent  debate. 

First,  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  5  basics,  as  outlined  in 
the  pending  bill,  will  not  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction.  Whether  supports  are  set  at 
75  percent  of  parity  or  90  percent  of 
parity,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  law,  must  control  production 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  With  our  present  burdensome 
carryovers  of  the  basic  farm  commodi¬ 
ties,  these  controls  will  be  imposed  for  at 
least  2  more  years — 1956  and  1957.  As 
long  as  these  controls  are  in  effect — 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  "will  be  continued  for  the  duration 
of  the  2-year  period  during  which  90 
percent  of  parity  price  supports  are  con¬ 
templated  in  the  pending  bill — there 


can  be  no  additional  acreages  planted  to 
these  supported  crops.  Thus,  there  can 
be  and  will  be  no  additional  production 
attributable  to  -higher  support  levels. 
All  statements  to  the  contrary  have  no 
basis  in  fact,  Mr.  President. 

The  sole  effect  of  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  in  this  bill  will  be  to 
increase  farm  income  now,  immediately, 
and  keep  farm  income  at  bare  subsistence 
levels  until  such  time  as  the  soil-bank 
provisions  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
into  full  operation.  Let  us  be  realistic, 
Mr.  President.  Even  if  the  soil  bank  is 
effective  during  this  crop  year,  it  will 
not  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  our  sur¬ 
pluses  of  the  basic  commodities.  Its 
immediate  effect  on  farm  prices  will  be 
slight.  It  will  be  2  years,  at  least,  until 
the  full  effect  of  the  soil  bank  is  felt,  and 
until  its  operation  is  reflected  in  higher 
farm  prices.  Ninety  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  in  this  bill,  to  be  effective 
for  only  2  years,  are  designed  to  bridge 
that  gap.  Unless  the  Senate  wants  to 
invite  further  decreases  in  farm  income 
during  the  transition  period  before  the 
soil  bank  becomes  effective — unless  the 
Senate  wants  to  push  farmers  further 
along  the  road  to  bankruptcy- — the  90- 
percent-of -parity  provision  of  this  bill  is 
a  must.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  gamble  with  the  livelihood  of 
our  farmers.  I  have  already  demon¬ 
strated  the  extent  to  which  falling  farm 
prices  have  brought  our  agriculture  to 
the  brink  of  disaster.  If  the  Senate  de¬ 
sires  now  to  push  our  small  farmers  over 
the  brink  and  into  bankruptcy,  then  here 
is  the  opportunity.  All  Senators  have  to 
do  is  vote  against  this  90-percent-of- 
parity  provision  and  the  deed  will  have 
been  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  a 
vote  in  favor  of  this  provision  would  per¬ 
mit  an  immediate  increase  in  farm  in¬ 
come  from  the  basic  crops  alone  of  over 
$800  million.  Wheat  producers  could 
look  forward  this  year  to  an  increase  in 
their  income  of  $322  million;  cotton  could 
receive  an  additional  $300  million;  corn, 
an  estimated  $139  million;  and  peanuts, 
$34  million.  Rice  farmers,  should  price 
supports  on  the  full  crop  be  restored  to 
90  percent  of  parity,  could  receive  an 
additional  $34  million. 

This  total  increase  in  farm  income  of 
$829  million  would  not  even  bring  our 
farm  families  up  to  the  same  levels  of 
income  they  were  receiving  only  a  year 
ago — but  the  additional  income  would 
help.  We  can  here  and  now  halt  the  de¬ 
cline  in  agricultural  income  and  start 
our  farm  economy  back  toward  its  right¬ 
ful  share  of  the  national  income.  These 
farm  problems  are  so  severe,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — the  plight  of  our  small  farmers  is 
so  pressing — that  to  deny  this  relief 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  compounding 
an  economic  felony. 

I  know  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  I  am  familiar 
with  his  timeworn,  ragged,  discredited 
economic  theories.  Mr.  Benson  is  dead 
wrong;  he  has  been  wrong,  and  he  will 
continue  to  be  wrong.  I  do  not  deny 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right 
to  be  wrong,  his  privilege  to  be  mule- 
stubborn,  but  I  do  believe,  most  fervently, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  stub- 
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bornness  of  one  man  continue  to  drive 
our  small  farmers  toward  economic 
oblivion. 

Mr.  President,  flexible  price  supports 
do  not  bring  relief,  they  bring  disaster. 
It  follows  as  the  day  the  night,  that  lower 
prices  result  in  lower  farm  income.  They 
do  not  reduce  the  carryover,  because 
they  do  not  lower  production,  as  the  facts 
well  show.  Farmers  are  going  to  plant 
their  full  acreage  allotments  even  if  their 
support  prices  fall  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Benson  sliding  scale — to  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  The  record  so  shows,  Mr. 
President.  Wheat  farmers  did  not  un¬ 
derplant  their  acreage  allotments  as 
their  support  price  dropped,  neither  did 
rice  nor  corn  farmers. 

Higher  support  prices,  designed  to 
bring  higher  prices  for  the  products 
farmers  can  grow  on  their  acreage 
allotments,  will  not  hurt  the  soil 
bank.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  now 
before  us  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  given  full  authority  to  fix  the  level  of 
payments  for  acreage  reserve  participa¬ 
tion,  at  whatever  amounts  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  offer  farmers  an  incentive  to 
place  their  allotted  acres  in  the  acreage 
reserve.  There  is  no  basis  whatsoever 
to  the  claim  that  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  will  drive  farmers  away 
from  soil-bank  participation. 

Mr.  President,  this  90  percent  of  parity 
provision  of  the  bill,  this  meager  increase 
in  farm  income  for  years  1956  and  1957 
which  our  farmers  so  urgently  need,  and 
which  they  most  assuredly  deserve,  is  not 
a  windfall.  It  is  an  urgent  necessity. 
It  is  something  that  we  must  have  if 
our  farm  economy  is  to  avoid  complete 
depression;  increased  farm  income  is  a 
national  necessity  if  the  economic  pa¬ 
ralysis  brought  about  by  flexible  price 
supports  is  to  be  kept  from  infecting  our 
total  economy. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  this  pro¬ 
vision.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  un¬ 
founded  rantings  of  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  We  need  remember  only 
two  things: 

First,  this  provision,  this  2-year  return 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  cannot  and  will 
not  increase  production.  It  will  only 
increase  farm  income  by  up  to  $829  mil¬ 
lion  per  year. 

Second,  this  provision  will  not  frus¬ 
trate  the  soil  bank.  It  will  only  give  our 
farm  economy  a  quick,  sure,  shot  in  the 
arm  until  the  time  when  the  soil  bank 
has  become  fully  effective. 

We  have  our  choice,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  Senators  to  vote  for  economic  sol¬ 
vency  for  our  farmers  and  against  agri¬ 
cultural  paralysis. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
asked  me  to  control  the  time  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken], 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  some  other  Senator  would  like  to  speak 
at  this  time.  I  should  prefer  to  delay 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  now  entered  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  I  turn  the  question  over  to  him. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  Without  its  adoption  the 
bill  will  become  the  most  inconsistent 
measure  ever  to  be  passed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  it  will  put  us  in  the 
position  of  adopting  a  long  and  expensive 
program  for  basic  commodities  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  surpluses,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  restore  the  greatest  induce¬ 
ment  and  incentive  for  the  creation  of 
surpluses  which  we  have  had  in  times 
past.  To  place  us  in  that  position,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  intolerable,  un¬ 
wise,  and  would  leave  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  in  the  position  of  passing  a  bill 
with  its  tongue  in  its  cheek,  proclaiming 
that  we  were  trying  to  reduce  the  sur¬ 
pluses  and,  at  the  same  time,  adopting 
a  program  which,  above  all  others,  had 
created,  and  would  continue  to  create, 
surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  particularly  do  I  object 
to  the  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  price- 
support  provisions  of  this  measure,  in  its 
application  to  2  basic  crops — cotton 
and  corn — and  this  amendment  would 
strike  out  that  provision. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  know  most  about  the 
cotton  industry  are  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland].  Senators 
will  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  not  always  taken  the  position 
on  farm  measures  which  he  now  assumes. 
But  he  takes  it  now  after  mature  reflec¬ 
tion  and  deliberation,  because  he  has  seen 
how  the  cotton  industry  has  deliberately 
been  committing  suicide  by  making  itself 
a  party  to  such  high  price  supports  that 
it  has  banned  itself  from  customary  and 
traditional  participation  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  and  it  has  likewise  brought  great 
impetus  to  the  production  of  synthetics, 
which  constitute  the  next  largest  com¬ 
petition  our  domestic  cotton  production 
has  to  meet. 

In  the  position  so  ably  taken  by  the 
two  Senators  I  have  mentioned  they  are 
backed,  I  believe,  by  every  constructive 
group  of  any  size  in  the  cotton  industry. 
I  know  of  nothing  to  the  contrary  in  that 
regard. 

What  a  ridiculous  thing  it  would  be  for 
us,  as  we  endeavor  through  the  soil  bank 
and  other  measures  to  aid  that  great  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  so  nearly  prostrate,  to 
include  in  the  bill  a  provision  to  restore 
90  percent  of  parity  price  supports,  under 
which  the  cotton  industry  has  come  to 
the  surplus  position,  to  the  depressed 
position,  to  the  distressed  position  which 
it  now  occupies.  It  simply  would  not 
make  good  sense. 

The  next  industry  I  mention  which 
will  be  affected  with  particularly  disas¬ 
trous  results,  unless  the  amendment 
shall  be  adopted,  is  the  corn  industry. 
That  is  our  largest  grain  industry.  It  is 
the  industry  upon  which  the  livestock 
and  meat  industries  peculiarly  base  their 
economies.  The  corn  industry  is  the 
most  widespread  among  the  grain  indus¬ 
tries.  Every  Senator  knows  that  the  90- 
percent  price  support  provision  applied 


to  corn  under  the  old  law;  and  unless  the 
amendment  shall  be  adopted,  the  same 
program  will  be  restored,  and  the  corn 
fiasco  will  be  renewed.  What  was  that 
fiasco?  It  was  the  imposition  of  allot¬ 
ments  from  year  to  year  which  were  not 
compulsory,  which  did  not  have  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  corn  producers  unless  they 
wanted  to  accept  them. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  commit¬ 
tee,  as  we  went  out  into  the  Corn  Belt, 
heard  not  from  one  witness  but  from 
many  witnesses  this  sort  of  disastrous 
story,  to  which  I  ask  Senators  to  listen. 
Yes;  they  had  accepted  their  particular 
allotment  of  acreage,  because  they  knew 
that  would  give  them  the  right  to  seal 
their  corn  and  eventually  to  sell  it  to  the 
Government  at  the  high  rigid  price  sup¬ 
port  figure.  They  did  so,  knowing  they 
could  have  an  ample  supply  of  corn  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  they  were  sealing 
their  production  for,  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors  who  were  not  staying  within  their 
own  allotments,  and  were,  instead,  rais¬ 
ing  all  the  corn  their  land  could  produce, 
and  were  selling  the  corn  at  something 
like  $1  or  $1.05  a  bushel. 

To  me  it  was  amazing  that  good  Amer¬ 
icans  should  confess  to  us,  admit  to  us, 
that  they  were  doing  just  that — accept¬ 
ing  an  allotment  for,  themselves  in  ordei; 
to  raise  corn  to  sell  to  Uncle  Sam,  witli 
the  full  knowledge  that  they  could  buy 
all  the  corn  they  needed,  and  more,  from 
their  neighbors,  who  had  not  accepted 
their  alTotments,  who  produced  corn,  and 
who  sold  it  much  more  cheaply,  so  that 
it  would  be  available  for  all  the  consumer 
uses  of  the  farmers  who  acepted  allot¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  be  commonsense, 
then  I  have  not  the  slightest  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  that  term.  Unless  the 
amendment  shall  be  adopted,  in  those 
two  industries — and  here  I  cease  to  men¬ 
tion  particular  industries — there  will  be 
renewed  and  extended  the  program 
which  has  contributed  most  to  the  dis¬ 
aster  and  the  debacle  we  have  seen  in  the 
past.  Instead  of  bringing  relief,  renewed 
disaster  will  be  brought  to  the  two  great 
industries  of  cotton  and  corn. 

There  is  something  else  I  wish  to  men¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  the  wholesome  public 
opinion  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
I  want  Senators  to  understand  that  the 
public,  for  once,  understands  that  what 
is  sought  to  be  done  is  to  run  at  full  speed 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
The  public  understands  that  with  perfect 
clarity.  I  have  with  me  editorials  from 
several  Florida  papers.  Florida  is  a  little 
bit  removed  from  this  picture,  so  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  those  papers  can  look  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  some  degree  of  clarity  and  ob¬ 
jectivity,  and  with  better  perspective, 
pei’haps,  than  some  others  could.  Three 
or  four  of  the  editorials,  I  think,  give  a 
pretty  clear  picture  of  what  the  people, 
some  of  them  in  agricultural  areas — and 
all  of  these  newspapers  are  published  in 
agricultural  areas — think  about  the 
pending  bill. 

First,  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  Miami 
Herald  of  February  22,  1956.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  edi¬ 
torial  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Can't  Blame  Ezra  Ip  He  Does 

Reports  out  of  Washington  show  a  strange 
alliance  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  shap¬ 
ing  up  to  support  an  even  stranger  compro¬ 
mise  farm  bill. 

The  Republicans  are  said  to  be  willing  to 
accept  a  Democratic  proposal  to  return  to  90 
percent  parity  payments  for  certain  farm 
products  if  the  Democrats  will  accept  the 
administration’s  soil-bank  conservation  plan. 

The  soil  bank,  of  course,  was  conceived  with 
the  idea  of  reducing  farm  surpluses  by  taking 
millions  of  acres  out  of  production. 

But  the  effect  of  90-percent  parity  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  to  put  back  in  the  granaries 
the  very  crops  which  the  soil  bank  is  trying 
to  reduce. 

It  would  be  an  amusing  contradiction  if  it 
weren’t  so  tragic  and  costly  to  taxpayers. 

No  wonder  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Benson  has  thrown  up  his  hands  and  is  con¬ 
sidering  resigning  if  this  sample  of  election- 
year  follies  comes  to  pass. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
from  the  editorial  as  follows : 

The  soil  bank,  of  course,  was  conceived 
with  the  idea  of  reducing  farm  surpluses  by 
taking  millions  of  acres  out  of  production 

But  the  effect  of  90-percent  parity  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  to  put  back  in  the  granaries 
the  very  crops  which  the  soil  bank  is  trying 
to  reduce. 

It  would  be  an  amusing  contradiction 
if  it  weren’t  so  tragic  and  costly  to  tax¬ 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  would  it  be 
tragic  and  costly  to  taxpayers,  but  also 
to  farmers,  in  particular.  I  cannot 
repeat  the  arguments  I  made  last  night, 
but  I  found  in  those  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  there  has  been  the  greatest 
depression,  where  there  has  been  the 
greatest  debacle  from  the  use  of  the 
90-percent  price-support  program,  that 
farmers  are  being  destroyed  in  the  san¬ 
ity  of  their  thinking  and  are  being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  bringing  forth  of  projects 
and  ideas  which  are  not  at  all  a  credit 
to  them  or  a  credit  to  the  conservatism 
and  soundness  of  agricultural  think- 
ting  as  it  has  always  existed  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  next  read  from 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune  of  February  29,  1956. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Invitation  to  a  Veto 

President  Eisenhower  once  again  has  given 
firm  notice  that  there  will  be  no  retreating 
from  his  sound  position  on  farm  policy. 

Republican  congressional  leaders,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  weekly  legislative  conference  at 
the  White  House  yesterday  which  was  mainly 
devoted  to  the  farm  bill,  said  flatly  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  “has  not  changed  his  position” 
against  rigid,  90  percent  of  parity  farm 
price  supports.  The  farm  bill  now  being 
debated  in  the  Senate  calls  for  a  return 
to  the  high-level,  mandatory  supports  tied 
in  with  the  administration’s  soil-bank  plan. 

Some  Senators  have  been  saying  the  Pres¬ 
ident  wouldn’t  dare  veto  the  bill,  imply¬ 
ing  he  is  so  eager  to  get  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  into  operation  he  would  swallow  the 
unpalatable,  rigid  price-prop  system.  In 
view  of  yesterday’s  reaffirmation,  however, 
they  will  be  wise  not  to  gamble  on  it. 


They  should  realize  from  his  action  on 
the  natural  gas  bill  that  Mr.  Eisenhower 
takes  his  veto  powers  seriously.  The  plain 
fact  is  that,  from  a  strictly  economic  stand¬ 
point,  there  would  be  more  justification  for 
a  veto  of  a  farm  bill  providing  for  90-percent 
supports  than  there  was  for  vetoing  the 
natural-gas  bill.  For  a  soil-bank  program 
loaded  with  a  high-level,  fixed-support  plan 
would  be  a  self-contradiction. 

The  reason  is  perfectly  obvious.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  soil  bank  is  to  get  farm¬ 
ers  to  “deposit”  part  of  their  cropland  in 
a  “bank” — to  withdraw  it  from  cultivation — 
and  thus  not  only  reduce  present  surpluses 
but  also  prevent  new  surpluses.  But  this 
purpose  would  be  defeated  should  the  Nation 
return  to  the  rigid  support  system  that 
created  the  present  scandalous  situation  in 
which  the  Government  has  more  than  $8 
billion  invested  in  surplus  farm  commodi¬ 
ties. 

There  is  no  doubt  what  would  happen  if 
rigid  price  supports  were  reimposed.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  prospect  of  guranteed  prices 
at  90  percent  of  parity,  farmers  would  pour 
on  the  fertilizer  and  add  enough  new  pro¬ 
duction  to  offset  reductions  made  possible 
by  soil-bank  deposits.  Indeed,  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  soil-bank  payments  might  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  fertilizer. 

It  is  most  heartening  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  made  it  crystal  clear  he  will  not 
be  a  party  to  any  such  insane  and  incon¬ 
sistent  scheme.  Although  there  has  been  no 
official  statement  that  he  will  veto  the  farm 
bill  if  it  should  reach  him  calling  for  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  administration’s  flexible 
price-support  system,  there  would  be  every 
reason  to  do  it. 

We  recognize  that  some  Democratic  con¬ 
gressional  leaders  who  are  plugging  for  90 
percent  supports  have  a  political  interest  in 
passing  a  bill  the  President  most  likely  would 
veto.  They  should  set  their  sights  higher, 
even  if  this  is  an  election  year. 

The  interest  to  which  their  attention 
ought  to  be  devoted  is  how  they  can  best 
serve  the  Nation  in  general  and  the  farmer 
in  particular.  Since  passage  of  the  soil-bank 
bill  is  urgent  if  it  is  to  become  applicable 
to  this  year’s  crop,  they  can  render  the  best 
service  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  record 
they  can  carry  into  the  election  campaigns, 
by  separating  the  fixed  price  supports  provi¬ 
sion  from  the  soil-bank  program. 

Mr.  HOI  .LAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Miami  Herald  is  one  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Florida  in  point  of  circulation.  The 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune  is  a  prominent 
newspaper  published  on  the  gulf  coast 
of  my  State.  I  read  only  this  part  of 
the  editorial  from  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune: 

There  is  no  doubt  what  would  happen  if 
rigid  price  supports  were  reimposed.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  prospect  of  guranteed  prices 
at  90  percent  of  parity,  farmers  would  pour 
on  the  fertilizer  and  add  enough  new  pro¬ 
duction  to  offset  reductions  made  possible 
by  soil-bank  deposits. 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  this.  This  is 
what  a  newspaper  standing  off  on  the 
sidelines,  and  which  has  often  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  show  its  appreciation 
of  and  sympathy  for  agriculture,  says 
on  this  point: 

Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  soil-bank 
payments  might  be  used  to  pay  for  the  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  comment  of 
an  observer  who  is  watching  the  agri¬ 
cultural  gyrations  in  the  farm  bill. 

The  next  editorial  from  which  I  wish 
to  quote  is  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Pensacola  Journal  of  February  13,  1956. 
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Pensacola  is  in  the  western  part  of 
Florida,  in  a  section  of  the  State  where 
basic  crops  are  produced.  I  shall  not 
read  the  entire  editorial,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Inconsistent  Farm  Bill  Puts  Issue  in 
Politics 

For  once  full  approval  may  be  voiced  with 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson’s  lashing  out 
at  the  farm  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  It  is,  as  he  said, 
undeniably  “inconsistent”  and  emphatically 
would  create  a  new  surplus  problem  after 
solving  the  present  one.  Worse  than  that, 
it  is  the  most  abject  attempt  at  politics. 

The  bill  combines  the  President’s  soil 
bank  plan  with  high,  rigid  price  supports 
which  he  contends,  correctly,  would  nullify 
it.  For  example,  committee  members  voted 
8  to  7  to  support  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and 
peanuts  at  90  percent  of  parity.  That  is 
ridiculous.  It  presents  the  farm  bill  as  a 
boat  which,  through  opposing  efforts  of  port 
and  starboard  rowers,  is  going  around  in 
crazy  circles. 

While  on  one  hand  the  soil  bank  plan 
would  cut  down  on  production  of  surplus 
stocks,  a  return  to  high,  rigid  price  supports 
would  spur  production  anew.  That  is  so 
obvious  as  to  be  completely  elementary  even 
to  a  kindergarten  debutante. 

According  to  Senator  Ellender,  Democrat, 
-of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
“We  will  have  strong  support  from  some 
farm  belt  Republicans.”  No  doubt  they 
will,  especially  on  the  vote  to  allow  farmers 
to  use  the  higher  of  either  an  old  parity  sys¬ 
tem  or  a  new  one  in  determining  the  level 
of  Government  price  supports.  As  Benson 
pointed  out,  wheat  price  supports  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  old  parity  would  be  equivalent 
to  103  percent  of  the  modernized  formula 
which  became  the  basis  for  setting  price 
supports  this  year.  Who  wouldn’t  bite  at 
that  one? 

Despite  every  warning,  the  farm  problem 
has  been  dragged  into  politics.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  now  whether  the  President  will 
make  use  of  his  veto  powers  or  whether  he 
will  allow  the  issue  to  go  by  default  as  ap¬ 
pears  probable  with  the  controversial  na¬ 
tural-gas  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  read  the  entire  editorial,  but  only  a 
part  of  it.  After  stating  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  the  editor  uses  these  words: 

That  is  ridiculous.  It  presents  the  farm 
bill  as  a  boat  which,  through  opposing  ef¬ 
forts  of  port  and  starboard  rowers,  is  going 
around  in  crazy  circles. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  careful,  in¬ 
telligent  appraisal  of  the  meaning  of  the 
bill — unless  this  provision  shall  be 
stricken  out — by  a  newspaper  which  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  friendship  to 
agriculture,  which  is  published  in  a  part 
of  our  State  where  basic  farming  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

The  last  of  the  editorials  from  which 
I  shall  read  is  in  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune  of  February  11,  1956.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

A  Trick  That  Won’t  Work 

If  you  want  a  prime  example  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  the  clock  in  both  directions 
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at  the  same  time,  take  a  good  look  at  the 
election  year  farm  hill  approved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Committee  members,  in  one  desirable 
move,  adopted  the  soil-bank  plan  proposed 
by  the  administration.  The  plan  is  designed 
to  bring  the  output  of  basic  farm  crops 
down  to  a  better  balance  with  needs  by 
persuading  farmers  through  a  new  form  of 
Government  handouts  to  take  part  of  their 
land  out  of  competitive  production. 

But,  by  an  8-7,  a  majority  of  committee 
members  turned  in  exactly  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  and  approved  the  restoration  of 
mandatory  price  supports  pegged  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

These  rigid  supports,  too  long  continued 
after  the  war,  encouraged  overproduction. 
They  led  farmers  to  plant  wheat,  cotton, 
corn,  and  other  basic  crops,  not  for  the 
market,  but  for  the  Government.  The  result 
is  out  in  the  open  for  everyone  to  see — 
urban  voters  as  well  as  those  living  on  farms. 

The  Government  now  has  some  $8  billion 
tied  up  in  surplus-farm  commodities.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  forced 
to  rent  ships  in  which  to  keep  wheat,  for 
example,  because  grain  elevators  and  other 
storage  bins  are  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
tremendous  oversupply  forced  down  prices. 

These  high,  mandatory  price  supports 
were  dropped  by  Congress  in  1954  at  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  the  administration  and  replaced  by 
a  program  of  flexible  supports  keyed  to  sup¬ 
ply. 

The  flexible  program,  it  is  true,  did  not 
arrest  a  decline  in  farm  prices.  Perhaps  too 
much  store  was  laid  upon  the  system  as  a 
short-term  measure.  It  takes  time  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  surpluses  and  check  overproduction. 
But  just  at  a  time  when  there  were  many 
indications  that  a  start  toward  needed  ad¬ 
justments  had  been  made,  howls  arose  from 
the  farm  belt  that  agricultural  income  was 
sharply  declining  while  the  rest  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  was  booming. 

So  now  a  majority  of  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  seeks  to  exploit  the  situation  by 
offering  an  absurd  bill  which,  on  one  hand, 
suggests  that  farmers  should  decrease  pro¬ 
duction  and,  on  the  other,  would  encourage 
them  to  pile  up  additional  surpluses — and 
troubles — for  the  entire  Nation  as  well  as  the 
farmers. 

In  a  letter  the  other  day  to  Senator  Aiken, 
Republican  of  Vermont,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said  it  would  be  “inconsistent  to  en¬ 
act  a  soil-bank  program  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reestablish  production  incentives  that 
would  again  fill  Government  warehouses, 
again  depress  prices,  and  thus  defeat  the 
main  object  of  the  soil  bank.” 

“Inconsistent”  is  a  pretty  fair  word  to  de¬ 
scribe  any  such  action.  “Delirious”  is  a  far 
better  one. 

We  realize  there  are  political  implications 
in  the  move  to  restore  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports.  Many  Democrats  in  Con¬ 
gress  are  hoping  to  harvest  a  crop  of  votes 
by  saying  to  farmers,  “See,  we’re  trying  to 
guarantee  prosperity  for  you.  Give  us  your 
votes.”  Those  Democrats  are  jdined  by  a 
number  of  farm-bloc  Republicans  who  fear 
defeat  unless  they  promise  as  much. 

But  President  Eisenhower,  we’re  pleased  to 
note,  recognizes  that  a  high  support  system 
is  wrong  economically.  He  also  realizes  it 
will  guarantee,  not  prosperity,  but  that  in 
time  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
nationalize  farming,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  applying  rigid  compulsions  on  the  farm¬ 
er’s  actions.  Moreover,  there  are  indications 
that  if  Congress  finally  approves  a  bill  coup¬ 
ling  the  soil-bank  plan  with  a  return  to  a 
rigid  support  system,  it  will  run  into  a  Presi¬ 
dential  veto. 

The  President’s  stand  is  sound  and  coura¬ 
geous.  He  won’t  be  a  party  to  political  il¬ 
lusion.  Unlike  some  politicians  in  Con¬ 
gress,  he  knows  that  trying  to  turn  the  clock 
in  both  directions  is  an  unworkable  trick 


which  even  magicians  would  not  care  to 
attempt. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  reads,  in  part: 

In  a  letter  the  other  day  to  Senator  Aiken, 
Republican  of  Vermont,  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er  said  it  would  be  “inconsistent  to  enact 
a  soil-bank  program  and,  at  the  same  time, 
reestablish  production  incentives  that  would 
again  fill  Government  warehouses,  again  de¬ 
press  prices,  and  thus  defeat  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  soil  bank.” 

“Inconsistent”  is  a  pretty  fair  word  to  de¬ 
scribe  any  such  action.  "Delirious”  is  a  far 
better  one. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  com¬ 
ments  of  observers  expressing  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  public  in  impor¬ 
tant  sections  of  Florida.  They  can  be 
duplicated  by  hundreds  of  observations 
from  other  parts  of  my  State  and  the 
Nation,  with  reference  to  the  wholly  in¬ 
consistent,  the  wholly  extravagant,  and 
the  wholly  meaningless  provisions  of  the 
bill  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  say 
we  are  going  to  cut  down  the  production 
of  surpluses  by  the  magnificent  soil  bank 
effort,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  say 
we  are  going  to  have  our  fingers  crossed 
for  2  years  while  we  replenish  the  sur¬ 
pluses  by  restoring  90  percent  of  parity. 
Mr.  President,  that  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico,  an  amendment 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  bring  the  bill  back  to  sanity 
and  enact  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
move  in  1  direction,  instead  of  in  2 
different  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  associated  with  them  in  their 
amendment  which  would  knock  out  80- 
percent  price  supports  for  our  basic 
crops. 

I  should  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  it  seems 
to  me  at  this  stage  of  the  game  we  should 
be  able  to  get  down  to  some  pretty  logical 
principles  and  bases  of  understanding. 
We  have  had  a  tremendous  amount  of 
verbiage  for  a  long  time  concerning  this 
bill.  We  have  had  hearings.  We  have 
had  charts,  tables,  and  statistics. 

It  seems  to  me  certain  things  stand 
out  almost  irrefutably  at  this  stage  of 
the  game.  The  first  is  that  we  have  tre¬ 
mendous  agricultural  surpluses  in  the 
country,  which  have  made  it  impossible, 
by  the  ordinary  operation  of  economic 
laws,  to  provide  the  farmer  with  the 
fair  share  of  the  national  income,  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

We  differ  as  to  why  the  surpluses  were 
created,  but,  basically  and  fundamen¬ 
tally,  we  must  realize  that  the  surpluses 
were  connected  with  the  war  and  the 
peace  that  followed  the  war,  and  one 
way  or  another,  and  in  many  ways,  war 
stimulated  the  demand  for  farm  prod¬ 


ucts,  and  peace  reduced  the  demand  for 
farm  products.  Since  millions  of  farm¬ 
ers  had  to  act  individually  and  arrive  at 
their  own  individual  analysis,  they  did 
not  have  the  capacity  to  curtail  peace¬ 
time  production  to  meet  the  economic 
needs,  such  as  would  be  possible  in  the 
field  of  industry,  where  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  could  meet  and  decide  to  hold 
down  production  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  goods  going  into  the  economy. 

So  we  have  a  problem,  created  not  by 
farmers,  created  not  by  act  of  Congress, 
but  created  by  the  fact  that  we  were  in¬ 
volved  in  war  and,  luckily,  we  achieved 
an  unexpectedly  early  peace.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  reconstructive  peace¬ 
time  problems  we  have  to  solve. 

I  think  two  other  things  stand  out. 
For  a  while  we  had  in  this  country  pro¬ 
grams  for  high,  rigid,  or  inflexible  price 
supports.  I  have  supported  such  pro¬ 
grams.  As  a  supporter  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  I  am  prepared  to  say  they  did  not 
solve  the  farm  problem.  Had  they  solved 
the  farm  problem,  we  woud  not  be  wres¬ 
tling  with  the  situation  today.  They  did 
not  solve  the  problem  because  imbedded 
in  the  legislation  which  provided  for  in¬ 
flexible,  rigid,  high  supports  was  a  for¬ 
mula  which  inquired  reduction  of  acre¬ 
age  when  there  was  a  visible  surplus  at 
hand. 

While  we  continued  to  hold  price  sup¬ 
ports  at  fairly  high  levels  under  rigid 
supports,  we  continued  to  receive  reduc¬ 
tions  of  acreage.  When  the  two  are 
added  together,  we  see  why  the  farmer 
could  not  make  both  ends  meet. 

Much  has  been  said  about  flexible  price 
supports.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  that  idea.  He 
believed  in  it.  Secretary  Brannan  came 
along,  in  the  series  of  Secretaries  of  Agri¬ 
culture  who  followed,  and  he  believed  in 
flexible  price  supports  and  advocated 
them  to  Congress.  Some  great  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  have  supported  them ;  others 
opposed  them.  But  I  am  prepared  to 
say  from  the  record  that  flexible  price 
supports  have  also  failed.  Just  as  rigid 
price  supports,  of  and  by  themselves,  did 
not  solve  the  farm  problem,  neither  did 
the  so-called  flexible  price  supports. 
They  failed  because  imbedded  in  the 
same  basic  piece  of  legislation  is  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  reduction  of  acreage  at 
high  price  supports  and  also  at  lower 
price  supports,  if  a  determination  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  visible  supply  that  sur¬ 
pluses  are  in  existence.  Obviously,  when 
farmers  need  more  money,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  helped  by  providing  for  flexi¬ 
ble  price  supports  on  a  basis  that  gives 
them  less  money  per  unit  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  produce  than  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  them  under  the  terms  of  our 
committee  bill. 

So  we  come  to  the  basic  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico.  They  contend 
we  would  be  going  in  the  two  directions 
at  the  same  time  if  there  is  retained  in 
the  same  bill  a  provision  for  a  soil  bank 
and  high  price  supports.  Our  oppo¬ 
nents  contend  they  will  work  against 
each  other. 

I  believe  those  generalizations  are  fal¬ 
lacious.- 
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I  believe  the  intriguing  phrasemaking 
of  the  swivel-chair  farmers  who  sit  at 
editorial  desks  in  Florida,  and  turn  out 
this  sort  of  mumbo-jumbo  procedure,  are 
sincere,  but  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  general  agricultural  problems  of  the 
country.  I  think  they  are  looking  at  this 
situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  in  Florida  and 
assuming  that  what  is  true  in  Florida  is 
true  elsewhere.  It  is  not  true  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  not  true  in  the  Deep 
South.  It  is  not  true  in  many  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Farmers  today 
in  many  areas  of  the  country  need  higher 
prices  and  expanded  margins  of  net  in¬ 
come. 

Let  us  analyze  the  argument.  Is  there 
any  validity  to  be  found  in  the  statement 
that  a  soil  bank  and  price  supports  work 
against  each  other?  I  cannot  find  a 
scintilla  of  basis  or  evidence  in  that  pre¬ 
vailing  argument,  which  continues  to  be 
presented  by  those  opposing  90-percent 
price  supports. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  evidence  is 
abundant  that  the  annual  production  of 
farm  products  in  this  country  is  tied  to  a 
great  many  other  factors  other  than  the 
price  level  for  the  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
series  of  charts  which  point  out  that 
there  is  no  real,  stable  relationship  what¬ 
soever  between  the  total  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  and 
the  particular  price  level  that  may  obtain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Does  the  level  of  price  have  a  significant 
effect  on  total  planted  acreage?  That  is  the 
contention  of  those  favoring  flexible  price 
supports.  If  the  contention  is  unfounded 
this  mistake  will  force  many  of  our  farmers 
out  of  business. 


Wheat:  Planted  acreage  and  price  received  by 
farmers.  United  States 


Crop  years 

Average 

planted 

acreage 

(thousand 

acres) 

Average 
price  re¬ 
ceived  by 
farmers 

1930-35  . . . 

67,373 
68,  959 
65,  709 

$0.  641 
.727 
1. 59 

1930-41 . . . 

1942-47 . - . 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Corn:  Planted  acreage  and  price  received  by 
farmers.  United  States 


Crop  years 

Average 

planted 

acreage 

(thousand 

acres) 

Average 
price  re¬ 
ceived  by 
farmers 

1930-35  . . 

106, 112 
99,  787 
90, 306 

$0.  536 
.601 
1. 353 

1930-41  . 

1942-46 . . - 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Barley:  Planted  acreage  and  price  received  by 
farmers,  United  States 


Crop  years 

Average 

planted 

acreage 

(thousand 

acres) 

Average 
price  re¬ 
ceived  by 
farmers 

1930-35 . 

13,  689 

13,  889 

14,  451 

$0.  409 
.457 
L 121 

1930-41  . 

1942-46- . . - 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


Oats:  Planted  acreage  and  price  received  by 
farmers,  United  States 


Crop  years 

Average 

planted 

acreage 

(thousand 

acres) 

Average 
price  re¬ 
ceived  by 
farmers 

1930-35 _ 

1930-41 . . . . 

43, 415 
41, 749 
41, 204 

$0. 365 
.350 
.741 

1942-46 _ 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


SUMMATION 

Wheat  and  corn:  Total  planted  acres 
lower  during  years  of  high  prices. 

Oats  and  barley:  Total  planted  acres  some¬ 
what  higher  during  periods  of  higher  prices. 

Point:  What  does  it  prove?  Nothing. 
Farm  statistics  do  not  support  theories  that 
a  cause-and-effect  relationship  exists  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  planting  habits  of  farmers 
and  the  price  which  they  receive  for  their 
farm  product. 

There  is  even  doubt  on  the  part  of  those 
who  propose  that  flexible  price  supports  be 
retained  that  you  can  induce  farmers  to 
curb  production  by  lowering  prices. 

This  fact  was  brought  home  to  members 
of  the  Committee  oh  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  last  autumn  when  that  committee  took 
to  the  field  for  hearings.  A  farm  leader; 
an  active  and  intelligent  farmer;  who  came 
before  our  committee  proposing  that  fllex- 
ible-price  supports  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  effect  confessed  that  insofar  as  his  own 
farming  operations  were  concerned  that  he 
planted  every  acre  of  his  farm  he  could — 
regardless  of  price — and  went  on  to  opine 
that  nearly  all  farmers  do  the  same  thing. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  lower  price 
supports  will  have  an  appreciable  effect  on 
the  accumulation  of  surpluses  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  only  sure  and 
certain  result  is  lower  income  to  farmers. 

Wheat:  Acreage  allotment  and  price 
reduction 


Year 

Acreage 

allotment 

(acres) 

Support 

price 

Percent 

support 

Parity 

1954 . 

62, 000, 000 

$2.24 

90 

2.49 

1955- . . 

55, 000,  000 

2.  08 

87  H 

2.52 

1956 . 

55,  000, 000 

1.81 

76 

2.  38 

i  Transitional  parity. 

Source:  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  system  of  flexible-price  supports  coupled 
with  severe  acreage  reductions  signal  fail¬ 
ure  to  many  of  our  Nation’s  farmers;  espe¬ 
cially  young  veteran  farmers  who  entered 
the  business  after  the  close  of  World  War  II. 


Corn:  Acreage  allotment  and  price  reduction 
[In  millions] 


Year 

Acreage 

allot¬ 

ment 

(acres) 

Planted 

acreage 

com¬ 

mercial 

area 

(acres) 

Total 

planted 

acreage 

(acres) 

Support 

1954 . 

46.9 

56.9 

82.4 

1.62 

Percent 

90 

1955. . 

49.  8 

56.0 

81.6 

1.58 

87 

1956- . 

43.3 

2  56.0 

2  81.  5 

1.  40 

81 

1  Transitional  parity. 

2  Estimated. 


Source:  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1953  wheat  farmers  planted  78  million 
acres.  The  next  year  under  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  they  were  restricted  to  62  million 
acres  and  during  the  past  2  years  to  an 
allotment  of  55  million  acres.  At  the  same 
time  supports  were  dropped  from  $2.24  per 


bushel  to  the  announced  support  price  for 
1956  of  $1.81  per  bushel. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  corn  is  the 
same  except  for  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
not  been  required  to  abide  by  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  although  the  support  price  for  corn 
has  shown  a  drop  from  $1.62  to  $1.40  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  MUlNfDT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  reason  why  their  argument  falls 
when  they  tell  us  the  soil  bank  and  90- 
percent  price  supports  will  not  work  well 
together.  Actually  from  the  standpoint 
of  farmers  deciding  whether  to  enter  the 
soil  bank,  it  does  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence,  from  the  standpoint  of  whether  the 
fanner  is  going  to  go  into  the  soil  bank, 
whether  the  price  of  his  product  is  sup¬ 
ported  at  this  level  or  some  other  level. 
The  basic  law  provides  that,  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  induce  the  farmer  to  go  into 
the  soil  bank,  he  shall  receive  slightly 
more  in  net  income  than  he  would  have 
received  had  he  cropped  his  land  and 
sold  his  products. 

We  should  all  remember  that  the  soil 
bank  payment  is  tied  to  price  supports. 

So,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  for  the 
sake  of  showing  whether  or  not  the  two 
programs  will  work  consistently  together, 
it  does  not  make  any  great  difference 
whether  the  farmer  gets  $1  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  product  or,  assuming  this  price  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  50  cents  for  a 
certain  product.  Either  way,  to  induce 
the  farmer  to  go  into  the  soil  bank,  the 
Government  will  have  to  give  him  in 
net  returns  more  than  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived,  whether  he  would  have  sold  his 
product  for  a  dollar,  under  a  program 
of  high-price  supports,  or  for  50  cents, 
which  might  be  the  price  under  a  flexible 
price-suport  level.  The  inducement  is 
there  just  the  same.  The  soil  bank  can 
work  as  effectively  with  high-price  sup¬ 
ports  as  it  can  with  flexible  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

So  all  our  friends  contrive  to  do  if 
they  succeed  in  reducing  the  price  levels 
is  to  reduce  the  prices  farmers  will  re¬ 
ceive  for  that  portion  of  the  land  which 
they  actually  do  crop.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  totality  of  production. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  much 
they  are  going  to  retire.  They  propose 
to  induce  the  farmers  to  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  land  available  to  them 
by  paying  more  than  they  would  have 
received  as  net  income  by  producing  on 
the  land.  We  propose  the  same. 

On  this  side  of  the  argument,  we  also 
propose  to  pay  them  for  the  crops  they 
do  raise  a  price  high  enough  to  enable 
them  to  solve  their  problems  and  meet 
the  costs  caused  by  the  present  price 
squeeze. 

There  is  the  difference. 

There  is  no  basis  for  saying  the  two 
cannot  operate  together.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe,  and  I  have  as  much 
right  to  my  hypothesis  as  they  have 
to  theirs,  because  we  are  both  taking  a 
look  into  the  future,  I  believe  with  high- 
price  supports  there  would  be  wider  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  soil  bank  than  there 
would  be  with  the  low-price  supports 
that  our  opponents  advocate. 

I  believe  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  automatically,  the  farmer 
would  receive  more  per  acre  for  his  re¬ 
tired  acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve  un¬ 
der  high  price  supports  than  he  would 
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receive  under  low  price  supports.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  a  price  tag  conscious  peo¬ 
ple,  the  fact  that  farmers  would  get  a 
bigger  average  rental  per  acre  under  a 
high  price  support  program  I  think 
would  attract  more  of  them  to  go  into 
the  program  than  if  they  were  forced  to 
take  a  lower  price  for  the  same  acres. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  we  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  farmers  to  operate  profitably  by 
having  high  price  supports  on  this  basis, 
if  we  make  it  possible  for  them  to  op¬ 
erate  profitably  on  the  acreage  they  do 
farm,  there  will  be  more  inducement  for 
them  to  go  into  the  soil  bank  and  play 
the  law  of  averages  instead  of  trying 
to  farm  the  whole  land  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  hit  the  jackpot  every  year. 

Without  reasonably  high  prices  for 
the  products  raised  on  the  acres  they  do 
farm,  we  force  farmers  to  overwork 
their  total  acres,  in  the  hope  that  every- 
thing  will  be  optimum — the  right  amount 
of  rain,  the  proper  temperature,  a  com¬ 
parative  lack  of  sui'pluses  in  the  market, 
good  prices,  and  that  everything  will 
work  out — absence  of  insect  and  absence 
of  plagues.  Mr.  President,  a  farmer  is 
forced  to  resort  to  such  tactics  of  des¬ 
peration,  when  prices  get  too  low.  I 
have  already  referred  to  tables,  which 
show  dramatically  that  when  prices  are 
lower,  the  farmers  produce  from  a  larger 
or  greater  number  of  acres  than  they  do 
when  prices  are  higher.  That  is  true 
because  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  fam¬ 
ily — including  the  cost  of  clothes  and 
food  and  educating  children — and  also 
the  cost  of  machinery  and  insurance  and 
repairs,  remain  relatively  constant. 
Those  costs  either  are  stable  or  they  ai'e 
increasing.  So  when  the  price  per  unit 
is  reduced,  ultimately  the  farmer  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  mine  the  soil  and  to  contribute 
to  the  totality  of  the  great  surplus  which 
plagues  us  and  perplexes  us  as  we  try 
to  find  the  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  other  fac¬ 
tors  have  contributed  to  our  national 
surpluses.  The  fai-mer  is  not  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  current  burdensome 
surpluses.  They  are  partly  the  result 
of  national  wartime  policies  and  objec¬ 
tives,  and  individual  farmers  invested 
heavily  in  machinery  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  to  meet  those  objectives. 

First.  At  the  request  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  the  farmer  increased  his  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  to  feed  our  wartime  mili¬ 
tary  services  and  our  Allies. 

Second.  In  1948,  the  second  highest 
wheat  producing  year — 1,295,000,000 
bushels — we  exported  504  million  bush¬ 
els,  a  great  portion  of  which  went  into 
foreign  aid  channels  to  allies  and  former 
enemies  whose  productive  potential  had 
suffered  wartime  damages. 

Third.  After  1948  the  Government’s 
need  for  wheat  for  foreign-aid  programs 
decreased — 1949,  299  million  bushels — 
and  domestic  production  tapei'ed  off. 

Fourth.  In  June  1950,  we  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Korean  war.  Farmers 
were  again  asked  to  increase  production 
to  meet  known  domestic  and  foreign  re¬ 
quirements  and  to  provide  additional 


production  for  requirements  which  can¬ 
not  be  clearly  anticipated  in  a  war  which 
at  any  time  could  have  erupted  into  a 
global  conflict.  In  1951  our  exports  of 
wheat  reached  a  post-Woi'ld  War  II  high 


of  475  million  bushels.  Asked  by  the 
Government  to  increase  production  even 
further,  wheat  fai-mers  planted  1,299,- 
000,000  acres  in  1952 — 318  million  acres 
more  than  the  previous  year. 


Wheat:  Supply  and  disappearance,  United  Stales,  1935-55  1 
[Million  bushels] 


Year  beginning  July 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Carry¬ 

over 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Im¬ 

ports2 

Total 

Used  in  United  States 

Ex¬ 

ports5 

Ship¬ 

ments 

Total 

Food3 

Seed 

In¬ 

dus¬ 

trial 

Feed8 

Total 

1935... . . . 

146 

628 

35 

809 

490 

87 

o 

85 

662 

4 

3 

669 

1936 _ _ _ 

140 

630 

35 

805 

492 

96 

(«i 

101 

689 

10 

3 

702 

1937 _ _ _ — 

83 

874 

1 

958 

494 

93 

<•> 

115 

702 

100 

3 

805 

1938 . . 

153 

920 

(8) 

1,073 

497 

74 

(») 

142 

713 

107 

3 

823 

1639 _ _ _ _ 

250 

741 

1 

992 

488 

73 

(») 

102 

663 

45 

4 

712 

1940 _ _ 

280 

815 

3 

1,  0S8 

489 

74 

m 

112 

675 

34 

4 

713 

1941 . . . 

38  5 

042 

4 

1,331 

487 

62 

2 

117 

668 

28 

4 

700 

1142 _ _ _ _ _ 

631 

969 

1 

1,601 

523 

65 

54 

306 

948 

28 

6 

982 

1943 . . - . - 

619 

844 

136 

1,  599 

533 

77 

108 

518 

1,  236 

43 

3 

1,282 

1944 . . . 

317 

1,060 

42 

1,  419 

533 

80 

83 

296 

992 

144 

4 

1,  140 

1945 _ _ _ _ 

279 

1, 108 

2 

1,389 

494 

82 

21 

297 

894 

391 

4 

1,289 

1946 . . 

100 

1, 152 

m 

1,252 

504 

87 

(8) 

176 

767 

397 

4 

1,168 

1947 . . . 

84 

1,359 

m 

1,443 

484 

91 

i 

181 

757 

486 

4 

1,247 

1048 _ _ 

196 

1,295 

i 

1,  492 

477 

95 

<8) 

105 

677 

504 

4 

1, 185 

1S49 _ _ _ _ 

307 

1,099 

2 

1,408 

488 

81 

111 

680 

299 

4 

983 

1650. . . . 

425 

1,019 

12 

1,  456 

489 

87 

C°) 

114 

690 

366 

4 

1,  060 

1951 . . . . 

366 

981 

32 

1,409 

492 

87 

1 

94 

674 

475 

4 

1, 153 

1952 . . . — 

256 

1,299 

21 

1,  576 

485 

88 

(«) 

119 

692 

318 

4 

1,  014 

1953. . . 

562 

1, 169 

6 

1,737 

484 

69 

(») 

61 

614 

217 

4 

835 

1954  7  . . 

902 

970 

4 

1,876 

483 

63 

<8i 

32 

578 

274 

4 

885 

1955  8 . . . 

1,021 

•  916 

4 

1,941 

4S1 

63 

(8> 

75 

619 

275 

4 

986 

1  Includes  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  of  wheat. 

2  Excludes  imports  of  wheat  for  milling  in  bond  and  exports  as  flour. 

3  Includes  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad. 

•  This  is  the  residual  figure,  after  all  other  disappearance  is  accounted  for.  It  has  been  assumed  roughly  to  represent 
feed,  but  in  1953-54  the  residual  at  61  million  was  less  than  the  69  million  represented  as  fed  on  farms  where  grown, 
and  in  1954-55  the  32  million  was  below  the  56  million  represented  as  fed  on  farms  where  grown. 

5  Actual  exports,  including  exports  for  civilian  feeding  under  the  military  supply  program. 

8  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 

7  Preliminary. 

8  Tentative  estimates. 

•  October  estimate. 

Source:  Agriculture  Outlook  Charts,  November  1955,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


America  can  be  proud  it  had  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  to  assume  so  much  of 
the  world’s  needs  for  food  and  fiber  dur¬ 
ing  troublesome  times.  But,  how  were 
the  increased'production  goals  accom¬ 
plished?  Not  by  mysterious  mumbo- 
jumbo.  Rather,  by  hard  work  and  by 
increased  capital  expenditures  for  land 
and  machinery.  More  units  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  each  farmer  became  the  national 
goal  and  the  individual  farmer’s  pledge. 

In  1940  each  farmer  was  producing 
food  and  fiber  for  10.81  persons.  By  1952 
he  was  producing  for  over  18. 


Persons  supported  by  production  of  1  farm¬ 
worker,  United  States,  1820-1954 


Year 

Persons  supported  per 
farm  worker 

Total 

farm 

Total 

United 

States 

Total 

At 

home 

Abroad 

employ¬ 

ment 

popu¬ 
lation 
July  1 1 

Num¬ 

ber 

Num¬ 

ber 

Num¬ 

ber 

Millions 

Millions 

1820 _ 

4.12 

3.84 

0.  28 

2.4 

9.6 

1830 _ 

4.00 

3.76 

.24 

3.3 

12.9 

1840 _ 

3.95 

3.  72 

.23 

4.4 

17. 1 

1850 . 

4,18 

3.97 

.21 

6.7 

23.3 

I860 . 

4.53 

4.06 

.47 

7.3 

31.5 

1870 . 

5. 14 

4.64 

.50 

8.0 

39.9 

1880 . 

5.  57 

4.48 

1.09 

10.1 

50.3 

1890 . 

5.77 

4.69 

1.08 

11.7 

63.1 

1900 . 

6.95 

5.23 

1.72 

12.8 

76.1 

1910 _ 

7.07 

6. 05 

1.02 

13.6 

92.4 

1920 . 

8.27 

6.84 

1.43 

13.4 

106.  5 

1930 . 

9.75 

8.  77 

.98 

12.5 

123.1 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 

Persons  supported  by  production  of  1  farm¬ 
worker,  United  States,  1820-1954 — Con. 


Year 

Persons  supported  per 
farm  worker 

Total 

farm 

Total 

United 

States 

Total 

At 

home 

Abroad 

employ¬ 

ment 

popu¬ 
lation 
July  li 

Num¬ 

ber 

Num¬ 

ber 

Num¬ 

ber 

Millions 

Millions 

1940 _ 

10.  81 

10. 45 

.36 

~  11.0 

132.1 

1941 _ 

12. 09 

11. 10 

.99 

10.7 

133.4 

1942 _ 

12.  96 

11.80 

1.  16 

10.5 

134.  9 

1943 _ 

13.54 

12.  09 

1.45 

10.4 

136.7 

1944 _ 

13.  98 

12.62 

1.36 

10.2 

138.4 

1945 _ 

14.69 

12.  87 

1.82 

10.0 

139.9 

1946 _ 

14.28 

12.36 

1.92 

10.3 

141.4 

1947 _ 

14. 13 

12.  61 

1.52 

10.4 

144. 1 

1948 _ 

14.  52 

12.83 

1.69 

10.4 

146.6 

1949 . 

14.91 

13.42 

1.49 

10.0 

149.2 

1950 _ 

15.49 

13.70 

1.79 

9.3 

151.  7 

1951 _ 

16.  81 

14.93 

1.88 

9.0 

154.4 

1952 . 

17.32 

15.88 

1.44 

8.7 

157.  0 

1953 . 

17.  82 

16.34 

1.48 

8.6 

159.  7 

1954 _ 

18.53 

16.81 

1.72 

8.5 

162.4 

1  Includes  persons  in  our  military  forces  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Data  published  currently  in  Changes  in 
Farm  Production  and  Efficiency  (ARS). 


The  farmer  had  to  increase  his  use  of 
machinery  to  meet  production  require¬ 
ments.  In  1949  farmers  had  1.5  million 
tractors  in  use;  by  1953,  4.4  million. 
The  farmer  increased  his  use  of  trucks 
from  a  little  over  a  million  in  1940  to  2.6 
million  in  1954.  During  the  same  period 
the  use  of  grain  combines  grew  from 
190,000  to  nearly  a  million  and  corn 
pickers  from  110,000  to  660,000. 
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Specified  machines  on  farms,  United  States,  Jan.  1,  1940-55  1 

[In  thousands] 


Year 

Tractors 
(exclusive 
of  steam) 

Automo¬ 

biles 

Motor¬ 

trucks 

Farms 
with  milk¬ 
ing  ma¬ 
chines 

Grain 

combines 

Corn 

pickers 

1940 . . . . 

1,  545 

2  4, 144 

2 1, 047 

175 

190 

no 

1941. _ _ 

1,675 

4, 330 

1,095 

210 

225 

120 

1942... _ _ _ _ 

1,885 

4,670 

1, 160 

255 

275 

130 

1943 _ _ . _ 

2, 100 

4,350 

1,280 

275 

320 

138 

1944..... . . 

2,215 

4,  185 

1,385 

300 

345 

146 

1945 _ J. _ 

2  2,  422 

2  4, 148 

2  1,  490 

2  365 

2  375 

168 

1946. . . . . . 

2,560 

4,260 

1,550 

440 

420 

203 

1947 . . . . ... 

2,  735 

4,  350 

1,700 

525 

465 

236 

1948 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  980 

4,225 

4,900 

575 

535 

299 

L949 . . 

3,  315 

4,  290 

2,065 

610 

620 

372 

1950 . . . . . . 

2  3,  609 

2  4, 199 

2  2,  207 

2  636 

2714 

2  456 

1951 _ _ _ 

3,  940 

4,280 

2,  310 

655 

810 

522 

LS52__-= . . . . . 

4, 170 

4,  350 

2.  410 

686 

887 

588 

[953 _ _ _ 

4,  400 

4,  400 

2,  550 

715 

918 

615 

1954.. _ _ _ _ 

4,  600 

4,  450 

2,  650 

730 

950 

640 

L955  3 . . . . . . 

4,750 

4,  500 

2,750 

740 

960 

660 

1  Facts  for  Industry  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  annual  registrations  of  motor  vehicles,  and  results  of 
surveys  were  used  in  developing  estimates  for  years  and  machines  not  covered  by  census  reports. 

2  Census  of  Agriculture.  Census  dates  Jan.  1,  1945;  Apr.  1,  1940,  and  1950. 

2  Preliminary. 

Source:  Data  published  currently  in  Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency  (ARS). 


In  the  period  from  1940  to  1954  the 
average  value  of  machinery  per  farm 
worker  grew  from  $229  to  $1,881. 

Average  real  estate  investment  per 
farm  worker  during  the  same  period 
went  from  $2,461  to  $9,253. 


Average  value  per  worker  of  assets  used  in 
production  1 


Year 

Machin¬ 

ery 

Real 

estate 

Other 

Total 

1940 . . 

$229 

$2, 461 

$820 

$3,  510 

1941... . 

273 

2,  614 

911 

3,  798 

1942... . . 

356 

2,971 

1,228 

4,  555 

1943... . 

447 

3, 370 

1,667 

5,  484 

1044. . . 

488 

3,935 

1,819 

6,  242 

1945.. . 

558 

4,531 

1,878 

6,  967 

1946... . 

570 

5,  230 

1,970 

7,  770 

1947... . 

612 

5,  673 

2,  253 

8,538 

1948. . 

799 

6,030 

2,630 

9,  459 

1949.. . 

1,033 

6,  282 

2,750 

10,  065 

1950.. . . 

1,285 

6,383 

2,  599 

10,  267 

1951... . . 

1,466 

7,  825 

3,  267 

12,  558 

1952... . 

1,747 

8,881 

3, 896 

14,  524 

1053... . . 

1,880 

9,  067 

3,541 

14,  488 

1954... . 

1,911 

8,869 

3,229 

14,  009 

1955.... . . 

1,881 

9,253 

3,255 

14,  389 

1  Assets  include  farm  real  estate  less  value  of  dwelling, 
crops  on  hand,  livestock,  machinery  and  equipment  less 
60  percent  of  the  value  of  automobiles,  and  demand 
deposits  used  for  production. 

Source:  Agriculture  Outlook  Charts,  November  1955, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  soil-bank 
provision  is  the  great  new  contribution 
and  the  great  new  addition  that  we  have 
needed  to  add  either  to  flexible  price  sup¬ 
ports  or  to  rigid  price  supports,  in  order 
to  give  the  farmer  a  reasonable  income 
during  this  adjustment  period  following' 
the  period  of  war,  and  leading  back  to 
a  period  of  peace.  In  my  opinion,  during 
that  period,  rigid  supports  will  work 
better  than  flexible  supports.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  Anderson-Holland  amend¬ 
ment.  I  urge  support  of  the  full  2-year 
continuation  of  90  percent  price  supports 
as  provided  in  our  committee  bill. 

In  addition,  if  the  soil  bank  works  as 
well  as  all  of  us  hope  it  will,  the  matter 
of  price  supports  will  shrink  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance,  because  then 
there  will  be  received  in  the  market 
place,  as  a  result  of  the  various  provisions 
included  in  the  bill,  sufficient  income 
for  the*farm  family  to  place  that  family 
in  a  parity  position.  But  if,  during  the 
first  few  years  of  operation  of  the  soil- 


bank  plan — during  the  first  2  years,  as 
provided  in  the  bill — it  does  not  operate 
as  well  for  some  segments  of  the  country 
or  for  some  crop  or  for  some  group  of 
farmers  as  its  most  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cates  envision,  then  we  shall  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  farm  income,  in  the  form  of 
90  percent  price  supports,  to  keep  the 
farmer  and  his  family  from  plunging 
upon  the  disastrous  shoals  of  insolvency. 
We  need  as  a  minimum  these  2  full  years 
of  continued  90  percent  price  supports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  discussing  the  question  of 
rigid,  high  price  supports  as  contrasted 
with  flexible  price  supports.  I  wish  to 
discuss  this  question  from  the  angle  of 
the  wheat  growers  of  the  Nation. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  make  a  bushel’s  difference  in  the 
amount  of  production  of  winter  wheat 
this  year,  whether  we  have  high,  rigid 
price  supports  or  whether  we  have  flex¬ 
ible  price  supports.  In  my  opinion, 
enactment  of  the  bill  today,  including 
the  soil-bank  provisions,  will  not  reduce 
the  production  of  wheat  in  the  winter- 
wheat  area;  and  that  is  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  are  facing. 

Mr.  President,  the  winter  wheat  has 
already  been  planted.  Based  on  the 
historic  production,  we  shall  raise  as 
much  wheat  this  year  as  we  did  last 
year;  and  our  surplus  has  increased  to 
a  billion  bushels. 

It  is  a  very  serious  problem.  I  believe 
that  we  need,  not  necessarily  2  years,  as 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill,  but  some 
period  of  transition  from  the  present 
flexible  price -support  program  to  the 
soil-bank  program. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  soil  bank,  who 
are  so  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it, 
have  confidence  that  it  will  do  what  they 
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say  it  will  do,  then  in  my  opinion  we 
should  have  a  period  of  1  year  in  which 
to  make  the  transition  from  rigid  or  high 
price  supports,  so  that  the  farmers  in  the 
wheat-growing  sections  can  obtain  some 
benefit. 

I  challenge  any  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  stand  on  this  floor  and  say  that 
the  farmers  in  the  winter  Wheat  Belt 
of  the  Nation  will  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  soil-bank  program  this  year, 
unless  they  plow  under  their  growing- 
wheat  crop.  I  live  in  a  wheat-growing 
section,  and  I  simply  do  not  believe  that 
the  farmers  who  have  a  prospective 
wheat  crop  will  plow  it  under  in  order  to 
obtain  benefits  which  will  amount  to  60 
or  70  percent  of  the  productive  value  of 
the  crop. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  give  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  I  have  offered, 
when  that  amendment  comes  before  the 
Senate,  namely,  the  amendment  propos¬ 
ing  that  wheat  be  handled  on  a  commod¬ 
ity-by-commodity  basis.  That  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  which  we  shall  have  to  come,  in 
connection  with  this  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  register  strong  objection  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
so-called  flexible  price-support  amend¬ 
ment,  versus  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

In  the  beginning,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico;  and  in  regard  to  many  areas  of 
the  bill,  he  and  I  are  in  full  agreement. 
However,  I  am  in  sharp  disagreement 
with  what  has  been  proposed  in  terms 
of  striking  out  title  I. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  correct  the  Rec¬ 
ord  in  regard  to  certain  terminology.  I 
hear  it  said  that  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  are  firm  and  rigid.  Mr. 
President,  they  are  no  more  firm  and 
rigid  than  are  75 -percent  price  supports. 
A  price-support  level  is  established  for  a 
crop  year.  I  should  like  to  have  those 
who  are  proponents  of  lower  price  sup¬ 
ports — and  that  is  what  Senators  favor 
or  advocate  when  they  propose  to  strike 
out  title  I — explain  to  other  Senators 
how  75-percent  price  supports  can  be 
less  rigid  than  90-percent  price  supports. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  is  15 
percentage  points  in  the  income  of  the 
farmers,  15  percentage  points  in  the 
parity-index  income. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  has  said,  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
will  mean  a  substantial  drop  in  cash  in¬ 
come  for  the  farmers  this  crop  year.  If 
there  is  any  year  during  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  need  help,  it  is  this  year,  this  imme¬ 
diate  period. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  issue  can  be  boiled  down  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  want  effective 
price  supports  or  whether  we  want  in¬ 
effective  price  supports.  I  think  the  is¬ 
sue  is  whether  we  want  workable  price 
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supports  of  90  percent,  or  whether  we 
want  collapsible  price  supports,  under 
the  Benson  formula.  The  supports  un¬ 
der  the  Benson  formula  are  not  flexible 
price  supports;  instead,  they  are  col¬ 
lapsible.  The  sooner  we  label  them  for 
what  they  are,  the  better  off  we  shall 
be. 

I  would  say  that  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  are  not 
exactly  in  line  with  the  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  agricultural  ^rice-sup¬ 
port  program.  For  example,  it  has  been 
stated  here  that  if  we  have  a  90  percent 
price-support  program,  along  with  the 
soil  bank,  we  shall  be  running  in  opposite 
directions. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  benefit  payments  under  a  soil 
bank  program,  as  that  program  is  re¬ 
quested  by  the  administration,  are  to 
be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  whole  idea 
is  that  we  would  have  benefits  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  encourage  participation 
in  the  soil  bank.  In  the  bill,  there  is  no 
provision  of  compulsion  insofar  as  the 
soil  bank  is  concerned.  The  benefit  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  designed,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service— and 
let  me  say  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
bulletin  published  only  a  day  or  so  ago, 
for  advance  notice  to  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  committees — to  be  50  percent 
of  the  loan  level.  So  when  a  Senator 
votes  to  cut  price  supports,  he  votes  to 
cut  the  benefits  under  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
visions;  and  when  he  votes  to  cut  the 
benefits  under  the  soil  bank  provisions, 
he  votes  to  cut  participation;  and  when 
he  votes  to  cut  participation,  he  votes  to 
increase  acreage;  and  when  he  votes  to 
increase  acreage,  he  votes  to  increase 
production;  and  when  he  votes  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  he  votes  to  lower 
prices.  That  is  the  sequence. 

Mr.  President,  the  bulletin  to  which 
I  refer  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  the  bulletin  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  soil  bank  are  explained  as 
follows: 

Based  on  approximately  90  percent  sup¬ 
ports  and  optional  parity. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  own 
bulletin  bases  its  information  to  the 
farmer  committees  on  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  because  this  Government  does  not 
dare  go  to  the  farmers  and  say  that  it 
is  going  to  give  soil  bank  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  75  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  this  time. 
My  time  is  limited. 

The  reason  we  need  90  percent  price 
supports  is  to  have  income  for  what  is 
produced,  so  that  there  will  be  benefit 
payments  under  the  soil  bank  when 
many  acres  are  taken  out  of  production, 
to  the  point  where  benefit  payments  will 
really  be  meaningful  and  encourage  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Some  further  points  need  to  be  made. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  said,  with 
respect  to  corn,  that  all  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  doing  is  selling  their  com 
to  the  Government.  There  is  only 
slightly  more  than  a  3-months’  corn 
supply.  Representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  testified  before  our 
committee  that  the  supply  of  corn  was 


so  short  that  they  could  not  put  it  under 
a  set-aside.  There  is  no  surplus  of  corn 
that  is  meaningful.  If  there  is,  the  De¬ 
partment  representatives  lied  to  us  in 
the  committee.  Let  us  call  it  by  the 
proper  name.  It  is  a  bald-faced  lie  if 
corn  cannot  be  put  under  a  set-aside. 
It  is  a  bald-faced  lie  if  one  says  there  is 
a  monstrous  surplus.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Government  is  not  overloaded 
with  corn.  In  1952  there  was  less  than 
1  y2  months’  supply  of  corn  left,  under 
90  percent  support. 

I  listened  with  considerable  interest 
to  quotations  from  newspapers  in  Mi¬ 
ami — a  great  agricultural  center.  Those 
statements  said  that  there  was  incon¬ 
sistency.  There  was  a  letter  from  the 
President  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  in  which  the  President 
said  it  was  inconsistent  to  expect  pro¬ 
duction  incentives  when  adopting  a  soil 
bank.  What  production  incentives? 
Under  90  percent  of  parity  there  are 
acreage  allotments.  We  have  cut  back 
wheat  acreage  almost  23  million  acres; 
cotton  almost  10  million  acres;  corn 
almost  13  million  acres.  When  we  have 
90  percent  of  parity  we  have  production 
controls,  and  when  we  have  75  percent 
of  parity  there  are  the  same  production 
controls.  The  difference  between  lower 
price  support  and  90  percent  price  sup¬ 
port  is  price,  or  income.  In  either  case 
there  are  the  same  production  controls. 
No  one  can  prove  to  the  contrary.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  prove  that  with 
lower  price  supports  there  is  less  pro¬ 
duction  control. 

We  find  that  under  firm,  adequate 
price  supports  from  1952  to  1955,  the 
price  of  peanuts  was  up  6  percent;  bur- 
ley  tobacco,  up  8  percent;  wool,  up  17 
percent.  The  only  one  down  was  cot¬ 
ton,  at  11  percent. 

With  sliding  scale  price  supports,  bar¬ 
ley  was  down  36  percent,  cottonseed 
down  38  percent,  flaxseed  down  26  per¬ 
cent,  grain  sorghums  down  43  percent. 
The  record  is  replete  with  examples 
showing  that  when  we  have  collapsable 
price  supports — and  let  us  call  them 
what  they  are — the  price  goes  down. 
The  word  “flexible”  is  too  nice  a  word 
to  be  used  for  the  kind  of  propaganda 
which  is  being  sent  out.  The  Benson 
price  support  schedule  is  collapsible. 

I  heard  one  Senator  suggest  that 
fertilizer  might  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  possible  basis  for  soil  bank 
payments.  Fertilizer  can  be  included, 
no  matter  what  the  price  support  level 
is.  The  truth  is  that  the  lower  the  price 
is,  the  more  fertilizer  is  used,  to  obtain 
more  production,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
income. 

The  record  is  perfectly  clear.  When 
we  reduced  price  supports  on  oats  by  22 
percent,  from  1952  to  1955,  production 
went  up  30  percent.  When  we  reduced 
price  supports  on  soybeans  by  20  percent, 
production  went  up  30  percent. 

When  the  support  level  for  flaxseed 
went  down  23  percent,  production  went 
up  by  42  percent.  If  the  programs 
worked  as  they  should,  much  of  the  talk 
about  support  levels  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary. 

The  whole  objective  of  the  flexible 
support  program,  supposedly,  was  100 


percent  in  the  market  place.  If  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  100  percent  in  the  market 
place  under  flexible  price  supports,  how 
does  that  help  our  world  trade  position, 
as  compared  with  90  percent?  The 
price  of  the  commodity  at  100  percent 
in  the  market  place  is  the  same,  whether 
it  is  under  75  percent  or  90  percent  price 
supports.  The  administration  says  it  is 
for  100  percent  in  the  market  place.  If 
we  have  100  percent  in  the  market  place, 
is  not  that  an  incentive  for  production? 
Are  there  not  the  same  problems  in  in¬ 
ternational  trade?  These  trade  argu¬ 
ments  are  beyond  the  point,  if  we  really 
believe  in  100  percent  in  the  market 
place. 

I  understand  why  the  public  is  of  the 
mind  that  was  indicated  earlier  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  editorial  columns.  The  public 
has  been  misled.  It  has  been  propa¬ 
gandized.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  been  sending  letters  to  Senators. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
made  public  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  offering  to 
freeze  cotton  acreage  for  2  years  and 
keep  supports  at  high  levels  if  the  man¬ 
datory  90  percent  provision  were  dropped 
from  the  farm  bill.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  no  acreage  reduction, 
even  though  the  program  requires  acre¬ 
age  reduction.  If  only  we  vote  against 
90  percent  price  supports,  the  price  sup¬ 
port  on  cotton  will  be  85  to  87  per¬ 
cent. 

Any  little  deal  to  divide  our  ranks. 
I  charge  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  lobbying  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  has  been  making  deal  after 
deal  on  commodity  after  commodity,  in¬ 
cluding  cotton  and  corn. 

I  charge  him  with  being  guilty  of  un¬ 
principled  action.  He  talks  about  want¬ 
ing  to  control  production,  but  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  freeze  acreage  allotments  this  year 
in  order  to  attract  some  Senators  away 
from  the  90  percent  support  schedule. 

This  question  involves  the  difference 
between  money  in  the  pocket  and  a  col¬ 
lapsing  farm  economy.  I  am  opposed  to 
collapsible  price  supports.  I  am  for  fair, 
effective,  90  percent  supports. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  an  easy  question.  It  is  a  difficult 
question.  I  presume  that  one  can  take 
a  given  set  of  facts  and  prove  one  thing, 
and  someone  else  can  take  the  same  set 
of  facts  and  prove  something  else. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  never  been 
able  quite  to  understand  is  why  we  do  not 
take  the  position  that  the  farmer  ought 
to  have  100  percent  of  parity  instead  of 
90  percent.  If  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 
parity,  why  should  it  not  be  100  percent 
instead  of  90  percent?  Why  is  90  per¬ 
cent  so  sacred?  Why  do  we  select  the 
figure  90  percent?  My  position  is  that 
the  farmer  ought  to  have  100  percent  of 
parity  or  more,  but  he  ought  to  have  it  in 
the  free  market  place. 

If  we  are  to  enact  legislation  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  farmer  parity,  or  making  cer¬ 
tain  by  legislation  that  he  has  it,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  talking  about 
100  percent. 
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Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  history 
of  this  legislation.  The  first  act  was 
passed  in  1938.  At  that  time  parity  was 
set  at  from  52  to  75  percent.  That  was 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  and 
a  Democratic  President. 

Then  World  War  II  came  along,  and 
the  act  was  changed  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  to  remain  at  90  percent  during 
the  entire  war  period  and  2  years  there¬ 
after.  The  purpose  during  the  2  years 
thereafter,  as  well  as  during  the  war,  was 
to  increase  production. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  production  was  increased,  but  the 
law  was  written  on  the  basis  that  auto¬ 
matically,  2  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  price-support  level  would  go 
back  to  from  52  to  75  percent  of  parity. 

We  have  been  operating  under  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  since  about  1941,  except 
for  last  year,  with  respect  to  the  crops 
which  were  harvested  last  year.  Of  the 
6  basics,  all  were  at  90  percent  except  3, 
I  think.  I  believe  wheat  was  82  percent; 
corn  was  at  87  percent;  and  peanuts  at 
88  percent.  Cotton  and  tobacco  were  at 
90  percent.  No  one  can  make  me  believe 
that  the  difference  between  82  percent 
and  90  percent  on  corn  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  87  percent  and  90  percent 
on  wheat  has  much  to  do  with  the  whole 
subject.  The  answer  is  that  we  have 
huge  surpluses.  Not  only  do  we  have 
huge  surpluses,  but  also  the  prospect  of 
huge  farm  production  in  the  future. 
That  is  what  has  pressed  down  prices. 

The  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
a  moment  ago  that  there  was  on  hand 
only  a  3 -months’  supply  of  corn.  I  am 
sure  he  was  talking  about  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  owns  and  not  about  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  bushels  owned  by  the 
farmers  which  are  now  on  hand  with  the 
farmers  in  their  granaries.  I  am  sure  he 
was  talking  about  the  corn  the  Govern- 
ent  owns. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  of  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  says  all  of  it.  I 
rather  doubt  that,  though.  In  any  event, 
the  purpose  of  the  90-percent  provision 
was  to  increase  production.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  are  agreed  that  we  have  too 
much  production.  If  that  is  so,  how 
can  anyone  say  that  we  do  not  have  too 
much  production  and  at  the  same  time 
say  we  must  have  a  soil  bank,  which  will 
reduce  production?  How  can  anyone 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too? 

How  can  anyone  out  of  one  corner  of 
the  mouth  say  we  do  not  have  too  great 
a  surplus,  that  the  production  is  not  too 
big,'  and  that  we  must  have  90  percent 
of  parity  or  100  percent  of  parity,  or 
whatever  it  is,  and  out  of  the  other  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  mouth  say  that  we  will  have 
to  reduce  production  by  adopting  the 
soil-bank  provision  which  everyone 
seems  to  favor.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
the  solution  to  this  problem  at  all.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  is  in  more  pro¬ 
duction,  in  more  uses  for  agricultural 
products.  That  is  what  we  will  eventu¬ 
ally  have  to  have  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
problem. 

As  a  result  of  Woi'ld  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  and  high  suppoi'ts,  we  have 
built  up  huge  surpluses.  We  have  a  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  producing  huge  supplies. 


We  must  find  some  way  to  protect  the 
farmer  in  his  income. 

My  best  judgment  is  that  we  ought  to 
give  the  so-called  flexible  plan  a  chance 
to  work.  The  other  plan  has  not  worked. 
It  has  resulted  in  low  prices.  We  have 
had  90-percent  supports  since  1941,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  2  crops  I  named,  and  that 
was  true  only  last  year.  One  of  them  is 
off  2  percent  and  the  other  is  off  8  or  9 
percent.  The  other  plan  has  not  worked. 
Therefore,  we  should  give  the  flexible 
plan  a  chance  to  work,  and  adopt  the  soil 
bank,  which  will  reduce  production.  It 
certainly  can  be  put  into  effect  on  corn 
this  year,  and  on  many  other  products. 

Let  us  give  the  flexible  plan  a  chance 
to  work.  I  am  a  farmer.  I  farm.  I 
know  how  destructive  low  prices  are.  I 
talked  to  the  man  in  charge  of  my  farm 
a  few  minutes  ago.  He  sold  51  hogs  this 
week.  I  know  what  prices  he  obtained. 

I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind  that 
we  should  adopt  a  plan  under  which  the 
farmer  will  be  selling  to  the  Government. 
I  would  like  to  see  us  do  something  to 
bring  about  an  increase  of  price  in  the 
market  place,  because  it  is  not  sound 
economy  to  have  a  plan,  either  for  the 
farmer  or  the  manufacturer,  or  the  can- 
dlestickmaker,  under  which  taxpayers 
are  going  to  buy  the  surplus. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  farmers  it  should 
be  said  that  they  borrow  on  their  crops — 
that  is  on  the  six  basics,  at  least— at 
whatever  the  parity  is.  That  is  the  basis 
on  which  they  borrow  their  money. 
They  either  pay  the  loans  off  or  deliver 
the  grains  to  the  Government.  They  are 
really  not  getting  something  for  nothing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  may 

1  have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Government 
does  not  lose  anything  except  when  the 
surpluses  are  accumulated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Government  has  to  sell 
them  at  a  lesser  price  than  it  cost  the 
Government  when  it  took  the  commodi¬ 
ties  over  from  the  farmer.  Then  of 
course  it  costs  the  taxpayer  money,  but 
only  then.  The  present  plan  has  worked 
fairly  well.  I  shall  vote  for  the  flexible 
plan  because  I  believe  we  ought  to  give  it 
a  chance.  I  believe  the  problem  is  one 
of  cutting  production  and  eliminating 
the  huge  surpluses.  In  that  way  the' 
farmer  will  have  100  percent  or  more  in 
the  market  place. 

Another  thing  we  must  do,  if  we  wish 
to  do  something  worthwhile,  is  to  find 
new  ways  and  means  of  using  farm 
products  in  industry.  We  need  greater 
consumption  at  higher  prices.  The 
farmer  does  not  particularly  care  about 
the  price.  He  want  dollars.  It  takes  an 
X  amount  of  dollars  to  run  a  fai'm  and  to 
show  a  profit,  just  as  it  does  in  business. 

Therefore  the  farmer  is  interested  in 
dollars.  He  is  interested  in  enough  to 
pay  all  expenses  and  have  a  little  profit 
left  over.  That  is  what  he  wants.  He 


would  like  to  get  it  in  the  free  market. 
I  am  not  allwise.  I  do  not  believe 
any  other.  Member  of  the  Senate  is, 
either.  We  have  tried  90  percent  since 
1941,  and  we  have  created  huge  sur¬ 
pluses.  Now  let  us  try  the  flexible  plan. 
Let  us  try  to  get  the  farmers  to  cooperate 
in  any  governmental  action  we  take,  by 
way  of  reducing  their  production  until 
we  can  get  the  farmers  on  a  sound  basis. 
That  is  what  I  want.  Let  us  do  that  until 
we  can  get  them  a  price  in  the  market 
place  that  is  100  percent  or  more  of 
parity.  Then  let  us  do  something  which 
I  am  sure  we  can  do  and  that  is  to  find 
new  uses  for  farm  products,  other  than 
for  food  purposes.  Then  we  will  be  doing 
something  constructive  for  the  farmers. 
Let  us  not  do  something  for  political  rea¬ 
sons.  The  fai’mers  of  Indiana  are  di¬ 
vided  on  this  question,  as  I  know  farmers 
are  divided  in  other  States.  I  know  we 
are  all  sincere  and  conscientious  about 
it,  but  let  us  not  hurt  the  fai'mer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  we  all  agree  that  on  occasions  in 
this  great  body  a  sort  of  sense  of  futility 
in  debate  tends  to  muzzle  many  of  us, 
no  matter  how  important  the  issue  may 
be. 

In  spite  of  that  fact,  I  have  a  few 
observations  I  wish  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  whole  subject  of  farm  legislation, 
and  in  particular  with  reference  to  the 
90  percent  support  program  contrasted 
with  the  flexible  program,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  advocated  by  the  administration, 
spearheaded  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  one  of  us  would 
contend  that  we  have  the  last  word  on 
the  farm  pi'oblem.  I  do  not  know  the 
Secretary  of  Agi'iculture.  So  far  as  I 
recall,  I  have  never  met  him.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  prejudice  against  him  as 
a  human  being.  Nothwithstanding  his 
persistent  advocacy  of  a  program  of 
flexibility,  I  doubt  whether  he  would 
contend  that  he  himself  has  the  last 
word  on  the  farm  problem.  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  for  many  years 
when  agricultural  legislation  has  been 
before  it  for  considei’ation.  I  was  in  the 
Senate  when  the  original  McNary- 
Haugen  was  under  consideration.  It  was 
adopted  by  Congress,  only  to  be  vetoed 
by  President  Coolidge.  I  then  did  not 
regard  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  as  a 
perfect  measure,  or  the  final  solution 
of  the  fai'm  problem.  I  voted  for  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  best  thing  offered  at 
that  time,  and  because  we  had  a  choice 
between  that  and  nothing.  We  got  noth¬ 
ing,  because  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  have  supported  the  90  percent  of 
parity  basis  for  farm  supports  whenever 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  or  choice  be¬ 
tween  that  and  flexibility,  although  I 
voted  in  the  beginning  for  a  measure 
which  contained  the  flexible  theory,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  best  thing  offered  then, 
and  the  only  thing  we  had  offered  to  us. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  a  former  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  affection 
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and  personal  regard,  about  the  results  of 
the  80th  Congress. 

I  recall  that  Congress  and  I  recall  the 
election ^of  1948.  I  happened  to  be  the 
nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1948,  and  in  all  my  speeches 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  the  entire 
farm  belt,  and  everywhere  else,  I  favored 
the  program  of  90  percent  of  parity. 
There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
heard  me  make  that  statement  over  and 
over  again  in  the  campaign  of  1948. 

To  the  surprise  of  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  elected  that  year,  and  I  be¬ 
came  Vice  President.  Shortly  thereafter, 
I  believe,  in  1949,  or  possibly  it  was 
1950 — i  have  not  looked  up  the  date— I 
was  called  on  to  vote  in  a  case  of  a  tie, 
and  I  united  the  tie  vote  in  behalf  of 
90  percent  of  parity  and  stated  at  the 
time  my  reasons  therefor.  I  had  cam¬ 
paigned  all  over  the  country  in  behalf 
of  90  percent  of  parity,  and  while  I  did 
not  enter  into  any  argument  about  it  in 
my  brief  statement  when  I  untied  the 
tie  vote,  I  did  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
espoused  that  principle  and  program 
and  that,  of  course,  I  would  vote  for  it, 
having  been  elected. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  program,  if 
there  is  to  be  held  out  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  any  inducement  or  any  pro¬ 
gram,  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  know 
what  the  program  is  when  he  plants  his 
crop,  rather  than  to  wait  until  the  crop 
is  harvested. 

The  farmer  has  been  described  as  the 
greatest  gambler  in  the  world.  That 
term  is  not  used  in  any  opprobrious 
sense;  it  is  used  because  he  is  a  victim  of 
the  seasons  and  the  elements,  over  which 
he  has  no  control  whatever.  He  never 
knows  when  he  plants  his  crop,  whether 
it  be  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  peanuts, 
or  anything  else,  what  he  will  reap  at 
harvesttime.  He  never  knows,  until  he 
gathers  his  crop  and  puts  it  into  the 
granary  or  the  loft  or  the  bin,  whether  he 
has  a  surplus  or  a  deficit. 

If  he  is  uncertain  when  he  plants  his 
crop  as  to  what  his  income  is  going  to 
be,  having  a  certain  goal  in  income  to 
achieve,  his  very  uncertainty  will  impel 
him  to  increase  his  planting,  because  he 
must  meet  his  financial  goal.  If  he  is 
uncertain  as  to  the  price,  he  will  plant 
more  in  that  uncertainty  than  he  will  if 
he  knows  what  his  price  will  be. 

The  90  percent  program  enables  him 
to  know  in  advance  upon  what  he  may 
rely.  He  knows  that  whether  there  is  a 
deficit  or  a  surplus  he  will  be  able  to 
borrow  money  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  a  90-percent  basis 
of  parity,  whereas,  if  he  does  not  have 
that  program,  he  will  not  know  until  he 
garners  his  crop,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  his  surplus.  He 
will  not  know  whether  it  is  90  percent, 
82  V2  percent,  or  75  percent.  That  very 
uncertainty  will  induce  him  to  plant 
more  in  order  that  he  may  meet  the  goal 
which  he  has  in  mind  at  the  time  of  his 
planting. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  agriculture,  which  is  the 


most  uncertain  thing  in  the  entire  range 
of  human  activity,  I  think  the  farmer 
should  know  what  the  program  is. 

When  a  steel  mill  digs  ore  out  of  the 
ground  and  runs  it  through  the  mill, 
the  management  knows  how  much  steel 
will  be  produced. 

When  an  automobile  manufacturer 
runs  his  cars  through  the  line  he  knows 
how  many  there  are. 

When  a  manufacturer  of  agriculture 
implements  starts  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  he  knows  how  many  tractors, 
how  many  reapers,  how  many  mowers, 
how  many  plows  and  harrows  he  will 
produce.  There  is  no  uncertainty  about 
it.  And  he  usually  knows  how  much  he 
will  get  for  them  when  they  have  been 
produced  and  sent  out  over  the  country 
to  the  farmers.  Only  the  farmer  is  un¬ 
certain  about  his  prices  and  his  profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree  with 
distinguished  Senators  who  say  that  our 
surpluses  are  solely  due  to  the  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  program  which  has  been 
in  vogue  on  some  crops  and  at  some 
times,  not  universally  as  to  crops  or  as 
to  time. 

We  have  a  90 -percent  program  on  to¬ 
bacco.  That  is  the  only  crop,  I  think,  on 
which  we  have  a  90-percent  program. 
All  the  other  crops  are  on  a  flexible  pro¬ 
gram.  We  have  been  under  that  pro¬ 
gram  during  1955.  We  are  now  under  a 
flexible  program,  and  yet,  day  before 
yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  under  his  flexible  pro¬ 
gram  the  income  of  the  farmer  went 
down  more  than  $1  billion  in  1955.  Un¬ 
less  something  is  done  to  halt  the  decline 
the  farmer’s  income  will  go  down  still 
further  in  1956.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  predicting  that  unless  there  is  some 
stopgap  adopted — that  is  not  a  very 
good  word  for  it,  but  probably  it  is  as 
good  as  any  other— to  halt  the  decline 
in  farm  income,  it  will  go  down  even' 
more  in  1956  and  probably  more  in  1957. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  am  for  the  soil  bank.  I  am  for  it  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  inaugurates  a  long- 
range  program  by  which  we  can  reduce 
whatever  surpluses  there  are  or  may  be. 
Yet,  there  is  no  immediate  relief  for  the 
farmer  in  the  soil-bank  program,  even 
in  1956  or  1957.  t 

I  do  not  think  the  two  programs  are 
inconsistent.  In  my  opinion  they  com¬ 
plement  each  other.  While  we  are  re¬ 
ducing  the  surpluses  under  a  soil-bank 
program  over  a  long  period  of  years  we 
will  also  enable  the  farmer  to  bolster 
his  income  this  year  and  next  year  so 
that  he  will  be  prepared  for  a  reduction 
in  surpluses  as  the  years  roll  around. 
There  is  not  only  nothing  inconsistent 
between  the  two  programs,  but  they  are 
complementary  to  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  our  farm 
population  has  been  declining  percent¬ 
agewise  for  a  long  time.  The  farm  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  is  now  ap¬ 
proximately  21  y2  million;  yet,  the  farm¬ 
ers  buy  far  and  away  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  numbers. 

I  should  like  my  colleagues  from  the 
industrial  regions  of  the  Nation  to  keep 
that  in  mind  when  they  vote  on  this  90- 
percent  program.  The  decline  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  farm  income  means  a  de¬ 


cline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
fanners  of  the  United  States  by  more 
than  a  billion  dollars.  It  means  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  purchasing  of  agricultural 
machinery.  Due,  in  part,  to  the  decline, 
the  Moline  Co.  went  out  of  business  in 
the  latter  part  of  1955.  That  meant  that 
skilled  workers  in  the  city  of  Louisville 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  That 
meant  a  decline  in  the  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  workers  in  this  country. 

The  adoption  of  the  farm  program,  the 
increase  in  farm  income,  the  long-range 
program  of  soil  conservation,  rural  elec¬ 
trification,  the  improvement  of  our  high¬ 
ways,  and  all  the  other  things  which 
have  been  done  in  the  last  two  decades 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer  have  resulted  in  widespread  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  great  industrial  centers 
of  the  United  States. 

Who  makes  refrigerators?  Not  farm¬ 
hands  in  a  fence  corner.  Who  makes 
automobiles?  Not  unskilled  workers  in 
the  field  between  two  corn  rows.  Who 
makes  washing  machines?  Who  makes 
radios  and  televisions?  Who  makes  all 
the  electrical  appliances  which  have 
enabled  farmers  and  their  families  to 
enjoy  life  more  abundantly?  It  is  the 
skilled  workers  in  the  cities  of  the 
Nation. 

Those  who  make  these  products,  those 
whose  labor  depends  upon  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  American  farmer, 
have  made  these  things ;  and  as  farm  in¬ 
come  declines,  the  jobs  and  the  income 
of  the  industrial  workers  decline;  and 
sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  disastrous 
reflection  in  the  economic  position  of 
every  city  in  the  United  States,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  large  or  where  located. 

So  not  only  do  I  support  the  90-per¬ 
cent  program  because  I  believe  intrinsi¬ 
cally  it  is  right - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  more 
time  would  the  Senator  like  to  have? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  A  few  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  5  minutes  be 
enough? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Let  me  try  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  support  the  90- 
percent  program  because  I  believe  in¬ 
trinsically  it  is  right;  because  of  all  the 
segments  of  our  population,  the  farmer 
is  the  greatest  victim  of  the  seasons  and 
the  uncertainties  of  the  situation;  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  as  agriculture  de¬ 
clines,  ultimately  our  entire  economy 
will  decline;  because  I  believe  the  farmer 
is  always  the  first  to  suffer  when  any 
economic  difficulty  begins,  and  the  last 
to  go  up  the  hill  when  it  ends ;  because  I 
believe  the  millions  of  industrial  workers 
throughout  the  Nation  rely  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  agriculture;  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  90  percent  of  parity 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  acreage;  because  if  there  is  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  price,  the  farmer  will  be 
less  inclined  to  join  in  the  voluntary  co¬ 
operative  program  to  reduce  his  acre¬ 
age;  because  if  he  is  required-  to  meet 
a  certain  financial  goal  at  the  end  of 
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the  year,  he  will  strain  himself  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  acreage  in  order  to  meet 
that  goal;  he  will  be  less  inclined  to  co¬ 
operate  because  of  his  sheer  economic 
necessity. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  I 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  why  I  believe  its  adoption  will  prac¬ 
tically  scuttle  the  entire  bill. 

The  soil  bank  program  by  itself,  in  my 
judgment,  will  not  aid  the  farmer  now. 
He  cannot  afford  to  wait  5,  10,  or  15  years 
for  the  soil  bank  loan  to  solve  his 
problem. 

I  think  the  two  proposals  go  along  to¬ 
gether;  they  dovetail  into  each  other  as 
if  by  design.  I  think  the  committee  was 
wise  in  reporting  both  provisions. 

As  one  who  was  reared  on  a  farm  all 
his  life,  and  who  now  lives  on  one,  I  shall 
be  very  much  discouraged  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  shall  be  agreed  to,  because  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  notwithstanding 
the  crop  they  grow,  will  become  again  the 
victims  of  uncertainty,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  cannot  control,  and  for  which  they 
have  no  remedy. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  defeated,  and  that  we  may 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  both 
provisions  included — 90  percent  of  parity 
and  the  soil  bank — so  that  those  provi¬ 
sions  may  work  together  to  bring  about 
a  permanent  remedy,  if  one  is  attainable 
at  all,  of  the  distressing  farm  problem 
which  faces  our  country  today,  and  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  not  only  in  the 
Senate  but  with  which  every  farmer  in 
the  Nation  has  to  contend  every  year. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  tobacco.  To¬ 
bacco  is  now  under  a  90-percent  support 
program.  But  I  am  speaking  for  the 
farmers  who  produce  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
peanuts,  and  other  commodities.  I  am 
speaking  for  the  farmers  who  produce 
hogs  and  cattle  of  all  kinds.  There  is  in 
the  bill  a  provision  to  help  them,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  under  the  90 -percent 
proviso. 

I  am  not,  I  hope,  provincial  or  sec¬ 
tional  in  my  advocacy  of  this  program. 
I  shall  vote  for  it  for  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Montana,  and  Missouri  with  as  much 
conviction  as  I  shall  vote  for  it  for  my 
own  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
yill  be  disagreed  to,  and  that  the  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  provision  will  be  retained 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 

LOOPERl. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate.  I 
only  wish  to  say  that  as  the  bill  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  as  it  now  stands  under  ex¬ 
isting  law,  it  offers  the  greatest  disturb¬ 
ance  to  the  Grain  Belt  of  any  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  which  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  makes  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  Corn  Belt 
to  take  advantage  of  any  parity  price  or 
to  participate  in  the  soil  bank  program. 

With  respect  to  the  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  provision,  I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone 
else  to  reduce  farm  surpluses  and  to  have 


the  farmer  receive  a  fully  adequate  and 
proper  price  for  his  products.  I  am 
working  to  that  end,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so. 

But  if  one  is  sick — and  agriculture  is 
sick,  and  has  been  sick  for  several 
years — and  the  doctor  keeps  feeding  him 
medicine  which  puts  him  further  and 
further  away  from  health,  he  does  not 
continue  to  be  treated  by  that  doctor  or 
with  the  same  medicine. 

All  the  agricultural  decline,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  has  been  under  the 
mandatory  90  percent  of  parity  formula 
for  basic  commodities.  Every  bit  of  the 
decline  has  occurred  under  that  formula. 

There  is  no  support  whatsoever  for 
the  statement  that  a  further  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  program  under  which  the 
sickness  of  agriculture  has  steadily  pro¬ 
gressed  will  make  the  patient  well.  I 
think  it  is  apparent,  and  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  since  the  war  every 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advocated 
the  abolishment  of  90  percent  of  parity. 
Every  President — and  that,  too,  has  been 
since  the  war — has  advocated  the  abol¬ 
ishment  of  90  percent  of  parity.  They 
said  it  had  to  be  done. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Truman,  in  the  face 
of  an  election,  after  having  supported 
the  abolishment  of  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  Mr.  Brannan,  after  having  sup¬ 
ported  the  abolishment  of  90  percent  of 
parity,  also  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
switched  their  positions  and  asked  for 
90  percent  of  parity.  But  Mr.  Truman 
and  Mr.  Eisenhower  have  advocated  the 
abolishment  of  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  when  he  was 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  worked  for 
the  abolishment,  as  war  measures,  of 
high  price  inducements,  and  sought  the 
adoption  of  peacetime  operations, 

Mr.  Brannan  advocated  the  flexible 
price  support  theory,  but  changed  his 
mind  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
continued  the  medicine  which  has  been 
contributing  to  the  illness  and  almost  to 
the  demise  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
too  much  impressed  with  the  quotations 
from  newspaper  editorials  on  farm  mat¬ 
ters  which  were  read  by  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  If  the  people  always  fol¬ 
lowed  the  views  expressed  in  newspaper 
editorials,  we  Republicans  would  have 
been  in  power  for  the  last  20  or  30 
years,  or  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

In  the  election  of  1948,  a  major  issue 
in  the  farming  areas  of  the  Nation  was 
flexible  versus  rigid  price  supports. 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  fact.  Our 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley],  who  was  formerly  the 
Vice  President,  said  he  campaigned  on 
the  basis  of  90  percent  price  supports. 

The  decision  was  clear.  We  Republi¬ 
cans,  under  Dewey,  who  campaigned  for 
flexible  supports,  were  defeated  in  the 
farming  areas  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  as  far  West  as 
California.  The  people  of  America  voted 
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for  President  Truman.  Apparently  they 
approved  of  90-percent  supports. 

Again  in  1952  President  Eisenhower 
was  very  emphatic  in  his  support  of  90- 
percent  supports,  much  more  so  than  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President, 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Again  the  people  of 
this  Nation  made  a  decision.  They 
favored  90-percent  supports. 

Are  we  now  going  to  advocate  flexible 
supports?  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be 
the  worst  time  to  do  so.  It  would  wreck 
agriculture  completely.  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  want  to  get  ourselves  into  that 
kind  of  situation.  At  least,  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  what  90-percent  supports  have 
done  with  regard  to  surpluses.  90 -per¬ 
cent  supports  are  blamed  for  our  sur¬ 
pluses.  For  the  last  5  years  straight, 
since  February  1951,  farm  prices  have 
taken  a  nosedive.  They  are  now  down 
to  81  percent  of  parity. 

If  lower  prices  would  result  in  de¬ 
creased  production,  one  would  think  that 
after  a  28  or  29  percent  drop  there 
would  have  been  a  rather  small  crop 
this  last  year.  That  was  not  the  case. 
In  1955  we  witnessed  the  greatest  over¬ 
all  agricultural  production  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Nation. 

Today  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  going  broke.  That  is 
particularly  true  of  the  younger  farm¬ 
ers.  I  think  the  most  tragic  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  American 
farmer  would  be  to  reduce  his  farm 
income  further  by  lowering  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  1956. 

I  certainly  oppose  the  amendment  of 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson] . 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mil  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  my  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  amendment  pending  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  which  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  others  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  can  be  stated  very  briefly, 
and,  I  think,  rather  plainly.  My  support 
is  fully  in  behalf  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  to  strike  from  the 
bill  rigid  price  supports,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  take  reflects  practically  the  entire, 
if  not  the  entirely  unanimous,  opinion  of 
the  agriculturalist  interests  of  my  State. 

Mi*.  President,  there  is  no  need  to 
prolong  my  remarks  further.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  in  connection  with  this 
matter  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  that  five  representative 
letters  and  telegrams  which  I  received 
from  agricultural  groups  in  my  State 
may  likewise  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment,  letters,  and  telegrams  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Payne 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  more 
than  our  Nation’s  basic  industry — it  is  a  way 
of  life.  Throughout  our  entire  history  the 
farm  family  has  given  strength  and  stability 
to  our  social  order.  A  healthy  and  vigorous 
agricultural  community  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation’s  econ¬ 
omy  and  society. 
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No  single  factor  on  the  national  scene  to¬ 
day  is  more  disturbing  than  the  decline  in 
farm  income.  The  continuation  of  wartime 
production  incentives  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  present 
farm  depression.  Those  production  incen¬ 
tives  have  created  mountainous  surpluses 
which  continue  to  pile  up  at  alarming  rates. 
Yet,  we  are  now  being  asked  by  some  to  re¬ 
turn  to  a  system  of  production  incentives 
which  can  only  result  in  the  accumulation 
of  further  surpluses  and  the  negation  of  the 
soil  bank  provisions  of  S.  3183. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration  took 
office  in  January  1953,  it  inherited  a  steadily 
deteriorating  farm  situation.  In  his  agri¬ 
culture  message  to  Congress  on  January  9, 
1956,  President  Elsenhower  summarized  the 
work  which  his  administration  has  done  on 
the  farm  problem  as  follows: 

‘‘Many  new  foundations  of  permanent 
value  to  all  farm  families  have  been  laid  in 
the  past  3  years.  Two  years  ago  a  new  farm 
law  was  enacted,  designed  to  gear  agricul¬ 
tural  production  incentives  to  potential  mar¬ 
kets,  thereby  giving  promise  to  our  farm 
people  of  a  stable  and  dependable  future 
once  the  wartime  inheritance  of  surpluses  is 
removed  from  the  farm  economy.  Loan  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  substantially  improved,  en¬ 
abling  many  more  farmers  to  acquire  family¬ 
sized  farms  and  to  improve  their  farms  and 
homes.  The  benefits  of  social-security  pro¬ 
tection  have  been  extended  to  farm  families. 
The  return  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  to  farmer  control,  expansion  of  soil- 
conservation  assistance  and  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  and  telephone  programs,  increased 
funds  for  research  and  extension  work, 
initiation  of  new  programs  to  aid  low-income 
farm  families,  adoption  of  tax  provisions  of 
benefit  to  farm  people,  increased  storage 
facilities,  upstream  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
grams,  greatly  expanded  disposal  activities 
for  surplus  farm  products,  strengthening  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  representation 
overseas  in  the  interest  of  expanded  mar¬ 
kets- — these  and  other  advances  have  perma¬ 
nently  reinforced  the  foundations  of  all  agri¬ 
culture.” 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  President  Eisen-, 
hower,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  and  an  enlightened  bipartisan  con¬ 
gressional  majority  under  the  leadership  of 
Senators  George  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  and 
Clinton  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  have 
since  1953  started  the  Nation  on  the  road  to 
a  long  range  and  realistic  solution  to  its  agri¬ 
cultural  problems.  These  leaders  have 
joined  in  supporting  further  steps  to  help 
put  American  agriculture  back  on  a  sound 
and  prosperous  basis.  Some  of  their  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  incorporated  in  S. 
3183;  those  provisions  of  this  bill  will  have 
my  wholehearted  support. 

I  am  strongly  opposed,  however,  to  those 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill  which  would 
restore  rigid  price  supports  and  shall  support 
amendments  to  delete  those  provisions  from 
the  bill.  Restoration  of  rigid  price  supports 
for  so-called  basic  commodities  would  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  increase  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  would,  therefore,  defeat  the 
other  sections  of  the  bill  which  are  designed 
to  reduce  production.  Rigid  price  supports 
also  conflict  with  the  interest  of  farmers  who 
do  not  produce  the  so-called  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  supported.  These  producers 
of  nonsupported  commodities  are  also  a  vital 
and  integral  part  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  and  their  interest  should  not  be 
ignored  by  the  Congress. 

The  poultry  farmers  of  Maine  are  a  typical 
example  of  a  group  which  is  injured  by  rigid 
price  supports  of  the  so-called  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

Agriculture  in  Maine  Is  not  conducted  on 
the  same  scale  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  wheat 
and  corn  and  cotton  producing  States,  but  in 
terms  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
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of  vital  concern  and  the  poultry  industry 
now  constitutes  the  largest  single  segment  of 
Maine  agriculture.  The  poultry  industry 
would  not  be  supported  by  the  Government 
under  the  90  percent  parity  formulas,  con¬ 
tained  in  S.  3183,  nor  has  it  been  supported 
under  the  present  flexible  price  support  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
representatives  of  this  industry  have  not  and 
are  not  asking  for  inclusion  in  these  pro¬ 
grams.  They  have  no  desire  to  receive  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Government  for  production 
which  is,  to  their  way  of  thinking,  unjustified 
in  terms  of  what  the  economy  will  consume. 

If  the  Maine  poultry  farmers  were  still 
faced  with  only  the  problems  of  free  market, 
I  am  sure  that  we  would  hear  no  complaints 
from  them.  But  because  of  the  rigid  price 
supports  of  the  past  few  years,  the  poultry 
farmers  of  Maine  are  no  longer,  in  a  position 
to  complete  freely  for  the  products  they  must 
buy  to  continue  their  production.  Poultry 
farmers  are  constantly  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  high  grain  costs.  Poultry  farmers 
must  buy  grain  that  costs  more  because  of 
Government  support,  but  at  the  same  time 
must  sell  their  products  in  an  unsupported 
market.  As  a  result,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  costs  of  production  and  price  is  out  of 
proportion. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  poultry 
farmers  in  Maine  are  not  asking  for  a  sup¬ 
ported  market  for  their  products  as  the  best 
means  to  obtain  a  fair  profit  for  their  indus¬ 
try.  They  ask  only  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  refrain  from  raising  their  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  rigid  high  price  supports  on  the 
feed  grains  which  they  must  purchase. 

The  poultry  industry,  however,  is  not  just 
a  Maine  industry.  It  is  spread  over  the 
entire  Nation.  Poultry  farmers  are  usually 
small  operators  who  have  only  a  narrow  profit 
margin.  Before  we  vote  on  this  question  of 
rigid  price  supports,  I  hope  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  effect  of  restor¬ 
ing  rigid  price  supports  on  our  Nation’s 
poultry  and  other  grain  consuming  farmers. 

Sections  101,  102,  and  105  of  S.  3183  should 
be  deleted.  Restoration  of  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  soil 
bank  proposal;  would  do  incalculable  injury 
to  other  segments  of  the  farm  economy;  and 
would  result  in  the  accumulation  of  even 
greater  Government  held  surpluses. 

Wayne,  Maine,  February  22,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Frederick  G.  Payne, 

Senator  From  Maine, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Payne:  It  is  the  mind  of 
our  local  farm  bureau  group  to  notify  you 
that  we  are  definitely  opposed  to  a  return 
to  fixed  90  percent  price  supports  on  basic 
commodities  and  any  dual  parity  formula. 
Also,  we  wish  to  retain  the  present  75-90 
percent  parity  range  for  dairy  supports  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  dairy  production  at 
present  level. 

We  approve  the  administration  farm 
plan’s  soil  bank  program  if  the  problem  of 
diverted  acres  can  be  met  in  direct  terms 
with  those  receiving  subsidies,  and  the  terms 
are  enforced.  It  would  seem  that  enforce¬ 
ment  could  be  accomplished,  in  any  event, 
at  less  expense  than  the  country  is  now 
bearing — and  the  step  taken  toward  removal 
of  stored  and  current  surpluses  would  be  in 
the  right  direction. 

It  is  obvious  that  rigid  supports,  dual  par¬ 
ities,  and  a  dairy  percentage  hike  would  in¬ 
vite  more  basic  commodity  surpluses  and 
indirectly,  perform  a  disservice  to  bona  fide 
farmers,  and  to  taxpayers. 

The  basic  unfairness  of  discriminatory 
subsidies  and  the  inefficiency  of  any  sub¬ 
sidies  this  long  after  the  war  emergency, 
leave  a  bitter  taste  indeed.  Farmers  lose 
the  goodwill  of  the  general  public,  and  still 
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have  not  attacked  the  real  farm  problem — 
higher  costs. 

Can  we  justify  a  program  of  continuing 
subsidized  surpluses  on  the  grounds  of 
future  population  increases  or  readiness  for 
war?  Present  farm  methods  and  research 
promise  an  adequate  and  abundant  agri¬ 
culture,  easily  and  quickly  enlarged,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Oversized  stockpiles,  expensive  and 
perishable,  are  sitting-duck  targets,  isolated 
by  transportation  failure  in  modern  war. 
Most  other  disasters  are  acts  of  God. 

As  small  farmers,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
potatomen,  orchardists,  and  market  garden¬ 
ers,  we  want  to  make  our  livings  in  a  free 
farm  economy  and  we  therefore  urge  you  to 
influence  the  Senate  toward  a  furthering  pro¬ 
gram  to  reduce  farm  dependence  on  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  Douglas  O.  Stevenson, 

President,  Farm  Bureau  Group  of 
Readfield,  Mount  Vernon,  Vienna, 
Fayette,  and  Wayne. 

Cambridge,  Maine,  February  21,  1956. 
Senator  Frederick  Payne, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Payne:  I  am  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  outcome  of  the  bill,  S.  3183, 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  I  urgently  request 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  see 
that  this  bill  is  not  passed  as  now  written. 

Sections  101,  102,  and  105  deal  with  fixing 
a  rigid  price  support  on  commodities  which 
in  turn  automatically  encourages  overpro¬ 
duction.  This  would  be  defeating  the  very 
principle  of  the  soil-bank  proposal,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  regard  concerning  the  sur¬ 
pluses  of  various  commodities  now  in  stor¬ 
age.  Selective  disposition  of  the  surpluses 
is  considered  a  much  sounder  approach  to 
this  mountainous  problem  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  processing  tax  now  written  into  this 
bill. 

Also  title  V,  the  two-price  certificate  plan 
for  rice  should  be  eliminated.  Section  106 
reinstating  a  dual  parity  price  is  not  de¬ 
sirable. 

Please  give  careful  consideration  to  this 
bill  as  written  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Association. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  L.  Folsom, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Somerset 
County  Farm  Bureau  Association. 


Washburn,  Maine,  February  22,  1956. 
Senator  Frederick  G.  Payne, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Believe  rigid  farm  price  supports  undesir¬ 
able.  Control  diverted  acres  essential.  Dif¬ 
ficult  administer  but  important  to  North¬ 
east. 

Smith  McIntire. 


Waterville,  Maine,  February  20,  1956. 
Senator  Frederick  G.  Payne, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Payne:  I  am  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  S.  3183  as  it  now  stands.  Hope  you 
see  fit  to  vote  to  strike  out  sections  101,  102, 
105,  and  106. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Representative  Wallace  Woodworth. 

Turner,  Maine,  February  19,  1956. 
Hon.  Frederick  G.  Payne, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  your  opposition  to  S.  3183,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956  in  its  present  form.  Sec¬ 
tions  101,  102,  105,  106,  and  title  V  should 
be  changed  or  struck  from  the  act.  Agricul¬ 
ture  can  never  get  out  of  its  depressed  con¬ 
dition  if  laws  are  passed  which  add  to  our 
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present  surpluses.  We  favor  an  agricultural 
program  such  as  outlined  in  the  President’s 
message  to  Congress. 

A.  B.  Ricker, 

President,  Androscoggin  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  each  one  of  us 
should  stop  for  a  minute  or  so  and  try 
to  figure  out  how  we  can  get  more  money 
into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  If  we  do 
that,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  90 
percent  of  parity  supports  for  the  farm¬ 
er  will  come  nearer  guaranteeing  more 
money  in  his  pocket  than  anything  else. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  it  will 
be  found  that  the  prices  farmers  receive 
are  to  a  very  large  extent  regulated  by 
the  support  prices  Congress  fixes. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  year  a  billion  dollars  in 
net  income  has  been  taken  away  from 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  A  few  short 
years  ago,  farmers  had  an  income  of 
$17,200,000,000.  By  the  last  quarter  of 
1955  it  had  dropped  to  $10,200,000,000, 
which  represented  a  $7  billion  drop  for 
the  farmers,  while  every  other  group  in 
the  United  States  was  getting  an  in¬ 
crease. 

We  in  Congress  raised  the  minimum 
wage  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour.  I  was 
in  favor  of  that.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  saying  to  the  farmer,  “The  cost  of 
everything  you  buy  will  be  based  on  $1 
an  hour  instead  of  75  cents  an  hour.” 

Then  in  1955  we  put  into  effect  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  of  support  prices.  Remember 
that  the  flexible-support  prices  were  put 
into  effect  only  in  1955.  Do  not  let  any¬ 
one  tell  us  anything  to  the  contrary. 
Some  will  say  that  90  percent  of  parity 
supports  were  in  effect.  That  was  so, 
but  only  because  under  the  sliding-scale 
formula,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
kept  prices  at  90  percent.  If  supports 
had  been  allowed  to  go  lower,  we  know 
what  would  have  happened  at  the  elec¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Eisenhower 
changed.  We  hear  that  other  persons 
changed,  but  Mr.  Eisenhower  came  to 
South  Carolina  and  spoke  on  the  State- 
house  steps.  This  is  what  Mr.  Houston 
Manning  said: 

Gentleman,  in  1952  a  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Ike  Eisenhower, 
spoke  on  our  Statehouse  steps  right  over 
there.  I  don’t  pretend  to  tell  you  what  the 
President  said  in  Dakota  or  Minnesota.  I 
read  about  it.  I  heard  with  my  own  ears. 
He  spoke  of  his  attitude  toward  the  farming 
situation.  These  are  his  words,  not  part  of 
what  he  said.  He  said: 

“There  are  no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about  it. 
I  am  for  90-percent  parity  for  our  farmers, 
and  more  too,  if  necessary,  to  give  them  their 
just  share  of  our  national  income.” 

Those  are  his  words.  And  the  saddest 
thing  of  my  life,  gentlemen,  except  I  was 
sending  our  boys  to  Korea,  but  with  that 
exception  the  saddest  thing  is  to  see  a  fine 
man  like  Ike  Eisenhower,  a  man  I  put  up 
$750  to  elect— 

Yes;  he  is  disgusted. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Benson  is  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has  said 
he  will  be  willing  to  forego  scheduled 
cuts  in  cotton  acreage  the  next  year  if 
Congress  votes  for  flexible  supports 
ranging  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity.' 

If  that  is  not  an  offer  to  try  to  buy 
votes  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  What  I  have  just  read  has 
come  over  the  news  ticker.  We  have 
heard  recently  of  persons  offering  money 
to  campaign  funds  of  Senators  to  have 
them  vote  a  certain  way.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  comes  along  and  offers 
not  to  cut  acreage  if  the  price  supports 
on  products  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
are  kept  at  a  certain  level.  We  all  know 
that  if  acreage  is  not  cut,  there  will  be 
more  production.  It  has  been  shown 
by  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  say  much  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  today  where  I 
stand  on  the  question  of  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports.  I  spoke  at  some  length  last  week. 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  the 
meantime.  I  said  at  that  time  I  think 
we  put  altogether  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  maintenance  of  farm  prosperity 
through  dependence  on  price  supports, 
flexible  or  rigid,  which  is  dependency 
on  government. 

I  believe  firmly  the  farmers  of  this 
country  will  never  achieve  a  permanent 
high  level  of  income  and  prosperity  until 
they  take  things  into  their  own  hands 
and  handle  their  own  affairs. 

The  matter  before  the  Senate  today  is 
very  important.  How  we  vote  on  this 
question  may  determine  how  we  go  from 
now  on.  It  could  conceivably  indicate 
how  our  Nation  will  be  moving  and 
where  it  will  be  going  from  now  on. 

The  proponents  of  section  101  of  the 
bill  contend  that  a  restoration  of  high, 
rigid  price  supports  would  make  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  prosperous 
and  happy.  Mr.  President,  that  line 
of  reasoning  is  completely  false.  High, 
rigid  price  supports  never  have  brought 
prosperity  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
they  never  will.  High,  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
difficulties  the  American  farmer  finds 
himself  in  today. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
TMr.  Ellender]  lament  because  he  said 
the  American  farmer  is  being  brought  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Today,  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  American  farmer  is  not  what 
it  should  be;  since  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1952,  farm  market  prices  have 
dropped  from  113  percent  of  parity  to 
80  percent  of  parity,  in  January,  and  has 
risen  to  81  percent  last  month — a  drop  of 
32  parity  points  over  a  period  of  only  3 
or  4  years.  But  during  that  time,  30  of 
those  points  came  under  high,  rigid 


price  supports,  and  only  3 — in  fact,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  more  than  2  of 
those  points — have  come  since  last  sum¬ 
mer.  That  is  what  has  happened  to 
market  prices  under  high,  rigid  price 
supports  and  under  flexible  supports. 

Let  us  see  what  has  caused  the  drop 
in  net  farm  income  during  the  last  2 
years.  It  is  true  that  farmers  have  re¬ 
ceived  lower  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  had  good  crops,  and  crops  of 
good  quality.  In  most  cases  they  have 
been  sold  for  fair  prices.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  they  have  been  sold  for  high 
prices.  In  other  instances — as  in  the 
case  of  the  price  of  hogs  this  fall — they 
have  sold  for  very  low  prices. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  net  farm  in¬ 
come  is  the  difference  between  the  gross 
farm  income  and  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  gross  farm  income  is  very  little 
below  what  it  was  in  the  all-time  peak 
net  income  year  of  1947 — only  $1  billion 
less,  or  approximately  $33  billion,  as 
compared  with  $34  billion. 

Net  farm  income  has  dropped  down  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  production  costs.  What 
has  been  responsible  for  those  higher 
costs?  I  wish  to  point  out,  first,  that  the 
sharpest  increase  in  farm  production 
costs  has  come  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  buildings  and  equipment. 
In  the  banner  year  of  1947,  depreciation 
on  buildings  and  equipment  amounted 
to  only  $1,616,000,000.  Then  in  1954  it 
rose  to  $3,645,000,000 —  an  increase  of  $2 
billion  alone. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  summer  of  1954, 
a  tax  bill  was  before  the  Senate.  We  put 
into  that  bill  some  provisions  which  were 
good  for  the  farmer.  We  gave  the  farmer 
a  rapid  write-off  on  his  buildings  and  on 
the  equipment  he  had  bought.  Instead 
of  taking  40  years  to  amortize  the  cost 
of  a  new  barn,  he  could  amortize  his  cost 
in  approximately  19  or  20  years.  Instead 
of  taking  10  years  to  amortize  the  cost 
of  a  tractor,  he  could  amortize  its  cost  in 
5  or  6  years.  In  short,  we  just  about 
halved  the  period  of  time  previously  re¬ 
quired.  We  doubled  the  depreciation  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  that  is 
chargeable  against  production  costs.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  that  item,  alone,  ac¬ 
counts  for  at  least  two -thirds  of  the  drop 
in  net  farm  income  over  the  last  2  years. 

What  we  did  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer  reduced  his  income,  at  least  on 
paper. 

We  did  one  other  thing.  Previous  to 
1954,  when  the  farmer  built  a  new  pond 
or  drained  some  land,  and  when  that 
cost  him,  let  us  say,  $400  or  $500,  he  had 
to  add  that  amount  on  the  capital-gains 
side  of  his  books.  But  in  1954  we  passed 
good  legislation  permitting  the  farmer 
to  charge  the  cost  of  that  permanent 
soil-conservation  work  against  crop- 
production  expense.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  out  how  much  that  amounted  to. 
I  have  asked  the  Treasury,  but  the 
Treasury  have  not  yet  found  out  what 
it  amounts  to,  although  they  know  it 
amounts  to  quite  a  great  deal.  I  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
know.  But  assuming  that  we  took  $200 
million  from  one  side  of  the  farmer's 
books  and  put  it  on  the  other  side  of  his 
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books,  that  makes  a  difference  of  $400 
million. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  today  the 
farmer  is  prosperous.  He  is  not  now 
getting  anywhere  near  his  share  of  the 
unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  Nation, 
and  we  should  not  rest  until  we  see  to  it 
that  the  farmer  does  receive  a  more  equi¬ 
table  share,  his  proper  share,  of  the 
national  income. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  the  legislation 
we  passed  in  1954  is,  in  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  responsible  for  the  lower  net  income 
of  the  farm  population  today. 

To  get  back  to  the  rigid  support  pro¬ 
gram,  let  us  consider  what  high,  rigid 
price  supports  have  done  for  the  basic 
commodity  producers  of  the  United 
States  during  a  period  of  only  a  few 
years.  Let  us  consider  wheatgrowers 
first. 

The  wheatgrower  of  the  Great  Plains 
has  seen  millions  of  acres  of  his  normal 
production  transferred  to  other  States. 
He  has  seen  a  compulsory  reduction  of 
24  million  acres  in  the  planting  of  wheat. 
He  has  seen  nation  after  nation  apply 
subsidies  to  the  production  of  wheat  in 
their  own  countries  in  order  to  be  self- 
sufficient  and  in  order  to  be  independent 
of  American  sources  of  supply.  The 
cottongrower  has  seen  the  production  of 
synthetic  fibers  increase  until  today  the 
world  is  using  synthetic  textiles  which 
are  the  equivalent  of  13  million  bales  of 
cotton.  The  small  cottongrower  has 
seen  his  allotment  cut  and  cut  and  cut 
until  his  acreage  has  been  reduced  to  an 
uneconomic  size,  on  which  he  can  never 
expect  to  support  his  family  in  decency. 
The  cottongrower  has  seen  the  American 
umbrella  of  rigid  support  prices  induce 
production  in  foreign  countries  in  almost 
direct  proportion  to  the  reduction  in 
planting  required  in  the  United  States. 

Our  foreign  markets  for  cotton  are 
almost  gone ;  and  if  we  continue  to  price 
American  cotton  out  of  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  self-sufficient  in  another  2  years. 

American  textile  manufacturers  have 
been  put  to  a  disadvantage  and  now  are 
clamoring  for  trade  barriers  to  protect 
them. 

Cotton  production  in  the  United 
States  has  been  frozen  in  uneconomic 
producing  areas,  simply  because  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  trying  to  protect  his  production 
allotment.  The  total  production  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  has  arbi¬ 
trarily  been  cut  10  million  acres. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  high,  rigid 
price  supports  done  for  the  tobacco 
grower?  Because  of  the  nature  of  that 
commodity,  the  tobacco  grower’s  prices 
have  been  maintained,  but  he  is  rapidly 
losing  his  normal  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
whatever  further  time  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day,  when 
I  showed  how  high,  rigid  price  supports 
have  been  harmful  to  the  corn  grower, 
how  they  have  been  harmful  to  the  hog 


raiser,  and  how  they  have  hurt  the 
dairyman.  In  fact,  our  dairymen  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  what  happened 
to  them  during  the  years  when  they  lost 
14  percent  of  their  market. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  blame  for 
virtually  all  the  drop  in  farm  income 
since  1947  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  high, 
rigid  price  supports.  Do  we  wish  to 
continue  on  that  course?  Do  we  wish 
to  price  the  rest  of  our  exportable  farm 
commodities  out  of  the  world  market? 
Do  we  wish  to  force  an  increased  use  of 
substitutes  and  synthetics? 

Do  we  wish  to  deprive  the  American 
farmer  of  freedom  of  choice  in  manag¬ 
ing  his  own  farm?  Shall  we  insist  that 
the  American  fanner  come  on  bended 
knee  to  the  seat  of  Government  and, 
with  bowed  head,  petition  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  support  his  family  in  decency? 

If  that  is  what  we  want,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  then  we  should  vote  to  continue 
the  rigid  support  program.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  which  way  we  want 
to  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  could  have  heard  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  when 
he  spoke  last  night  on  this  subject.  He 
showed  where  we  are  headed  if  we  force 
our  farmers  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
Government  for  their  income  and  their 
welfare.  We  must  make  up  our  minds 
whether  we  want  to  continue  to  worship 
this  totem  pole  representing  a  political 
philosophy,  or  whether  we  want  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  real  farm  prosperity  in  America 
under  control  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  other  Sen- 
tors.  I  am  not  impressed  by  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  who  comes  from  a  State  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  produce  a  boll 
of  cotton,  a  peanut,  a  grain  of  rice,  or 
any  wheat,  corn,  or  tobacco,  so  far  as  the 
markets  of  the  country  are  concerned. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  engaged 
in  the  production  of  many  of  those  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  have  listened  to  Senators  read 
editorials  from  the  metropolitan  press  as 
to  what  is  good  for  the  farmers.  I  heard 
one  distinguished  Senator  say,  in  tribute 
to  two  of  our  colleagues,  that  they  were 
the  greatest  living  experts  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  favored  flexible  price 
supports.  He  also  stated  that  he  knew 
of  no  group  with  any  standing  which 
opposed  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  160,000  farm 
families  in  Oklahoma.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  find  1  out  of  20  who  agree  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
go  to  the  little,  farmers  across  the  Nation 
and  find  5  percent  of  them  who  agree 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  economic  measure  on  which  we 
shall  vote  this  year.  The  fate  of  more 
American  people,  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  economic  welfare,  depends  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  than  is  the  case  with  respect  to 


any  other  measure  on  which  we  shall 
vote  this  year. 

The  fate  of  the  lowest  income  group  in 
our  Nation  depends  on  the  vote  on  this 
measure.  One-fourth  of  the  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  in  our  country  have  an  average 
annual  income  of  less  than  $1,000  per 
family.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  farm 
families  in  the  country  have  an  average 
annual  income  of  less  than  $2,500  per 
family.  It  is  their  fate  which  rides  on 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  amendment. 

This  bill  purports  to  be  a  farm  bill. 
Let  me  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  brought  this  measure  to 
the  floor  that  it  constitutes  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  over  the  present  law.  I  am 
grateful  for  them  for  having  done  so, 
and  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  bill. 

I  challenge  any  Senator  to  deny  the 
statement  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  tear  the  very  guts  out  of  the 
bill,  so  far  as  concerns  any  benefits  from 
it  for  the  average  farmer.  The  soil 
bank  is  a  wonderful  thing,  if  and  when 
it  gets  to  work.  However,  the  provision 
for  90  percent  of  parity  on  the  basic 
crops  is  the  only  provision  in  the  bill 
which  would  add  to  the  income  of  the 
small  farmer  this  year.  It  is  the  only 
provision  in  the  bill  which  would  put  an 
additional  dollar  into  the  pocket  of  the 
average  farmer. 

There  are  millions  of  small  farmers. 
They  have  small  farms.  They  are  not  in 
a  position,  for  the  sake  of  a  meager  in¬ 
centive,  to  take  a  portion  of  their  limited 
acreage  out  of  production.  The  only  way 
they  can  be  helped  is  by  giving  them  a 
higher  price  for  what  they  sell;  and 
the  only  way  they  can  bet  a  higher  price 
for  what  they  sell  is  through  legislation 
which  increases  the  percentage  of  parity 
at  which  the  prices  of  their  products  will 
be  supported. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  surpluses. 
It  is  said  that  high  price  supports  cre¬ 
ated  the  surpluses.  That  is  plain  tommy- 
rot.  There  is  no  support  price  under 
beef  cattle  or  hogs,  yet  we  have  a  greater 
surplus  of  those  two  commodities  than 
of  any  other  commodities  on  the  farm. 
Today  cattle  are  selling  under  60  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  and  hogs  are  selling  un¬ 
der  50  percent  of  parity.  Was  that  sur¬ 
plus  created  by  high  price  supports? 
There  are  no  price  supports  on  those 
commodities. 

The  surpluses  were  created  during  the 
war,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  upon  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  produce  for  security.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  called  upon  industry  to  produce 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  guns;  and  when 
the  Korean  war  was  over  we  had  a  $145 
billion  surplus  in  planes,  tanks,  ships, 
and  guns.  We  still  have  $120  billion  of 
that  surplus,  which  was  produced  for  the 
security  of  our  country. 

Is  anyone  asking  industry  to  carry 
that  burden  around  its  neck,  and  hold 
down  the  price  of  everything  it  produces 
until  the  surplus  is  used  up? 

The  surplus  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  was  produced  by  the  farm  families 
of  our  country  in  response  to  the  call  of 
our  Government  to  produce  to  insure  our 
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chances  for  survival.  There  was  about 
$6  billion  of  surplus  when  the  Korean 
war  was  over.  Many  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  wanted  it  to  be  an  albatross 
around  the  neck  of  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  until  it  is  dissolved.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  want  the  burden  to  be  placed  upon 
the  backs  of  those  who  already  carry  the 
heaviest  burden.  It  is  the  desire  of  some 
to  burden  them  with  the  weight  of  that 
which  they  produced  for  the  security  of 
their  country  in  time  of  war,  at  the  call 
of  their  country  to  produce  for  freedom, 
for  security,  and  for  survival. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
two  more  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  two  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  farmers  are  before 
the  Congress  today  asking  for  help.  If 
we  do  not  give  it  to  them,  to  whom  shall 
.they  go?  Are  we  to  throw  them  back 
on  Benson,  and  on  the  marketplace?  I 
would  just  as  soon  be  in  hell  with  my 
back  broken  as  to  be  a  farmer  standing 
before  Benson,  or  in  the  marketplace,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  either  sympathy,  charity, 
or  assistance. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  this  issue.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  stand  before  us  today  asking  us 
for  relief.  The  only  relief  in  this  bill, 
•in  the  form  of  additional  cash  in  the 
pocket  of  the  average  farmer,  is  in  the 
provision  for  90  percent  of  parity.  If 
we  eliminate  that  provision  from  the  bill, 
we  are  in  the  position  of  him  who,  when 
asked  for  bread,  gave  a  stone.  We  can¬ 
not  face  the  fanners  of  the  country  on 
the  basis  of  any  claims  of  meeting  our 
responsibility  unless  we  bring  forth  a  bill 
which  helps  them  now.  This  provision 
is  the  only  one  in  the  bill  that  will  do  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George], 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  identify  myself  with  the 
arguments  which  have  been  made  in 
favor  of  a  90  percent  of  parity  price  on 
all  the  basic  commodities.  I  believe  that 
comparable  legislation  should  be  enact¬ 
ed  in  behalf  of  the  perishable  crops,  so 
that  under  some  sort  of  measure  we  can 
give  to  the  producers  of  even  perishable 
crops  a  reasonable  price  for  their 
products. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  are 
supporting  our  Armed  Forces — our  Air 
Force,  our  Navy,  and  our  ground 
forces — to  the  extent  of  $34  billion  or  $35 
billion  a  year,  we  haggle,  as  it  were,  over 
a  decent  price  to  the  producers  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  fibers,  which  are  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  this  country 
as  are  guns,  ships,  and  planes.  They 
may  not  be  so  vital  at  a  given  moment, 
but  the  safety  of  the  Nation  depends 
upon  a  prosperous  agriculture.  It  is 
shortsighted  for  anyone  to  take  a  con¬ 
trary  view. 

For  20  years  and  more  the  entire  farm 
program,  following  the  giving  of  any 
kind  of  price  support,  involved  a  loss  of 


only  about  $53  million  a  year.  An  un¬ 
precedented  crop  was  made  for  2  years 
in  succession  throughout  the  Nation. 
That  probably  would  not  happen  again 
in  the  lifetime  of  any  American  farmer 
who  is  engaged  in  the  making  of  those 
crops. 

Mr.  President,  nations  have  gone  down 
and  civilizations  haw  perished  at  the 
hands  of  an  invading  army  because  of 
the  depletion  and  impoverishment  of 
their  soil.  Yet  because  5  or  6  billion 
dollars  have  been  involved  in  the  past 
few  years,  with  unprecedented  events  oc¬ 
curring  within  that  period,  we  hesitate 
to  incur  the  very  reasonable  cost  of  a 
farm  program  which  might  make  a  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture,  while  spending  $35 
billion  annually  to  keep  up  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Food  and  fiber  are  just  as  essential 
and  just  as  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  as  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Certainly  when  any  man  or  any  agency 
of  Government  can  fix  farm  prices  at 
a  lower  point  and  can  flex  that  price 
up  or  down,  the  whole  tendency  of  that 
sort  of  legislation  is  to  drive  farm  prices 
down. 

I  have  always  voted  for  high  parity 
price  supports.  I  have  no  apology  to 
make  for  it.  I  know  that  in  the  bill  there 
is  not  anything  to  help  the  farmer  now, 
in  1956,  although  he  has  lost  money  and 
although  the  price  of  his  product  is 
going  down.  There  is  not  anything  in 
the  bill  to  help  him,  except  a  high  parity 
price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  It  proposes  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  provision  for  90 
percent  supports  for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  soil-bank 
program  is  the  first  realistic  approach  we 
have  made  which  is  designed  to  achieve 
a  solution  of  the  agricultural  surpluses 
that  are  today  destroying  the  farmers’ 
markets.  Surpluses  have  weakened  farm 
prices  at  the  market  place,  and  that  is 
basically  why  the  farmer  is  suffering  a 
loss  in  his  income. 

All  we  need  do  is  examine  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics  and  we  find  that  farm 
income  has  dropped  from  $17,200,000,000 
in  1947,  to  $10,200,000,000  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

There  is  only  one  positive  way  of  giv¬ 
ing  strength  to  the  farmers’  markets, 
and  that  is  to  restore  temporarily  90- 
percent  price  supports  until  such  time  as 
the  soil  bank  becomes  fully  operative  and 
removes  the  burden  of  surpluses  now 
depressing  the  farm  economy.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
the  support  price  for  wheat  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1956.  It  will  be  down  27 
cents  a  bushel — down  from  $2.08  to  $1.81. 
The  Secretary  has  also  announced  that 
the  support  price  on  corn  will  be  down 
18  cents  a  bushel.  Reduced  support 
prices  on  wheat  and  corn  will  reflect  re¬ 
duced  prices  on  feed  grains.  They  will 
reflect  lower  prices  on  sorghum  grains 
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of  the  Southwest.  Reducing  support 
prices  on  wheat  and  corn  will  also  affect 
adversely  prices  on  the  oils,  whether  cot¬ 
tonseed,  soybean,  or  flaxseed.  In  short, 
such  price  reductions  on  these  two  basics 
will  directly  affect  adversely  all  farm 
prices.  How  can  we  justify  this?  We 
cannot. 

We  cannot  impose  further  price 
reductions  upon  agriculture  without 
threatening  to  destroy  what  the  young 
men,  who  fought  for  this  great  country 
in  World  War  n  and  in  the  Korean  war, 
have  worked  to  build  up.  These  young 
men  came  out  of  military  service  and 
assumed  heavy  financial  obligations  in 
order  to  establish  a  farm  home  and  to 
begin  their  farming  operations. 

Such  a  young  man  is  today  faced 
with  a  further  reduction  in  his  income. 
He  is  faced  with  burdensome  interest 
rates  on  his  obligations.  If  we  reduce 
the  income  of  that  young  family,  we 
will  threaten  its  liquidation.  Yet,  if  we 
callously  put  that  young  farmer  out  of 
business,  we  still  will  not  reduce  the 
production  on  the  land.  All  we  will  be 
doing  is  to  take  the  property  out  of  his 
hands  under  a  forced  sale  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  someone  who  is  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  reap  the  benefit. 

Those  are  some  of  the  personal  factors 
that  are  involved  in  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  They  also  should  not  be  disre¬ 
garded. 

Mr.  President,  the  soil  bank  is  the 
first  realistic  approach  toward  solving 
the  surplus  problem.  It  is  the  first  in¬ 
telligent  approach  we  have  taken.  It  is 
the  first  time  we  promise  a  man,  that 
if  he  will  not  cultivate  an  acre,  he  will 
be  compensated  for  putting  that  acre 
into  soil-building  and  conservation 
practices.  Such  compensation  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  meet  his  taxes,  his  over¬ 
head,  and  his  general  farm  operating 
expenses.  Heretofore  we  have  diverted 
acres  from  wheat  to  corn  or  to  cotton 
or  to  some  of  the  other  basic  crops.  All 
we  have  done  is  to  transfer  production 
of  one  kind  of  crop  to  another  crop.  We 
have  diverted  acreage  from  wheat  and  it 
has  gone  into  the  production  of  sorghum 
grains  in  the  Southwest;  in  the  North¬ 
west  former  wheat  acreage  has  gone  in¬ 
to  the  production  of  barley  and  of  other 
feed  grains.  In  the  South,  we  have 
diverted  from  cotton  to  either  corn  or 
soybeans,  or  some  kind  of  feed  crop.  In 
other  words,  the  land  was  never  taken 
out  of  production.  We  have  never  re¬ 
duced  our  total  farm  plant.  That  is 
why  I  say  that  the  soil  bank  program 
is  the  first  intelligent  approach  we  have 
ever  undertaken  to  reduce  total  acreage 
under  production. 

I  urged  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  over  2  years  ago  to  take  this  same 
approach.  I  received  an  unsympathetic 
response.  Today  we  are  aproaching  the 
problem  intelligently.  However,  we 
shall  not  get  sufficient  compliance  this 
year  to  materially  reduce  the  surpluses. 
It  will  be  well  into  1957  before  that  will 
be  accomplished.  Therefore  until  we 
are  able  to  reduce  the  total  acres  under 
production,  we  shall  not  reduce  the  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  the  farm  economy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  jeopardy. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  more  minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  until  we  reduce  the  number  of  acres 
harvested,  the  surpluses  will  continue  to 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  stability  of 
the  farmers’  markets.  In  the  meantime, 
if  we  reduce  price  supports  the  farmer’s 
income  will  decline  further,  just  as  was 
the  case  with  milk  when  the  price  sup¬ 
port  was  administratively  reduced.  The 
price  of  milk  dropped  59  cents  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  on  the  very  day  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  announced  the  re¬ 
ductions. 

This  is  far  more  serious  than  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  mere  words  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I 
have  received  a  telegram  today  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  7,  1956. 
Senator  Edward  J.  Thye, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Today’s  Minneapolis  paper  states  1,100  of 
Minneapolis  Moline  1,300  employees  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  off.  This  is  a  real  indication  as 
to  the  effect  of  falling  farm  prices.  Use  every 
effort  to  push  through  90  percent  of  parity 
as  a  stopgap  measure.  Congratulations  on 
your  wonderful  stand  on  this  issue. 

P.  B.  O’Shea. 

Could  this  be  a  prophecy  of  the  future? 
I  sincerely  hope  not,  but  I  shall  not  take 
the  hazardous  course  of  action  of  accept¬ 
ing,  without  objection,  lower  price  sup¬ 
ports  which  will  mean  reduced  farm  in¬ 
come  this  crop  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  try  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  interests  of  both  the  consumers 
and  the  farmers  of  my  State.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  defense  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  16  million  consumers  of  New 
York.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  deeply 
the  vital  importance  of  advocating  and 
supporting  the  legitimate  and  proper  in¬ 
terests  of  the  dairy  and  other  farmers 
who  are  so  vital  a  factor  in  the  economy 
of  New  York  and  of  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  I  have  always  felt  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  consum¬ 
ers  are  not  only  reconcilable,  but  indi¬ 
visible,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  the  farmer  is  essential 
to  the  stability  of  our  national  economy. 

In  regard  to  the  pending  bill,  I  have 
weighed  most  carefully  the  facts  as  they 
have  been  given  me  in  regard  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  dairy  producers 
of  New  York  find  themselves.  I  have 
studied  the  effect  which  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son’s  policies,  under  the  present  law, 
have  had  upon  New  York  dairy  farmers 
and  the  economy  of  New  York  State. 

I  am  aware  that  New  York  dairy  fann¬ 
ers  are  not  as  directly  and  immediately 


affected  by  the  price-support  program  as 
the  dairy  producers  of  other  States.  We 
market  most  of  our  milk  in  fluid  form. 
I  regret  very  much  that  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  consistent  with  its  approach  in 
other  fields,  has  sought  to  divide  the 
dairy  producers  of  New  York  from  the 
dairy  producers  of  other  States,  and  to 
give  our  dairy  producers  the  feeling  that 
their  interests  are  different  from  those 
of  other  dairy  producers.  We  were  told, 
and  are  still  being  told,  that  the  level 
of  dairy  price  supports  is  of  no  real 
concern  to  us,  since  most  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  finds  its  way  into  the  fluid-milk 
market.  I  judge  this  to  be  the  old  device 
of  divide  and  conquer. 

I  feel  that  the  interests  of  our  dairy 
farmers  are  inseparable  from  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  farmers  of  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  level  of  dairy  support  does 
affect  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York. 
It  has  affected  them  most  seriously  and 
adversely. 

The  welfare  of  the  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York  State  requires  that  the  price- 
support  program  for  dairy  products  be 
made  consistent  with  the  price-support 
program  for  all  the  other  farm  products. 
As  long  as  New  York  dairy  farmers  have 
to  buy  price-supported  grain  and  feed, 
it  is  to  our  vital  interest  to  have  a  com¬ 
parable  price  floor  under  dairy  products. 
I  believe  that  price  supports  alone  may 
not  be  the  final  answer  to  our  problem. 
But  I  know  that  the  alleged  solutions 
proposed  by  Secretary  Benson  have  been 
even  less  acceptable.  They  have  served 
only  to  drag  the  dairy  farmer  down. 

Mr.  President,  the  Benson  experiment 
has  failed.  Unfortunately  that  experi¬ 
ment  involved  people — human  beings. 
The  experiment  was  launched  by  this  ad¬ 
ministration  on  April  1,  1954,  when  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  undertook  to  see  what 
would  happen  to  dairy  farmers  in  this 
country  if  he  dropped  the  price  support 
level  for  dairy  products  from  90  to  75 
percent. 

Mr.  Benson’s  “flexing”  of  the  dairy 
farmers,  Mr.  President,  has  almost 
broken  them,  and  will  be  recorded  as  a 
dismal  and  tragic  failure. 

When  Mr.  Benson  decided  on  this 
grim  experiment,  he  publicly  laid  down 
two  criteria  by  which  he  would  judge  its 
success  or  failure.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  decrease  in  the  production  of  milk. 
The  second  was  an  increase  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  Now  that  the  experiment  has 
run  for  almost  2  years,  let  us  judge,  on 
the  basis  of  the  experimenter’s  own  find¬ 
ings,  the  progress  made  toward  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  its  objectives. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what 
Mr.  Benson’s  statisticians  report  on  the 
effect  the  experiment  has  had  on  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  1953,  the  year  before  the  experiment 
started,  and  at  a  time  when  milk  and  its 
products  were  under  a  90  percent  support 
level,  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country 
produced  slightly  over  120  billion  pounds 
of  milk,  and  now,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Benson  that  he  estimates  1956 
production  at  126  billion  pounds.  It 
should  be  painfully  obvious  to  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son,  the  experimenter,  that  his  experi¬ 
ment  has  failed  on  this  point. 


Now  let  us  examine  the  results  of  the 
experiment  on  the  per  capita  sales  of 
milk  and  dairy  products.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called,  Mr.  President,  that  when  Mr. 
Benson  started  this  experiment  he  justi¬ 
fied  it  on  the  ground  that  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  were  pricing  themselves  out  of  the 
market.  He  argued  that  by  lowering 
their  prices,  with  the  aid  of  his  experi¬ 
ment,  they  could  expect  increased  income 
from  greater  sales,  and  we  would  eat  our 
way  to  better  days. 

Again,  let  us  refer  to  the  statistical 
information  on  consumption  issued  by 
Mr.  Benson.  We  find  that  the  per  capita 
sales  of  dairy  products  from  commercial 
sources  actually  have  decreased  from  688 
pounds  in  1952  to  682  pounds  in  1955. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Benson’s  experiment  has  failed  on  all 
counts,  and  must  be  recorded  as  a  tragic 
error. 

The  dollars-and-cents  cost  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  an  inadequate  basis  on  which 
to  evaluate  its  effect.  However,  it  does 
indicate  the  extent  of  its  failure.  Mr. 
Benson’s  experiment  on  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  has  cost  them  over 
$1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  the  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  exactly  what  this  ill-fated 
tinkering  with  the  welfare  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  Nation  has  cost  the  dairy 
farmers  of  New  York.  Perhaps  our 
farmers  have  not  suffered  quite  as  much 
as  the  farmers  of  other  States.  But 
that  is  no  consolation.  They  have  suf¬ 
fered.  Their  income  has  decreased.  The 
price  of  milk  has  gone  down.  The  re¬ 
turns  received  by  the  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York  from  milk  products  other  than 
fluid  milk  have  fallen  even  more. 

I  have  received  convincing  evidence 
that  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State 
have  suffered  an  unsupportable  loss  in 
the  returns  they  get  for  their  labors. 
They  were  already  among  the  lowest 
paid,  per  hour  of  work,  in  our  entire 
population.  Today  they  are  even  more 
so.  They  earn  less  than  62  cents  an 
hour. 

Whatever  doubts  I  may  have  con¬ 
cerning  the  long-range  wisdom  of  the 
price-support  program — and  I  have  very 
grave  doubts  indeed — I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  there  is  no  other  solu¬ 
tion  pending  before  us  in  legislative  form 
that  can  rescue  the  farmers  of  my  State 
and  of  the  Nation  from  the  plight  into 
which  they  have  been  forced  by  the 
policies  of  this  administration.  . 

I  must  vote  in  favor  of  the  program 
set  forth  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  including  the  provision  for 
fixed  price  supports  and  in  favor  of  the 
considerable  improvements  which  are 
made  in  the  committee  bill  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation  and  of  New  York  State. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  votes  I  shall 
cast  on  the  farm  bill,  in  support  of  the 
committee  measure,  will  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
farmers.  No  one  will  ever  convince  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  consumers  can 
truly  benefit  from  the  distress  of  the 
farmers. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  amendments.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  New  York 
and  of  the  Nation. 


1956 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  may  be  offered.  Before  it  is  offered, 
I  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  Anderson  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  the  short  time  remaining. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clei’k  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Allott 

George 

Miilikin 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Gore 

Morse 

Barrett 

Green 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neely 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Butler 

Ives 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Chavez 1 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Clements 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Langer 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Welker 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Flanders 

Frear 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 

Mansfield 

in  the  chair) . 

A  quorum  is 

present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  understand, 
the  vote  will  be  on  the  Anderson  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  for  flexible  supports  in¬ 
stead  of  a  high  fixed  parity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  correct. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  for 
himself,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
beginning  with  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  down  to  and  including  line  2 
on  page  2,  as  follows: 

PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEES - BASIC  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  (d)  (6)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(6)  except  as  provided  In  section  402,  the 
level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1956 


and  1957  crops  of  any  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  other  than  wheat  if  producers  have 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  therefor,” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 


nays  41,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 54 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Iowa 

Allott 

Duff 

Martin,  Pa. 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

Miilikin 

Barrett 

Eastland 

Pastore 

Beall 

Flanders 

Payne 

Bender 

Frear 

Potter 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Purtell 

Bible 

Green 

Robertson 

Bricker 

Hayden 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Holland 

Smathers 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd 

Ives 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Stennis 

■Carlson 

Kennedy 

Watkins 

Case,  N.  J. 

Knowland 

Welker 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Malone 

NAYS — 41 

Williams 

Barkley 

Jackson 

Morse 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Mundt 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Murray 

Clements 

Kefauver 

Neely 

Daniel 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Langer 

O'Mahoney 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Russell 

Ervin 

Long 

Scott 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

George 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Hennings 

McClellan 

Thye 

Hill 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Young 

So  Mr.  Anderson’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  and  Mr.  CASE  of 
South  Dakota  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

&Mr.  HICKENLOOPER .  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  identified  as 
”3-6-56 — G.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  aware  that  his  amendment  is  a  lengthy 
one.  Does  the  Senator  desire  that  the 
amendment  be  read  by  the  clerk? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment;  I  shall  comment  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hick¬ 
enlooper,  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr. 
Jenner,  and  Mr.  Capehart  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  5,  immediately  following 
“Sec.  203.”,  insert  “(a)-” 

Page  7,  line  15,  insert  before  the  period 
the  language  ",  or  in  the  case  of  corn,  below 
their  farm  acreage  allotments  or  their  farm 


base  acreages  established  as  provided  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  203,  whichever 
is  in  effect.” 

Page  7,  line  16,  change  “(a)”  to  "(1).” 

Page  7,  line  17,  insert  after  the  words 
"acreage  allotment,”  the  following:  “or,  in 
the  case  of  corn,  his  farm  acreage  allotment 
or  farm  base  acreage,  whichever  is  in  effect.” 

Page  7,  line  18,  change  “(b)”  to  “(2).” 

Page  7,  line  21,  change  “(c)”  to  “(3).” 

Page  8,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

“(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
calendar  year  in  which  an  acreage  reserve 
program  will  be  in  effect  for  corn,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  he'reof, 
ascertain  and  proclaim  (i)  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  provided  for  in  section 
301  (b)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1301  (b) 
(4) ),  and  (ii)  the  total  base  acreage  of  corn 
for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  for 
such  calendar  year.  For  1956  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn-producing  area  previously  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  the  total 
base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  shall  be  proclaimed  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act.  Such  total  base  acreage  shall  be 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  during  the 
3  years  1953,  1954,  and  1955.  The  total  base 
acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  among  the  counties  in  such  area 
on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  corn  in  such 
countips  during  the  5  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  apportionment  is  made  (plus,  in  appli¬ 
cable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under  pre¬ 
vious  agricultural  adjustment,  conservation, 
and  soil-bank  programs),  with  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  for  trends 
in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the 
promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices: 
Provided,  That  any  downward  adjustment  for 
the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices 
shall  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  total  base 
acreage  that  would  otherwise  be  apportioned 
to  such  county.  The  base  acreage  for  the 
county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  through  the  local  committees,  among 
the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  corn  (planted  and  diverted), 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  type 
of  soil,  and  topography. 

“(2)  This  subsection  (b)  shall  become  in¬ 
operative  after  1956  if  in  the  referendum 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  406  hereof, 
producers  do  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section.” 

Page  9,  line  8,  insert  after  the  words  “as 
amended”  the  following:  “or,  in  the  case  of 
corn,  their  acreage  allotments  or  farm  base 
acreages,  whichever  is  in  effect.” 

Page  9,  line  13,  beginning  with  the  word 
“Producers”  strike  down  through  the  word 
“upon”  in  line  14,  on  page  10,  and  substitute 
therefor  the  following:  “Producers  shall  be 
compensated  for  participating  in  the  acreage 
reserve  program  through  the  issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary — (1)  in  cash  upon  presentation  by  the 
producer  or  by  any  holder  in  due  course  or 
(2)  at  the  option  of  the  producer  in  the  case 
of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  grains 
and  upon  presentation  by  him,  in  grains 
(such  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary 
at  such  levels  as  he  determines  will  not  mate¬ 
rially  impair  the  market  price  for  such  grain 
yet  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
encourage  acceptance  of  payment  in  grains 
in  lieu  of  cash)  :  Provided,  That  disposition 
of  quantities  of  stocks  hereunder  in  any  one 
year  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  such  quantities  of  such  commod¬ 
ities  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  be 
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a  reasonable  estimate  of  what  would  have 
been  produced  for  marketing  during  such 
marketing  year  on  the  acreage  withheld  from 
production  under  the  provisions  of  this  act: 
And  provided  further,  That  such  stocks  shall 
not  be  released  prior  to  the  end  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  harvesting  season  for  the  particular 
commodity  being  released.” 

Page  10,  line  21,  after  the  period  insert  the 
following  sentence:  “The  rates  of  payment 
offered  under  this  section  shall  be  such  as 
to  encourage  producers  to  underplant  their 
allotments  more  than  1  year.” 

Page  21,  line  14,  revise  the  first  sentence  of 
section  215  to  read  as  follows:  “No  person 
shall  be  eligible  for  payments  of  compensa¬ 
tion  under  this  act  with  respect  to  any  farm 
for  any  year  in  which  the  acreage  of  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  other  than 
wheat  or  corn  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity  under 
title  ill  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  or  the  wheat  acreage 
on  the  farm  exceeds  the  larger  of  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotment  under  such  title  or 
15  acres,  or  the  corn  acreage  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  base  acreage  for  corn.” 

Page  21,  line  23,  following  the  word  “allot¬ 
ment,”  insert  the  following:  “or  farm  base 
acreage  for  corn.” 

Page  36,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert: 

“Sec.  406.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  in  lieu  of  corn  acreage 
allotments  for  1956  (which  shall  be  inopera¬ 
tive  for  1956),  the  Secretary  shall  require  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
on  corn,  that  the  producer  agree  to  devote 
an  acreage  of  cropland  (tilled  in  normal  ro¬ 
tation),  at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to 
either  the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  equal  to  15 
percent  of  such  producer’s  farm  base  acreage 
for  corn.  The  producer  by  electing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program, 
underplanting  his  farm  base  acreage  for 
corn,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  203  hereof,  shall  earn  a 
payment  under  subtitle  A  of  this  title.  Tire 
producer  by  electing  to  participate  in  the 
conservation  reserve  program  and  otherwise 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  207 
hereof  shall  earn  a  conservation  reserve  pay¬ 
ment  under  subtitle  B  of  this  title. 

“(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  corn  in  1956  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops  in 
lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  price  support  as  provided  in 
section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  produ¬ 
cers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a 
price-support  program  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  (c) ,  no  acreage  allotment  of  corn 
shall  be  established  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any 
farm,  with  respect  to  the  1957  and  subse¬ 
quent  crops,  and  price  support  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  assist  producers  in 
marketing  corn  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic 
production  of  corn.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes  or  such 
portion  of  that  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  presentation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Yesterday  evening  I  spoke  on  the 
amendment,  and  I  shall  be  very  brief 
today.  There  is  an  explanation  of  it  in 


the  Record,  which  is  on  the  desk  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  solely  and  entirely  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  corn  into  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate  committee,  and  make  it 
practicable  and  workable  to  include  corn 
in  the  soil  bank,  conservation  reserve, 
and  acreage  reserve  programs. 

As  the  bill  came  from  the  committee, 
leaving  in  the  law,  as  it  does,  the  for¬ 
mula  by  which  the  commercial  corn 
area  acreage  of  this  country  must  be 
reduced  or  fixed  according  to  a  formula, 
it  is  impossible,  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  for  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  to 
participate.  I  shall  try,  in  a  few  words, 
to  explain  why. 

Under  the  formula  presently  existing 
in  the  law,  which  would  not  be  charged 
by  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate 
committee,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  announce  each 
year,  after  applying  that  formula,  the 
number  of  acres  necessary  to  have  a 
normal  supply  of  a  particular  commod¬ 
ity  for  the  ensuing  year. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts, 
and  rice,  a  floor  has  been  written  into 
the  law  below  which  the  Secretary  can¬ 
not  go  in  establishing  the  number  of 
supportable  acres.  With  respect  to  corn, 
there  is  no  such  floor.  Consistently  and 
traditionally,  those  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  have  planted  slightly  more 
than  56  million  acres  of  corn.  Last  year 
supportable  acres  numbered  a  little 
more  than  49  million,  under  this  for¬ 
mula,  and  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
farm  acres  could  comply,  because  the 
farmers  were  cut  down  to  such  a  point 
that  they  could  not  operate  their  units 
advantageously. 

Under  the  formula,  which  had  to  be 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  prior  to  February  1  of  this  year,  the 
corn  acreage  had  to  be  further  reduced 
to  43  million  acres. 

The  corn  farmers  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  simply  could  not  live  and  par¬ 
ticipate  when  the  acreage  allocations 
were  reduced  to  49  million  acres.  They 
have  far  less  ability  and  inclination  to 
accept  a  reduced  acreage  allotment  of  43 
million. 

What  the  question  amounts  to  is  this: 
A  farmer  who,  in  his  normal  rotation 
practices,  has,  for  instance,  a  100-acre 
corn  base,  in  order  to  participate  last 
year,  under  the  49-million-acre  allot¬ 
ment,  had  to  reduce  that  100-acre  base  to 
approximately  87  acres.  If  he  reduced 
it  to  87  acres,  he  was  in  compliance  and 
was  eligible  for  price  supports.  Still, 
in  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  which  is  the 
greatest  corn-growing  State  in  the 
Union,  only  23  percent  of  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefits  of  price  supports,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  only  ones  who  put 
their  corn  to  seal  in  my  State.  So,  77 
percent  of  the  farmers  got  no  support 
prices  at  all  except  through  feeding  op¬ 
erations  or  in  the  free  market. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  commercial 
corn  area,  under  the  supports  as  they 
existed  last  year,  was  not  materially  ben¬ 
efited  by  the  90-percent  supports,  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  corn  on  the  market 
ran  from  as  low  as  80  cents  a  bushel  in 
Indiana  and  85  cents  a  bushel  in  Illinois 


to  $1.10  or  $1.15  in  Iowa.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  high  price  in  Iowa  was  that 
there  was  a  drought  there  last  year. 

But  the  price  of  corn  was  roughly  from 
70  to  72  percent  of  parity.  Ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  did  not  apply  to  the  corn 
produced  by  the  corn  farmers,  because  it 
was  not  applicable.  The  corn  farmers 
simply  could  not  exist  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  cannot  comply  when 
the  acreage  is  further  reduced,  this  year, 
under  the  formula,  to  43  million  acres. 
Therefore:  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
for  the  corn  farmers  to  participate  in  the 
soil  bank  and  in  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve,  because  under  present  law  they 
must  be  in  compliance  before  they  can 
place  any  acres  in  the  soil  bank.  So,  Mr. 
President,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  we 
are  eliminating  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
corn  farmers  in  the  commercial  corn 
area  from  the  possibility  of  participating 
in  the  soil  bank,  and  thereby  we  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mi-.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  What  supports  will  the 
corn  farmers  receive  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  First,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  complete  my  state¬ 
ment.  Thereafter,  if  sufficient  time  re¬ 
mains,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the 
question  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  asked. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  this:  In  the  commercial  corn  area 
we  have  had  consistently,  year  in  and 
year  out,  approximately  56  million 
acres — or,  to  be  more  exact,  56,400,000 
acres — planted  to  corn.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  corn  from  that  corn 
acreage  was  put  under  seal  and  received 
the  benefits  of  the  support  price. 

I  propose  to  be  realistic.  In  these 
amendments,  I  propose  that,  roughly,  we 
establish  a  farm  base  acreage,  which  is 
the  average  acreage  planted  for  the  past 
3  years  in  the  commercial  corn  area. 
Let  us  make  that  the  corn  base  acreage. 
Every  farmer  in  the  commercial  corn 
area  who  stays  within  his  farm  base 
acreage  will  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
supports.  Being  in  compliance  on  his 
farm  base  acreage — which  is,  in  effect, 
an  allotment,  but  is  a  realistic  one,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  traditional  planted  acres — 
he  is  eligible  to  receive  the  supports. 
Furthermore — and  this  is  unique,  inso¬ 
far  as  the  situation  today  is  concerned — 
while  we  have  permitted  cotton  farmers, 
wheat  farmers,  peanut  farmers,  and  rice 
farmers  voluntarily  to  put  acres  into 
the  soil  bank,  I  propose  that,  as  a  part 
of  the  procedure  in  return  for  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  supports  by  a  corn  farmer 
who  stays  within  his  farm  base  acreage, 
he  must  put  15  percent  of  his  available 
acres  into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve — for  which,  of  course, 
he  will  receive  ample  pay. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
asked  me  what  the  support  price  would 
be.  As  the  situation  now  stands,  and 
with  elimination  of  90  percent  of  parity, 
the  support  price  has  been  announced 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  81 
percent  of  parity — which  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.40  a  bushel,  or  slightly 
more  than  that,  in  the  case  of  corn. 

What  will  happen  is  this — and  I  shall 
use  this  illustration,  as  I  did  yesterday 
evening:  Consider,  for  instance,  a  farm 
in  the  commercial  com  area  which  has 
an  historic  acreage  base,  considering  ro¬ 
tation,  of  100  acres.  If  the  farmer  oper¬ 
ating  that  farm  were  to  comply  with  the 
law  as  it  would  be  under  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  and  if  he  were  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  43  million 
acres  allocation,  he  would  have  to  cut  his 
acreage  below  75,  this  year.  Inasmuch 
as  he  could  not  live  with  the  88  acres  he 
was  allowed  last  year,  how  could  he  live 
with  less  than  75  acres,  in  the  case  of  a 
diversified  farming  operation? 

Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  he 
must  be  in  compliance,  or  else  he  can¬ 
not  get  supports  or  put  acres  in  the  soil 
bank.  The  same  farm  has  a  base  of  100 
acres.  If  the  farmer  overplants  that 
base,  he  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
price  supports,  or  will  not  be  eligible  to 
contribute  to  the  soil  bank.  But  if  he 
stays  within  his  farm  base  acreage,  he 
will  receive  price  supports  at  $1.40  a 
bushel,  or  slightly  more.  That  situation 
will  extend  throughout  the  commercial 
corn  area,  and  will  apply  to  every  farmer 
who  keeps  within  this  average,  normal, 
historic  base. 

In  effect,  that  will  make  available  to 
the  corn  farmer  approximately  from  25 
percent  to  28  percent  more  actual  cash 
support  value  than  he  possibly  could  re¬ 
ceive  under  the  present  law  or  if  the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry  became  law  with¬ 
out  the  inclusion  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  THYE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  THYE.  What  percentage  of  sup¬ 
port  would  a  producer  who  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  receive? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  would  re¬ 
ceive  81  percent. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is,  as  announced 
for  the  calendar  year  1956  and  this 
year? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  1956. 

Mr.  THYE.  So  he  would  receive  81 
percent  on  his  quota;  and  his  quota 
would  be  how  many  acres  of  the  100 
acres? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  His  quota 
would  be  the  entire  farm  base  acreage. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  would  be  100  acres? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  100  acres. 
Bear  in  mind  that  he  would  have  to  put 
15  percent  of  the  tillable  acres  or  the 
ci’op-producing  acres  into  either  the 
acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve. 

Mr.  THYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  would  be 
15  percent  of  the  100  acres. 

As  I  stated  last  night,  for  that  purpose 
he  could  take  5  acres  out  of  corn  pro¬ 


duction  and  10  acres  out  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beans;  or  he  could  decide  hot  to 
take  any  acres  out  of  the  production  of 
corn,  and  he  could  take  the  entire  15 
acres  out  of  the  production  of  soil-de¬ 
pleting  crops.  My  amendment  would  al¬ 
low  him  to  plan  his  operations.  If  he 
wished  to  plant  100  acres  to  corn,  he 
could  do  so;  but  then  he  would  have  to 
take  15  acres  out  of  the  production  of 
other  grain-producing  or  feed-producing 
crops. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  proposal,  Madam 
President,  is  a  realistic  approach  to  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  as  regards  corn  acreage, 
and  also  to  get  more  acres  into  the  soil 
bank. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  THYE.  And  the  farmer  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  identical  supports,  namely,  81 
percent - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  calendar  year  1956;  and  the  81 
percent  would  be  only  on  the  farmer’s 
proportionate  share  of  the  43  million 
acres. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  without 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  Yes;  without  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  THYE.  But  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  adopted,  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  increase  to  his 
historical  corn  base. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  THYE.  And  then  he  will  comply 
with  the  15  percent  retirement  of  acres 
to  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  THYE.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
a  good  one. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  object  is 
to  take  out  of  production  feed-producing 
acres.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  this  is  the 
only  area  where  the  amendment  will  be 
compulsory.  It  will  be  voluntary — and, 
of  course,  there  is  a  good  reason  for  that 
provision — in  the  case  of  cotton;  we  do 
not  compel  the  cotton  farmers  to  put  any 
acres  in  the  soil  bank.  We  do  not  com¬ 
pel  the  wheat  farmers  to  put  any  acres 
in  the  soil  bank.  The  same  applies  to 
the  farmers  who  produce  the  other 
basics. 

The  reason  for  that  provision  is  that 
when  those  farmers  voted  their  own 
quotas,  last  year,  in  the  case  of  these 
products  the  question  of  a  mandatory 
contribution  was  not  included  in  the 
question  at  issue ;  and  the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  saying  that  one  does  not 
change  the  rules  when  a  runner  is  be¬ 
tween  secdnd  base  and  third  base.  So 
we  do  not  now  attempt  to  impose  com¬ 
pulsion  on  those  farmers,  inasmuch  as 
compulsion  was  not  a  part  of  what  they 
voted  on  last  year. 

I  hope  that  next  year  we  can  have  a 
mandatory  contribution  in  the  case  of 
all  these  crops.  However,  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers  are  willing  “to  take  it’’  this  year;  and 
we  are  willing  to  impose  that  upon  them. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  a  very  intriguing  and  ap¬ 
pealing  amendment.  It  was  discussed 
at  great  length  in  committee.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  time  when  we  knew  what  was 
going  to  be  the  fate  of  the  90  percent 
price  support,  there  were  arguments  both 
pro  and  con  with  respect  to  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment.  The  90  percent 
feature  having  been  defeated,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  adoption  of  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  becomes  almost  man¬ 
datory  if  we  are  to  protect  the  corn 
farmer  under  the  prevailing  situation. 
There  is  no  future  for  him  if  he  must 
take  acreage  control  with  the  reduction 
of  price  supports.  As  a  consequence 
there  will  be  noncompliance,  and  more 
acres  of  corn  will  be  produced,  in  my 
opinion,  than  would  now  be  the  case 
without  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  five  more  minutes. 

I  agree  in  general  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  However,  whether 
the  90  percent  feature  was  defeated  or 
rejected  would  make  no  difference.  This 
amendment  would  be  necessary  because 
of  the  acreage  reduction  in  the  present 
law,  which  would  bring  the  acreage  down 
to  43  million  acres,  and  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  live  with  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  difference  being 
that  without  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment,  had  the  90  percent  remained  in  the 
bill,  he  would  have  received  90  percent, 
whereas  now  he  will  receive  only  81  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Less  than  20 
percent  of  the  farmers  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Those  who  complied 
would  receive  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Those  who 
sealed  would  receive  it.  In  the  Senator’s 
own  State,  only  about  18  percent  of  the 
corn  in  the  commercial  corn  area  ac¬ 
tually  went  to  seal,  and  in  my  State  only 
23  percent  of  the  corn  in  .the  commercial 
corn  area  actually  went  to  seal.  Those 
producers  were  the  only  ones  who  got 
the  benefit  of  90  percent,  or  any  other- 
support  price. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  page  6  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  there  is  a  provision 
with  respect  to  a  referendum  among  the 
farmers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  that  for  this 
year  the  81  percent  price  support,  with¬ 
out  the  acreage  reduction,  may  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  corn  farming  areas 
in  comparison  with  our  other  alternative. 
What  disturbs  me  is  what  will  happen 
after  this  year’s  crop.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  briefly  the  choices  which  will 
confront  the  farmer  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  propose  a 
referendum  not  later  than  December  15, 
1956.  If  in  that  referendum,  two-thirds 
of  the  corn  farmers  approve  the  so-called 
farm  base  acreage  proposal,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue.  If  they  do  not  approve — which 
means  that  they  disapprove  of  the  farm 
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base  acreage,  which  I  do  not  think  they 
will  do;  and  I  believe  they  will  approve  it 
wholeheartedly — but  if  they  do  not  ap¬ 
prove,  that  will  mean  that  they  are  dis¬ 
approving  allocations  and  allotments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  At  what  price  would 
they  have  their  corn  supported  in  the 
event  they  should  disapprove  in  the  ref¬ 
erendum  of  the  Hickenlooper  plan? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  they  ap¬ 
prove  the  corn  base  acreage  allotments, 
the  supports  will  remain  at  from  75  to  90 
percent,  discentionary  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary.  If  they  disapprove  allotments, 
it  means  that  they  disapprove  of  the 
program,  and  then  price  supports  will 
be  completely  discretionary  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary,  without  limit  or  without 
ceiling. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  still  from  75  to  90 
percent? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No.  It  would 
not  be  from  75  to  90  percent.  It  would 
be  at  any  figure  the  Secretary  might 
choose. 

As  the  amendment  provides,  it  is  to  be 
at  such  a‘  level  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  assist  producers  in  marketing 
com  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  but 
not  encourage  the  uneconomic  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn — that  is,  if  they  approve  al¬ 
located  acres,  or  farm  base  acres. 

There  will  be  a  session  of  the  Senate 
beginning  in  January.  By  that  time  we 
shall  know  more  about  how  this  plan  will 
work.  The  farmers  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote.  This  is  the  first  time 
there  has  been  any  kind  of  referendum. 
It  follows  the  general  pattern  of  the 
referendums  with  relation  to  the  other 
basic  ci’ops,  with  respect  to  which  the 
farmers  have  an  opportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  principle  of  base  al¬ 
lotments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  now  prevail  in  view  of 
the  recent  roll  call  vote  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  Senator  representing  a  corn 
producer  must  be  necessity  now  vote  for 
this  amendment,  to  give  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducer  a  fair  break  for  this  year  and  an 
opportunity  for  expanded  income  in  1956. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question.  My  time  has  al¬ 
most  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  excellent.  I  shall  vote  for  it.  I 
think  it  is  the  one  answer  to  the  corn 
situation.  I  know  that  our  farmers  in 
Indiana  will  be  enthusiastic  about  it.  My 
best  judgment,  as  a  corn  farmer,  is  that 
it  will  do  the  job  of  reducing  the  surplus 
and  bringing  the  price  of  corn  in  the  open 
market  up  to  where  it  belongs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident  I  yield  myself  one  more  minute. 

This  amendment  would  not  tend  to 
increase  the  average  corn  acreage 
planted  in  the  commercial  corn  area  by 
a  single  acre,  because  it  fixes  the  corn 
base  at  what  we  calculate  pn  the  basis 
of  the  average  of  the  past  3  years,  or 
approximately  56,400,000  acres.  That 
cannot  be  exceeded.  No  farmer  can  ex¬ 
ceed  his  farm  base  acreage  and  receive 


support.  So  it  would  not  tend  to  increase 
the  corn  acreage. 

Mr.  CURTIS  rose. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  my 
minute  is  about  up.  If  I  have  time,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Take  the  case  of  a  corn 
farmer - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  a 
question. 

Take  the  case  of  a  corn  farmer  who 
planted  within  his  allotment  in  1955,  and 
assume  that  the  Senator’s  amendment 
is  agreed  to  and  the  farmer  plants  with¬ 
in  his  allotment  in  1956. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  mean  his  farm  base  acreage? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  he  receive  more 
money  for  his  crop  under  the  Senator’s 
amendment  at  the  flexible  rate  than  he 
would  by  planting  within  his  allotment 
under  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  will  re¬ 
ceive  between  20  and  28  percent  more 
under  the  price  support  than  he  pos¬ 
sibly  could  under  the  unrealistic  situa¬ 
tion  which  would  exist  if  my  amend¬ 
ment  were  not  adopted,  because  if  my 
amendment  is  not  approved  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  farmers  can  live  with¬ 
in  their  allotments,  so  they  will  disregard 
them.  If  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
more  nearly  100  percent  of  the  farmers 
in  the  Corn  Belt  can  live  within  their 
base  acreage,  which  they  will  have  any¬ 
way  on  their  farms.  „ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
farmer  who  lives  within  his  allotment, 
under  the  Senator’s  proposal,  with  the 
same  production  per  acre.  Would  he  re¬ 
ceive  more  money  than  if  he  operated 
under  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Indeed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  that  number  of 
acres  and  with  the  support  price  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  committee — - — 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  the  bill 
as  it  comes  from  the  committee,  he  would 
have  to  operate  with  further  reduced 
acreage  this  year.  Assuming  a  100-acre 
base,  he  would  have  to  cut  to  75  acres. 
If  he  received  90  percent  on  75  acres,  he 
would  not  get  as  much  money  as  he 
would  get  if  he  received  81  percent  on  90 
acres,  if  he  elected  to  put  10  acres  in  the 
acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  corn  acreage  for 
this  year  has  already  been  announced. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Should  the  Senator's 
proposal  become  law  before  the  time  to 
plant  corn,  it  will  mean  an  increase  in 
the  acreage  allotment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
pired.  , 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

If  a  farmer  should  acfcept  the  further 
reduced  acreage  and  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  it  would  mean  that 
he  would  go  back  to  his  normal  average 
farm  base  acreage,  so  he  would  have 
more  acres. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  he  have  more 
acres  than  he  would  have  under  the 
present  acreage  announcement? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  but  the 
farmer  on  the  family  farm  who  had 
overplanted  would  be  brought  down  to 
the  normal  farm  acreage  base. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment  in  its  present  form.  Sev¬ 
eral  amendments  relating  to  corn  were 
presented  to  the  committee  during  its 
deliberations,  and  evei’y  time  a  proposal 
of  this  or  similar  nature  was  offered  the 
committee  voted  it  down.  A  proposal 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to 
maintain  feasible  corn  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  so  as  to  place  corn  in  a  category 
similar  to  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts,  and 
other  basic  crops.  In  the  case  of  corn, 
the  farmers  do  not  vote  on  whether  or 
not  they  should  have  acreage  allotments. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fixes  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  planted  within 
the  commercial  corn  area,  without  re¬ 
ferring  the  matter  to  the  corn  producers 
for  approval  by  referendum  vote. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  fixed  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  forty-nine-million-plus  acres  to 
be  planted  to  corn.  As  I  recall,  if  a 
farmer  in  the  Corn  Belt  complied  with 
his  acreage  allotments,  he  would  receive, 
by  virtue  of  that  compliance,  a  price- 
support  loan  at  87  percent  of  parity. 

This  year,  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
as  it  is  written,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announced  an  acreage  allotment 
for  corn  of  about  forty-three-million- 
plus  acres,  with  a  support  price  of  81 
percent  of  parity. 

What  would  the  pending  amendment 
do?  Instead  of  establishing  the  acreage 
allotment  for  corn  at  a  realistic  level, 
the  amendment  seeks  to  permit  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area  to  be  allotted  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  about  57  million  acres.  That 
amount  of  acreage_represents  no  reduc¬ 
tion  whatsoever  from  prior  plantings — it 
is  about  the  average  that  has  been 
planted  in  the  corn  area  for  the  past  5 
years. 

What  else  would  the  amendment  do? 
The  support  price  that  was  announced 
for  this  year,  81  percent  of  parity,  would 
remain  available  for  all  of  the  corn  to 
be  produced  from  the  57  million  acres. 

My  friend  from  Iowa  states  that  the 
amendment  would  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  corngrower  to  get  into  the  soil- 
bank  program  by  forcing  him  to  put  15 
percent  of  his  acres  either  into  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  or  the  conservation  reserve. 

What  the  amftxdment  does  is  to  per¬ 
mit  the  corn  farmers  in  the  commercial 
area  of  the  United  States  to  plant  57 
million  acres  of  corn  if  they  desire,  and 
to  take  their  15-percent  reduction  by 
participating  in  the  conservation  reserve 
program.  It  does  not  guarantee  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  corn  acres,  because  the 
portion  of  the  farmer’s  land  he  can  util¬ 
ize  and  put  into  the  soil  bank  need  not 
be  his  allotted  corn  acres. 

Therefore,  as  I  see  it,  the  corngrower 
will  get  a  bonanza.  He  will  be  able  to 
plant  as  many  acres  of  corn  as  he  has 
planted  in  the  past,  and  the  average  for 
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the  last  7  or  8  or  10  years  has  been  56 
million  to  57  million  acres  per  year. 

Not  only  does  the  amepdment  cancel 
out  the  allotment  made  by  the  Secretary 
for  this  year,  not  only  does  it  increase  it 
by  13  million  acres,  but  it  also  gives  to 
the  corngrowers  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  program  indefinitely  if  they  see 
fit  to  do  so.  If  the  amendment  fails, 
they  then  go  back  to  the  present  law, 
which  would  mean  a  return  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  program,  about  which  they  are 
complaining. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  merely  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  exists,  corn  is  being  definitely  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  If  the  formula  for 
supported  acres  were  applied  to  wheat, 
for  instance,  which  has  a  protected  floor 
in  the-  law  of  55  million  acres,  wheat 
would  have  18,580,000  acres. 

If  it  were  applied  to  upland  cotton, 
which  is  protected  at  17,391,000  acres  in 
the  law,  there  would  be  6,690,000  acres  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon.  The  base  cotton  limitation  is 
not  figured  on  an  acreage  basis,  but  on 
a  minimum  number  of  bales.  So  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned,  there  is  a  limitation 
of  55  million  acres,  but  the  acreage  that 
has  been  planted  by  the  farmers  in  the 
commercial  wheat  area  in  the  past  has 
been  as  high  as  82  million  acres.  The 
overall  average  has  been  about  65  million 
to  66  million  acres  per  year.  Today,  the 
total  national  wheat  allotment  is  55  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  Insofar  as  the  wheat  farmer 
is  concerned,  if  he  is  to  come  into  the 
acreage-reserve  program,  he  must  take 
the  acres  put  into  that  phase  of  the  soil 
bank  from  the  55  million  acres.  In  the 
corn  area,  under  this  amendment,  acres 
put  in  the  acreage  reserve  would  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  a  historic  planting  of  56  to 
57  million  acres — which  is  about  the  total 
acreage  allotment  for  the  commercial 
corn  area  envisioned  by  the  amendment. 
The  commercial  corn  area  would  be  able 
to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too,  so  to  speak. 

I  cannot  see  anything  fair  in  that.  I 
go  back  to  what  I  said  when  I  was  inter¬ 
rupted — and  I  do  not  mind  being  inter¬ 
rupted — that,  under  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  if  the  corn  farmers  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn  area  of  this  Nation  are  desirous 
of  having  discretionary  price  supports 
without  acreage  allotments  for  1957,  they 
can  vote  for  such  a  program  in  a  refer¬ 
endum  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary. 
If  they  fail  to  vote  for  such  a  program 
next  year,  under  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  they  would  go 
back  to  the  same  law  that  is  now  on  the 
statute  books,  and  which  they  say  does 
not  permit  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  soil-bank  program. 

When  the  matter  was  voted  on  in  com¬ 
mittee  I  told  my  good  friend  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  realistic 
number  of  acres  as  a  base,  not  the  his¬ 
torical  plantings,  we  might  be  able  to  get 
together  on  something.  However,  if  the 
corn  people  are  to  be  permitted  to  plant 
as  many  acres  as  they  have  had  in  the 


past  and  then  receive  a  support  price  on 
production  from  that  acreage  for  this 
year  at  81  percent  of  parity,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  right. 

The  program  called  for  in  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  an  injustice  to  the  wheat  grower; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  injustice  to 
every  producer  of  the  basic  commodities, 
other  than  corn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  corn 
farmer  is  being  discriminated  against 
now,  and  the  wheat  farmer  is  getting 
support  for  36  million  acres  more  than  is 
necessary  under  the  formula.  The  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  is  getting  support  for  10,700,- 
000  acres  more  than  the  formula.  The 
corn  farmer  is  asking  only  for  support 
for  the  normally  usable  nonsurplus  corn. 
The  corn  farmers  are  not  producing 
great  surpluses  of  corn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  minimum  acre¬ 
age  for  the  commercial  corn  area  called 
for  in  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  the 
average  annual  acreage  planted  during 
the  past  10  years,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  with 
respect  to  the  wheatgrower,  he  must 
start  with  a  national  acreage  allotment 
of  55  million  acres  and  take  some  of  those 
allotted  acres  and  put  them  into  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve.  Meanwhile,  the  pending 
amendment  would  permit  the  corn- 
grower  to  start  out  with  the  average 
amount  of  acreage  he  has  planted  each 
year  over  the  past  10  years — 55  million 
acres.  Then,  he  makes  his  contribution 
to  the  soil  bank  from  that  amount  of 
acreage.  We  say  to  the  corngrower,  “If 
you  want  to  put  up  to  15  percent  of  that 
amount  into  the  acreage  reserve,  you 
may  do  so,  but  you  do  not  have  to  do  it.” 

The  amendment  provides  that  an 
acreage  equal  to  15  percent  of  his  base 
acreage  must  go  into  the  soil  bank.  He 
still  has  an  option  of  putting  either  corn- 
allotment  acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve 
or  other  tilled  land  in  the  conservation 
reserve. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  the  Senator  would 
propose  a  minimum  acreage  allotment 
which  is  reasonable,  say,  50  million  acres, 
and  start  from  there  and  require  the 
placing  of  allotted  corn  acres  into  the 
acreage  reserve,  that  might  be  reason¬ 
able.  Yet,  even  if  we  did  that,  we  would 
still  be  giving  to  the  corn  farmer  a  better 
deal  than  has  been  given  to  the  wheat- 
grower,  the  peanutgrower,  or  in  fact, 
any  producers  of  the  other  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  program 
did  not  work.  The  farmers  could  not 
live  with  the  situation.  They  are  seed¬ 
ing  56  Vz  million  acres  of  corn.  We  do 
not  have  a  great  surplus.  I  should  like 
to  make  them  eligible  to  put  15  percent 
of  their  acreage  into  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  willing  to  do 
so,  and  I  want  to  help  the  corn  producers 
to  do  so ;  but  let  me  suggest  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  he  not  place  an  acreage  floor 
on  corn  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
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normal  annual  planted  acreage  in  the 
commercial  corn  area. 

The  percentage  of  allotted  acres  in 
compliance  last  year  was  54.2. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  last 
year  the  wheat  farmers  brought  their 
production  down  to  approximately  the 
amount  of  our  domestic  needs  plus  ex¬ 
ports?  The  surplus  wheat  over  these 
needs  was  10  million  or  15  million 
bushels. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
The  issue  I  am  trying  to  place  before 
the  Senate  is  that  there  should  be  a 
provision  in  the  amendment  to  force  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  allotted  corn 
acreage  to  go  into  the  acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  any  wheat 
farmer  would  be  very  happy  to  have  his 
normal  wheat  acreage  restored  as  is  pro¬ 
posed  here  for  corn  and  in  addition  a 
raise  in  price  support  levels. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
recollection  that  corn  is  the  only  basic 
commodity  which  has  never  been  under 
marketing  quotas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  was  a  provision 
in  the  law  relating  to  it,  but  that  was 
eliminated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Corn  has  always  had  a  high  standing  in 
the  price-support  program.  This  is  an 
effort  to  make  them  stand  even  higher. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  One  farmer  can  plant 
corn  under  loan  and  his  neighbor  can 
plant  all  he  wants  to,  and  suffer  no  pen¬ 
alty  whatever  for  it,  whereas  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  basic  commodities  are 
subjected  to  very  severe  penalties  if  they 
overplant  by  as  much  as  half  an  acre. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
unfair  proposition.  It  means  taking 
money  away  from  the  producers  of  other 
basic  commodities  who  have  already  been 
cut  to  the  bone  on  their  marketing  quo¬ 
tas  and  are  severely  penalized  if  the  ex¬ 
ceed  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  in¬ 
tended  to  emphasize  in  the  statement  I 
have  just  made. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  reiterate 
that  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  would  cheerfully 
join  Senators  from  the  corn-producing 
States  in  permitting  their  farmers  to 
participate  in  the  soil  bank  if  they  should 
offer  a  reasonable  amendment.  If  we 
could  make  the  minimum  acreage  50 
million  acres,  or  even  51  million  or  52 
million,  and  then  require  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  it  be  put  into  the  acreage 
reserve,  that  might  be  reasonable.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  is  equitable  to  offer  an 
amendment  providing  that  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  can  plant  the  same  number  of 
acres  they  have  been  planting  for  the 
past  10  years,  on  an  average,  and  receive 
the  same  support  price — 81  percent  of 
parity — as  if  they  reduced  their  acreage 
to  43  million  acres  and  then  in  addition 
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let  them  get  by  without  being  required  to 
put  an  acre  into  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  shall  oppose  the  amendment,  and  X 
believe  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  will  oppose 
it,  as  well.  I  do  believe  that  if  an  effort 
were  made  to  make  the  base  acreage 
realistic,  the  amendment  would  have 
wide  support.  Forty-nine  million  acres, 
or  even  51  million  acres,  would  be  all 
right  in  my  opinion.  But  it  would  be 
unfair  to  allow  the  corn  producer  to 
plant  the  same  acreage  they  have  been 
planting  for  the  past  10  years,  on  an 
average,  and  then  not  force  them  to  go 
into  the  acreage  reserve  phase  of  the 
soil-bank  program.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  fair. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  43  million  acres 
proposed  for  this  year  is  not  realistic? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  so  stated  in  com¬ 
mittee.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  proposed  an 
amendment  to  cancel  out  the  43-million 
acre  allotment  and  make  it  49  million 
acres-plus. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  year’s  quota. 

Mi'.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South 'Dakota'  I  may 
say  that  in  my  State  the  corn  program 
simply  is  not  working.  There  has  been 
almost  an  even  3  million  acres  planted 
every  year,  regardless  of  what  the  sup¬ 
port  has  been.  To  go  down  to  2,200,000, 
which  would  be  our  share  under  the  43 
million  figure,  would  simply  mean  that 
we  would  not  have  compliance  by  the 
corn  farmers  this  year.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  quoted  a  figure  of  54  percent;  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  for  the 
commercial  areas. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
State  the  compliance  was  about  40  per¬ 
cent  2  years  ago  and  possibly  44  percent 
last  year.  But  the  program  is  not  work¬ 
ing  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  just  as 
much  corn  being  planted  every  year  in 
South  Dakota  as  there  has  been  in  the 
past  5  years.  They  try  to  break  up  the 
acreage,  but  nothing  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

All  the  Secretary  has  to  do  is  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  acreage  allotment  of  so  many 
acres,  and  the  farmer  must  comply  with 
that  acreage  allotment  in  order  to  bor¬ 
row  the  support  price  previously  fixed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  has  said,  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  discussed  in  considerable  detail 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  It  is  a  very  tempting  amend¬ 
ment,  particularly  to  Senators  who  are 


from  corn  States.  But  also  it  is  the  key 
to  Pandora’s  box  of  trouble. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell] .were  here  at  this  moment — he 
had  to  step  off  the  floor — because  in  his 
comments  he  put  his  finger  upon  what 
can  happen  if  we  proceed  in  this  kind 
of  expedient  manner. 

If  we  are  to  take  allotments  off  corn, 
and  if  we  are  to  let  corn  farmers  seal 
any  amount  of  corn  they  want  to  seal, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  if  we  impose 
allotments  upon  other  producers,  then 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 
not  take  the  props  off  every  allotment 
in  the  bill. 

I  say  to  Senators  from  the  cotton 
States  if  the  amendment  be  agreed  to, 
there  will  be  no  reason  why  allotments 
should  not  be  removed  from  cotton, 
and  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
removed  from  wheat. 

Let  us  consider  the  amendment  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Where  did  the  amendment  come 
from?  How  did  it  get  administration 
support?  A  few  weeks  ago  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  not  sure  it  was  in  support 
of  the  proposal.  But  now  letters  have 
been  revealed  indicating  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  supports  the  proposal. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
one  thing.  This  is  a  1-year  amendment, 
for  the  year  1956.  Not  only  will  corn  be 
harvested  in  some  parts  of  our  country 
around  September  and  October,  but  also 
votes  will  be  harvested  in  1956.  This  is 
an  election-package  amendment.  Let  us 
call  it  what  it  is.  After  1956  the  whole 
roof  can  fall  in  on  our  corn  farmers, 
because  the  amendment  provides  that 
for  1956  there  will  be  56  million  acres  of 
corn,  which  is  the  national  historical 
base. 

Each  farmer  has  his  historical  base 
of  corn  acreage,  provided  he  puts  15  per¬ 
cent  of  his  total  cultivated  acreage  into 
a  conservation  reserve  or  acreage  reserve. 
This  is  the  goal  for  any  farmer  under  the 
acreage-conservation  reserve. 

So  what  is  being  said  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  very  frankly,  is  this:  “Mr.  Corn 
Farmer,  plant  your  corn,  fertilize  your 
fields,  double  your  production,  and  you 
will  be  given  $1.40  a  bushel  on  all  the 
acreage  you  have  ever  had  as  a  historical 
base  for  corn.” 

As  a  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  ought  to  say  this  is  a  wonderful 
idea.  It  will  mean  that  the  corn  farmers 
in  southern  Minnesota  will  be  able  to 
plant  all  they  can  get  on  their  acres, 
fertilize  the  land,  use  the  best  seeds,  and 
be  able  to  seal  all  of  it,  if  they  want  to 
do  so,  at  $1.40  a  bushel.  If  this  is  the 
way  it  is  desired  to  run  a  farm  program, 
I  want  to  know  it. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  actual 
taking  of  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  an  election  year  in  an  effort 
to  do  what  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
berger]  proposes  to  do,  except  that  the 
amendment  is  not  a  bipartisan  one.  The 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  provides  that  a  certain  amount  of 
money  shall  be  taken  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  each  political  party. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  provides 
that  the  money  shall  be  taken  out  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  one  po¬ 
litical  party. 

I  have  quit  being  a  milquetoast  about 
discussing  amendments.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  shall  be  agreed  to,  we  shall  open 
up  and  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
farm  price-support  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  rose  a  moment  ago 
when  the  Senator  said  the  amendment 
would  benefit  the  farmers  of  his  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  1  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  1956.  But  over  the 
long  range,  it  not  only  would  destroy 
any  productive  farm  program;  it  would 
magnify  all  the  errors  which  have  been 
committed,  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
commodities.  A  farm  program  could 
not  possibly  be  maintained  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct,  because  the  section  on 
page  6  reads: 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  corn  in  1956  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops 
in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  and  price  support  as  provided 
in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  two -thirds  or  more  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a  price- 
support  program  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section  (c),  no  acreage  allotment  of  corn 
shall  be  established  for  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for 
any  farm,  with  respect  to  the  1957  and  sub¬ 
sequent  crops,  and  price  support  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determipes  will  assist  producers  in 
marketing  corn  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic 
production  of  corn. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  leg¬ 
islative  gobbledygook?  It  means  that 
in  1956,  by  December  15,  a  farmer  will 
have  to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  crop  year  1957  on  a  75 
percent  to  90  percent  of  parity  basis 
under  allotments,  or  whether  he  wants 
to  have  the  range  from  0  to  90. 

There  will  be  built  up  under  this 
amendment  such  confounded  surpluses 
that  there  will  be  only  one  choice  in  1957, 
even  if  allotments  are  given,  and  that 
is  to  cut  the  corn  acreage  back  to  30 
million  acres.  The  Secretary  will  have 
to  cut  it  back.  It  is  not  easy  to  talk 
about  this  amendment  in  the  light  of 
the  bonanza  it  offers  for  1  year. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  connection  with 
the  possible  cut,  would  the  corn  farmers 
have  to  cut  the  quota,  or  would  they 
simply  be  cut  back  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  would  simply 
be  cut  back.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  this 
year  announced  the  corn  allotment  acre¬ 
age  of  43  million  acres  at  just  about 
the  time  the  amendment  came  up  for 
discussion.  That  is  what  I  call  rigging 
the  deck  or  stacking  the  deck.  In  other 
words,  the  corn  allotment  program  has 
been  made  so  stringent  at  43  million 
acres  under  allotments  that  of  course 
it  will  not  work. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  means  by  “rigging  the  deck.” 

I  am  not  familiar  with  that  language. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  language  is 
just  as  confusing  as  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Whatever  it  means, 
it  means  the  farmer  is  rigged  without 
his  own  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  means 
there  is  a  joker  in  the  deck. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  believe  I  now  get 
the  meaning  of  the  Senator’s  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  explain  it  in  more  definite  and 
precise  terms.  If  I  was  not  able  to 
"•explain  it  to  the  Senator  a  moment 
ago — indeed,  my  explanation  was  very 
poor — I  apologize. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  agree  that  a 
43  million-acre  allotment  simply  will  not 
work? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  it  will  not 
work.  I  know  it  is  not  justified.  I 
know  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  43  million  acres,  because  he 
did  not  want  it  to  work. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposal? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  is  that 
there  should  be  90  percent  for  corn, 
which  the  Senate  just  rejected.  Second, 
there  should  be  at  least  49  million  acres 
of  corn,  which  is  a  reasonable  allotment. 
I  took  down  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  when  he  said,  “We  are  not 
producing  surpluses.”  That  is  true;  we 
are  not.  We  are  not  producing  surpluses 
of  corn.  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  in 
public  that  we  have  a  monstrous  surplus 
of  corn.  But  his  agents  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  and  said  we  did  not  have  enough 
corn,  even,  for  a  350-million  bushel  set- 
aside. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  said  we  are  not 
producing  surpluses.  He  said  further 
that  56  million  acres  will  produce  nor¬ 
mal,  usable  quantities  of  corn.  If  56 
million  acres  will  produce  normal,  usable 
quantities  of  corn,  why  did  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  cut  back  the  acres  for  corn 
production,  except  for  reasons  of  politics? 

I  do  not  mind  the  administration  buy¬ 
ing  the  election;  but  if  they  are  going 
to  buy  it,  I  want  them  to  do  it  on  all 
commodities.  Let  them  stop  discrimi¬ 
nating. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  election 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  see  any  reason  why  corn 


should  receive  the  treatment  advocated 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  without  simi¬ 
lar  treatment  being  given  to  the  feed 
grains,  such  as  grain  sorghum? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  None  at  all.  I  am 
hoping  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  offer 
his  amendment,  which  includes  some 
controls,  as  a  substitute  amendment, 
and  which  includes  the  word  “corn.” 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows  that  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self,  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  , 
I  have  offered  an  amendment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  feed  grains,  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  90-percent  supports.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  in  view  of  what  has  already  hap¬ 
pened,  the  support  price  will  have  to 
be  lowered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  Sen¬ 
ator  make  it  75  to  90. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Or  80  percent  for  this 
year  at  least.  Our  amendment  provides 
that  farmers  who  participate  in  this 
program  must  lay  out  at  least  20  per¬ 
cent  of  their  cultivated  acreage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  If  the  same  thing  ap¬ 
plied  to  corn,  does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  would  accomplish  what  we  are 
working  for? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Insofar  as  a 
workable  proposal  is  concerned,  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
much  better.  I  think  the  soundest  pro¬ 
posal  was  the  one  we  started  off  with, 
but  once  we  chop  off  the  head  of  the  bill, 
and  we  start  chipping  off  parts  of  the 
body,  we  are  not  going  to  make  the 
torso  look  better  by  chopping  off  an  arm. 

Let  me  state  what  we  have  before  us. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  said  the  corn 
program  did  not  work  well  last  year. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  corn 
program  did  not  work  well  last  year  was 
.  that  there  were  so  many  bushels  of  feed 
corn  produced,  because  we  did  not  have 
a  sensible  farm  program,  and  there  was 
competition  from  cheap  feed  grains, 
which  lowered  the  price  of  corn.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  we  make  corn  production 
unlimited,  we  shall  drive  feed  grain 
prices  down  even  more,  and  there  will 
be  corn  and  feed  grains  available  for 
expanded  hog  and  livestock  production, 
and  there  will  be  a  greater  supply  of 
many  perishable  commodities,  hogs,  and 
other  livestock. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  If  the  amendment  on 
corn  is  defeated,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  intend,  inasmuch  as  the 
cosponsors  of  the  proposal  are  willing, 
to  include  the  word  “corn”  in  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  feed  grains, 
and  to  write  into  the  amendment  lan¬ 
guage  which  will  provide  a  program  to 
enable  farmers  voluntarily  to  retire  ad¬ 
ditional  acreage  in  order  to  make  the 
program  work  as  to  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  shoud  be  pleased  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  one  which  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  offer,  because  I  think  we  ought  to 


vote  the  pending  amendment  down,  un¬ 
less  we  want  to  see  commodity  after  com¬ 
modity  destroyed  insofar  as  effective 
production  controls  and  an  effective 
price  support  program  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  utterly  shocked  by 
the  unprincipled  methods  being  used  by 
the  administration  on  the  farm  bill.  I 
want  to  review  very  briefly  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  saying.  It  has 
been  talking  about  great  surpluses.  It 
has  been  saying  that  we  need  to  bring 
supply  into  balance  with  demand.  Ad¬ 
ministration  spokesmen  have  accused 
everybody  in  the  country  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  wrong  except  themselves.  I  sug¬ 
gest  one  improvement  in  this  adminis¬ 
tration:  “Go  take  a  look  in  the  mirror 
and  see  who  the  culprit  is.” 

This  particular  administration  simply 
says  the  historical  base  of  56  million 
acres  shall  be  available  for  planting  corn, 
and  the  acreage  reserve  sections  of  the 
soil  bank  shall  be  available  to  the  56 
million  acres. 

The  pending  amendment  simply  pro¬ 
vides  that  farmers  shall  be  given  open  in¬ 
vitation  to  plant,  plant,  and  plant  for  1 
year,  and  fertilize,  fertilize,  and  fertilize 
for  1  year,  and  after  the  1  year,  after 
certain  persons  have  gotten  back  into 
the  White  House  and  into  the  Congress, 
then,  Mr.  Farmer,  beware.  Beware  of 
these — well,  I  like  the  Greeks  too  well,  so 
I  cannot  use  that  quotation — beware  of 
these  Republicans  bearing  gifts.  Beware 
of  this  Trojan  horse.  Beware  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  mutilate  a  farm  program.  It  has 
already  been  hacked  into  small  bits — at 
least  a  part  of  the  progrm  has  been — and 
if  we  want  to  destroy  the  whole  program, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  do  it  commodity  by 
commodity.  I  have  worked  too  hard  for 
a  farm  program,  and  believe  in  it  too 
strongly,  to  let  that  happen. 

In  committee,  while  some  of  us  dis¬ 
agreed  on  price  support  levels — and  we 
had  our  arguments — the  same  ones  who 
disagreed  on  price-support  levels  surely 
recognized  that,  if  we  were  to  have  a 
price  support  program,  there  had  to  be 
controls  unless  we  were  going  to  provide 
supports  ranging  from  0  to  90.  But 
when  support  levels  are  set  at  between 
75  and  90  percent,  especially  if  one  be¬ 
lieves  that  90  percent  support  prices  are 
incentives  for  production,  then  without 
controls  we  shall  only  invite  economic 
trouble  and  production  surpluses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  we  find  our¬ 
selves  trying  to  legislate  on  commodities 
year  by  year.  I  considered  a  2-year  ex¬ 
tension  in  title  I  as  a  basic  minimum. 
No  farmer  can  plan  the  use  of  his  land 
on  a  year-by-year  basis.  No  farmer 
can  plan  long-term  operations  of  his 
farm  on  a  year -by-year  basis.  He  buys 
machinery,  constructs  buildings,  and 
takes  long-term  loans.  He  has  to  be  able 
to  look  ahead  a  little  and  see  what  the 
price  structure  may  be. 
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The  particular  amendment  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  simply  says  that  for  1956 
certain  farmers  are  to  be  treated  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  rather  generous  way. 
Of  course,  what  it  really  says  is  that  we 
are  going  to  lower  price  support  from 
SO  percent  by  10  or  9  percent,  but  the 
farmers  are  going  to  be  given  more  acre¬ 
age  to  plant. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  only  redouble 
and  only  aggravate  what  this  adminis¬ 
tration  says  is  the  No.  1  problem — sur¬ 
pluses. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  of  the 
fourth  estate  that  this  administration 
stands  guilty  of  duplicity,  hypocrisy,  and 
political  connivery  of  the  worst  kind. 
The  administration  has  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  years  that  we  have  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  that  surpluses  are  destroy¬ 
ing  agriculture  and  making  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  unbearable.  Then  the 
administration  backs  a  proposal  that  will 
make  surpluses  mount  up  like  the  Alps. 
Anyone  who  can  vote  for  the  amendment 
can  do  so  for  only  one  reason,  namely, 
that  he  believes  that  for  1  year,  in  order 
to  get  over  the  election  hump,  anything 
goes — anything  goes. 

I  conclude  by  saying  if  there  is  one 
lobby  that  needs  to  be  investigated  by  the 
Congress,  it  is  the  executive  branch. 
Indeed  it  needs  to  be  investigated.  I  have 
never  seen  such  deals,  such  slick  deals. 
Flexible  price  supports  price  supports  are 
slippery  deals. 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  this  kind  of 
politics  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  Senator  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  in  our  committee  we  dis¬ 
cussed  this  particular  amendment,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  farmers 
concerned  turned  absolutely  loose  so  far 
as  acreage  is  concerned,  and  then  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  benefits.  That  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Remember,  we  have  already  voted  so 
far  as  90  percent  of  parity  is  concerned, 
but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  mat¬ 
ter  in  regard  to  the  cotton.  With  the 
gadgets  contained  in  the  bill,  the  price 
supports  will  not  go  from  90  to  85  per¬ 
cent,  but  from  85  down  to  80  percent, 
in  reality.  That  is  what  is  being  done 
to  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation.  We 
say  to  the  corn  farmers,  “Do  not  agree 
to  any  quotas.  Do  not  come  in  and  play 
the  game  as  farmers  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties  play  it,  but  we  give  to  you  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  that  no  other  commodity 
has.’’  If  we  are  to  start  doing  that  in 
our  farm  program,  we  shall  find  that 
there  will  be  a  great  many  headaches. 
There  will  be  headaches  because  produc¬ 
tion  will  go  to  extremes. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  calling 
this  particular  amendment  to  my  at¬ 
tention.  We  are  not  fooling  the  people 


of  this  Nation  with  amendments  such  as 
this.  What  does  the  letter  say? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  letter  from  Mr.  E.  H. 
Agnew,  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau,  reads  as  follows: 

South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  Inc., 

Columbia,  S ■  C.,  February  29,  1956. 
Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the 
February  27  issue  of  the.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Official  News  Letter.  We  are  proud 
that  your  picture  is  not  on  the  front  page 
among  the  seven  leaders  listed  as  fighting 
for  American  Farm  Bureau  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  at  present  in  the  Senate. 

Your  attention  is  invited  specifically  to  the 
front-page  lead  article,  “Illinois  Farmers’ 
Rally  Brings  11,000  to  Protest  Farm  Bill.” 
Your  particular  attention  is  invited  to  page 
34  where  this  article  is  marked  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  remarks  of  President  Otto  Steffey, 
of  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau,  as  to  what  he 
said  to  this  vast  11,000  throng. 

Mr.  Steffey  says,  “There  is  a  provision  in 
the  law  for  a  minimum  allotment  below 
which  acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton  cannot 
be  cut  but  there  is  no  such  provision  regard¬ 
ing  corn  acreages.”  Since  the  law  provides 
only  for  voluntary  acreage  allotments,  there 
is  no  need  for  minimum  allotments  because 
farmers  are  not  compelled  to  comply.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  corn  farmers  for  the  most 
part  disregard  allotments  any  year. 

With  this  in  mind,  you  should  ever  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  this  whole  American 
Farm  Bureau  proposed  legislative  program 
with  respect  to  support  prices  and  the  soil 
bank  is  purely  a  Republican-Farm  Bureau 
coalition  deal  primarily  in  the  corn  belt  to 
the  almost  total  disregard  of  farmers  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

You  will  note  also  that  Mr.  Steffey  says 
“corn  farmers  will  not  participate  in  such 
a  program”— meaning  a  marketing  quota 
program. 

If  the  lifting  of  the  corn  allotments  for 
1956  will  help  to  decrease  corn  surpluses 
then  it  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  corn 
farmers  have  traditionally  paid  no  attention 
to  allotments.  The  real  purpose  of  this  deal 
would  be  to  make  every  acre  of  a  farm  in 
the  corn  belt  eligible  for  high  payments  in 
the  soil  bank  plan  and  every  other  acre  not 
put  into  the  soil  bank  eligible  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  under  suport  price.  If  this 
isn’t  just  about  a  perfect  set-up,  I  cannot 
well  imagine  one.  Can  you  picture  every 
southern  cotton  farm  without  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  1956,  every  acre  eligible  for  high 
payments  under  the  first  provision  of  the 
soil  bank  plan,  and  cotton  eligible  for  a 
minimum  75  percent  of  parity  support  price 
with  a  prospective  pledge  by  the  president 
and  the  administration  of  income  at  least 
as  high  as  the  income  from  cotton  in  1955? 
This  would  be  a  comparable  deal  to  what 
is  proposed  by  the  Republicans  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  corn. 

Any  effort  to  control  the  use  of  diverted 
acres  would  not  affect  corn  growers  in  the 
commercial  corn  area  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  don’t  have  any.  If  corn  farmers. 
Republicans,  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
could  have  their  way  under  their  proposed 
legislative  program,  any  acre  put  into  the 
soil  bank  in  the  commercial  corn  area  would 


carry  the  same  weight  as  acres  taken  from 
our  small  acreage  allotments  in  the  cotton 
belt.  It  is  preposterous  to  make  taking  of 
acres  from  out  little  cotton  allotments  and 
putting  them  into  the  soil  bank  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  eligibility  for  support  price  on  cotton. 

By  way  of  comparison,  let  us  take  a  100 
acre  corn  belt  farm  and  a  100  acre  cotton 
farm.  In  the  corn  belt,  this  mandatory 
provision  for  10  percent  of  the  acreage  to  be 
put  into  the  soil  bank — this  would  mean 
10  acres  on  a  100-acre  farm — then  the  other 
90  acres  would  be  eligible  for  planting  in 
corn  and  at  the  same  time  having  support 
price.  As  applied  to  a  100-acre  cotton 
farm — and  the  average  cotton  allotment  in 
South  Carolina  on  a  100-acre  farm  would  be 
10  acres  or  less — under  American  Farm  Bu- 
reu  proposls  1  acre  of  our  10-acre  cotton 
allotment  would  be  required  to  be  put  in 
the  soil  bank  in  order  to  qualify  for  support 
price.  Any  other  acres  on  cotton  farm  put 
into  the  soil  bank  would  receive  payment 
at  a  lesser  rate  because  of  a  lesser  estimated 
productive  value.  Cotton  allotments  are 
so  small  now  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
live  under  existing  conditions  with  small 
allotment.  To  be  forced  to  give  some  of 
the  farm’s  allotment  away  as  a  further  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  support  price  ia 
perfectly  preposterous. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law, 
corn  growers  have  exactly  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  that  they  want.  Addition  of  the  soil- 
bank  provisions  of  the  Senate  committee  bill 
would  round  out  for  them  a  perfect  program. 
They  simply  are  not  satisfied  to  run  their 
own  business  and  let  other  peoples  business 
alone,  they  are  determined  to  run  the  whole 
show. 

Anything  being  thrown  out  as  bait  for 
some  kind  of  a  compromise  to  weaken  the 
position  of  the  supporters  of  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  bill  does  not  stand  to  cost  the  corn 
belt  farmer  anything  at  all.  Whatever  vot¬ 
ing  strength,  if  any,  that  they  may  gain  by 
such  side-swapping  and  so-called  bait  is 
just  so  much  victory  for  them  because  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  lose  and  actually 
they  are  not  giving  anything  at  all  to  win 
a  vote  if  they  can  find  one  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  further  clear-cut  evidence  of  the 
facts  that  I  have  been  relating  to  you  all 
along — that  this  whole  thing  is  a  Republican 
midwest  corn-farmer  deal.  If  this  battle  is 
lost  in  the  Senate,  then  there  is  no  hope. 
If  supporters  of  the  Senate  committee  bill 
win  without  crippling  amendments,  then  the 
chance  is  afforded  for  this  bill,  if  and  when 
passed  by  the  Senate,  to  be  referred  to  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee  for 
ironing  out  the  differences. 

If  the  Senate  committee  bill  is  sucessfully 
amended  to  provide  for  the  type  charges  be¬ 
ing  demanded  by  the  Republicans  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  then  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  a  conference  action  but  the 
bill  would  have  to  go  to  the  House.  Then 
the  chance  for  any  constructive  legislation 
in  this  field  would  be  out  as  far  as  1956  is 
concerned — and  the  Republicans  would  have 
won  a  major  victory  and  sewed  up  the 
Midwest  vote  in  1956  elections. 

This  would  definitely  put  Democrats  on 
the  defensive.  I  am  not  one  who  fears  a 
veto  by  the  President  of  90-percent  support 
prices  as  contained  in  provisions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  bill.  All  the  talk  about  a 
Presidential  veto,  in  my  humble  opinion  is 
no  more  no  less  than  plain  bluff.  If  the 
President  should  veto  such  a  bill,  then  the 
Republicans  could  rightfully  be  charged  with 
having  blocked  enactment  of  any  construc¬ 
tive  farm  legislation  at  this  session  in  time 
for  1956.  Therefore,  the  only  chance  that 
the  Democrats  have  to  put  the  Republicans 
on  the  defensive  is  to  pass  in  the  Senate 
this  Senate  committee  version  of  the  bill. 

South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  members  and 
South  Carolina  farmers  in  general  are  count- 
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ing  upon  you  standing  to  the  rack  and  fight¬ 
ing  to  the  last  ditch  on  this  deal  because  It 
holds  the  only  hope  for  any  decent  support 
prices  and  farm  income  from  our  major  cash 
crop  in  1956.  Our  cotton  allotments  are  al¬ 
ready  cut  to  the  legal  minimum  with  no  hope 
for  any  additional  and  we  must  live  with 
them.  We  are  simply  not  in  position  to  live 
with  these  allotted  acres  plus  a  drastic  cut 
in  the  price  of  cotton  which  would  come 
certainly  with  a  reduction  in  support  prices. 

Kindest  regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  H.  Agnew, 

President. 

Mr.  President,  they  realize  what  is 
taking  place  here.  The  people  of  the 
Nation  are  not  fooled  when  an  amend¬ 
ment  such  as  the  pending  one  is  pulled 
out.  In  my  opinion  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  open  the  door  for  cotton 
to  be  turned  loose  and  for  wheat  to  be 
turned  loose  and  for  all  the  other  com¬ 
modities  to  be  turned  loose;  and  it  will 
also  provide  for  them  the  various  and 
sundry  things  provided  in  the  bill  at 
the  present  time.  But  as  to  all  the  other 
commodities,  those  who  produce  them 
will  be  required  to  abide  by  their  allot¬ 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 

dent,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  fMr.  Beall], 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ;  and 
then  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Beall 

We  in  Maryland  are  proud  to  bave  our 
State  known  as  the  Free  State. 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  way  in  which 
our  citizens  live  up  to  the  great  traditions 
reflected  in  that  inspiring  title. 

When  we  have  been  threatened  with  regu¬ 
lations  which  would  stifle  our  free  spirit, 
we  have  fought. 

We  are  fighting  now. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Free  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  I  have  received  letters  and  telegrams 
stating  that  our  freedom-loving  farmers 
want  the  right  to  till  their  own  lands  with¬ 
out  burdensome  regulations,  restrictions,  and 
redtape. 

Every  communication  has  included  the 
same  general  sentiment — “eliminate  the  90 
percent  rigid  support  provision  from  the 
farm  bill.” 

To  date  I  have  not  received  one  single  com¬ 
munication  from  any  Free  Stater  who  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  high,  rigid  supports. 

Many  arguments  have  been  offered  before 
this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  price-sup¬ 
ports  issue,  but  the  most  eloquent  com¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  come  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves — the  practical  landowners 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  a  living  within 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  which  they  feel 
is  their  American  birthright. 

Here,  then,  are  samples  of  what  the 
farmers  of  the  Maryland  Free  State  are 
saying : 

W.  A.  Cooksey,  president,  and  C.  E.  Wise, 
Jr.,  secretary-treasurer,  of  the  Maryland 
Farm  Bureau,  Inc.:  “We  are  opposed  to  sec-, 
tion  101  and  section  102  that  reinstate  rigid 
90-percent  supports  on  the  basic  crops.  This 
wartime  program,  carried  through  years  of 


peace,  stimulated  overproduction  and  built 
up  the  huge  surpluses  that  now  depress  farm 
prices.” 

Herbert  R.  Hoopes,  master  of  the  Maryland 
State  Grange:  “Even  though  J  can  see  the 
need  for  something  to  correct  the  constantly 
falling  level  of  farm  income,  it  doesn't  make 
sense  to  me  to  go  back  to  the  old  policy  which 
was  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  mess 
we  are  in  now.” 

George  C.  Slagle,  manager-secretary  of  the 
Frederick  Chamber  of  Commerce:  “The  en¬ 
closed  resolution  *  *  *  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Frederick  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc  *  *  * 
‘That  we  adhere  strictly  to  a  policy  of  flexible 
price  supports  that  is  dependent  upon  the 
supply  on  hand.  Our  excess  stockpile  of 
commodities  on  hand  at  preesnt  is  a  direct 
result  of  rigid  90-percent  support  in  the  past 
that  was  left  in  effect  too  long  by  zealous 
politicians  in  a  futile  effort  to  help  farmers.’  ” 

Ralph  W.  Ferguson,  president,  and  Robert 
P.  Heavner,  secretary-treasurer,  of  the  Alle¬ 
gany  County  Farm  Bureau:  “We  of  the  Alle¬ 
gany  County  Farm  Bureau,  representing  the 
farmers  of  our  county,  ask  you  to  oppose  a 
bill  now  before  you  to  continue  90  percent 
rigid  price  supports.” 

Edgar  A.  Kalb,  of  Woodlawn,  Md.:  “As 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Farm  Bureau,  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  members  to  contact  you 
and  ask  your  support  to  vote  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  90  percent  of  parity  control.” 

T.  Reid  Hutchins,  president  of  the  Calvert 
County  Farm  Bureau:  “Calvert  County  Farm 
Bureau  urges  you  oppose  the  90 -percent  rigid 
support  provision  in  new  Senate  farm  bill.” 

Glenn  C.  Dudrow,  legislative  chairman  of 
the  Talbot  County  Farm  Bureau:  “341  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Talbot  County  Farm  Bureau  want 
the  90-percent-parity  clause  stricken  out  of 
the  farm  bill.” 

Stanley  E.  Lankford,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Somerset  County  Farm  Bureau:  “Our  county 
farm  bureau  is  unanimously  opposed  to  90- 
percent  rigid  price  supports  for  the  next  2 
years  as  proposed  in  a  new  farm  bill.” 

J.  Herbert  Carter,  president  of  the  Queen 
Annes  County  Farm  Bureau :  “Request  elimi¬ 
nation  of  90  percent  parity  from  farm  bill.” 

Florence  V.  Riggs,  president  of  the  Assd- 
ciated  Women  of  the  Queen  Annes  County 
Farm  Bureau:  “We  want  flexible  supports.” 

J.  H.  Shockley,  president  of  the  Worcester 
County  Farm  Bureau :  “We  oppose  90  percent 
of  rigid  support.” 

John  B.  Astle,  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Cecil  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau:  “We  urge  the  elimination  of  90  percent 
parity.” 

Floyd  Buser,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Allegany  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau:  “Please  vote  to  eliminate  rigid  price 
supports  at  90  percent  of  parity.” 

George  E.  Wright,  president  of  the  Wicom¬ 
ico  County  Farm  Bureau :  “Would  appreciate 
your  support  for  elimination  of  90  percent 
parity.” 

G.  Emerson  Bishoff,  president  of  the  Gar- 
rett  County  Farm  Bureau:  “We  hope  you 
will  vote  against  rigid  price  support  at  90 
percent  of  parity  for  farm  products.” 

Edward  N.  Derr,  chairman  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Carroll  County  Farm 
Bureau:  “The  Carroll  County  Farm  Bureau 
asks  your  assistance  in  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  90  percent  rigid  price-support  bill." 

Wililam  O.  Coxon,  president  of  the  Kent 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Inc.:  “We  favor  flex¬ 
ible  supports.” 

Philip  R.  Hogue,  chairman  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Queen  Annes  Farm 
Bureau:  “Request  elimination  of  90  percent 
parity  from  farm  bill.” 

Norman  Fike,  president  of  the  Talbot 
County  Farm  Bureau:  “Please  eliminate  the 
90-percent  clause  in  the  farm  bill.” 
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H.  Jones  Baker,  Jr.,  president  of  the  How¬ 
ard  County  Farm  Bureau:  “Vote  for  elimi¬ 
nation  of  90  percent  rigid  price  supports.” 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Glotfelty,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Women  of  the  Garrett  County  Farm 
Bureau:  “We  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  flexible  price  supports.” 

George  A.  Stiles,  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Farm  Bureau:  “Please  vote 
against  90  percent  rigid  price  support.” 

Maxwell  Hankins,  chairman  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Harford  County  Farm 
Bureau:  “Harford  County  Farm  Bureau  op¬ 
posed  to  rigid  price  support.” 

William  V.  Riggs,  president  of  the  Queen 
Annes  County  Republican  Club:  "Eliminate 
90  percent  of  parity  from  the  farm  bill.” 

Letcher  L.  Colona,  vice  president  of  the 
Maryland  State  Farm  Bureau:  “We  don’t 
want  90  percent  rigid  support.” 

Lloyd  Balderston,  of  Colora:  “I  am  a  farm¬ 
er  and  realize  the  economic  unsoundness  of 
the  continuation  or  reenactment  of  a  rigid 
90  percent  parity  support  price  on  the  three 
main  agricultural  crops.” 

Earl  D.  Beard,  president  of  the  Carroll 
County  Farm  Bureau:  “Carroll  County  farm¬ 
ers  believe  that  much  of  the  difficulty  farm¬ 
ers  face  today  is  due  to  too  high  support 
prices  over  the  past  years,  and  continuing 
such  supports  will  only  make  things  worse, 
rather  than  improving  them.” 

William  N.  Ensor,  Jr.,  of  Manchester:  “The 
90  percent  support  program  will  put  all 
farmers  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government  and 
will  certainly  eliminate  the  initiative  of  free 
enterprise.” 

John  E.  Schell,  Jr.,  of  Frederick:  “Most  of 
the  farmers  with  whom  I  have  talked  now 
realize  that  flexibility  in  support  of  farm 
income  is  essential  to  a  program  to  success¬ 
fully  reduce  the  enormous  and  costly  sur¬ 
plus  hanging  over  the  market.” 

Amos  E.  Reeder,  of  Boonsboro:  “We  farm¬ 
ers  feel  that  the  rigid  price  supports  of  the 
past  are  the  cause  of  the  mess  we  are  in 
today.” 

W.  H.  Hovermale,  of  Rohrersville :  "I  be¬ 
lieve  as  a  farmer  and  citizen  that  flexible 
price  supports  are  more  beneficial  and  eco¬ 
nomical  for  all  the  people.” 

Richard  S.  Bilger,  of  Baltimore  County: 
“I,  for  one  of  many,  disapprove  the  90-per¬ 
cent  parity  bill.  No  one  other  than  a  vote 
seeker  will  vote  for  more  surpluses  and 
greater  cost  to  the  taxpayer." 

Mary  A.  Burr,  of  North  East :  “There  seems 
to  be  a  lot  of  clamoring  for  a  return  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  This  may  be  politically 
expedient,  but  certainly  high  price  supports 
will  not  solve  the  farmers’  problems." 

G.  William  England,  of  Rising  Sun:  “Please 
eliminate  high  parity.” 

F.  D.  Ziegler,  Sr.,  of  Denton:  "Oppose  90- 
percent  parity  coming  up  with  farm  bill.” 

C.  Frank  Boyle,  of  Hillsboro:  “Request 
elimination  of  90  percent  price  supports.” 

N.  E.  Kefauver,  Jr.,  of  Frederick:  “Request 
vote  for  elimination  of  90  percent  rigid  price 
support.” 

N.  B.  Wilkinson:  "I  am  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  high  rigid  farm  support.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  if  that  was  the  answer,  we  would  not  have 
a  farm  problem.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
artistic  ire  and  the  classic  indignation 
of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  never  cease  to  entrance  me.  But 
I  am  a  little  distressed  that  it  would 
appear  that  suddenly  this  bill  is  to  be 
a  political  measure.  I  hope  not.  There 
has  never  been  anything  partisan  about 
a  bushel  of  corn  or  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
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I  think  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  in  all  earnestness  and'  all  sin¬ 
cerity  interested  in  finding  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  If  we  are  not,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  put  a  political  tag  on  the 
bill,  I  suppose  we  can  just  cease  our 
labors  now,  because  then  I  would  be 
rather  dubious  about  the  result. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
for  a  little  the  genesis  of  the  amendment. 
I  recall  that  when  I  came  back  after  a 
brief,  but  necessary,  absence,  I  conferred 
with  a  number  of  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
They  indicated  to  me — certainly  it  was 
not  in  confidence — that  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  was  deficient  insofar  as  corn  was 
concerned.  If  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  whom  I  talked  would  like 
to  disclaim  that,  I  am  willing  to  retract 
the  statement.  But  I  think  it  was  rather 
well  agreed.  I  recall  my  conversations 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  said,  “We  shall  see  if  something  can 
be  done  about  corn,  because  that  is  a 
weakness  in  the  bill.” 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  a  weakness,  by 
confession,  then  certainly  we  are  in  court 
and  in  good  order  and  with  clean  hands 
in  asking  for  something  for  the  corn 
crop  and  the  Corn  Belt.  No  cotton  can 
be  raised  there,  as  you,  Mr.  President, 
well  know,  for  you  live  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
too.  No  tobacco  can  be  raised  there. 
No  peanuts  are  raised  there.  Our  great 
problem  is  the  competition  we  get  from 
feed  which  is  raised  on  diverted  acres  in 
probably  30  States  of  the  Union.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  a  corn-hog 
problem  today,  and  we  might  as  well  be 
realistic  about  it.  Altogether,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  we  hope  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  problem. 

When  I  came  back,  I  conferred  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young].  I  talked  casually, 
as  I  recall,  with  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  ThyeI.  I  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].  We  hoped  that  together  we 
could  find  an  answer  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  problem? 
First,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  soil  bank.  I  do  not  know 
very  much  about  banking,  but  I  know  it 
is  not  possible  to  run  a  bank  unless  de¬ 
posits  of  money  are  made  in  it  now  and 
then.  The  operations  begin  with  some 
capital  and  surplus;  but  there  must  be 
deposits  in  the  bank,  in  order  to  keep  it 
going,  because  everyone  knows  that  there 
will  be  withdrawals. 

In  the  case  of  the  soil  bank,  dollars  are 
not  deposited.  Instead,  a  farmer  is  told, 
“Deposit  your  acres  and  we  will  pay  you 
a  little  interest  on  them ;  we  will  pay  you 
a  little  sum  for  depositing  your  acres  in 
the  soil  bank.”  The  farmer  must  be 
given  a  little  starting  point  as  an  incen¬ 
tive.  The  real  problem  has  been,  and 
the  reason  why  the  farmers  in  the  Corn 
Belt  have  not  complied  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  is,  that  the  corn  farmer’s  base  was 
too  small  as  a  starting  base.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  entirely  fair.  He  felt  that  43  mil¬ 
lion  acres  was  too  low.  He  talked  about 
50  million  acres.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  historic  acreage,  which  is 
56  million  acres.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  exactly  right  about  that. 

I  make  this  suggestion;  This  amend¬ 
ment  could  be  taken  to  conference  and 
could  be  modified  there,  if  that  became 
necessary.  But  since  we  have  had  so  small 
a  compliance,  it  is  obvious  from  the  rec¬ 
ord  that  our  corn  farmers  have  not  been 
willing,  thus  far,  to  deposit  acres  in  the 
soil  bank.  So,  Mi’.  President,  in  this  bill 
we  seek  to  give  them  an  incentive. 

How  shall  we  do  that?  If  we  say  to 
the  corn  farmer,  “You  begin  with  43 
million  acres,”  he  cannot  do  it;  he  has  to 
have  something  on  which  to  live.  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the  farmers, 
because  their  taxes  are  high.  So  if  we 
say  to  them,  “We  will  have  you  begin 
with  an  allotment  of  43  million  acres,” 
they  will  rebel;  they  will  say,  “We  cannot 
make  it.” 

Then,  Mr.  President,  whence  are  the 
acres  to  be  deposited  in  the  soil  bank  to 
come?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  in¬ 
sure  the  failure  of  the  soil  bank  and  its 
insolvency  from  the  very  word  “go,”  un¬ 
less  we  were  to  give  the  corn  farmers  in 
the  10  or  11  corn-producing  States  some¬ 
thing  of  an  incentive. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  wedded 
to  56  million  acres.  I  have  not  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper],  whether  that  amount  of 
acreage  should  be  reduced  somewhat. 
But  we  do  know  that  if  the  heart  of  this 
bill,  which  is  the  soil  bank,  is  going  to 
succeed,  and  if  it  not  going  to  die  by  the 
spectral  hand  of  insolvency,  even  before 
the  bill  can  be  signed,  there  must  be 
some  incentive. 

So  we  find  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreeing  that  something  must 
be  done. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  quarrel  too 
sharply  about  the  56  million  acres.  If 
the  conference  committee  wishes  to  re¬ 
duce  that  amount,  perhaps  it  should  be 
reduced.  The  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Young],  said  that  56  million 
acres  might  be  too  high.  I  remember 
that  when  we  discussed  the  matter  at  the 
dinner  table,  rather  recently,  we  talked 
about  50  million  acres  or  51  million  acres. 
I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  figure. 

But  if  the  soil  bank  is  not  to  go  into 
foreclosure  even  before  it  gets  under¬ 
way,  then  we  must  be  realistic  about  the 
matter,  and  we  must  have  a  better  start¬ 
ing  point,  and  we  must  have  some  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  farmer. 

That  incentive  is  all  the  more  neces¬ 
sary,  because  of  the  feed  competition. 
The  departmental  figures  will  show  that 
the  cheap  feeds— grain  sorghums,  barley, 
and  oats — are  the  equivalent  of  800  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  corn.  We  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  cheap  feed.  If  we  can  fatten 
a  hog  on  grain  sorghum,  we  do  not  need 
corn.  If  we  can  fatten  him  on  barley, 
we  displace  corn.  If  we  can  fatten  him 
on  ground  oats,  we  displace  corn,  and  the 


corn  remains.  When  the  corn  remains, 
and  the  price  goes  down,  we  shatter  the 
hog  market. 

It  was  said  here  today  that  there  is  no 
price  support  on  livestock.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Com  determines  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  hogs.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  problem  knows  that  10  or  11  bushels 
of  corn  equals  100  pounds  of  hog  meat. 
That  formula  is  as  old  as  the  Nation. 
So  we  get  back  to  corn.  It  is  the  largest 
crop.  It  is  the  biggest  money  crop.  It 
runs  more  than  3  billion  bushels  a  year. 
Billions  of  bushels  of  corn  are  fed  as 
grain.  To  be  sure,  a  little  of  it  gets 
into  industry.  A  little  is  used  for  corn 
sweeteners  in  some  of  the  distilleries  in 
the  Com  Belt.  But  com  is  essentially  a 
grain  crop,  to  be  fed. 

So  the  livestock  structure  is  predicated 
on  com.  And  so  we  get  back  to  where 
we  started — an  admitted  weakness  in  the 
bill,  which  the  committee  admitted — 
rightly  so,  and  in  good  grace. 

I  admire  the  chairman  for  the  candor 
with  which  we  were  able  to  discuss  this 
question  informally,  and  I  salute  him 
for  the  diligent  job  he  has  done  on  the 
bill.  I  know  that  he  sees  some  benefits 
for  corn,  as  distinguished  from  other 
crops,  but  I  should  point  out,  I  think,  in 
all  candor,  that  we  have  not  been  on  the 
advantageous  end,  because  by  law  we 
set  a  minimum  of  55  million  acres  for 
wheat.  If  wheat  had  been  treated  under 
allotments  as  corn  was  treated,  wheat 
would  be  down  to  18  million  acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  the  Senator  speaking 
of  domestic  needs,  or  does  he  include  the 
average  export? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  the  entire 
crop.  Minimums  were  established  for 
rice,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  other  commod¬ 
ities.  There  were  minimums  beyond 
which  we  could  not  go,  but  we  did  not 
set  such  a  minimum  for  corn. 

I  ask  Senators  to  be  fair.  Let  us  look 
at  the  entire  problem,  and  not  start  pull¬ 
ing  it  apart  in  one  direction  or  another, 
to  see  whether  this  commodity  or  some 
other  commodity  is  going  to  get  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  seek  only  to  do  the  fair 
thing.  Some  of  these  commodities  have 
not  been  nearly  as  distressed  as  corn. 
That  is  where  most  of  the  protests  are 
coming  from. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  political  bill. 
I  wish  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
not  intruded  those  particular  sentiments 
and  continued  an  attack  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  I  know  of  no  man 
in  my  *  acquaintance  who  has  greater 
moral  stamina,  integrity,  and  impeccable 
honor  than  has  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  is  charged  with  actions 
which  have  a  political  motif  and  a  sinis¬ 
ter  political  design.  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  that  is  further  from  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Ezra  Benson  than  that. 

His  entire  lifetime  has  been  dedicated 
to  agriculture.  He  started  as  a  young¬ 
ster.  He  was  a  farmer,  a  farm  adviser, 
and  a  farm  economist  at  the  University 
of  Idaho  and  in  his  own  State  of  Utah. 
He  has  conferred  all  over  the  world  with 
the  leading  agricultural  economists.  He 
became  an  expert  in  agricultural  exten- 
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sion  work.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  word  fall 
from  the  lips  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  would  indicate  that  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  put  this  great  segment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  upon  the  political  block.  I  simply  do 
not  believe  it.  Moreover,  I  think  it  is 
entirely  unfair  to  make  such  charges. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will' 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  stated  on 
many  occasions,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now, 
nor  was  it  my  purpose  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  committee  for  consideration, 
or  during  the  hearings,  to  involve  this 
legislation  in  politics.  I  want  only  to  do 
the  best  thing  for  our  farmers. 

Mr.  DIRKSELL_  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  says 
that  he  is  not  wedded  to  the^icreage  des¬ 
ignated,  that  is,  to  the  57  million  acre 
base.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  might  get 
somewhere  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
agree  on  a  reasonable  base  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  instead  of  having  the  15  percent 
to  be  placed  on  the  soil  bank  consist  of 
any  tilled  acreage  on  the  farm,  that  per¬ 
centage  going  into  the  acreage  reserve 
could  be  fixed  at  8  or  10  percent  of  that 
acreage  which  is  planted  in  corn  with 
any  remainder  going  into  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve.  But  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
system  of  attempting  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  corn  farmers  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  to  plant  the  full  measure  of 
their  historical  acreage,  and  then  say  to 
them,  “We  will  support  your  production 
at  81  percent  of  parity,  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  put  other  acreage  equal  to  15 
percent  of  your  base  acreage  into  the 
conservation  reserve.”  I  believe  that 
would  discriminate  against  the  producer 
of  other  basics.  I  am  hopeful  that  any 
corn  amendment  we  may  adopt  will  re¬ 
quire  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
base  acreage  be  placed  in  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve,  and  a  certain  percentage  in  the 
conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  basis  of  the 
overall  historic  acreage,  I  presume  some 
..figure  could  be  arrived  at  which  would 
be  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  2  more  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  difference 
might  be  adjusted;  but  so  far  as  the 
mandatory  inclusion  of  acres  is  con¬ 
cerned,  frankly  I  think  the  whole  desire 
has  been  to  get  away  from  the  mandate, 
from  compulsion.  The  soil  bank  will 
never  be  worth  a  nickel  unless  it  repre¬ 
sents  acres  voluntarily  contributed^  by 
the  farmer.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  fine 
provision  for  corn,  and  for  a  referendum. 
That  will  give  the  farmer  an  opportunity 
to  get  himself  out  from  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control.  The  farmer  wants  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  without  feeling 
the  repressive  and  heavy  hand  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  upon  him. 

So  far  as  the  basic  figure  is  concerned, 
I  suppose  a  figure  could  be  agreed  upon. 
However,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
position  of  compelling  the  farmer  to 


make  a  deposit  in  the  soil  bank,  because 
if  we  undertake  to  compel  him,  perhaps 
he  will  forget  to  do  it,  on  the  ground 
that  he  does  not  like  compulsion. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  be  adopted,  because  the 
acreage  level  can  still  be  modified  in 
conference  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  any  unused 
time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wish  to  yield  to  any  other  Senator? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  3  min¬ 
utes,  or  as  much  time  as  he  may  require, 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  is  most  important  to  the 
farmers  of  my  State.  Before  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  important  provisions  of  this 
amendment  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  work  done  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Tradition¬ 
ally  the  farmer  is  noted  for  his  hard¬ 
working  and  conscientious  qualities.  He 
appreciates  those  same  capabilities  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate.  After  conducting  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  in  Washington  this 
committee  took  to  the  road  to  obtain 
the  first-hand  opinions  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  Conducting  hearings  in  17 
different  cities  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  they  heard  wit¬ 
nesses  from  47  different  States.  On  the 
26th  of  October  last  year  the  committee 
held  hearings  in  Des  Moines,  the  capital 
city  of  Iowa.  I  am  certain  the  farmers 
of  Iowa  were  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  appear  in  front  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee.  Some  of  us  do  not 
agree  with  all  portions  of  the  bill  that 
was  recommended  by  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  but  certainly  none  of  us  will  dis¬ 
pute  the  great  industry  and  devotion  to 
duty  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  sure  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate  will  pardon  my 
understandable  pride  in  the  work  done 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  .  We  are  extremely  proud  of 
him  in  Iowa.  We  are  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  a  man  so  dedicated  to  serving 
the  farmer,  represent  Iowa  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  is,  in  fact,  not  a  com¬ 
plicated  one.  The  result  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  simply  this:  in  1956  instead 
of  having  the  so-called  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  in  the  Corn  Belt  for  corn  aci’es, 
we  substitute  for  it  a  farm-base  acre¬ 
age.  This  farm-base  acreage  for  the 
Nation  will  be  the  average  acreage  which 
has  been  planted  in  corn  in  1953,  1954, 
1955.  It  will  be  allotted  to  counties  of 
the  commercial  Corn  Belt.  The  county 
allotment  will  be  distributed  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  of  each  county  by  giv¬ 
ing  consideration  to  good  land-use  prac¬ 
tices*  and  to  the  individual  farmer’s 
actual  record  of  acres  planted  to  corn 
over  the  last  5  years.  It  means  we 
will  base  participation  in  the  soil  bank 
on  the  traditional  planting  base  of  some¬ 


thing  over  56  million  acres,  instead  of 
the  allotment  base  of  approximately  43 
million  acres. 

As  I  shall  indicate,  the  43-million-acre 
allotment  base  is  totally  unrealistic  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  farmers  complied  with  the 
allotments  last  year.  With  a  farm-base 
acreage  of  something  over  56  million 
acres  as  provided  in  this  amendment  we 
will  have  a  plan  that  can  and  will  be 
workable  and  successful.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  the  corn  farmer  will 
be  required  to  do  two  things  in  order 
to  qualify  for  price  supports  in  1956.  He 
must  stay  within  the  farm-base  acreage 
and  he  must  put  into  the  soil  bank  an 
acreage  of  tillable  cropland  equal  to  15 
percent  of  his  farm-base  acreage. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  farm  bill  now  being  debated  is 
that  portion  that  deals  with  the  creation 
of  a  soil  bank.  I  was  particularly  happy 
to  see  this  attack  on  the  farm  problem 
incorporated  into  the  bill.  If  I  may  look 
back  for  a  few  moments,  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  hasty  trip  I  made  from 
Iowa  to  Washington  on  the  7th  of  May 
1954.  I  was  campaigning  in  Iowa  at  the 
time,  but  I  made  this  special  trip  to 
Washington  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
was  supporting  H.  R.  8858,  a  bill  I  had 
inti'oduced  in  the  House  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  soil  bank.  At  those 
hearings  I  made  the  following  statement : 

I  believe  that  this  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  adjusting  farm  production  to  effec¬ 
tive  demand  holds  much  promise.  Certainly 
it  is  far  better  to  store  fertility  in  the  soil 
than  to  produce  crops  beyond  market  needs 
including  necessary  carryover  and  then  have 
such  surpluses  hang  over  the  market  as  a 
price-depressing  factor  that  limits  farmers’ 
opportunities  to  get  a  better  income. 

I  was  in  favor  of  the  general  principles 
of  a  soil  bank  at  that  time.  I  am  still  in 
favor  of  these  principles.  At  that  time 
I  felt  that  a  soil  bank  held  much  promise 
for  the  futui’e  welfare  of  the  farmer.  I 
feel  the  same  way  today.  To  borrow  a 
few  lines  from  one  of  the  classics  of  lit¬ 
erature  I  come  to  praise  the  soil  bank, 
not  to  bury  it.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
sincerely  believe  that  if  we  pass  S.  3183 
without  the  vitally  important  amend¬ 
ments  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator  Hicken- 
looper,  we  will  be  preaching  the  funeral 
sermon  for  the  soil  bank  as  it  applies 
to  the  midwestern  and  corn  farmer. 

We  must  be  extremely  careful  in  con¬ 
structing  the  final  pattern  of  the  farm 
bill.  From  the  support  that  the  general 
outlines  of  the  soil  bank  plan  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  support  is  bipartisan 
and  almost  uncontested.  I  think  that  is 
a  true  reflection  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Nation’s  farmers.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  farmers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  in  the  last  several  months  are  in 
favor  of  the  general  provisions.  From 
the  day  we  adjourned  last  August  until 
we  reconvened  in  January  I  spent  my 
time  traveling  the  crossroads  and  paths 
of  Iowa.  I  found  great  support  of  a  soil 
bank.  But  I  am  desperately  afraid  that 
the  present  plan  as  it  was  recommended 
by  the  Senate  committee  will  not  and 
cannot  be  effective  in  the  Midwest.  In 
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turn  this  could  reflect  on  the  whole  idea 
of  a  soil  bank  and  the  final  result  might 
well  be  the  complete  repudiation  of  an 
idea  that  many  of  us  believe  holds  great 
promise  for  the  American  farmer. 

I  was  particularly  glad  to  hear  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  referring  to  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  corn  farmer.  This  is  not  an 
instance  of  a  particular  industry  re¬ 
questing  special  consideration  because 
of  a  difficult  situation.  Corn  is  not  a 
marketing  crop  and  it  should  not  be 
treated  in  the  precise  manner  that  the 
marketing  crops  are  handled.  No  feas¬ 
ible,  working  method  for  enforcing  quo¬ 
tas  on  corn  has  been  developed  because 
corn  is  largely  consumed  on  the  farm 
itself.  As  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
recalled,  Congress  recognized  that  quo¬ 
tas  would  not  work  on  corn  when  it 
repealed  the  authority  for  corn  quotas 
in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1954,  passed  2 
years  ago. 

The  corn  farmer  has  been  through  a 
trying  period  during  the  last  several 
years.  From  1953  to  1955  millions  of 
acres — 17  million  of  them — were  taken 
out  of  wheat  and  cotton  production.  A 
lion’s  share  of  these  acres  went  into  the 
production  of  other  crops  that  compete 
with  corn.  The  result  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  has  had  most  unfortunate  effects 
on  the  corn  farmer.  Less  corn  was  used 
as  a  feed  and  corn  supplies  reached  un¬ 
precedented  heights.  Under  the  formula 
in  the  production-adjustment  laws  for 
determining  the  acreage  of  corn,  allot¬ 
ments  were  forced  down  from  approxi¬ 
mately  57  million  acres  to  approximately 
50  million  acres  in  1955.  The  outlook 
for  this  year  is  even  more  foreboding. 
The  allotment  for  1956  will  be‘approxi- 
mately  43  million  acres. 

For  several  years  the  acreage  planted 
to  corn  in  the  commercial  corn  produc¬ 
ing  area  has  remained  relatively  stable. 
I  refer  to  the  following  table  to  show 
how  close  the  total  acreage  conforms 
to  the  traditional  57  million  acre  com 
planting  base: 

Acreage  planted  to  com  in  the  840  counties 

in  the  1956  commercial  corn-producing 

area 


Year: 

1946  - 57,679,000 

1947  -  55,  885,  000 

1948— -  56,  937,  000 

1949 - 58,426,000 

1950- -  53,204,000 

1951  -  55,  992,  000 

1952  -  56,059,000 

1953  -  57,497,000 

1954  - 57,  173,  000 

1955  -  57,  209,  000 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  1  more 
minute  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
these  acreage  allotments  have  been  in 
effect  in  the  corn  area  for  the  last  2 
years.  Compliance  with  the  allotments 
has  been  very  low,  however.  Approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  of  the  corn  produced 
in  the  Corn  Belt  last  year  was  produced 
without  regard  to  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  not  surprising.  As  I  have 
indicated  corn  is  produced  largely  for 


feed  so  the  farmer  does  not  look  to  mar¬ 
ket  price  support  when  he  figures  the 
number  of  acres  he  will  plant  in  corn. 
Also,  the  farmer  realizes  that  a  drastic 
reduction  of  corn  acreage  would  mean 
that  corn  would  surrender  its  feed  mar¬ 
ket  to  other  crops  produced  in  other 
areas. 

This  is  a  serious  problem.  The  sever¬ 
ity  of  it  is  increased,  however,  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  soil-bank  bill  as  it  was 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee. 
Section  215  of  S.  3183  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  payments 
under  the  soil-bank  program  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  farm  for  any  year  in  which 
the  acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural 
commodity  other  than  wheat  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  un¬ 
der  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  as  amended,  or  the 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 
larger  of  the  farm  wheat  under  such 
title  or  15  acres.  That  means  the  corn 
farmer  must  comply  with  the  43  million 
total  acreage  allotment  for  1956  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  soil-bank  payments. 
It  also  means  the  soil-bank  program  is 
doomed  to  failure  in  the  commercial  corn 
producing  area,  just  as  many  of  the 
farmers  did  not  comply  with  the  50  mil¬ 
lion  acreage  allotment  in  1955.  Many 
more  of  them  will  not  comply  with  the 
estimated  acreage  allotment  for  1956. 

A  cut  from  57  million  acres  to  43 
million  acres  in  2  years  is  bad  enough. 
But  it  is  even  more  severe  than  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  surface.  Thirty-seven 
counties  have  been  added  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  producing  area  and  only 
2  counties  dropped.  This  means  the 
43  million  acres  is  not  only  13  million 
less  than  2  years  ago  but  it  also  has  to 
cover  an  additional  35  counties.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  tells  me  that 
21,600  acres  were  dropped  but  1,236,750 
were  added. 

I  believe  the  soil  bank  program  will 
work  in  Iowa.  I  believe  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  stabilizing  farm  econ¬ 
omy.  But  it  must  be  given  the  chance 
to  work.  It  must  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  function.  Hinging  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  compliance  to  the  severely 
reduced  corn  acreage  allotments  in  the 
commercial  Corn  Belt  imposes  such  a 
burden  on  the  corn  farmer  that  he  will 
not  comply.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate 
adopts  the  amendments  introduced  by 
my  senior  colleague,  and  that  the  corn 
farmer  of  the  commercial  corn  produc¬ 
ing  area  is  given  the  chance  he  so  richly 
deserves — the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  the 
soil  bank  program. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  has 
been  said  indicates  that  the  bill  is  inade¬ 
quate  so  far  as  the  corn  situation  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  said  that  he  agrees  that  the  base  of 
43  million  acres  is  unrealistic.  There¬ 
fore,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
Senate,  and  possibly  upon  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  pro¬ 
pose  something  which  will  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation. 


So  far  as  my  own  State  is  concerned, 

I  have  the  figures  for  1951  through  1955. 
During  that  period  of  time  there  have 
been  planted,  almost  uniformly,  3  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  corn  each  year,  regardless 
of  what  the  allotment  has  been.  Last 
year  the  allotment  for  South  Dakota  was 
2,726,000  acres.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
.  planted  3,069,000  acres.  That  3-million- 
acrc  figure  runs  right  through  the  years. 
The  corngrowers  have  planted  that 
number  of  acres  each  year.  They  have 
an  investment  in  the  machinery,  such  as 
corn  pickers,  and  they  must  try  to  meet 
expenses.  If  they  get  a  reduction  to 
2,319,000,  as  they  would  under  the  43 
million  total  for  the  country,  it  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  less  compli¬ 
ance  than  there  has  been. 

Last  year  the'  compliance  was  about 
44  percent.  The  point  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  has  just 
made  is  one  that  is  worth  keeping  in 
mind.  If  these  farmers  are  forced  out 
of  compliance  by  being  unable  to  live 
with  their  corn  allotments,  they  will  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  soil  bank  will  be  denied 
the  benefit  of  their  compliance.  It  will 
mean  that  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
corn  farmers,  and  perhaps  80  percent  of 
them,  in  South  Dakota,  will  not  be  in 
compliance  and  will  be  subject  to  what¬ 
ever  additional  penalties  may  be  imposed 
upon  them  because  of  that. 

I  have  a  host  of  letters  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  one  thought  which  runs 
through  all  of  them  is  that  they  must 
have  an  income  of  at  least  $5,000  a  year 
in  order  to  meet  fixed  costs  and  living 
expenses.  They  cannot  do  it  if  they 
have  a  corn  acreage  reduction  such  as 
the  43  million  acre  allotment  which  has 
been  indicated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  facts  are  simple.  The  only  con¬ 
structive  proposal  we  have  before  the 
Senate  to  meet  the  situation  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

If  the  committee  has  something  else 
to  suggest,  such  as  a  56-million  or  50-  " 
million-acre  base  for  the  entire  country, 
let  them  bring  it  forward.  However,  in 
the  absence  of  anything  else,  the  Senate 
has  the  responsibility  of  providing  a 
corn  picture  with  which  the  farmers  can 
live.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted  since  nothing  else  is  be¬ 
fore  us  to  meet  what  is  admitted  to  be  a 
real  problem  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  For  the  solution  of  the 
problem  we  have  before  us  only  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  regarding  the  corn  situation. 
Kansas  State  is  not  a  great  corn-grow¬ 
ing  State.  Its  corn  acreage  is  only  2  or 
2y2  million. 

In  the  situation  which  confronts  us 
we  need  to  work  out  a  program  that  will 
be  fair  and  just.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  make  the  statement  that 
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he  felt  43  million  acres  do  not  constitute 
a  proper  base,  and  that  we  should  get 
together  on  a  figure  which  will  be  fair 
and  which  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  soil  bank  but  also  to  the  agricultural 
program  as  a  whole.  I  hope  something 
will  be  worked  out,  if  not  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  then  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  Mundt.1 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
when  he  was  presenting  his  amendment 
in  his  initial  speech,  this  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  evolved  through 
the  thinking  of  the  corn  belt  and  through 
the  deliberations  of  our  committee  for 
well  over  a  month. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken¬ 
looper]  presented  it  in  various  forms 
and  at  different  times  on  the  occasion 
of  the  committee’s  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill.  At  one  time  it  was  defeated  by 
a  tie  vote  in  committee.  At  other  times 
it  was  defeated  by  bigger  margins.  I 
voted  against  the  alternative  corn  pro¬ 
posal,  and  in  favor  of  the  90  percent  price 
supports  for  corn,  although  I  did  it  with 
some  reservations  and  with  the  state-  I 
ment  that  if  on  final  analysis  and  after 
exploring  the  situation  as  it  related  to 
the  farming  of  corn  in  the  com  area  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  corn  farmer 
would  get  a  bigger  net  income  from  the 
Hickenlooper  approach  than  from  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  we  had  it  incor¬ 
porated  in  section  101,  before  it  was  elim¬ 
inated  by  the  recent  yea  and  nay  vote,  I 
reserved  my  right  to  change  my  mind. 

I  went  out  to  South  Dakota  and  con¬ 
sulted  with  a  great  many  farmers  on 
what  was  then  the  issue,  which  was 
largely  the  question  of  whether  they 
would  prefer  to  have  corn  supported  as 
we  had  it  in  section  101,  at  90  percent, 
with  the  necessary  acreage  reductions, 
or  whether,  as  an  alternative,  they  would 
prefer  to  have  the  81  percent  price  sup¬ 
port,  with  the  right  to  farm  their  full 
historic  corn  acreage,  which,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  would  be  about  56  million  acres, 
divided  upon  the  hsual  basis  among  the 
various  counties  in  the  various  States  in 
the  commercial  corn  area. 

I  found  at  that  time  that  there  was 
considerable  indecision  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  back  home  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  point.  We  are  now,  however,  con¬ 
fronted  with  quite  a  different  decision. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
by  a  rollcall  vote,  which  I  strenuously 
opposed  and  which  I  continue  to  think 
was  unwise,  section  101  has  been  deleted 
from  the  bill.  We  no  longer  have  as  an 
alternative  to  a  price-support  program 
at  81  percent  on  a  restricted  number  of 
acres  the  other  proposal  of  90  percent 
on  a  far  smaller  number  of  acres  than 
that.  We  are  now  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  restrictions  on  acres  in 
the  proposed  legislation  would  hold 
with  81  percent  price  suports  unless  we 
adopt  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
which  would  expand  the  corn  acreage 
available  to  this  country  to  an  average 
of  the  average  of  normal  corn  farming 
before  we  began  a  process  of  reduction 
of  corn  acres. 


On  that  basis  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  Senator  coming  from  an  area 
which  raises  corn  at  all  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  supporting  the  amendment 
now  before  us.  I  certainly  expect  to 
support  it. 

It  apepars  that  we  are  approaching 
the  whole  farm  program  with  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  section  101  on  a  sort  of  guerrila 
warfare  basis.  It  was  on  that  basis,  I 
suppose,  that  some  of  our  cotton  friends 
left  us  on  the  recent  vote.  At  least,  we 
are  talking  about  corn  now,  and  this  is 
a  guerrila  warfare  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  corn.  It  figures  out  a  method  by 
which  I  believe  corn  farmers  throughout 
the  commercial  area  will  be  assured  of 
at  least  as  much  cash  income  their  crop 
this  year  as  they  would  have  received 
even  though  we  had  been  able  to  keep 
in  the  bill  the  overall  90  percent  pro¬ 
gram. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  more  in  the  current 
crop  year. 

I  am  still  disturbed  about  where  we 
will  be  after  the  current  crop  year  is 
over.  I  would  much  prefer  a  referen¬ 
dum  if  it  would  provjde  that  the  farmer 
would  be  given  a  dnoice  at  the  end  of 
1956  between  the  Hickenlooper  81  per¬ 
cent  unlimited  production  program  and 
the  90  percent  price  supports  with  some 
kind  of -acreage  control.  But  since  that 
is  not  incorporated  in  the  bill,  I  cannot 
contrive  any  very  good  method  by  which 
we  could  give  the  farmer  that  particular 
choice  by  referendum.  However,  at  the 
worst,  the  corn  farmer  would  be  no  worse 
off  if  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  during  1956 
than  he  would  be  if  we  compel  him  to 
accept  both  a  reduction  in  acres  and  a 
reduction  of  price  support  below  90-per¬ 
cent  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  13  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  9  min¬ 
utes. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
relinquish  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  will  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  35,  be¬ 
tween  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Minimum  National  Acreage  Allotments  for 
1956  and  1957  Corn  Crops 

Sec.  405.  Section  328  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  corn  for  the  1956  and  1957  crops 
shall  not  be  less  than  49  million  acres  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area.” 

On  page  35,  line  16,  strike  out  “405” 
and  insert  “406.” 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  modify  my  amendment  by  strik¬ 


ing  out  on  line  8  “and  1957,”  changing 
“crops”  to  “crops”,  and  then  adding  the 
referendum  provision  yvhich  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  modifying  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  adding  a  sec¬ 
tion  providing  for  a  referendum  at  the 
end  of  the  crop  year  of  1956. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Has  all  time 
expired  on  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  relinquished  by 
both  sides. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  this  a  new 
substitute  with  and  hour  to  each  side 
allowed  for  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  pertinent  to  the  language 
of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  this  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  it  has  been  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  being 
changed,  Mr.  President.  The  truth  is 
the  other  part  of  the  amendment  did 
not  get  to  the  desk,  so  I  sent  up  the 
remainder  of  it  and  merely  added  an 
amendment  which  is  in  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
now  being  offered  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  it  is, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  35,  be¬ 
tween  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Minimum  National  Acreage  Allotments 
for  1956  (Corn  Crop 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Section  328  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follow:  “The  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  of  corn  for  the  1956  crop  shall  not 
be  less  than  50  million  acres  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn-producing  area.” 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  corn  in  1956  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops  in 
lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  price  support  as  provided  in 
section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 
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(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsectioa  (b)  hereof  favor  a  price- 
support  program  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section  (c) ,  no  acreage  allotment  of  Corn  shall 
be  established  for  the  commercial  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any  farm, 
with  respect  to  the  1957  and  subsequent 
crops,  and  price  support  made  available  for 
such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  assist  producers  in  market¬ 
ing  corn  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn. 

On  page  35,  line  16,  strike  out  “405” 
and  insert  “406.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  considering  the  substitute 
amendments  en  bloc? 

'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendments  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  raise  a  point  of  order  as  to  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  this  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  a  point  of  order 
will  not  be  in  order  until  the  expiration 
of  the  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  matter,  so  that  we 
will  not  waste  our  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  a  ruling  by  the  Chair/on  the 
question  which  was  raised  as  a  point  of 
order,  as  to  whether  the  amendment  is  in 
order.  It  is  not  an  amendment  as  such ; 
it  is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  .  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  submit  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
the  Senate,  and  will  let  the  Senate  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  germane. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  relates  to  the  very  subject 
matter  under  discusion.  I  speak  to  the 
issue.  It  relates  to  corn.  The  amend¬ 
ment  does  two  simple  things.  First,  it 
provides  for  this  year  an  allotment  of  50 
million  acres  for  corn;  second,  it  provi^fes 
for  the  crop  year  1957  merely  referendum 
proceedings,  which  were  included  in  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment.  I  have  taken 
a  section  from  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment  and  attached  it  to  the  allotment, 
so  as  to  make  one  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Did  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  a  unanimous-consent  request 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  had 
done  so  at  one  point.  The  Chair  thinks 
he  has  progressed  further  than  that 
position  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  wish  to  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  we  have  already  gone  be¬ 
yond  that  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WELKER.  No  Senator  had  a 
chance  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendments  are 
germane,  and  that  the  Senate  should 
vote  en  bloc  since  the  amendments  are 
both  offered  as  separate  parts  of  one 
amendment.  The  first  vote  would  be  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  now  under¬ 
stand  correctly  that  the  Chair  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  recommendation  that  the 
question  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  and 
has  ruled  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  question 
now  comes  on  whether  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  Plickenlooper 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  after  whatever  time  may  be 
taken  for  debate  by  the  Senate  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  now  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  each  side 
now  have  1  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Is  there  objection  to  consid¬ 
ering  the  amendments  en  bloc?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  issue  posed  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  is  whether  to  continue 
with  the  allotment  system  on  the  basic 
crops  when  there  are  mandatory  price 
supports,  or  whether  to  retreat  to  the 
so-called  historical  base  of  the  fixed 
parity  of  81  percent,  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
which  has  historically  been  used  on  each 
farm. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way, 
the  question  is  whether  we  want  to  take 
control  over  production  under  allot¬ 
ments  when  there  are  mandatory  price 
supports,  or  whether  we  do  not  want  to 
have  control  over  production  when  there 
are  mandatory  price  supports. 

I  said  earlier  today  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  very 
tempting  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  because,  frankly,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  it  means  that  for  1  year,  at 
least,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  the 
commercial  grain-producing  area  we 
could  take  advantage  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  acreage,  at  least  under  the 
historical  base  which  our  State  has  al¬ 
ways  had  for  corn  production.  At  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.40  a  bushel,  this  means 
that  all  corn  would  be  eligible  for  sealing 
and  ctop  loans. 

The  Humphrey  amendment,  which  is 
not  new — it  has  been  discussed  in  the 
committee — merely  provides  that  instead 
of  43  million  allotted  acres  this  year, 
a  limit  of  50  million  acres  will  be  es¬ 


tablished.  Last  year’s  allotment  was  49 
million  acres.  I  have  taken  the  figure 
of  50  million  acres  because  it  is  a  plausi¬ 
ble  figure,  in  the  light  of  the  debate  as 
to  the  quantities  of  corn  available. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  said  that  no 
surplus  was  indicated;  that  56  million 
acres  provided  a  normally  usable  amount 
of  corn.  So  my  amendment  places  the 
corn  commodity  in  the  traditional  pat¬ 
tern  of  price  support  legislation.  It 
keeps  it  with  the  allotments  for  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  and  other  com¬ 
modities.  The  amendment  does  not 
treat  corn  as  a  special-privilege  com¬ 
modity;  it  treats  it  equally,  under  the 
same  principles  of  price  support  legis¬ 
lation  applicable  to  other  commodities. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  my  colleagues  can 
vote  for  the  amendment,  because,  first, 
it  provides  for  a  reasonable  allotment. 
Forty-three  million  acres  was  an  un¬ 
reasonable  allotment.  Second,  with  50 
million  allotted  acres,  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  section  of  the  soil  bank  becomes 
available  to  any  and  all  parts  of  the 
50  million  acres.  If  a  farmer  has,  let 
us  say,  100  allotted  acres  of  corn,  and 
he  wishes  to  take  out  15  acres,  he  will 
be  required  to  reduce  his  acreage  of 
allotted  acres  under  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  section  of  the  bill.  This  will  be 
for  the  first  year.  For  the  second  year 
there  will  be  a  referendum  to  determine 
whether  he  wishes  to  continue  under 
the  allotment  system  with  the  acreage 
reserve  benefits,  or  whether  he  wishes 
to  go  into  what  are  called  discretionary 
levels. 

There  is  no  need  for  debating  over 
the  amendment  any  longer,  except  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  believe, 
opens  up  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  I 
indicated  before,  with  respect  to  many 
other  commodities.  I  have  felt  that  as 
we  deal  with  the  program,  we  should 
try  to  deal  with  it  as  equitably  as  pos¬ 
sible,  commodity  by  commodity;  other¬ 
wise,  we  will  not  be  able  to  have  a  price- 
support  program  which  will  be  workable 
anywhere. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  unless 
we  have  production  controls  or  manda¬ 
tory  supports,  production  will  get  out 
of  hand.  That  will  affect  the  price  level 
of  other  crops.  Com  is  a  basic  food 
commodity.  If  corn  is  produced  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  actual  needs,  the  ten¬ 
dency  will  be  to  weaken  the  cash-grain 
market.  When  corn  weakens  the  cash- 
grain  market,  it  weakens  also  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  grain,  sorghum,  and  all  other 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  amendment  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is^  some¬ 
what  along  the  line  of  the  ojie  he  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is,  -except  for 
the  referendum  provision. 

lytr.  ELLENDER:  And  also  for  the 
amount  of  the  acreage  allotment  which 
is  raised  from  49  million  acres  to  50 
million  acres? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
I  hope  Senators  who  believe  in  a  farm 
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program  based  upon  mandatory  price- 
supports,  even  though  the  schedule  now 
is  flexible,  will  accept  for  corn  what 
they  have  accepted  for  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  namely,  the  acreage  allotment  prin¬ 
ciple. 

In  good  conscience,  I  simply  cannot 
see  how  we  can  treat  one  commodity  so 
differently  from  another,  particularly 
when  we  consider  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
duction  control  and  allotments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  total  acre¬ 
age  to  be  allotted  for  corn  this  year  now 
been  fixed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  announced 
as  43  million  acres. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  43  million  acres 
the  figure  last  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  was  49  mil¬ 
lion  acres  last  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
even  with  the  49-million-acre  allotment, 
the  number  of  corn  producers  in  the 
commercial  area  who  accepted  their 
allotments  and  operated  under  them  was 
only  about  half  the  total  number  of 
corn  producers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  about 
right.  I  believe  the  percentage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived,  is  54.2  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  on  what  theory  the  contr  lied  acre¬ 
age  was  diminished  from  the  49  million 
acres  last  year  to  43  million  acres  this 
year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  recall  any  explanation 
of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  con¬ 
sensus  that  the  allotted  number  of  acres 
at  43  million  was  below  what  the  allot¬ 
ment  should  be. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
call,  and  can  he  state  for  the  Record, 
substantially  the  amount  of  corn  now 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  can.  There 
is  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp¬ 
oration,  under  ownership  as  well  as  under 
crop  loans,  which  means  farmer  hold¬ 
ing,  a  supply  of  corn  for  approximately 
31/4  months.  I  think  it  is  approximately 
1,020,000,1)00  bushels. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  Senator’s 
understanding  of  the  amount  of  acreage 
which  would  be  allowed  as  the  base 
plantings  under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  From  56  million  to 
57  million  acres. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  that  represent 
the  amount  of  acreage  which  has  been 
planted  by  those  who  heretofore  have 
accepted  acreage  allotments  and  have 
operated  under  it,  plus  the  acreage  of 
those  who  have  declined  to  accept  their 
acreage  allotments  and  have  largely  ex¬ 
ceeded  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  understand  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  now  being  offered,  is  to  rec- 
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ognize  the  fact  that  the  allotment  for  this 
year  is  unreasonable,  and  that  neverthe¬ 
less  it  would  be  even  more  unreasonable 
to  allow  full  100-percent  participation  to 
those  who  have  declined  in  every  way 
to  accept  their  allotment  and  to  cooper¬ 
ate,  with  those  who  have  accepted  and 
have  cooperated  with  the  price  support 
program  conducted  under  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  right.  In  other  words,  what  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  would  do  is  say 
to  those  who  have  not  cooperated  at  all 
under  the  acreage-allotment  programs, 
“Now  you  are  going  to  get  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  price-support  program  without 
any  necessity  to  cooperate  at  all,  except, 
for  sending  and  putting  your  corn  under 
loan,  you  get  21  percent  of  the  historical 
base  of  the  corn-producing  area.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  a  sufficient  number  of  com 
producers  would  accept  allotments  under 
the  50  million  acre  base  to  the  point 
where  the  possibilities  of  voluntary  com¬ 
pliance  by  the  particular  producers  ac¬ 
cepting  participation  in  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  portion  of  the  soil-bank  program 
would  be  sizable  and  substantial,  and 
would  constitute  a  real  contribution  to 
the  decrease  of  production,  such  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  soil-bank  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  we  did  not  have  too  much  com¬ 
pliance  was  that  there  was  no  real  in¬ 
centive  for  compliance  with  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
acreage  reserve,  on  the  other  hand.  With 
a  50-million-acre  allotment,  there  would 
be  a  program  much  more  conducive  to 
compliance  than  there  was  last  year  or 
the  year  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  entirely 
sure  that  the  figure  of  50  million  acres 
the  Senator  has  advanced,  which  is  more 
or  less  a  generous  figure,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  should  be  held  to  be  the  proper 
figure;  but  I  want  to  say  I  approve  of  the 
approach  made  by  the  Senator  in  his 
amendment,  and  I  disapprove  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  made  in  the  amendment  which 
has  recognized  with  equal  validity  the 
acreage  of  those  who  have  accepted  their 
allotments  heretofore,  and  have  played 
ball  with  the  Government  and  each  oth¬ 
er,  and  those  who  have  declined  to  accept 
their  allotments  and  have  overplanted 
greatly  and  have  contributed  to  the  com¬ 
pletely  unsatisfactory  situation  which  we 
have  had  in  the  corn  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida.  I  want  to  say  now  that 
if  we,  in  preparing  farm  legislation,  are 
unwilling  to  establish,  within  the  legis¬ 
lation,  controls  which  are  necessary  or 
desirable  to  make  it  work,  we  are  going  to 
have  such  public  reaction  to  farm  legis¬ 
lation  that  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  old  po¬ 
tato  program.  When  that  program  got 
out  of  hand  it  almost  wrecked  all  farm 
programs.  When  we  ask  the  farmer  to 
play  a  role  in  the  farm  price  situation, 
we  also  ask  him  to  be  willing,  if  the  sup¬ 
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ply  seems  to  exceed  the  demand,  to  ac¬ 
cept  production  controls. 

While  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  dis¬ 
agreed  very  heatedly  on  price  supports, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  not  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Florida,  or 
vice  versa,  as  to  the  matter  of  controls. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  I  offered 
a  feed-grain  amendment  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  when  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
pointed  out  that  my  feed-grain  amend¬ 
ment  had,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
mandatory  provision,  even  though  the 
word  “mandatory”  was  not  spelled  out  as 
such,  and  there  were  no  production  con¬ 
trols  involved  in  it,  I  withdrew  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  one  additional 
question.  Is  it  the  understanding  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  if  his  amend¬ 
ment  as  submitted  is  adopted,  the  rest 
of  the  acreage — that  is,  the  difference 
between  the  50  million  acres  and  the  56 
to  57  million  acres — will  be  available  for 
the  conservation-reserve  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  it  will  be. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  an  excellent 
program,  though  somewhat  less  generous 
than  the  acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
available  for  the  conservation  reserve. 

I  want  to  say  again  to  those  who  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  surpluses  on  cash  market  prices,  I 
think  we  in  the  Senate  have  a  moral 
obligation,  in  light  of  the  problems  that 
face  the  Government  and  the  farmers, 
to  try  to  write  a  farm  program  which  will 
not  open  up  a  Pandora’s  box  of  excess 
production. 

Regardless  of  our  differences  over  90 
percent  of  parity  and  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity  price  supports — and  I  say  those 
differences  have  been  overplayed  some¬ 
what  in  terms  of  their  inducements — all 
of  us  accept  responsibility  for  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  quotas,  and  con¬ 
trols,  depending  on  which  one  would  be 
used  on  the  crop. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  write  farm  legis¬ 
lation  along  this  line  unless  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  some  of  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  trying  to  analyze  in  my  own  mind 
the  result  of  the  Senator’s  amendment, 
which,  if  I  interpret  it  correctly — and 
it  is  not  in  print,  so  I  do  not  have  it  be¬ 
fore  me — would  pretty  much  perpetuate 
for  this  year  approximately  the  same 
acreage  controls  we  had  in  the  year 

1955,  which  was  49  million.  The  Senator 
proposes  to  make  it  only  50  million  for 

1956. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Minnesota,  and  other  typical 
States,  50  million  is  too  tight  an  acre¬ 
age  to  impose,  because  the  experience  in 
South  Dakota  was,  even  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  87  percent  of  parity,  on  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  acreage  allotment,  50 
million  acres,  only  30  percent  took  the 
allotment,  because  they  said  it  was  too 
severe  an  acreage  cut. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes,  so  that 
the  Senator  may  proceecf. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Consequently,  does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  if  we  cut  it  down  to 
50  million  instead  of  56  million  acres,  we 
will  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Senator’s  State  and  mine. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  think  we 
would  be  doing  an  injustice,  if  not  in 
1956,  then  in  1957,  if  we  permitted  un¬ 
limited  production  under  a  fixed  price - 
support  program.  I  thought  we  had  ar¬ 
gued  that  point  and  that  that  was  the 
view  of  those  who  were  for  flexible  sup¬ 
ports  and  those  who  were  for  fixed  sup¬ 
ports.  What  I  say  must  be  apparent  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  has 
done  a  tremendous  job,  and  has  worked 
diligently  and  ably  in  the  committee. 
This  proposal  also  includes  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  features  of  the  bill  and  its 
acreage  reserve  features,  both  of  which 
will  provide  additional  incentives  and  in¬ 
ducements  for  cooperation. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  those  in¬ 
ducements — with  acreage  reserves  and 
conservation  reserves — plus  some  cut¬ 
back,  the  market  price  will  rise  con¬ 
siderably  and  also  will  constitute  an  in¬ 
ducement  for  compliance. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  difficulty  is  that 
the  50-million-acre  lid  the  Senator  pro¬ 
poses — and  I  grant  that  there  cannot  be 
unlimited  production — is  just  about 
what  we  had  in  1955  when  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  were  just  short  of  50  million  acres. 
I  know  that  in  South  Dakota  there  was 
considerable  complaint  about  the  fact 
that  that  1955  allotment  was  too  tight. 
As  a  consequence,  although  the  corn 
farmers  would  have  received  price  sup¬ 
ports  at  87  percent  of  parity  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  allotments,  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  them  accepted  the  allotments. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment  has  a 
ceiling,  but  it  is  a  ceiling  based  on  the 
historic  base  of  the  3 -year  average  of 
corn  production  acreages. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  call  for  55  million  acres, 
instead  of  50  million  acres,  I  think  he 
would  achieve  what  he  has  in  mind  at 
least  he  would  be  realistic  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  farmers  of  the  commercial  corn 
area.  I  understand  his  objective — 
namely,  to  keep  from  having  corn  simply 
run  out  of  our  ears,  and  to  avoid  that 
without  doing  injury  to  the  small  farmer. 
In  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  the 
farmer  found  that  if  he  did  not  have  a 
larger  corn  base  he  could  not  operate 
effectively  in  1955. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  think  the  matter  of  participation  in 
the  farm  program  involves  more  than 
just  the  level  of  allotments  and  even  the 
level  of  price  supports.  In  Minnesota, 
the  lack  of  participation  in  farm  pro¬ 
grams  is  considerable;  the  amount  of 
participation  has  decreased  approxi¬ 
mately  35  percent  from  what  it  was  in 
1950,  1951,  and  1952.  I  can  state  why 
that  is  so.  When  I  was  in  Minnesota 
recently,  many  persons  told  me  volun¬ 
tarily  that  no  one  tries  to  work  with 
them  or  to  educate  them,  to  get  them  to 


participate.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  knows  very  well  practically  every 
farm  family  in  his  State,  I  am  sure;  and 
I  am  sure  that  from  talking  with  those 
farm  families  he  finds  that  whenever 
there  has  been  an  allotment  program  or 
a  support  program,  generally  the  county 
committeemen  and  the  community  com¬ 
mitteemen  have  gone  from  farm  to  farm 
to  obtain  participation. 

In  the  case  of  almost  every  such  pro¬ 
gram,  I  say  there  has  been  a  drop  in 
participation.  The  reason  for  that  is, 
first  of  all,  the  farmers  lost  faith,  in 
many  instances,  with  the  county  com¬ 
mittees,  because  of  the  tampering  with 
those  committeemen;  second,  because 
many  of  the  fine  committeemen  have 
been  relegated  to  advisory  capacities; 
third,  the  committeemen  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  even  to  sell  the  program. 

Recently,  I  attended  a  meeting  in 
western  Minnesota;  and  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  I  spoke  to  the  county  committeemen 
from  12  counties,  who  had  come  there  to 
see  me.  I  do  not  know  all  those  men 
by  name;  most  of  them  are  new,  because 
all  of  those  with  3  year’s  or  more  serv¬ 
ice  have  had  to  retire  from  the  program. 
They  said  to  me,  “Senator,  how  can  we 
do  a  good  job  for  the  program  when  we 
are  limited  to  so  few  hours  per  week 
or  per  month?’’ 

So  we  have  cut  down  the  activities  of 
the  farm  committee  system  to  a  point 
where  the  committeemen  no  longer 
have  an  opportunity  to  sign  up  the 
farmers.  It  is  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  to  talk  to  the  farmers.  When 
the  program  is  handled  in  that  way,  it 
works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  additional  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  record  of 
54.2  percent  participation,  on  a  na¬ 
tional  average,  is  not  bad,  in  the  case 
of  the  corn  program. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  as  a  result  of 
the  acreage  reserve  benefits  and  the 
conservation  reserve  benefits,  and  as  we 
dispose  of  the  surplus  and  bolster  the 
normal  market,  it  seems  to  me  we  shall 
have  a  better  compliance  record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  does  he  include  the  portion  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  that  requires 
compulsory  participation  in  the  acreage 
reserves,  insofar  as  some  phases  of  the 
farming  operations  are  concerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not,  because 
that  was  part  of  the  cutback  which  was 
provided  in  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment.  The  cutback  provided  in  my 
amendment  is  from  the  historic  basis,  as 
well  as  we  know  it — in  other  words,  from 
around  56  million  or  57  million  acres  to 
50  million  acres. 

This  amendment  recognizes  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  production  control  through  acre¬ 
age  allotments.  Then,  the  next  year,  we 
give  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  vote 
as  to  whether  they  wish  to  continue  un¬ 


der  allotments  and  a  mandatory  support 
schedule,  or  under  a  discretionary  sched¬ 
ule. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would,  in  his  amend¬ 
ment,  increase  the  figure  “50  million”  to 
“55  million,”  because  it  may  be  there  is 
a  difference  between  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  as  to  the  major  reason 
why  there  has  not  been  more  widespread 
participation  in  the  program.  But  on 
my  desk  there  are  stacked  high  the  let¬ 
ters  from  farmers  who  complain  about 
the  program  in  connection  with  corn, 
under  the  allotments.  They  could  not 
carry  on  their  operations  in  1955  on  the 
allowed  level;  and  they  were  aghast  at 
the  allotments  for  1956.  The  Humphrey 
amendment  would  again  deprive  our 
corn  farmers  of  justice. 

I  think  an  allotment  of  50  million 
acres  would  be  just  about  what  they  had 
in  1955.  It  may  be  that  in  Minnesota 
there  is  a  different  reaction  to  this  pro¬ 
posal.  But  the  experience  I  had  on  the 
Lincoln  Day  weekend,  in  talking  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  South  Dakota,  convinced  me  that 
the  weak  point  was  that  the  farmers 
have  found  that  a  reduction  to  43  mil¬ 
lion  acres  is  too  drastic.  They  said, 
“Last  year  we  could  not  get  by  with  49 
million  acres.” 

So  55  million  acres  would  give  them 
a  little  breathing  space,  but  50  million 
acres  would  cripple  their  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  reduce  their  income. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  give  them  7  million  acres  more 
than  the  allotment  for  this  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  it  will  be  less  than 
a  million  acres  more  than  what  they  had 
in  1955. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  allotment  this 
year  threw  a  cold  chill  into  every  farm¬ 
er;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I  say  it 
was  an  unrealistic  figure,  and  was  not 
related  to  the  available  supply,  because 
the  so-called  corn  surplus  is  not  as 
large  as  some  persons  think  it  is. 

Furthermore,  if  we  set  the  figure  at 
55  million  acres  this  year — which,  from 
a  very  selfish  point  of  view,  for  1  year 
would  be  very  desirable,  I  am  sure,  to 
many  of  the  farmers  in  my  State — I  am 
afraid  that  if  the  figure  is  put  at  55 
million  acres  for  this  year,  we  are  apt 
to  open  up  the  possibility  of  further 
accumulation  of  supply  and  further 
weakening  of  price. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  depend  on 
how  well  the  basic  theory  of  the  Hicken¬ 
looper  amendment  works.  No  one  will 
know  until  we  try  it.  Until  it  is  tried, 
no  one  will  know  whether  the  farmers 
will  use  the  acreage  reserve  and  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve,  and  thus  will  raise  less 
corn  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  feeling  is  that 
if  we  have  an  allotment  program  as  a 
part  of  the  price  support  mechanism 
for  production  control,  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  the  allotment  program.  I  feel  that 
unrealistic  allotment  cuts  will  destroy 
any  program.  I  also  feel  that  unrealistic 
production  expansion  will  destroy  any 
program.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  balance 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  fully  realize  what 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  do;  but  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  56  million  acres,  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  15-percent  cutback  for  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  acreage  control,  which  al¬ 
most  automatically  will  cut  back  the 
acreage  to  50  million - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  automatic 
in  the  case  of  corn.  It  is  automatic  in 
the  case  of  cultivated  acres.  Under  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  it  is  auto¬ 
matic  in  the  case  of  all  cultivated  acres. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  for  corn  and 
for  other  things. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  for  all  culti¬ 
vated  acres. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  then  this  year 
they  will  get  only  81  percent,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  90  percent  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  talking  about. 

What  I  am  interested  in,  and  what  I 
am  certain  the  able  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  interested  in,  is  the  number  of 
dollars  to  be  put  in  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  take  any  dollars  away 
from  the  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  additional 
time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  would  put 
more  dollars  in  the  pocket  of  the  corn 
farmer.  He  and  the  hog  producer  are 
the  ones  who  are  suffering  most  under 
low  prices.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  corn 
in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  We  also  have 
a  great  deal  of  oats,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  rye,  and  soybeans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Minnesota  is  a 
great  corn  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  worried 
about  whether  we  are  a  great  corn  State 
or  a  small  one.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
of  equity  and  justice.  My  feeling  is  that 
if  we  let  the  corn  program  go  to  the 
point  where,  in  order  to  participate,  a 
farmer  must  reduce  his  cultivated  acre¬ 
age  by  15  percent,  and  we  give  the  corn 
grower  81  percent  price  support  on  his 
base  acres,  we  shall  actually  be  playing 
off  one  producer  against  another.  What 
will  happen  to  the  sorghum  grain  pro¬ 
ducer  who  must  be  cut  out? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  1955,  only  46.4 
percent  of  the  farmers  in  Minnesota  cut 
back  their  acreage  of  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  with  respect  to  those  who,  even 
after  they  cut  their  acreage,  borrowed 
money  at  the  parity  price.  In  Indiana, 
46  percent  of  them  cut  their  acreage 
back,  but  only  about  half  of  those  who 
cut  their  acreage  back  borrowed  at  the 
support  price.  So  we  ended  up  in  In¬ 
diana  with  only  27  percent  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  receiving  any  benefit  whatsoever 
from  the  so-called  parity  price.  They 
fed  their  corn,  or  they  had  no  place  to 
store  it,  or  they  did  not  feel  that  they 
wanted  to  participate,  even  after  they 
had  cut  back  their  acreage.  I  notice 


that  Indiana  and  Minnesota  are  in  just 
about  the  same  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  like  to  have  me  explain  the  situa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  explain  why  they  are  in  the 
same  situation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
explain  why  more  farmers  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  under  the  allotment  program. 
A  large  number  of  our  corn  farmers  fed 
their  corn.  They  did  not  sell  it.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  corn  is  fed.  Less  than  a 
third  is  sold. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  we  do 
not  have  active  participation  under  an 
allotment  program  is  that  the  corn  is 
fed.  The  man  who  wants  to  conduct  a 
cash  operation,  the  man  who  is  not  feed¬ 
ing  his  corn  to  hogs,  livestock,  or  poul¬ 
try,  will  come  under  the  program.  That 
is  why  the  figures  we  use  for  compliance 
or  participation  are  often  misleading. 
It  is  because  the  corn  producer,  as  such, 
is  essentially  producing  for  himself.  He 
is  a  feeder. 

I  repeat  that  under  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
considered  in  terms  of  an  acreage  of  56 
million  acres  and  81  percent  of  parity, 
or  about  $1.40  a  bushel,  in  order  to  come 
under  such  a  program  the  farmer  must 
cut  about  15  percent  from  his  cultivated 
acres.  That  means  cutting  out  some 
other  kind  of  crop. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Not  necessarily.  He 
could  cut  it  all  from  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  could. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Or  soybeans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  a  farmer  is  going  to  cut  corn  at 
81  percent  of  parity,  when  soybeans  are 
at  70  or  75  percent,  and  oats  are  at  65 
percent?  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  can  see  now  that 
the  Senator  is  not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Corn  is  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  crops. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  am  saying.  The  corn 
producer  is  going  to  produce  corn,  which 
will  compete  with  grain  sorghums,  rye, 
barley,  and  other  feed  grains.  He  is 
going  to  produce  corn  because,  with  56 
million  acres,  and  with  81  percent  price 
supports  under  crop  loans,  the  other 
feed  grains  will  be  placed  in  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  position. 

If  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  in¬ 
clude  in  this  amendment  a  provision  that 
all  feed  grains  shall  be  treated  the  same 
as  corn - 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Or  comparably. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  comparably — 
then  we  would  have  a  fair  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  A  couple  of  hours 
ago  the  Senator  told  us  that  there  was 
only  about  a  3 -month  supply  of  corn  on 
hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  heard  the  Senator 
say  that  he  wanted  the  farmer  to  get 
more  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  is  the  Senator 
singling  out  the  corn  farmers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  this  is  on 
my  time,  I  shall  reply,  and  then  allow 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  the  other  side. 
I  am  not  singling  out  the  corn  farmers. 
I  am  their  friend.  I  am  not  their  Satur¬ 
day  night  friend.  I  like  to  go  to  church 
with  them,  and  to  live  with  them  all 
week.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  economic 
binge  over  the  weekend.  I  believe  in  liv¬ 
ing  the  whole  week  with  them,  and  lead¬ 
ing  the  good  life. 

The  proposal  offered  was  a  1-year 
shot,  which  I  think  would  aggravate  the 
production  problem,  the  supply  problem. 
At  a  later  date,  it  would  compel  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  cut  the  acreage,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  corn  farmer.  Furthermore, 
it  might  be  all  right  in  a  State  which  is 
primarily  a  1-crop  State  or  a  2 -crop 
State — strictly  a  corn-hog  State — to 
have  the  Hickenlooper  proposal.  But 
where  other  feed  grains,  such  as  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  rye,  flax¬ 
seed,  soybeans,  and  other  similar  crops 
are  involved,  I  suggest  that  we  have  an 
allotment  program,  so  as  to  keep  the 
feed  supply  in  balance.  Otherwise,  we 
shall  find  the  situation  almost  out  of 
hand. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  have  listened  to 
the  Senator’s  statements  with  respect  to 
what  the  corn  situation  would  be  under 
this  amendment  in  relationship  to  the 
other  feed  grains.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
most  earnestly  that  in  my  area,  in  the 
western  third  of  my  State — perhaps  a 
little  more,  but  certainly  the  western 
third  of  my  State,  which  is  practically 
the  upland  area — the  principal  crops  are 
wheat  and  sorghum  grains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  My  people  are  dis¬ 
turbed.  I  recognize  that  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  are  up  against  a  problem,  because 
they  feed  a  great  deal  of  that  corn. 
But  what  is  going  to  happen  to  areas  in 
which  the  principal  crops  are  wheat  and 
grain  sorghums?  What  is  this  proposal 
likely  to  do  to  the  grain  sorghum  pro¬ 
ducers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  likely  to  drive 
them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  That  is  what  I  am 
fearful  about.  I  am  disturbed  about 
the  situation  from  that  angle.  I  think, 
in  all  fairness,  those  of  us  in  those  areas 
must  take  that  situation  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  While  my  amend¬ 
ment,  with  the  acreage  allotments,  plus 
the  benefits  of  acreage  reserve  and  con¬ 
servation  reserve,  would  do  a  great  deal 
less  to  aggravate  the  problem  of  the  feed 
grain  producers,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  56  million  acres,  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  to  aggravate  the  feed 
grain  dilemma,  the  feed  grain  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  correct. 

In  his  State  and  in  other  States  there 
are  two  basic  crops,  such  as  wheat  and 
grain  sorghums.  Grain  sorghums  are 
used  as  feed.  In  relation  to  corn,  they 
have  an  equivalent  feed  value  ratio  of 
99.58  percent. 
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Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Grain  sorghums 
are  as  good  as  corn  for  feed.  Sorghums 
are  not  supported  at  the  same  level  as 
is  corn.  Sorghums  are  going  to  be 
placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position; 
and  with  the  bulk  of  corn  on  the  market 
the  farmer  will  feed  the  corn.  If  it  is 
put  into  the  market,  we  shall  be  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  pointed  out  that  we  should  try 
to  take  care  of  the  feed-grain  problem, 
along  with  anything  that  is  done  with 
reference  to  grains  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  agreed  to.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  a  proposal  which  I  hope  he  will 
offer,  relating  to  corn  and  wheat  in  the 
event  my  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 
I  should  be  delighted  to  support  his  pro¬ 
posal  in  that  event. 

I  have  but  one  purpose.  I  am  trying 
to  preserve  the  farm  program.  If  we 
start  treating  each  commodity  sepa¬ 
rately,  with  special  deals,  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  may  happen.  If  we  are 
going  to  jump  on  the  gravy  train  as  it 
goes  by  we  shall  never  arrive  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  making  a  great  argument  about 
putting  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senate  had 
that  opportunity  when  it  voted  on  the 
90- percent-of -parity  feature. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  to  help  the  farmer.  I  am 
an  experienced  farmer.  We  ought  to 
handle  each  of  the  individual  items,  such 
as  wheat,  corn,  and  so  forth,  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  try  to  place  them  all 
together  and  handle  them  in  one  pack¬ 
age,  as  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do. 

Let  us  be  consistent  about  this  matter. 
We  are  either  for  the  farmers  or  against 
them.  Let  us  not  be  for  1  group  1 
minute  and  against  another  group  the 
next  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  rather  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

I  am  rather  intrigued  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  saying  that  we  should  be 
consistent.  He  now  wants  to  put  some 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers, 
but  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  he  voted  to 
take  money  out  of  the  farmers’  pockets. 
He  voted  for  an  amendment  which  re¬ 
duced  the  farm  income  by  about  $850 
million.  He  can  argue  why  he  voted  as 
he  did.  For  instance,  he  can  say  that  in 
the  long  run  perhaps  it  will  do  so.  How¬ 
ever,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  pointed  out 
what  title  I  meant.  Title  I  went  down 
the  drain.  Title  I  was  Bensonized.  It 
went  down  the  chute. 

Now  we  are  at  another  point.  We  are 
discussing  one  commodity.  The  reason 
title  I  was  defeated  was  that  we  have 


been  having  a  nice  time  playing  around 
with  one  commodity  at  a  time. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  offers  the  same  price-support  level 
as  does  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper].  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  my  proposal  offers  the 
price  support  on  50  million  allotted  acres. 
As  I  said  earlier,  generally  the  farmer 
who  participates  under  the  allotted-acre 
program  is  the  farmer  who  wants  to  sell 
some  of  his  corn.  He  is  generally  the 
one  who  participates. 

We  are  hopeful  we  can  get  more  farm¬ 
ers  to  participate.  I  believe  if  we  were  to 
assure  them  that  we  were  working  toward 
their  long-term  good,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  on  the  basis  of  politics, 
we  could  convince  the  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  this  time. 
Corn  farmers  are  very  intelligent.  They 
are  able  and  frugal  and  fine  people.  I 
do  not  think  they  will  be  fooled.  I  have 
talked  to  farmers  in  Minnesota.  If  there 
is  one  thing  I  can  do,  it  is  count.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  know  what  their  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  attitudes  are.  I  have  done  pretty 
well  along  that  line.  I  have  been  home 
in  Minnesota  talking  to  the  farmers  of 
of  my  State.  They  are  not  being  fooled. 
I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  largest  corn 
growers  in  our  State.  I  have  talked  to 
some  hog  raisers,  and  I  have  talked  to 
some  feed  producers.  Do  Senators  know 
what  they  told  me  about  the  amendment 
before  us?  They  said,  “Senator,  if  you 
vote  for  that  amendment,  you  are  voting 
for  a  weekend  binge  and  a  long  hang¬ 
over.”  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  a 
weekend  binge. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  thing  of 
any  subject  that  has  more  relevance  to 
a  binge  than  the  subject  of  corn. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  intend  to  go  off  on 
a  political  lark  and  then  find  out  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Friday  of  the  coming  week  that 
we  have  been  opening  a  Pandora’s  box 
of  trouble. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Three  or  four  hours 
ago  the  Senator  said  we  had  only  a  3- 
months’  supply  of  corn  on  hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  did  not  believe  me. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  not  the  Senator 
fearful  that  we  may  have  a  drought  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  real  shortage  of  corn, 
and  in  that  way  run  out  of  corn?  Under 
the  Senator’s  amendment,  providing  for 
50  million  acres,  is  there  not  the  danger 
that  that  might  happen?  Two  or  three 
hours  ago,  he  was  making  the  argument 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  only  2  or  3 
months’  supply  of  corn  on  hand.  Under 
those  circumstances  would  he  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  corn  on 
hand? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  indicate  that 
he  would  like  to  change  his  vote  on 
title  I? 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  a  direct  question,  because  he  is 
the  one  who  has  raised  the  point  that  we 
have  on  hand  only  about  a  3  months' 
supply  of  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  so  very  much 
pleased  that  the  Senator  has  been  per¬ 
suaded.  The  Senator’s  reactions,  appar¬ 
ently,  are  a  little  slow,  but  he  has  finally 
arrived.  Apparently  he  is  convinced  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  right  in 
what  he  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  If  there 
were  any  way  of  moving  for  a  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  the  vote  on  title  I,  I  should  like 
to  so  move.  However,  I  understand  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  prevent  our  doing 
so,  because  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
tabled. 

However,  I  wish  the  record  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  at  long  last  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
penetrated  and  moved  in  on  and  en¬ 
circled  and  encompassed  and  saturated 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  now  believes  that 
my  argument  about  the  surplus  of  corn 
was  right. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  record  should 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  now 
believes  it  would  have  been  well  indeed 
if  we  had  a  much  better  support  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  should  like  to 
remind  him  that  there  is  great  rejoicing 
in  heaven  on  the  repentance  of  any  one 
who  finally  comes  back  to  the  fold. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  warm  heart 
goes  out  to  him.  Of  course,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  merely  wanted  to 
see  how  consistent  the  Senator  is  willing 
to  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  say  that  because  2 
hours  ago  he  said  we  had  only  about  a 
3  months’  supply  of  corn  on  hand.  Yet 
now,  3  hours  later,  he  wishes  to  reduce 
the  acreage  of  corn. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  how  100- 
percent  consistent  the  Senator  is.  He 
is  about  the  most  consistent  man  I  have 
ever  listened  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  if  I  am  to  take 
instructions  in  consistency,  I  should  have 
the  privilege  of  selecting  my  own  profes¬ 
sor.  [Laughter.] 

Furthermore,  I  may  say  to  the  good 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  all  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  take  the  Secretary’s  figure 
of  43  million  acres,  which  he  said  is  what 
we  need  for  the  1956  crop  year,  and  make 
that  a  realistic  figure  by  making  it  50 
million  acres.  The  Secretary  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  what  he  is  doing.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  now  says  the  Sec¬ 
retary  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 
On  that  point  we  agree.  It  is  very  de¬ 
lightful  indeed  that  we  can  get  together 
on  one  more  point. 


1956 
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The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  tried 
to  help  out  in  the  situation.  He  does 
not  feel,  however,  that  because  a  thirsty 
man  wants  a  glass  of  water,  we  should 
drown  him  in  a  bathtub.  What  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  is  saying  to  the  corn 
farmer  is  that  the  way  to  get  him  out  of 
his  trouble  is  to  inundate  him.  I  say  the 
way  to  get  him  out  of  his  trouble  is  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  produce  at  a 
fair  price. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  voted  against  90  percent  of  parity. 
He  could  have  helped  the  corn  farmers 
of  his  State.  I  am  sure  they  will  remind 
him  of  his  vote  when  he  goes  home,  as 
all  other  Senators  will  be  reminded. 
Now  he  has  an  opportunity  to  stand  by 
the  principle  which  has  been  discussed 
for  years;  namely,  that  in  a  fixed  parity 
there  are  always  included  production 
controls. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  principle 
which  has  been  in  the  law  since  1933.  I 
am  shocked  to  hear  supporters  of  the 
administration  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  literally  throw  away  that 
principle  of  regulated  production  under 
fixed  schedules. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  much 
rather  have  80  percent  of_56  million  than 
90  percent  of  43  million.  The  43  million 
formula  is  a  formula  set  up  under  the 
law,  and  the  Secretary  must  follow  it. 
That  is  not  his  own  idea  at  all.  It  is  a 
formula  set  up  under  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  rather  felt  that 
if  I  kept  after  this  point  long  enough 
I  would  bait  someone  into  this  argu¬ 
ment.  I  am  delighted.  This  is  a  subject 
I  have  been  working  on  for  a  few  months. 
I  have  read  a  few  books  on  it  too.  I  do 
know  something  about  the  subject  of 
agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  the  Compila¬ 
tion  of  Statutes  Relating  to  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation,  Marketing  Quotas  and  Allot¬ 
ments,  Crop  Insurance,  Sugar  Payments 
and  Quotas,  and  so  forth,  issued  as  of 
January  1,  1955,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  Agriculture  Handbook  No. 
79.  I  read  from  the  middle  of  page  25, 
as  follows: 

(10)  (A)  “Normal  supply”  in  the  case  of 
corn,  rice,  wheat,  and  peanuts  for  any  mar¬ 
keting  year  shall  be  (i)  the  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  of  the  commodity  for 
the  marketing  year  ending  immediately 
prior  to  the  marketing  year  for  which  normal 
supply  is  being  determined,  plus  (ii)  the 
estimated  exports  of  the  commodity  for  the 
marketing  year  for  which  normal  supply  is 
being  determined,  plus  fiii)  an  allowance  for 
carryover.  The  allowance  for  carryover  shall 
be  the  following  percentage  of  the  sum  of  the 
consumption  and  exports. used  in  computing 
normal  supply:  15  percent  in  the  case  of 
corn;  10  percent  in  the  case  of  rice;  20  per¬ 
cent  in  the  case  of  wheat;  and  15  percent  in 
the  case  of  peanuts.  In  determining  normal 
supply  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjust¬ 
ments  for  current  trends  in  consumption  and 
for  unusual  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

That  law  states  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  an  adjustment  if  he,  finds 


unusual  conditions  to  prevail.  He  can 
decrease  or  increase  the  allotment. 
Therefore  the  43  million  acres  have  no 
relevancy  whatever  to  the  3  factors  I 
have  listed. 

In  conclusion,  I  merely  point  out  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  au¬ 
thority  under  the  regulations  and  under 
this  statute  to  establish  a  much  higher 
allotment  than  was  established,  and  he 
is  not  compelled  at  all  to  establish  the 
base  of  43  million  acres;  not  at  all. 

At  this  late  hour,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  see  our  colleagues 
ask  for  forgivenness,  so  to  speak,  for 
their  earlier  transgressions.  I  wish  to 
be  charitable  about  it.  I  wish  we  could 
change  the  vote  on  title  I,  because  ap¬ 
parently  at  long  last  there  is  a  deep  con¬ 
cern  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  breasts 
of  some  of  our  colleagues  about  the  cash 
income  of  the  farmers.  One  certain 
way  to  have  given  the  farmers  a  cash 
income  in  1956  would  have  been  by 
title  I. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
provide  cash  income  for  corn  farmers 
just  as  will  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment.  What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  provide  a  better  cash 
income  in  the  years  to  come  than  will 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

I  think,  on  that  basis,  Senators  should 
vote  for  it,  and  I  am  hoping  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendmment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lanoer  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  a  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken!  . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  discussion,  and  I 
gather  the  idea  that  some  people  feel 
that  corn  is  somewhat  discriminated 
against  in  the  matter  of  price  supports. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  grain  sorghum, 
which  is  practically  all  grown  outside  the 
commercial  corn  area,  has  a  support 
price  of  $1  a  bushel  as  compared  with 
the  support  price  of  $1.05  per  bushel  for 
corn  in  the  noncommercial  area.  If  the 
relative  feed  value  of  sorghum  is  used  as 
a  base,  the  support  price  for  sorghum 
should  average  just  a  shade  higher  than 
the  support  price  for  corn. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel!  is  present.  I  understand  the 
feed  value  of  sorghum  for  dairying  is  the 
equal  to  that  of  corn.  For  feeding  sheep 
and  cattle  it  is  less  than  that  of  corn. 

I  point  that  out  to  show  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  support  prices  are  fairly  equitable. 
I  understand  that  sorghum  is  not  grown 
in  the  commercial  corn  area. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  be  willing  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  that 
the  support  on  sorghum  would  be  com¬ 
parable  to  the  support  on  corn? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  I  will  consider  such  an 
amendment.  I  want  to  see  it  in  print. 
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Perhaps  it  has  been  already  printed.  I 
shall  look  it  over. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  We  have  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  we  tried  to  sup¬ 
port  feed  grains  on  a  comparable  feed 
value  level,  we  got  into  trouble  because 
of  the  commercial  and  noncommercial 
areas  of  corn.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
apply  it.  If,  however,  after  a  referen¬ 
dum,  the  corn  growers  should  vote  to 
abandon  the  mandatory  supports  and 
Government  controls,  it  would  be  a  fairly 
simple  matter  to  support  them  on  an 
even  basis  and  according  to  their  feed 
values. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  Senator  comes  from  a  great 
corn-growing  State.  I  believe  the  record 
shows  that  58  out  of  the  87  counties  in 
Minnesota  are  in  the  commercial  corn 
area.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  pro¬ 
poses  an  amendment  which  will  destroy 
the  benefits  to  the  corn  farmer  in  the 
commercial  corn  area,  whether  it  stands 
as  81  percent  of  parity  or  90  percent  of 
parity.  Last  year  there  was  a  corn  allo¬ 
cation  acreage  of  approximately  49  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  It  did  not  work;  it  did  not 
function.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
corn  in  the  commercial  corn  area  went 
to  seal.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
farmers  got  the  benefit  of  support  prices, 
but  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  proposes 
to  go  this  year  to  exactly  the  same  figure 
which  failed  last  year,  and  without  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  soil  bank  or  in  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  Senate  how 
many  farmers  produce  cash  corn? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  the  number  is  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent.  I  may  say  further  to  the  Senator 
that  I  thought  the  soil  bank  program  this 
year  was  supposed  to  remove  some  of 
the  other  acres  so  that  there  would  be 
a  greater  incentive  to  comply. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  come 
to  that  in  a  moment. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  say,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland! 
as  to  whether  the  acres  over  and  above 
the  50  million  acres  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  could  participate  in  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve,  that  they  might.  I 
wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  bill  now  stands  they  could 
not.  Only  those  who  are  in  compliance 
can  participate  in  either  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  or  the  acreage  reserve.  So, 
only  those  who  are  in  compliance,  which 
would  be  not  over  50  percent  of  the  corn 
acreage  in  general,  could  participate  in 
the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation 
reserve. 

I  invite  attention  to  section  215  of 
the  bill  which  reads  as  follows: 
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No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  payments 
of  compensation  under  this  act  with  respect 
to  any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  the  acre¬ 
age  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity 
other  than  wheat  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity — 

And  so  forth.  They  must  be  in  com¬ 
pliance  before  they  can  participate  in 
the  conservation  reserve  or  the  acreage 
reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact,  of  course,  that  the 
land  of  farmers  who  are  in  compliance 
is  eligible  for  the  acreage  reserve  and 
the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  they  are  in 
compliance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  they  are  not  in 
compliance  they  are  planting,  and  if  they 
are  planting  they  will  get  more  than  if 
they  were  under  compliance.  If  they  are 
not  in  compliance  they  will  be  planting 
corn  and  be  getting  more  for  their  corn 
than  they  would  if  they  put  the  land 
into  the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Oh,  not  at  all. 
That  is  not  correct  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  say  for  the  Record  that  a 
farmer  in  Minnesota  or  in  Iowa  who  is 
not  in  compliance  and  who  is  planting 
corn,  if  he  receives  $1.05  or  $1.10  or 
$1.15  a  bushel,  will  get  more  benefits 
under  the  conservation  reserve? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  say,  indeed, 
he  will  get  more  benefits  than  if  he  got 
$1.15  cash.  In  my  opinion,  under  the 
formula,  he  will  get  a  greater  benefit 
than  if  he  got  $1.15  a  bushel  for  his 
corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Even  under  the 
acreage  reserve,  the  highest  benefit  he 
will  get  is  only  one-half  of  the  81  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  supports,  which  would  be 
approximately  70  cents  a  bushel.  Under 
acreage  reserve  and  under  conservation 
reserve  his  benefits  are  much  less.  The 
farmer  who  is  in  compliance  gets  the 
benefit  of  acreage  reserve  and  conser¬ 
vation  reserve.  The  farmer  who  is  not 
in  compliance  gets  an  opportunity  to 
plant  more  corn. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  assumes  the  payments 
on  the  acreage  reserve  will  be  50  percent 
of  the  support  price.  That  has  not  been 
determined  yet.  , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  it  has. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  will  be  such  as  to 
get  5  million  acres  out  of  the  corn  acre¬ 
age. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  knows  that  the  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
released  only  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  which  was  signed  by  Walter  C.  Ber¬ 
ger,  and  is  called  general  notice  348, 
states  on  page  3  as  the  suggestions  to 
the  county  committee,  as  to  how  the 
acreage  reserve  program  will  work: 

Corn,  national  yield  per  acre,  44.2  bushels. 

“Rate  of  payment  based  upon  normal 
yield,  50  percent  of  loan  level.” 


Mr.  AIKEN.  That  has  been  sent  to 
the  county  committees  to  determine 
whether  50  percent  is  a  figure  which 
would  get  the  desired  reduction  in  plant¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  it  be  more, 
or  less?  The  Senator  has  an  inside  fine 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Does 
the  Senator  think  the  amount  of  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  more,  or  less? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  will  be  whatever  the 
county  committees  report  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  desired  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age.  The  50  percent  was  thrown  out  as 
a  guide  to  determine  whether  it  should  be 
60  percent,  55  percent,  68  percent,  or 
some  other  figure.  I  cannot  say  what 
it  will  be.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
can  say  now,  because  the  field  men  are 
supposed  to  determine  whether  they  can 
get  acreage  placed  in  the  soil  bank,  and 
on  what  basis.  That  has  been  made  very 
clear  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wondered  if  the 
Senator  would  be  kind  enough  to  discuss 
the  conservation  reserve,  since  it  is  the 
conservation  reserve  around  which  the 
question  directed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  centered. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the 
conservation  reserve,  and  this  is  what  is 
in  our  report.  This  is  the  material  upon 
which  we  were  basing  our  discretionary 
authority  to  the  Secretary.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  generous  compared  to 
what  was  being  paid. 

Conservation  reserve  incentives: 

1.  Annual  incentive  payments  in  terms  of 
contract. 

(a)  $10  per  acre,  per  year  average  rental 
for  the  United  States  for  3-  to  15-year 
period.  Rental  rates  established  on  basis 
of  land  productivity,  agricultural  value  of 
land  and  other  factors.  Rental  rates  would 
encourage  farmers  to  take  out  their  mar¬ 
ginal  crop  land. 

(b)  County  rental  rates  would  vary  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  county  yields 
and  value  of  farmland. 

(c)  Rates  would  be  established  by  areas 
and  be  based  on  relative  productivity  of  the 
land  in  the  area.  Farm  rental  rates  would 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  the  rating  of 
the  area  in  which  the  specified  acreage  place 
in  “conservation  reserve”  is  located. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  benefits  are  much  less 
than  the  acreage  reserve,  particularly 
since  the  amount  of  money  provided  in 
the  bill  for  all  the  conservation  reserve, 
which  runs  into  millions  and  millions  of 
acres,  is  $350  million.  Yet  the  acreage 
reserve  is  $750  million.  It  is  virtually 
obvious,  is  it  not,  that  the  conservation 
reserve  benefits  are  less? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  they  will  be  less;  and 
they  will  be  based  upon  the  land  value. 

If  the  Senator  has  a  case  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  guide,  and  the  rental  will  be 
$10  an  acre  a  year,  that  would  probably 
indicate  that  the  particular  land  would 
be  valued  at  $100  an  acre,  because,  as  I 
understand,  the  guide  issued  contem¬ 
plated  the  payment  of  10  percent  for  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  about  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  my  State  it  will  run 
to  only  about  $85  an  acre.  In  some  of 
the  southern  counties  of  the  Senator’s 


State  of  Minnesota,  it  will  run,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  between  $200  and  $250  an  acre  be¬ 
cause  of  the  black  soil  in  the  lower  tier 
of  counties.  In  Iowa,  the  payments  will 
probably  rim  more.  But  I  think  the 
guide  which  has  been  sent  to  the  field 
men  suggests  10  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  in  our  report  conservation  re¬ 
serve  rental  rates.  We  have,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  not  to  exceed  $25  an  acre  for 
acreage  planting  of  trees.  In  no  county 
shall  the  rate  exceed  $20  an  acre.  That 
seems  to  be  the  guide  line  we  have.  I 
can  only  work  from  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  gather  it  is  not  con¬ 
templated  that  the  best  land  in  the 
country  will  be  retired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
My  point  was  that  where  a  corn  farmer 
placed  land  under  acreage  allotments,  he 
would  be  eligible  for  the  acreage  reserve. 
Where  he  did  not  comply,  he  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  planting.  I  am  certain  that 
where  he  planted,  especially  where  he 
planted  corn,  the  land  would  be  good, 
productive  land,  and  he  would  be  getting 
a  yield  from  what  he  planted  which 
would  be  greater  than  the  conservation 
reserve. 

^  Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  expected 
that  most  farmers  would  put  into  the 
conservation  reserve  some  submarginal 
land,  land  which  is  over  across  the  creek 
and  is  hard  to  get  at. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  land  which 
might  be  detached  from  the  farm  proper. 
It  might  be  planted  to  trees.  It  was 
proposed — and  here  again  it  was  just  a 
proposal  thrown  out — that  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  putting  a  soil-conserving  crop  or 
trees  on  the  land,  with  a  maximum  pay¬ 
ment  of  $25  an  acre.  I  believe  that  is 
the  maximum  which  is  used  in  most 
States  by  the  ACP  committees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  guides  which 
have  been  sent  out,  as  I  understand,  are 
for  the  committees  to  use  in  determining 
how  nearly  they  will  come  to  finding  a 
basis  on  which  to  achieve  the  desired 
results 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  great  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  us  on  this  question.  The  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  was  that  under  my 
amendment,  providing  for  50  million 
acres,  the  acreage  would  be  eligible  for 
all  the  benefits  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  parity  payments  plus 
acreage  reserve  benefits. 

The  other -acreage,  over  the  normal 
corn  base,  would  be  eligible  if  the  farmer 
wanted  it  for  planting.  That  acreage 
would  be  eligible  if  the  farmer  wanted  it 
for  planting.  It  would  be  eligible  if  the 
farmer  wished  it  to  be,  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve.  It  would  be  eligible,  if  he 
wished  it  to  be,  for  other  crops. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  under  the  Senator’s 
amendment  a  man  decided  to  take  5 
acres  out  of  corn  production,  he  would 
be  paid  $35  or  $40  an  acre,  if  it  is  decided 
that  50  percent  of  the  support  price 
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times  the  average  production  is  a  proper 
incentive.  If  he  took  it  out  of  oats  or 
hay  land,  he  would  get,  presumably  10 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  if  we  go 
according  to  the  guide.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  percentage  will  be.  If  it  were 
$200  land,  and  the  farmer  took  it  out  of 
production  for  3  years,  he  would  receive 
$20  an  acre.  How  that  would  compare 
with  the  profit  he  might  make  on  oats  or 
hay,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  would  not  pay 
him  as  well,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  would 
pay  him  to  take  the  acreage  out  of  his 
corn  land  and  get  $40  an  acre. 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  al¬ 
lowing  me  to  interrupt  his  discussion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  whether  my  amendment  shall  be 
rejected  or  agreed  to,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  a  destructive,  wrecking  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill,  and  is  harmful  to  partici¬ 
pation  or  any  kind  of  cooperation  by  the 
Corn  Belt. 

So  whether  my  amendment  be  ac¬ 
cepted  or  rejected,  certainly  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  should  be  defeated,  because  it  is  not 
a  good  amendment;  it  is  not  a  workable 
amendment. 

To  go,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  go,  to  50  million  acres  is  exactly 
where  we  were  last  year,  as  I  pointed  out 
a  while  ago.  We  had  49,800,000  acres. 
The  plan  would  not  work  then ;  it  will  not 
work  this  year  at  50  million  acres,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  no  appreciable  increase 
in  the  allocated  acres. 

The  purpose  of  the  soil  bank  and  acre¬ 
age  reserve  is  to  take  productive  acres 
out  of  production;  to  retire  acres  from 
production.  If  we  set  the  acreage  at  50 
million,  which  is  the  same  acreage  as  last 
year,  there  will  not  be  any  more  com¬ 
pliance  this  year  than  there  was  last 
year,  when  it  was  approximately  50  per¬ 
cent.  That  would  be  approximately  25 
million  acres  in  original  compliance  at 
the  outset,  and  only  25  million  acres 
would  be  eligible  for  retirement  into  the 
acreage  reserve  or  the  soil  bank.  There 
would  be  25  million  acres  plus  the  other 
6,500,000  acres  which  will  be  planted  next 
year.  All  that  land  would  be  outside 
and  would  be  ineligible  to  participate 
in  the  soil  bank  or  acreage  reserve.  That 
is  the  fallacy  of  the  situation. 

Tire  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
other  Senators  have  said  that  a  large 
amount  of  corn  acreage  is  going  wild. 
Of  course,  nothing  is  further  from  what 
the  situation  would  be.  This  is,  in  fact, 
an  acreage  allocation,  except  that  it 
realizes  the  facts  of  life;  it  is  a  realistic 
allocation  of  the  average  plantings  of 
the  past  3  years,  and  we  will  continue 
to  have  them  anyway. 

In  1953  there  were  no  acreage  alloca¬ 
tions.  About  56,300,000  acres  were  in 
the  commercial  corn  acreage,  without 
any  corn  allocation.  A  farmer  can  plant 
all  the  acreage  he  wants  and  still  have 
300  or  400  acres. 

So  it  is  not  the  allocations  in  the  corn 
situation  that  make  the  difference.  Com 
is  essential  to  a  diversified  feeding  opera¬ 
tion  and  farming  operation,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  just  so  much  corn  in  a 
diversified  activity  to  operate  the  farm 
plant. 


In  a  normal  rotation  system,  the  farm¬ 
er  will  have  so  many  acres  of  com,  and 
perhaps  so  many  acres  of  oats,  so  many 
acres  of  alfalfa,  so  many  acres  of  beans, 
and  he  will  rotate  them  under  a  pro¬ 
gram.  He  may  have  a  2-year  rotation 
program.  He  may  have  a  3-year  rota¬ 
tion  program.  Some  farmers  may  have  a 
4-year  rotation  program.  But  farmers 
rotate  their  crops,  keeping  them  in  gen¬ 
eral  balance,  so  far  as  each  crop  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  farmer  will  have  his  feed¬ 
ing  operations. 

Senators  can  thus  rest  assured  that 
if  acreage  allocations  are  put  at  43  mil¬ 
lion  this  year,  there  will  be  fifty-three- 
plus-million  acres  in  {he  commercial 
corn  area.  If  the  allocations  are  put  at 
53  million,  there  will  be  between  56  and 
57  million  acres  of  corn  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn  area. 

If  allocations  are  put  on  a  realistic 
basis,  at  the  average  of  the  last  3  years, 
it  will  be  56,300,000  acres.  That  is  the 
acreage  of  corn  there  will  be  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area. 

I  have  covered  the  reasons  why  we 
should  be  realistic,  and  permit  acres 
which  will  actually  be  planted  for  feed¬ 
ing  operations  to  participate  in  the  soil 
bank  and  be  eligible.  There  is  a  limita¬ 
tion  provided,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
permission  to  the  Corn  Belt  to  go  wild 
and  encourage  farmers  there  to  grow  all 
the  corn  they  can.  There  is  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  number  of  acres  which  will  be 
supported.  There  will  be  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  that  can  be  supported. 
Farmers  who  stay  within  the  farm  base 
acreage  will  be  eligible  for  supports.  A 
farmer  will  be  required  to  put  15  percent 
of  his  productive  acres  into  the  soil 
bank,  either  into  the  acreage  reserve  or 
into  the  conservation  reserve.  It  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  more  profitable  for  him  to 
put  some  of  his  corn  acreage  into  the 
acreage  reserve,  because  it  would  pay 
him  more.  It  is  better  paying  crop, 
and  the  formula  will  probably  make  it 
more  advantageous  for  him  to  do  that. 
But  if  he  exceeds  his  farm  base  acreage, 
he  is  not  eligible  for  price  supports.  So 
there  is  an  inducement  for  him  to  stay 
at  the  historic  base. 

So  far  as  concerns  punishing  farmers 
who  have  complied  with  allocations  in 
the  past,  and  rewarding  those  who  have 
failed  to  come  into  the  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past,  there  is  nothing  to  that 
argument,  either,  because  under  the 
amendment,  the  56,400,000  acres,  or 
whatever  the  correct  figure  may  be,  will 
be  divided  among  the  counties  in  the 
commercial  corn  area.  Then  the  for¬ 
mula,  going  back  over  the  past  5  years 
planting,  will  be  such  that  the  farmer 
who  has  accepted  his  allocations  in  the 
past  will  be  graded  up  in  his  farm  base, 
and  the  man  who  has  overplanted  in  the 
past  will  be  graded  down,  because  of  his 
excess,  to  the  point  within  his  farm  base 
acreage.  So  the  farmer  who  has  over¬ 
planted  will  have  to  come  down.  He  will 
not  need  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
The  farmer  who  has  underplanted  will 
come  up  and  be  able  to  enjoy  benefits  of 
his  farm  base  acreage. 

My  amendment  is  thoroughly  sound, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  return  us  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  were  in  effect  last  year,  and 
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which  did  not  work  at  all.  Last  year 
we  had  90  percent  of  parity,  involving 
approximately  50  million  acres,  and  it 
did  not  work. 

If  we  have  81  percent  of  parity,  how 
much  less  will  it  work? 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  whether  it  is  so  intended  or 
not,  is  a  blow  at  the  soil  bank  program 
and  the  program  for  reduction  of  sur¬ 
pluses.  I  do  not  say  it  is  deliberately 
intended  to  be  that,  but  it  is  a  blow  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  surplus  reduction 
progx-am  which  is  so  essential  if  we  are 
to  reduce  the  total  overall  supply  of  feed 
and  bring  feed  and  animals  into  balance, 
so  that  the  prices  farmers  receive  for 
both  gx-ains  and  meat  animals  will  be 
good  and  substantial. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  only  a  waving 
of  the  hands  of  the  hypnotist  in  order 
to  distract  attention  from  the  real  pur¬ 
pose.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  apparent  on  its  face  that  to 
return  this  year  to  a  system  that  did  not 
work  last  year  is  not  only  the  height  of 
folly,  but  reasonably  intelligent  men 
should  not  be  caught  in  that  kind  of 
trap,  if  they  expect  the  acreage-reduc¬ 
tion  program  to  work  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  if  they  expect  the  soil  bank  and  the 
conservation  reserve  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  opei’ate.  If  we  realistically 
look  at  the  proposal,  if  we  realistically 
examine  it,  if  we  have  the  56-million- 
plus  acres,  under  the  program,  we  shall 
get  a  15-percent  reduction  in  the  crop- 
producing  acres,  and  we  shall  have  some 
real  progress  toward  reduction  of  the 
total  overall  feed  supplies,  to  the  pi-ice 
benefit  not  only  of  feed,  but  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  which  come  from  it. 

Mr.  ELLENBER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  was  the  figure 
of  57  million  aci'es  reached?  I  under¬ 
stand  the  amendment  the  Senator  has 
offered  would  apply  that  figure  as  the 
minimum  base  acreage  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn  area. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  the 
average  of  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  the  figures 
for  the  past  3  years.  The  acreage  for 
1953  was  56,342,000.  In  1954  the  acre¬ 
age  was  55,902,000,  and  in  1955  it  was 
55  994  000. 

Mr.’  HICKENLOOPER.  My  figures 
are  a  little  different.  They  are  56-mil¬ 
lion-plus  in  each  year.  The  figure  I 
have  proposed  is  the  average  of  the  three. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  the  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
source.  Mine  were  supplied  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  1953  we 
had  allocations  of  56  million - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  56,342,000  acres.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  In  1955 
it  was  56,342,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  in  1953. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  figures 
apply  to  the  same  counties  which  had  the 
plantings  in  1955.  In  1953  the  figure  was 
56,342,000  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  in  1955  it  was 
almost  56  million  acres. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  1955  the 
plantings  were  56,047,000  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  average  is  just 
about  56  million  acres. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  slightly 
over  that.  I  have  tended  to  use  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  56-million-plus  acres,  because  I 
think  that  is  the  way  it  will  work  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  fixing  the  base  acreage  at  57 
million  acres. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  my 
amendment. 

For  the  average  of  the  3  years,  my 
amendment  will  work  out  at  slightly 
over  56  million  acres — somewhere  be¬ 
tween  56  million  and  57  million,  and 
probably  nearer  56  million.  But  we 
might  just  as  well  be  realistic  about  it 
and  make  these  farmers  eligible  to  com¬ 
ply  and  to  reduce  this  acreage. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  a  point 
of  information? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  requires  that  a  corn 
farmer  who  is  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
program,  must  set  aside  15  percent  of  his 
cultivated  acres  in  order  that - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  First,  he 
must  stay  within  the  farm  base  acreage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  applied 
under  the  56  million  acre  formula. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  his¬ 
toric  base  for  each  farm;  is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  First, 
he  must  do  that.  Then  he  is  eligible 
for  supports,  provided  he  puts  15  per¬ 
cent  of  his  available  acres — which  can 
be  partly  from  corn  or  partly  from  other 
crops,  or  all  from  corn ;  but  all  of  it  must 
be  from  his  feed-producing  acres - > 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  he  must  put 
aside  15  percent  of  the  equivalent  of  his 
cultivated  acres - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So,  under  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  com¬ 
pliance  test  is  every  bit  as  severe  as  the 
compliance  test  under  my  proposal,  for 
acreage  allotments.  In  other  words,  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  clearly  that, 
regardless  of  what  may  be  the  result  of 
the  vote  which  is  soon  to  be  taken,  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  in  order  for  a  farmer  to  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  sell  his  corn  at  81  percent  of  parity 
or  to  be  eligible  for  the  acreage  benefits, 
first  he  must  put  aside  15  percent  of  his 
historic  average  for  his  farm,  or  of  his 
cultivated  acres. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  the  his¬ 
torical  base  of  his  corn  acreage;  not  15 
percent  of  his  total  acreage,  but  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  acreage  which  is  devoted  to 
the  basic  crop  he  grows. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  he 
must  put  aside  15  percent  of  his  corn 
acreage;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Let  me  give 
the  Senator  an  illustration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  I  wish 
to  understand  clearly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  may  as¬ 
sume  that  the  farmer  has  240  acres,  al¬ 
though  that  would  not  be  quite  realistic. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent - - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Or  let  us  say 
the  corn  farmer  has  100  acres  as  his  his¬ 
toric  corn  base,  and  that  he  has  200  acres 
of  other  land.  The  100-acre  corn  base 
is  to  determine  the  number  of  acres  that 
15  percent  will  amount  to.  That  will  be 
15  acres. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  From  the  corn 

acreage? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  from  his 
cultivated  acres. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  only 
a  factor  to  determine  the  amount;  and 
it  is  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  his  base 
acres  normally  devoted  to  the  production 
of  corn.  So  he  takes  out  15  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  read  that  part  of 
his  amendment  to  me? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  It  is  on 
page  5  of  the  amendment,  beginning  in 
line  15. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  read  it,  please? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  in  lieu  of  corn  acreage 
allotments  for  1956  (which  shall  be  inopera¬ 
tive  for  1956) ,  the  Secretary  shall  require  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on 
corn,  that  the  producer  agree  to  devote  an 
acreage  of  cropland  (tilled  in  normal  rota¬ 
tion)  ,  at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either 
the  acreage  reserve  program — • 

If  he  takes  the  15  percent  out  of  his 
corn  acreage,  it  will  have  to  go  into  the 
acreage  reserve  program — 
or  the  conservation  reserve  program  equal 
to  15  percent  of  such  producer’s  farm  base 
acreage  for  com. 

We  referred  to  com  in  order  to  get  a 
factor  with  which  to  determine  what  the 
15  percent  is  based  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  saying  that  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  benefits  of  this  program, 
if  a  farmer  has  100  acres  of  corn - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  his 
farm  base. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  he  has  to 
take  15  acres  out,  somewhere. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  has  to  take 
15  acres  out  of  his  tillable  land;  and 
those  15  acres  can  be  taken  entirely  out 
of  his  corn  acreage  or  partly  out  of  his 
corn  acreage  and  partly  out  of  his  other 
crop-producing  land,  or  entirely  out  of 
other  crop-producing  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  he  takes  the  15 
acres  out  of  his  corn  acreage,  he  will  be 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  acreage 
reserve,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  / 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  if  he  takes  the 
15  acres  out  of  his  other  acreage,  he  will 
be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve,  will  he? 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  point  is 
that  in  order  to  be  eligible,  he  must  take 
out  15  percent  of  his  historical  corn  base 
acreage.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  test 
he  has  to  meet. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  clear,  be¬ 
cause  a  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  was 
saying  that  under  my  amendment,  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  be  eligible  for  participation 
in  the  conservation  reserve  or  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  unless  they  complied  with 
the  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  same 
principle  applies;  but  if  we  apply  a  re¬ 
alistic  allocation  system  which  goes  back 
to  the  average  farm  acreage  base,  we 
have  a  basis  for  inducing  farmers  to  come 
into  compliance — an  adequate  com  base; 
and  in  that  way  the  fanner  can  take  out 
the  15  acres. 

But  if  the  figure  is  put  at  55  million 
acres,  in  this  connection  we  consider  the 
experience  of  last  year.  Only  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  agreed  to  come  into 
compliance,  last  year;  and  50  percent 
of  50  million  acres  is  only  25  million 
acres.  That  would  be  the  total  acreage 
that  would  be  in  compliance,  and  all  the 
acres  that  would  be  eligible  to  come  into 
the  soil  bank.  Instead,  I  want  to  get 
100  percent  of  these  acres  eligible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  under  the  soil- 
bank  provisions,  as  now  attached  to  the 
allotment  program,  there  is  a  greater  in¬ 
ducement  or  incentive  for  compliance; 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  exactly  fair  and 
proper  to  compare  the  compliance  figures 
of  last  year  with  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
pliance  this  year. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Record  clear,  I  must  say  that,  in  the 
main,  the  corn  producers  are  corn  feed¬ 
ers.  Most  of  the  com  producers  feed 
their  corn  to  animals.  A  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  the  total  number  of  corn  producers 
are  producing  for  what  they  call  the  cash 
grain  market.  Is  not  that  a  fair  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  the  corn  is  fed  on  the  place. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  the  compli¬ 
ance  figure  under  acreage  allotments  is 
not  exactly  a  true  and  proper  figure  in 
terms  of  the  willingness  of  farmers  to 
comply. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Let  me  say 
that  perhaps  not  quite  85  percent  of  the 
corn  is  fed  on  the  farmer’s  own  place, 
but  it  is  fed  to  animals  in  the  feeding 
operations  on  the  farms.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer’s  neighbor  may  take  some  of 
the  corn — or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Assuming  that  the 
entire  acreage  under  the  Senator’s 
amendment  is,  let  us  say,  56  million, 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  farmers  in 
the  commercial  corn  area  to  plant  the 
56  million  acres  of  corn  land  and  still 
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make  themselves  eligible  for  the  81  per¬ 
cent  price  supports  by  merely  putting 
into  the  conservation  reserve  portion  of 
the  soil  bank  a  portion  of  their  remaining 
acreage  which  would  equal  15  percent  of 
their  base  acreage? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  right; 
they  could  put  all  of  it  into  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  I  am  very 
certain  that  it  is  more  profitable  for  them 
to  underplant  their  corn  base. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  idea  is  to 
reduce  corn  production. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  is  that 
under  his  amendment  a  farmer  can  get 
81 -percent  price  support  on  his  base  corn 
acreage  without  reducing  his  corn  acre¬ 
age  by  even  1  acre. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  why 
there  is  in  the  amendment  a  provision  to 
make  it  attractive  to  them  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  underplant  their  base. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  note  that  in  1955, 
with  an  acreage  of  49  million - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Forty-nine 
million  eight  hundred  and  some  thou¬ 
sand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Forty-nine  million 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
acres — there  was  a  compliance  of  42.7 
percent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  right- 
less  than  half. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  the  added  in¬ 
ducements  of  the  conservation  reserve 
and  acreage  reserve  programs,  does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  there  would  be 
greater  compliance? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  reason 
farmers  did  not  go  into  compliance  at 
49,843,000  acres  was  that  it  did  not  give 
them  enough  corn  on  their  places  for 
their  operations.  They  said,  ‘We  will 
forego  the  benefits  of  sealing  this  corn, 
because  it  cuts  us  below  the  reasonable 
operation  of  our  plant.”  That  is  the 
secret.  If  we  restore  them  to  the  his¬ 
toric  farm  acreage  base,  they  will  be 
given  an  opportunity,  first,  to  have 
enough  corn  for  their  operations,  and 
second,  to  reduce  somewhat.  But  a 
farmer  with  a  100-acre  base,  assuming  a 
total  acreage  allotment  of  49  million 
acres,  would  have  to  cut  to  87  acres  to  be 
in  compliance.  On  the  basis  of  43  million 
acres  he  would  have  to  cut  to  about  74 
acres.  He  could  not  operate  under  such 
an  arrangement.  He  is  not  going  to  op¬ 
erate  under  it  in  most  cases.  The  corn 
sealing  program  under  that  situation  is 
of  benefit  only,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
landlord  who  has  a  tenant  on  his  farm. 
It  is  not  much  benefit  to  the  tenant. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  real¬ 
izes  that  the  argument  he  is  advancing 
could  be  advanced  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
as  well  as  wheat. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  acreage  of  the 
cotton  and  wheat  farmer  has  been  cut  to 
the  point  where  it  hurts,  and  hurts 
badly. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Only  4  or  5  years 
ago  cotton  acreage  was  around  28  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  It  is  now  down  to  17,391,000 
acres.  To  participate  in  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve,  the  cotton  farmers  must  take  their 
cuts  from  the  17,391,000  acres  this  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  very 
true.  However,  in  a  diversified  farming 
operation,  if  we  cut  down  the  feed  stocks, 
we  close  the  farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  anything 
would  be  accomplished  by  prolonging 
this  argument.  Who  has  control  of  the 
time  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  willing  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  yield  back  all  the  remaining  time. 
Therefore,  all  time  is  exhausted. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

HICKENLOOPER]  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Allott 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Barkley 

Gore 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Green 

Morse 

Beall 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bender 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Bible 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Brlcker 

Holland 

O’Mahoney 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Busb 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Butler 

Ives 

Potter 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Clements 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Langer 

Symington 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Long 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Malone 

Welker 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  other  Senators,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper].  The  Secretary  will  state  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  35,  after 
line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 
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MINIMUM  NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR 
1956  AND  1957  CORN  CROPS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Section  328  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  acreage 
allotment  of  corn  for  the  1956  crops  shall 
not  be  less  than  50  million  acres  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area.” 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of 
producers  of  corn  in  1956  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops 
in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided, 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  price  support  as  provided 
in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a 
price-support  program  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  (c),  no  acreage  allotment  of  corn 
shall  be  established  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any 
farm,  with  respect  to  the  1957  and  subse¬ 
quent  crops,  and  price  support  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  assist  producers 
in  marketing  corn  in  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  taut  not  encourage  the  uneconomic 
production  of  corn. 

On  page  35,  line  16,  strike  out  “405” 
and  insert  “406.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milljkin].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli- 
kin]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Millikin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
how  am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mi\  President,  how  am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  re¬ 
corded  as  having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recorded  as  hav¬ 
ing  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recorded  as 
voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recorded  on  this  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recorded  as  vot¬ 
ing  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 


nays  46,  as 

follows : 

YEAS — 44 

Anderson 

Hill 

McNamara 

Barkley 

Holland 

Monroney 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Murray 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Daniel 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Keiauver 

O'Mahoney 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Ervin 

Kerr 

Scott 

Frear 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Gore 

Long 

Symington 

Green 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Young 

Hennings 

McClellan 

NAYS — 46 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Mundt 

Allott 

Duff 

Payne 

Barrett 

Dworshak 

Potter 

Beall 

Eastland 

Purtell 

Bender 

Flanders 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Ives 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Jenner 

Thye 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Welker 

Case,  N.  J. 

Malone 

Wiley 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Cotton 

Martin,  Pa. 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Byrd 

Millikin 

Smith,  N.  J. 

George 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper’s  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  was  rejected  be  re¬ 
considered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 


nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin]  .  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  anounce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli¬ 
kin]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  on  this 
vote  he  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George!.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

yeas — 47 


Aiken 

Dirksen 

Mundt 

Allott 

Duff 

Payne 

Barrett 

Dworshak 

Potter 

Beall 

Eastland 

Purtell 

Bender 

Flanders 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Ives 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Jenner 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Thye 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Watkins 

Case,  N.  J. 

Malone 

Welker 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 44 

Anderson 

Hill 

McNamara 

Barkley 

Holland 

Monroney 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Murray 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Daniel 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

O'Mahoney 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Ervin 

Kerr 

Scott 

Frear 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Gore 

Long 

Symington 

Green 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Young 

Hennings 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING — 4 

Byrd 

George 

Millikin 

Smathers 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  the  following: 

(d)  The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  shall  be  supported 
through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations 
at  a  price  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support  price  of 
corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area 


as  the  feed  value  equivalents  of  such  grains 
bear  to  the  feed  value  of  corn:  Provided, 
That  the  producer  of  such  commodities, 
to  be  eligible  for  such  price  supports,  shall 
have  enteerd  into  contracts  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  place  into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the 
conservation  reserve  a  portion  of  the  till¬ 
able  acres  equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the 
acres  devoted  to  production  of  such  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  offered  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment  or  as  an  amendment  to  the  Hick¬ 
enlooper  amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  is  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  come  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  an  amendment 
to  my  amendment.  As  such,  what  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  it 
is  eligible  to  be  offered?  Is  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  an 
amendment  in  the  second  or  third  de¬ 
gree? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree;  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree; 
consequently  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  simply  provides  that  for 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the 
authority  to  determine  a  price  support 
to  be  given  to  those  crops  which  will  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  price  support  on 
corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  as  the  fair  value  equivalent  of  such 
grain  bears  to  the  feed  value  of  corn. 

My  amendment  contains  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  as  is  contained  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  in  that,  to  be 
eligible,  the  producers  of  these  grains 
must  put  into  one  of  the  reserve  pro¬ 
grams  at  least  15  percent  of  their  tillable 
acreage,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
commodity  concerned. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the 
debate  tonight  that  corn,  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  and  the  other  feeds  are  competi¬ 
tive  with  one  another.  If  we  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  some  support  for  the  other  grains, 
comparatively  speaking,  as  we  do  for 
corn,  a  great  injustice  will  be  worked  on 
the  producers  of  the  other  feed  grains. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  several  days 
ago,  and  had  placed  on  the  desks  of  Sen- 
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ators  tonight,  a  list  of  the  States  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  acreages  which  the  var¬ 
ious  States  have  in  feed  grains.  Most 
of  the  States  have  as  much  acreage  in 
feed  grains,  and  as  many  farmers  in¬ 
terested  in  them,  as  is  the  case  with 
corn. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  only  fair  to  those 
farmers  that  a  similar  provision  be  made 
for  them  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted, 
so  as  to  take  care  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  How  much  time  does 
he  request? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  explain  something  he  has 
said.  I  have  submitted  an  amendment 
designated  3-5-56-E  which  has  not  been 
called  up,  but  which  takes  care  of  this 
particular  problem.  I  was  simply  wond¬ 
ering  whether  what  the  Senator  was 
talking  about  had  reference  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Yes;  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  my 
amendment  would  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  as  his  amendment  would  accom¬ 
plish.  I  have  simply  offered  it  now  be¬ 
cause  we  are  dealing  with  corn.  The 
two  products  are  very  similar,  and  I 
think  we  should  not  deal  with  one  with¬ 
out  dealing  with  the  other  at  this  time. 

.  Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  amendment  I  have 
submitted  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
has  to  do  with  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  relates  to  the  same 
matter. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  have  it 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Can  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  tell  me  why  we  should 
tie  this  matter  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  appears  from  the  last 
vote  that  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
might  be  agreed  to.  If  it  is  agreed  to, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  so  liberal  to  corn  pro¬ 
ducers,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  same 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  feed  grains,  and  that  the 
Senate  should  act  on  both  matters  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  told 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  will  not 
only  not  resist  his  amendment,  but  that  I 
would  be  very  willing  to  have  a  proper 
solution  of,  for  instance,  the  grain  sor¬ 
ghum  problem  on  a  comparable  support 
basis,  provided  acreage  limitations  could 
be  worked  out.  But  as  I  read  it,  what 
the  Senator’s  amendment  does  is,  for  in¬ 
stance,  raise  the  price  of  grain  sorghums 
and  the  support  price  higher  than  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  noncommercial  corn 
area,  because  corn  outside  the  commer¬ 
cial  area  is  supported  at  a  portion  of  the 
support  price  effective  in  the  commercial 
area. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  raise 
support  prices  of  grain  sorghums,  oats, 
and  barley,  which  are  supported  at  a 
differential  price  now  to  the  support 
price  effective  within  the  commercial 
corn  area.  Then  the  amendment  leaves 
the  corn  that  is  outside  the  commercial 


corn  area  at  a  lower  level,  and  the  other 
grains  at  a  higher  level.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  that  is  exactly  what  the  Senator’s 
amendment  will  do. 

If  the  Senator  would  want  to  tie  the 
support  levels  of  these  products  to  corn 
outside  the  commercial  corn  area,  that 
might  have  a  different  effect,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  amendment  will  throw  the 
whole  grain  support  program  and  the 
differentials  out  of  gear. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  gives  the  Secretary  the 
power  to  set  the  support  price  in  the  var¬ 
ious  areas  comparable  to  the  equivalent 
feed  value  in  those  areas.  It  would  not 
accomplish  the  result  that  the  Senator 
says - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  I  may  in¬ 
terrupt,  as  I  read  the  amendment,  it  says 
that  the  price  support  of  these  various 
grains  shall  be  placed  on  the  basis  of 
their  comparable  feed  value  with  corn, 
and  the  price  support  shall  be  the  same  in 
comparison  to  the  feed  value  as  the  price 
support  of  corn  in  the  commercial  area. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  would 
raise  the  price  of  those  grains  in  the 
noncommercial  area  away  above  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  noncommercial  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  now  worried  about  throwing  the 
feed  grains  out  of  gear.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  did  throw 
the  feed  grains  out  of  gear  by  giving 
special  treatment  to  corn.  May  I  point 
out  that  if  this  kind  of  treatment  is  going 
to  be  given  to  corn,  then  it  should  be 
given  to  all  feed  grains  which  are  com¬ 
petitive  with  other  feed  grains.  It  is  a 
sound  principle  to  say  that  there  should 
be  acreage  controls  when  there  are  sup¬ 
port  prices,  but  if  there  is  going  to  be 
put  into  effect  a  program  for  a  commod¬ 
ity  that  is  a  feed  grain  which  does  not 
have  acreage  allotments,  then  all  the 
feed  grains  should  be  included. 

Insofar  as  grain  sorghums  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  have  a  feed  equivalent 
ratio  to  corn  of  about  99.5  percent. 
There  is  no  reason  why  grain  sorghums 
should  not  have  a  good  support  price. 
The  Senator’s  amendment  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  price  support  level  for 
other  feed  grains  shall  be  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  those  of  other  feed  grains.  They 
are  all  competitive  feeds,  and  they 
should  be  treated  alike  if  they  are  going 
to  be  treated  at  all. 

The  truth  is  that  they  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  allotments  and  acreage  control 
programs,  but  if  that  is  not  going  to  be 
done,  then  I  am  going  to  cast  my  vote 
to  treat  them  all  alike. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do  exactly  that. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment 
relating  to  feed  grains,  which  I  think 
had  stricter  controls  over  acreage,  but 
provision  is  being  made  for  a  competitive 
feed  grain,  and  since  one  commodity  is 
being  singled  out  for  special  treatment, 
the  proposal  now  is  to  treat  all  those 
grains  alike. 
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Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  most  un¬ 
usual  and  confusing  situation,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  has  at  least  brought  some 
semblance  of  order  into  a  confused  pat¬ 
tern. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  tell  the  Senate  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  do,  and  then  let  the  Mem¬ 
bers  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

It  would  interfere  with  the  discretion 
which  the  Secretary  now  has  to  consider 
factors  other  than  feed  values  in  estab¬ 
lishing  rates.  These  include  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  supply  in  relation  to  demand,  abil¬ 
ity  to  dispose  of  stocks,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  raise  substantially  the  1953 
support  level,  as  well  as  support  levels 
in  future  years. 

For  instance,  oats  are  to  be  supported 
at  70  percent  of  parity,  which  amounts 
to  59  cents  a  bushel. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  oats 
would  be  supported  at  83  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  or  70  cents  a  bushel. 

Barley,  which  is  now  supported  at  70 
percent  of  parity,  or  93  cents  a  bushel, 
would  be  supported  at  81  percent  of 
parity,  or  $1.08  a  bushel. 

Rye,  which  is  now  supported  at  70 
percent  of  parity,  or  $1.16  a  bushel, 
would  be  supported  at  72  percent  of 
parity,  or  $1.19  a  bushel. 

Grain  sorghums,  which  are  now  sup¬ 
ported  at  70  percent  of  parity,  or  $1.80 
a  hundredweight,  would  have  their  sup¬ 
port  prices,  by  this  amendment,  raised 
to  93  percent  of  parity,  or  $2.38  a  hun¬ 
dredweight. 

I  repeat,  under  the  amendment  as 
proposed,  grain  sorghums  would  receive 
93  percent  of  parity.  This  is  way  above 
the  support  for  corn  in  the  commercial 
area,  and  way,  way  above  the  support 
for  corn  in  the  noncommercial  area. 

The  largest  increase  in  cents  and  per¬ 
cent  would  be  in  grain  sorghums,  where 
the  level  would  be  above  the  90  percent 
maximum  now  provided  by  law.  Corn 
could  not  be  supported  as  high  as  it  is 
proposed  to  support  grain  sorghums  un¬ 
der  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  encourage  further  increases  in  this 
crop,  where  there  already  are  surpluses. 

The  amendment  would  require  feed 
grains  to  be  treated  the  same  as  corn, 
even  though  there  are  certain  basic  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  commodities. 

Corn  producers  must  comply  with  al¬ 
lotments,  which,  for  1956,  are  15  percent 
below  1955  allotments,  in  order  to  obtain 
support.  There  are  no  allotments  for 
other  feed  grains. 

Corn  producers  outside  the  commercial 
area  receive  support  at  75  percent  of  that 
in  the  commercial  area,  whereas  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  other  feed  grains  in  non¬ 
commercial  areas,  where  they  are  mostly 
produced,  would  receive  supports  based 
on  the  full  corn  rate. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  get  the  farmers  of  these  crops 
to  participate  in  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
base  the  support  price  for  rye  on  feed 
value,  even  though  it  is  not  a  feed  grain. 
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The  amendment  would  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  increased  production,  less  feed¬ 
ing,  and  increased  acquisition  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

If  Senators  want  support  prices  for 
grain  sorghums  12  percent  above  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  commercial  area  and 
30  or  40  percent  in  the  noncommercial 
area,  all  they  have  to  do  is  support  the 
amendment. 

If  I  lived  in  a  part  of  the  country  which 
did  not  produce  anything  but  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  I  might  be  for  the  amendment, 
but  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  could  logi¬ 
cally  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  true  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  if  the 
amendment  to  which  it  is  attached 
should  later  be  adopted,  would  mean  that 
four  new  mandatory  price-support  struc¬ 
tures  would  be  created? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator’s  question.  Probably 
he  can  answer  his  own  question  better 
than  I  can. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  several 
versions  of  the  amendment  which  have 
been  called  to  my  attention ;  but  the  one 
I  see  here  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  respectively — 

These  four  different  commodities - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Shall  be  support¬ 
ed — 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right;  manda¬ 
tory  support  for  feed  grains. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  is  it  not  true 
that  four  new  mandatory  price-support 
structures  would  be  added? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Absolutely;  I  did  not 
understand  the  Senator’s  question  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  an¬ 
other  question:  Does  he  recall,  offhand, 
what  percentage  of  rye  is  used  for  feed 
and  what  percentage  is  used  for  more 
pleasant  purposes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suppose  that  all  that 
is  used  for  feed  is  what  is  swept  off  the 
floor  after  they  finish  preparing  the 
main  crop  for  more  vivacious  purposes. 
LLaughter.l 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Is  the  able  Senator  able  to  tell  me  what 
proportion  of  the  barley  crop  is  used  for 
more  pleasant  purposes  than  for  feed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  those  uses,  myself.  [Laughter.] 
But  I  understand  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  barley  crop  is  used  for  purposes 
other  than  feed,  although  I  know  that 
in  years  when  corn  has  been  in  short 
supply,  barley  has  been  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  mandatory 
price  supports  which  would  be  required 
to  be  extended  to  grain  sorghums,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  and  rye  are  to  be  measured 
against  the  support  price  of  corn  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  “at  a 
price  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support  price 
of  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-produc¬ 


ing  area  as  the  feed  value  equivalents 
of  such  grains  bear  to  the  feed  value  of 
corn,”  such  an  arrangement  would  com¬ 
pletely  upset  the  grain  producing  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Nation,  outside  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  belt? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  effective  way  to  upset  the  grain- 
producing  structure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  un¬ 
der  this  structure,  for  instance,  oats, 
when  produced  throughout  the  South  in 
the  noncommercial  corn  area,  would  be 
given  a  support  price  based  upon  the 
support  price  of  corn  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  therefore  that 
would  be  completely  out  of  line  with  the 
support  price  for  the  supply  of  corn  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true;  oats  would 
be  supported  at  70  cents  a  bushel.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  pounds  there  are  to 
the  bushel — 32  pounds  to  the  bushel — 
against  $1.05  a  bushel  for  56  pounds  of 
corn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  an¬ 
other  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  is  it  not  true 
that  instead  of  stabilizing  agriculture, 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Nation  this  partic¬ 
ular  procedure,  if  it  becomes  law,  would 
revolutionize  a  large  part  of  agriculture 
and  would  do  as  much  to  unstablize  it  as 
it  would  be  possible  to  imagine? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  “demoralize” 
would  be  a  better  word  to  use  in  that 
case,  rather  than  “revolutionize.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  suggesting  that  better 
word. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
do  not  want  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me. 
I  wish  to  speak  in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  about  10  minutes  in  which 
to  make  a  statement.  Grain  sorghums 
are  just  as  important  to  New  Mexico  as 
citrus  fruits  are  to  Florida. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
begin  by  calling  attention  to  a  very  fa¬ 
mous  case,  the  so-called  Dartmouth 
College  case,  in  which  Daniel  Webster 
participated.  In  that  case  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  said,  “Yes,  we  are  small,  we  are  lit¬ 
tle,  but  we  love  our  State.” 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  in  New 
Mexico  may  not  raise  as  much  corn  as 
the  amount  of  corn  that  is  grown  in 
Iowa  and  fed  to  pigs  in  Iowa;  but  in 
New  Mexico  we  do  produce  a  little  sor¬ 
ghum.  I  maintain  that  my  vote  here 
and  my  oath  here  are  as  important  as 


are  those  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa — and 
they  are.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  there  is  very  little  to 
the  amendment  that  I  have  in  mind. 
Senators  may  laugh  all  they  wish,  but 
this  is  a  serious  matter. 

I  have  tried  to  be  fair  with  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  I  wish  to  be  fair  now. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
great  care  must  be  taken  because  there 
are  so  many  million  pigs  in  Iowa,  but 
not  much  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
sorghum  which  is  raised  in  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  has  that  situa¬ 
tion  in  mind,  and  probably  he  was  a 
little  embarrassed  that  we  could  not  take 
care  of  our  own  little  problems  in  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  equity 
and  fair  play.  Why  should  the  pig 
raisers  of  Iowa  be  taken  care  of,  and  not 
the  poor  sorghum  growers  in  New 
Mexico?  We  in  New  Mexico  do  not 
make  as  many  millions  as  do  the  folk  in 
Iowa;  but  our  farmers  pay  taxes  just  as 
the  farmers  in  other  States  do. 

I  believe  this  proposal  is  completely 
unfair;  I  actually  feel  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  my 
amendment,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

Sec.  304.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  title,  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  of  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums  at  a  price  de¬ 
termined — ■ 

Not  by  New  Mexico,  not  by  Texas,  not 
by  Arizona,  not  by  Oklahoma,  but — 
by  the  Secretary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  support  price  of  corn  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area — 

And  so  forth.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
the  United  States,  or  is  it  just  Iowa  and 
Iowa  pigs?  LLaughter.l 

Is  this  the  United  States,  where  every¬ 
one  should  have  fair  play;  or  is  it  only 
the  Iowa  pigs  that  should  be  protected? 
In  all  sincerity,  Mr.  President,  I  ask,  Is 
that  fair? 

I  think  I  can  complete,  within  the 
time  which  has  been  allotted  to  me,  my 
remarks  on  the  amendments  which  I  de¬ 
sire  to  submit  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]. 

A  little  sorghum  is  grown  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  although  I  do  not  know  how  many 
pigs  are  raised  in  Oklahoma,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  number  of  pigs  raised  in 
Iowa;  I  suppose  there  are  not  so  many. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  our 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  a  more 
realistic  price-support  level  for  sorghum 
grain  to  be  calculated  at  the  commodity’s 
f eed-value  ratio  to  corn.  We  are  simply 
proposing  to  bring  two  important  feed 
grains  into  a  more  fair  adjustment. 
That  is  to  say,  we  in  the  commercial- 
sorghum  area  of  the  West  want  to  have 
sorghum  treated  fairly  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  do  so;  but  we 
would  like  to  have  that  done.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper  stories  and  the 
reports  on  the  radio,  the  television,  and 
elsewhere,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
does  not  seem  to  be  treating  very  many 
people  right.  But  we  see  that  attempts 
are  being  made  to  have  the  pigs  in  Iowa 
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treated  all  right,  on  account  of  what 
will  happen  in  November. 

However,  we  wish  to  have  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Republican 
national  administration  in  power  treat 
the  commercial  sorghum  area  of  the 
West  on  a  par  with  the  Corn  Belt. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  two 
Senators  from  Iowa  do  not  have  any 
more  votes  in  this  body  than  do  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  Mexico  and  I. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  through  very  care¬ 
fully  conducted  studies,  that  the  feed 
value  of  one  bushel  of  sorghum  grain  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  bushel  of  corn. 
But  we  do  not  want  only  corn  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  connection.  In  New 
Mexico  very  little  corn  is  raised,  but  a 
little  sorghum  is  raised  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  feed  value  of 
sorghum  grains  to  corn  varies  from  about 
90  percent  to  105  percent,  depending 
upon  the  particular  animal  to  which  it 
is  fed.  However,  the  average  is  almost 
100  percent.  If  it  is  fed  to  a  pig  in  Iowa, 
that  is  one  thing.  If  it  is  fed  to  a  lamb 
in  New  Mexico — a  lamb  that  will  be  sent 
to  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City,  or  Omaha — 
that  is  a  different  matter.  This  means 
that  the  price  of  one  is  out  of  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  price  of  the  other.  I  am 
referring  now  to  the  imbalance  of  sor¬ 
ghum  grains  in  relation  to  corn.  Changes 
in  the  utilization  of  one  or  the  other 
occur  with  financial  disadvantage  to  one 
producer  or  the  other.  Under  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  equality  before  the  law,  why 
should  the  corn  producer  of  Iowa  be 
treated  better  than  the  Sorghum  pro¬ 
ducer  of  Oklahoma  or  New  Mexico?  All 
we  are  asking,  and  all  we  are  entitled 
to,  is  equality  under  the  law.  We  in  the 
commercial  sorghum  grain  area  of  the 
West  have  suffered  a  financial  beating. 
Is  that  good  for  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment? 

So  far  as  I  know,  sorghum  grain  is  the 
only  commodity  with  respect  to  which 
Secretary  Benson — the  popular  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture — abruptly  dropped  the  support 
price  to  the  minimum  of  70  percent,  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen.  I  believe  it  is  now 
70  percent. 

Any  effort  to  stabilize  the  feed  grain 
production  in  the  interest  of  all — not 
Iowa  alone,  not  New  Mexico  alone,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people, 
as  it  should  be — must  take  into  account 
the  feed  value  ratio  when  setting  the 
price-support  levels. 

In  the  past  the  establishment  of  price- 
support  levels  for  the  secondary  feed 
grains  has  not  been  mandatory  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  basic  crops. 
Instead,  the  establishment  of  such  levels 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  Benson’s  use  of  this  discre¬ 
tion  has  been  such  that  I  now  feel  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  act.  I 
took  the  same  oath  of  office  as  did  all 
other  Senators.  In  fairness  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  producers  of  the  country,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
instruct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Suppose  nothing  were  involved  but 
corn  from  Iowa.  Suppose  there  were  no 
wheat  from  Kansas  or  North  Dakota,  or 


tobacco  from  Connecticut.  What  would 
we  do?  Would  we  quit?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

The  Congress  should  act  to  instruct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  specifically 
as  to  how  to  arrive  at  a  price  support 
level  for  these  important  feed  grains. 
The  support  price  of  the  sorghum  grains 
was  dropped  by  the  popular  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  $2.38  a  hundredweight 
in  1952  to  $1.78  a  hundredweight  in  1955, 
or  a  reduction  of  25  percent. 

I  leave  it  to  the  conscience  of  Senators. 
Is  that  fair?  Was  the  same  action  taken 
with  respect  to  the  potatoes  of  Maine  or 
Idaho,  or  the  particular  products  of  the 
home  States  of  other  Senators?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

The  support  price  for  sorghum  grain 
is  not  set  at  a  mandatory  level  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Congress  never  did  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  support  prices  for  sorghum. 
That  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
popular  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  table  showing  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  principal  Southwestern 
sorghum  grain-producing  States. 

In  New  Mexico  in  1952  we  produced 
903,000  bushels,  a  small  item  in  the 
scheme  of  things;  but  in  1955  we  pro¬ 
duced  4,356,000  bushels. 

Texas,  so  ably  represented  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  who  offered  the  amendment,  in  1952 
had  48,236,000  bushels;  in  1955,  144,711,- 
000  bushels. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Oklahoma 
Senators  to  the  next  item.  In  1952 
Oklahoma  had  4,248,000  bushels;  in  1955, 
13,375,000  bushels.  This  increase  in 
production,  in  a  period  when  the  support 
prices  were  reduced  25  percent  by  the 
popular  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
made  in  the  face  of  repeated  assertions 
that  when  the  price  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  is  reduced,  production  is  also 
reduced  in  automatic  response. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New.  Mexico  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  May  I  ask  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
total  production  of  sorghum  grains  in¬ 
creased  from  83,024,000  bushels  in  1952 
to  232,638,000  bushels  in  1955.  In  the 
same  period,  from  1952  to  1955,  the  sea¬ 
son  average  market  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  sorghum  grain,  per  bushel, 
were  as  follows: 

New  Mexico,  in  1952,  $1.56;  in  1955,  95 
cents,  or  a  reduction  of  39  percent. 

In  Texas,  so  ably  represented  by  the 
Senator  who  offered  the  amendment,  the 
value  in  1952  was  $1.58;  in  1955,  95 
cents — down  40  percent. 

In  Oklahoma  the  value  in  1952  was 
$1.60;  in  1955,  95  cents,  down  41  percent. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
price  of  sorghum  grain  throughout  the 
country  in  1952  was  $1.57.  Do  Senators 
know  what  the  price  is  now,  in  every  one 
of  the  States?  It  is  99  cents. 

If  feed  grains  were  supported  at  the 
feed  value  equivalent  of  corn,  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  old  parity,  the  support  price  for 


grain  sorghums  would  be  108  percent  of 
the  January  15  parity  figures,  or  $2.78 
a  hundredweight,  $1.56  a  bushel.  The 
support  price  for  corn  would  be  $1.64. 
Sorghum  grains  are  still  low — $1.56  for 
sorghum  grains,  and  $1.60  for  corn. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  set 
the  support  prices  for  the  sorghum 
grains  at  $1.80  a  hundredweight  for  1956. 
This  is  $1  a  bushel. 

With  respect  to  State  production  in 
1955,  the  production  in  New  Mexico  was 
4  million  bushels  plus.  The  income,  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  support 
prices,  would  be  $4,390,000  plus.  The  in¬ 
come  based  upon  feed  value  equivalent 
would  be  $6,782,392. 

In  Texas  the  1955  production  was  144  - 
711,000  bushe^.  The  income  at  the  sup¬ 
port  prices  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  $145,868,688.  The 
income  on  the  basis  of  feed  value  equiva¬ 
lent,  using  old  parity,  would  be  $225.- 
315,027.  There  is  a  difference  as  between 
$145  million  plus  and  $225  million  plus. 

In  Oklahoma  the  production  in  1955 
was  13  million  bushels  plus.  The  income, 
at  the  Agriculture  Department  prices, 
would  be  $13,482,000.  On  the  basis  of 
feed  value  equivalent,  the  income  would 
be  $20  million  plus.  Do  not  Senators  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  difference  between  $13  mil¬ 
lion,  the  figure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  $20  million,  based  upon 
feed  value  equivalent,  means  something 
to  Oklahoma?  Is  not  Oklahoma  a  part 
of  the  Union? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  should  like  to  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  applies  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  That  includes 
Delaware  and  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  and  all  the  other  States  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Sena¬ 
tors  are  from  a  particular  State,  but 
they  represent  all  the  United  States. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  table  be¬ 
fore  me.  Nineteen  fifty-five  production, 
232  million  bushels-plus.  The  income  at 
the  Benson  support  price — I  have  not 
been  using  his  name  before.  I  have  been 
saying  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
United  States  production  in  1955,  by 
bushels,  was  232  million  bushels-plus. 
The  income  at  the  Benson  support  price 
would  be  $234,499,104.  The  income  at 
feed  value  equivalent,  using  the  old 
parity,  would  be  $362,217,366.  That  is 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Do  Senatoi's  believe  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  not  interested,  or  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  are  not 
interested,  in  a  difference  in  the  support 
price  under  Mr.  Benson,  of  $234,499,000, 
and  in  the  income  feed  value  of  $362,- 
217,366?  That  is  a  simple  matter  of 
2  and  2  making  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  grain  sorghum  producers 
have  been  discriminated  against  because  of 
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uncontrolled  diverted  acres  and  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations;  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  comparable  feed  value 
of  grain  sorghum  and  corn  as  feed  grains 
in  industrial  uses — 

They  are  referring  here  to  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son — 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  designate  as  commercial  grain 
sorghum  areas,  those  areas  having  produced 
grain  sorghums  commercially  prior  to  1951, 
and  that  the  same  formula  for  marketing 
loans  be  applied  to  grain  sorghum  as  corn 
marketing  loans  are  based  on.  Marketing 
loan  rates  on  grain  sorghum  produced  in 
noncommercial  areas  should  be  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion  as  loan  ra,tes  on  corn, 
produced  in  noncommercial  corn  areas. 

I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
gentleman  living  at  Clovis,  N.  Mex.,  who 
said  that  while  corngrowers  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  have  lamented  their  difficulties  in 
realizing  any  profit  even  with  their  price 
advantage,  someone  should  realize  that 
in  the  Southwest  and  New  Mexico,  the 
cost  of  production  is  equal  to,  and  usually 
greater  than  that  of  corn,  yet  the  con¬ 
sumptive  value  is  still  the  same. 


Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  only  two 
sentences  from  this  letter: 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  grain  sor¬ 
ghum  farmer  is  facing  an  impossibility  with 
the  present  status  of  his  business.  These 
facts  have  become  so  obvious  a  threat  that 
the  banks  in  this  area  are  refusing  loans  to 
many  farmers  for  the  coming  year.  We  can 
furnish  documentary  evidence  of  this  should 
it  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  cause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Barkley  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  believe  I  will 
need  5  minutes,  but  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  very  much. 

If  we  are  going  to  support  the  corn 
farmer — and  I  am  for  the  corn  farmer, 
and  I  want  to  support  the  corn  farmer 
and  the  wheat  farmer  and  the  cotton 
farmer,  and  of  course,  we  should  not  for¬ 
get,  under  our  system  of  government,  the 
other  growers  as  well — let  us  be  fair  to 
the  sorghum  grain  growers  of  the  South¬ 
west  and  West. 
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The  sorghum  grains  are  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia — that  is  the  State  represented  so 
ably  by  the  Senator  who  has  just  now 
yielded  me  5  additional  minutes — in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  in  New  Mexico. 

I  am  nott  asking  for  any  special  privi¬ 
lege.  We  are  all  for  the  farmer,  and  we 
dependent  on  what  he  raises.  A  farmer 
is  a  fanner.  He  goes  through  the  same 
trials  and  tribulations  that  the  producer 
of  wheat  and  corn  goes  through,  whether 
he  produces  sorghum  in  California  or 
in  New  Mexico.  All  we  want  is  a  fair 
deal.  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel]  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  acreage  and 
production  of  feed  grain  in  the  United 
States  for  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Acreage  and  production  of  feed  grains  in  the  United  Stales,  1955 


State 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  grain 

Total  feed  grains 

Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

Production 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

acres 

bushels 

acres 

bushels 

acres 

bushels 

acres 

bushels 

acres 

bushels 

83 

2,  490 

2 

52 

85 

2,  542 

2 

70 

2 

70 

21 

735 

21 

735 

2 

78 

2 

78 

3 

99 

3 

>  99 

710 

29,  820 

88 

3  168 

12 

252 

810 

&3,  240 

41 

1,  681 

23 

851 

12 

252 

76 

2,  784 

793 

34,  099 

222 

8  436 

92 

462 

1,037 

42,  997 

1,  365 

70,  980 

65 

2,  502 

32 

656 

1,  462 

74, 138 

Indiana . . . . - . . 

1,315 

68,  380 

82 

'  %  542 

96 

1,584 

i 

35 

i,  494 

72,  541 

3, 168 

177,  408 

140 

4  760 

105 

i  l,  785 

3,  413 

183,  953 

1,466 

67,  436 

129 

4,  .580 

40 

600 

i,  635 

72,  616 

2,  807 

138,  946 

63 

2  205 

44 

550 

2,  914 

141,  701 

4,  828 

197,  948 

1,  155 

28  298 

112 

1  680 

6,  095 

227  926 

5,738 

258,  210 

20 

'  660 

22 

374 

5,  780 

259,  244 

Missouri.. . — . . 

1,  511 

60,440 

436 

11,  554 

70 

980 

93 

2, 325 

2, 110 

75,  299 

1,968 

55, 104 

3,  568 

82,  064 

585 

9,  360 

6, 121 

146,  528 

South  Dakota - - 

3,  872 

100,  672 

503 

9,  306 

321 

4,012 

65 

1,008 

4,  761 

114,  998 

Nebraska  _ _ 

2,095 

54,  470 

200 

4,000 

164 

1,886 

713 

7,  843 

3,172 

68,199 

Kansas... . . . . 

1, 171 

32,  202 

688 

12, 384 

69 

690 

2,772 

31, 878 

4,  700 

77,154 

10 

375 

12 

396 

15 

270 

37 

1  041 

73 

2,  993 

86 

3,354 

15 

292 

174 

6  639 

183 

6',  954 

110 

3,850 

22 

385 

315 

11 ’ 1 89 

57 

2,  080 

14 

462 

2 

28 

73 

North  Carolina _ 

528 

18;  480 

56 

1,652 

18 

252 

108 

3,024 

710 

23,’  408 

South  Carolina . - _ _ 

780 

21,  450 

18 

369 

15 

165 

16 

304 

829 

22, 288 

644 

16,  744 

9 

162 

10 

95 

663 

40 

'  960 

40 

164 

4,  592 

125 

2,  875 

20 

270 

309 

327 

9^  483 

80 

1,  440 

21 

220 

428 

11 1 1 4.3 

Alabama. .  _ _ 

300 

7,  800 

46 

874 

346 

8  674 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

512 

15,  360 

512 

15  360 

Arkansas. _ _ 

456 

15,  960 

30 

600 

61 

1,  372 

547 

17  Q.32 

Louisiana _ _ _ 

107 

3,  852 

5 

100 

112 

3*  952 

Oklahoma. . . . 

706 

12,  002 

224 

2,  912 

70 

490 

1,  070 

13,  375 

2,070 

28’,  779 

Texas _ _ _ _ 

1,492 

26, 110 

148 

2,  072 

17 

110 

6,297 

144,  711 

7,  954 

173,  003 

Montana . . . . 

375 

13,  875 

1,397 

41,  910 

19 

304 

1  791 

Idaho.  . . . . 

209 

10,  032 

'  576 

18,  432 

5 

75 

*  790 

Wyoming . . . . . 

145 

4,205 

129 

3,*612 

8 

88 

282 

1  905 

Colorado . . . 

146 

4,  526 

355 

8,875 

34 

238 

660 

4,  950 

1,195 

18’,  589 

New  Mexico . . . . 

21 

567 

28 

700 

7 

70 

363 

4,  356 

419 

5,  693 

Arizona . . . 

11 

550 

188 

11,  280 

133 

6,783 

Utah . . . . . 

39 

1,677 

190 

7,  790 

8 

80 

237 

Nevada _ _ _ 

6 

246 

16 

’  560 

22 

Washington . . 

160 

7,636 

732 

18,  300 

31 

326 

929 

Oregon... . . 

301 

10,  327 

559 

17,888 

15 

218 

875 

California _ 

176 

5,632 

1,781 

64, 116 

8 

88 

194 

9,700 

2,  159 

79;  536 

Total.... . 

40,933 

1,  575,  736 

14,247 

390,969 

2,066 

29, 187 

12,  597 

232,638 

69,  843 

2,  22S,  530 

Source:  Crop  Production,  1955  Annual  Summary,  published  by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  tell  the  Senate  something  about 
the  record  of  previous  feed-grain  sup¬ 
ports.  In  1952  corn  was  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity,  barley  at  80  percent  of 
parity,  grain  sorghums  at  80  percent  of 
parity,  and  oats  at  80  percent  of  parity. 

In  1953,  corn  was  supported  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity;  barley,  at  85  percent  of 
parity;  grain  sorghums,  at  85  percent  of 
parity;  and  rye  at  85  percent  of  parity. 

What  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  do  would  be  to 
restore  the  situation  which  existed  2  or  3 
years  ago.  It  has  been  customary  to  sup¬ 
port  the  feed  grains  on  a  feed  ratio  basis 
with  corn.  That  practice  was  dropped 
some  2  years  ago  when  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  sorghum  were  dropped  from  80  to  85 
percent  down  to  70  percent  of  parity. 
These  levels  of  support  in  years  gone  by 
did  not  disrupt  the  production  of  those 
commodities.  I  do  not  know  why  it  would 
do  it  now. 

If  we  are  going  to  adopt  a  new  theory 
of  flexible  price  supports,  basing  it  on 
political  expediency  instead  of  on  sur¬ 
pluses,  then,  of  course,  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted. 

I  was  amazed  the  other  day  to  hear 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  say  what 
he  was  going  to  do  for  cotton.  He  went 
on  to  brag  about  how  many  additional 
votes  he  would  get  in  the  r enate  by  the 
adoption  of  that  kind  of  program. 

Now  it  appears  that  a  similar  program 
has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  corn 
farmer. 

I  know  that  the  com  farmers  need 
some  help,  and  I  was  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  52  million  acre  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  are  restoring  the  corn 
acreage  to  the  historic  level  of  the  past  5 
years  and  giving  the  corn  producers  a 
higher  support  than  the  wheat  producer 
and  the  producers  of  other  commodities, 
we  are  doing  a  grave  injustice  not  only 
to  the  wheat  farmer,  but  to  the  dairy 
farmer  as  well.  It  is  the  most  unheard 
of  thing  since  I  have  come  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 
I  did  it  with  the  thought  that  there  were 
provisions  in  it  of  which  I  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  but  which  offered  an  opportunity 
of  adjustment  in  conference;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  some  of  these  matters  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  in  conference. 

There  are  several  areas  in  the  United 
States  which  produce  grain  sorghums, 
and  those  areas  are  just  as  much  com¬ 
mercial  areas  as  the  commercial  corn 
areas  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  for  example. 
In  several  States  in  the  West  the  feed¬ 
ing  ratio  and  the  feeding  value  of  the 
sorghums  are  practically  the  same  as 
corn. 

In  the  past  few  years  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  have  been  getting  a  parity 
price  support  of  70  percent.  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  Senate  can  this  evening  vote 
to  do  anything  for  corn  on  a  loan  basis 
and  a  parity  price  basis,  and  not  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  sorghums,  when  their  com¬ 


parable  feed  basis  is  the  same  as  corn 
and  the  area  is  just  as  commercial  as 
the  corn  area. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  if  we  wish  to  be 
fair,  we  should  support  the  amendment. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  I  would 
be  very  much  opposed  to  the  sorghum 
grains  of  the  country  securing  anything 
more  than  commercial  corn  secures. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken! 
thought  it  might  go  to  93  percent.  I 
would  be  opposed  to  that.  But  I  think 
that  they  should  be  on  a  fair  basis,  and 
the  70  percent  we  have  been  operating 
under  and  are  at  the  present  time,  is  un¬ 
fair  and  not  realistic.  I  therefore  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  amendment  and  let  it  go  to  confer¬ 
ence.  After  all,  that  is  where  the  bill 
will  be  written,  not  only  with  respect  to 
this  amendment,  but  with  respect  to 
many  others  as  well. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  be 
referring  to  corn  grown  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  area? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  I  stated  that 
there  are  commercial  areas  for  corn,  and 
that  the  sorghum-growing  areas  are  in 
a  similar  situation. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  amendment  relates 
to  corn,  rather  than  to  corn  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
a  very  good  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  are  in  accord.  The 
only  problem  is  that  we  cannot  work 
these  things  out  on  the  Senate  floor; 
we  have  to  work  them  out  in  conference. 
Possibly  in  a  confeernce  we  can  get  a 
bill  which  is  fair  to  all  these  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  if  the 
words  “corn  in  a  commercial  area”  were 
stricken,  it  would  be  a  good  amendment? 

Mr.  THYE.  If  it  is  related  to  corn  as 
a  nationwide  commodity,  then  I  think 
it  would  be  a  fair  and  just  amendment, 
but  if  it  has  reference  to  corn  tied 
strictly  to  the  commercial  area  and  un¬ 
der  the  quota  system  in  that  area,  then 
I  think  it  is  an  unfair  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  modified - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  modify  his  amendment 
without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  modify  the  amend¬ 
ment  by  striking  out  the  words  “in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  areas.”  The 
amendment  would  then  apply  to  corn, 
generally,  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  interpret  that  to  mean  that  in  ap¬ 
plicable  areas  it  would  apply  to  corn  and 
not  be  tied  in  solely  and  only  to  corn 
in  the  commercial  areas? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
the  modification  would  meet  one  of  the 
objections  which  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 


Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  1  minute. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
to  the  modification.  I  was  willing  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  strike  out 
the  language  to  which  objection  was 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel],  as  modified. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  the  amendment  is  now  in  such 
shape  that  we  can  all  vote  for  it.  It 
makes  sound  economic  sense.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  comparative  prices  of  grain 
at  the  price  level  at  which  corn  is  sup¬ 
ported.  I  appreciate  the  changes  which 
have  been  made,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  only  thing  I  had 
in  mind  was  the  sorghum  grains. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  has  been  attended 
to  by  the  modification  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  find  out  what  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  and  what  it  does.  I  wish 
thoroughly  to  understand  it  before  there 
is  a  vote  on  it,  and  I  would  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  an  agreement  that 
the  time  taken  by  the  quorum  call  shall 
not  come  out  of  the  time  allotted  to 
either  side. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  care  about  a 
quorum  call,  but  I  want  a  few  minutes 
to  find  out  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  being  taken 
out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes,  or  such  additional  time 
as  he  may  need,  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  e 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
amendment  is  now  worded,  it  is  rather 
ambiguous.  It  reads : 

The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  respectively,  shall  be  supported 
through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  oper¬ 
ations  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support  price 
of  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  as  the  feed-value  equivalents  of  such 
grains  bear  to  the  feed  value  of  corn. 

I  explained  that  if  the  words  “in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area”  were 
used,  support  prices  would  be  thrown 
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out  of  line.  If  we  tied  the  amendment 
to  com  in  noncommercial  areas,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  support  prices  for 
other  commodities  would  be  thrown  out 
of  line  somewhat  the  other  way. 

For  instance,  the  support  for  barley 
now  is  93  cents.  It  would  drop  to  81 
cents.  The  support  for  oats  now  is  59 
cents.  It  would  drop  to  52  cents.  The 
support  for  sorghum  now  is  $1.80.  It 
would  increase  to  $1.88. 

I  will  have  to  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  the  answer.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  tonight  to  put  the  amendment 
into  proper  form.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  should  agree  to  some  amendment 
and  send  it  to  conference.  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  would  be  the  best  way 
to  handle  the  matter.  It  might  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  conference;  it  might  not  be. 
It  might  make  just  so  much  extra  work 
in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  able  to  state  to  what  extent 
the  price  of  oats  in  the  noncommercial 
corn  areas  would  be  dropped  by  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  worded? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  dropped  7 
cents  a  bushel.  Barley  would  be  dropped 
12  cents  a  bushel.  Sorghum  would  be 
increased  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  so  far  as  oats 
and  barley  are  concerned,  the  support 
prices  of  both  commodities  would  be  re¬ 
duced,  which  should  not  occasion  any 
trouble. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  would  be  a  drop 
if  the  support  price  for  corn  in  the  non¬ 
commercial  area  were  used  as  a  base. 
There  would  be  distortion,  as  I  pointed 
out  before,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  ably  pointed  out,  if  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  were  used. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  under  the 
amendment  as  reworded  now,  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  produced  oats  and  barley  in  the 
noncommercial  corn  area  would  be  asked 
to  go  along  with  an  appreciable  reduc¬ 
tion  from  their  present  pricing,  in  order 
to  be  neighborly  to  some  persons  else¬ 
where  who  produced  grain  sorghum. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true.  I  am  not 
certain  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  If 
the  price  support  were  tied  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  areas  in  the  commercial  States, 
there  would  be  one  price  for  oats  in 
Iowa,  and  a  price  25  percent  less  for  the 
support  of  oats  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  How  much  would  the 
amendment  raise  the  present  support 
price  for  oats,  barely, ‘“'and  rye  in  the 
commercial  area? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  is  somewhat  am¬ 
biguous.  In  the  commercial  area,  oats 
would  go  up  from  59  to  70  cents,  and 
barley  from  93  cents  to  $1.08  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area. 

!  Mr.  YOUNG.  If  it  did  that,  it  would 
naturally  raise  the  cash  price  in  the 
commercial  area,  and  the  feed  producers 
in  the  noncommercial  area  would  benefit. 
I  think  it  is  the  wrong  way  of  doing  it, 
but  they  would  be  better  off  than  they 
are  now. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  sure  that  in¬ 
terpretation  is  correct.  There  may  be 
some  way  to  work  that  out.  I  do  not  feel 
equal  to  making  a  suggestion  tonight. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  an 
inquiry? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Since  there  seems 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  amendment  does,  perhaps,  if 
some  study  of  it  could  be  made  overnight, 
facts  might  be  presented  to  the  Senate 
so  that  the  amendment  would  do  what 
the  sponsors  hope  it  will  do,  rather  than 
do  something  else.  Since  it  is  now  10 
o’clock,  I  was  wondering  how  much 
longer  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  the  session  this 
evening. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Earlier  today  I  gave 
notice  that  the  Senate  would  remain  in 
session  until  9:30  p.  m.  It  is  now  10 
o’clock.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  minority  leader  to  suggest 
when  the  Senate  should  adjourn,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  function  of  the  majority 
leader  to  determine  the  hour  of  adjourn¬ 
ment,  but  I  did  raise  the  point  in  view 
of  the  apparent  misunderstanding  that 
exists  about  the  amendment,  with  the 
various  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  it.  I  thought  we  might  legislate  bet¬ 
ter  if  we  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  some  facts  as  to  what  the  var¬ 
ious  versions  of  the  amendment  mean. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  me  to  have  the  Senate  recess  un¬ 
til  tomorrow  at  10  or  10:30  a.  m. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  frpm 
Minnesota  out  of  my  time  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  comments  in  view  of  the  apparent 
confusion.  The  argument  was  made 
earlier  that  if  the  price  supports  of  the 
feed  grains  were  tied  to  those  of  corn  in 
the  commercial  area,  and  there  were  a 
price  differential  relating  to  the  feed 
grains,  that  would  be  very  hard  upon  the 
noncommercial  areas.  So  the  language 
relating  to  the  commercial  area  was  de¬ 
leted,  leaving  it  to  the  Secretary  to  re¬ 
late  the  price  of  feed  grains  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  areas  to  commercial  area  corn 
prices,  and  to  relate  the  price  of  feed 
grains  in  the  noncommercial  areas  to 
noncommercial  area  com  prices. 

That  is  not  confusing.  Where  there 
exists  a  noncommercial  area  corn  price, 
we  relate  the  feed  price  to  that  particu¬ 
lar  area  on  the  feed  equivalent  basis. 
Where  there  is  a  commercial  area  corn 
price,  we  relate  the  feed  price  to  the 
commercial  area  corn  prices. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  relating  the 
feed  price  to  the  noncommercial  area 
corn  price,  will  that  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  present  prices  of  corn?  Mine  is  a 
noncommercial  area.  If  I  voted  for  the 
amendment,  would  I  be  voting  to  lower 
the  prices  of  barley,  and  such  commod¬ 
ities,  in  Arkansas? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary  at 
the  present  time  can  reduce  the  price  at 
any  time  he  wants  to  under  the  discre¬ 
tionary  formula.  We  would  be  relating 
the  feed  grain  prices  in  each  area  to  the 
corn  price  in  that  area.  When  there  is 
a  noncommercial  area  for  corn,  the  feed 
grain  price  would  be  related  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  price  structure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  check  the 
figures  as  I  give  them. 

In  the  case  of  oats,  the  feeding  value 
of  oats  is  approximately  88  percent  of 
that  of  corn.  Adjusting  that  for  a  32- 
pound  bushel  of  oats,  comparative  to  a 
56-pound  bushel  of  corn,  this  would  give 
a  factor  of  0.529  times  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  oats.  With  corn  at  $1.40,  this 
would  mean  the  equivalent  price  of  oats 
would  be  70  cents  a  bushel. 

If  we  take  25  percent  off  that,  in  the 
noncommercial  area  the  support  level  of 
oats  will  be  one-fourth  off  70  cents,  and 
therefore  will  be  far  below  the  present 
support  price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  the  price  of  corn  is  in  the 
noncommercial  area? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  below  $1.40. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  purpose  is  to 
keep  the  feed  grains  in  balance.  The 
problem  is  that  they  are  not  in  balance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  All  I  seek  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  is 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  is  that 
now  that  he  has  taken  out  the  word 
“commercial,”  he  would  drop  the  support 
level  on  grain  sorghums  from  $1.78  to 
a  figure  which  is  one -fourth  below  $2.37 ; 
$2.37  is  about  $2.40.  Taking  25  percent 
of  that,  which  is  60  cents,  that  is  $1.80. 
We  come  out  about  even.  So  why  adopt 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  As  I  understood  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  the  price  of  sorghum  would  be 
raised  from  $1.80  to  $1.88. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  give  us  the  authority  for 
the  increase,  that  is  all  right,  but  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  agree  that 
the  value  of  sorghum  is  .95  that  of  corn. 
Against  a  price  of  $1.40,  that  gives  a 
price  of  $2.30  per  hundredweight  for 
grain  sorghums.  If  it  comes  25  percent 
below  that,  it  comes  down  to  about  $1.78, 
and  the  present  support  price  is  $1.78. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  present  sup¬ 
port  price  is  that,  but,  under  the  law,  the 
Secretary  can  lower  the  support  price  to 
any  point  he  desires.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  the  support  price  must  be  related 
to  the  feed  equivalent  value  of  corn,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  while  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  can  adjust  the  support  price,  I  do 
not  believe  he  can  make  an  arbitrary  25- 
percent  differential  between  the  oat  sup¬ 
port  price  in  a  county  in  the  commercial 
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corn  area  and  that  in  an  adjoining  coun¬ 
ty  outside  the  commercial  coi’n  area.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  find  that  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  oats  is  identical  in  the 
commercial  and  noncommercial  area, 
and  that  a  real  penalty  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  producers  of  oats  and  barley  in 
the  noncommercial  corn  area  if  their 
price  is  supported  at  a  lower  level  than 
that  in  the  commercial  area.  We  are  all 
ill-informed  tonight.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
time  to  recess  so  we  can  get  the  actual 
facts  on  this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Florida  knows,  there  is  a  problem 
involved  in  feed  grains.  We  have 
worked  on  that  problem  very  much  in 
the  committee.  It  is  a  complicated 
problem.  No  one  can  deny  that.  I 
want  to  say  very  frankly - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  I  may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader. 

I  agree  that  the  task  before  us,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  light  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  which  relates  to  the  most 
basic  feed  grain  of  all,  namely,  corn,  is 
to  try  to  bring  into  reasonable  balance, 
prices  for  other  feed  grains  as  related  to 
corn,  and  as  they  relate  to  the  feed 
equivalent.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Daniel  amendment,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

This  is  a  job  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  pointed 
out  that  the  commercial  corn  areas 
would  have  some  discriminatory  effect 
on  noncommercial  areas  as  compared 
with  commercial  areas.  We  are  trying 
to  bring  feed  prices  into  their  proper 
relationship. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  true  that  the 
first  suggested  form  of  the  amendment 
would  have  worked  a  hardship  in  the 
noncommercial  corn  areas,  by  lifting  the 
price  structure  for  grain  sorghums,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  and  rye  to  a  level  to  compare 
with  the  price  of  corn  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area.  But  now  the  re¬ 
verse  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
wording  of  the  amendment,  unless  I 
have  been  misinformed. 

So,  again,  I  suggest  that  it  is  desirable 
for  the  Senate  to  take  a  recess  at  this 
time  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  approximately  1  hour  is  still 
available  on  the  amendment.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  it  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
amendment  will  consume  the  remaining 
25  minutes  and  35  minutes,  respectively, 
the  acting  majority  leader  is  about  to 
make  a  motion. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
this  amendment  rejected  tonight,  rather 
than  to  continue  to  take  what  I  have 
been  taking  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  Senator’s  amendment 
rejected. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  But  there  has  been 
a  reasonable  understanding  between  the 
leadership  that  the  Senate  would  not 
continue  in  session  beyond  9:30  or  10 
o’clock  tonight. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  should 
keep  faith  with  the  membership;  and 
this  matter  can  be  taken  up  again,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  convening  of  the  Senate  at 
10  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

3$Er.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr .  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  program  for  tomorrow.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  to  have  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  from  tonight  until  10  a.  m. 
tomorrow,  and  then,  I  assume,  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  session  into  the  evening,  to  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  hour  we  have  re¬ 
mained  in  session  tonight,  or  perhaps  a 
little  later.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  state  his  inten¬ 
tion  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  to  have 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  from  this  eve¬ 
ning  until  10  a.  m.  tomorrow.  The  act¬ 
ing  majority  leader  is  very  hopeful  that 
the  membership  will  remain  on  the  floor 
during  the  session  tomorrow,  and  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  dispose  of  a 
number  of  amendments,  with  the  ses¬ 
sion  to  continue  into  the  evening. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Let  me  ask  what 
the  majority  leadership  has  determined 
in  regard  to  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  At  this  time  there 
has  not  been  a  decision  about  a  Saturday 
session.  I  believe  that  matter  will  be 
determined  by  the  progress  we  make  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  suggesting 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  Sat¬ 
urday  session,  if  necessary;  is  that  cor¬ 
rect?  If  by  a  remote  possibility  we  were 
to  complete  our  action  on  the  farm  bill 
tomorrow,  then  there  would  not  be  a  Sat¬ 
urday  session;  but  I  understand  there 
has  not  been  a  final  determination  as  to 
whether,  if  the  farm  bill  is  not  finished 
on  tomorrow,  there  will  be  a  Saturday 
session. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  correctly  stated  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  acting  majority  leader,  ex¬ 
cept  he  would  add  that  if  the  Senate 
should  not  complete  action  on  the  farm 
bill  on  Friday,  and  if  there  appeared  to 
be  an  excellent  chance  that  action  on 
the  bill  could  be  completed  on  Saturday, 
the  acting  majority  leader  would  be  very 
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hopeful  that  there  would  be  a  Saturday 
session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  the  under¬ 
standing  that  on  tomorrow  the  Senate 
will  proceed  with  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  as  it  may  be  modified  after  our 
discussions?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  shall  we  pi'o- 
ceed  with  the  bill  title  by  title,  or  shall  we 
proceed  to  consider  whatever  amend¬ 
ments  may  be  called  up  from  time  to 
time? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  is  my  belief  that 
we  shall  proceed  in  the  way  we  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  From  section  to 
section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  From  section  to  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bark¬ 
ley  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  suggests 
that,  under  the  rule,  a  Senator  who  was 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
an  amendment,  would  be  able  to  call  it 
up;  and  the  consideration  of  such  an 
amendment  would  have  priority,  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  to  take  up  the 
bill  section  by  section. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  that  he 
has  stated  the  understanding  of  the  act¬ 
ing  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  to  Senators  who  have 
committee  meetings  scheduled  for  to¬ 
morrow  between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m. 
and  12  noon,  I  would  say  that  in  the 
case  of  committees  which  have  wit¬ 
nesses  scheduled  to  appear  on  tomor¬ 
row,  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — and,  I  take  it,  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership — would  be  reasonable  in  respect 
to  agreeing  to  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quests  that  such  committees  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  to  have  my  friend  across 
the  aisle,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California,  state  his  viewpoint 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  that  the  acting  majority  lead¬ 
er  will  find  that  the  same  cooperation 
which  usually  is  extended  in  such  cases 
will  be  extended  to  any  committee  which 
find  it  essential  to  meet  on  tomorrow, 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
generally  we  should  discourage  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  committees  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  when  this  bill  is  before  us. 
But  I  think  a  few  committees  have 
scheduled  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
on  tomorrow;  and  the  swearing  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  so  forth,  must  be  taken  care 
of.  Certainly  I  would  be  prepared  to 
agree  to  any  reasonable  request  which 
might  be  made  in  such  a  connection. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  is,  as  usual, 
most  generous.  He  knows  very  well  that 
some  committees  have  scheduled  hear¬ 
ings  for  tomorrow,  and  that  some  of 
the  witnesses  have  come  from  consider¬ 
able  distances  So  it  is  only  right  and 
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proper  that  such  committees  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Of  course  we  shall 
be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  reasonable 

TRANSACTION  OP  ADDPEtQNAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted: 

ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  DANIEL  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
3402)  for  the  relief  of  Roberto  C.  Bargas 
and  Rosenda  C.  Bargas,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF 
AMENDMENTS. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  j^etf'himself  and 
Mr.  Lehman)  submj^tM  an  amendment, 
intended  to  bepi»<5posed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bilLXST  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved,, -^farm  program,  which  was 
ord&fed  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
fin  ted. 


Mr.  BYRD  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Holland) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

.Mr.  BARRETT  submitted  an  amejwK' 
mehL  intended  to  be  proposed  to 

Senat&syil  3183,  supra,  whjcif^was  or¬ 
dered  to  Iib*Qn  the  table  apd'fo  be  printed. 

Mr.  DANHSttCforJairfn^elf,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  of  Texas,  KJx^humphrey,  Mr.  Cha¬ 
vez,  Mr.  Youjjiafana^r.  Kerr)  submitted 
an  amendrtfent,  intencftsl  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  Seriate  bill  3183, 
Jr a,  which  was  ordered  toNig  on  the 
liable  and  to  be  printed. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  rgpdved  by 
the  Senate  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
March  6),  1956: 

United  STApaf'TARiFF  Commission 

Edgar  Beprsfrd  Brossard,  of  Utah,  to  be 
a  mernhpt^oi  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  term  expiring  June  16,  1962. 
leappointment. ) 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  section  504  of  the  Officer  Per¬ 
sonnel  Act  of  1947  to  be  assigned*"to  a  po¬ 
sition  of  importance  and  responsibility  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  President  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  504,  in  rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Henry  Irving  Hodes,  012845,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.  S. 
Army),  in  the  rank  of  general. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.  M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,’  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  re¬ 
cess  until  tomorrow,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o’clock  and  16  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
March  9,  1956,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 


CONFIRMATION 

<ecutive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  S&qate  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
March  6>*J956: 

Missis§*g£i  River  Commission 
Col.  John  L.  PeSmi,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member '  ofSi^  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 
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j  OF  SNTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUj 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  For  actions  of  ,  195& 

Staff  Only)  S^t?i^2nd,  ^o.  42 


senate 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3183.  the  farm  hill  (pp.  3857-93* 

3897-925) . 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments1 

By  Sen.  -^ickenlooper  (as  modified  hy  amendments  suggested  hy  Sens.  Daniel  and 
Humphrey',  to  fix  corn  acreage  at  51*000.000  acres  and  require  supports  at 
comparable  prices  for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  subject  to  cuts 
in  acreage  of  about  15$  (pp.  3857~73' . 

By  Son.  George,  to  permit  peanut  growers  to  participate  in  the  soil  bank  (p. 

3S97}. 

By  Sen.  Barrett,  to  provide  penalties  for  violation  of  contracts  under  the 
soil  bank  program  (pp.  3897-8). 

By  Sen.  Aiken,  to  strike  out  the  provision  for  90$  price  supports  on  milling 
wheat,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  45,  with  the  Vice  ^ resident  breaking  a  tie.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  46  to  4l.  Sen.  Gore 
argued  that  tho  Vico  ^resident  had  no  authority  to  vote,  since  he  voted  in 
connection  with  a  recapitulation.  Before  voting  on  the  Aiken  amendment,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  an  amendment  to  it,  offered  by  Sen.  Young,  to  make  it 
apply  only  to  this  year's  crop.  (pp.  3898-913.  3920-5.) 

By  Sen.  Aiken,  to  make  the  work  of  the  Surplus  Disposal  Administrator  subject 
to  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  *p.  391^) » 

Rejected  the  following  amendments5 

By  Sen,  ^err,  to  require  price  supports  on  hogs  and  beef  cattle  at  75 1  of  parity 
or  corn  support,  whichever  is  higher,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  6l  (pp.  3^73—93^  * 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  provide  for  incentive  payments  in  connection  with  marketing 
of  cattle  and  hogs  at  light  weights,  by  a  vote  of  4l  to  53  (pp.  3877-93)  • 

By  Sen.  ^efauver,  to  provide  price  supports  at  graduated  levels  except  in  the 
case  of  tobacco  (pp.  3914-5)* 

By  Sen.  ^efauver,  to  enable  a  number  of  farmers  to  pool  their  roservo  acreages 
and  establish  a  joint  soil  bank  (pp.  3918-19). 


— - - - - - - - - - - - - - - . »"  tf 

By  Sen,  ^cfauver,  to  provide  that  food  supplied  by  the  Depp ctment  to  private 
charitable  agencies  may  be  '•lithout  regard  to  whether  the  food  is  consumed 
on  the  premises  of  the  administering  agency  'pp»  3919“20/ . 


Amendments  submitted  and  withdrawn* 

By  Sen.  Dirksen,  to  strike  out  the  two-price  plan  for  rice,  The  amendment  is 
to  be  resubmitted  today,  (p.  3693.' 

By  Sen,  Daniel,  to  exclude  disaster  years  in  connection  with  soil-bank-payment 
acreage  computations.  ^ t-  was  explained  that  this  was  already  the  intent  of 
the  bill.  tpp.  3915-6.) 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  provide  for  graduated  price  supports.  The  amendment  was 
withdrawn  in  order  to  give  priority  to  a  proposal  by  Sen.  ^efauver,  'pp* 
39l6-gJ 

By  Sen.  Anderson,  to  extend  to  ’heat,  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  the  soil-bank 
acreage  provisions  relating  to  corn.  The  amendment  was  withdrawn  following 
modification  of  the  ^ickenloopcr  corn  amendment.  'pp. 


^ending  is  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Williams  to  prohibit  prod.uction  of  surplus 
crops  on  Government  lands  ^pp.  3920,  3925). 


Sens.  Eulbright,  Curtis,  Allott,  Dirksen,  Welker,  and  Thye  submitted  amendments 
intend.ed  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (pp.  3^53,  392^  » 


2.  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  -^ublic  Works  Committee  submitted  a  report  on  S.  1S23; 

authorize  construction  of  works  of  improvement  in  the  ^iagara  River  for  poorer, 
vetc,  (3.  Slept.  l4og).  pe  3g52 


3,  FORESTRY.  Sen.  ■Ueuberger  inserted  a  newspaper  article  criticizing 
miningxclaim,  p.  3^5^ 


A1  Sarong 


4,  LEGISLATIVE  xROGRAK,  ^-t  was  announced  that  the  calendar  wild be  called  after 
the  farm  biliNis  disposed  of,  after  which  the  trip-leasj^lg  bill  will  be  con- 
si  d.ered,  p.  D2c 


5.  RECESSED  until  ^on, , 


12,  at  11* CO  a.  m,  p.^3^2^ 

jTEt-i  in  appeiidi: 


6.  FARE  PROGRAm.  Sen.  Allott  inseb^ed  a  speech  by  Robert  ^ucas  favoring  the 
administration  s  farm  program*  pYyAPl95 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


7.  WATER.  S.  3405,  by  Sen.  Fulbright,  to  author:  e.izc  the  Army  Engineers  to  enter 

into  certain  contractp/for  provision  of  watcr'xjbir  agricultural,  industrial,  or 
municipal  purposes :/lfo  ^ublic  Works  Committee. 


S.  DEFENSE  PEODUOTSEfET .  S.  3407,  by  Sen.  Eulbpight ,  to  ektend  the  Defense  ^rod.uc- 
tion  Act;  ttrEBanking  and  Currency  Committee, 


0^0 


CCMCTTEE  HEARINGS  TO  BE  HELD: 

Ipfr.  14:  Land  purchases  in  Superior  Forest,  H.  Agriculture  (witness 
designated). 

to.  31:  Rural  housing  needs,  H.  Banking  and  Currency  (Lumsford,  FHA,  to  iWtify) 


nbt  yet 
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finally,  "Mr.  Davis’  philosophy  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  Is  rounded  out  by  his  in¬ 
difference  to  whether  there  was  any  timber 
on  tote  claim  or  not.  The  1872  mining  laws 
which Vpplied  make  no  reference  to  timber, 
he  saidii 

PresideVt  Eisenhower,  far  .from  sharing 
Mr.  Davis\  indifference,  spoke  out  clearly 
when  he  signed  legislation  last  year  designed, 
finally,  to  stote  the  racket  of  acquiring  val¬ 
uable  nationals  timber  stands  under  the 
false  guise  of  mining  claims.  “One  of  the 
most  important  conservation  measures  af¬ 
fecting  public  lancfe  that  has  been  enacted 
in  many  years,”  he  culled  it. 

That  reform  came  t^o  late  to  apply  to  the 
A1  Sarena  case.  It  did\jot  come  too  late  to 

remind  Under  Secret arySJDavis,  and  others 

who  need  the  reminder,  that  the  public  do¬ 
main  is  secure  from  pillage  today  because 
through  the  years  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  stood  like  a  roo^.  against  its 
would-be  despoilers. 


2STI- 

JRES, 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  II 

GATE  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI1 

ETC. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
ever  since  the  Senate  decided  to  set  ufc 
a  special  eight-man  committee  to  inquireN 
into  the  broad  problems  of  lobbying,  of 
campaign  expenditures,  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship,  I  have  had  serious  misgivings 
about  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
creating  the  committee.  I  say  this  with¬ 
out  any  reflection  on  any  of  the  Members 
who  were  appointed  to  the  special  com¬ 
mittee,  because  they  are  outstanding 
Senators.  I  would  have  had  the  same 
misgivings  no  matter  which  Senators 
might  serve  on  such  a  committee. 

Now,  after  listening  to  the  thoughtful 
and  even-tempered  explanation  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [M /. 
Gore]  of  develbpments  which  have 
curred  since  the  appointment  of  the 
special  committee,  and  the  cogenl/  re¬ 
marks  of  the  junior  Senator  fromVMis- 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings],  I  have  concluded 
that  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  vcaed  for 
the  resolution  to  turn  over  thes/  crucial 
issues  to  a  special  committed  of  the 
Senate.  A  new  Member  must  learn  by 
experience,  and  there  was  notrmuch  time 
for  thorough  reflection  befm-e  the  vote. 

I  believe  now  that  the  Senate  should  not 
have  bypassed  its  regular  Standing  com¬ 
mittees  in  dealing  withVthe  aspects  of 
these  problems  which  fall  within  their 
normal  legislative  functions  and  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Furthermore,  Mr./President,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  th^  the  people  of  this 
country  demand  a/horough  and  impar¬ 
tial  study  of  ther  whole  matter  of  our 
methods  of  financing  political  campaigns 
and  their  relationship  to  lobbying— a^» 
matter  which, /oecause  of  recent  events, 
is  now  getting  the  public  attention  it 
has  long  deserved.  Already  there  have 
been  hearcy suggestions  that  the  Senate 
cannot  investigate  itself,  any  more  than 
any  othey  agency  of  government  can  in¬ 
vestigator  itself.  In  all  candor,  people 
wondeiAiow  Senators  who  were  elected 
with  substantial  campaign  funds  raised 
by  la/ge,  private  contributions  can  in¬ 
quiry  into  other  Senators’  campaign  ex¬ 
chequers.  That  question  applies  to  all 
here,  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
fcluded. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  personally  am  ready  to  turn  over 


to  an  outside  commission,  nonpartisan 
and  broadly  representative  in  character, 
this  entire  problem  for  a  thorough  eyrring 
and  for  a  study  of  constructive  /iter- 
natives  to  our  present  approach  tar  polit¬ 
ical  finances.  As  I  have  had  occ/sion  to 
say  before,  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere, 
this  question  of  political  campaign  fi¬ 
nancing  is  rapidly  becoming  me  central 
problem  of  our  democratior  processes,  j 
increasingly  so  every  year  zJ,  the  cost  of  j 
modern  methods  of  camj/^igning  sky¬ 
rocket 

Such  a  commission,  Air.  President, 
should  include  membefrs  from  many 
walks  of  life — after  all?  every  American 
is  intimately  affected  /y  the  actions  and 
decisions  of  his  repiYsentatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  whether  he  he  a  businessman  or 
a  workingman,  a  /eacher,  a  farmer,  a 
writer,  or  a  scien/st.  It  might  include 
some  eminent  political  scientists;  and  I 
suggest  that  it  X>e  headed  by  a  retired 
jurist  whose  ahflity  and  nonpartisanship 
were  beyond /uestion. 

I  would  tiyn  over  to  such  a  commis¬ 
sion,  Mr.  President,  the  function  of  find¬ 
ing  out  tie  facts  about  our  present 
methods  cl  political  financing,  and  about 
the  related  aspects  of  lobbying.  I  would 
e  suon  a  commission  the  authority, 
thk.  personnel,  and  the  money  to  enable 
it  t\jmake  the  proper  inquiry,  and  to 
stay  Xith  it  during  the  present  election 
yeay  sck as  to  accumulate  a  meaningful 
body  of  information  about  the  problem. 
Tyere  a  rev  many  precedents  for  the  use 
special  commissions  to  make  thorough 
Ttudies  of  specific  areas  of  public  con- 
'cern,  and  I  believe  a  special  commission, 
removed  from\f.he  political  arena,  is 
needed  to  restoi^the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  rhat  they  are,  in  fact, 
being  told  the  fulk  truth  about  their 
processes  of  government  and  politics. 

At  the  same  timep^r.  President,  I 
would  leave  to  the  regulaV,  standing  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  th\ responsibility 
for  acting  now  on  pending  legislative 
proposals  for  constructive  and  long-over¬ 
due  steps  to  improve  the  situation  with 
respect  to  campaign  financing — steps 
which  can  and  should  be  takerkbefore 
the  political  campaigns  of  thisNoresi- 
dential  election  year.  These  standing 
committees  and  the  Congress  can\ct 
constructively  on  legislative  refon 
without  getting  bogged  down  in  contro 
versy  which  will  inevitably  accompany 
efforts  at  senatorial  investigation  of  this 
problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc-| 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  resolution,  Senate  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  135,  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel]  to  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken¬ 
looper].  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Texas  intend  to 
discuss  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  been  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  several  other 
interested  Senators,  including  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  We  feel  that  we  have  reached 
the  agreement  which  was  contemplated 
last  night  at  the  time  the  Senate  took  a 
recess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
further  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  if  the 
amendment  is  completely  contrary  to 
what  was  previously  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
cannot  ask  a  question,  I  object. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  state  the  amendment.  I 
apologize  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  not  having  discussed  the 
amendment  with  him  before  sending  it 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  need  to  discuss  it  with  me.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  amend¬ 
ment  changes  the  entire  picture.  Are 
we  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
or  must  we  proceed  at  once  to  vote 
upon  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
Mr.  Hickenlooper’s  amendment  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following  new 
subsection : 

(d)  The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  shall  be  supported 
in  any  area  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations  at  a  price  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  sup¬ 
port  price  of  corn  in  such  area  as  the  feed 
value  equivalents  of  such  grains  bear  to  the 
feed  value  of  corn:  Provided,  That  (1)  the 
support  price  in  any  area  for  the  1956  crop  of 
any  such  commodity  shall  not  be  lower  than 
the  support  price  therefor  announced  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  (2) 
the  producers  of  such  commodities,  to  be 
eligible  for  price  support,  shall  have  (a)  en¬ 
tered  into  contracts  with  the  Secretary  to 
place  into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres 
equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  acres  devoted 
to  production  of  such  commodities,  and  (b) 
planted  an  acreage  of  such  commodities  not 
exceeding  the  average  acreage,  planted  to 
such  commodities  on  the  farm  during  the 
preceding  3  years.  After  1956  the  support 
level  on  any  such  crop  shall  be  95  percent  of 
the  support  level  established  for  corn  in  the 
commercial  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
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looper]  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  no  objection,  perhaps 
we  could  withdraw  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  amendment  as 
read.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  helpful  amend¬ 
ment.  It  may  contain  1  or  2  provisions 
which  I  would  not  have  written  if  I  had 
drawn  the  amendment.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  live  with  it.  It  is  a  helpful 
amendment,  and  it  is  on  the  affirmative 
side.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  elim¬ 
inating  certain  inequities  which  other¬ 
wise  might  exist  in  the  feed-grain  situa¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  any  authority  in  the  matter, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  believe  it  is  help¬ 
ful.  I  have  so  informed  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Record,  perhaps  I 
should  say  that  it  might  help  to  clarify 
the  Record  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  That  might  be  helpful. 
Otherwise,  so  far-  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
see  no  particular  reason  for  having  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  although  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  such  a  vote.  How¬ 
ever,  I  accept  the  amendment  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Unless  there  is  objec¬ 
tion  to  withdrawing  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  order  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  t  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
the  objection  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  to  withdrawing  the  order  for 
the  yea-and-nay  vote.  My  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry  is  whether  the  language  of 
the  amendment  as  recently  read  by  the 
clerk  and  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Daniel]  is  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion.  Is  the  pending  question  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  language  of  the 
amendment  as  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  modified,  is 
the  pending  question.  The  pending 
question  is  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
as  modified  by  the  Daniel  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is ■  the  modified 
Daniel  amendment  the  present  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment;  yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  earlier 
that  the  modification  might  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  I  wanted  the  Record  to  be  clear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  How  can  the  Senator 
from  Texas  modify  his  amendment  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  could  not  modify 
his  own  amendment  after  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  was  ordered,  and  no  other  Senator 
could  accept  such  a  modification.  The 
Senate  will  have  to  vote  on  it. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  A  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  first  state  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation.  There  having  been  no 
objection  to  the  modification,  the  modi¬ 
fication  was  accepted. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  accept 
my  amendment,  as  modified,  has  not 
been  requested.  If  it  were  requested,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son],  I  believe,  would  object  to  it.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
unanimous  consent  was  required  for 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  accept  the 
amendment.  He  had  a  right  to  accept 
it,  and  did  accept  it. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Even  after  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  to  the 
Daniel  amendment  will  fall  when  the 
Daniel  amendment  is  accepted  by  the 
prime  mover. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Are  we  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  hav¬ 
ing  accepted  the  amendment,  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  Daniel  amendment, 
which  had  been  ordered,  is  now  aban¬ 
doned? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  yeas  and  nays  now  stand 
as  an  order  on  the  Daniel  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No; 
the  order  falls  because  the  Daniel 
amendment  has  been  embraced  in  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  vote  now  will 
be  on  the  Hickenlooper  amendment,  as 
modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct.  The  vote  will  be  on  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  modified  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel]  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
'  Senator  is  correct.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  on  the  Hicken¬ 
looper  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  read¬ 
ing  the  amendment,  I  note  it  provides: 

(d)  The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  shall  be  supported 
^in  any  area  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations  at  a  price  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
support  price  of  corn  in  such  area  as  the 
feed-value  equivalents  of  such  grains  bear  to 
the  feed  value  of  corn. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  if  he  intends  that  the  feed 
value  shall  be  the  composite  value  of 
such  grains.  If  each  grain  is  to  be 
treated  separately,  the  letter  “s”  should 
be  stricken  from  the  word  “grains.”  The 
word  “grain”  should  be  in  the  singular. 
Otherwise,  we  will  have  an  extremely 
difficult  situation  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  intent  of 
the  verbiage — and  I  would  like  to  have 


the  Senator  from  Texas  express  himself 
on  this  point — is  that  each  grain  is  to 
be  valued  on  its  own  equivalent,  and  it 
is  not  the  intention  to  have  a  mixed 
composite  of  grains.  It  may  be  an  un¬ 
fortunate  use  of  the  plural,  but  the  in¬ 
tention  is  that  each  grain  shall  stand 
on  its  own  feet. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  we  were 
proceeding  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  time  allotted  to  each 
side.  What  is  the  situation  in  that  re¬ 
spect?  How  much  time  is  left  to  each 
side,  and  who  controls  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
was  yielded  back  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  How  are  we  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  amend¬ 
ment,  if  no  time  is  available?  We 
thought  we  would  have  a  chance  to  say 
something  about  it.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words,  particularly  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the  people 
of  his  State  would  be  worse  off  with  the 
amendment  than  they  were  before.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  two  options;  he  can  obtain 
more  time  by  unanimous  consent,  or  he 
may  have  time  on  the  bill  yielded  to 
him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  and 
Mr.  ELLENDER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  10  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  we  have  exhausted  all  the 
time  available  both  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  and  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  When  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ac¬ 
cepted  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel],  it  exhausted 
m  all  time  on  that  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  al¬ 
located  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  be  modified  by 
striking  out  all  the  language  beginning 
with  “(d) .”  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
accepted  that  language,  and  I  move  to 
strike  it  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  far  as  I  can  de¬ 
termine,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  pro 
forma  amendment  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
waiting  for  its  receipt  at  the  desk  so  that 
the  clerk  may  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Was  the  Daniel 
amendment  accepted  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  there  will  then  be 
2  hours  on  the  pro  forma  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  control  1  hour  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  trying  to  do  if  his  objective  is 
to  get  price  supports  for  grain  sorghums 
and  for  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  way  to  leg¬ 
islate.  We  have  no  copy  of  the  amend¬ 
ment;  we  do  not  have  a  chance  to  study 
it  and  see  what  it  does  to  grains  outside 
the  commercial  area.  The  support  price 
for  corn  is  about  $1.40.  It  is  three- 
fourths  of  that  outside  the  commercial 
area.  We  drop  down  75  percent  and 
come  out  with  a  sorghum  support  of 
about  $1.28  at  Galveston.  Thus  we  take 
off  62  cents. 

The  present  support  price  is  about 
$1.55.  I  merely  want  to  know  if  in  1956 
the  amendment  will  protect  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  what  will  happen  thereafter. 
Will  the  support  level  on  grain  sorghums 
in  the  area  represented  by  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  be  reduced?  What  will 
happen  to  oats?  Are  we  to  be  compelled 
to  take  the  oats  support  price  which  has 
been  announced  for  1956,  and  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  apply  the  two  factors  against 
it  and  come  out  with  a  price  below  what 
we  now  have? 

I  think  there  should  be  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  this  kind  of  a  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  in  behalf  of  some  of  us  is  an 
amendment  which  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment.  For  1956  the  support  levels  on 
the  feed  grains — barley,  rye,  oats,  and 
grain  sorghums — shall  be  not  less  than 
the  support  levels  announced  for  1956. 
In  1957,  they  will  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  levels  of  corn  in  the  commercial 
area.  That  will  be  the  situation  from 
1957  on. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Can  the  Senator 
find  that  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  can;  be¬ 
cause  I  helped  to  write  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  amendment  is  be¬ 
ing  typed  so  that  each  Senator  may  have 
a  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  wish  to  say, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
has  worked  hard  on  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida, 


who  is  as  militant  as  he  can  be,  that  we 
have  held  a  hearing  and  we  have  voted 
on  the  question,  and  now  comes  an 
amendment  which  affects  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  where  they  are  grown, 
and  it  affects  them  one  way  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area  and  in  another  way 
outside  that  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  does  not. 
In  1956  the  support  level  as  announced 
will  apply,  and  in  1957  the  support  level 
on  these  grains  will  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  level  for  corn  as  established  in 
the  commercial  area. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  the  support  price  of 
grain  sorghums  will  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  price  of  corn;  namely,  $2.37? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  be  95  per¬ 
cent  of  the  support  level  on  corn  in  the 
commercial  area. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  it  will  apply  to 
all  the  grain  sorghums  outside  the  com¬ 
mercial  area? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
We  tied  it  in  because  of  the  problem 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
mentioned. 

The  reason  why  that  section  was 
placed  in  the  amendment  is  because  of 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  last  evening,  namely,  the 
differential  between  the  noncommercial 
area  and  the  commercial  area,  and  the 
effect  on  price  supports  affecting  feed 
grains,  considering  the  respective  levels 
of  support. 

One  other  point  is  that  in  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  area,  while  the  support  level  for 
corn  may  be  considerably  less,  actually 
the  price  is  considerably  over  the  support 
level  in  the  commercial  area  because  the 
corn  has  to  be  shipped  in  from  a  definite 
feed-producing  area,  so  that  the  price 
is  frequently  higher  than  the  support 
level  for  corn  in  the  commercial  area. 

Is  not  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  But  let  us  get 
back  to  grain  sorghums.  The  feeding 
value  of  grain  sorghums  is  about  95  per¬ 
cent  that  of  corn.  We  come  out  with  a 
figure  of  $2.37  a  hundredweight  on  grain 
sorghums.  This  amendment  puts  a  flat 
mandatory  price  support  on  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  of  $2.37. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  95  percent  of  the  sup¬ 
port  level  on  corn  is  based  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  support  level  for  corn. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  information,  and  certainly 
indicates  that  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
passed  over  very  lightly. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  oats,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  support  price 
of  oats  is  70  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  for  barley  it 
would  run  to  a  little  over  $1  a  bushel. 
So  does  this  not  raise  prices  for  the  1957 
crop,  and  take  whatever  can  be  gotten 
for  the  1956  crop? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  support  price 
cannot  be  less  than  the  announced  levels 
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for  the  1956  crop.  We  also  have  some 
limitation  in  the  sense  that  15  percent 
of  the  cultivated  acreage  must  be  taken 
out  of  production. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  All  the  cultivated 
acreage? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  It  is  the  for¬ 
mula  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  used 
on  corn.  If  a  farmer  had  100  acres  in 
grain  sorghum,  the  15  percent  would  be 
taken  out  of  any  and  all  cultivated  acres. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  to  corn? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  was 
discussing  last  night  the  15-percent  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage  as  related  to  his  for¬ 
mula  for  corn,  and  the  same  principle  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  feed  grains.  Is  not  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  *  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  was 
using  as  an  example  100  acres  of  corn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  permit  me,  the  same  illustra¬ 
tion  will  apply.  If  a  farmer  has  been 
consistent  over  the  past  3  years,  and  if  he 
has  100  acres  of  grain  sorghum,  he  can¬ 
not  overplant  that  100  acres,  and  get 
support  on  his  grain  sorghums. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  his  histori¬ 
cal  base,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  same 
formula  is  applied  to  feed  grain  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  56-million  acre  limitation  on 
corn.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be 
fair,  in  our  judgment,  to  place  a  support 
on  the  grains  and  then  give  the  growers 
unlimited  production  or  unlimited  acre¬ 
age.  Corn,  of  course,  is  not  given  un¬ 
limited  acreage;  there  is  a  limitation  on 
corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  consider  a 
farm  of  600  acres,  with  100  acres  planted 
in  grain  sorghums.  In  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  acreage  reserve  or  the 
conservation  reserve,  at  least  15  acres 
would  have  to  be  set  aside  for  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  or  acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect;  they  would  have  to  go  either  into 
the  conservation  reserve  or  the  acreage 
reserve,  and  the  farmer  could  not  over¬ 
plant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  he  overplanted, 
he  would  not  be  eligible  at  all. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  would  be 
out,  he  would  not  be  eligible.  It  is  the 
same  formula  that  is  applicable  to  corn 
in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  yielding  to  me  to  allow  me  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  few  questions  to  him.  I  realize 
that  we  are  all  operating  under  a  great 
disadvantage,  because  we  do  not  have 
before  us  a  copy  of  the  amendment  in 
its  last  form. 

I  thoroughly  approve  of  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  said,  namely,  that 
to  write  on  the  floor  so  complex  a  meas¬ 
ure  as  this  farm  bill  is  unwise.  I  think 
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we  are  demonstrating  the  unwisdom  of  it 
in  a  very  real  way  right  now. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  the  same  subject 
matter  before  the  committee  at  great 
length  last  year  in  connection  with  an 
amendment  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  The 
amendment  was  rejected  in  committee. 
This  year  we  had  a  more  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  amendment,  also  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  and  perhaps  by  other  Senators, 
which  again  was  voted  down.  I  think 
both  amendments  were  better  in  their 
design  than  the  present  amendment — 
at  least,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  is  this:  Is  it  not 
an  established  fact  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  in  value,  based  upon  their  po¬ 
tential  characteristics  for  feed  purposes, 
between  the  small  grains,  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  so-called  Daniel  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  The  feed  value 
of  oats  is  generally  given  as  roughly  88 
percent  of  that  of  corn;  the  feed  value 
of  barley  is  about  90  percent  the  feed 
value  of  corn;  and  the  feed  value  of 
grain  sorghum  is  about  95  percent  the 
feed  value  of  corn. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  one  more  ques¬ 
tion;  then  I  will  yield. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  provision  of  the 
amendment  which  fixes  an  arbitrary 
rate,  95  percent  of  the  support  price  for 
corn  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  pro¬ 
vides  an  arbitrary  standard  of  equality 
between  the  small  grains,  which  does  not 
exist  as  a  matter  of  reality? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Surely.  Let  me  read 
the  language. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  equivalent 
feed  value  is  the  base  upon  which  to 
start.  It  is  a  base  of  95  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  language 
reads : 

After  1956  the  support  level  on  any  such 
crop  shall  be  95  percent  of  the  support  level 
established  for  corn. 

It  does  provide  for  equivalent  values. 
The  support  price  on  oats  will  be  95 
percent  of  the  feed  value  of  corn.  The 
same  is  true  of  barley.  They  will  have 
no  relationship  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
such  an  arbitrary  effort  to  bring  about 
equality  between  products  which  are 
completely  unequal  will  put  into  the  bill 
something  so  extravagantly  wrong  that 
no  one  who  is  trying  to  write  a  fair  bill 
could  possibly  support  it  with  that  pro¬ 
vision  included? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wonder  what  the 
people  in  the  corn  area  will  think  of  it. 
I  wonder  what  they  will  say.  There  will 
be  a  statement  that  the  support  level  on 
oats,  rye,  and  barley  after  1956  will  be 
95  percent  of  the  value  established  for 
corn.  Can  Senators  imagine  the  expan¬ 
sion  that  will  take  place  in  acreage  for 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  even  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  myself  an¬ 
other  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  take  that  interpretation  of  item 
B  at  the  end  of  the  amendment,  he  is 
privileged  to  do  so,  but  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  inaccurate.  At  the  beginning, 
the  amendment  provides : 

The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  in 
any  area  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other 
operations  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support 
price  of  corn  in  such  area  as  the  feed  value 
equivalents  of  such  grains  bear  to  the  feed 
value  of  corn. 

That  is  the  yardstick  or  guide.  What 
we  are  saying  at  the  end  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  in  establishing  price-support 
levels,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed 
value  equivalents  of  corn  and  feed  grains 
related  to  corn,  there  shall  be  a  price- 
support  level  95  percent  of  that  estab¬ 
lished  on  corn,  with  the  feed  equivalents 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  say  that  a 
law  to  be  effective  must  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  language  it  contains. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  not 
possibly  do  otherwise  than  take  the  plain 
language  of  the  amendment.  The  lan¬ 
guage  says  he  shall  do  certain  things  in 
1956.  After  1956,  the  support  level  on 
any  such  crop  shall  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  level  established  for  corn  in  the 
commercial  area. 

I  only  point  out,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  write  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  ■ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  States  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
especially  east  Texas,  are  not  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  areas.  They 
contain  great  oats-shipping  areas.  Will 
the  support  price  on  oats  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  be  supported  at  a 
lower  figure  than  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  they  will  be  in 
1956.  The  answer  depends  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation.  After  1956  they  will 
be  supported  the  same  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr^EASTLAND.  It  has  to  be  in  1956, 
because  the  announcement  has. already 
been  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  1957  they  will 
be  supported  at  no  less  or  no  more.  They 
will  be  supported  at  95  percent  of  the 
support  level  of  corn,  based  upon  the 
feed  value  equivalent  of  the  grains  re¬ 
lated  to  corn. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  just 
said.  After  1956  they  will  all  be  based 
upon  another  support  level.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  that  the  language  in  the 
proposed  amendment  says  so. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  support 
price  for  oats  in  Mississippi  and  Texas 
be  the  same  as  the  support  price  for  oats 
in  Iowa? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct;  in 
1956.  For  1956,  the  support  prices  have 
already  been  announced. 

In  1957  the  support  prices  will  be  the 
same,  because  they  will  be  based  upon 
the  commercial  area  support  price  for 
corn.  That  will  be  universal  throughout 
the  country.  In  1957  there  will  not  be 
differences  between  the  noncommercial 
area  and  the  commercial  area;  there  will 
be  one  yardstick. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  understand  that 
small  grains,  produced  in  noncommercial 
corn  areas,  will  be  supported  at  the  same 
price  at  which  they  will  be  supported  in 
commercial  areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct, 
both  in  1956  and  1957. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  if  that  is  his 
understanding? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  and  probably 
will  be  the  actual  result  of  it.  I  am  a 
little  dubious  about  what  will  happen  in 
1956;  I  know  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  correct  as  to  1957. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Is  it  correct  to  as¬ 
sume  that  oats  will  be  on  the  same  basis 
as  corn  in  1956,  and  also  for  1957,  but 
that  there  will  be  a  different  level  in  1957 
as  compared  with  1956? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No,  I  think  not. 
However,  I  think  I  would  rather  have 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
answer  the  Senator’s  question.  I  do  not 
think  his  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  1956,  the  sup¬ 
port  level  for  oats  will  be  as  it  has  now 
been  announced;  it  will  not  be  less  than 
that  announced.  It  might  be  higher, 
but  not  lower. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  the  support 
price  have  any  relationship  to  corn? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  in  1956.  It 
could  have  relationship  if  the  Secretary 
so  deemed;  but  he  cannot  reduce  the 
support  level  for  rye,  barley,  oats,  or 
grain  sorghums  in  1956  below  the  sup¬ 
port  level  which  is  presently  announced. 
He  can  raise  it.  The  price  has  already 
been  announced. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  I  think  his  point  is  well 
taken.  There  is  no  use  haggling  or  try¬ 
ing  to  save  face,  I  may  say  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel]. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in 
reading  those  last  few  lines,  reads  a  sen¬ 
tence  and  not  a  phrase.  It  is  a  separate 
sentence.  Therefore  his  interpretation, 
insofar  as  the  latter  part  is  concerned, 
in  all  honesty,  is  one  which  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  terms. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  But  that  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  author. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  not  the  in¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  never  tried  to  say 
that  was  the  intention.  I  know  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  were  just  as  anx¬ 
ious  as  they  could  be  to  have  the  amend- 
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ment  right.  I  asked  for  the  extra  time 
only  so  we  might  study  it  and  see  if  it  is 
right.  I  should  like  to  vote  for  a  grain 
sorghum  amendment,  because  our  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  badly  treated.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
because  the  base  is  too  high. 

I  think  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  respect 
to  setting  the  corn  acreage  at  49  million, 
was  a  fairly  i-easonable  suggestion.  If 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
started  at  50  million  acresr,  I  would  feel 
pretty  good  about  it.  But  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why,  when  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  announced  com  quotas  as 
low  as  43  million  acres  for  next  year,  we 
should  add  13  million  acres,  and  say  they 
will  save  5  or  6  million  acres,  at  a  cost 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of 
$168  million,  as  nearly  as  I  can  figure  it 
out.  I  think  that  is  too  much. 

I  think  it  is  worth  something  to  get  the 
corn  growers  of  Iowa  to  go  into  the  soil 
bank.  Therefore,  I  would  support,  and 
do  support,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  bring  the 
acreage  down  to  50  million.  I  think  the 
Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  go  over 
the  figures  and  finally  come  out  with 
some  such  figure  as  that. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  operate  in  that 
way,  then  all  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  he  traveled  over  the 
country,  holding  hearings,  and  working 
in  committee  day  after  day,  trying  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  farm  bill,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
thrown  away.  The  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  kept  us  in  session  14  hours  one 
day,  which  is  cruel  and  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment,  but  he  was  determined  that  we 
should  finally  emerge  with  a  bill  which 
could  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  amendments  are  to  be  offered,  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  we  make  ex¬ 
tremely  sure  of  what  is  being  proposed. 

I  appreciate  the  way  in  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  approaches  the 
question,  when  he  realizes  a  mistake  may 
have  been  made.  If  the  proposal  were 
modified  to  cover  the  feed  values  of  the 
grains,  then  there  would  be  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  amendment  than  the  one  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  But  I  want  to  say  that 
an  amendment  which  would  fix  the  sup¬ 
port  value  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  90 
percent  of  corn  prices  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  realize  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  is  correct  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  last  sentence  of  the 
amendment  as  now  written.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  true  purpose  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  all  that  is  needed 
to  be  done  is  to  repeat  within  the  last 
sentence  the  “feed  equivalent”  language 
appearing  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  the  “feed  equivalent” 
language  which  assures  producers  of 
grain  other  than  corn  that  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  equality  of  treatment  with  corn 
producers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  his  pencil  handy  and  will  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  all  of  us  have  an  interest  in  the 
various  grains  produced  in  our  States, 
but,  analyzing  the  amendment  as  it  is 
written,  the  first  part  of  subparagraph 
(d) ,  the  first  4  or  5  lines,  down  to  the 
proviso  clause,  does  contain  language 
relating  to  the  ratio  between  corn  and 
other  sorghums— — 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  other  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes;  but  by  all  rules 
of  legal  construction  I  know  of,  the  effect 
of  the  last  sentence,  as  it  has  been  drawn, 
is  completely  to  nullify  that  provision 
after  the  year  1956,  with  respect  to  the 
feed  value  of  grains.  The  last  sentence 
states  that  supports  shall  be  thereafter 
established  at  95  percent  of  the  support 
level  established  for  corn  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  area,  and  thereafter  it  will  have  no 
relationship  to  the  feed  value  of  corn. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  my  friend 
from  Colorado  is  a  good  lawyer  and  can 
pass  judgment  on  what  it  might  do.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  had  inter¬ 
preted  a  few  laws.  I  know  if  I  were  in 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  I  would  regard  the  last  sentence  as 
particularly  binding. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  was  so  much 
confusion  a  while  ago,  when  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  interpretation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  applied  to  the  15  percent,  that 
I  did  not  get  very  clearly  in  my  mind 
whether  the  15  percent,  both  in  the  corn 
and  in  the  grain  situation,  is  to  come  out 
of  the  100  acres,  if  a  farmer  has  that 
many  acres,  or  whether  it  is  to  come  out 
of  some  other  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  not  be  in¬ 
terpreting  this,  but  I  believe  in  the  case 
of  oats,  rye,  and  barley  the  farmer  could 
add  them  all  together  and  reduce  the  to¬ 
tal  acreage  by  15  percent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Could  that  15  percent 
come  out  of  the  area  which  is  now  culti¬ 
vated  to  those  grains,  or  could  it  come 
out  of  some  other  land? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Texas  should  inter¬ 
pret  that.  I  think  it  would  come  out  of 
the  commodities  mentioned,  because  the 
amendment  reads: 

Provided.,  *  *  *  the  producer  of  such  com¬ 
modities — 

That  is  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  which  are  previously  men¬ 
tioned — 

to  be  eligible  for  such  price  supports,  shall 
have  (a)  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
Secretary  to  place  into  the  acreage  reserve 
or  the  conservation  reserve  a  portion  of  the 
tillable  acres  equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the 
acres  devoted  to  production  of  such  com¬ 
modities. 

So  it  can  come  from  tillable  acres  on 
the  farm,  and  it  cannot  come  from  land 
devoted  to  pasture,  in  order  to  set  aside 
15  percent,  no  more  and  no  less,  of  the 
total  amount  planted  to  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  if  the 
land  devoted  to  those  crops  added  up  to 
100  acres,  the  farmer  would  have  to  en¬ 
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ter  into  an  agreement  that  he  would  cul¬ 
tivate  only  85  acres,  and  15  acres  would 
come  out  of  the  100  acres. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  point  out  again 
that  I  think  the  language  may  be  a  little 
indefinite,  in  that  it  says  it  will  be  15 
percent  of  the  acres  devoted  “to  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  commodities.”  It  does  not 
say  whether  in  the  year  1910,  1915,  1920, 
1940,  or  1950.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Secretary  would  do  when  he  came  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  base  should  be.  That 
is  why  I  say  trying  to  legislate  on  the 
floor,  without  previous  study,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  $  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley]  with  regard  to  the  acre¬ 
age  to  be  taken  out  of  production  is  a 
good  one.  As  I  understand  the  language 
of  the  amendment,  if  a  farmer  has  100 
'acres  devoted  to  grain  sorghums,  he  need 
not  take  that  land  out.  If  he  has  15 
other  acres,  he  may  take  that  land  out. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  no  reduction  of  the  particular 
crop  or  any  crop  mentioned  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Our  farmers  are  willing  to  take 
out  some  acreage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  they  are 
willing  to  take  out  acreage.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
deals  with  corn.  The  pending  amend- 
ment\ deals  with  three  commodities  and 
refers  to  tillable  acreage.  If  it  referred 
to  tillable  acres  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  commodities  out  of  which 
the  farmer  should  take  15  percent,  then 
we  might  understand  it. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  when  an 
amendment  is  offered,  I  have  found  it 
advisable  to  refer  it  to  counsel  for  the 
committee,  and  then  send  it  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  asking  for  their 
comments.  They  might  find  a  loophole 
in  it,  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  I  can  com¬ 
plete  my  statement  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  explained  yester¬ 
day,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  one 
subject  to  whieh  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  its  deliberations,  gave  more 
attention  than  the  question  of  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  suitable  formula  for  corn. 

The  treatment  received  by  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  is  vastly  different  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  producers  of  the  other  basic 
crops  receive,  with  respect  to  acreage 
allotments.  For  instance,  no  referen¬ 
dum  is  necessary  for  the  corn  producers. 
There  is  no  voting  on  whether  acreage 
allotments  will  be  accepted;  there  are 
no  marketing  quotas  for  corn.  There 
are  no  penalties  for  overplanting  allotted 
acres.  The  corn  farmers  are  simply 
given  a  choice  of  complying  with  allot¬ 
ments,  and  receiving  price  support,  or 
overplanting  and  receiving  none.  Corn 
is  the  only  basic  commodity  so  treated. 
It  is  the  agricultural  program’s  “fair¬ 
haired  boy.”  It  is  undei  no  compulsion 
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and  no  rigid  controls,  as  are  the  other 
basics.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
merely  fixes  what  acreage  he  determines 
should  be  planted  in  the  commercial  corn 
area  so  as  to  keep,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  production  of  corn  in  line  with  con¬ 
sumption.  That  is  all  that  is  done.  From 
that  moment  on,  the  com  farmer  is  a  free 
agent;  he  can  comply  or  not.  There  are 
no  marketing  penalties  levied  upon  him. 

During  the  committee’s  deliberations, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  and,  I  believe,  other  members  of  the 
committee,  attempted  to  place  in  the  bill 
a  provision  similar  to  that  now  found  in 
the  Daniel  amendment,  namely,  with 
corn  as  a  base,  fixing ,  price  supports  for 
other  feed  grains  in  relation  to  the  feed 
value  of  those  grains  as  compared  with 
corn.  , 

I  took  the  position — and  others  did, 
too — that  if  the  committee  could  estab¬ 
lish  for  corn  a  base  acreage  which  was 
realistic — that  is  to  say,  from  49  million 
to  50  or  51  million  acres  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn  area — then  the  fact  that  we 
would  be  taking  as  many  as  5  million  to  6 
million  acres  out  of  the  historic  plantings 
of  corn,  in  itself  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  producers  of  oats,  barley,  and 
these  other  feed  grains.  But  when  we 
failed  to  fix  that  reasonable  base  for  corn, 
nothing  was  done  with  respect  to  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  President,  insofar  as  I  personally 
am  concerned,  I  shall  support  the  Daniel 
amendment.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
the  Daniel  amendment  is  attached  to  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  it  now 
stands,  with  a  base  acreage  of  56  million 
acres,  then  I  shall  vote  against  the  en¬ 
tire  amendment.  I  shall  do  so  for  the 
simple  reason — as  I  stated  yesterday — 
that  I  think  it  is  patently  unfair  to  the 
producers  of  other  basics  to  fix  the  acre¬ 
age  for  corn  at  the  historic  plantings  for 
the  past  3  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  amount  fixed  in  the  bill  is  about  the 
average  planting  in  the  commercial  corn 
area  for  the  past  5  or  6  years.  In  only 
a  few  years  during  the  last  10  years  have 
they  planted  less  than  the  minimum 
amount  fixed  in  the  bill. 

In  connection  with  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  another  fact  that  adds  in¬ 
sult  to  injury  as  far  as  the  producers  of 
other  basics  are  concerned,  is  that  the 
bill  does  not  contain  any  provision  which 
would  in  any  manner  force  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  to  place  any  of  their  swollen 
acreage  allotments  as  carried  in  this 
amendment  into  the  acreage  reserve. 
As  the  amendment  has  been  presented, 
the  corn  producers  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  could  plant  all  56  million  of 
their  allotted  acres  to  corn,  take  their 
15  percent  for  the  soil  bank  from  their 
other  acreage,  put  that  amount  alone 
into  the  conservation  reserve  acreage, 
and  be  in  compliance.  If  this  is  not 
discriminatory  treatment,  Mr.  President, 
if  this  is  not  a  bonanza,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Lousiana  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

The  PRESSING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  be  dumber 
than  usual — which  is  going  a  long 
way  [laughter] — but  I  still  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  Daniel  amendment 
does  to  the  15  percent  provision.  Under 
the  soil  bank  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  reserve — one,  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve;  and  the  other,  the  conservation 
reserve. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  acreage  reserve 
must  come  out  of  the  allotment  to  the 
farmer  for  a  particular  crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  out  of  the  al¬ 
lotted  acres. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  the  other  can 
come  from  any  other  acreage;  is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  there  is  a  division  into  two 
different  prongs;  and,  as  I  understand, 
the  15  percent  might  be  taken  from  other 
acres,  rather  than  from  the  acres  al¬ 
lotted  for  these  crops.  'Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  that  applies  to 
corn,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  that  is  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  basis  from  that  of  the  soil  bank,  as 
covered  in  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  that  a 
corn  producer  could  qualify  for  price 
support  by  planting  within  his  allotted 
acres  of  the  56  million  acres.  But  he 
would  not  have  to  so  confine  his  plant¬ 
ings;  it  would  be  voluntary,  whereas  the 
producers  of  other  basic  crops  would  be 
subjected  to  marketing  penalties  if  they 
did  not  comply  with  their  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  The  corn  producer  only  forgoes 
price-support  loans  if  he  exceeds  his 
acreage  allotments.  Producers  of  other 
basics  are  in  addition  subjected  to  mar¬ 
keting  penalties. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  only  could  the 
corn  producer  get  a  price  support  loan 
on  all  of  his  allotted  acres — the  support 
price  amounting  to  81  percent  of  parity — 
but  he  could  also  place  some  of  his  other 
land  into  the  conservation  reserve  and 
thus  comply  with  the  15  percent  soil- 
bank  requirement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  he  could  plant 
his  full  allotment  of  these  crops  and,  the¬ 
oretically,  could  reduce  by  15  percent 
some  of  his  other  acreage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So,  again,  no  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  is  really  provided  for  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true. 

On  yesterday  I  suggested  that  if  the 
amendment  were  modified  to  include  a 
provision  forcing  the  corn  producer  to 
put  into  the  reserve  at  least  15  percent 
of  his  base  corn  acres,  that  is,  acreage 
he  expects  to  plant  in  corn,  we  might  be 
able  to  accept  the  new  corn  program. 
But  the  idea  of  the  acreage-reserve  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  reduce  the  production  of  the 
basic  crops,  including  corn,  so  as  not 
further  to  aggravate  the  present  sur¬ 
pluses  of  these  crops;  and  I  could  not 
in  good  conscience  support  a  program 
that  does  not  call  for  a  reduction  in  the 
base  corn  acreage. 

I  return  to  the  view  I  expressed  yes¬ 
terday,  namely,  that  so  long  as  we  pro¬ 


vide  a  realistic  base  acreage  for  the  corn 
producers,  one  that  will  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  corn  production,  w.e  will 
materially  assist  the  growers  of  the  four 
other  feed  grains — sorghum,  oats,  rye, 
and  barley — whom  we  are  now  trying  to 
protect. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  provides  for  a  base  acreage 
that  represents  the  average  of  what  the 
corn  producers  have  planted  in  the  past, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  decrease  their  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  below  the  level  of  past  plant¬ 
ings,  I  say  that  in  all  fairness  the  Daniel 
amendment  to  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment  should  have  been  adopted.  How¬ 
ever,  as  I  have  just  stated,  even  though 
that  has  been  done,  I  am  still  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
the  Daniel  amendment  is  already  a  part 
of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  there  will  not  be 
a  separate  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  shall  have  to 
vote  on  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
as  amended,  and  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  state  that  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  Daniel  amendment,  because  I  felt 
that  since  corn  is  to  be  given  pre¬ 
ferred  treatment  under  the  Hicken¬ 
looper  amendment,  which,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  will  result  in  increasing  the 
production  of  corn,  and  thus  aggravat¬ 
ing  our  present  surpluses  of  grain,  some 
relief,  therefore,  should  be  afforded  the 
producers  of  grain  sorghums,  oats,  rye, 
and  barley. 

With  respect  to  the  formula  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dan¬ 
iel],  the  committee  has  not  studied  it  at 
all.  There  is  considerable  question  as  to 
what  it  means.  I  may  state  that  if  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  amended 
by  the  Daniel  amendment,  is  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  it  may  be  possible  that  we  can 
arrive  at  some  satisfactory  adjustment 
in  conference. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  want  to 
do  something  for  the  corn  area.  We  re¬ 
ceived  much  testimony  as  to  the  sur¬ 
pluses  which  now  exist  in  grains.  There 
were  few  suggestions  made  at  any  of  our 
meetings,  except  by  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  representatives,  as  to  a 
solution  of  the  corn  problem.  As  I  recall, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
proposed  that  acreage  allotments  be 
eliminated,  and  that  support  prices  on  a 
sliding  scale  be  made  available  from  0  to 
90  percent,  as  compared  to  the  75-  to  90- 
percent  provision  of  existing  law.  I  re¬ 
peat,  before  the  amendment  is  voted 
upon,  that  I  hope  we  can  establish  a 
realistic  base  acreage  for  corn.  If  that 
is  done,  I  should  like  to  support  it,  but  in 
its  present  form,  as  I  have  said,  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi’.  President,  I  com¬ 
pletely  support  the  position  just  stated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
In  amplifying  the  remarks  he  has  just 
made,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  as  now  presented,  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fair  base  for  dealing  with  one 
feed  commodity,  namely,  corn,  there  is 
certainly  some  reason  for  the  producers 
of  the  small  grains  to  feel  that  some  such 
program  should  be  applied  to  them. 

The  trouble,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  we  are 
completely  wrong  if  we  adopt  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  approach  of  the  Hicken¬ 
looper  amendment,  because  instead  of 
sticking  to  the  time-honored  base  of  al¬ 
lotted  acres,  and  instead  of  limiting  the 
acreage  reserve  to  an  application  to  al¬ 
lotted  acreage  and  an  underplanting  of 
allotted  acres,  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment  makes  the  base  upon  which  it  shall 
operate  as  follows : 

Such  total  base  acreage  shall  be  the  aver¬ 
age  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn-producing  area  during  the  3  years 
1953,  1954,  and  1955. 

All  of  us  know  perfectly  well  that  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  of  time  a  very  large 
number  of  producers  of  corn  declined  to 
accept  their  acreage  allotments.  We 
know  that  they  have  very  substantially 
exceeded  the  allotted  acres.  We  know 
tli at,  as  planted,  the  farm  acreage  went 
up  to  between  fifty-six  million  and  fifty- 
seven  million  acres  in  those  years,  where¬ 
as  the  allotted  acreage  was  in  the  40- 
million-acre  bracket.  To  allow  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  to  take  advantage  of  their  refusal 
to  accept  allotted  acreage  would  be  a 
mistake.  If  we  yield  in  that  case,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  the  camel  getting 
his  nose  under  the  tent.  That  fact  could 
not  be  more  clearly  shown  than  by  the 
insistence  of  those  who  are  concerned — ■ 
and  properly  concerned — about  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  small  grains,  and  who  wish 
to  place  them  on  the  same  kind  of  un¬ 
sound  basis. 

Let  me  read  what  is  suggested  as  the 
base.  It  is  slightly  different  in  the  small- 
grain  amendment  which  has  now  been 
incorporated  in  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  substantial  part  of 
the  amendment  which  governs  the  base : 

The  producers  of  such  commodities,  to  be 
eligible  for  price  support,  shall  have  (a)  en¬ 
tered  into  contracts  with  the  Secretary  to 
place  into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres 
equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  production  of  such  commodities, 
and  (b)  planted  an  acreage  of  such  com¬ 
modities  not  exceeding  the  average  acreage, 
planted  to  such  commodities  on  the  farm 
during  the  preceding  3  years. 

The  producers  of  small  grains  could 
plant  up  to  their  average  acreage  for  the 
3  years,  and  still  claim  the  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  soil  bank  or  in  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  with  other  acreage 
which  might  be  construed  as  acreage 
“devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
commodities.” 

How  in  the  world  there  could  be  any 
reasonable  interpretation  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  which  would  make  such  a  system 
at  all  comparable  to  the  allotted  acreage 
standard  which  is  required  of  producers 


of  the  basic  commodities  other  than  corn, 
I  do  not  see. 

I  think  we  would  make  a  vital  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  general  philosophy  of  this 
program,  so  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
committee,  if  we  were  to  allow  a  depar¬ 
ture  to  be  made  from  allotted  acreage, 
by  giving  to  corn  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  to  the  lesser  grains  in  the 
second  instance,  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  the  advantage  of  a  much  more  gen¬ 
erous  program,  for  participation  in  the 
soil  bank  and  also  with  respect  to  receiv¬ 
ing  price  supports,  than  we  allow  with 
respect  to  basic  commodities.  I  think 
we  would  make  a  tragic  mistake  if  we 
were  to  depart  to  this  degree  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  original  approach  to 
this  problem.  Therefore  I  shall  strongly 
oppose  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
with  the  Daniel  amendment  attached  to 
it,  which  has  been  accepted. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  thor¬ 
oughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  that  if  the 
corn  producers  will  come  in  with  a  re¬ 
alistic  acreage  figure,  perhaps  some 
agreement  can  be  reached.  I  supported 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yesterday,  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  figure  of  50  million  acres,  which 
is  more  than  the  allotment  of  the  past. 
I  think  it  should  be  more,  because  the 
failure  to  accept  the  allotments  of  the 
past  indicated  that  they  were  not  enough. 
Certainly  I  would  not  support  this  wide- 
open  invitation  to  claim  the  advantage 
of  overplantings  which  have  been  so 
heavy,  and  which  have  led  to  such  abuses 
of  the  entire  program  in  the  com  area. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  it  not  be  very 
unfair  to  the  wheat  farmer,  who  must 
take  a  third  cut  in  acreage,  to  require 
him  to  abide  by  the  strictest  quotas? 
He  is  haled  into  court  if  he  increases  his 
acreage.  Would  it  not  be  unfair  to  apply 
such  restrictions  to  the  wheat  farmer 
and  then  give  the  com  farmer  the  same 
acreage  he  has  had  historically  for  the 
past  5  years? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly  it  would; 
and  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  commodities.  There  is 
no  fairness  in  imposing  one  standard  for 
one  kind  of  commodity,  and  another 
standard  for  another  kind  of  commod¬ 
ity,  especially  when,  in  one  instance, 
strict  compliance  with  allotted  acreage 
is  required,  and  the  producer  is  required 
to  play  ball  with  the  Government  and 
with  thd  other  members  of  the  industry, 
while  in  the  second  instance  there  is  of¬ 
fered  a  base  which  is  made  larger  by 
reason  of  violation  of  the  standard  of  al¬ 
lotted  acreage  which  has  been  applied  to 
both  commodities. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  In  addition,  the  corn 
farmer  gets  a  5  percent  higher  price  sup¬ 
port  this  year,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  However,  that  is  not  the  feature  to 
which  I  was  addressing  myself.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  completely  unfair  to  place  the 
wheat  farmer  and  the  producers  of  other 
commodities  covered  under  other  aspects 
of  the  bill  under  one  standard,  which  is 
dependent  upon  their  having  played  ball 
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with  the  Government,  the  Congress,  and 
each  other  by  accepting  and  faithfully 
adhering  to  their  allotted  acreage,  and  to 
give  to  com  producers  the  advantage  of 
extra  acres  which  they  have  overplanted 
by  refusing  to  follow  their  allotted  acre¬ 
age,  thus  giving  them  a  more  advan- 
ageous  base,  a  historic  base,  which  would 
not  only  be  a  base  for  price  supports,  but 
which  would  allow  them,  in  very  large 
measure,  to  apply  to  the  Government  for 
generous  soil  bank  payments,  both  under 
the  acreage  recerve  and  under  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield, 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  point  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  has  raised  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  it  is  one  to 
which  I  tried  to  call  some  attention  last 
evening.  It  is  the  most  important  single 
phase  of  the  whole  situation.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  70  million  acres  of  wheat  were 
being  planted.  That  was  cut  to  62  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  Then  it  was  further  cut  to 
55  million  acres.  The  wheat  farmer  had 
to  take  that  reduction.  Now  if  he  wishes 
to  get  into  the  soil  bank,  he  has  to  come 
below  that  figure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  His  participation  in 
the  soil  bank  comes  out  of  the  55  million 
acres,  which  is  a  perilously  low  acreage 
allotment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  How  a  Senator  from 
a  wheat  State  can  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  sure  he  will 
have  to  explain  his  vote  when  he  gets 
home. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  stated  last  evening 
that  I  supported  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  I  said  I  thought  it  should 
go  to  conference  for  adjustment,  and  I 
said  I  thought  other  adjustments  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  bill.  Inasmuch 
as  we  have  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  before  us,  if  we  are  going 
to  do  something  for  corn  and  sorghum, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  amendment  affecting  mill¬ 
ing  quality  wheat,  which  will  be  before 
the  Senate  soon.  If  we  do  it  for  some 
commodities,  we  should  do  it  for  others 
also.  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment, 
and  can  only  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
go  along  on  the  same  basis  with  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  said  before,  it  is 
the  situation  of  the  camel  getting  its  nose 
under  the  tent.  Once  that  happens,  it 
will  be  quite  reasonable  to  expect  the 
representatives  of  the  producers  of  small 
grains  to  insist  that  we  continue  break¬ 
ing  down  the  structure,  which  is  designed 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption 
of  a  variable  standard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator’s  ar¬ 
gument,  of  course,  is  correct.  It  is  the 
argument  I  was  attempting  to  make  last 
night. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  I  supported  the 
Senator’s  argument  last  night. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  I 
had  two  arguments  to  make  against  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment.  One  was  that 
it  violated  the  principle  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  on  basic  crops.  The  second  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  it  put  corn  in  such  a 
production  situation  that  it  might  com¬ 
pletely  wreck  the  feed-grain  industry. 
While  I  am  hot  particularly  happy  about 
what  we  are  proposing  to  do,  I  believe 
it  is  better  than  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  have  had  acreage  allotments 
provided,  which  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  supported,  and  to  have  proceeded  on 
that  basis. 

As  I  said  last  night,  I  believe  we  are 
opening  a  Pandora’s  box  of  trouble. 
Certainly  the  wheat  grower  will  have  a 
right  to  say,  “Let  us  have  the  historic 
basis  for  wheat.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  could  not  be  more  correct 
than  he  is  in  his  general  argument. 
What  he  is  suggesting  is  that  we  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  fog  on  a  highway  by  trying  to 
write  this  complex  provision  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  On  that  highway,  there 
is  a  wreck  which  has  already  happened 
by  reason  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment.  What  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  suggesting — and  I  believe  he  is 
correct — is  that  the  pileup  of  wrecks  is 
going  to  become  large,  and  that  what 
we  are  doing  will  be  a  departure  from 
sound  philosophy  if  we  include  all  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  been  trying  for  some  time 
to  bring  about  a  better  relationship  be¬ 
tween  feed  grains  and  com,  insofar  as 
the  support  levels  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  proposed  a  better  amendment 
last  night  than  the  amendment  before  us 
to  accomplish  that  objective. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Amen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  that  compli¬ 
ment,  I  believe  I  had  better  cease  my 
discussion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  still  does  not 
make  me  willing  to  support  a  harmful 
amendment  which  would  wreck  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  ] ,  because  I  desire  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions  for  clarification  of  the  Record. 
What  in  his  judgment  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  Daniel  amendment  insofar  as  in¬ 
creased  production  of  competitive  feed 
grains  such  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  grain 
sorghums  are  concerned? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Daniel  amendment  as  now  drawn  will 
have  much  effect.  I  believe  it  will  have 
some  effect  on  an  increase,  but  I  believe 
the  failure  is  that  the  Daniel  amend¬ 
ment  at  present  does  not  require  the 
elimination  of  acreage  devoted  to  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum.  The 
sponsor  of  that  amendment  is  now  trying 
to  remedy  that  defect. 


Mr.  DANIEL.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  amendment — and  we  thought  it  was 
so  worded — to  require  the  same  15  per¬ 
cent  reduction  of  acreage  in  the  case  of 
those  commodities  as  is  required  in  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  with  reference 
to  corn.  However,  in  order  to  make  it  ab¬ 
solutely  clear  we  are  at  this  time  prepar¬ 
ing  language  which  will  clarify  that 
point  and  resolve  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  true  that  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  stocks  the  amount  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  feed  grains  is  20  percent  of  what 
is  held  in  corn  at  the  present  time?  I 
have  not  seen  the  figure,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  that  was  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  I  believe  it  is  approxi¬ 
mately  right.  However,  I  might  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  some  evidence  that  I  was 
wrong.  I  am  not  sure.  I  believe  it  is 
true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  have  an  opinion  on  the  basis 
of  what  this  will  do  to  prices,  and  wheth¬ 
er  it  will  invite  the  importation  of  grains 
from  other  countries  like  Canada? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  it  would 
have  a  great  influence  and  would  invite 
the  importation  of  grains  from  Canada 
and  from  other  countries  of  the  world. 
We  had  such  evidence  presented  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  Some  people  have  tried  to  smug¬ 
gle  their  good  wheat  from  Canada  as 
wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  customs  sit¬ 
uation.  To  do  that  they  are  willing  to 
sell  their  wheat  at  below  what  the  price 
might  otherwise  be.  I  believe  in  this  sit¬ 
uation  we  would  be  inviting  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  grains. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  other  question.  I  note  that  since 
1953  there  has  been  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  production  of  competitive 
feeds — oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums. 
From  1953  to  1955  I  believe  the  figures 
are  360  million  bushels  of  oats,  148 
million  bushels  of  barley,  and  123  million 
bushels  of  grain  sorghums. 

Conversely,  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  diminution  in  the  production  of 
corn  for  feed.  If  that  trend  continues, 
what  we  will  be  actually  doing  will  be 
to  add  three  basic  commodities  to  the 
list,  and  then  for  one  grain,  namely, 
feed  grain,  which  has  been  in  distress 
for  so  long  a  time,  we  will  only  be  aggra¬ 
vating  the  difficulty.  Is  that  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator’s  question  by  saying 
that  overall  the  production  of  corn  did 
not  drop  very  much.  What  happened 
was  that  the  Corn  Belt — the  great  States 
of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  others — 
shrank  their  production  by  something 
more  than  a  million  acres,  and  the  areas 
outside  the  belt  pushed  it  up  a  million 
and  a  half  acres,  by  reducing  cotton 
acreage  and  some  other  acreage.  The 
result  was  that  the  production  of  corn 
as  big  as  before  so  far  as  acreage  was 
concerned. 

The  total  overall  production  of  corn 
last  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3,800  million  bushels.  One  year  before 


that  it  was  only  2,799  million  bushels. 

Of  course  there  had  been  variations 
in  weather  conditions,  and  so  forth. 
However,  the  important  point  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  make  is  that  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  and  to  some  extent  Min¬ 
nesota  shrank  their  corn  production, 
and  in  the  fringe  areas  new  corn  pro¬ 
duction  came  into  being. 

I  think  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
might  be  that  to  bring  about  an  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  in  the  quantity  of  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  because 
of  a  stimulated  price. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  we  have  not 
improved  the  situation  one  bit  thereby. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  We  would,  under  the 
amendment  as  it  was  modified,  because 
it  requires  a  certain  acreage  reduction  by 
providing  that  the  first  15  percent  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  each  of  the  crops 
shall  be  put  into  one  of  the  reserve  pro¬ 
grams.  Then  the  amendment  further 
requires  that  the  planted  acreage  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  planted  during 
the  preceding  3  years.  So  the  amount  of 
feed  grains  planted  in  the  future  will  be 
reduced,  or  else  the  farmers  will  not  par¬ 
ticipate  under  this  program.  That  is  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  amendment. 
Feed  grains  are  now  competing  with 
corn. 

All  the  corn  farmers  from  whom  I  have 
heard  think  there  should  be  something 
done  about  feed  grains  to  reduce  their 
acreage  and  put  them  nearer  in  line,  be¬ 
cause  feed  grains  have  been  hurting  corn. 
We  think  something  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  reduction  of  acreage.  My 
proposal  requires  the  same  reduction  as 
is  required  under  the  Hickenlooper  corn 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  point 
should  be  brought  out  that  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  feed  grains 
has  come  at  the  very  time  the  support 
levels  have  gone  down.  They  have  been 
reduced,  and  as  we  reduce  the  support 
levels,  we  increase  production.  When 
we  have  no  crop  compliance  with  acres 
taken  out  in  the  wheat  area,  the  only 
thing  we  could  do,  when  there  was  a  re¬ 
duced  price,  was  to  go  into  any  kind  of  a 
crop.  So  the  only  answer  we  know  of  is 
that  so  long  as  we  are  going  to  use  al¬ 
lotments,  we  should  try  to  provide  a  sup¬ 
port  level  for  feed  grains  which  will  not 
invite  overproduction.  We  hold  them 
for  compliance  purposes,  conservation 
reserve,  and  price  supports,  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  historical  basis  on  these  grains 
during  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  Department  has  had 
any  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  reason¬ 
able  balance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  may  I  say  that 
the  growth  of  Government  supplies  of 
feed  grains  has  been  rather  substantial. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  has  not  gotten 
out  of  hand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  9  million 
tons  have  been  grown  in  the  past  3  years. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  price-support 
level  on  grain  sorghums.  It  went  down 
24  percent,  and  production  went  up  173 
percent  when  the  price-support  level 
went  down.  In  a  situation  like  that,  the 
farmers  produce  more.  When  there  is  a 
sharp  acreage  reduction  and  a  drop  in 
support  price,  the  farmer,  in  order  to  pay 
his  bills,  plants  feed  grains  which  com¬ 
pete  with  wheat  and  corn  and  thereby 
make  the  situation  all  the  more  aggra¬ 
vated.  If  we  are  going  to  have  allot¬ 
ments,  we  should  have  a  fair  support 
level  for  the  feed  grains  related  to  corn. 
As  one  Senator,  I  have  fought  for  several 
years  for  a  feed-grain  program  related  to 
corn  on  the  basis  of  its  feed  value. 
With  the  soil  bank,  acreage  reserve,  and 
conservation  reserve  being  available  to 
feed  grains  and  corn,  we  have  a  chance 
to  cut  back  the  production  and  not  have 
it  out  of  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  noticed  a  speech  which  was 
made  at  the  Farm  Institute,  which  points 
out  that  while  we  have  reduced  corn 
acreage  32  percent  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  reduced  it  49  percent.  While  we 
have  cut  down  on  wheat  production  29 
percent,  Canada  has  gone  further  than 
that,  and  while  rice  production  has  been 
cut  18  percent  in  this  country,  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  rest  of  the  world  is  off 
11  percent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  we  took  out  of  production  15 
million  acres  of  wheat  land  and  planted 
sorghum.  The  figures  on  production  of 
oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  over  the 
10-year  period  1944  to  1953  are  558  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  or  11.1  million  tons.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  because  what  has  happened  in 
the  wheat  area  is  that  we  have  produced 
these  crops  to  the  detriment  and  harm  of 
the  corn-growing  areas,  and  we  must 
take  those  acres  out. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  adds  up  to  this,  that 
if  we  have  a  balanced  pattern  which  will 
supply  the  needs  of  the  country  with  a 
reasonable  carryover  and  a  reasonable 
amount  for  export,  what  do  we  do  with. 
the  acres  in  order  to  avoid  trouble? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
can  advise  me  regarding  the  following 
matter  which  is  of  concern  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  my  State.  The  State  of  New 
York  is,  of  course,  not  a  great  producer 
of  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very 
great  producer  of  dairy  products,  second 
only  to  Wisconsin.  About  75  percent  of 
the  entire  agricultural  industry  of  New 
York  State  is  dairying.  I  can  see  the 
justice  of  the  contention  that  if  special 
preferences  are  provided  for  corn,  other 
feed  grains  should  be  treated  with  equal 
fairness.  But  I  wonder  whether  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
can  give  me  some  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  increase  in  price  which 
would  almost  inevitably  result  from  the 
passage  of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 


That  is  of  very  great  concern  to  the 
farm  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  shown  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  asking  me  that  question.  It  is 
my  impression  that  it  would  be  more 
than  10  percent  and  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  would  be  15  per¬ 
cent,  at  least? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  so.  The 
price  of  grain  sorghums  is  now,  roughly, 
$1.78,  and  it  would  go  to  $2.37,  which  is 
more  than  20  percent,  in  fact,  but  I 
would  not  be  able  to  calculate  it  quickly. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  But,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  there 
would  be  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
the  cost  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  dairy  products 
producer,  the  cattle  producer,  and  the 
hog  producer,  have  now  at  long  last 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  cheap  feed 
is  not  the  answer  to  their  problem.  In 
fact,  it  aggravates  it. 

If  there  was  one  line  of  testimony 
which  was  repeated  throughout  the 
hearings,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  dairy  industry  and  a  problem 
with  reference  to  hogs  and  livestock  was 
the  depressed  price  of  feed.  The  dairy¬ 
men  and  their  organizations  are  of  that 
opinion. 

Furthermore,  I  may  point  out  that 
in  the  noncommercial  areas  the  price  of 
feed  is  almost  always  above  the  sup¬ 
port  price  in  the  commercial  areas.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  problems  of  transportation, 
freight-rate  differentials,  and  other 
things  in  many  of  the  areas  in  the  Far 
West,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Northeast, 
the  price  of  corn  will  be  far  above  what 
the  support  level  of  corn  is  in  Minnesota 
and  Iowa.  Frequently  this  is  the  case 
with  feed  grains.  The  feed-grain  prices 
are  considerably  higher  in  the  feed- 
deficit  areas  than  are  the  support  prices 
in  the  feed-producing  areas. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  do  not 
think  a  modest  improvement  in  the  sup¬ 
port  price  levels  for  feed  grains  will  be 
any  detriment  at  all  to  the  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  in  areas  such  as  New  York,  where 
there  are  feed  deficits.  It  will  actually 
be  of  some  help  to  New  York.  It  will 
provide,  in  a  normal  dairy  State,  where 
the  dairy  plant  is  already  organized  and 
established,  where  the  blooded  herds  are 
to  be  found,  where  the  expensive  dairy 
equipment  is  on  hand,  that  a  reasonable 
price  for  feed  grains,  as  compared  with 
a  cheap  price,  will  keep  other  producers 
out,  and  thereby  prevent  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  excess  supplies. 

One  of  the  great  invitations  to  persons 
to  get  into  the  dairy  business  and  the  hog 
or  cattle  business  overnight  has  been 
cheap  feed-grain  prices,  which  have  thus 
aggravated  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
producers. 

My  sentiments  are  expressed  by  none 
other  than  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  and  other  great  groups  who 
are  keenly  interested,  and  who  have  as 
their  main  interest  the  protection  and 
welfare  of  dairy  producers. 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  milk  producers  of 
my  State  are  in  a  very  serious  position. 
They  are  caught  between  the  two  jaws 
of  a  vise.  They  are  caught  in  a  squeeze. 
Their  revenues  have  been  very  greatly 
curtailed  over  the  past  2  years,  to  the 
extent  of  between  20  and  30  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Conversely,  the  prices 
which  dairy  producers  have  to  pay  for 
their  feedstuffs,  their  equipment,  and 
their  general  supplies  for  their  farms 
and  their  households  have  not  decreased. 
So,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  sustained 
a  very  great  loss  of  revenue,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  incurred  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  their  living. 

I  cannot  help  but  fear,  although  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  any  statistics  which  are 
available  to  me,  that  if  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  shall  be  agreed  to,  the  price 
of  feed  grains,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  the  farmers  of  New  York,  will  increase, 
and  in  that  way  widen  the  losses  which 
many  of  them  are  now  suffering,  or  at 
least  will  wipe  out  such  very,  very  slender 
and  niggardly  profits  as  they  may  still 
be  making. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
which  has  been  attached  to  the  Hicken¬ 
looper  amendment  on  feed  grains  pegs 
the  price  of  feed  grains  to  the  price- 
support  level  of  corn,  less  5  percent,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  feed  value 
equivalent  of  those  grains.  Actually,  the 
dairy  farmers  will  not  be  in  so  difficult 
a  situation  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
The  Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Daniel],  will  make  certain 
that  the  feed  grains  will  not  be  driven 
out  of  the  market.  That  is  what  the 
modification  will  do.  At  best,  it  is  an 
effort  to  prevent  a  rout;  to  prevent  a 
major'  collapse  of  the  feed  grains 
industry. 

Frankly,  one  of  the  problems  in  recent 
days  has  been  the  disparity  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  price  of  corn  and  the 
price  of  feed  grains.  This  has  aggra¬ 
vated  the  conditions  in  the  livestock  and 
dairy  industries.  The  amendment  will 
do  nothing  more  or  less  than  provide 
for  a  definite  relationship  of  feed  value 
equivalents  between  corn  and  feed  grains. 
The  price  support  for  corn  this  year  is 
81  percent  of  parity,  which,  in  my  book, 
is  9  percent  below  what  it  ought  to  be. 
But  that  means  that  feed  grain  prices 
likewise  ate  adjusted  to  the  price-support 
level  of  corn,  which  is  downward. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  an  exceptional  advantage  is  offered 
by  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  to  corn 
as  compared  with  other  crops. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Daniel  amend¬ 
ment,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  fair;  but 
I  am  opposed  to  the  basic  amendment  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  attached — in 
other  words,  to  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment,  which  I  think  is  unsound  in  the 
form  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  yielded  3  minutes. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
special  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  with  whom 
sereval  Senators  have  been  working  on 
language  to  clarify  a  part  of  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment.  The  language  has 
now  been  accepted  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  proposed  modifications  would 
simply  clarify  the  amendment  in  line 
with  the  purpose  of  the  authors  under 
the  requirement  that  producers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  eligible  for  support,  must  com¬ 
ply  with  certain  conditions.  The  lan¬ 
guage  would  read: 

(2)  The  producers  of  such  commodities,  to 
be  eligible  for  price  supports,  shall  have  (a) 
entered  into  contracts  with  the  Secretary  to 
place  into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres 
of  grain  sorghums,  rye,  oats,  and  barley 
equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  devoted  to  production  of  such 
commodities  during  the  preceding  3  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  in  the 
last  sentence,  to  which  there  was  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  proposed  to  add  these  words: 

With  such  adjustments  on  price-support 
levels  for  each  such  grain  as  determined  by 
the  feed  equivalent  that  such  grain  bears  to 
the  feed  value  of  corn. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  if  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
this  language  accomplishes  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  say  it  cures 
everything  in  the  amendment;  I  say  it 
clears  up  the  point  I  had  in  mind  com¬ 
pletely. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  modify  my  amendment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  modification  last 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  as 
read  by  him.  In  other  words,  I  have 
adopted  the  Daniel  proposal  as  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  my  amendment.  I  shall  read 
the  entire  amendment,  including  the 
Daniel  modification,  which  I  have 
adopted,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  shall  be  supported 
in  any  area  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations  during  1956  at  a  price  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  to  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  support  price  of  corn  in  such 
area  as  the  feed  value  equivalents  of  such 
grains  bear  to  the  feed  value  of  corn:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  (1)  the  support  price  in  any 
area  for  the  1956  crop  of  any  such  commodity 
shall  not  be  lower  than  the  support  price 
therefor  announced  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  and  (2)  the  producers  of 
such  commodities,  to  be  eligible  for  price 
support,  shall  have  (a)  entered  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Secretary  to  place  into  the 
acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation  reserve 
a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres  of  grain 
sorghums,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  equivalent 
to  15  percent  of  the  average  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  production  of  such  commodities 
during  the  preceding  3  years,  and  (b)  planted 


an  acreage  of  such  commodities  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  average  acreage,  planted  to  such 
commodities  on  the  farm  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  3  years.  After  1956  the  support  level 
on  any  such  crop  shall  be  95  percent  of  the 
support  level  established  for  corn  in  the 
commercial  area,  with  such  adjustments  on 
price-support  levels  for  each  such  grain  as 
determined  by  the  feed  equivalent  that  such 
grain  bears  to  the  feed  value  of  corn. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend¬ 
ment  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bible 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  has  the 
right  to  modify  his  amendment  at  this 
stage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time,  nob  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  impart  information,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  some.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  other  Senators,  in  regard  to 
some  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
the  amendment  as  now  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  Daniel  amendment  as  offered  yester¬ 
day,  which  has  now  been  accepted  in 
modified  form  as  a  part  of  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment,  because  I  did  not 
think  that  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  were  adopted, 
corn  ought  to  stand  alone  among  all  the 
feed  grains  produced  in  the  country,  and 
the  other  grains  should  be  left  out  of 
the  picture. 

There  is  provided  in  the  bill  a  90 -per¬ 
cent  support  level  for  millable  wheat,  and 
the  Senate  will  have  to  vote  later  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  retained.  If  we  are 
to  take  yesterday’s  vote  as  a  criterion, 
it  will  probably  be  stricken  out.  But 
assuming  the  provision  is  left  in  the  bill, 
then  we  would  still  have  to  consider  the 
nonmillable  grains  which  are  used  for 
feed. 

Where  will  the  amendment,  if  adopted, 
leave  the  nonmillable  grains,  which  are 
in  competition  with  corn,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums?  In  what  situation 
will  the  amendment  leave  the  nonmill¬ 
able  grains  which  are  in  competition 
with  corn  for  feed  purposes? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  support  price  for  nonmillable  wheat 
for  feed  grain  shall  be  at  a  level  not  less 
than  5  percent  below  the  feed  value 
equivalent  of  corn. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  it  is 
tied  in  with  the  feed  value  of  corn? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Just  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  proposes  to  tie  in  rye,  barley, 
and  other  grains? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  to  give  corn 
protection. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Was  wheat  on  the 
same  basis? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No.  Wheat  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage  of  5  percent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  there  would  be  a  disadvantage  of 
5  percent. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  about  the  corn 
situation.  Corn  was  designated  one  of 
the  basic  commodities  in  the  original 


farm  legislation,  and  the  producers  of 
corn  had  the  same  right  to  go  into  the 
program  as  did  the  producers  of  other 
crops,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  As  I 
understand,  there  has  never  been  a  vote 
among  corngrowers  of  the  country  on 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  com.  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  there  were  no  penalties. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  fixed  allotments  for  corn 
which  have  not  been  observed,  on  the 
whole,  as  I  understand.  Some  corn- 
growers  have  observed  the  allotments 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
others  have  not.  It  depends  on  their 
own  desires  or  wishes  whether  they  ob¬ 
serve  them  or  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Let  me  ask  if  it  is 
true,  as  I  have  been  told  is  true  of  the 
amendment  on  which  we  are  asked  to 
vote,  that  it  in  effect  accepts  the  histori¬ 
cal  corn  production  as  the  allotted  basis, 
whereas  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  farmers  have  voted  their  own  al¬ 
lotments  and  have  been  willing  to  vote 
their  allotments.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  the  case  of  to¬ 
bacco,  which  is  not  competitive  with  any 
commodity  about  which  we  are  now  talk¬ 
ing,  in  1956  the  Secretary  cut  the  quota 
25  percent.  Then  Congress  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  tobacco  growers  to  vote  on 
a  further  15  percent  cut,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  tobacco  growers  by  a 
vote  of  95  or  96  percent  of  those  voting. 
So  last  year  there  was  a  cut  of  40  per¬ 
cent  in  the  acreage  of  tobacco.  Then 
the  Secretary  imposed  another  cut  of 
15  percent,  which  would  have  made  a 
55-percent  cut  in  acreage  in  2  years, 
but  Congress  passed  a  bill  restoring  the 
15-percent  cut,  and  the  President  signed 
it,  so  the  additional  cut  does  not  go  into 
effect  this  year. 

If  the  amendment  were  to  be  adopted 
for  corn,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  adopted  for  other  grains.  Yet  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amnedment  as  it  has  now  been  modi¬ 
fied — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  sure  the 
combined  amendment  as  offered,  on 
which  the  Senate  must  vote,  provides  a 
fair  level  and  a  fair  ratio  and  a  fair  dis¬ 
tribution  as  between  the  growers  of  those 
grains  who  have  tried  to  cooperate  with 
the  program  and  those  who  have  not  co¬ 
operated  with  it,  and  who  are  now  seek¬ 
ing  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits  as  those 
enjoyed  by  growers  who  did  cooperate, 
if  not  greater  benefits. 

Am  I  correct  about  that  or  not?  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  may  answer 
that  question,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
the  question? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  question  is 
whether  the  amendment  on  which  we 
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are  about  to  vote  gives  to  corngrowers  an 
advantage  which  growers  of  other  grains 
who  have  cooperated  would  not  receive? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  that  is  true.  To 
some  extent  it  is  justified,  but  I  believe 
the  supporters  of  the  amendment  are 
going  too  far.  I  think  corn  is  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  category  in  that  it  is  most¬ 
ly  used  as  feed.  I  believe  corngrowers  are 
justified  in  getting  an  increased  acreage 
allotment,  but  not  to  the  extent  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  correct 
the  statement  I  previously  made  about 
feed  wheat.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
price  of  feed  wheat  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  preserve  the  competitive  relation¬ 
ship  between  such  wheat  and  corn  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  feed  values. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  could  establish  the  same  price- 
support  level  for  nonmillable  wheat  that 
is  fixed  for  corn. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  wanted  to  correct  my 
statement,  because  the  amendment  had 
been  changed  in  a  manner  that  had 
slipped  my  mind. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  State  is  not  a 
great  corn  producer,  but  corn  is  produced 
in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  other  rivers.  There  flow 
in  Kentucky  more  navigable  streams 
than  in  any  other  State,  and  there  are 
always  rich  valleys  which  always  seem 
to  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  corn.  So 
my  State  is  interested  in  corn  as  well  as 
other  crops.  I  cannot  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  corn  producers  have  not  come 
into  the  quota  system,  but  they  have  not. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  reason 
why  quotas  have  not  been  applicable  to 
corn  is  that  nobody  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  any  administration  has 
been  able  to  figure  out  a  way  to  make 
quotas  applicable  to  corn.  I  think  the 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son],  will  verify  that  statement.  That 
is  why  corngrowers  have  not  been  able 
to  come  under  quotas.  The  over¬ 
whelming  supply  of  corn  goes  for  feed  for 
animals  raised  in  the  area.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  work  out  a  practical  quota 
system  for  corn.  That  is  the  reason 
why  corn  producers  have  not  come  under 
the  program. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  ti'ue  that  a  large 
part  of  the  corn  grown  is  feed  corn,  but 
there  is  a  large  corn  area  wherein  corn 
might  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  prices  might  be 
modified  by  an  agricultural  program. 
Regardless  of  that,  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  help  corn  producers  are  in  the 
very  embarrassing  situation  of  trying  to 
determine  whether  we  should  vote  for 
the  amendment  in  order  to  get  recogni¬ 
tion  for  smaller  grains. 

I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel]  on  its 
own  merits,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper].  But  now  we  have 
to  vote  on  the  two,  combined — although 


it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  just 
where  we  can  draw  the  line  between  these 
grains  and  com  and  the  nonmillable 
wheat,  all  of  which  are  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  and  to  know  whether  we  are  doing 
justice  to  all  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
berger  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
to  strike  out  certain  language  from  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  be  heard,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remaining 
time  for  our  side. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  5  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  back  all  of  that  time  except 
approximately  30  seconds,  which  I  shall 
use  in  order  to  say  that  I  would  vote  for 
the  Daniel  amendment  if  it  were  sepa¬ 
rately  before  us;  but  I  will  not  vote  for 
it  and  still  keep  all  the  56  million  acres 
for  corn.  I  want  that  explanation  to 
appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  30  sec¬ 
onds  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  the  time  he  requests. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  i  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  I 
would  gladly  vote  for  the  Daniel  amend¬ 
ment  if  it  were  a  separate  amendment; 
but  I  cannot  see  any  reason  under  the 
acreage  control  should  be  singled  out 
sun  why  corn  which  is  not  subject  to 
acreage  control  should  be  singled  out 
for  preferential  treatment.  I  think  that 
unfair  to  the  other  commodities  which 
also  are  vital  parts  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

So  I  shall  vote  against  the  Hicken¬ 
looper  amendment  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  rose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  was  with  great 
regret  that  I  felt  constrained  to  vote, 
last  evening,  against  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  What¬ 
ever  differences  of  opinion  we  may  have 
had  on  other  matters,  I  have  always 
saluted  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  as 
a  stalwart  champion  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  wherever  they  may 
live,  and  whatever  they  may  produce. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  the  record  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  have 
made  on  the  pending  bill.  It  is  a  ver¬ 


itable  storehouse  of  information  and 
facts,  buttressed  by  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  s  farm  program  which  would 
give  some  relief  to  the  struggling  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation,  who  today  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  lose  ground,  when  their  econ¬ 
omy  is  considered  in  comparison  with 
the  economy  of  other  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  good  con¬ 
science  support  any  proposition  which 
would  continue  to  give  to  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  commercial  corn  areas  the 
status  of  complete,  free  riders.  From 
the  first  day  when  the  program  was  writ¬ 
ten,  corn  has  dominated  it.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  years,  corn  has 
dominated  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Com  is  the  only  one  of  the  great 
basic  commodities  which  has  never  been 
for  1  day  under  any  real  restrictions 
as  to  production.  Com  has  never  been 
under  any  marketing  quotas.  There  is 
not  a  corn  farmer  in  the  Nation  who 
has  ever  been  compelled  to  plow  up  1, 
2,  or  3  acres  of  com  or  to  pay  a  pen¬ 
alty  on  the  excess  amount  he  produced 
over  and  above  his  marketing  quotas. 
Half  of  the  corn  farmers  usually  go  into 
the  loan  program  and  comply  with  their 
acreage  allotments,  because  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  for  them  to  do  so  in  their  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  and  thus  would  hold  an 
umbrella  over  the  other  half,  in  respect 
to  the  price  of  corn  who  planted  as  much 
as  they  wished,  without  regard  to  their 
acreage  allotments. 

I  shall  happily  vote  for  up  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  supports  on  corn  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area,  even 
preserving  the  discrimination  against  the 
noncommercial  areas  that  produce  corn, 
if  all  the  producers  of  com  will  submit 
themselves  to  the  controls  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  all  the  other  basic 
commodities,  as  those  controls  have  been 
spelled  out  in  all  farm  legislation. 

I  say  the  corn  farmers  have  occupied 
a  privileged  position  ever  since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  program.  If  Senators  will 
refer  to  the  time  when  we  began  to  pro¬ 
vide  benefits  to  farmers,  Senators  will 
find  that  the  payments  made  to  corn 
farmers  were  greater  per  acre  than  the 
payments  made  to  the  producers  of  any 
other  commodity.  That  situation  has 
been  frozen  into  the  soil  conservation 
program,  and  all  through  the  years  has 
enabled  the  corn  farmers  to  get  from  the 
soil  conservation  program  larger  pay¬ 
ments,  for  acres  and  practices,  than  the 
payments  which  were  available  to  the 
producers  of  other  commodities. 

There  is  another  situation  which  fur¬ 
ther  indicates  the  privileged  status  the 
corn  farmers  have.  Today,  a  corn 
farmer  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  let  us 
say,  might  produce  corn,  and  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  he  would  not  have 
any  support  at  all,  although  under  the 
law  he  is  supposed  to  have  75  percent 
of  the  supports  provided  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  areas.  But  no  storage 
facilities  are  available.  In  the  small 
rural  county  in  Georgia  in  which  I  live, 
last  year  good  corn  sold  for  85  or  90  cents 
a  bushel  because  there  were  no  supports. 
We  are  not  in  the  favored  commercial 
area.  No  controls  are  needed  when  we 
differentiate  in  that  way  against  the 
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farmers  outside  the  commercial  area, 
because  the  corn  produced  at  that  price 
level  is  so  small  that  it  requires  no  law 
to  control  production. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  privilege  of  having 
price  supports  without  being  subjected 
to  control  is  to  be  extended  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  one  basic  commodity,  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  in  regard 
to  extending  the  same  privilege  to  the 
producers  of  the  other  basic  agricultural 
commodities? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  answer  itself,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  corn  has  always  occupied  a 
privileged  status,  and  the  producers  of 
corn  expect  it  to  continue  to  do  so  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  if  the 
producers  of  any  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  had  had  brought  before  us,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  such  an  amendment 
to  apply  to  the  commodity  they  produce, 
that  proposal  would  have  been  labeled  as 
preposterous.  If  the  wheat  farmers  or 
if  the  producers  of  other  of  our  basic 
agricultural  commodities  which  are 
under  acreage  controls  had  asked  that 
they  be  allowed  to  step  up  their  produc¬ 
tion  to  this  extent  and,  even  though 
heretofore  they  have  always  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  penalty  for  so  doing,  that  in  this 
case  they  be  allowed  to  do  so  without 
the  imposition  of  any  penalties,  and  that 
they  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  soil 
bank — and  I  shall  state  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  for  the  corn  land 
placed  in  the  soil  bank  will  be  the  highest 
payments  per  acre  made  for  any  land  in 
the  Nation — such  an  amendment  would 
have  been  bitterly  opposed  on  the  floor, 
and  any  Senators  who  made  such  a  re¬ 
quest  would  have  been  laughed  off  of  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  producers  of  corn — 
different  from  the  producers  of  our  other 
agricultural  commodities — have  seized 
upon  their  lofty  advantage,  for  under 
the  law  they  have  been  able  to  produce 
as  they  saw  fit,  with  or  without  loans, 
and  through  their  leaders  have  been  able 
to  disembowel  the  programs  for  all  the 
other  agricultural  commodity  producers 
of  the  Nation.  Personally,  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  it. 

I  am  willing  to  have  the  producers  of 
corn  given  a  square  deal,  and  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  vote  for  90  percent  of  parity  for 
them,  if  they  will  accept  the  limitations 
and  controls  and  heartaches  which  are 
borne  by  the  producers  of  cotton  and  the 
other  basic  commodities. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  production  of 
wheat  be  fixed  at  55  million  acres.  In 
the  past  it  has  been  as  high  as  eighty- 
odd-million  acres.  The  wheat  farmer 
will  have  to  make  further  cuts,  if  he  is 
to  participate  in  the  soil  bank  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  payments. 

The  same  applies  to  the  producers  of 
cotton.  Cotton  production  has  now 
been  brought  down  to  approximately  17 
million  acres. 


In  the  case  of  corn  this  amendment 
gives  them  a  free  cushion,  over  and  above 
the  allotment  this  year,  of  6  or  7  million 
acres  to  put  in  the  soil  bank  at  the  very 
highest  rate  that  will  be  paid.  What  will 
that  do?  There  is  not  more  than  $750 
million  in  that  fund.  It  will  take  away 
most  of  the  soil-bank  funds  from  the 
wheat  farmers,  the  cotton  producers,  and 
others  who  have  already  submitted  to 
reduction  after  reduction  in  production. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could  not 
support  this  amendment  even  if  it  had  a 
provision  in  it  to  support  cotton,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  at  90  percent  of  pai’ity,  under  the 
present  acreage  limitation.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  acreage  allowed  by  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  and  that 
which  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  other 
basics  which  have  been  struggling  for 
many  years  under  reduced  allotted  acre¬ 
age  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  com¬ 
modities  the  acreage  allotments  are  en¬ 
forced  by  drastic  penalties.  The  dis¬ 
crimination  is  so  great  that  I  could  not 
accept  this  proposal. 

It  may  be  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  If  so,  the  corn  farmers  and 
their  leaders  in  the  farm  organizations 
will  continue  to  dominate  this  program. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  toward  the  producers  of 
corn  or  any  other  commodities.  I  have 
never  done  so.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  complained  against  the  pref¬ 
erence  and  the  advantage  which  the 
commercial  corn  producers  have  enjoyed. 
However,  I  have  recognized  it  from  the 
time  the  first  bill  dealing  with  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  was  passed. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  where  the 
producers  of  other  commodities  are  get¬ 
ting  into  a  bad  condition.  Apparently 
they  are  not  going  to  get  any  relief  from 
this  bill.  For  my  part,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment,  on  the 
theory  that  if  agriculture  must  go  down 
the  drain,  all  components  of  it  ought  to 
go  down  together,  and  let  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers  feel  what  has  been  done  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  commodities  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  and  considerate 
comments.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  feel  that  the  cut  in  corn  acreage 
which  was  suggested  last  evening,  along 
with  the  feed  grain  amendment,  would 
be  an  acceptable  proposal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  have  grave 
doubt,  because  there  is  no  compulsion 
on  the  corn  farmers  in  the  commercial 
corn  area.  They  can  comply  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit,  whereas  the  wheat  farmers 
and  the  cotton  farmers  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  have  no  option 
whatever.  Either  they  are  under  strict 
controls,  with  drastic  penalties,  or  they 
have  no  support.  This  proposal  gives 
what  I  consider  to  be  very  substantial 
support  to  corn,  in  view  of  the  flexing 
that  is  going  on  throughout  the  Nation, 
without  any  control,  and  without  pen¬ 
alties.  I  think  such  a  proposal,  with 
the  modification  suggested,  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  preferable  to  the  Hickenlooper 


amendment  without  such  modification. 
I  can  see  how  a  farmer  who  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  feed  sorghums  might 
support  such  a  proposal,  whereas  he 
might  not  support  the  original  Hicken¬ 
looper  amendment  with  the  Daniel 
modification. 

Mi'.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  as  sick 
over  this  matter  as  has  any  other  Sen¬ 
ator,  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  dealing  with  commodity  after 
commodity,  and  thereby  tearing  apart 
what  constituted  the  beginnings  of  a 
workable  program.  Rather  than  weak¬ 
ening  the  program,  we  ought  to  be 
strengthening  and  improving  it. 

I  have  long  felt  thab  marketing  quotas 
were  desirable.  I  listened  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barkley]  on  this  subject.  I  said  last 
night  that  I  felt  we  were  opening  up  a 
Pandora’s  box  of  trouble.  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  say 
a  moment  ago  that  perhaps  we  should 
do  the  same  thing  for  wheat  and  cotton 
as  has  been  proposed  in  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  with  respect  to  corn.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  point  should  be 
made  perfectly  clear,  that  the  sharp 
acreage  reductions  in  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  basic  crops,  under  the  allotments 
of  recent  years,  are  not  eligible  for  acre¬ 
age  reserve  benefits.  They  are  eligible, 
at  the  most,  for  conservation  reserve 
benefits. 

The  great  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  is  now  before  us,  and  the 
way  in  which  rice  and  cotton  are  treated 
is  the  fact  that  corn  comes  in  for  the 
“blue  chip”  treatment,  the  premium 
treatment  of  acreage  reserve  benefits  for 
the  total  historical  acreage  base  with 
respect  to  corn. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  as  though 
we  were  to  say,  “For  the  purpose  of  the 
soil  bank  program  we  will  give  wheat  an 
acreage  allotment  of  82  million  acres 
and  cotton  32  million  acres,  instead  of 
the  17  million  acres  it  now  has.”  If  that 
were  done,  it  would  equalize  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Otherwise,  the  preferred  treat¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  producers  in  the  corn 
area  will  be  protected  and  extended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator’s 
comments  and  comparisons  are  good. 
However,  I  think  the  situation  is  even 
worse  than  he  has  suggested,  because 
in  the  case  of  corn,  the  larger  acreage 
has  been  built  up  by  noncompliance  with 
an  allotment  program,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  when  the  acreage  went 
up  to  82  million-plus,  at  least  the  wheat 
producers  were  complying  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  laid  down. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  statement  is  ab¬ 
solutely  true. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa,  if  adopted,  would  have 
the  effect  of  taking  Mr.  Benson  off  the 
hook.  He  has  proclaimed  an  acreage  of 
43  million.  Everyone  knows  that  that 
is  unrealistic.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  will  be  very  little  compliance,  and 
therefore  that  there  will  be  very  little 
price  support. 
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I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the  corn 
farmers  of  the  Nation  to  have  a  little 
touch  of  the  Bensonizing  treatment  to 
which  the  producers  of  every  other  com¬ 
modity  have  been  subjected.  While  corn 
farmers  have  been  free  of  penalties,  all 
other  commodities  have  been  trying  to 
live  with  the  program  while  taking  re¬ 
duction  after  reduction  in  their  acreage. 
It  is  time  to  put  all  basic  commodities  in 
the  same  category  and  quit  increasing 
the  already  favored  position  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  Corn  Belt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  be  heard,  I 
yield  back  such  time  as  may  remain  on 
our  side.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  back  his  unused  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  strike  a  certain  section? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  unused  time  on  our  side 
on  that  question,  and  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  additional  amendment  to  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
after  line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  407.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  determining  the  farm  base  acreages 
for  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  under 
the  acreage-reserve  program,  shall  calculate 
such  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  acre¬ 
ages  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  merely  an  effort  to  find  out  how  we 
feel  about  applying  to  other  commodi¬ 
ties  the  treatment  given  to  corn.  I  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  done  to  any  of 
the  commodities,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
say  that  corn  acreage  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  areas  shall  be  56  million  acres,  even 
though  last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  made  an  allotment  of  49  million 
acres,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  producers  of  rice,  who  took  a 
200,000-acre  cut  one  year  and  a  400,000- 
acre  cut  another  year.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  punish  the  farmer  who 
grows  wheat.  I  have  had  a  difficult  time 
explaining  to  wheat  producers  why  their 
allotments  are  cut  down.  They  say, 
“We  have  had  4  straight  years  of 
drought,  and  yet  our  allotments  are  cut 
more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by.” 

I  have  been  unable  to  understand  why 
the  corn  producers  are  told  that  their 
base  is  to  be  56  million  acres.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  allotment  for  1956  is  43 
million  acres.  So  we  add  13  million  acres 
to  the  allotment,  and  come  up  with  a 
figure  of  56  million  acres,  and  say,  “If  the 
farmers  in  the  commercial  corn  areas 
will  only  play  ball  with  the  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  program  and  cut  their  acreage  back 
from  56  million  acres,  we  will  give  them 
approximately  $28  an  acre  for  every  acre 
they  cut  below  56  million  acres.”  That 
is  13  million  acres  above  what  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  said  the  allotment 
ought  to  be.  We  surely  have  no  penalty 
on  corn.  I  recognize  that  fact,  but  we 
lost  the  penalty  not  so  much  as  a  result 
of  the  desire  of  Congress  but  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  bad  advice  given  to  Congress. 


There  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  tried  to  clear  up  the  penalty 
provision.  The  Senate  took  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  enacted  it  into  law. 
Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
said,  “You  made  a  mistake.  You  left  out 
the  penalty  on  corn  also.” 

I  am  not  so  sure  it  was  a  mistake.  In 
any  event,  the  Senate  committee  and  the 
Senate  acted  innocently  in  trying  to  do 
the  very  best  to  find  a  way  to  bring  this 
matter  back  into  the  picture. 

We  are  told  that  we  cannot  put  the 
penalty  provision  on  corn,  because  the 
corn  growers  will  not  observe  it.  I  agree 
that  is  correct.  I  believe  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed  to  control  the  production  of 
corn.  I  believe  we  will  have  about  56 
million  acres  of  corn  in  the  Corn  Belt 
regardless  of  what  we  do,  but  this 
amendment  will  say  to  the  farmer,  “Even 
though  you  have  a  large  production,  you 
shall  be  paid  for  coming  down  from  the 
56  million  instead  of  coming  down  from 
the  43  million  figure,  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  said  should  be  the  corn  acre¬ 
age.” 

If  we  are  to  do  that  for  corn,  then, 
my  amendment  provides,  in  that  section 
which  we  are  modifying  with  the  Hick- 
enlooper  amendment  that  the  same 
treatment  shall  be  accorded  wheat. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  The  wheat 
farmers  at  least  have  carried  out  their 
contract  with  the  Government.  The 
able  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  at  one  time  came  before  the 
committee  when  we  tried  to  bring  wheat 
production  down,  to  object  that  we  were 
cutting  the  support  price  and  the  acre¬ 
age  at  the  same  time.  He  hoped  that  we 
would  not  cut  it  so  much,  so  that  the 
blow  would  not  be  so  heavy. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  Senator’s  amendment  would 
apply  the  same  formula  to  the  basics 
straight  through;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  we  are  going  to 
apply  it  to  corn,  yes.  Of  course  I  do  not 
want  to  apply  it  to  any  basics.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  whole  idea. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  effect 
would  be  to  cut  cotton  acreage  from  17 
million  to  about  6  million  acres,  if  the 
same  formula  were  applied,  and  to  cut 
wheat  from  55  million  acres - 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thought  the 
Senator  wanted  to  apply  to  the  other 
basics  the  same  formula  which  would  be 
applied  to  corn,  or  down  to  43  million 
acres  for  wheat. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  would  apply  to  43  million  acres. 
We  have  a  provision  of  55  million  acres 
for  wheat.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  has  fought  hard  for 
wheat  farmers,  until  one  day  he  was 
bitter  toward  me  because  I  was  opposing 
him  and  because  he  thought  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  to  hurt  his  wheat 
farmers. 

Why  should  we  say  to  him  now,  “Never 
mind  the  wheat  farmer.  He  has  been 
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reduced  from  77  million  acres  to  72  mil¬ 
lion  acres  to  61  million  acres  to  55  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  but  now  we  will  ask  him  to 
cut  the  production  a  little  more.”  How¬ 
ever,  his  neighbors  in  the  adjoining 
States,  corn  farmers,  can  have  an  acre¬ 
age  of  56  million;  no  allotments  will  be 
imposed,  and  they  can  plant  what  they 
want  to  plant,  and  then  will  be  given 
soil-bank  payments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr!  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  myself  persuaded 
by  the  compelling  argument  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico.  It  happens  that 
I  have  the  privilege  of,  in  part,  repre¬ 
senting  a  State  which  has  some  area  in 
the  commercial-corn  area  and  a  small 
area  in  the  Wheat  Belt.  In  my  State 
there  are  also  producers  of  corn,  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  and  wheat.  How  can  I 
vote  to  press  controls  upon  the  producers 
of  cotton  and  wheat  and  tobacco  and 
then  vote  for  a  bill  containing  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  give  price  support  to 
the  producers  of  corn  without  produc¬ 
tion  controls? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  into  the  law  the  soil- 
bank  proposal  the  Farm  Bureau  had 
worked  out.  That  proposal  would  elimi¬ 
nate  acreage  allotments  for  corn.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  However,  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
we  tried  time  after  time  to  bring  it  into 
some  balance — and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  offered  amendments  to  put 
it  at  53  million  acres,  and  suggested  vari¬ 
ous  other  figures — but  no  figure  was  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Later  we  found  out  that  56 
million  acres  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Not  one 
member  of  the  committee  will  testify 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  when  appearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  said  that  56  million  acres 
would  be  satisfactory;  They  wanted  49 
million  acres,  and  finally  51  million  acres. 
They  did  not  want  56  million  acres. 

Why  is  it  all  right  now?  Has  any¬ 
thing  happened  in  the  intervening 
weeks?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  rereading 
the  latest  version  of  the  amendment 
relating  to  small  grains.  It  seems  rather 
disturbing  in  one  respect.  I  should  like 
to  quote  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
this  portion  of  the  amendment: 

Provided,  That  (1)  the  support  price  in  any 
area  for  the  1956  crop  of  any  such  com¬ 
modity  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  support 
price  therefor  announced  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  and  (2)  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  such  commodities,  to  be  eligible 
for  price  support,  shall  have  (a)  entered  into 
contracts  with-  the  Secretary  to  place  into 
the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres  of  grain 
sorghums,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  equivalent  to 
15  percent  of  the  average  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  production  of  such  commodities 
during  the  preceding  3  years,  and  (b)  planted 
an  acreage  of  such  commodities  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  average  acreage,  planted  to  such  com¬ 
modities  on  the  farm  during  the  preceding 
3  years. 
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It  looks  to  me  that,  although  they  are 
required  to  take  out  15  percent  of  the 
acreage  which  they  have  planted  during 
the  3  previous  years,  they  are  permitted 
to  plant  an  equivalent  number  of  new 
acres.  Therefore,  in  effect,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  small  grains  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  reduce  their  overall  production 
of  those  commodities  at  all.  Even  if 
this  amendment  should  be  attached  to 
the  corn  amendment,  the  com  producers 
would  still  be  required  to  reduce  their 
cropland  acreage  in  an  amount  equal  to 
15  percent  of  the  corn  base  acreage. 

Mi-.  ANDERSON.  I  say  that  that  only 
illustrates  how  difficult  it  is  to  write  an 
agricultural  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  scratched  on  the  backs  of  envelopes 
and  things  like  that.  I  agree  that  it  is 
hard  to  interpret  what  the  provision 
means.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the 
right  interpretation  even  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  it  indicates  to  me 
is  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  on  the 
floor  and  have  tried  to  do  during  these 
weeks  and  months  illustrates  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  run  everybody’s  business  in 
detail  from  Washington.  However,  this 
particular  wording  looks  to  me  as  if  feed 
grain  producers  were  trying  to  reduce 
their  own  plantings  15  percent  but  were 
permitted  to  plant  new  acreage  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  average  of  the  last  3  years, 
in  which  case  they  would  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  corn  grower. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  sponsors  of  the 
proposed  legislation  understand  that 
all  the  tillable  acres  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  tillable  acres.  If  it  does  not 
say  so,  it  again  illustrates  how  difficult 
it  is  to  try  to  write  an  agricultural  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  have  had  this  matter  brought  up  in 
committee,  so  that  we  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  it.  We  had  proposals 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  and  we  had  proposals 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  various  others 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  grain 
sorghum  and  with  reference  to  corn. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  bill 
emerged  from  committee  without  any 
of  these  provisions  in  it.  That  illus¬ 
trates  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  loop¬ 
holes  in  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  I  realize  why  he  has  offered  his 
amendment.  It  is  because  he  believes 
in  simple  justice.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  has 
offered  will  only  aggravate  an  almost 
impossible  situation,  but,  at  least,  it  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  equal  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  point  has  been  well  developed  in 
the  debate  that  a  number  of  producers 
have  had  to  take  rather  severe  acreage 
cuts.  I  come  from  a  State  where  there 
are  58  commercial  corn  councils.  I  do 
not  think  the  people  of  my  State  want  me 
to  be  here  trying  to  wreck  the  farm 
program  in  order  to  give  them  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  special  advantage,  because 
we  produce  other  things  besides  corn. 


and  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota  want  a  workable  program  and  not 
one  which  is  going  to  lead  to  greater  and 
greater  trouble. 

The  acreage  allotment  of  corn,  43  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  was  not  only  unworkable, 
but  it  was  not  even  the  recommendation 
of  the  people  in  the  Grain  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  repeat  that  statement,  Mr.  President. 
The  acreage  allotment  of  43  million 
acres  for  corn  was  not  only  unrealistic 
and  unworkable,  but  it  was  not  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  trained  experts  in 
the  Grain  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Their  recommendation 
was  approximately  51  million  acres. 

I  wish  to  know  why  the  Secretary, 
just  before  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
is  proposed,  comes  out  with  this  impos¬ 
sible  figure  of  43  million  acres,  except 
to  make  the  program  unworkable,  and 
by  making  it  unworkable,  to  make  it  so 
that  farmers  will  not  comply;  then  to 
come  back  later  on,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  and  offer  a  figure  of  56  million 
acres,  which  not  a  single  representative 
of  the  Department  was  willing  to  justify. 

If  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  pushed 
to  a  vote,  I  shall  feel  bound,  out  of  the 
simple  principle  of  elemental  justice,  to 
support  it.  But  if  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  adopted,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Hickenlooper  pro¬ 
posal,  keeping  in  it  what  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  in  it,  and 
keeping  in  the  Daniel  amendment  which 
has  been  worked  over  with  considerable 
care — a  proposal  to  cutback  56  million 
acres  on  the  basis  of  total  acreage  to  51 
million  acres.  I  can  testify  that  that  is 
a  scientifically  arrived  at  figure. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  the  debate 
will  not  be  over  for  some  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  the  Senator 
offers  an  amendment  to  cut  the  acreage 
to  51  million  acres  I  shall  vote  for  it,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  had  testimony  from  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  that  is  sufficient.  The  other  5  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  by  any  rule  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied,  represent  an  effort  to  get  $140 
million  for  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken].  Only  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago,  he  pointed  out  that  there  was 
some  possibility  that  the  language  used 
in  the  Daniel  amendment  might  require 
a  reduction  of  50  percent  in  planting, 
and  yet,  in  the  next  sentence,  allow  the 
average  for  the  past  3  years  to  be 
planted. 

The  Senator  knows,  because  the 
amendment  was  drawn  in  his  office  this 
morning,  that  the  intention  is  not  to 
have  the  language  conflict  with  that  in 
the  preceding  sentence.  As  legislative 
history  and  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  used,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  that  the  acreage  re¬ 
ferred  to  means  less  the  15  percent  re¬ 
quired  to  be  put  into  one  of  the  reserve 
programs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  And  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  for  the  record  that 


the  intent  is  to  require  a  planting  of  feed 
grains  15  percent  less  than  was  planted 
on  the  average  during  the  preceding  3 
years. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  merely  wish  to  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  the  soil-bank  provision  is  not 
permitted  to  include  peanuts.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer,  giving 
to  the  peanut  producer  the  right  to  come 
into  the  soil  bank.  The  high  production 
of  peanuts  in  this  country  was  in  1949, 
when  it  was  2,308,000  pounds.  By  law 
it  cannot  be  reduced  below  1.61  million 
pounds.  We  should  be  very  happy  in¬ 
deed  to  put  immediately  into  the  soil 
bank  the  difference  between  2,308,000  and 
1.61  million  pounds. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  like  to  have  a  payment  of  $25  an 
acre  for  the  difference  between  1.61  mil¬ 
lion  and  2.3  million? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  disturbed  over 
the  word  “tillable”  in  the  reference  to 
the  allocation  of  tillable  acres.  It  means 
any  acreage  which  is  capable  of  being 
tilled,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Maybe  we  should 
have  used  the  words  “cultivated  acres.” 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Suppose  a  man  has 
200  acres  capable  of  being  tilled  for  the 
cultivation  of  one  of  these  products,  but 
he  attempts  to  plant  only  100  acres.  Can 
he  reduce  his  acreage  from  the  noncul- 
tivated  land? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  think  not. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
State  about  half  of  the  production  is  in 
the  commercial  corn  area  and  we  have 
had  a  uniform  support  price  for  feed 
grains  throughout  the  State.  I  am 
wondering  if  this  amendment  will  cause 
two  different  prices  for  feed  grains  in 
the  State,  one  in  the  commercial  corn 
area,  and  a  different  one  in  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  corn  area.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  price  shall  be  supported  at 
a  point  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support  price 
of  corn,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  still  think  that 
the  effect  of  the  Daniel  amendment 
would  have  been  to  differentiate  between 
the  commercial  areas  and  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  areas.  However,  the  authors 
have  provided  that  the  support  level  for 
1956  shall  be  the  one  that  is  announced, 
and  for  1957  there  will  not  be  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  commercial  and  non¬ 
commercial  areas.  By  1957  there  will 
not  be  any  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  in  1956  there  will  not  be 
any  because  of  the  provisions  which  have 
already  been  made. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
a  little  interest  in  this  matter  from  an¬ 
other  Standpoint.  I  am  looking  at  the 
advertisement  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
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program  for  wheat,  corn,  dairy  products, 
soybeans,  cotton,  and  rice.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  yesterday  I  tried  to  contrib¬ 
ute  something  toward  the  President’s 
program.  The  headline  says  I  won  a 
great  victory.  I  was  not  trying  to  win 
victories  for  the  candidates  of  either 
party.  I  was  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  American  farmer.  I  do  not  think 
that  what  I  have  done  makes  me  an 
enemy  of  the  administration.  I  think 
they  have  made  a  mistake  in  going  too 
far.  I  think  56^  million  acres  is  too 
much.  I  devoutly  wish  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  had  proposed  his  amendment 
on  a  51 -million- acre  basis. 

Corn  is  not  an  easy  product  to  handle. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  may  enjoy  politics  in  some  fields, 
during  all  the  years  I  have  worked  with 
him,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  since  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  found 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  play  politics  with 
farm  legislation.  He  has  always  based 
his  actions  upon  the  merits  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  and  not  in  terms  of 
votes.  In  my  judgment,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  is  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  deeply  appreciate 
that  expression  from  a  man  who  holds 
the  exalted  position  in  the  Senate  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  holds. 

I  only  say  that  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance  I  know  I  am  not  motivated  by  any 
political  considerations.  I  think  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  a  56-million 
acre  base  on  corn  would  cause  so  much 
trouble  in  other  States  where  other  com¬ 
modities  are  grown  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  never  be  able 
to  explain  the  action. 

How  would  'one  be  able  to  go  to  the 
home  State  of  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  and  say,  “You  people 
must  reduce  your  cotton  acreage.  You 
must  also  reduce  your  rice  acreage.” 

Too  much  rice  had  been  grown  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  people  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  State  were  quick  to  admit  it. 

Can  we  say  to  them,  “You  must  cut 
your  acreage  below  those  figures  if  you 
come  into  the  soil  bank;  but  if  you  had 
only  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  a 
commercial  grain  area,  this  would  not 
have  happened”?  I-t  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain.  I  think  we  shall  be  putting  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  burden 
too  great  for  it  to  carry. 

I  firmly  believe  there  may  be  a  reason 
for  the  special  treatment  of  corn.  The 
very  able  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  ,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  appropriation  bill  at  a  time 
when  I  was  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture — and  no  one  could  have  appre¬ 
ciated  more  than  I  did  the  fine  back¬ 
ground  he  has — has  pointed  out  that 
corn- has  had  this  treatment  for  a  long 
time.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
treatment  which  will  be  given  to  com 
under  this  proposal. 

I,  therefore,  would  like  to  have  the 
people  express  themselves  as  to  how  they 
feel  about  it.  If  any  Senator  wishes  to 
vote  that  corn  shall  have  special  con¬ 
sideration,  but  that  wheat,  cotton,  and 


rice  shall  not,  that  is  all  right;  let  him 
go  ahead.  I  do  not  include  peanuts,  be¬ 
cause  peanuts  for  the  last  3  or  4  years 
have  been  stable. 

Here  sits  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  who  has  asked  me  sev 
eral  times  if  I  could  help  him  on  cotton. 
How  could  I  face  him?  I  have  refused 
to  help  him  every  time  on  the  cotton 
matter,  and  I  have  done  so  at  some  per-* 
sonal  sacrifice  to  my  good  nature. 

I  think  we  should  study  the  matter 
more  closely.  I  think  we  ought  to  test 
the  market  a  little,  to  see  how  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  the  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  States  feel  about  preferential 
treatment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
which  side  will  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  be  charged? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 


their  names: 

• 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Allott 

George 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Gore 

Morse 

Barrett 

Green 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neely 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Butler 

Ives 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Clements 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Daniel 

Langer 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Long 

Thye 

Duff 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Dworshal; 

Malone 

Welker 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Ervin 

Flanders 

Frear 

Martin,  Pa. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Young 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  pres¬ 
ent. 


PROCEDURE  PROGRAM  ON  FARM 
BILL— ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11 
O’CLOCK  A.  M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  what  his 
plans  are  for  this  week  in  connection 
with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  intended  to  make 
an  announcement  in  a  moment,  but  I 
shall  do  so  now.  Yesterday  evening,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  recessed,  there  was  men¬ 
tion  made  of  probably  holding  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  session  on  Saturday,  provided  it 
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was  apparent  that  we  would  be  able  to 
complete  work  on  the  pending  bill. 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  our  completing  work  on  the 
bill  even  if  we  sit  until  midnight  to¬ 
night  and  until  midnight  tomorrow. 
Therefore  I  plan  to  work  until  9:30  or  10 
o’clock  this  evening,  and  then  recess  un¬ 
til  Monday  at  11  o’clock,  if  that  is  agree¬ 
able. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  Senators  will  be  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  taken  after 
9 : 30  o’clock  this  evening.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  fair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  also 
that  there  will  be  no  session  on  Saturday 
tomorrow,  and  that  when  we  leave  this 
evening  we  will  return  on  Monday. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  At  11  o’clock  a.  m. 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  11  o’clock  on 
Monday  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o’clock  a.  m. 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  understand  the  Senator's  re¬ 
quest. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o’clock  a.  m.  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  his  explanation.  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  Im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  he  withdraw  his  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  As  he  knows,  the  committee  has 
worked  very  hard  on  the  bill.  It  is  my 
fear  that  if  his  amendment  were  adopted 
and  put  into  the  bill,  it  would  wreck  the 
whole  bill. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  is  now  ready  to  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment  to  cut  the  base  corn 
acreage  from  56  million  to  51  million.  If 
that  is  done,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will 
agree  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  think  on  that 
basis  I  would  withdraw  my  amendment, 
and  I  so  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object - 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  That  will  give  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  GORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  if  this  means  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  likewise  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  is  likewise  to  be  with¬ 
drawn? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  suggested  that  a  modification 
making  the  amount  51  million  acres 
might  be  adopted.  Of  course,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  offer  my  amendment  again 
if  the  proposal  is  not  adopted.  I  think 
it  will  be.  All  things  considered,  I  be¬ 
lieve  51  million  acres  is  a  reasonable 
amount.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
offered  a  figure  like  that  2  or  3  times  in 
the  committee,  but  it  was  not  adopted. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
made  a  reasonable  case.  In  view  of  that 
fact,  I  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  having 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  my  colleague  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  and  1  or  2  other 
Senators,  added  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  That  has  been  done.  Un¬ 
der  those  circumstances  I  have  agreed 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  necessary  in  order  for  a  Senator  to 
withdraw  his  own  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
original  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  did  not  require  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  but  he  changed  his  request. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  withdraw  my  amendment.  I  am 
trying  not  to  cut  off  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  had  a  question  to  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  reserved  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his  cour¬ 
tesy.  Of  course,  it  is  his  privilege  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  without  con¬ 
sent.  He  asked  unanimous  consent  in 
order  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  ask 
some  questions  in  an  attempt  to  clarify 
the  situation,  which  I  hope  will  be  the 
case. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE..  Is  the  Senator  satisfied 
that  if  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  should  be  adopted,  we  would  then 
have  an  equitable  situation  with  respect 
to,  and  as  between,  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  “Equitable”  is  a 
tough  word,  but  I  will  say  I  think  it  will 
be  as  equitable  as  it  can  be  made,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  allotments 
on  corn,  and  allotments  on  corn  are 
almost  impossible. 

I  think  it  is  also  equitable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  corn  is 
consumed  on  the  farms  and  does  not 


move  in  commerce.  In  view  of  those 
facts,  I  believe  a  fair  solution  of  the 
problem  would  be  to  establish  a  figure  in 
the  neighborhood  of  51  million  acres. 
It  is  extremely  important,  if  the  soil 
bank  is  to  work,  to  give  the  corn  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  it,  and  I 
think  the  proposal  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  basis  for  participating  in  it. 
.  Mr.  GORE.  Having  been  persuaded 
by  the  very  strong  and  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  proposed  would  not  bring  about 
a  highly  inequitable  and  unfair  situa¬ 
tion,  I  wish  now  to  withdraw  any  objec¬ 
tion  and  to  follow  his  leadership  further. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  withdraw  my  amendment,  if 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  allow  me  to 
do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Certainly;  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
had  done  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment.-" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  a  right  to 
withdraw  his  amendment;  and  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  offer,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment — 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  permit 
me  to  make  a  statement  which  will 
clarify  a  great  many  matters  in  this  con¬ 
nection? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  no  time  remains  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa; 
and  in  that  way,  I  shall  have  some  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  some  time  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  order 
that  he  may  discuss  for  a  few  minutes 
the  matter  he  has  in  mind,  if  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  sure  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  withdrawn  his 
amendment,  some  amendment  be  pend¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Therefore  I  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa:  On  page  2,  in 
line  21,  of  the  amendment  known  as  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  and  identified 
as  “3-6-56-G” - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  offering  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
On  page  2,  in  line  21,  after  the  word  “be”, 
to  strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  21,  all 
of  line  22,  and  in  line  23  through  the  fig¬ 


ures  *T955”,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“51  million  acres.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  offer  that 
as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Now  that  that  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
before  the  Senate  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  1  hour  is  available  to  each  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  use  all  the  time  available  to 
our  side.  We  shall  try  to  expedite  the 
handling  of  this  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  yesterday  and  today  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  acreage  allocations  for  corn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yielding  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  whatever 
time  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  2  days  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  of  the  amount  of 
acreage  to  be  allowed  for  corn.  I  feel 
that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  about  the  situation  regard¬ 
ing  corn  and  its  economic  position  and 
the  necessity  for  a  reasonable  opportu¬ 
nity  for  corn  to  participate  in  the  soil 
bank  and  the  acreage  reserve. 

I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  corn  acreage.  My  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  such  a  limitation,  at  the 
figure  of  approximately  56  million  acres. 
I  believe  that  is  a  realistic  limitation, 
and  one  which  represents  the  amount 
that  must  be  available,  year  in  and  year 
out,  in  the  Corn  Belt,  if  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers  are  to  be  given  a  chance  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program. 

However,  from  the  discussion  which 
has  occurred,  I  find  there  is  consider¬ 
able  objection  to  the  allowance  of  56 
million  acres,  on  the  average;  and  a 
great  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  feel  that  the  figure  51  million  acres 
would  be  realistic. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  figure  51 
million  acres  is  not  realistic.  However, 
it  is  far  better  than  43  million  acres, 
the  amount  presently  announced,  and 
with  which  the  com  farmers  cannot  live 
and  still  participate  in  the  program  for 
reduction  of  the  acres  planted  to  feed 
crops. 

Therefore,  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  submitted 
his  amendment,  which  now  is  pending 
to  my  amendment,  I  was  about  to  sug¬ 
gest  that,  in  order  to  make  some  kind 
of  a  realistic  approach  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  avoid  having  amendments  sub¬ 
mitted  simply  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
time  to  argue  the  question,  and  in  the 
further  hope  that  we  can  soon  reach  a 
vote  on  the  question,  I  am  willing  to 
modify  my  amendment — and  I  do  so 
modify  it— so  that  it  will  correspond 
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exactly  to  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  proposed  to  my  amend¬ 
ment  just  before  I  began  to  speak. 

So  I  modify  my  amendment  as  fol¬ 
lows:  on  page  2,  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  “be”,  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
the  line  and  all  of  line  22  and,  in  line 
23,  through  “and  1955”;  and  insert  in 
lieu  of  the  words  stricken,  “51  million 
acres.”  That  will  mean  that  the  sup¬ 
ported  acres  in  the  commercial  corn  area 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  at  51 
million  for  1956.  I  regret  that  the  figure 
is  not  larger.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  realistic.  But  I  hope  we  can  live 
with  it,  and  I  hope  we  can  gain  a  sub¬ 
stantial  percentage  of  increased  partici¬ 
pation,  as  compared  with  what  we  oth¬ 
erwise  would  be  able  to  have. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  modify  my 
amendment  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  CAFEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  go  along  with  the  proposal  for  51 
million  acres,  although  I  think  it  is 
wrong.  I  think  we  shall  get  more  com¬ 
pliance  and  better  administration - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  is  in¬ 
formed  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  accepted,  as  a 
modification  of  his  amendment,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the -question  re¬ 
curs  on  agreeing  to  the  modified  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa;  and  on 
that  question,  all  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  willing  to  modify  his  amendments  so 
as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  terms  of  my  amendment. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  that 
the  easiest  way  to  enable  us  to  reach  a 
vote  on  this  question  is  to  have  me  with¬ 
draw  my  amendment.  But  before  doing 
so,  I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  literally  returning  to  51 
million  allotted  acres,  all  subject  to  the 
soil-bank  provisions,  as  contrasted  to  the 
43  million  acres  which  were  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  earlier 
this  year — in  February.  I  believe  that 
by  having  this  modicum  of  allotment — 
limited  as  it  is — at  least  we  shall  main¬ 
tain  the  principle  of  acreage  allotments 
as  a  means  of  production  controls,  when 
we  have  a  fixed  parity  support. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  evi¬ 
dently  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  that  the  Senate  should 
accept  51  million  acres.  I  shall  go  along 
with  that  proposal,  although  I  wish  to 
say  I  do  not  like  it  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right.  In  my  judgment,  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  farmer  and  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  everyone  else  concerned  call 
for  the  allowance  of  56  million  acres. 
My  reason  for  taking  that  position  is 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control 
the  number  of  acres  planted  to  corn. 


Corn  is  primarily  fed  on  the  farm.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  hardly  a  fai’m  in  the 
United  States,  even  in  the  Deep  South 
where  cotton  is  grown,  that  does  not 
grown  corn.  A  few  minutes  ago  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  spoke  of  the 
river-bottom  lands  in  Kentucky  where 
corn  is  grown,  and  where  floods  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  spring — with  the  result 
that  the  farmers  there  do  not  know  how 
much  corn  they  can  produce,  although 
scarcely  a  farm  there  does  not  produce 
some  corn. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  that,  in  order  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  support  price,  a  corn 
farmer  will  automatically  have  to  re¬ 
duce  his  acreage  by  15  percent  of  his 
available  acres.  In  my  opinion,  if  we 
had  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  56  million 
acres,  we  would  have  had  almost  100 
percent  participation  in  the  proposed 
reduction.  That  means  that  we  re¬ 
duced  the  acreage  for  corn,  soybeans, 
oats,  and  other  commodities.  That  was 
practicable;  it  was  sensible. 

Furthermore,  we  would  be  helping 
every  small  farmer  in  the  land.  When 
we  reduce  corn  acreage  from  56  million 
to  51  million  acres,  giving  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  only  81  percent  of  parity,  we  are 
hurting  every  little  farmer.  Go  into 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  or  Florida,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  all  grow  a  certain  amount  of 
corn.  They  grow  at  least  sufficient  corn 
to  feed  their  animals.  Here  we  have  a 
situation  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  their 
acreage  would  be  reduced  by  15  percent 
of  the  tillable  acres. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  this  provision  does  not  affect 
corn  producers  outside  the  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  area?  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  corn  produced  in  Mississippi, 
Florida,  and  other  States.  Such  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  remotely  touched.  They 
have  never  had  any  support  at  all. 
There  has  never  been  any  support  with 
respect  to  corn,  except  that  accorded  to 
the  favored  areas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  acreage  in  the 
commercial  area  would  be  reduced,  and 
the  farmers  in  the  territory  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  could  grow  more  corn  if  they 
desired  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  Senators  that  all  time  on 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  has  been 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seantor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators, 
is  now  a  part  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  situation. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  a  good  picture  of  the  United 


States.  I  think  I  have  a  good  picture  of 
the  corn  situation.  I  think  I  have  a  good 
picture  of  all  the  little  farms.  I  think  I 
know  exactly  what  happens.  I  think  we 
are  making  a  mistake  in  reducing  the 
acreage  allotment  to  51  million.  What 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  throw  out  all  the 
acreage  allotments  and  make  new  acre¬ 
age  allotments  all  over  the  United  States. 
That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
program  at  the  moment.  There  ought 
to  be  a  100  percent  new  allotment  of 
acres  all  over  the  United  States,  in  my 
judgment. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  proposal, 
but  I  do  not  like  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  / 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
vite  attention  to  one  fact  which  I  hope 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  before  this 
question  comes  to  a  vote.  While  he  has 
imposed  a  reduction  on  the  corn  base  to 
51  million  acres  by  accepting  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  no 
such  limitation  is  imposed  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  of  the  four  small  grain 
crops.  Their  base  would  be  the  total 
acreage,  on  an  average,  devoted  to  their 
production  over  the  past  3  years.  That 
provision  certainly  does  not  bring  bal¬ 
ance  into  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  as  modified  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel]  and  the  modification  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  just 
agreed. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  and  myself,  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  between 
lines  13  and  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

Price  Supports — Hogs,  Beef  Cattle 

Sec.  106.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  The  price  of  hogs  and  beef  cat¬ 
tle  shall  be  supported  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  or  other  operations  at  (1)  75  percent 
of  their  respective  parity  prices,  or  (2)  a 
percentage  of  their  respective  parity  prices 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  its  parity  price 
at  which  the  price  of  corn  is  being  supported, 
whichever  is  the  higher.” 

On  page  4,  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “106”  and  insert  “107”;  and 
in  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and  insert 
“108.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator's 
amendment  been  printed? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  that  a  pre- 
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vious  amendment  had  been  printed.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  had  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment  with  reference  to 
supporting  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  That  amend¬ 
ment  had  been  printed.  It  lies  on  the 
table.  However,  this  amendment  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  previous  amendment  in 
that  this  amendment  provides  that  the 
price  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  shall  be 
supported,  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations,  at  either  75  percent  of 
their  respective  parity  prices  or  a  per¬ 
centage  of  their  respective  parity  prices 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  parity 
price  at  which  the  price  of  corn  is  being 
supported,  whichever  is  higher — either 
75  percent  of  parity,  or  the  price  at 
which  corn  is  supported,  whichever  is 
higher.  This  amendment  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support 
the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  at  that  same 
level. 

Mi-.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  understand,  at 
the  time  the  Senator  first  proposed  his 
amendment,  the  support  level,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  in  the  original 
bill,  was  90  percent  on  the  basics,  includ¬ 
ing  corn,  which  is  a  great  feed  grain. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Since  that  time  the 
Senate  has  stricken  out  the  90  percent 
provision,  and  the  Senator  is  under¬ 
taking  to  bring  beef  and  pork  in  line  with 
the  supports  which  have  just  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  grains  which  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  feed  those  animals. 

Mr.  KERR.  Both  hogs  and  cattle. 
The  Senator  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  agricultural 
products  produced  from  the  soil  reach 
the  market  in  the  form  of  livestock. 
Therefore,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  value 
of  the  corn,  the  value  of  the  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  and  the  value  of  the  other  feed 
grains  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
legislation,  and  with  reference  to  which 
a  separate  program  is  now  in  the  bill, 
are  reflected  in  the  value  of  beef  and 
pork. 

It  so  happens  that  the  value  of  both 
beef  and  pork,  on  the  basis  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  prices  for  hogs  and  cattle,  is  at  a 
lower  level  than  that  of  any  of  the  grains 
taken  care  of  in  the  amendment  which 
the  Senate  has  just  adopted.  Hogs  have 
been  selling  on  the  open  market  at  less 
than  50  percent  of  parity,  but  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  had  in  effect  for 
some  months  a  program  which  he  says 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  hog  producer. 
He  has  spent  on  that  program  close  to 
$100  million. 

A  press  release  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  dated  March 
1  bears  the  following  headline:  “USDA 
Buys  Record  19  Million  Pounds  of  Pork 
This  Week — Total  Now  156  Million 
Pounds — Heavy  Canned  Pork  Buying  To 
Continue — Frozen  Pork  Purchases  Dis¬ 
continued.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator’s  amendment  was  not  printed. 


merely  for  clarification  I  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  previously  submitted  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George!.  It  is  designated 
”2-17-56— H.” 

As  I  understand,  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  changes  the  90-percent  figure  in  the 
printed  amendment  to  75  percent.  Is 
there  any  other  change? 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  this  change:  If 
corn  is  being  supported  at  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  75  percent,  then  that  would 
be  the  percentage  at  which  the  price  of 
hogs  and  cattle  would  be  supported.  As 
I  understand  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  has  adopted,  it  provides  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  support  for  corn  this 
year,  but  that  the  support  level  for  next 
year  is  undetermined  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  adopted.  Under  my  amendment, 
the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  at  not 
less  than  75  percent,  but  if  the  price  of 
corn  is  being  supported  at  a  higher  level, 
then  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same  level  of  sup¬ 
port. 

Reading  further  from  the  release  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  : 

Purchases  this  week  (week  beginning 
February  27)  include  10,235,550  pounds  of 
pork  and  gravy  at  prices  ranging  from  68.48 
to  68.50  cents  per  pound;  2,673,000  pounds 
of  luncheon  meat  packed  in  6-pound  tins  at 
44.90  cents  and  504,000  pounds  packed  in 
12-ounce  tins  at  47.20  cents  per  pound; 
2,268,000  pounds  of  canned  hams  at  66  cents 
per  pound;  630,000  pounds  of  frozen  hams 
at  a  range  of  47.15  to  47.20  cents  per  pound, 
with  one  purchase  of  30,000  pounds  at  47.37 
cents  and  one  of  30,000  pounds  at  47.67  cents 
because  of  a  favorable  location  for  distribu¬ 
tion;  2,125,000  pounds  of  frozen  shoulders  at 
32.25  to  34  cents;  and  475,000  pounds  of 
frozen  loins  at  47.75  to  47.76  cents  per  pound. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  has  now  purchased  in  excess 
of  156  million  pounds  of  pork  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Of  that  amount,  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  is  canned  pork  gravy  at  a  price 
of  more  than  68  cents  a  pound.  There¬ 
fore,  he  has  spent  nearly  $100  million  in 
a  program  allegedly  to  support  the  value 
of  the  price  of  hogs,  although  we  know 
that  it  has  not  had  that  result. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
support  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  on  a 
basis  which  will  benefit  the  producer,  not 
the  packer. 

There  is  not  one  Senator  on.  the  floor 
today  who  does  not  know  that  in  the 
long  run  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle 
must  be  at  a  parity  level  equal  to  that  of 
the  price  of  feed  grains,  or  else  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  hogs  and  cattle  will  be  paying  a 
penalty  to  the  producers  of  feed  grains. 

We  have  determined  that  the  feed 
grains  will  be  supported  at  a  certain 
level.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
support  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  at 
the  same  level,  not  by  buying  products 


from  the  packer  in  a  manner  which  is 
calculated  to  reflect  no  benefit  to  the 
producers,  but  to  handle  the  spending 
of  his  money  for  that  purpose  in  a  way 
which  will  benefit  the  producer,  not  the 
processor. 

Therefore,  in  simple  justice,  we  can  do 
no  less  than  to  provide  a  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  hogs  and  cattle  on  a  level  with 
that  which  we  have  now  provided  for 
corn  and  feed  grains. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  80  percent 
of  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
soil  find  their  way  into  the  market,  that 
the  producer  receives  his  compensation 
for  them  in  the  form  of  livestock,  and 
that  he  is  paid  as  he  sells  his  livestock. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
put  the  producer  of  hogs  and  cattle  in  an 
equal  position  with  and  on  the  same  basis 
as  we  have  now  put  the  producers  of  corn 
and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am.  I  dislike  to 
oppose  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma 
on  his  amendment.  The  committee  has 
held  hearings  on  several  occasions  with 
respect  to  price  supports  for  hogs  and 
beef  cattle.  During  the  hearings  the 
committee  recently  held  throughout  the 
country,  we  had  a  few  witnesses  who  pro¬ 
posed  price  supports  on  hogs  and  beef 
cattle — in  fact,  on  all  livestock,  but  they 
were  in  a  definite  minority.  The  great 
majority  of  our  witnesses  asked  for  as¬ 
sistance,  but  they  were  in  agreement  that 
price  supports  could  not  be  successfully 
applied  to  livestock,  since  there  is  no 
feasible  way  to  control  production  and 
since  livestock  products  are  not  storable. 

In  1938,  when  price  supports  for  the 
basics  were  proposed,  it  was  with  the 
idea  that  if  the  price  levels  of  the  basics — • 
that  is,  the  commodities  whose  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  easily  controlled  and  could 
be  stored — were  stabilized,  the  producers 
of  other  commodities  would  also  benefit. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  main  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  impossible  to  support  the 
prices  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  is  that  no 
reasonable  way  has  been  found  to  con¬ 
trol  production.  As  everyone  knows, 
under  a  hog  and  beef  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  the  production  of  pork  and  beef, 
unless  controlled,  would  no  doubt  be  in¬ 
creased  in  unprecedented  amounts;  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  storage  space  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  pork  and  beef  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  which  would  be  eligible  for 
price  support.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  realize  that  the  hog  producers  as  well 
as  the  cattle  producers  are  in  a  sorry 
plight.  The  members  of  the  committee, 
realizing  that  fact,  have  written  a  provi¬ 
sion  into  the  bill  which  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  additional  funds  to  sup¬ 
plement  section  32  funds.  As  Senators 
know,  there  is  at  the  moment  a  sum  ag¬ 
gregating  approximately  $444  million  of 
section  32  funds,  of  which  25  percent  can 
be  used  to  assist  in  stabilizing  the  prices 
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on  any  one  commodity.  By  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  that  money,  it  would  be  entirely 
possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  spend  up  to  $111  million  to  purchase 
pork  in  order  to  alleviate  the  difficulties 
which  now  confront  hog  producers;  the 
same  amount  could  be  used  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  situation  among  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers. 

As  we  know,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  up  to  this  moment  set  aside  ap¬ 
proximately  $80  million  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  situation  as  to  hogs. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  Senator  seen  the 
latest  report  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
purchase  of  pork  products? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  seen  the  latest  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  disclosed  that  they 
have  bought  156  million  pounds  of  pork 
products  at  prices  which  very  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  exhaust  the  sum  of  which 
the  Senator  has  spoken. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  coming  to  that 
in  a  moment,  and  I  would  indicate  to  my 
i  good  friend  that  in  the  bill  there  is  a 
provision  to  supplement  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  know  that,  and  I  have 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  figure 
which  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  first  proposed  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  half  a  billion  dollars 
for  that  purpose.  So  far  as  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  I  still  favor  that 
amount.  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be 
too  much  objection  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  that  amount.  But  the  bill  now  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  amount  equal  to  $250  million 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  section 
32  funds.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  $250  million  can  all  be  used  for  one 
products  if  the  Secretary  sees  fit.  In 
other  words,  there  are  no  strings  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
regular  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  in  using  that  money  the  Sec¬ 
retary  should  do  it  on  a  basis  which  will 
benefit  the  producer  rather  than  the 
processor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  Secretary  do¬ 
ing  it  in  the  absence  of  direct  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  know 
how  to  force  the  Secretary  to  do  it,  but 
I  made  the  statement  some  time  ago  that 
there  are  many  cooperative  establish¬ 
ments  scattered  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  it  strikes  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  probably  buy  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  beef  and  pork  from  those  cooper¬ 
atives  which,  I  understand,  buy  the  prod¬ 
ucts  conditioned  on  the  cooperatives  hav¬ 
ing  paid  the  producers  a  fair  price. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  the  Secretary 
wanted  to  assist  the  beef  and  hog  pro¬ 
ducers,  with  the  section  32  money  which 
is  now  available  to  him,  and  the  money 
we  are  going  to  make  available  to  him 
under  the  bill,  he  could  carry  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  cattle  and  hog  producers. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  would  the  Sec¬ 
retary  accomplish  it,  other  than  by  buy¬ 
ing  from  someone  dealing  in  hogs?  The 
Secretary  cannot  buy  live  hogs  and  let 
them  run  loose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  coopera¬ 
tive — there  are  cooperatives  all  over  this 
country — and  could  arrange  to  buy  hogs 
from  that  plant,  provided  that  they  are 
bought  at  a  certain  figure,  and  then  uti¬ 
lize  the  pork  so  purchased  in  the  school- 
lunch  program;  that  pork  could  also  be 
sold  abroad,  as  was  done  recently  when 
quite  a  few  million  pounds  of  beef  were 
sold  to  Israel. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Secretary  accomplishes  that  purpose 
when  he  buys  hogs  or  pork  products, 
regardless  of  where  he  buys  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5 
more  minutes,  Mr.  President. 

As  the  program  is  now  operating,  the 
packer  probably  sells  to  the  Government 
meats  which  he  has  had  on  hand  for  6 
months  or  possibly  a  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  he  does,  he  has 
to  replace  them  with  hogs  bought  off  the 
farm  immediately. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  relieve 
the  situation  somewhat.  But  the  point 
that  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  making  is  that  such  purchases  do 
not  give  relief  to  the  hog  or  cattle 
grower.  There  are  a  number  of  cooper¬ 
atives  throughout  the  country  that  buy 
hogs  from  producers,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  possible  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  cooperatives,  or  even  with 
packing  plants,  to  purchase  so  much 
beef  and  so  much  pork  and  pork  prod¬ 
ucts,  provided  a  minimum  price  is  paid 
to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  have  any 
particular  objection  to  it,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  it  helps  the  matter  to  say  that 
we  will  take  the  hogs  out  of  this  pen 
as  against  hogs  out  of  another  pen  over 
here.  They  are  all  hogs,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  buying  them  for  one  purpose 
only,  namely,  to  reduce  surplus  and  take 
them  off  the  market  and  create  a  bigger 
market  at  the  moment  for  hogs.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  help  very  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  result  in 
greater  purchases  of  hogs,  thus  reducing 
the  supply. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  same  purpose 
could  be  accomplished  by  designating  in 
the  law  that  the  Secretary  must  buy 
from  a  processor  hogs  which  have  been 
purchased  off  the  farm  within  the  past 
30  days.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  that  can 
be  done.  It  would  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs,  relieve  the  market  and  still 
insure  that  the  producer  will  benefit. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  in  favor  of  it 
if  we  can  find  some  practical  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  it. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  only  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  practical  or  not.  But 
the  Senator  knows  that  in  his  own  State 
there  are  many  cooperatives  which  proc¬ 
ess  hogs  and  cattle.  Am  I  not  right 
about  that? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No ;  I  do  not  think 
they  process  livestock  but  they  buy  hogs 
and  cattle  from  farmers.  I  do  not  think 
they  actually  process  the  livestock.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  not  a  single  co¬ 
operative  livestock  processor;  but  the  co¬ 
operatives  buy  the  livestock  from  the 
farmers  and  then  sell  it  to  the  packers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  there  are  co¬ 
operative  processors  in  Iowa,  and  also  in 
California. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  could  at  least  get  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  cooperatives  or  with  the 
packers,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  program 
whereby  surplus  meats  could  be  removed 
from  market  channels,  and  also  make  it 
possible  for  those  who  own  the  livestock 
to  get  a  better  return  for  their  product. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  Senator  try¬ 
ing  to  make  it  certain  that  the  hogs 
which  would  be  bought  would  come  off 
the  farms  within  a  short  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  it  might  be 
possible  to  write  such  a  provision  into 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  necessary  to  write  it  into  the 
bill,  because  if  the  Secretary  wishes  to 
carry  out  the  proposal  as  we  intend  it, 
he  has  ample  authority  already  to  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  lines  we  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing. 

The  criticism  which  has  been  made  of 
the  past  program — I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  has  criti¬ 
cized  it,  as  have  many  other  Senators — 
is  that  it  has  benefited  the  packers  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cattle  growers  and  hog 
growers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
poor  Secretary  likewise  must  follow  the 
law,  which  provides  that  he  must  ask  for 
bids  and  buy  from  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  including  in  the  proposals 
to  bid  the  condition  I  have  just  stated, 
namely,  that  the  processor  must  buy 
from  the  farmer  and  the  processor  must 
pay  a  fair  price  to  the  producer.  The 
Secretary  certainly  could  include  that 
as  a  condition  of  a  bid.  I  am  certain  that 
if  the  Secretary  desired  to  carry  out  a 
meat-purchase  program  of  this  nature, 
some  way  could  be  found  to  assist  the 
farmers  who  raise  the  livestock  as  well 
as  those  who  will  process  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Secretary  could,  under  the  amendment, 
do  exactly  what  the  Senator  is  suggest¬ 
ing  he  could  do? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  it  would  be 
possible,  but  under  the  Senator’s  pro¬ 
posal  it  would  be  necessary  to  guarantee 
a  fixed  price,  and  that  would  have  to  be 
done  not  only  for  the  hogs  which  were 
processed,  but  also  for  every  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  raised. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been  my 
judgment  that  any  commodity  whose 
production  cannot  be  controlled  or  can¬ 
not  be  stored  is  unsuitable  for  a  program 
based  upon  price-support  loans.  Such 
a  program  would  be  unworkable  so  far 
as  this  kind  of  commodity  is  concerned. 
The  Senator  knows  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  experienced  in  attempting 
to  support  the  price  of  milk  and  milk 
products  by  the  use  of  Government  loans 
and  purchase  agreements. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  not  in  the  bill  a 
provision  for  a  support  price  for  milk 
and  butter? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  and  I  am  not 
too  happy  about  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  cannot  pork  products 
be  stored? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  enough 
storage  facilities  and  plants  could  not  be 
built  to  take  care  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  beef  and  pork  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  if  the  door  were  opened  to  hog 
and  cattle  growers  for  a  guaranteed 
price. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  mycelf  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  not  a  provision 
for  a  s’oil  bank,  so  as  to  reduce  acreage 
and  bring  about  the  possibility  of  a  re¬ 
duction  of  acreage  crops? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator’s  pro¬ 
posal  would  increase  the  price  of  cattle 
and  hogs  to  producers. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  not  the  Senator’s 
argument  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  hoped  to  bring  up  the  supply  of 
cattle  and  hogs? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Perhaps  so,  but  the 
main  purpose  of  the  acreage  reserves 
phase  of  the  soil  bank,  and  it  is  a  short¬ 
term  program,  is  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  surpluses  of  the  basic  crops, 
and  to  reduce  them.  In  addition,  the 
conservation-reserve  phase  of  the  soil 
bank  will  result  in  curtailing  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  the  other  feed  grains.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  by  curtailing  acreage,  so 
that  feed  grains  may  not  be  grown  in 
such  quantities  as  they  are  now  grown, 
the  poultrymen,  cattlemen,  and  hog 
raisers  will  in  some  measure  be  assisted 
by  the  resulting  stabilization  of  the  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  industry. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  pro¬ 
posed  would,  in  my  judgment,  not  only 
be  very  costly,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  is  of  concern  to  every  Senator 
who  represents  a  State  where  cattle  and 


hogs  are  raised.  The  price  situation  has 
been  serious.  Cattle  numbers  are  at 
an  all-time  high.  There  are  available  97 
million  hogs,  which  is  an  overabundance. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  not  encourage  additional  produc¬ 
tion  of  livestock.  That  seems  to  be  the 
problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  logical  result.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  what  I  tried  to  bring  out 
awhile  ago.  If  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  were  extended  to  livestock,  or  if  hog 
and  cattle  producers'  were  guaranteed  a 
certain  percentage  of  parity,  as  the 
amendment  would  do,  without  any  pro¬ 
duction  controls  being  provided,  we 
would  soon  have  pdrk  and  pork  products 
and  beef  and  beef  products  running  out 
of  our  eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  noses. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wondered  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  the  com¬ 
mittee  itself,  had  given  any  thought  to 
paying  a  bonus  for  marketing  light¬ 
weight  livestock — 100-pound  or  200- 
pound  hogs.  I  think  that  would  be  one 
way  to  raise  the  poundage  of  livestock. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  sometime  during  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  will  be  proposed.  The  committee 
considered  such  an  amendment  but 
found  that  it  would  involve  many  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems,  and  hearings 
would  be  required  to  work  them  out. 
However,  I  understand  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  will  again  propose 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Am  I  correct  in  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  not  the 
only  amendment  which  we  shall  have 
which  will  deal  with  livestock? 

Mr.  EH  .LENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  fact,  several  such 
amendments  already  have  been  pro¬ 
posed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing^©  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  repeat 
his  request? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  v 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  there  any  decision 
on  my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  no  decision. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  50  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  with  reference  to  the  amendment, 
which  I  support,  but  I  have  also  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  the  scope  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  his  amendment,  which  would 
provide  the  means  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  support  hogs  and  cattle, 
is  rather  limited.  I  have  long  believed 
we  ought  to  provide  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  make  incentive 
payments  to  producers  who  market  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs  at  lighter-than-normal 
weights. 

The  amendment  I  am  about  to  offer 
will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa.  This  amendment  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  committee.  As  I  recall, 
the  vote  in  the  committee  was  either 
9  to  6  or  8  to  7  in  opposition.  I  shall 
have  to  check  the  record  to  make  sure, 
but  it  was  a  close  vote. 

As  we  study  the  so-called  surplus  mar¬ 
ket  of  hogs,  we  find  that  the  problem  is 
in  the  total  poundage,  and  not  just  in 
the  total  numbers. 

The  purpose  my  amendment  would 
fulfill  would  be  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  a  payment 
system  to  farmers  to  market  hogs  when 
the  hogs  were  of  a  light  weight  char¬ 
acter.  That  makes  for  a  more  market¬ 
able  animal,  because  the  consumer  will 
get  a  better  piece  of  pork  from  a  light¬ 
weight  hog,  just  as  the  consumer  will 
receive  a  better  piece  of  beef  from  a  well- 
fed  lightweight  beef. 

I  also  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ought  to  have  a  variety  of  means 
or  tools  with  which  to  work.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  use  loans  or  purchases 
for  bringing  hog  prices  up  to  75  percent 
of  parity,  or  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
parity  of  corn,  as  I  understand. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
whichever  is  the  higher. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Whichever  is  the 
higher. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
not  disturb  that  parity  ratio  by  his 
amendment,  but  would  only  provide  to 
the  Secretary  other  means  of  being  able 
to  arrive  at  that  parity  ratio  for  the 
market  price  of  hogs. 

I  shall  not  go  into  considerable  detail, 
but  I  wish  only  to  point  out  that  in  the 
great  State  of  Iowa,  of  all  the  public 
opinion  polls  that  have  been  taken,  there 
is  one  that  reveals  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  sentiment,  and  that  is  in  favor 
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of  incentive  payments  on  hogs.  In  other 
hog-producing  States  in  the  Union,  when 
the  question  has  been  asked  as  to  what 
kind  of  price-support  program  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  like  to  have  for  hogs,  they 
have  indicated  they  all  want  incentive 
payments,  or  an  incentive  premium-pay¬ 
ment  program  such  as  that  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  of¬ 
fer  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
the  following  language: 

(a)  In  order  to  encourage  the  marketing 
of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
make  incentive  payments  to  producers  who 
market  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  nor¬ 
mal  weights. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  74th  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
shall  be  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  self¬ 
regulating  device,  because,  under  the 
limitations  imposed  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  the  in¬ 
centive  payments  which  would  be  utilized 
would  be  at  a  very  basic  minimum.  In 
other  words,  as  the  price  structure  of 
hogs  at  the  cash  market  value  goes  up 
the  amount  of  incentive  payments  goes 
down. 

Since  the  price-support  level  to  which 
we  are  directing  our  attention  is  very 
modest,  namely,  75  percent  of  parity,  or 
the  equivalent  of  the  corn  parity,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  highest — in  this  instance  it 
would  be  at  a  maximum  of  81  percent 
of  parity — there  would  not  be  a  very 
large  outlay  for  premium  payments. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  I  have 
figured  this  matter  out  on  another  pro¬ 
posal,  which  I  have  discussed  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  find  that  if  we  desired  to 
remove  all  the  surplus  poundage  of  pork 
in  the  market  at  the  present  time,  in 
order  to  get  hog  prices  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  it  could  actually  be  done,  under 
my  proposal,  for  $198  million.  That  is 
the  estimate. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  amount 
we  are  going  to  spend  on  purchases  will 
be  at  least  that  amount,  or  substantially 
larger,  without  getting  the  same  results. 
There  are  times  when  purchases  could 
effectively  be  made,  and  the  Government 
could  step  into  the  market  when  sur¬ 
pluses  are  going  into  the  market. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  present  pur¬ 
chase  program  is  that  it  was  delayed  too 
long,  and  was  entered  into  with  timidity 
and  a  faltering  spirit,  and  with  no  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  October  26,  1955,  en¬ 
titled  “Costly  Futility  in  Pork." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Costly  Futility  in  Pork 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  is  going 
to  spend  $85  million  over  the  next  10  months 
to  buy  pork,  and  the  chances  are  that  these 
purchases  will  have  only  the  slightest  effect, 
if  any,  on  the  price  of  hogs. 

Why?  Because  Mr.  Benson  is  using  a 
thimble  to  catch  a  record-breaking  rain. 
From  the  feedlots  of  the  corn  belt  this  fall 
the  greatest  volume  of  hogs  in  history  is' 
moving  to  the  packing  houses.  The  pork 
Mr.  Benson  will  buy  over  10  months  repre¬ 
sents  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  month’s  hog 
slaughter.  It  will  account  for  less  than  iy2 
percent  of  this  year’s  expected  pork  produc¬ 
tion. 

By  skillful  timing,  Mr.  Benson  might  be 
able  to  prevent  the  market  from  going  too 
far  below  its  present  level.  But  even  that  is 
problematical,  and  he  does  not  pretend  to 
hope  that  he  can  markedly  improve  hog 
prices.  For  the  expenditure  of  $85  million 
of  the  taxpayers’  money,  very  little  is  likely 
to  be  done  to  improve  farm  income. 

Should  Mr.  Benson,  then,  be  buying  a  lot 
more  pork  that  he  intends  to  buy,  so  as  to 
affect  the  market  more  positively?  We  do 
not  think  so.  If  he  bought  much  more,  he 
would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  it  through 
school  lunches  and  relief.  The  surplus 
would  have  to  be  stored,  and  then  pork 
would  be  on  the  same  merry-go-round  as 
butter  and  wheat,  the  surplus  creating  new 
problems  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Benson  is  perfectly  right  in  offering 
to  buy  only  what  can  be  consumed  through 
the  noncommercial  channels  open  to  him. 
But  since  that  amount  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  his  purchase  program,  while  politi¬ 
cally  necessary  and  socially  justified,  is  likely 
to  turn  out,  with  respect  to  farm  aid,  to  be 
an  $85  million  exercise  in  futility. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Government 
should  be  doing  nothing  at  all.  When  pork 
is  in  surplus,  buying  it  for  consumption  by 
schoolchildren  and  the  needy  makes  sense. 
When  hog  prices  drop  to  their  present  level 
of  65  percent  of  parity,  the  Government  can¬ 
not  escape  a  responsibility  to  act.  But  it 
ought  to  act  effectively. 

Can  anybody  any  longer  doubt  that  we 
need  a  trial  run  of  the  production  payment 
plan  on  hogs?  Under  this  plan,  a  direct 
subsidy  would  be  paid  to  hog  producers  to 
cover  the  difference  between  market  prices 
and  an  agreed  standard.  At  the  present 
market,  a  subsidy  of  5  cents  a  pound  would 
bring  the  producer’s  return  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  and  3  cents  a  pound  would  bring  it 
to  80  percent  of  parity.  At  3  cents  a  pound, 
Mr.  Benson’s  $85  million  would  pay  the  sub¬ 
sidy  on  some  14  million  hogs,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  that  went  to  market  in 
the  first  9  months  of  this  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  a  subsidy 
of  that  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
a  desirable  level  of  farm  income  from  hogs. 
Only  a  trial  run  can  yield  such  knowledge. 
But  as  between  spending  $85  million  on  hog 
purchases  that  can  have  but  a  negligible 
effect  on  farm  income,  and  spending  $85 
million  on  direct  payments  that  go  right 
into  the  farmer’s  pocket,  surely  the  latter 
offers  the  taxpayer  far  more  for  his  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  editorial  points  out  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  purchase  program  as  pres¬ 
ently  administered.  I  say  that  if  a  pur¬ 
chase  program  is  to  be  authorized  and, 
if  need  be,  if  a  loan  program  is  to  be 
authorized,  but,  above  all,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  premium  incentive  program  for  light¬ 
weight  hogs  and  cattle,  then  we  can  do 
something  about  it;  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  bringing  the  prices  of  these 
hogs  and  cattle  to  reasonable  figures. 
There  is  no  area  of  agriculture  that 
needs  more  help  than  this  one. 
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I  think  the  amendment  will  be  self¬ 
regulating,  because  as  prices  rise,  the 
premium  payments  will  go  down;  and 
the  full  extent  of  the  premium  payments 
is  limited  by  the  ceiling  which  the  Kerr 
amendment  places — a  ceiling  of  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  or  the  parity  for  corn, 
whichever  is  higher.  So  we  cannot  be 
involved  in  any  great  expenditures,  and 
we  shall  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
what  we  want. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Barkley  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  offering  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr]  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  I  am  do¬ 
ing  it  right  now. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand  the 
Kerr  amendment,  it  provides  for  81  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  based  on  the  present  corn 
parity,  for  livestock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course,  everyone 
in  the  livestock-producing  areas  knows 
that  livestock  prices  are,  and  have  been, 
disastrously  low.  We  want  a  program 
which  will  limit  production.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  it  will  provide  for 
earlier  marketing  of  livestock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
By  the  way,  let  me  say  that  later  I  shall 
have,  for  discussion,  a  much  more  de¬ 
tailed  amendment,  if  this  one  does  not 
succeed. 

But  this  particular  amendment  has 
within  it  a  self -regulating  mechanism. 
In  other  words,  as  the  market  prices  of 
hogs  and  cattle  go  up,  the  lower  will  be 
the  amount  of  the  premium. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  that  amendment 
were  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  would  that  vitiate  or 
violate  the  81  percent  of  parity  pay¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  place  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  incentive  payments;  it  would 
limit  them  to  81  percent  of  parity.  When 
we  arrived  at  that  point,  we  would  not 
use  any  more  incentive  payments  as  a 
means  of  price  supports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  under  my  amendment, 
I  have  additional  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  cannot  offer  his 
amendment  at  this  time ;  under  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  been  followed,  when  there 
is  a  limitation  on  the  debate  on  a  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  other  amendments  to  it 
cannot  be  offered  until  the  time  on  the 
original  amendment  has  either  been  ex¬ 
hausted  or  relinquished.  In  other  words, 
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two  limitations  on  debate  cannot  be  in 
effect  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Presiding  Officer 
whether  it  is  possible,  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  willing  to  accept  my 
amendment  to  his  proposal,  that  that  be 
done? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  cannot 
modify  his  amendment  at  this  time,  ex¬ 
cept  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  will  be  willing  to  request  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment  by  accepting  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  in  the  Chamber 
before  such  a  modification  is  made.  For 
that  purpose,  I  now  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  not 
been  recognized  for  that  purpose.  When 
there  is  a  limitation  on  debate,  a  Sen¬ 
ator  cannot  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  unless  he  is  yielded  time  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  object,  although  I  had  not 
necessarily  intended  to  object. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes,  if  he  wishes  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  shall  offer  my  amendment  at  a 
later  time.  I  thought  we  might  save 
time  by  including  it  as  a  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  because  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  germane  to  his  amendment,  and 
seems  to  fit  in  very  nicely  with  it. 

If  the  problem  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  have  a  quorum  call  at  this  time,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  request  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  whatever  time  is  available  to 
me  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  quorum  call  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
if  we  can  have  a  quorum  call  at  this 
time,  I  shall  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call  at  this  time,  without  having 
the  time  required  for  it  charged  to  the 
time  available  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  may  become  a 
part  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
object — I  wish  to  make  it  clear  why  I 
object  to  this  request.  In  every  group 
of  organized  cattlemen  I  know  anything 
about  in  the  United  States,  from  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  down  through  every 
State  organization  about  which  I  know 
anything — and  I  do  not  know  about  all 
of  them,  but  certainly  including  my  own 
organization,  which  has  gone  on  record 
very  strongly  on  this  question — there  has 
been  apprehension,  during  the  pendency 
of  this  bill,  that  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  provide  price  supports  on  livestock. 

Only  last  week  a  committee  from  the 
livestock  association  of  my  State,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  they  knew 
that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Smathers]  and 
I  were  greatly  disinclined  to  support  any 
such  amendment  as  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  came  all  the  way  to  Washington 
again  to  urge  very  strong  opposition  to 
such  a  measure  as  this. 

I  very  much  desire  the  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  this  proposal.  If  it  should 
be  defeated,  as  I  think  it  should  be,  by 
a  large  and  substantial  vote,  we  would 
bring  back  some  degree  of  confidence 
to  the  livestock  producers,  at  least  in 
my  own  State,  and  in  many  other  States 
from  which  I  have  heard  indirectly,  that 
they  are  not  in  danger  of  being  included 
in  a  price-support  structure. 

To  complete  my  comment,  I  noted  that 
even  in  the  area  of  the  country  where 
I  attended  hearings  last  year,  and  where 
there  was  very  strong  advocacy  of  high 
price  supports  from  many  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  agriculture,  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  was  true  with  reference  to  the  live¬ 
stock  growers. 

In  the  hearings  in  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  the  two  Dakotas,  we  were  given  ex¬ 
pressions  not  only  from  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  in  those  States,  but  also  from  the 
surrounding  States  of  Montana,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Wyoming,  and  perhaps  other  States 
which  I  do  not  now  recall,  to  the  effect 
that  under  no  circumstances  did  they 
wish  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  con¬ 
trol  and  the  regimentation  which  would 
necessarily  go  with  price  support.  I 
think  those  people  are  entitled  to  have 
a  clear,  definite  expression  upon  an 
amendment  of  this  kind,  and  to  know 
what  the  thinking  of  the  Senate  is  in 
this  field. 

Because  of  that  feeling,  I  object. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Florida  objects,  will  he 
permit  me  to  say  a  word  to  him? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator.  I  thought  he 
had  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  yield  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  I  should  like  to 


say  something  in  response  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  listen  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  time  upon 
my  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  proposes  to  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly.  I  have 
already  voted  on  that  amendment  in 
committee,  and  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
on  it  here.  I  think  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  are  entitled  to  a  clear-cut  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  general  price- 
support  structure  for  livestock  is  being 
seriously  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  interested  in  the 
same  thing.  The  only  effect  of  action 
upon  the  unanimous-consent  request 
would  be  to  provide  an  alternative  meth¬ 
od  of  supporting  the  prices.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  is  perfectly  aware  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I 
cannot  obtain  a  vote  on  his  amendment 
at  this  time  by  unanimous  consent,  we 
can  certainly  do  so  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
vote  upon  that  amendment  at  the  proper 
time.  However,  I  think  there  is  validity 
to  the  point  which  I  have  just  made,  that 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  itself  squarely  on  the 
question  of  an  outright  program  of  gen¬ 
eral  price  supports  for  livestock.  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  offers  such  an  opportunity, 
and  I  wish  to  vote  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  upon  my  amendment 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  expired? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yielded  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Earlier  in  the  day, 
in  connection  with  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  there  were  modifications. 
All  sorts  of  changes  were  made,  even 
though  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  or¬ 
dered  on  the  amendment  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  had  not  been  ordered  on  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment.  Otherwise 
such  modifications  could  not  have  been 
made,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  that 
the  years  and  nays  had  been  ordered  on 
the  Daniel  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
Daniel  amendment,  but  not  on  the  Hick¬ 
enlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  the  Daniel 
amendment  which  was  modified;  and 
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the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered  on 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  which  was 
modified,  and  not  the  Daniel  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  question  is 
this :  Once  time  is  exhausted  on  the  Kerr 
amendment,  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  offer  his 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
Senator  may  offer  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Even  though  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
Kerr  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  relinquish  his  time, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say,  in  response  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
that  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  call¬ 
ing  for  85 -percent  price  support.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  upon  that  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  happy  to  have  every  Senator 
offer  any  amendment  he  desires  to  offer, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  courteously. 
However,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  vote 
upon  an  amendment  which  squarely  pre¬ 
sents  the  issue  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  my  people  and 
to  other  people  similarly  situated  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  States.  That  will  not  be  the 
case  if  the  pending  amendment  is  en¬ 
cumbered  with  modifications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  Sena¬ 
tors  that  any  Senator  who  obtains  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  Chair  may  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend¬ 
ments  cannot  be  considered  concurrent¬ 
ly,  but  each  can  be  considered  in  turn. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  propose  to  offer,  which 
would  provide  an  incentive  for  the  early 
marketing  of  hogs,  and  also,  possibly,  an 
incentive  for  the  early  marketing  of 
beef.  Would  my  amendment  be  ger¬ 
mane  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  pass  on  that  question  until 
the  amendment  is  offered.  A  perfecting 
amendment  or  a  substitute  may  be  of¬ 
fered,  but  the  Chair  cannot  pass  upon 
any  such  amendment  until  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  relinquish  the  remaining 
time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Time  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  opposition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 

-  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  is  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment? 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  to 
see  whether  I  correctly  understand  his 
amendment. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  proposes  to  support  hog  and 
cattle  prices  at  a  certain  percentage  of 
parity,  or  at  a  related  percentage  of  the 
parity  price  of  corn,  whichever  is  higher. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  to  support  the  prices  of 
hogs  and  cattle  at  not  less  than  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  but  in  the  event  the  price 
of  corn  was  being  supported  at  a  higher 
percentage  of  parity,  that  'Would  become 
the  level  at  which  the  prices  of  hogs  and 
cattle  would  be  supported. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  corn  were 
supported  at  81  percent,  the  prices  of 
hogs  and  cattle  would  be  supported  at  81 
percent. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  would  bring  about  would  be  this: 
With  corn  supported  at  81  percent  of 
parity,  and  with  hogs  supported  at  $17 
a  hundredweight,  with  no  control  at  the 
production  point,  hogs  would  be  running 
out  of  the  third  story  of  the  barn.  They 
would  be  live  hogs,  too,  and  there  would 
be  no  place  to  put  them  all. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  do  would  be  to  fix 
a  ceiling  price  on  hogs,  and  hogs  would 
never  break  through  that  ceiling  price, 
because  there  would  be  so  many  hogs 
produced  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  could  not  operate,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  looking  for  places  to 
put  the  hogs.  A  price  of  $17  a  hundred 
on  hogs,  while  not  as  high  as  the  price  on 
hogs  should  be,  nevertheless  is  a  profita¬ 
ble  figure,  and  the  farmer,  instead  of 
raising  a  modest  number  of  hogs,  would 
double  or  triple  the  number  he  would 
raise. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  President,  that  can  be 
done  in  10  months’  time.  There  are  big 
farms  in  this  country  which  can  turn 
them  out  faster  than  phonograph  needles 
can  be  turned  out.  If  we  put  a  support 
price  on  hogs  without  an  adequate  or 
satisfactory  method  of  controlling  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  bottom,  that  is  what  will 
happen.  I  want  the  farmer  to  get  $20 
or  $21  or  $22.  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  lid 
on  what  he  is  to  get. 

All  of  us  are  interested  in  good  prices 
for  agriculture  and  livestock.  However, 
what  is  now  proposed  is  not  the  way  to 
reach  that  objective.  This  is  the  way  to 
wreck  an  adequate  price  for  hogs.  It  is 
the  way  to  wreck  an  adequate  price  for 
cattle.  With  a  reasonably  small  but 
profitable  price,  the  farmers  will  increase 
their  production  so  that  the  per  dollar 
profit  on  each  one  will  eventually  add  up 
to  a  substantial  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  stated 
the  great  difficulty  that  could  be  encoun¬ 
tered  if  the  present  proposal  were  adopt¬ 
ed.  Furthermore,  pork  is  not  a  readily 
storable  product,  except  for  about  6 
months.  With  great  numbers  of  hogs 
produced  at  a  modestly  profitable  price, 
the  farmer  surely  will  be  in  a  straitjacket 
so  far  as  a  better  price  at  any  time  in  the 
future  is  concerned. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  all  of  us  are 
interested  in  reasonable  prices  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  All  of  us  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  profitable  prices  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  in  order  to  keep 
them  prosperous. 

There  are  many  people  who  urge  a  sup¬ 
port  on  farm  products.  However,  unless 
there  is  a  formula  for  a  reasonable  con¬ 
trol  at  the  point  of  production,  so  that 
the  supply  and  demand  can  be  kept  more 
in  balance,  all  we  would  do  would  be  to 
produce  unmanageable  surpluses,  and 
put  an  absolute  ceiling  above  which  the 
farmer’s  price  could  not  break. 

For  that  reason  I  am  opposed,  not  only 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma,  but  to  all  amend¬ 
ments  which  propose  support  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis — although  the  amendments 
do  not  so  state — or  on  a  basis  on  which 
there  would  be  a  small  profit.  That  is 
why  I  opposed  amendments  which  would 
leave  uncontrolled  and  unlimited  the 
production  end  of  the  livestock  business. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
linquish  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  relinquished.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  question  before 
the  Senate  is  the  Kerr  amendment,  with¬ 
out  any  modification? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  possible  for 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  offer  his 
amendment  as  a  modification  of  the 
Kerr  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  Kerr 
amendment  is  now  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  therefore  offer 
my  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Kerr 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kerr  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

LIGHTWEIGHT  CATTLE  AND  HOGS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than 
normal  weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  authorized  and  directed,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  to  make  incentive  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  market  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter 
than  normal  weights. 
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(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  74th  Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7U.  S.C. 
612c) ,  as  amended,  and  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  with  respect 
to  the  alleged  stimulation  of  production 
which  supposedly  would  be  the  result  of 
the  Kerr  amendment  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  fact  is  that  a  premium-payment 
provision  for  lightweight  hogs  and  light¬ 
weight  cattle  is  itself  a  self -regulating 
program.  As  the  market  price  of  hogs 
or  cattle  goes  up,  the  amount  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  payment  goes  down.  Under  the 
Kerr  amendment,  when  the  market  price 
reaches  81  percent  of  parity,  which  is 
the  maximum  which  that  amendment 
allows,  there  are  no  more  premium  pay¬ 
ments. 

My  amendment  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  draw  up  whatever 
regulations  he  may  deem  advisable  to 
make  a  premium-payment-incentive  sys¬ 
tem  work. 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
the  farmers  agree  on  with  respect  to  hog 
and  cattle  production,  and  a  way  and 
means  of  getting  a  fair  price,  it  is 
through  a  premium-payment  program. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator-from  Iowa  discuss  the  program  as 
he  does,  because  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
knows  that  there  is  overwhelming  public 
support  in  his  State,  as  well  as  in  the 
border  States,  for  premium-payment 
programs.  More  than  70  percent  of  the 
hog  producers  are  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  time  a  hog  Weighing  200  pounds 
or  220  pounds  is  sold  it  means  that  that 
hog  is  taken  off  the  market  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  much  less  meat  is  produced? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
What  we  are  interested  in  is  poundage. 
There  are  now  about  800  million  pounds 
of  excess  pork.  To  remove  that  pound¬ 
age  is  the  all-important  thing. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  under 
the  purchase  program  it  would  cost 
about  $400  million  to  remove  800  million 
pounds  of  pork.  Under  direct  supports, 
it  might  cost  as  much  as  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Under  the  incentive-premium- 
payment  program,  to  reduce  pork  going  - 
onto  the  market  by  800  million  pounds, 
under  the  proposal  which  I  offer,  with 
even  up  to  90  percent  of  parity,  the  total 
cost  would  be  $198  million. 

Furthermore,  the  estimates  are  that 
under  my  incentive-premium-payment 
program,  for  the  second  and  third  years 
the  maximum  cost  would  not  be  over 
$98  million. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  that 
Congress  took  cognizance  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  to  our  livestock  and  hog 
producers.  We  have  insisted  that  the 
Secretary  go  into  a  purchase  program. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  purchase 
program  alone  is  not  producing  the  re¬ 
sults  which  are  desired.  The  Govern¬ 


ment  is  going  to  spend  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  proc¬ 
essed  products.  The  trouble  is  that  will 
benefit  the  processors  rather  than  the 
producers. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  aware  of  the  fact  that  only 
last  week  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
bought  10,237,000  pounds  of  pork  and 
pork  gravy  at  68 Vz  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  think  I  am 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  many  pounds  of 
gravy  does  the  Senator  think  the  packer 
could  make  out  of  a  pound  of  lard? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  seems  to  be  more  gravy  in  the 
hog-purchase  program  than  there  is 
pork. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  more  than  there  are 
benefits  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  PIUMPHREY.  Definitely.  I 
placed  in  the  Record  figures  showing  the 
purchases  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  indicating  that  each  time 
they  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  ex¬ 
cess  pork  products,  the  contract  price 
for  the  processed  hogs  went  up  and  the 
price  the  farmer  received  went  down.. 
In  other  words,  the  gap  continued  to 
widen.  What  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  wants  and  what  I  want  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  permit  the  benefit  to 
go  to  the  produce  rather  than  to  the 
processor. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  stated  that ’a  pro¬ 
gram  for  support  of  the  price  of  hogs 
and  cattle  would  wreck  the  business  of 
hog  and  cattle  producers,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  him.  Is  that  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  understood  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  him. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  think  has  happened  to 
the  business  of  the  producer  of  hogs  and 
cattle  under  a  program  without  any  sup¬ 
ports? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  appears  to  me 
that  if  there  is  any  one  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  country  who  have  a  just 
right  to  be  complaining  and  to  be  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  present  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  hog  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  the  statement  that  if 
the  Secretary  adopted  this  one  alterna¬ 
tive  it  would  cost  less  than  $200  million 
to  bring  the  price  of  the  hogs  and  cattle 
up  to  the  parity  level  authorized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  cost  less 
than  $200  million  to  bring  the  price  of 
hogs  up  to  90  percent  of  parity,  I  may 
say.  The  Senator’s  amendment,  which 
I  was  privileged  to  modify  .with  my  pro¬ 
posal,  asks  for  only  81  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
already  spent  many  million  dollars  in 
the  past  few  months  in  the  purchase 
of  hogs  and  that  hogs  are  selling  in 
the  market  for  less  than  they  were  sell¬ 
ing  when  the  Secretary  started  his  pro¬ 
gram? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  afford  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
every  possible  effective  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  better  market  price  for  the 
livestock,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  presently  can  say,  “Well,  all  I  can 
do  is  purchase.’’  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Secretary,  “We  want  you  to  have  not 
only  the  right  to  purchase,  but  the  right 
to  make  loans  and  the  right  to  make 
incentive  premium  payments  for  mar¬ 
keting  lightweight  cattle  and  hogs.” 

Furthermore,  a  lightweight  hog,  for 
example,  is  a  much  more  marketable 
hog.  It  has  much  better  cpnsumer  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Moreover,  it  encourages  a  finer  quality 
of  production. 

I  think  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  Congress  to  give  some  sense  of  di¬ 
rection  to  the  Secretary  in  this  very  im¬ 
portant  field. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  feel-, 
that  if  Congress  is  going  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  program  to  support  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  he  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  do  it  in  a  way  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  benefit  to  the  producer  and  not 
to  the  processor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  yes. 

In  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  which  is  still  on 
the  statute  books,  still  in  full  force  and 
effect,  supposedly,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  pay-_ 
ments  to  producers  of  corn,  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  rice,  and  tobacco  on  the  normal 
production  of  such  commodities  in 
amounts,  together  with  the  proceeds, 
which  will  make  a  fair  return  to  the 
producer. 

There  is  already  in  the  law  a  parity- 
payment  section  which  recognizes  the 
goal  of  equality.  What  we  are  asking 
for  in  this  particular  amendment  is  the 
privilege  of  making  parity  payments  for 
a  high-grade  type  of  beef  cattle  and 
pork  products.  We  are  saying  that  the 
Secretary  should  have  authority  to  make 
premium  payments  for  cattle  and  for 
hogs  when  they  are'  lightweight  or  a 
weight  lighter  than  the  normal  weight. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
this  fine  amendment. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  who  has  always  tried 
to  help  the  small  farmer,  what  relation¬ 
ship  the  production  of  livestock  bears 
to  the  overall  farm  income  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  majority 
relationship,  but  I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  percentage. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  My  information  is,  and 
I  think  it  is  correct,  that  80  percent  of 
the  income  received  by  farmers  for  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  soil  comes  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  livestock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
is  the  figure.  I  could  not  remember  for 
the  moment  the  exact  figure,  so  all  I 
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said  was  that  it  constitutes  the  majority 
of  the  agricultural  income. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  that  the 
figure  mentioned  is  approximately  the 
one  I  have  always  heard.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  cost  of  production  of  live¬ 
stock,  which,  as  my  senior  colleague  has 
said,  comprises  80  percent  of  the  farm 
income,  is  pretty  largely  fixed  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  high-level  support  for  corn?  We 
have  placed  a  high-level  support  on 
small  grains  and  for  all  the  things  the 
livestock  producer  must  use  in  order  to 
earn  this  80  percent  of  the  agricultural 
income,  and  it  is  fixed  by  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
his  amendment  recognizes  the  support 
level  now  established  in  the  bill  and  says 
that  there  is  an  obligation  to  get  live¬ 
stock  and  hog  prices  up  to  at  least  75 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  even  though  80  percent  of  the  farm 
income  is  based  on  livestock,  this  bill 
does  not  do  one  thing  for  the  livestock 
raiser,  and  that,  instead,  it  rather  tends 
to  penalize  the  livestock  raiser  still  fur¬ 
ther — 

’  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  hope  that 
in  balancing  off  feed  grain  prices  it  may 
act  as  a  discouragement  to  excess  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  field  of  hogs  and  cattle. 
Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  sick¬ 
est  part  of  agriculture  today,  in  terms 
of  its  economic  structure,  is  the  livestock 
and  cattle  and  hog  segment.  What  we 
are  offering  is  a  means  and  method  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give 
some  sensible  assistance  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  our  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  economy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  in  this  very  bill  we  are  providing 
for  a  set-aside  of  acreage  and  paying 
farmers  to  retire  such  acreage,  which  can 
be  used  as  pasture  land?  It  is  about  a 
3 -year  cycle  from  row  crops  to  good  pas¬ 
ture.  So,  instead  of  helping  the  live¬ 
stock  farmer,  we  are  building  up  a  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  new  production  of  live¬ 
stock  by  paying  the  row-crop  farmer, 
who  also  receives  considerable  benefit,  to 
go  into  further  competition  and  increase 
the  number  of  livestock  by  new  pastures 
which  this  bill  will  help  to  create.  Yet, 
not  $1  of  help  is  given  the  livestock 
farmer.  He  is  brushed  aside  when  he 
asks  to  come  into  the  soil  bank.  We  say 
to  him,  “We  mean  only  cultivated  land. 
We  cannot  consider  ranch  land  and 
grass  land  as  being  eligible  for  this  an¬ 
nual  payment.” 

So,  step  by  step  the  livestock  raiser  is 
being  ignored  and  prevented  from  receiv¬ 
ing  any  degree  of  Federal  relief. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  proposes  a  75  percent  of  parity 
purchasing  program  so  that  all  the  relief 
will  not  go  to  Armour,  Wilson,  and  Swift, 
and  he  tries  to  get  it  down  to  the  level 
of  the  farmers,  but  the  proposition  is  op¬ 
posed  by  Senators  from  livestock-pro¬ 
ducing  States  who  think  that  somewhere 
around  $17  is  too  high  a  price.  The 


Government  has  engaged  in  a  purchasing 
program,  and  the  packers  seem  to  be 
able  to  charge  65  or  68  cents  for  the  proc¬ 
essed  material,  but  the  $17  on  live  cattle 
is  too  high  a  price  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  request  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  in  the  first  part  of 
his  amendment  is  most  modest.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  modest.  It  is  for  75  percent  of 
parity.  Of  course,  that  would  seem  like 
heaven  to  the  hog  farmer,  who  now  gets 
55  or  60  percent  of  parity. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  the  Senator  from,  Oklahoma  in 
his  amendment  is  not  advocating  that 
the  Government  buy  up  every  hog. 
What  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
saying  is  that  someone  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  ought  to  use  his  head 
occasionally,  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Department  would  come  forth  with  a 
program  which  would  make  prices  of 
cattle  and  hogs  at  least  75  percent  of 
parity. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
comes  along  and  says  that  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  some  sense 
and  direction  to  the  ideas  the  Depart¬ 
ment  may  use,  one  idea  we  would  like  to 
present  is  the  matter  of  premium  pay¬ 
ments  for  lightweight  hogs  and  cattle. 
The  premium  payment  program  is  well 
understood  in  the  Department  and  well 
understood  in  the  cattle  and  hog  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  program  which  has  over¬ 
whelming  support  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Furthermore,  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
migration  of  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  White  House,  it  has  been  on 
the  hog  problem.  Every  day  I  have 
picked  up  the  newspapers  for  the  last  few 
days  I  have  observed  that  delegations 
from  Iowa,  Illinois,  or  somewhere  else 
have  been  going  to  the  White  House,  hop¬ 
ing  they  would  get  a  chance  to  talk  about 
the  price  of  hogs.  But  they  have  come 
back  with  nothing  in  hand.  Each  time, 
however,  the  delegations  have  returned 
from  the  White  House,  they  have  un¬ 
loosed  a  blistering  attack  upon  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  they  even 
got  so  courageous  as  to  mention  the  name 
“White  House’’  a  couple  of  times. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to 
say  to  the  Secretary,  “We  have  a  prob¬ 
lem,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  do  not  want  to 
restrain  or  restrict  you  only  to  pur¬ 
chases.  We  want  you  to  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  loans,  purchases,  and  pre¬ 
mium  payments  as  incentives  for  the 
marketing  of  light  weight  cattle  and 

hGgs.” 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
that  one  of  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
livestock  industry  is  to  get  the  farmers 
to  market  light  weight  hogs  and  cattle. 
What  we  are  saying  temporarily  to  the 
Secretary  is:  “Here  is  an  incentive  sys¬ 
tem  which  you  can  offer  to  the  farmers  to 
reduce  the  poundage.  You  do  not  have 
to  go  around  killing  off  little  pigs  or  lit¬ 
tle  calves.  Let  them  be  fed,  so  that  they 
will  become  well  fed,  fine,  finished  prod¬ 
ucts,  at  a  weight,  for  example,  on  a  hog 
of  100  or  200  pounds  marketed.” 
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When  that  has  taken  place,  there  will 
be  a  better  product  on  the  market.  The 
poundage  will  have  been  reduced.  The 
total  available  supply  will  be  reduced  as 
the  poundage  is  reduced.  The  price 
will  come  up  the  normal  market  place, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  payments.  It  is  a  built-in,  self- 
regulatory  device.  It  makes  good  sense. 
In  fact,  it  makes  mighty  good  sense  to 
anyone  who  studies  the  problem.  It  has 
made  good  sense  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  and 
also  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator’s  amendment  to  reduce  the 
hog  surplus,  and  thereby  raise  the  price 
in  the  market  place,  and  then,  also,  to 
stop  at  a  given  time  in  the  market  place? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  many  hogs 
would  be  bought  under  this  plan? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  would  not  be 
bought. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  For  how  long  would 
the  plan  be  continued? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  plan, 
the  hogs  would  not  be  bought  at  all — that 
is,  under  the  Humphrey  plan.  The 
farmer  would  be  permitted  to  market 
his  own  hogs  wherever  he  has  been  mar¬ 
keting  them.  If  the  Secretary  estab¬ 
lishes  a  regulation  that  he  wants  200- 
pound  hogs,  and  the  cash  price  in  the 
market  place  is  below  75  percent  of  parity 
or  81  percent  of  parity,  the  Secretary  may 
offer  $1  or  $2  per  hundredweight  in  order 
to  get  the  farmer  to  market  his  light¬ 
weight  hogs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  limitation  is  to 
be  effective  so  long  as  hogs  are  below  75 
percent  of  parity.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Whenever  the  price 
is  above  that  figure,  the  Secretary  would 
not  buy  hogs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  81  percent,  because  of 
the  price  support  level  on  corn.  There 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  price 
of  hogs  and  the  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words, 
when  the  parity  price  df  hogs  is  81  per¬ 
cent,  the  Secretary  would  no  longer  have 
to  buy  any  hogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  would  not. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Hog  raising  would 
then  be  on  the  free  market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  is  sought  to 
be  done  is  simply  to  try  to  reduce  the 
surplus  of  hogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  poundage. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  surplus. 
Farmers  would  be  paid  for  selling  their 
hogs  at  200  pounds  instead  of  220  pounds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Secretary  would 
be  paying  for  20  pounds.  How  much 
does  the  Senator  estimate  it  would  cost 
to  accomplish  what  he  is  seeking  to  do? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  farmer  would 
be  paid  not  to  market  his  hogs  at  220 
pounds. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  much  does  the 
Senator  estimate  the  program  would 
cost  in  dollars? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  estimate  will 
drop,  because  the  Senate  rejected  the  90 
percent  support  provision;  but  even  un¬ 
der  the  present  situation,  the  total 
amount,  if  we  had  90  percent  of  parity, 
would  have  been  $198  million  a  year. 
With  the  elimination  of  90  percent  of 
parity  the  amount  will  be  reduced  sub¬ 
stantially. 

For  the  succeeding  year,  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  works  as  it  is  expected  it  will 
work — because  as  the  weight  of  the  hogs 
coming  into  the  market  place  is  reduced, 
the  amount  of  the  premium  payments 
will  be  reduced — it  was  estimated  there 
would  be  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  about 
$198  million  next  year.  But  that  was  at 
90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  eliminate  the  present  purchasing 
program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  idea. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  do  so.  I  think 
purchases  are  all  right  if  they  are  made 
soon  enough. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  would  the  pro¬ 
gram  work  in  the  case  of  cattle? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  the 
same  system. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  would  be  the 
weight  of  the  cattle  to  be  marketed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  weights  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  there  be  one 
weight  for  cows,  one  for  bulls,  one  for 
steers,  one  for  heifers,  one  for  commer¬ 
cials,  one  for  utilities,  and  one  for 
primes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  whose 
expert  guidance  would  determine  the 
desirable  weights. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  can  see  how  the 
program  might  work  in  the  case  of  hogs, 
but  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it 
will  work  with  respect  to  cattle,  because 
a  cow  weighing  only  800  pounds  may^ 
need  to  be  marketed.  Another  one  may" 
be  larger,  but  the  farmer  might  want  to 
market  her,  after  milking  her  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
proposal  would  be  practical  at  all  in  the 
case  of  cattle — that  is,  with  any  degree 
of  equity  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  program  could 
apply  to  cattle  or  to  hogs.  Personally, 
my  amendment  in  the  committee  related 
primarily  to  hogs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Furthermore,  will 
not  the  farmer  with  the  good  cattle,  or 
cattle  which  I  think  would  come  within 
this  category,  get  hurt?  He  will  get  hurt 
on  the  commercial  and  utility  grades. 
I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  work  out 
a  premium  for  commercial  and  utility 
grades  of  cattle,  or  on  culled  cows,  so 
that  the  farmer  would  not  get  hurt  on 
those  grades.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a 
program  would  work  on  cattle,  although 
I  can  see  how  it  might  well  work  on 
hogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  an  expert  on  this  subject  at  all.  I 
have  had  persons  come  to  me  and  talk 
primarily  about  hogs.  I  felt  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  designed  for  hogs  would 
be  workable  and  practical,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  feels.  I  felt,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  the 


option  or  the  right,  so  to  speak,  to  design 
the  program,  if  he  could. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  vote  for  the  hog  program,  andi  I 
might  vote  for  the  cattle  program  if  it 
were  withdrawn,  examined  over  the 
weekend,  and  proposed  separately  on 
Monday.  I  might  favor  a  program  with 
respect  to  cattle  if  I  could  be  shown  how 
it  would  be  practical  or  possible  to  oper¬ 
ate  it  on  cattle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  was  not  prac¬ 
tical,  the  Secretary  would  not  have  to 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  he  would. 
I  think  if  Congress  passed  a  law  relating 
to  cattle  marketing,  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  think  the  two  provisions  ought  to 
be  separated.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  do 
not  see  how  such  a  program  will  work 
in  the  case  of  cattle.  Why  not  separate 
the  hog  provision  from  the  cattle  pro¬ 
vision,  submit  the  amendment  as  it  re-, 
lates  to  hogs,  and  then  come  back  on 
Monday  to  see  if  there  is  a  practical 
way  to  operate  a  program  affecting 
cattle. 

I  think  we  will  be  helping  the  fellow 
who  needs  help  the  least.  Those  who 
need  help  on  cattle  at  the  moment  are 
the  farmers  who  raises  utility  and  com¬ 
mercial  cattle,  or,  in  the  Senator’s  State 
of  Minnesota,  dairy  cows.  How  is  it 
proposed  to  help  the  farmer  particularly 
on  dairy  cattle? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  depends  on 
whether  he  wants  to  sell  them  or  cull 
them. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  He  has  to  sell  them. 
He  culls  them  out.  My  best  judgment  is 
that  there  will  not  be  much  compliance 
with  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  been  rather 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  opposed  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  because  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
announced  to  the  press  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s 
doing  what  is  proposed,  provided  it  was 
confined  to  female  hogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  equal  rights. 

Mr.  LANGER.  He  suggested  to  the 
Iowa  farmers  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  be  allowed  to  pay  a  premium  on 
female  hogs,  in  order  to  keep  down  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that 
there  is  no  greater  interest  anywhere  in 
what  is  happeniffg  to  the  hog  producers 
than  there  is  in  the  Midwest,  particularly 
in  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  made  a  very  fruitful  sugges¬ 
tion  a  moment  ago,  insofar  as  reserving 
my  particular  amendment  to  hogs  was 
concerned,  and  including  it  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  which  covers  both  cattle  and  hogs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  work  on  cattle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  supporting  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
have  pending  at  the  desk  an  amendment 
designated  as  2-24-56-G,  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  myself,  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings],  as  cosponsors,  which  would  es¬ 
tablish  the  same  program  provided  for 
in  the  more  concise  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  covering  in¬ 
centive  payments  for  early  marketing  or 
lighter  weight  marketing  6f  hogs  and 
beef. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  shall  be  adopted,  I  feel  that 
would  take  care  of  the  situation,  and  I 
shall  not  offer  the  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  quite  a  number  of  hog  and  beef 
producers  in  my  own  State  and  else¬ 
where,  and  they  feel  that  the  pending 
amendment,  which,  as  I  have  said,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  inauguration  of  the  same 
program  provided  for  in  the  amendment 
I  had  prepared,  with  other  Senators  for 
submission,  will  give  some  stability  to 
the  prices  of  pork  and  beef,  and  that, 
in  the  end,  it  will  cost  less,  or  not  any 
more,  than  the  present  purchasing  pro¬ 
gram,  that  it  will  eliminate  the  surpluses', 
and  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  keep  supply  and  demand  in  even  bal¬ 
ance. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  increase 
the  income  received  by  cattle  and  hog 
producers,  improve  the  quality  of  meat 
products  purchased  by  consumers,  there¬ 
by  increasing  consumption,  and  pre¬ 
vent  wide  fluctuations  in  supply  and 
price  such  as  have  occurred  in  recent 
years.  This  proposal  would  accomplish 
its  purposes  without  restricting  livestock 
production  and  without  imposing  any 
controls  or  regimentation  of  farmers.  It 
would  require  only  a  relatively  small 
Government  expenditure,  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  expenditure  occurring  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  marketing  year.  In  the  ensuing 
years  the  need  for  Government  funds 
would  decrease.  Administration  costs 
would  be  at  a  minimum  as  established 
agencies  would  be  utilized.  There  would 
be  no  enforced  compliance  and  no  po¬ 
licing. 

To  explain  the  operation  of  livestock 
marketing  premium  payments,  I  shall 
discuss  their  application  to  hog  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing. 

During  the  past  year  hogs  came  to 
market  on  the  average  at  about  240 
pounds.  The  premium  payment  plan 
proposed  would  seek  to  attract  hogs  to 
market  at  200  pounds,  which  would  mean 
a  cut  of  40  pounds  of  live  weight  or  24 
pounds  of  dressed  pork  per  animal,  on 
the  average.' 

If  every  hog  came  to  market  at  200 
pounds  instead  of  240,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  the  total  pork  production  by 
16  percent.  However,  a  cut  of  that  size 
is  not  necessary. 

The  1955  dressed  pork  production  was 
10.8  billion  pounds,  only  2  percent  above 
the  10-year  average  figure.  Authorities 
have  estimated  that  a  cut  of  some  800 
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million  pounds  of  dressed  pork  would 
have  corrected  the  supply  situation  and 
prevented  the  price  break. 

In  1955  we  had  about  74  million  hogs 
come  to  market  from  a  total  pig  crop  of 
91  million.  In  1956  we  will  have  some¬ 
where  between  75  and  77  million  hogs 
come  to  market  from  a  potential  pig 
crop  of  94  million. 

The  hog  numbers  on  farms  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1956  were  about  4*4  million  above 
the  same  date  in  1955.  With  plentiful 
supplies  of  cheap  feed  available,  there 
is  no  question  that  price  trouble  will 
continue  in  the  raising  and  handling  of 
hogs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
outlook  report  predicted  hog  prices  for 
1956  at  just  slightly  under  1955.  That 
prediction  appears  very  optimistic  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  some 
of  his  advisers  intend  to  leave  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  situation.  They  say  that 
any  aid  would  encourage  overproduc¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  although  they  seem  finally 
to  be  recognizing  that  cheap  feed  has 
resulted  in  cheap  livestock,  they  seem 
to  be  bent  on  policies  which  will  result 
in  still  more  cheap  feed  and  more  cheap 
livestock. 

The  low  prices  hogs  and  cattle  are 
bringing  in  the  markets  today  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  cheap-feed  policies 
of  the  administration. 

These  prices  are  not  due  to  an  un¬ 
manageable  supply  situation  in  the  hog 
industry. 

Compared  with  the  previous  10 -year 
period,  1955  hog  numbers  were  up  7  per- 
centfand  total  marketings  were  up  6  per¬ 
cent.  However,  because  the  hogs  were 
marketed  at  lighter  weights  than  in 
previous  years,  the  total  dressed  pork 
production  was  only  about  2  percent 
above  the  10-year  average. 

But  it  does  not  take  a  large  surplus 
of  hogs  or  any  other  farm  product  to 
break  the  market.  We  have  had  trouble 
with  milk  for  several  years,  with  only  a 
6  percent  surplus,  and  we  had  trouble 
with  eggs  a  year  ago  with  a  4  percent 
overrun. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  show¬ 
ing  hog  cycles  and  price  extremes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Hog  cycles  and  price  extremes 


Year 

National 
pork  pro- 
1  duction 

Percent 
above  or 
below 
normal 1 

Price  extremes  in 
cycles 

Month 

Price 

Million 

pounds 

1945 

10.  6 

4-1 

January . 

13. 80 

1  946 

11. 1 

44 

14. 10 

1947 

10.  5 

-1 

October _ 

27. 10 

1918 . 

10.0 

-4 

September.. 

27.40 

1949 . - 

10.  2 

-3 

December... 

14. 80 

1950 

10.  7 

+  1 

August _ 

21.70 

1951 

11.  4 

4-7 

October _ 

20.20 

1952. . 

11.  5 

+8 

December... 

16.  10 

1953.. . 

10.0 

-4 

September.. 

23.80 

1 Q54 

9.  9 

—6 

April _ 

26.50 

1945-54  aver- 

10.  6 

‘ip.p 

1955 . 

10.8 

+2 

December... 

10.60 

1 10-year  average. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  the  hog  cycles  and  and  price 
extremes  over  the  past  10  years.  At  no 
time  has  the  production  been  more  than 
8  percent  above  normal  nor  more  than 
6  percent  below  normal.  Yet  the  prices 
have  swung  in  wide  cycles  below  and 
above  parity,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
27  percent  above  parity  and  50  percent 
below  parity. 

These  fluctuations  are  unnecessary 
and  are  a  detriment  to  both  the  hog  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consuming  public. 

If  in  1956  one-third  of  the  75  million 
hogs  can  be  brought  to  market  at  200 
pounds  instead  of  240  pounds,  the  supply 
of  pork  can  be  cut  back  sufficiently  to 
bring  prices  back  to  a  range  of  90-  to 
100-percent  of  parity. 

The  bill  provides  for  premium  pay¬ 
ments  of  $1  to  $3  per  hundredweight  to 
producers  for  marketing  their  hogs  at 
the  lighter  weight. 

The  incentive  payment  plan  would 
come  into  effect  as  a  preventive  measure 
at  any  time  the  pig  crop  was  greater  than 
the  10 -year  average  or  at  any  time  that 
the  farmer’s  price  falls  below  90  percent 
of  parity.  If  the  farmer’s  price  is  be¬ 
tween  85  and  90  percent  of  parity,  the 
premium  payments  would  be  $1  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  If  the  price  were  between 
80  and  85  percent  of  parity  the  premium 
payment  would  be  $2.  At  any  time  the 
'price  would  be  below  80  percent  of  parity, 
the  premium  payment  would  be  $3  per 
hundredweight. 

These  premiums  payments  would  be 
sufficiently  large  to  replace  the  farmer’s 
net  income  from  raising  hogs  to  a  heavier 
weight,  and  would  therefore  be  large 
enough  to  attract  participation  by 
farmers. 

It  is  a  self -regulating  plan  which 
seeks  to  avoid  surpluses  rather  than  to 
try  to  cure  them  after  they  happen. 

There  are  several  points  about  this 
plan  which  it  is  important  to  emphasize : 

First.  It  would  encourage  the  raising 
and  marketing  of  leaner,  more  desirable 
pork  and  thereby  promote  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  pork  products.  Pork  con¬ 
sumption  per  capita  in  1955  was  about 
66  pounds-.  If  per  capita  consumption 
was  at  the  1952  rate  of  71.6  pounds,  that 
would  mean  a  consumption  gain  of  about 
1  billion  pounds  of  pork,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  nearly  7  million  hogs. 

Second.  This  plan  would  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  keep  up  the  hog  number  and  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  hog  industry. 
If  demands  were  strong  an  increase  in 
production  could  be  easily  made  simply 
by  putting  a  few  extra  pounds  on  each 
hog.  But  if  the  pork  supply  is  reduced 
by  marketing  brood  sows,  as  has  been 
suggested,  it  would  take  a  year  or  more 
to  reexpand  the  hog  population  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Third.  This  plan  is  a  self-regulating 
program  to  aid  farmers  in  helping  them¬ 
selves  to  keep  supply  in  line  with  de¬ 
mand.  Only  the  producer  who  cooper¬ 
ated  in  making  the  cutback  in  marketing 
weights  would  get  any  Government  pay¬ 
ment. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  the  incentive  pay¬ 
ment  plan  would  be  moderate.  In  the 
first  year,  with  the  major  adjustment  to 
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be  made,  the  cost  would  run  between  $150 
to  $200  million.  Once  the  cutback  had 
been  made,  the  premium  payment  plan 
would  act  as  a  preventive  and  cost 
would  be  less  than  half  the  first-year 
costs.  In  the  average  year,  the  premium 
payment  plan  would  be  less  costly  than 
surplus  removal  operations. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  also  what 
the  plan  does  not  do:  It  avoids  pegging 
Of  the  market  prices;  it  avoids  reducing 
the  national  hog  plant  by  such  methods 
as  marketing  brood  sows;  it  avoids  Gov¬ 
ernment  processing,  packing,  or  storing 
of  pork  products;  it  imposes  no  quota 
controls  or  regimentation  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  hog  producer. 

Of  course,  this  hog  marketing  premium 
payment  plan  must  be  contemplated  as 
a  part  of  a  balanced  farm  program  with 
90-percent  supports  at  least  on  the  corn, 
proportionate  supports  on  the  feed 
grains,  and  improved  supports  on  such 
alternative  commodities  as  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

As  a  part  of  a  balanced  program,  the 
hog  plan  will  not  create  an  incentive  to 
a  great  increase  in  the  pig  crop. 

The  limit  of  $1,200  on  the  amount  of 
payment  for  which  any  one  farmer  may 
qualify  will  also  tend  to  discourage  an 
overall  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs. 

Further,  the  gain  in  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  which  we  can  expect  from  a 
leaner  pork  product  on  the  market  will 
create  a  new  demand. 

Eventually,  growers  may  be  raising 
more  hogs  but  it  will  be  because  of  the 
new  markets  for  better  pork,  not  because 
of  the  incentive  program. 

This  hog  marketing  premium  payment 
plan  should  be  put  into  effect  at  once, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  price 
situation  which  is  sure  to  prevail  con¬ 
sidering  the  hog  numbers  and  the  avail¬ 
able  feed  supplies. 

Between  March  15  and  August,  about 
25  million  hogs  will  be  coming  to  market. 
If  this  program  could  be  put  into  effect 
on  March  15  and  if  it  is  successful  in 
bringing  hogs  to  market  at  not  more 
than  200  pounds,  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ment  in  pork  supplies  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  even  before  the  fall  run  begins. 
And  thereafter,  the  premium  payment 
plan  would  be  ready  on  a  stand-by  basis 
at  any  time  that  supplies  threatened  to 
get  unduly  large. 

While  the  payment  plan  is  brought 
into  effect  at  any  time  when  prices  drop 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  it  is  estimated 
that  once  the  adjustment  is  made,  the 
market  price  plus  the  premium  payment 
will  give  the  farmer  an  average  return  in 
the  neighborhood  of  full  parity. 

At  the  minimum,  the  operation  of  this 
plan  in  1956  would  result  in  a  gain  of  at 
least' $4  per  hundredweight  over  the 
average  that  would  prevail  for  the  year 
in  the  open  market. 

Table  2  shows  the  probable  program 
results  in  the  10  leading  hog  States  if 
this  plan  can  be  put  into  operation  at  a 
very  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  2 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


State 

Probable 
market¬ 
ings,  1956 

Gain  to 
farmers 
through 
increase 
of  $4  per 
hundred¬ 
weight  in 
market 
prices 

Hog  mar¬ 
keting 
premium 
payments 
to 

farmers 

Total 

gain 

for 

State 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

head 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Iowa _ 

17.5 

140 

33 

173 

Illinois— — 

9.  1 

72 

18 

90 

Indiana.. . 

6.6 

•  52 

13 

65 

Minnesota . 

5.0 

40 

10 

50 

M  issouri _ 

5.0 

40 

10 

50 

Ohio _ 

4.6 

36 

9 

45 

Nebraska. _ 

3.2 

26 

6 

32 

Wisconsin _ 

2.5 

20 

4 

24 

South  Dakota. 

1.9 

15 

3 

18 

Georgia _ 

1.4 

11 

2 

13 

United  States— 

75.0 

600 

150 

750 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  is  based  upon  the  probable  mar¬ 
ketings  from  the  several  states.  Assum¬ 
ing,  as  predicted  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Outlook  re¬ 
port,  that  hogs  would  average  about  $15 
per  hundred  in  the  open  market  for  1946, 
farmers  would  have  an  income  slightly 
lower  than  in  1955  from  the  hog  market¬ 
ings.  However,  under  the  hog  market¬ 
ing  premium  payment  plan,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  if  one-third  of  the  Nation’s 
hogs  were  attracted  to  market  at  200 
pounds  instead  of  240  pounds,  we  would 
have  a  sufficient  cutback  in  pork  volume 
to  bring  market  prices  at  least  up  to  $10 
or  90  percent  of  parity. 

In  the  table,  column  2  shows  the  net 
gain  to  fai'mers  in  each  State  by  having 
$19  average  pi-ices  instead  of  $15  average 
prices.  Column  3  shows  the  amount  of 
pi’emium  payments  going  to  each  State 
assuming  that  such  payments  will  be 
made  upon  about  one-third  of  the  hogs 
marketed. 

Column  4  shows  the  total  gains  to 
farmers  in  the  States  through  operation 
of  the  hog  marketing  premium  payment 
plan  in  1946  if  it  can  be  put  into  operation 
at  once. 

The  application  of  this  program  to  beef 
cattle  marketing  would  operate  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
economic  effects  and  results.  National 
beef  production  has  increased  from  9.4 
million  pounds  in  1949  to  13.6  million 
pounds  in  1955.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  forecasts  1956  production  at 
13.6  million  pounds.  Cattle  prices  have 
steadily  fallen. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  simplicity  of 
opei-ation  of  this  program.  Purchasers 
of  hogs  and  cattle  for  slaughter  would 
supply  the  producer  a  ticket  showing  the 
number  of  head,  weight  class,  and  total 
weight.  Fai-mers  would  file  for  their 
premium  payments  simply  by  submitting 
their  sales  tickets  to  the  County  ASC 
committees.  Payment  would  be  prompt¬ 
ly  completed.  Inquiries  made  to  mar¬ 
keting  agencies  and  packer  buyers  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  would  be  most  cooper¬ 
ative  in  handling  the  sales  to  enable  pro¬ 
ducers  to  qualify  for  the  premium  pay¬ 
ments. 

While  the  application  of  this  simple 
and  effective  program  will  go  far  towai-d 
relieving  the  inequities  suffered  by  cattle 


and  hog  producers,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  maximum  benefits  will  be  re¬ 
alized  only  within  the  framework  of  an 
adequate  overall  farm  program.  The 
key  to  stability  in  the  hog  and  cattle  in¬ 
dustries  is  to  establish  corn  at  90  to  100 
percent  of  old  parity,  keep  the  feed  grains 
in  proper  relationship,  retain  th^  corn 
acreage  allotments,  and  give  the  corn 
grower  who  complies  an  opportunity  to 
put  his  diverted  aci'es  into  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  at  a  rental  rate  that  will 
fully  replace  his  potential  net  income 
from  the  diverted  acres. 

If  we  will  take  these  measures  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  feed  supplies,  then  the  beef  and 
pork  supplies  can  very  easily  be  regu¬ 
lated  at  very  nominal  cost  under  the 
amendment  now  pi’oposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
the  amendment,  which  will  accomplish 
the  same  thing.  The  amendment  sets 
forth  in  more  detail  how  it  is  to  be  ap¬ 
proached,  and  also  sets  out  in  more  de¬ 
tail  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  But  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  adopted,  I 
shall  not  offer  the  amendment  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings],  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time  re¬ 
mains  available  to  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  25 
minutes  remaining.  The  opponents  of 
the  amendment  have  a  full  hour. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  under  control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  .1 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  vastly  important  one 
when  it  is  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fi’om 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  to  which  it  is 
attached.  This  amendment  applies  to 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  agri- 
cultui’al  dollar  value  of  the  Nation. 
The  amendment  pi'oposes  to  enlarge  at 
one  fell  swoop,  by  more  than  half,  all 
the  price-support  programs  we  have 
ever  had. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  amendment  may  be  properly 
considered,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
realize  what  the  Kerr  amendment  pro¬ 
vides.  The  Kerr  amendment  provides  a 
mandatory  price-support  program  on 
hogs  and  beef  cattle,  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  or  other  operations,  at  either  of 
two  levels:  either  75  percent  of  parity  or 
the  current  parity  price  for  corn,  which¬ 
ever  is  higher. 

In  this  year  that  would  mean  an  81 
percent  of  parity  program  for  both  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs,  which  would  mean  a  pi’ice- 


support  program  larger  in  size  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  we  have  ever  before  had 
for  any  one  commority,  and  much  larger 
in  size  than  anything  suggested  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  every  livestock  association  about 
which  I  know  anything  there  may  be 
some  exceptions,  some  from  which  I  have 
not  heard;  but  certainly  I  have  heard 
from  the  greatest  ones  in  the  country, 
including  the  national  associations  and 
the  associations  in  the  States  where  I 
personally  went  for  heai'ings,  and  the 
associations  in  my  own  State  and  in  the 
other  Southern  States — has  gone  on  rec- 
oi’d  as  not  being  in  favor  of  this  kind  of 
a  price-support  program,  and  as  being 
very  strongly  against  it. 

I  have  already  stated  for  the  Record 
that  a  committee  of  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Florida  have  made  a  request 
that  we  not  allow  them  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  any  such  program:  and  they 
also  say  that  generally  they  are  in  accord 
with  the  present  farm  bill.  The  only 
change  they  request  is  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Wyoming — one  of  whom  I  see  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time — which  will  make 
it  very  certain  and  very  sure — although 
I  think  it  is  already  so  provided — that 
the  acreage  in  the  soil  bank  shall  not  be 
grazed  during  the  operation  of  the  soil 
bank. 

Mr.  Pi’esident,  the  scheme  now  pro¬ 
posed  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  program 
included  in  the  original  Kerr  amend¬ 
ment.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  is  the  case,  and  that  the  groups 
to  which  I  have  referred  are  asking  the 
Congress  not  to  include  them  within  the 
terms  of  such  a  pi'ice-support  program, 
before  I  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr]. 

Mr.  President,  with  refei'ence  to  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  which  now  is 
submitted  to  the  Kerr  amendment,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey] — and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time — has  care¬ 
fully  thought  through  what  he  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  encourage  the  marketing  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weights,  as  an  addition  to  a  mandatory 
pi'ice-support  program  for  cattle  and 
hogs.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  of¬ 
fered  the  amendment,  or  one  like  it,  in 
the  committee;  and  he  has  done  that 
on  several  occasions.  He  did  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  absence  of  a  price-sup¬ 
port  program  covering  all  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  in  the  hope  that  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  marketing  of  the  animals  before 
the  time  when  they  otherwise  would  be 
marketed,  that  would  take  away  from  the 
total  amount  of  meat  being  produced — 
both  feed  and  hogs — so  as  to  bring,  as  a 
result  of  that  operation,  a  better  end 
result  than  the  one  now  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  purchase  programs  which 
have  been  invoked.  At  that  time  he  did 
not  submit  his  amendment  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  as  a  part  of,  or  as  a  supplement 
to,  a  general  price-support  program  for 
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cattle  and  hogs.  That  is  the  point 
where  the  suggestion  he  now  makes,  or 
the  amendment  he  now  offers,  becomes 
exceedingly  inappropriate  and  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  thing  from  the  thing 
which  was  suggested  before  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  thought  through  the  fact 
that  the  Kerr  amendment  which  he  now 
asks  to  have  changed  by  the  addition  of 
his  amendment — not  to  have  his  amend¬ 
ment  substituted  for  it,  but  to  have  his 
amendment  added  to  the  Kerr  amend¬ 
ment — already  calls  for  a  mandatory 
price -support  program  at  81  percent  of 
parity,  under  present  corn  prices;  and 
now  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  sug¬ 
gesting  this  purchase  program  at  lighter 
than  normal  weights,  in  an  effort  to  offer 
incentives  to  producers  to  market  their 
cattle  and  hogs  at  ligher  weights  than 
otherwise  they  would. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  mean? 
It  means  that,  as  applied  to  the  Kerr 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  suggesting  that  a  change  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  allow  the  producer  to  get 
more  than  81  percent  of  parity,  and  to 
get  more  when  his  animal  is  light  than 
he  would  get  when  the  animal  is  heavy. 
Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  producer  would  get 
more  than  81  percent,  because  the  81  per¬ 
cent  price-support  program  applies  to 
the  full-grown  animals  and  to  all 
animals  that  may  be  offered  for  sale.  As 
so  applied,  this  particular  remedy,  as 
proposed,  becomes  almost  a  humorous 
thing,  because  in  effect  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  buy  the  animals  when 
they  are  light,  and  to  buy  them  at  prices 
which  will  induce  the  producers  not  to 
let  their  hogs  and  cattle  reach  full  size, 
at  which  time  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  an  81  percent  price-support  for 
them,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Kerr 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  not 
more  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time ;  but  I  wish  to  make  that  point 
perfectly  clear,  namely,  that  as  applied 
to  the  Kerr  amendment — which  is  not 
at  all  designed  to  deal  with  such  a  sit¬ 
uation — the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  becomes  a  perfectly 
ridiculous  one,  becayse  it  would  em¬ 
power  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  for  such  purpose  as  much  as  he 
might  choose  to  use  of  section  32  funds, 
which  normally  the  Secretary  would  use 
for  the  purchase  of  animals  when  they 
had  attained  their  full  weight.  Under 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  the  Secretary  would  use  those 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  animals 
before  they  reached  full  weight,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  time  when  they  could  be  sold 
at  81  percent  of  parity-price  supports. 
Such  a  program  is  so  completely  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  he  has  ever  previously 
suggested,  and  is  so  completely  different 
from  the  program  which  was  suggested 
to  us  at  numerous  points  during  our 
hearings — although  at  that  time  it 
was  always  suggested  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  nonsupported  economy  in 
the  cattle  and  hog  market — that  I  think 
that  merely  to  call  attention  to  that  fact 


will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  present 
proposal  is  thoroughly  inapplicable  to 
this  situation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  both -programs 
be  mandatory? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  would  be 
mandatory,  and  the  second  one  would 
be  discretionary. 

In  other  words,  if  used,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  use  it  despite  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  is  already 
supporting,  at  81  percent  of  parity,  the 
livestock — both  the  beef  and  the  hogs; 
and  he  would  have  to  offer  an  induce¬ 
ment  which  would  justify  a  producer  of 
young  cattle  and  of  pigs  in  bringing 
them  into  the  market  at  prices  such  as 
to  enable  the  return  on  the  animals  to 
be  greater  than  the  return  on  them 
would  be  if  they  were  sold  after  they 
had  been  allowed  to  reach  maturity  or 
to  reach  their  full  weight.  If  they  do 
go  to  market  at  full  weight,  under  the 
first  part  of  the  Kerr  amendment  they 
will  be  subject  to  mandatory  price  sup¬ 
port  at  81  percent. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
answered  my  question.  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  both  provisions  were  mandatory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Kerr  provision  is 
mandatory,  and  the  other  provision  is  a 
simple  authorization,  but  it  becomes  a 
nullity  when  applied  to  such  a  program 
as  this.  It  was  never  designed  for  such 
a  program  as  this.  Instead,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  make  more  perfect  and  effec¬ 
tive  any  purchase  program  with  pub¬ 
lic  funds  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  might  put  to  use. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  voted  in  the  committee  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  HOT  .LAND.  I  merely  wished  to 
have  the  Senator  understand  that  if  it 
were  attached  to  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  it  would  be  included  in  a  program 
which  would  become  mandatory,  because 
the  Kerr  amendment,  to  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  attached,  is  a  mandatory 
price-support  structure  which,  this  year, 
would  be  at  81  percent  of  parity,  since 
that  is  the  current  price  support  for 
corn. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  is  nodding  his 
head.  I  think  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  has  seen  clearly  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  situation  in  which  he  sup¬ 
ported  in  committee  a  discretionary 
amendment  as  a  better  method  of  pur¬ 
chasing  surpluses  of  hogs  or  cattle,  and 
the  present  situation,  in  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  attached  to  a  mandatory 
price-support  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  a  telegram  from  the 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers’ 
Union,  Mr.  Paul  W.  Opsahl,  of  Aberdeen, 
calling  my  attention  to  Midwest  press 
reports  dealing  with  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori¬ 
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da  [Mr.  HollandI,  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Wednesday, 
beginning  on  page  3742.  I  have  not  seen 
the  press  release  which  appeared  in  the 
South  Dakota  newspapers,  and  which  I 
presume  prompted  this  telegram,  but  I 
gather,  from  the  tenor  of  the  telegram, 
that  the  reading  of  the  news  has  been 
interpreted  in  a  way  which  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  did  not  imply. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
and  in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
clear  exactly  what  he  did  imply,  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  set  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Senator’s  remarks  which  ap¬ 
parently  gave  rise  to  this  telegram. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  on  page 
3743,  the  Senator  from  Florida  directed 
his  attention  to  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
a  member  of  the  South  Dakota  Legisla¬ 
ture,  vice  president  of  the  South  Dakota 
Farmers  Union,  Mr.  Harold  Golseth,  of 
Irwin,  South  Dakota,  one  of  our  re¬ 
spected  and  responsible  farmers. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  said; 

I  first  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Harold  Golseth,  vice  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  Farmers  Union,  Irwin,  S.  Dak.,  which 
appears  at  pages  951  and  following  of  the 
printed  hearings.  This  is  part  of  his  state¬ 
ment: 

“We  urge  the  enactment  into  law  of  House 
Resolution  12  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
in  this  next  session  of  Congress,  as  a  short- 
range  policy.  But  as  a  long-range  farm 
policy,  we  recommend  a  farm  program  based 
on  100  parity  price  supports  for  family  farm 
or  ranch  production.” 

Mr.  Golseth  continues  at  great  length  to 
justify  the  case  for  100  percent  parity  price 
supports.  Dozens  and  dozens  and  dozens  of 
witnesses  throughout  the  whole  area  did  the 
same  thing.  Their  program  was  not  confined 
to  100  percent  price  supports  for  the  basics, 
but  it  included  100  percent  price  supports  for 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  commodities,  both 
perishable  and  otherwise. 

Continuing  on  the  following  page,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  gives 
some  additional  unsolicited  publicity  to 
another  constituent  of  mine,  another 
able  and  responsible  man,  Mr.  R.  A.  En- 
glehorn,  of  Menno,  S.  Dak.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  says,  quoting  Mr.  Engle- 
horn: 

We  feel  that  American  agriculture  is  an 
important  and  necessary  segment  of  the  total 
American  society  and  is,  therefore,  entiled 
to  its  fair  share  of  the  national  wealth,  de¬ 
manding  that  in  such  a  society  all  farm 
operators  are  entitled  to  100  percent  of 
parity. 

First  and  foremost  is  a  Federal  program 
operated  and  supervised  at  the  grassroots 
level  by  the  farmers  which  has  for  its  goal 
100-percent  parity. 

The  first  step  in  attaining  that  goal,  we 
ask  for  100  percent  of  parity  support  prices 
on  nonperishable  farm  products  and  on  per¬ 
ishable  goods,  where  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  then  con¬ 
tinues  to  cite  other  testimony  which  was 
given  before  the  committee  at  various 
times  by  members  of  the  Farmers  Union 
in  North  Dakota  and  elsewhere,  includ¬ 
ing  the  president  of  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
plete  the  framework  of  the  picture  first. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  merely  would  like 
to  get  this  clear.  Is  there  any  conten¬ 
tion  that  I  have  misquoted  any  witness 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No  such  contention  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  up  to  this  point,  and  he  does  not 
intend  to  make  any  such  contention  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  -HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  page  3747  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  colloquy 
takes  on  a  slightly  different  significance 
and  a  different  connotation,  however, 
perhaps  because  of  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
densing  a  comparatively  long  speech  into 
a  comparatively  short  article.  However, 
by  juxtaposition  or  arrangement,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  an  implication  has  crept  out 
into  South  Dakota  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  in  one  way  or  another 
attempting  to  identify  or  affiliate  these 
gentlemen  with  the  cause  of  communism. 

I  believe  this  is  what  gave  rise  to  that 
implication.  On  page  3747  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  reported  as  having  said : 

I  have  confidence  that  if  we  stand  our 
ground  and  give  agriculture  a  chance  to 
regain  the  essential  character  of  independ¬ 
ence  it  has  had,  by  tapering  off  some  of 
these  programs,  and  by  giving  the  farmers 
a  chance  to  determine  what  the  market 
will  take,  as  we  do  under  the  flexible  program, 
we  shall  see  speedy  results  and  speedy  re¬ 
sumption  of  sanity  in  agricultural  thinking 
throughout  the  Nation. 

We  now  come  to  the  controversial 
point.  The  Senator  from  Florida  stated : 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  thing  I 
shall  say.  It  is  quite  unpleasant  for  me 
to  say  it-— 

I  might  interpolate  at  this  point  to 
say  that  it  was  quite  unpleasant  also  for 
these  distinguished  farmer  friends  of 
mine  to  read  this — 

but  I  think  it  should  be  said.  Before  I 
say  it,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  have 
the  faintest  idea  that  either  the  officers  or 
the  members  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
are  Communists  or  communistic,  or  that 
they  have  the  slightest  idea  that  their  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  close  to  the  program  announced 
by  the  American  Communist  Party  as  it  is. 

That  might  come  under  the  heading 
of  damning  with  faint  praise  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  continues: 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  announced  program 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  happens  to 
be  pegged  on  exactly  the  same  provision  as 
that  stated  in  the  National  Farmers  Union 
program,  and  as  testified  to  us  at  numerous 
times  in  our  hearings,  and  as  filed  with  us  in 
resolutions,  time  after  time,  making  as  their 
first  request  100  percent  of  parity  on  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  whether  perishable  or 
storable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  not  the  statement 
factually  correct  that  time  after  time 
during  the  hearings  in  the  National 
Farmers  Union  area  the  witnesses  predi¬ 
cated  their  first  statement  of  policy — and 
the  resolutions  filed  did  the  same — on  100 
percent  of  parity,  including  both  perish¬ 
able  and  nonperishable  commodities?  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  correct  that  some 
Members,  speaking  for  the  Farmers 


Union,  some  other  gentlemen  speaking 
for  the  new  National  Farm  Organization, 
and  other  farmers  belonging  to  no  farm 
organization,  testified  in  favor  of  100 
percent  of  parity.  It  is  not  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  that  indicates  any  affinity  or 
association  of  their  thinking  with  what 
the  Communist  Party  has  advocated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  now  continue  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  stated 
in  developing  his  thesis,  be  it  what  it 
may: 

Now  I  shall  quote  from  the  pamphlet  is¬ 
sued  by  the  national  farm  commission  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  832  Broadway,  New  York,  published 
last  year.  It  gives  the  Communist  program 
for  agriculture.  It  begins  on  page  9.  I  shall 
not  quote  all  of  it;  but  in  justice  to  the  Sen¬ 
ators  who  now  are  on  the  floor,  I  think  I 
should  read  the  first  plank  in  that  platform 
or  program,  which  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  doubt  if  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  membership  and  officers 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union  know  that 
that  is  the  case. 

“1.  Halt  the  drop  in  farm  prices.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fairly  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not  intend 
to  imply  that  all  farmers  and  all  Senators 
who  would  like  to  halt  the  drop  in  farm 
prices  are  reading  anything  from  the 
Communist  Party  platform  or  following 
any  Communist  precepts. 

Guarantee  full  100-percent  parity  for  all 
farm  products. 

It  may  be  that  on  that  point  there  is 
identity  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  farmers  union  and  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  It  is  a  point  of  view  held  by  a 
great  many  farmers  throughout  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Communists  are  constantly  pro¬ 
claiming  the  fact  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  peace.  That  does  not  mean  that  some¬ 
one  else,  like  our  President,  or  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  who  says  he  is  in  favor  of 
peace  is  following  the  Community  Party 
line.  It  just  so  happens  that  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  Communist  Party  is  playing 
for  this  program  in  order  to  entice  some 
people  into  their  network.  I  believe  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  farmers’  union 
that  they  have  been  able  to  advance  a 
program  which  has  been  so  meaningful 
to  their  people  that  the  most  diabolical 
force  the  world  has  ever  known  has  tried 
to  use  it  as  an  inducement  to  get  people 
to  join  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  certainly  does  not 
follow  that  simply  because  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  believes  in  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation,  that  anyone  else  who  is  subject 
to  that  law  is  influenced  by  Communist 
Party  doctrine. 

I  continue  to  read  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  quoted  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  pamphlet. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Communist 
Party  platform. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  platform;  yes. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  quotes: 

‘‘Production  payments  should  be  made  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  farmers,  sharecroppers,  and 
tenants  to  guarantee  at  least  100-percent 
parity  on  all  farm  commodities.  Such  pay¬ 


ments  would  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  the  farmers  get  in  the  market 
and  the  full  parity  level,  thereby  benefit¬ 
ing  both  consumers  and  growers.  Support 
levels  to  be  announced  well  in  advance  of 
planting. 

‘‘To  encourage  small  and  family-type  farm¬ 
ing,  payments  under  this  program  should 
be  limited  to  $15,000  worth  of  production 
per  year  (equivalent  to  1,000  units  under 
the  Brannan  program  of  price  supports).” 

Then  the  Senator  from  Florida  said: 

That  is  the  second  plank  in  the  Farmers’ 
Union  program. 

‘‘Every  farm  would  be  eligible  for  this  cov¬ 
erage,  but  large-scale  farms  would  not  take 
the  lion’s  share  of  payments,  as  at  present. 

‘‘Under  no  circumstances  should  small  and 
family-sized  farms  be  required  to  reduce 
their  production.” 

Then  the  Senator  from  Florida  con¬ 
tinues: 

Not  only  is  the  idea  similar,  but  that 
program  is  completely  identical  with  the 
key  program  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
The  Record  should  very  clearly  show  that 
such  is  the  case,  because  I  think  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  good  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  country  who  are  supporting  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Farmers’  Union 
and  the  program  announced  by  that  organ¬ 
ization,  who  have  not  the  faintest  idea  that 
they  are  treading  as  closely  as  they  are  to  the 
Communist  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  such- 
additional  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  We  are  trying  to  clarify 
a  situation  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  of  2  good 
farmers  in  South  Dakota  and  1  of  our 
4  great  farm  organizations,  the  National 
Farmers  Union. 

I  poirit  out,  in  addition  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said,  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  why  it  seems  to  me 
the  references  and  implications  and 
associations  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  are  totally  inaccurate  and 
unfortunate. 

As  a  Republican,  it  gives  me  special 
pleasure  to  quote  the  following,  because 
at  this  point  in  the  debate  yesterday  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  engaged  in  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  He  said: 

The  distinguished*  Senator  has  been  in  this 
body  long  enough  to  know  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  progressive  legislation  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
copied  and  aped  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  no  Repub¬ 
lican  would  say  that ,  the  Democratic 
Party  is  a  Communist  party  or  is  led  by 
Communists  or  has  Communist  leanings 
because  of  that  strange  affinity  between 
the  two  organizations  which  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  them  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  am  a  little  happy,  as  a 
Republican,  that  the  Communists  have 
not  aped  or  copied  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form,  but  that  does  not  imply  any  insin¬ 
uation  against  the  Democrats. 

After  I  read  the  Record  I  felt  that  th/9 
Senator  from  Florida  wanted  no  asper¬ 
sions  cast  against  these  South  Dakota 
members  of  the  Farmers  Union  as  to 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism.  He  was 
simply  disagreeing  with  their  policies. 
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I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  because  two  organiza¬ 
tions  at  some  times  and  on  some  issues 
agree,  it  does  not  mean  that  one  is  nec¬ 
essarily  the  thought-parent  of  the  other 
or  that  they  are  handmaidens  or  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  is  not  true,  I  am  sure,  so  far 
as  the  National  Farmers  Union  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  is  not  true  so  far  as  the 
National  Democratic  Party  is  concerned. 
It  is  not  true  of  farm  programs.  It  is 
not  true  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  It 
is  not  true  when  two  different  organiza¬ 
tions  both  are  adherents  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  It  simply  does  not  mean  that 
these  chance  associations  necessarily 
impugn  the  patriotism  or  loyalty  of  those 
so  associated. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  like  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  splendid  leadership 
of  our  Kansas  Farmers’  Union.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
and  directors.  I  speak  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Martin  Byrne,  president,  and  Mr. 
Fred  Meek,  vice  president  and  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  Legislature. 

These  men  have  the  leadership  and 
background  which  we  in  Kansas  have 
come  to  know  and  respect.  They  are 
God-fearing,  loyal,  and  patriotic  Amer¬ 
icans. 

I  feel  we  here  must  exercise  much  care 
and  restraint  in  any  accusations  made 
for  fear  our  remarks  may  be  misinter¬ 
preted  and  thus  do  harm  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  honorable  and  patriotic  citizns. 
The  Kansas  Farmers’  Union  has  always 
been  interested  in  behalf  of  all  our  farm¬ 
ers  but  especially  the  small  family-size 
farmer. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  has  brought  up 
this  matter  this  afternoon.  At  the  time 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  made  his  statement,  he  men¬ 
tioned  five  distinguished  North  Dakota 
citizens.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Helgi 
Nygaard,  who,  for  years  was  president 
of  the  State  Electrical  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  also  men¬ 
tioned  Glenn  Talbott,  who  has  been 
president  for  over  20  years  of  the  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  37,000  and  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  Towner  County  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union,  Mr.  Elinar  G.  Grande,  also 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Bow¬ 
man  County  Farmers  Union,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  Nelson,  and  the  distinguished  legis¬ 
lative  director  of  the  Stutsman  County 
Farmers  Union,  Mr.  Rudolph  A.  Rein- 
pold. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  mentioned  the  president  of  the 
Nelson  County  Farmers  Union,  a  distin¬ 
guished  citizen  of  North  Dakota. 

Those  gentlemen  are  five  of  the  most 
outstanding  men  of  our  State  and  not 
one  has  the  slightest  inclination  to  be 
other  than  a  patriotic  citizen. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
the  voting  age  is  18  years.  Some  Sena¬ 
tor  mentioned  the  fact -that  that  was  also 
the  voting  age  in  Russia.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  similar  law  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any 
communistic  affiliation  implied. 

In  the  last  election  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  voted  upon  the  proposition  as  to 
whether  youths  of  18  years  of  age  should 
vote.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
State  of  Kentucky  has  adopted  such  a 
law.  Would  the  Senator  from  Florida 
allege  that  the  two  are  communistically 
inclined? 

Mr.  President,  I,  myself,  time  and  time 
again  upon  this  floor  have  stated  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  100  percent  of  parity.  I 
am  proud  of  that  fact.  I  have  made  that 
statement  publicly,  and  thousands  of 
persons  in  North  Dakota  believe  the 
same  thing. 

I  exposed  Harry  Dexter  White  upon 
this  floor,  and  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  communism.  Certainly,  I  can¬ 
not  be  charged  with  being  sympathetic 
any  more  than  any  one  of  the  37,000 
farmers  in  North  Dakota  can  be  charged 
with  being  sympathetic  to  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

Having  been  associated  with  these  men 
for  many  years,  I  can  express  my  opinion 
as  to  their  loyalty,  their  integrity,  and 
honesty  and  the  fact  that  they  are  patri¬ 
otic  American  citizens,  and  that  they 
have  done  a  great  job  for  the  farmers 
all  over  this  Nation  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people.  They  have  for  years, 
fought  a  good  fight  for  clean  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  small-type  family  home, 
and  for  enough  income  so  that  the  small 
farmers  might  live  decently.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  salute  Jim  Patton,  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  Lynn 
Talbot,  vice  president,  for  forthright 
Americanism.  They  are  great  men.  I 
only  wish  we  had  a  million  more  like 
them  fighting  for  the  interests  of  the 
common  man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
brought  this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  night  before  last  when  the  matter 
first  came  up,  but  I  read  it  in  the  Record 
yesterday.  While  no  farm  officials  in 
Montana  were  mentioned,  other  farm 
officials  in  nearby  States  were. 

I  wish  the  Senate  to  know  that  I  think 
the  Farmers  Union  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  in  the  Dakotas,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Montana,  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  small  family-type  farms. 
They  are  trying  to  do  things  for  the  good 
of  people  who  belong  to  their  particular 
organization.  Each  year  from  the  State 
of  Montana  alone  3  or  4  busloads  of 
them  come  to  find  out  how  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  working.  They  visit  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  they  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  and  they  visit  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen  on  the  Hill.  I  respect 
them  as  being  good,  upright,  decent 
Americans,  and  I  certainly  am  not  in 
accord  with  any  kind  of  implication 


which  would  try  to  tie  the  Farmers 
Union  to  the  Communist  Party. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Communist 
Party’s  platform.  I  would  not  know 
where  to  look  for  it.  But  I  have  seen 
the  Farmers  Union  platform.  I  know 
of  their  interest  in  good,  sound  farm 
legislation.  I  think  they  should  be  com¬ 
mended.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  good 
job,  and  I  hope  they  keep  on  doing  the 
same  kind  of  job  in  the  future  that  they 
have  during  the  years  gone  by.  While  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  them,  I  respect 
their  views  and  I  am  usre  they  respect 
mine. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mi*. 
President,  I  think  this  discussion  will 
be  helpful  by  clearing  the  atmosphere. 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  fact  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  taken  occa¬ 
sion  to  point  out  that  similarity  of  goals 
is  hardly  proof  of  an  association  of 
ideas.  It  is  said  that  even  the  devil  can 
quote  scripture  for  his  purposes. 

I  know  many  persons  who  are  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  farmers’  movement. 
When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  I 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
At  that  particular  time  there  was  some 
publicity  given  to  the  suggestion  that 
a  leader  of  the  Fanners  Union  had  been 
identified  in  membership  with  a  Com¬ 
munist-front  organization.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  I  asked  the  staff  at 
that  time  to  dig  into  the  matter  and  find 
out  if  there  was  any  basis  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  only  thing  that  could  be 
found  was  that  at  one  time  there  was 
a  person  in  northeast  Ohio  who  had  been 
affiliated  at  some  time  with  a  Commu¬ 
nist-front  organization.  Other  than 
that,  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  files 
or  the  records  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  to  support 
the  suggestion  that  the  Farmers  Union 
was  in  any  sense  led  by  persons  who 
were  members  of  or  in  any  way  iden¬ 
tified  with  a  Communist-front  organ¬ 
ization.  I  recall  making  a  statement  to 
that  effect. 

When  it  comes  to  personalities,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
known  personally  the  officers  of  the 
South  Dakota  Farmers  Union  over  a 
great  many  years,  and  I  have  never  felt 
that  they  were  in  any  sense  Commu¬ 
nist  tainted;  in  fact,  I  recall  that  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  ago  someone  pointed  out 
that  the  majority  of  the  directors  of 
the  Farmers  Union  were  registered  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  might  further  state  that  the  South 
Dakota  state  secretary  of  agriculture, 
Hon.  Charles  Bruett,  who  has  been  in 
Washington  within  the  past  week,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Farmers  Union  of 
South  Dakota.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  secretaries  of  agriculture 
South  Dakota  has  ever  had.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  farmers’  problems.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  deep  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  values  in  establishing  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  encourage  the  family- 
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sized  farmer,  and  help  to  make  a  sound 
place  for  young  people  in  agriculture.  I 
am  certain  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi’om  Florida  meant  no  personal  re¬ 
flection  upon  any  of  those  fine  people  in 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  or  the 
other  States,  who  happen  to  be  members 
of  the  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,'  I 
personally  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  for 
bringing  up  this  matter  today.  As  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Paul 
Opahl,  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers 
Union,  as  an  intimate,  personal  friend. 
Pie  has  been  a  friend  of  my  family  for 
many  years.  Men  like  Paul  Opahl  and 
Emil  Loriks  in  South  Dakota  are  among 
the  finest  citizens  ever  to  have  graced 
this  land.  The  South  Dakota  Farmers 
Union  has  been  a  bulwark  of  strength 
for  all  that  is  good  for  that  wonderful 
State. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Farmers 
Union  of  North  Dakota.  I  know  Glenn 
Talbott  very  well,  and  I  know  the  work 
of  the  Farmers  Union  in  North  Dakota. 
Of  all  the  organizations  in  that  State 
which  have  done  so  much  for  the  people, 
none  can  exceed  what  the  Farmers  Union 
has  done  in  North  Dakota.  It  has  an¬ 
swered  the  call  of  this  country  in  peace 
and  in  war,  just  as  it  has  in  South 
Dakota. 

Speaking  of  my  own  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  while  the  Senator  from  Florida  did 
not  refer  directly  to  it,  the  Minnesota 
Farmers  Union  is  under  the  guidance 
and  presidency  of  a  truly  magnificent, 
wonderful,  moral,  dedicated,  patriotic 
man — Ed  Christianson. 

Mr.  Christianson  has  done  much  to 
bring  the  message  of  sound  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  of  wholesome  American  de¬ 
mocracy  to  the  farm  families.  He  is 
respected  by  everyone  in  our  State  for 
his  work.  He  is  respected  by  the  leadei-s 
of  other  farm  organizations. 

I  know  the  officers — everyone  of 
them — of  the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union. 
If  there  can  be  found  better  persons,  I 
wish  someone  would  produce  them. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
pointed  out  that  sometimes  there  is  a 
seeming  identity  of  program  between,  let 
us  say,  an  organization  which  is  thor¬ 
oughly  American  and  thoroughly  patri¬ 
otic  and  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Communist  Party  is  always  trying  to 
latch  onto  something  in  terms  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  issue,  in  order  to  try  to  exploit  that 
issue,  to  gain  headway  with  it,  and  to 
gain  adherents. 

I  think  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the 
Farmers  Union  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
kept  its  ranks  clean;  that  it  has  kept 
its  leadership  clean,  alert,  and  dedicated, 
and  has  never  permitted  in  the  Dakotas 
or  Minnesota,  or  wherever  else  I  can 
think  of,  the  Communist  Party  ever  to 
gain  a  foothold.  Not  a  Communist  can 
be  found  in  the  Dakotas.  If  they  are 
found  there  they  are  such  neurotic  char¬ 
acters  that  everybody  around  knows 
there  is  something  wrong  with  them. 
The  same  is  true  in  Minnesota. 


I  think  the  Farmers  Union  has  done 
as  much  good  for  American  agriculture 
as  any  other  organization  I  know  of,  if 
not  more.  I  pay  tribute  to  them. 

The  fact  that  the  Farmers  Union 
stands  for  100  percent  of  parity  is  not 
unusual.  I  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stand  for  that.  The  fact 
that  the  Farmers  Union  stands  for  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  for  perishable 
commodities  as  for  cereal  grains  is  not 
unusual.  I  heard  the  President  stand  for 
that  in  Kasson,  Minn.  No  one  can  ever 
tell  me  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  the  most  loyal  man  who  ever  occu¬ 
pied  his  office.  I  admired  him  for  his 
statement.  I  only  wish  now  that  he 
would  follow  the  Farmers  Union  pro¬ 
gram  and  put  it  into  effect.  If  he  will  do 
that,  we  will  have  the  blossoms  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  good  life  all  over  the  great 
rural  areas  of  America. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield,  but  I  hope  the 
speeches  will  get  shorter  instead  of 
longer,  because  I  am  getting  a  lot  of 
frowns  from  my  colleagues  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  return  to  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
I  share  their  desire  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  leaders  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  North  Dakota  have 
opposed  me  in  almost  every  election  since 
1932.  Right  now,  two  of  their  attor¬ 
neys,  Chris  Nathan  and  Quintin  Burdick, 
are  associated  with  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
truthful,  scurrilous  attacks  that  has 
ever  been  made  upon  me  in  my  political 
career. 

I  know  the  Farmers  Union  leaders 
very  well,  and  none  of  them  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  Communist  programs. 
All  of  them,  even  though  some  of  them 
may  be  my  political  enemies,  are  good 
Americans. 

I  have  lived  among  members  of  the 
Farmers  Union  all  my  life.  I  was  the 
president  of  a  Farmers  Union  local  at 
one  time.  I  know  of  no  member  of  that 
association  who  has  at  any  time  been 
even  remotely  sympathetic  to  any  Com¬ 
munist  movement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Supplementing  what 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  has  said,  I  have  been  told  by  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  who  hold  positions  of  high  re¬ 
sponsibility,  that  the  national  associa¬ 
tion  has  revoked  the  charter  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  Iowa  on  the  basis 
that  the  Iowa  group  was  too  radical  and 
too  socialistic  to  continue  its  member¬ 
ship.  I  think  it  is  clear  that,  as  an  or¬ 
ganization,  the  National  Farmers  Union 
has  no  affinity  or  association  with  com¬ 
munism. 

I  point  out,  in  relationship  to  what 
my  good  friend  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  said,  that  I  have  had  somewhat 
■the  same  experience  he  has  had  with  the 
Farmers  Union  politically.  I  have  run 
against  most  of  the  officials  in  the  South 
Dakota  Farmers  Union  at  different 
times.  They  have  been  on  the  other  side 
of  the  political  argument.  They  have 
run  as  Democrats.  We  have  had  good, 
clean  campaigns.  No  questions  involv¬ 
ing  loyalty  or  patriotism  were  ever 
raised. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  Mr.  James 
Patton,  national  chairman  of  the 


Farmers  Union,  usually  alines  himself 
with  some  Democratic  organization  and 
urges  the  f  armers  to  vote  Democratic,  in 
our  presidential  elections. 

Incidentally,  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  there  is  nothing 
communistic  about  the  farmers  who  are 
the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  to 
identify  a  Communist  cause  is  its  affinity 
for  complete  leadership,  always  wanting 
to  turn  over  to  somebody  on  top  the 
right  to  run  the  organization.  The 
farmers  do  not  do  that.  Despite  the 
urging  by  Mr.  Patton,  when  he  gets  away 
from  farm  legislation  and  goes  into  poli¬ 
tics,  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  keep 
on  voting  Republican  and  show  their 
independence  and  dislike  of  outside 
influence. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  did  not 
knew  that  such  remarks  as  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  had  been  made  on 
the  floor.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  immediately  challenged  them,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  many,  many  acquaintances 
in  Minnesota  who  are  members  of  the 
Farmers  Union.  They  are  among  the 
most  loyal  citizens  we  have  in  Minnesota. 

I  know  the  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Farmers  Union,  Edwin  Christianson.  I 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  being 
acquainted  with  any  finer  citizen  than  he. 

I  have  known  members  of  the  Farmers 
Union  in  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota. 

I  think  it  unfortunate  to  involve  an 
organization  in  such  a  way  simply  be¬ 
cause  its  members  may  differ  with  my 
views  on  some  legislative  question.  I 
believe  we  have  ample  room  to  argue  and 
criticize  and  find  fault  legitimately  with¬ 
out  trying  to  imply  that  an  organization 
comprised  of  members  of  family-farm 
units  are  communistically  inclined.  In 
my  State  there  are  many  small  family 
farm  operators  who  are  farming  on  40- 
or  100-acre  units.  They  constitute  fam¬ 
ily  farm  operations  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Yet  they  are  as  loyal  to  their 
country  as  any  Senator  who  stands  upon 
this  floor. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shall  not  take 
very  much  time;  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  in  my  State.  I  was  born  in 
my  State.  Mrs.  Neuberger’s  family  are 
family-size  farmers,  who  themselves  are 
members  of  the  Grange,  but  who  have 
many  friends  in  the  Farmers  Union. 

The  people  whom  I  know  in  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  are  mainly  family-sized,  dirt 
farmers.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  ad¬ 
dressing  their  meetings.  This  week, 
shortly  after  the  attack  was  made  upon 
the  Farmers  Union  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  had  breakfast  in  the  Senate 
restaurant  with  my  senior  colleage  and 
11  members  of  the  Farmers  Union  from 
my  State,  and  their  wives.  It  so  happens 
that  they  are  persons  who  are  almost 
totally  outside  any  farm-benefit  pro- 
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gram.  They  are  small  farmers,  who  re¬ 
ceive  hardly  any  governmental  assist¬ 
ance.  They  are  persons  who  have  been 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  farm  program, 
either  those  proposed  by  my  party  or 
those  advanced  by  the  other  party. 
This,  I  think,  is  hardly  fair,  in  view  of 
the  very  extensive  benefits  which  have 
gone  to  other  farmers.  Yet  the  members 
of  the  Farmers  Union  of  Oregon  have 
made  no  complaints.  They  are  in¬ 
terested  only  in  farm  programs  which 
are  fair,  and  which  are  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  a  sound  agricultural  economy. 

I  think  it  was  significant,  in  view  of 
the  criticism  made  of  the  Farmers  Union 
that  several  of  those  families  had  with 
them  their  young  sons  in  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States  Army,  sons  who 
had  come  from  nearby  military  camps 
to  be  with  their  parents  while  they  were 
in  Washington. 

The  Farmers  Union  of  my  State  is  an 
outstanding  organization.  There  has 
never  been  the  slightest  taint  attached 
to  this  organization  or  any  criticism 
made  of  it  in  my  State,  so  far  as  any  dis¬ 
loyalty  or  lack  of  patriotism  is  concerned. 
That  is  furthest  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  public  of  Oregon.  The  president  of 
the  Farmers  Union  of  Oregon  is  Mr.  Har¬ 
ley  Libby,  of  Jefferson,  Oreg.,  an  out¬ 
standing  citizen  and  an  outstanding 
farmer. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  on  the  day  this  criticism  was  made 
of  the  Farmers  Union  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  able  editor  of  the  Oregon  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  newspaper,  Mr.  Arthur  Bone, 
of  Salem,  Oreg.,  in  which  he  adjured 
me  to  look  with  favor  upon  President 
Eisenhower’s  foreign  policies. 

If  there  is  any  disloyalty  connected 
with  that,  I  believe  it  is  very  strange. 
The  Farmers  Union  is  an  essentially 
American  organization. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  brought  up  the 
matter,  and  has  given  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  myself  an  opportunity  to 
attest  to  the  patriotism,  the  good  sense, 
the  civic  interest,  the  fair  play,  and  the 
outstanding  role  as  citizens  and  as  farm¬ 
ers  played  by  the  members  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  yield  to  both 
my  colleagues  on  this  point,  but  I  think 
I  should  yield  first  to  a  representative 
of  the  prairies  of  Oklahoma  before  I 
yield  to  a  representative  of  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
for  having  said  what  he  has  said  about 
the  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
personally  think  the  remarks  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  were  not  only  uncalled 
for,  but  were  very  unfortunate.  The 
Farmers  Union  has  more  than  50,000 
members  in  Oklahoma.  I  myself  am  a 
member  of  that  organization,  and  have 
been  for  15  years.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
favor  100  percent  of  parity  and  a  farm 
program  that  protects  the  stability  of 
the  family-sized  farm. 

I  notice  that  in  one  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  which  the  Republican  National 


Committee  is  now  paying  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  run,  as  the  first  element  of  the 
so-called  Eisenhower  farm  program, 
their  appears  the  following  language: 

Protect  family-type  farms  by  limiting  the 
size  of  price-support  loans  made  to  large  cor¬ 
porate-type  farms. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  among 
other  things,  in  his  remarks,  said  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  as  appears  on  page  3748  of  the 
Record  of  March  7 : 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  say  that  this  pro¬ 
gram,  whether  it  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Communists  or  not,  is  not  socialism,  if  he 
wishes  to  say  that  it  is  good  sound  Ameri¬ 
canism,  all  I  can  say,  with  much  respect,  is 
that  I  differ  completely  with  them. 

I  know  of  no  man  on  this  floor  who  is 
a  better  American  citizen  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!  ,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  bit  better 
American  than  the  average  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  Farmers  Union.  The 
members  of  that  union  yield  to  no  man 
anywhere  in  their  devotion  to  their 
country  and  its  institutions  and  their 
loyalty  and  their  patriotism.  They  have 
great  leadership  not  only  in  Oklahoma, 
but  they  have  great  leadership  national¬ 
ly. 

I  think  Jim  Patton  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  authorities  on  agriculture  in 
America.  Certainly  there  are  those  who 
disagree  with  him,  but  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  ever  before  accused  him  of  rep¬ 
resenting  a  status  or  being  in  a  status 
that  is  not  good  Americanism.  I  think 
the  statement  was  unfortunate. 

I  am  glad  to  add  my  words  to  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  said  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Farmers  Union  for 
their  patriotism  and  devotion  to  basic 
American  ideals,  and  to  that  great 
American  institution,  the  family-sized 
farm. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  although  I  realize  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  is  probably  more  active  in 
some  of  the  Midwestern  States  than 
it  is  in  New  York,  I  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  working  closely  with  many  of 
its  representatives.  I  have  gained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  their  loyalty,  their  vision, 
their  soundness,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  country. 

They  have  fought  for  the  interests  of 
the  farmer,  but  they  have  also  realized 
that  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
the  interest  of  the  working  consumer 
are  identical.  They  are  indivisible. 
What  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  the 
other;  and  if  one  suffers,  they  all  suffer. 
If  one  is  prosperous,  then  it  is  a  pretty 
good  bet  that  all  will  prosper. 

For  2  years  before  I  came  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  served*  by  appointment  of  the 
President,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  under  Paul  Hoffnian. 
One  of  the  other  members  of  the  board 
was  the  president  of  the  Farmers  Union, 
Jim  Patton.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
a  more  valuable  man  on  the  council 
than  he.  Throughout  his  service  he 
demonstrated  in  every  way  his  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful 
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to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to 
the  people  of  the  free  world.  He  was 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  I  gained  a 
great  admiration  for  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  my  feelings  in  the 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  more  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  from  my  time  re¬ 
maining  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  asked  that 
he  be  allowed  to  reserve  10  minutes  of 
his  time,  and  that  is  all  the  time  remain¬ 
ing  on  that  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time 
remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  reserve  some  time,  and  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  may  wish  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sure  the  distinguished  chairman  will 
allow  me  time  on  the  bill  to  make  a  brief 
reply  to  the  kind  words  of  our  friends. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yielded  me  5  minutes,  and  I 
am  yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
so  he  may  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  approaching  the 
testimonial  bench,  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
in  the  past  few  years  I  fancy  that  as 
many  as  300  or  400  members  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  have  called  on  me,  in  small 
and  in  large  delegations.  I  respect  them 
highly.  I  have  sometimes  differed  with 
them  very  sharply,  but  they  have  always 
been  very  respectful,  well-demeaned, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  good 
citizens,  who,  like  myself,  are  earnestly 
searching  for  some  durable  and  sound 
solution  for  the  farm  problem.  So  I  re¬ 
gard  them  as  good,  topflight,  loyal, 
patriotic  citizens. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
would  be  asked  to  yield  to  so  many  Sen- 
tors. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  not  delay 
the  Senate.  I  know  the  president  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  Arkansas.  I  know  the 
principal  representatives,  and  I  have  for 
years.  I  regard  them  as  fine  citizens, 
who  are  making  contributions  to  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  find  a  solution  to  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  are  not  a 
great  many  members  of  the  Farmers  Un¬ 
ion  in  my  State,  but  the  members  of  the 
organization  in  my  State  are  among  its 
most  progressive  farmers.  I  have  had 
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the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Patton  and 
other  officers  of  the  Farmers  Union. 

I  happen  to  know  that  on  1  or  2  oc¬ 
casions  when  some  members  or  groups 
showed  extreme  leanings,  or  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  Communist  leanings,  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  either  withdrew  the 
charter  or  got  those  persons  out  of  its 
organization.  So  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine 
farm  organization. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say,  in  conclusion,  as  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  that  I  took  the 
floor  simply  to  correct  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  false  impression  gathered  by  the 
people  back  home  from  what  they  read 
in  the  newspapers  about  what  was  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  did  not 
construe  those  remarks  to  be  an  attack 
upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  my 
State  or  upon  the  farm  organizations. 
But  one  who  gives  a  speech  cannot  al¬ 
ways  control  the  kind  of  publicity  which 
flows  from  the  fact  that  two  arguments 
are  placed  in  juxtaposition. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  be  clear,  and  I 
wish  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  to  know  that  at  no  time  did  I  feel 
that  he  was  casting  aspersions  at  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  my  State  or 
at  the  members  of  these  organizations. 
I  also  wanted  the  Record  to  be  clear  that 
any  such  aspersions  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  unwarranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  all 
my  brethren  who  wish  to  perch  upon  the 
Farmers  Union  bandwagon  have  now 
done  so,  I  shall  now  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say.  [Laughter.] 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  power  of  the  press  is  very  great,  in¬ 
deed,  and  that  I  am  delightfully  pleased 
that  the  remarks  I  made  the  other  eve¬ 
ning — although  in  the  absence  of  every 
one  of  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
evidently  found  it  their  duty  at  that 
time  to  be  elsewhere  than  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — have  reached  the  areas 
which  I  hoped  they  would  reach.  I  hope 
that  the  Senators  who  have  not  read  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion  will  read  them ; 
and  I  hope  they  will  then  find  themselves 
in  100-percent  agreement  with  what  I 
said. 

It  is  obvious  that  very  few  of  them  have 
read  my  remarks.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  for  having  read  them,  be¬ 
cause  he  seems  more  familiar  with  them 
than  are  any  of  the  other  Senators  who 
have  commented. 

But,  first,  let  me  say  that  I  am  dis¬ 
tressed  to  hear  that  some  of  my  good 
friends  have  not  had  the  support  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  their  previous  cam¬ 
paigns.  Several  Senators  have  said  so. 
I  hope  that  situation  may  be  corrected; 
and  if  the  occasion  referred  to  gives  them 
a  chance  to  reach  a  better  understanding 
with  that  section  of  their  constituents, 
no  one  will  be  better  pleased  than  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  I  assure  my  friend  that 
I  am  not  apt  to  get  their  support. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  one  thing  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  did  not 
reach  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  al¬ 
though  I  saw  that  he  had  it  marked  for 
presentation.  Probably  he  failed  to 
reach  it  because  he  was  interrupted  by  so 
many  of  his  distinguished  colleagues.  I 
refer  to  another  quotation  which  I  also 
placed  in  the  Record — which  was  placed 
there  with  the  same  reservations  which 
I  applied  to  everything  else  I  said  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  about  the  fineness 
of  the  quality  of  the  people  who  appeared 
before  us,  and,  as  we  believed,  who  did 
so  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  working  for  a  program 
which  I  personally  think  was  highly  so¬ 
cialistic;  and  I  said  so  then,  and  I  say 
so  now,  and  I  shall  say  so  at  any  other 
place  or  time.  I  do  not  believe  they  had 
any  idea,  either,  although  I  think  the 
publicity  which  since  then  has  been  given 
to  the  matter  has  given  them  a  chance 
to  get  the  idea  now — that  the  program 
for  which  they  were  so  earnestly  work¬ 
ing  happens  to  be  the  program  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  quotations  I  just  mentioned  that 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  did  not  quite  reach, 
was  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  di¬ 
rections  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1954, 
giving  its  members  directions  as  to  what 
to  do  in  various  fields,  or  giving  them 
recommendations,  and  containing  the 
following  statement,  in  particular,  in 
reference  to  agricultural  legislation — 
and  this  is  the  quotation  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator,  from  South  Dakota 
found; 

We  urge  support  for  the  progressive  farm 
demands  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  my  remarks  on 
this  point  after  having  stated  repeatedly, 
in  quoting  the  statements  made  by  the 
very  fine  folk  who  appeared  before  us, 
that  they  are  very  fine  people ;  that  they 
have  furnished  boys  to  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices,  just  as  have  the  good  people  of 
every  other  section  of  the  Nation;  and 
apparently  they  come  from  sturdy  stock. 
I  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  come,  I  am  sure,  from  very  fine 
Scandinavian  stock,  than  which  there  is 
none  better.  I  also  said  that  I  decried 
greatly,  and  was  distressed  to  find  the 
loss  of  independence,  the  loss  of  self- 
confidence,  the  loss  of  any  apparent  will¬ 
ingness  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
face  their  own  problems  and  shape  their 
own  production  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  had  de¬ 
veloped  in  their  particular  areas,  where 
90  percent  price  supports  had,  I 
thought,  done  very  much  to  undermine 
the  morale  of  those  very  fine  people. 

Senators  will  find  that  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  and  in  every  word  I  s&id,  I  was 
very  careful  to  say  that  I  had  never  been 
more  kindly  treated  or  more  generously 
treated  by  finer  or  better  people,  and 
that  I  was  distressed  to  find  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  condition  which  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  discuss  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  because  I  think  it  is  very  much  the 


business  of  the  American  people  to  pay 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  program 
has  apparently  been  a  large  contribut¬ 
ing  cause  to  the  destruction  of  the  rug¬ 
gedness  and  independence  and  fine 
character  and  fine  qualities  of  some  of 
the  finest  people  we  have,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  taking  away  from  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  people  those 
fine  qualities,  for  which  American  agri¬ 
culturists  have  been  noted  throughout 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  read 
some  of  the  things  I  said  in  regard  to 
making  sure  that  nothing  that  I  should 
say  would  be  regarded  as  a  personal  re¬ 
flection.  I  shall  read  again  some  of 
those  statements.  I  think  I  began  by 
saying : 

It  is  quite  unpleasant  for  me  to  say  this, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  said  here.  But  be¬ 
fore  I  say  it,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not 
have  the  faintest  idea  that  either  the  officers 
or  the  members  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  are  Communists  or  communistic. 

I  think  that  all  Senators  who  have 
spoken  on  this  matter  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  impression.  However,  I  am  glad 
that  my  statement  has  come  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  folk  in  the  areas  con¬ 
cerned,  because  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
them  consider  the  fact  that  they  are 
making  their  bed  with  the  Communists, 
in  this  particular  regard ;  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  them  consider  again  how 
socialistic  their  program  is,  because  I  do 
not  think  they  can  reach  any  conclusion 
whatever  other  than  that  a  program  or 
demand  for  100  percent  price  supports 
from  the  United  States  Government  for 
every  storable  product  and  for  every 
nonstorable  product — which  is  what 
their  program  is — and  that  the  program 
be  limited  to  family-size  farms,  and  be 
predicated  on  the  announced  intention 
of  forcing  a  redistribution  of  the  land 
and  a  redivision  of  the  products  of  the 
soil,  as  stated  by  them  over  and  over 
again,  is  anything  but  socialism  pure 
and  simple. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  differ  with 
me  on  that  point,  that  is  his  privilege; 
but,  Mr.  President,  that  is  my  opinion 
of  what  socialism  is,  and  that  is  my 
opinion  of  the  result  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  giving  to  such  good 
people  a  crutch  which  they  have  used  for 
so  long'  that  they  have  forgotten  even 
how  to  try  to  stand  alone.  It  is  that 
situation  I  regret;  and  it  is  that  situa¬ 
tion  I  want  them  to  consider,  and  that  I 
hope  they  have  considered.  I  con¬ 
trasted  what  I  found  in  the  price-sup¬ 
port  areas  with  what  I  found  in  New 
England,  in  areas  where  not  a  single 
witness  who  appeared  took  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  and  where  every  witness  who  ap¬ 
peared  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  solve  his 
own  problems,  and  stood  up  like  a  good 
American  and  said,  “We  are  able  to  face 
our  own  problems  and  to  solve  them  in 
the  traditional  American  way.’’ 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  permit 
me  to  complete  my  statement,  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  2  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  exactly 
correct  in  saying  what  he  has  said  about 
the  attitude  of  many  members,  at  least, 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union  toward 
himself.  My  respect  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
as  high  as  my  respect  for  any  person 
could  be.  I  have  seen  him  among  his 
own  people,  and  I  have  seen  him  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  the  high¬ 
est  respect  and  personal  affection  for 
him,  and  I  think  he  knows  that  perfectly 
well.  Not  for  anything  would  I  say  a 
word  to  hurt  him  with  his  people;  and 
if  I  have  done  something  here  which  has 
helped  him  help  himself  with  a  part  of 
his  people,  that  is  a  source  of  very  great 
pleasure  to  me. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  Senators,  like  myself,  who  are  a 
little  sensitive  about  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  said  the  other  day — and  for 
a  very  good  reason:  About  2  years  ago, 
a  Washington  farm  newsletter  asso¬ 
ciated  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Thye]  and  myself  with  the 
Communist  movement  because  we  were 
in  favor  of  90  percent  price  supports.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Florida  did  not 
mean  that,  at  all.  But,  naturally,  we 
were  a  little  sensitive  about  that,  when 
we  saw  that  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  must 
have  been  some  supersensitive  souls 
around  here,  because  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
said  that  should  hurt  anyone.  If  it  has 
caused  the  good  people  in  the  field  to 
reexamine  their  position  and  to  realize 
that  what  they  have  been  asking  the 
Government  for,  in  a  very  demanding 
way,  is  socialism,  I  shall  be  happy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  have  5  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  reference  to 
the  various  statements  made  by  me,  let 
me  say  that  I  made  it  very  clear  in  those 
remarks — and  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
again — that  I  would  have  felt  that  I  was 
derelict  in  my  own  duty  to  Senators,  to 
the  public,  and  particularly  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  particular  organization 
about  which  we  are  speaking,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union,  if  I  did  not  call 
attention  to  what  I  had  seen  and  heard 
with  distress  in  the  course  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  from  people  whom  I  knew  to  be 
good  people,  as  I  have  stated  time  and 
time  again — generous  people,  good 
American  people,  but  people  who,  either 
because  of  bad  leadership  or  because  of 
having  been  told  for  so  long  a  time  to 
depend  on  Government  support  and 
Government  handouts  that  they  have 
lost  their  own  character,  their  own  in¬ 
dependence,  and  their  own  self-reliance; 
people  who  have  drifted  into,  a  situation 


in  which  I  thought  someone  ought  to 
say  something  to  make  them  realize  just 
exactly  what  had  happened  to  them. 

What  I  have  said  this  afternoon  has 
been  said  in  a  kindly  spirit.  What  I  said 
the  other  night  was  said  in*  a  kindly 
spirit.  I  was  distressed  that  Senators 
were  not  present  in  greater  numbers.  I 
remained  in  the  Chamber  for  2  hours 
listening  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  before  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  floor.  I  do  not 
believe  any  Senators  who  have  mentioned 
this  subject  this  afternoon  were  present 
on  that  occasion.  I  am  sorry  they  were 
not  present.  My  speech  was  not  made 
under  a  bushel  basket.  My  present 
speech  is  not  so  made.  It  is  an  American 
talk.  Whether  Senators  like  it  or  not,  I 
am  sure  every  one  of  them  knows  in  his 
heart  that  there  is  too  much  softness, 
too  much  loss  of  morale,  too  much  weak¬ 
ness  and  overdependence  on  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  are  not  happy  about  it.  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  Senators  who 
have  spoken  this  afternoon  comment  on 
that  same  subject. 

I  do  not  have  to  apologize  to  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  for  my  service  to  my 
country,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in 
time  of  war.  The  record  is  available  to 
anyone.  I  do  not  have  to  apologize  for 
the  service  of  any  of  my  sons  or  brothers, 
or  any  other  members  bf  my  family,  in 
every  war  since  the  Revolution.  I  am  a 
good  American;  and  as  a  good  American, 
I  am  not  going  to  see  things  like  this 
happening  to  good  people  in  our  Nation 
and  not  come  here  and  say  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  performance  of  senatorial 
duties.  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  this  situation  is  wrong,  and  that  it 
ought  to  occasion  serious  thought  on  the 
part  of  every  Senator  and  every  other 
American,  because  it  involves  a  weaken¬ 
ing  of  character  and  a  decadence  in 
America  which  causes  me  the  utmost  of 
concern  and  the  greatest  of  distress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  recant 
not  a  single  word  I  uttered  the  other 
night.  I  did  not  hear  anyone  say  that 
I  misquoted  anything  out  of  the  Record; 
and  I  did  not.  I  did  not  hear  anyone 
say  that  I  had  misstated  a  single  thing, 
either  from  the  Record  or  outside  the 
Record;  and  I  did  not.  I  did  not  hear 
anyone  say  that  I  had  made  any  false 
or  unkind  charge  about  anyone;  and  I 
did  not.  I  was  careful  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  and  of  those  affected 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  drifting,  that 
the  condition  was  not  good,  and  that 
the  American  people  ought  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  it.  I  say  it  again,  just  as 
loudly  as  I  can. 

If  as  a  result  of  the  publicizing  of  those 
few  remarks  the  other  night  among  some 
thousands  of  good  people  they  will  be 
caused  to  examine  their  own  attitudes, 
I  shall  be  happy.  I  am  sure  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  in  question  are  just  as  fine 
people  as  we  have  anywhere.  If  my 
remarks  cause  them  to  have  occasion 
to  reexamine  their  own  programs,  their 
own  attitudes,  their  own  requests,  and 
to  measure  their  own  qualities  and  char¬ 


acter  against  what  I  think  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  quality  and  character,  I 
shall  feel  that  my  statement  was  very 
properly  made  and  very  timely  made, 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  indeed,  that  it 
was  called  to  their  attention.  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  just  as  good  people,  just 
as  good  Americans,  as  any  of  us.  I  am 
sure  they  do  not  want  to  be  found  drift¬ 
ing  into  the  spineless  character  which 
has  so  thoroughly  manifested  itself  in 
some  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  at  some  future  time — I  hope  by 
Monday — I  shall  read  the  record  of 
Senators  who  voted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  pro¬ 
viding  for  100  percent  parity  in  farm 
prices,  so'  that  we  may  find  out  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
is  a  Socialist,  and  who  is  not. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  more  patriotic  or  honest.  He 
offered  an  amendment  providing  for  100 
percent  of  parity.  Certainly  that  is  not 
communistic.  It  is  not  socialistic.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  read  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  today  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  which  has  caused  some 
travail  and  concern  among  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  most  kindly  that  the  com¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  to  our  concern  are  not  nearly  so 
important  as  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  among  the  people  as  to  their 
concern. 

I  constantly  note  in  this  body  how 
much  respect  we  have  for  one  another. 
We  address  one  another  as  “distin¬ 
guished.”  We  address  one  another  as 
“able.”  We  pay  one  another  compli¬ 
ment  after  compliment.  The  people 
who  deserve  compliments  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  membership  of  this  body. 
They  are  the  people  out  in  the  great 
American  constituency. 

I  wish  to  say  very  frankly  that  the 
members  of  the  Farmers  Union  are  the 
kind  of  people  who,  year  after  year,  have 
repudiated  any  form  of  socialism,  any 
form  of  communism,  any  form  of  fas¬ 
cism,  and  have  embraced  by  their  labor, 
their  love,  their  dedication,  and  their 
religion,  the  finest  traditions  of  Ameri¬ 
canism. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  anyone 
say  that  if  a  farmer  is  for  100  percent  of 
parity  he  is  for  socialism.  The  Dixon- 
Yates  contract  received  100  percent  price 
support  from  the  Government.  No  one 
accused  that  concern  of  being  commu¬ 
nistic.  There  was  a  100-percent  guar¬ 
anty. 

On  virtually  every  American  home, 
with  few  exceptions,  there  is  a  90-percent 
guaranty.  We  in  Congress  passed  hous¬ 
ing  bills  to  provide  housing  for  family 
units,  to  build  the  family-sized  home; 
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and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
underwrites  90  percent  of  the  mortgage 
guaranty. 

If  this  is  to  be  described  as  socialism, 
I  think  we  are  paying  far  too  much  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  regular  socialists.  The  best 
way  I  know  of  to  make  people  join  the 
Socialist  cause  is  to  identify  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  United  States  as  socialism. 
We  are  trying  to  make  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  economy  work,  and  we  are  trying 
to  make  it  work  within  the  system  that 
is  ours  in  the  United  States. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  more  dedi¬ 
cated  to  private  ownership  than  is  any 
other  group  in  the  country.  If  there  is 
any  group  in  the  country  which  really 
represents  private  enterprise,  it  is  the 
family-sized  farm.  They  are  not  cor¬ 
porations.  The  farmers  own  their  own 
land,  subject  to  a  mortgage.  They  be¬ 
lieve  in  private  enterprise  so  much  that 
they  pay  not  only  the  principal  but  the 
interest.  They  pay  their  taxes.  They 
contribute  to  their  churches.  Sociologi¬ 
cal  studies  have  proved  that  the  family¬ 
sized  unit  in  this  country  is  better  for 
the  normal  community  than  any  large 
aggregation  of  land.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  says  he  deplores  the  attitude  of 
those  who  testified  for  100-percent  par¬ 
ity.  He  said  it  contributes  to  taking 
away  the  independence  of  the  people. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  there  are  no  more  independent  peo- 
.  pie  anywhere  in  the  world  than  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  no  more 
independent  people  in  the  world  than 
farmers — period.  They  are  truly  inde¬ 
pendent  people.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  said  that  he  is  worried - 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will' 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment.  The  Senator  from  Florida  said 
he  is  concerned  about  the  loss  of  morale 
and  about  too  much  softness.  The 
farmers  I  know  are  not  soft.  When  you 
shake  their  hand  you  shake  a  hand  hard 
and  crusty  from  hard  work.  They  have 
soft  hearts,  but  they  have  keen  and  alert 
minds.  There  is  no  lack  of  morale  in 
the  countryside.  Let  us  not  be  worry¬ 
ing  about  their  morale.  Their  morale 
is  good.  It  is  good  enough  so  that  they 
are  willing  to  fight  for  their  rights. 
They  are  fighting  for  justice.  They  are 
fighting  for  equity.  They  are  fighting 
for  fair  play.  They  are  fighting  for  rec¬ 
ognition.  I  regret  that  this  Congress  is 
unwilling  to  give  them  equity  and  unwill¬ 
ing  to  give  them  justice  and  unwilling  to 
give  them  fair  treatment. 

We  give  all  kinds  of  special  privileges 
to  other  groups.  We  give  all  sorts  of 
special  treatment  to  large  financial  and 
coi’porate  interests.  We  write  tax  laws 
to  take  care  of  special  interests.  How¬ 
ever,  when  it  comes  to  Mr.  Farmer,  when 
he  asks  for  a  modicum  of  support  and 
when  he  asks  for  help,  we  tell  him,  “This 
is  too  much.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  may  disagree 
on  the  principle  of  100  percent  of  parity. 
However,  when  a  man  asks  for  a  100- 


percent  crop  loan,  he  must  put  up  col¬ 
lateral.  Maybe  it  is  his  steer  or  hog  or 
crop,  his  grain  or  his  corn,  or  his  cot¬ 
ton,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  just 
as  good  collateral  as  the  collateral  big 
business  puts  up.  In  fact,  it  is  better. 
One  can  eat  that  collateral.  One  can 
eat  it  or  wear  it  or  use  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  conclude  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  am  distressed  when  I  hear  the 
insinuation  or  implication  that  there 
may  be  something  wrong  with  the  farm 
people  in  terms  of  their  morale  and  their 
general  moral  tone.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  terms  of  their  economics;  and 
as  they  fall  deeper  into  the  economic 
mire,  of  course  they  will  ask  for  aid  from 
their  Government. 

At  one  time  the  American  countryside 
was  threatened  by  communism,  and  that 
was  when  American  agriculture  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  in  1932  and  1933. 
Yes;  the  Communist  movement  was 
making  converts.  There  were  more 
Communists  under  Herbert  Hoover  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  records  of  the  FBI 
show  that  the  Communist  Party  had  its 
largest  membership  under  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  has  had  its  smallest  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  past  10  or  15  years.  The 
one  way  to  keep  communism  from  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  country  is  to  let  farmers  and 
workers  and  businessmen  go  on  making 
a  good  living.  They  are  only  asking  for 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  living  in  co¬ 
operation  with  their  Government.  This 
is  their  Government.  They  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  things  from  their  Government. 
The  Government  does  not  belong  to  us. 
We  are  the  hired  men  and  the  servants 
of  the  people. 

If  the  farmers  wish  to  testify  for  150 
percent  of  parity,  that  is  their  privilege. 
Indeed  it  is  their  privilege,  although  we 
do  not  have  to  comply.  Senator  after 
Senator  has  proposed  bills  for  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  I  voted  for  a  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  for  100  percent  of 
parity,  for  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  for 
100  percent  of  parity,  and  for  a  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  for  100  percent  of 
parity. 

Some  of  us  may  say  at  times  that  that 
is  going  too  far,  but  I  point  out  that  the 
administration  has  sponsored  a  program 
for  wool,  which  gives  wool  producers 
117  percent  of  parity.  Apparently  any¬ 
one  who  voted  for  that  program  is  a 
Communist  plus  17  percent.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  Of  course  it  does  not  mean  that. 
It  was  a  program  which  was  designed 
to  be  of  help  to  a  group. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  \  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida — so  that  he 
may  know  it — there  is  no  better  Amer¬ 
ican  than  the  American  farmer.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  ought  to  agree  that  we  can  argue 
about  this  issue  without  implying  that 
other  people  who  disagree  with  us  may 
be  following  some  kind  of  pattern  which 
is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

*  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  agree  with  me  that  a 
price-support  program  calling  for  100 
percent  Government  price  supports  on 
all  farm  products,  both  perishable  and 
storable,  on  a  family-unit  basis,  with  the 
announced  purpose  to  force  thereby  a  re¬ 
distribution  of  land  and  a  division  of 
the  profits  of  the  land,  is  socialism,  pure 
and  simple? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  We  are  in  definite  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  announced 
policy  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  of  the  Truman  administration  is 
land  redistribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is - 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  question.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey] - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  first  to  modify  my  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  5,  by  striking  out  the  words 
“and  directed.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  so  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
wishes  to  offer  an  addition  to  my  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  acceptable  to  me.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  would  state  his  proposed  modi¬ 
fication  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  would  add  on  page 
2  at  the  end  of  line  2,  the  following; 

No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  in¬ 
centive  payments  under  this  act  totaling  in 
excess  of  $1,200  in  any  calendar  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  modifies  his 
amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
the  modification  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  provides  a  $1,200  maximum 
premium  payment  for  any  one  partici¬ 
pant  under  the  proposed  price-support 
program. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  in  response  to  the  criticism  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land].  The  language  was  contained  in 
the  original  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  first  put  the  question.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  absence  of 
a  quorum  has  been  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

AUott 

George 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Barkley 

G'ore 

Morse 

Barrett 

Green 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neely 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hill 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Butler 

Ives 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefuaver 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Clements 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Daniel 

Langer 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Long 

Thye 

Duff 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Welker 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

WUliams 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Frear 

McClellan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  Kerr 
amendment  as  well  as  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  Kerr  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Kerr  amendment 
proposes  price  supports  for  livestock, 
while  the  Humphrey  amendment  would 
authorize  incentive  payments  for  cattle 
and  hogs  at  light  weights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
will  be  voted  upon  separately. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
the  following: 

LIGHTWEIGHT  CATTLE  AND  HOGS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than 
normal  weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  in  accordance  with  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  incen¬ 
tive  payments  to  producers  who  market  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal  weights. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  74th  Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7 
0.  S.  C.  612c) ,  as  amended,  and  shall  be 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by 


the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  No  producer 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  act  totaling  in  excess  of 
$1,200  in  any  calendar  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 41 


Kerr 

McNamara 

Russell 

Langer 

Monroney 

Scott 

Lehman 

Morse 

Sparkman 

Long 

Murray 

Symington 

Magnuson 

Neuberger 

Thurmond 

Mansfield 

O’Mahoney 

NAYS — 61 

Aiken 

Duff 

McClellan 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Ellender 

Pastore 

Beall 

Flanders 

Payne 

Bender 

Goldwater 

Potter 

Bennett 

Gore 

Purtell 

Bible 

Green 

Robertson 

Bricker 

Hayden 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Byrd 

Ives 

Stennis 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Thye 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Watkins 

Case,  N.  J. 

Knowland 

Welker 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Malone 

Williams 

Curtis 

Martin,  Iowa 

Young 

Daniel 

Martin,  Pa. 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Barkley 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Case:  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Clements 

Kefauver 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Kerr 

O’Mahoney 

Eastland 

Langer 

Russell 

Ervin 

Lehman 

Scott 

Frear 

Long 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

George 

Mansfield  ^ 

Symington 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Hennings 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Hill 

Monroney 

Young 

Humphrey 

Morse 

NAYS— 53 

Aiken 

Daniel 

Martin,  Iowa 

Allott 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Pa. 

Anderson 

Duff 

McClellan 

Barrett 

Dworshak 

Millikin 

Beall 

Ellender 

Pastore 

Bender 

Flanders 

Payne 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Potter 

Bible 

Green 

Purtell 

Bricker 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd 

Ives 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Thye 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Watkins 

Case,  N.  J. 

Knowland 

Welker 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Williams 

Curtis 

Malone 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Smathers 

So  the  modified  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  to  Mr.  Kerr's  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  questior 
now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr].  The  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  cal 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Neely]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  or 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  on  this  vot 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr 
Neely]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  fro: 
Florida  [Mr.  Slathers].  If  present  an. 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virgini; 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  fro: 
Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 32 

Barkley  Frear  Humphrey 

Chavez  Fulbright  Jackson 

Clements  George  Johnson,  Tex. 

Douglas  Hennings  Johnston,  S.  C. 

Ervin  Hill  Kefauver 


NOT  VOTING— 2 
Neely  Smathers 

So  Mr.  Kerr’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

IOUNCEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  DOUGLAS  McKAY 
i  OF  HIS  CANDIDACY  FOR  REPUB- 
ICAN  NOMINATION  FOR  SENATOR 
tOM  OREGON 

GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Eisenhower  administration  is  losing 
one  ol  its  most  able  and  loyal  team  mem¬ 
bers.  \l  understand  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay  has  filed 
today  m  Oregon  for  the  Republican 
nominatlpn  for  Senator. 

During  Uhis  administration,  Doug  Mc¬ 
Kay  has  Ween  one  of  the  stalwarts  in 
carrying  forward  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gressive  program  for  all  of  the  people. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Was  achieved  a  remarkable 
record  of  effective  public  service  and  at 
the  same  time',  has  accomplished  strik¬ 
ing  advances  in\he  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  natural  resources.  • 

Doug  McKay  is,  a  symbol  of  integrity 
in  Government.  Throughout  his  pub¬ 
lic  service  career  in  Oregon  and  on  the 
national  level,  he  has  adhered  to  the 
principles  which  have  made  America 
great. 

His  competence  isXreflected  in  the 
progress  made  by  the^  Department  of 
the  Interior  during  the  \?ast  3  years. 

With  his  leadership,  the  Department 
was  able  to  add  acres  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  our  wildlife  refugAand  manage¬ 
ment  areas.  The  Department  succeeded 
in  unlocking  millions  of  acre\  to  develop¬ 
ment,  thus  adding  to  our  gross  national 
product  for  an  expanding  econpmy.  The 
Department  encouraged  Congress  to 
tighten  up  certain  laws,  to  minimize  un¬ 
wise,  wasteful  misuse  of  public  Weas. 

Doug  McKay  recognized  the  necessity 
for  planning  for  the  future,  ancf^  acted 
accordingly.  He  gave  complete  si 
to  bold  planning  by  the  National  Vark 
Service,  to  effect  improvements  ir 
national  park  system  so  that  generations 
of  tomorrow  might  still  possess  areas  \f 
natural  scenic  beauty  and  historic  sig 
nificance. 
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U  rider  his  guidance,  the  Department 
has  encouraged  partnership  with  State 
and  locSd  groups  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  to  \chieve  maximum  orderly  de- 
velopment\f  our  natural  resources,  con¬ 
sistent  witlK sound  conservation  prac¬ 
tices. 

Achievement^pf  the  Department  have 
been  numerous.\Not  all  of  them  have 
been  spectatcular, Amt  everyone  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  JJation’s  well-being 
through  proper  management  of  our  vast 
natural  wealth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  remarks 
which  I  had  prepared  for  delivery  during 
the  morning  hour,  togetheiNwith  certain 
letters  and  editorials,  be  pri'hted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  pa^t  of. my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the\state- 
ment,  letters,  and  editorials  wera.  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD^as 
follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Goldwater 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  examples  of  misinformation  and  ir¬ 
responsible  journalism.  The  subjects  and 
authors  have  varied,  but  recently  the  same 
general  topic  and  author  have  been  more 
and  more  in  evidence. 

The  subject  is  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  writer  is  Drew  Pearson,  who  has  been 
called  a  “fiction  writer”  by  one  newspaper 
editor  in  the  Northwest,  whose  editorial  I 
shall  include  in  my  presentation. 

The  articles  which  I  will  place  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  today  deal  with  two  phases  of  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son’s  unwarranted  attack  on  the  policies  of 
the  Interior  Department  under  this  admin¬ 
istration.  The  first  phase  deals  with  the 
completely  false  charges  by  columnist  Pear¬ 
son,  on  February  9,  that  Lloyd  Bohlke,  of 
Prosser,  Wash.,  had  been  fired  from  a  job 
with  the  Kennewick  Irrigation  District,  near 
Yakima,  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay. 
The  reason  for  the  alleged  firing  was  given 
that  Mr.  Bohlke  had  appeared  on  a  television 
program  and  had  spoken  out.  against  the 
policies  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson. 

This  flat  charge  by  Mr.  Pearson  was  also 
a  smear  of  Secretary  McKay.  Needless  to  say, 
subsequent  inquiry  proved  it  completely 
false.  The  facts  on  this,  as  opposed  to  Mr. 
Pearson’s  allegations,  were  placed  in  the 
Record  of  February  10  on  page  2173  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Watkins.  I  would  like  to  add  to  this 
2  news  stories,  1  from  the  Columbia  Basin., 
News  of  February  11  and  another  from  th? 
Yakima  Herald  of  February  12.  Also,  I  wouw 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Glwm 
C.  Lee,  publisher  of  the  Tri-City  Herald, 
which  appeared  on  February  24,  and  an  edi. 
torial  in  the  Herald  on  February  14,  Jtne  title 
of  which  is  “Fiction  Writer.” 

The  other  phase  of  Mr.  Pearsontf unproven 
charges  concerns  an  Oregon  Democrat,  Lew 
Wallace,  of  Portland,  who  served  3  terms  as 
Oregon  State  senator  and  wa f  also  Democrat 
National  Committeeman  for  Oregon.  Sen¬ 
ator  Morse  also  made  ay  insertion  in  the 
Record  on  this  same  subject  on  February  16 
on  page  2285. 

Mr.  Wallace,  it  will  Xe  recalled,  was  named 
by  Mr.  Pearson  in  fyfadio  broadcast  of  Jan¬ 
uary  21  as  the  author  of  the  letter  in  the  A1 
Sarena  case,  which  Mr.  Pearson  charged  was 
forwarded  by  Resident  Eisenhower  to  Sec¬ 
retary  McKay ^ith  a  long-fiand  note  scrib¬ 
bled  on  it.  Mr.  Pearson  made  an  apology  in 
his  columrybf  February  12,  which  evidently 
failed  to  sjftisfy  Mr.  Wallace. 

I  will  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  in 
this  marcter.  And  to  make  the  Record  more 
complete,  I  would  like  to  place  in  it  an  Asso¬ 
ciates  Press  dispatch  of  February  17  con- 
CMOing  Mr.  Wallace’s  libel  suit  against  Mr. 
Rftirson,  an  editorial  from  the  Seaside  (Qreg.) 
Signal  which  aptly  points  out  the  important 


question  of  newspaper  ethics  which  is  in¬ 
volved,  and  a  news  story  from  the  February 
20  Portland  Oregonian. 

These  two  phases  of  the  unwarranted  at¬ 
tacks  on  Secretary  McKay  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  point  up  two  things: 

One  is  that  the  basis  for  such  attacks  is 
purely  political  and  is  not  a  desire  for  the 
truth. 

The  other  Is  that  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sion,  for  most  of  which  I  have  always  had  the 
highest  regard,  should  reexamine  its  stand¬ 
ards  to  determine  whether  sufficient  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  placed  on  factual  reporting. 

No  one  need  fear  the  truth,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  which  has  always  been  able  to 
learn  the  facts  from  the  press,  is  in  danger 
of  being  seriously  misled  through  such  polit¬ 
ically-slanted  distortions  and  falsities. 


[From  the  Tri-City  (Wash.)  Herald  of 
February  12,  1956] 

Roza  Farmer  Thought  KID  Job  His,  But  It 
Wasn’t 

Prosser. — A  Roza  farmer,  puzzled  no  end 
by  the  Kennewick  Irrigation  District  giving 
a  job  which  he’d  been  led  to  believe  was  his 
to  another  man,  was  even  more  surprised  this 
weekend  after  his  name  appeared  in  DreWy 
parson’s  nationally  syndicated  column, 
loyd  Bohlke,  who  farms  80  acres  on  Die 
Roza,  north  of  Prosser,  said  he  didn’t  krfow 
wher<k  Pearson  got  the  information  tiyrt  he 
was  “nbed  by  Reclamation  Bureau  officials. ” 

“AfteAall,  if  I  wasn’t  hired  I  coqian’t  be 
fired,”  Bohlke  said. 

KID  officials  and  the  Replamatjfen  Bureau 
officials  pool}\poohed  the  idea  jthat  Bohlke 
didn’t  get  theSjob  of  KID  manager  because 
he  didn’t  agree  Vith  the  Bernfcn  farm  policy. 
They’ve  also  labeled  “untrue”  the  Pearson 
article  which  saidSJBohlkp  was  hired,  then 
fired,  after  being  on  \  telAision  program  and 
expressing  himself  as  gainst  present  admin¬ 
istration  farm  progra 

Bohlke  said  Satu»6ay\hat  he  had  talked 
with  KID  Directors  Jerort\e  Clarke,  Walter 
Crayne,  and  Or/ille  Terrell  in  December 
about  the  job  or  KID  manager,  which  would 
be  vacant,  wiOl  Malcolm  J.  Crawford  accept¬ 
ing  the  job  nr  manager  of  the  Ya)uma-Tieton 
project.  After  two  sessions  with \,he  board, 
and  meeting  W.  K.  Karrer,  Kenne^ck  divi¬ 
sion  prefect  engineer,  Bohlke  said  \he  was 
told  h/  the  board  that  the  manager  job 
was  bfls. 

CJfirke,  present  KID  chairman,  said  Bodlke 
was  one  of  several  applicants  for  the  job  a? 

iat  he  had  been  told,  like  the  others,  tha$ 
*‘after  any  decision  of  the  board  he  would  be 
notified.” 

Van  E.  Nutley,  reclamation  engineer  for 
the  Kennewick  project,  was  given  the  man¬ 
ager  job  at  a  $10,000  yearly  salary  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  board  January  12. 

Clarke  said  he  didn’t  know  how  the  mixup 
came  about  and  expressed  concern  because 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  was  being  unjustly 
blamed  for  something  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with. 

Bohlke,  however,  said  the  KID  directors 
told  him  his  application  was  O.  K.  and  led 
him  to  believe  that  it  was  being  checked  by 
Reclamation  officials  in  Boise. 

Bohlke  added  that  he  had  talked  with 
Crayne  since  the  job  was  given  to  Nutley  and 
explained  that  he  felt  the  KID  board  had 
wronged  him  by  not  doing  as  it  had  indicated 
it  would.  He  added  that  he  did  not  plan  to 
contest  the  board’s  decision.  He  previously 
had  made  plans  to  dispose  of  his  Jersey  cattle 
and  lease  his  farm,  but  at  the  present  time 
he’s  undecided  as  to  what  he  will  do. 

[From  the  Columbia  Basin  News  of  February 
11,  1956] 

Drew  Pearson’s  Story  on  KID  Firing 
Labeled  as  “Untrue” 

(By  Bruce  W.  Kipp) 

Local  Reclamation  Bureau  and  Kennewick 
irrigation  district  officials  Friday  labeled  as 


untrue  a  national  columnist’s  assertion^hat 
a  Prosser  man  hired  as  KID  manager  was 
fired  by  the  Bureau  after  commenting  about 
the  plight  of  the  small  farmer  over  television. 

The  implication  in  the  Februar^AO  column 
of  Drew  Pearson,  which  appeared  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  wasr  that  Lloyd 
Bohlke,  41,  of  Prosser,  lost  tjKe  job  because 
he  expressed  his  views  about  Agriculture 
Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Bensoifis  farm  program. 
bureau  of  reclamation  man  quizzed 

Contacted  in  Yakimaf  O.  W.  Lindgren,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Y/Ckl ma  project,  of  which 
the  KID’s  new  woiffis  comprise  the  Kenne¬ 
wick  division,  deified  the  name  of  the  Roza 
farmer  had  ever  ISeen  submitted  to  his  office 
for  approval  ap  Kennewick  Irrigation  Dis¬ 
trict  manage^ 

“It  is  so  fadse,”  said  Lindgren  of  the  Pear¬ 
son  articly  “it  certainly  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.” 

CLARKE  DENIES  HIRING 

Jerque  Clarke,  chairman  of  the  KID  board, 
denies  that  this  district  hired  Bohlke  and 
tha*  he  was  given  any  more  encourage- 
ent  than  any  other  applicant  for  the  job 
Vacated  last  month  by  Malcolm  J.  Craw¬ 
ford,  now  manager  of  the  Yakima-Tieton 
project. 

The  job,  at  a  January  12  KID  special 
board  meeting,  was  given  to  Van  E.  Nutley, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  field  engineer  for 
the  Kennewick  project.  Long  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  Nutley  had  been  working  on  the  Ken¬ 
newick  project  since  its  start  and  had  been 
on  the  Roza  project  previously.  His  pay, 
which  starts  Monday,  is  $10,000  a  year. 

No  record  of  Bohlke’s  hiring  appears  in 
KID’s  minutes. 

Bohlke,  who  farms  80  Roza  acres  near 
Grandview,  had  a  few  weeks  ago  complained 
of  being  informally  hired  by  the  KID  board 
and  subsequently  discovering  that  Nutley 
had  been  given  the  job  officially.  Bohlke 
added  that,  on  the  strength  of  this  in¬ 
formal  hiring  which  he  said  occurred  in 
Walter  Crayne’s  greenhouse,  he  agreed  to 
lease  his  farm  out. 

Walt  Crayne  is  a  KID  director  and  had 
until  recently  been  its  chairman 

WILL  LEASE  FARM 

Bohlke  also  said  he  intended  to  keep  his 
word  by  going  through  with  the  lease  and 
also  that  he  didn’t  plan  to  contest  his  job 
rights  with  KID.  He  said  nothing  at  all 
about  Reclamation  Bureau  intervention 
leading  to  his  alleged  outster.  His  salary 
with  KID  was  to  have  been  the  same  as 
^Crawford’s — $7,200  a  year. 

.KID  Chairman  Clarke,  after  reading  the 
Drew  Pearson  article,  admitted  that  the 
thr^e  KID  directors  interviewed  Bohlke 
twicev-once  at  the  district’s  downtown  office 
and  once  at  Walt’s  greenhouse. 

At  that  time,  Clarke  said,  he  was  asked 
to  take  Bohlke  down  to  the  local  Reclama¬ 
tion  Bureak  office  in  the  KID  building  in 
Kennewick  aiul  introduce  him  to  W.  K.  Kar¬ 
rer,'  project  djSineer  for  the  Kennewick 
division. 

N O'N  ENCOURAGED 

“A  few  questionsNvere  asked  by  Mr.  Karrer 
and  that  was  abou\  all  it  amounted  to,” 
said  Clarke  of  Bohlke^  interview  with  that 
Bureau  official.  “Gosh\no,”  replied  Clarke 
when  asked  whether  KHD  directors  gave 
Bohlke  any  encouragement  about  his  ac¬ 
ceptability  as  KID  manager.  \‘I  do  not  know 
where  he  got  the  idea.” 

Clarke  showed  a  copy  of  the  district’s  re¬ 
payment  contract  with  the  Bureau.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  until  the  Federal  Government’s 
works  are  paid  off  in  full  by  tl\  water 
users,  the  Bureau  must  approve  of  j^nan- 
ager. 

It  sets  out  that  the  person  hired  mustNae 
a  competent  irrigation  engineer  with  rS 
least  3  years’  experience  in  the  operation  or 
works  similar  to  the  works  the  Government 
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^this  position  in  an  outstanding  manner, 
lis  determination  to  serve  all  of  the  peo- 
affected  by  his  Department  with 
lirness  and  justice  has  been  evident  in 
^s  every  action  as  Secretary. 

mg  McKays’s  unswerving  devotion  to 
hii  job  stands  as  a  guidepost  in  public  - 
service  history.  This  dedication  to  the 
public  good  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and\  again  during  his  years  in  public 
office— as  mayor  of  his  hometown  of 
Salem,  Oreg.,  as  a  State  senator  in  the 
Oregop  Legislature,  as  Governor,  and  as 
iry  of  the  Interior. 

Sine*  he  has  been  Secretary,  Doug 
McKayTs  Department  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  every  field  of  activity  in 
which  inis  engaged.  The  Department 
has  effected  numerous  improvements  in 
operating\  procedures,  all  designed  to 
serve  the  public  efficiently  and  effectively 
and  at  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  integrity  of  public  lands  set  aside 
for  parks,  monuments,  wildlife  refuges 
and  similar  a^eas  has  been  preserved  and 
strengthened\under  Doug  McKay’s  guid¬ 
ance  and  leadership.  He  has  stood  firm 
against  undueVencroachment  upon  these 
areas,  and  with  his  encouragement  the! 
Department  hai$  moved  to  improve  them 

An  outstanding  and  recent  example  is 
his  all-out  support  of  Mission  66,  a  Na 
tional  Park  Service  program  to  develop 
a  vastly  improvea  national  park  system 
to  accommodate  the  anticipated  public 
use  of  the  areas  in  the  next  decade. 

Under  Doug  McKay’s  leadership,  his 
Department  has  fulfilled  its  responsibil 
ities  admirably  in  the  field  of  defense* 
mobilization,  and  has  performed  with' 
equal  merit  in  resource  management] 
areas.  \ 

Despite  persistent  criticism — all  of  it# 
very  unjust — of  his  administration  of  the? 
Department,  Doug  Mcl&ay  has  not  de-‘ 
viated  from  his  course  \  in  serving  the# 
American  people  equitably  and  fairly.* 
He  never  has  neglected  the  public  in-j 
terest  in  any  of  his  actiorjs. 

His  critics  have  dubbed  h^m  “Generous 
Doug”  McKay.  They  are  quite  correct — ; 
but  not  in  their  derogatory  teense  of  the* 
word.  Doug  McKay  has  beefi  very  gen-; 
erous  with  his  time  and  talents,  in  the] 
service  of  the  people  of  Oregon  and  the. 
United  States.  I  am  certain  that  he  will] 
continue  to  be  in  the  future. 

I  am  sorry  that  We  are  losing  him  asi 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  take  com 
fort  in  the  probability  that  he  Will  re-i 
turn  to  Washington  to  serve  as  \Unitedj 
States  Senator  for  Oregon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presided,  will! 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Inasmuch 
nouncements  are  in  order,  I  wish  to 
nounce,  in  case  our  colleagues  in 
Senate  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  t 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  fr 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  also  filed 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon. 


an-j 
Ian -f 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  identified  as  “2-27- 
56— E.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  on  page  7,  line  9,  after  the  word 
“corn”,  to  insert  the  word  “peanuts.” 

On  page  8,  line  24,  after  the  word 
“corn”,  to  insert  the  word  “peanuts.” 

On  page  11,  line  8,  after  the  word 
“corn”,  to  insert  the  word  “peanuts.” 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  amendments  will  occasion 
any  debate  or  opposition.  All  they  do  is 
permit  the  farmer  who  produces  peanuts 
to  relinquish  or  release  to  the  soil  bank 
so  much  of  his  land  allocated  to  him 
for  peanuts  as  he  may  elect  to  do. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  he  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  advised  me  that 
there  would  be  no  real  opposition  to  the 
amendments;  that  the  provision  was  left 
out  of  the  bill  originally  because  it  was 
not  believed  that  many  acres  of  peanut 
land  would  be  allocated  to  the  soil  bank 
or  would  be  released  to  the  soil  bank. 

That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  acreage  may  be  released,  be¬ 
cause  peanuts  are  a  very  soil-exhausting 
crop,  and  in  the  soil  areas  that  are 
adapted  to  peanuts,  timber  will  grow 
rather  rapidly.  It  would  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  many  of  our  farmers  to  put 
some  of  their  allocated  peanut  land  into 
the  soil  bank,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

That  is  all  the  amendments  undertake 
to  do.  The  proposal  simply  gives  to  the 
peanut  growers  the  right  to  release  their 
land  to  the  soil  bank,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  crops. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  his 
remaining  time? 

Mr. ELLENDER.  Ido. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  time  remaining  to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Ceorgia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  for  consideration  my  two  amend¬ 
ments,  identified  as  3-6-56-A  and 
3-6-56-B. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments,  as  modified,  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
requests  that  the  amendments  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendments  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  amend¬ 
ment. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
at  the  end  of  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Before  any  producer  is  entitled  to  receive 
any  compensation  for  participating  in  the 
acreage-reserve  program,  he  must  first  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary,  which 
contract  shall,  in  addition  to  such  other  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  contain  provisions  by  the  terms  of 
which  such  producer  shall  agree : 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further 
payments  or  grants  under  the  contract,  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments 
and  grants  theretofore  received  by  him  there¬ 
under  during  the  crop  year  in  which  the 
violation  occurred,  and  to  forfeit  all,  none,  or 
such  part  of  such  price-support  benefits 
he  may  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  for 
such  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  all,  none,  or  such 
part  of  such  benefits  theretofore  received  by 
him  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  during 
the  crop  year  in  which  such  violations  oc¬ 
curred,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  for  any  year  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such 
violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  or  warrant  termination  of  the  contract, 
to  accept  such  payment  adjustments  and  for¬ 
feit  such  benefits  under  the  contract  and 
under  the  price-support  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
to  make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States 
of  payments  and  benefits  already  received  by 
him  during  such  year  under  the  contract 
and  under  said  act,  as  the  Secretary  may  de¬ 
termine  to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
my  amendment,  identified  as  3-6-56-B, 
be  dispensed  with.  I  may  say  that  the 
amendments  are  identical  in  language. 
One  applies  to  the  reserve  acre  section 
and  the  other  to  the  conservation  acre 
provisions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  I  urged  then  that 
strong  penalties  be  provided  to  prohibit 
grazing  on  the  diverted  acres  under  the 
soil  bank  section.  Everyone  agrees  that 
nothing  should  be  done  by  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  make  worse  the  situation  pres¬ 
ently  confronting  the  cattlemen  of  this 
country.  Our  cattle  population  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  97  y2  million  as  of 
January  1  last.  It  increased  over  9  mil¬ 
lion  head  in  the  last  4  years.  During 
that  same  period  of  time  the  total  value 
of  all  cattle  declined  from  $15  billion  to 
$8  billion.  The  average  value  of  cat¬ 
tle  declined  from  $179  per  head  in  1952 
to  $88  per  head  on  January  1,  1956: 
It  is  obvious  that  we  would  be  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  situation  today  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  consumption  of  beef  has 
increased  from  61  pounds  per  person 
per  year  in  1952  to  82  pounds  last  year. 
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It  is  estimated,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
40  or  50  million  acres  in  the  soil  bank 
could  support  an  additional  15  million 
cows. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  simply  asking  here  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  bill  make  it  clear  beyond 
question  that  on  both  the  reserve  and 
the  conservation  acres  of  the  soil  bank 
that  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  substantially  violated  the  con¬ 
tract  and  grazed  the  land  that  then 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  withhold 
all  benefits  under  the  soil-bank  provi¬ 
sions  and,  in  addition,  all,  none,  or  part 
of  the  support-price  benefits  due  the 
producer  that  year.  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  determines  the  violation  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant  a  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  contract  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  impose  lesser  penalties. 

I  offered  these  amendments,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  and  the  following  Senators: 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Langer,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Watkins, 
and  Mr.  Welker. 

The  second  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Barrett,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  10  to  19,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(6)  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay¬ 
ments  or  grants  under  the  contract,  to  re¬ 
fund  to  the  United  States  all  payments  and 
grants  theretofore  received  by  him  there¬ 
under  during  the  crop  year  In  which  the  vio¬ 
lation  occurred,  and  to  forfeit  all,  none,  or 
such  part  of  such  price-support  benefits  he 
may  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  for 
such  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  all,  none,  or 
such  part  of  such  benefits  theretofore  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act  during  the  crop  year  in  which  such  vio¬ 
lation  occurred,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  appropriate. 

“(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  for  any  year  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such 
violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  or  warrant  termination  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  accept  such  payment  adjustments 
and  forfeit  such  benefits  under  the  contract 
and  under  the  price-support  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  tq  make  such  refunds  to  the  United 
States  of  payments  and  benefits  already  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  during  such  year  under  the 
contract  and  under  said  act,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  say  these  two 
amendments  were  intended  to  strength¬ 
en  provisions  which  are  already  in  the 
bill.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is 
no  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  may  say,  however,  that  no  pen¬ 
alty  is  provided  under  the  reserve-acre 


section  of  the  bill  and  the  penalties  un¬ 
der  the  conservation  section  are  in  the. 
alternative,  and,  consequently,  we  believe 
they  should  be  strengthened  in  both 
particulars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  concur  in  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  The  amend¬ 
ments  simply  expand  on  the  language  we 
now  have  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  marked 
“A,”  as  modified,  requires  persons  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  acreage-reserve  pro¬ 
gram  to  enter  into  contracts  containing 
such  provisions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  amendment  re¬ 
quires  that  such  contracts  contain  pro¬ 
visions  prescribing  penalties  for  viola¬ 
tions  thereof. 

These  penalties,  where  violations  are 
such  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  would  consist  of  forfeiture  of 
rights  to  receive  further  acreage-reserve 
payments  and  such  future  price-support 
benefits  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  the  requirement  that  the 
producer  refund  such  acreage-reserve 
and  price-support  benefits  already  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  year  in  which  the  vio¬ 
lation  occurred,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  Where  the  violation  was 
not  such  as  would  warrant  termination, 
the  penalties  would  consist  of  such  ad¬ 
justment  or  forfeiture  of  future  acreage- 
reserve  and  price-support  benefits,  and 
such  refunds  of  acreage-reserve  and 
price-support  benefits  already  received 
for  the  year  in  which  the  violation  oc¬ 
curred,  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate. 

The  amendment  marked  “B,”  as  modi¬ 
fied,  requires  that  contracts  entered 
into  under  the  conservation-reserve  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  contain  provisions 
prescribing  penalties  for  violations  of 
such  contracts. 

These  penalties,  where  violations  are 
such  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  would  consist  of  forfeiture  of 
rights  to  receive  further  conservation- 
reserve  payments,  forfeiture  of  such 
price-support  benefits  to  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  might  be  entitled  for  the  year  in 
which  the  violation  occurred  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  deems  appropriate,  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  producer  refund 
such  conservation-reserve  and  price- 
support  benefits  already  received  during 
such  year  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro¬ 
priate.  Where  the  violation  was  not 
such  as  would  warrant  termination,  the 
penalties  would  consist  of  such  adjust¬ 
ment  or  forfeiture  of  future  conserva¬ 
tion-reserve  and  price-support  benefits, 
and  such  refunds  of  conservation-re¬ 
serve  and  price-support  benefits  already 
received  for  the  year,  in  which  the  viola¬ 
tion  occurred,  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Do  the  Sen¬ 
ators  in  charge  of  the  time  on  the 
amendments  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time.  * 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  the  same,  Mr. 
President. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  the  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning 
with  line  15,  on  page  36,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  down  to  and  including  line 
5  on  page  46. 

On  page  46,  in  line  6,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  “VI”  and  insert  “V.” 

On  page  46,  in  line  9,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  “601”  and  to  insert  “501.” 

On  page  48,  in  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “602”  and  to  insert  “502.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  labor  the  amendment  very  long.  It 
will  strike  out  the  entire  rice  title  of  the 
bill. 

I  think  the  reason  for  the  amendment 
is  rather  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  the 
schedule  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  are  try¬ 
ing  to  pursue,  I  am  willing  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  this  time,  if  it  is  set 
for  first  consideration  on  Monday,  when 
we  resume. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  be  agreeable,  unless  at  that  time  we 
have  failed  to  complete  action  on  some 
amendment  which  had  been  taken  up 
today;  in  which  case,  I  am  glad  to  agree 
to  have  consideration  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  follow  our 
action  on  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
With  that  understanding,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment,  and  shall  resubmit  it  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  the  amendment  be  submit¬ 
ted  now,  so  that  it  may  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  However,  the 
amendment  merely  strikes  out  the  rice 
title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  advisable  for  notice  of  the 
amendment  to  be  given,  and  for  the 
amendment  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table.  At  this  time,  the  amendment  is 
withdrawn  from  consideration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  “3-8-56-1”, 
which  I  submit  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  .  This  is  the  amendment 
which  will  strike  out  the  mandatory  sup¬ 
ports  for  millable  wheat  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  3,  to  strike 
out  down  to  and  including  line  14,  on 
page  3. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
beginning  with  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  down  to  and  including  line  14, 
on  page  3. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  amendment  is  identified  as 
“3-8-56-1.” 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Dako¬ 
ta  [Mr.  Young],  who  is  interested  in  this 
matter,  should  be  on  the  floor.  I  wonder 
whether  at  this  time  we  may  have  a 
quorum  call,  until  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  can  have  time  to  return  to 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  may 
be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Is  there  objection  to  giving  unanimous 
consent  for  that  purpose?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I 
request  that  the  time  required  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  Without  objection,  the  time 
required  for  the  quorum  call  will  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  inasmuch 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  now  in  the  Chamber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  myself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  have  stated,  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  will  strike  out 
the  provision  for  mandatory  supports  for 
millable  wheat  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  reason  for  striking  that  out  is  that 
this  provision  really  requires  90  percent 
of  parity  for  almost  all  wheat  of  the  19C6 
and  1957  crops.  As  stated  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  presently  discounting  support 
prices  for  23  undesirable  varieties  of 
wheat;  but  these  23  undesirable  varieties 
account  for  only  31  million  bushels  of 
the  production,  out  of  a  total  of  985 
million  bushels  produced  in  1954 — that 
is  to  say,  only  3.1  percent. 

Therefore,  the  real  question  is  whether 
wheat  shall  be  supported  at  a  mandatory 
level  of  90  percent  of  parity — since  vir¬ 
tually  all  other  varieties  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  millable  wheat. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  declined  to  con¬ 
tinue  90  percent  mandatory  supports  for 
three  other  basic  commodities.  Unless 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  so  that  this 
provision  is  taken  from  the  bill,  wheat 
will  be  the  only  one  of  the  five  basic  com¬ 
modities  we  have  been  discussing  for 
which  90 -percent  supports  will  be  man¬ 
datory. 

Basing  eligibility  for  price  support  at 
90  percent  of  parity  on  the  variety  of  the 
seed  used,  rather  than  on  the  actual  out¬ 
put  of  a  crop,  does  not  constitute  a  sound 
basis  for  determining  support  levels. 


Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  the 
Department  has  labored  for  many,  many 
years  to  find  a  method  by  which  higher 
supports  could  be  given  to  wheat  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality.  The  Department,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  able  to  work  out  a 
feasible  plan  for  that,  other  than  to  ad¬ 
just  the  support  price  downward  20  cents 
a  bushel  in  the  case  of  a  few  undesirable 
varieties.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to 
check  the  seed  actually  used  for  planting. 

Also,  the  quality  of  a  variety  is  affected 
by  climatic  and  other  factors.  So  a  va¬ 
riety  which  might  be  good  millable  wheat 
in  one  area,  might  not  be  good  millable 
wheat  if  grown  in  some  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  make  all  the 
chemical  and  other  tests  which  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  determine  the  baking 
quality  and  the  cooking  quality  of  wheat. 
The  Secretary  now  presumably  has  au¬ 
thority  to  provide  discounts  in  support 
prices,  based  on  quality  factors;  and  he 
has  done  so  to  the  extent  feasible.  That 
is  to  say,  on  the  23  varieties  he  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  discount  the  sup¬ 
port  price  20  cents  a  bushel,  I  believe. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Mr.  President,  presently  owns  805  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat,  and  has  outstand¬ 
ing  loans  on  316  million  bushels  more. 
As  I  have  said,  unless  this  provision  is 
stricken  from  the  bill,  wheat  will  be  the 
only  commodity,  aside  from  tobacco,  on 
which  supports  will  be  mandatory  at  90 
percent. 

It  is  true  that  possibly  3  percent  of 
the  crop  could  be  supported  at  lower 
levels;  but  when  we  support  97  percent 
of  the  crop  at  the  mandatory  high  level, 
we  are  in  effect  supporting  the  whole 
crop. 

That,  in  brief,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  proposed  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  mandatory  price  supports 
for  millable  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
move  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  by 
striking  out,  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  in  line 
14,  the  words  “and  1957  crops”,  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “crop”, 
so  as  to  make  the  amendment  apply  only 
to  this  year’s  crop. 

The  method  of  supports  provided 
under  this  amendment  is  exactly  what 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now 
doing,  except  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
The  Secretary  is  discounting  some  va¬ 
rieties  of  wheat  now  at  20  cents  a  bushel. 
I  believe  these  varieties  should  be  dis¬ 
counted  more.  Certain  varieties  of  wheat 
now  being  processed  are  good  only  for 
feed  purposes.  To  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  had  for  several  years, 
that  of  providing  as  high  a  level  of 
support  for  the  poorest  quality  wheat  the 
farmer  can  grow  as  for  the  top  quality, 
would  break  any  kind  of  price-support 
program. 


There  was  published  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald  this  morn¬ 
ing  a  part  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  in  which  he 
stated,  in  part,  that  he  would  give  the 
cotton  farmers  86  or  87  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  I  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with 
that.  The  surplus  situations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  wheat  and  cotton  are  almost 
identical.  We  have  on  hand  about  a 
year’s  supply,  enough  to  met  our  do¬ 
mestic  requirements  plus  the  anticipated 
or  expected  exports.  Wheat  producers 
have  done  a  little  better  job  this  year 
in  bringing  the  supply  down  to  the  level 
of  our  needs.  Our  wheat  production  this 
year  has  been  about  in  line  with  our 
domestic  needs  plus  exports.  If  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  amendment  would  be 
more  likely  to  support  it  at  87  percent 
of  parity,  which  the  Secretary  has  prom¬ 
ised  for  cotton,  I  might  be  willing  to 
consider  that  figure.  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  would  give  as  much  to  the 
wheat  farmer  as  we  are  now  giving  to 
cotton  producers,  because  the  average 
support  under  this  provision  would  be 
between  85  and  87  percent  of  parity. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  minimum 
support  shall  not  average  less  than  75 
percent  of  parity.  That  means  that  the 
Secretary  can  support  some  of  the  poorer 
quality  of  wheat  at  less  than  75  percent 
if  he  so  desires.  So  it  is  not  giving  more 
to  wheat  than  to  cotton,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  as  much  as  we  are  giving  to 
corn. 

Under  the  corn  provision,  the  corn 
farmers  will  be  given  6  million  acres 
more  than  they  would  have  had  under 
the  law  on  the  statute  books  today.  If 
we  were  to  give  wheat  farmers  6  mil¬ 
lion  additional  acres,  plus  the  81  percent 
supports,  which  the  corn  farmers  have, 
I  think  every  wheat  farmer  would 
take  it. 

I  think  this  provision  is  only  fair.  It 
would  give  to  the  wheat  farmer  only  a 
part  of  what  the  cotton  farmers  and  the 
corn  farmers  are  now  getting. 

Most  people  look  upon  wheat  farmers 
as  being  big  farmers.  Thirty  percent 
of  all  the  wheat  grown  is  grown  by 
farmers  who  have  less  than  25  acres 
of  wheat.  Fifty  percent  of  the  wheat 
grown  in  America  today  is  grown  by 
farmers  who  have  a  maximum  of  50 
acres  of  wheat.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  help  the  smaller  farmers  of  America. 
Certainly,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
ion  to  base  price  supports  on  quality. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  my  friend 
from  Vermont  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  of  5  minutes  as  I  need 
to  make  one  matter  clear. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  every 
sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  wheat 
growers  who  produce  high  quality  wheat 
to  get  better  supports  than  those  who 
produce  low  quality  wheat.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  administrative  impossiblity  to 
work  out  the  problem  along  the  lines 
which  this  section  of  the  bill  provides. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
comparison  of  the  supports  given  the 
wheat  growers  with  those  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  the  cotton  producers. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  we  can  change 
the  standard  grade  and  staple  for  cotton 
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for  price  support  purposes,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  Secretary  cannot  establish 
price  supports  for  cotton  at  86  or  87  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  That  proposal  is  con¬ 
tingent  on  changing  the  base  grade, 
which  would  have  the  probable  effect  of 
lowering  the  support  price  of  cotton 
about  1.6  cents. 

However,  wheat  growers  do  have  an 
advantage  over  using  a  transitional  par¬ 
ity,  which  is  not  enjoyed  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  cotton  growers.  Under  the 
old  parity  formula,  wheat  would  be  $2.51 
a  bushel.  Under  the  new  parity  formula 
it  would  be  $2.19  a  bushel.  Under  the 
transitional  parity  formula  which  is 
being  used  this  year,  the  parity  price  for 
wheat  is  $2.38  a  bushel.  While  wheat  is 
being  supported  at  76  percent  of  the 
transitional  parity,  that  would  be  82  y2 
percent  if  the  new  parity  were  in  effect. 

It  is  true  that  wheat  supports  are 
dropping  about  13  percent  this  year.  If 
the  change  in  the  base  grade  of  cotton 
is  made,  price  supports  for  cotton  will 
drop  about  10  percent.  In  fact,  they  will 
probably  drop  about  10  percent  anyway. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  wheat 
takes  a  harder  rap  under  the  modernized 
parity  formula  than  any  other  com¬ 
modity?  It,  loses  about  30  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  can  say  that  wheat 
suffers  a  greater  letdown  under  the  mod¬ 
ern  formula  than  the  other  basic  com¬ 
modities  do;  or  one  may  say  that  wheat 
enjoyed  greater  benefits  under  the  old 
formula  than  did  other  commodities.  It 
depends  on  how  one  looks  at  it. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  past  6  years, 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment,  wheat  for  export  has  been  sub¬ 
sidized  to  the  extent  of  about  $800  mil¬ 
lion.  Had  half  that  amount  been  spent 
in  subsidizing  the  export  of  cotton,  there 
would  be  no  surplus  cotton  left  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  export  subsidy  on  cotton  since  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II,  when,  as  I 
recall,  an  export  subsidy  was  paid. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  proposed  sup¬ 
ports  for  cotton  are  only  10  percent  be¬ 
low  those  of  last  year,  and  the  supports 
for  wheat  13  percent  below  last  year,  it  is 
also  true  that,  had  cotton,  in  the  past, 
enjoyed  the  same  benefits  in  the  way  of 
subsidies  that  wheat  had,  cotton  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  be  supported  at  90  per¬ 
cent  today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
some  time  on  the  other  side  of  the 
amendment. 

Mi’.  ELLENDER.  Ml*.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
LMr.  Young]  as  much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  will  the  first 
vote  be?  Will  it  be  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 


Young!  or  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  first 
vote  will  be  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young! 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  we  have  that 
amendment  stated?  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
was  moving  to  strike  out  all  of  section 
102. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  should  be  considered  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  or  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  itself.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  offering  his  amendment,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  perfect  the  language  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  would  strike  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  we  have  that 
paragraph  read? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
takes  precedence  over  the  motion  to 
strike  out. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  the  amendment  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “and 
1957”  and  change  the  word  “crops”  to 
“crop”,  so  as  to  read: 

This  paragraph  shall  be  applicable  only  to 
the  1956  crop. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  quite  clear. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  reads  as  though  it  were 
directed  against  the  bill,  whereas  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  would  merely  strike  out  all  the 
language.  I  wonder  if  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  should  be  considered  a  vote  on 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  rather  than 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable — and,  of  course,  it  must  be — 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  accordance 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  that  the  bill 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“and  1957”  on  page  3,  line  1’4,  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  word  “crops”  to  “crop.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  wish  to  jeopardize  the  po¬ 
sition  of  my  own  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the 
Chair  state  the  parliamentary  situation. 

The  reason  why  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  takes  precedence  over  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  text  of 
the  bill,  whereas  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Vermont  proposes  to  strike 
out  the  entire  section. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  takes  precedence, 
but  I  understand  also  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  is  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  rather 
than  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  raising. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  originally  had  stated 
that  his  amendment  was  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
correct.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  an  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  Is  it  not  appropriate  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  unanimous-consent  request 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  to  permit  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  manner 
he  wants  to  amend  it  before  we  have  a 
vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  the  Senate  may  vote  on 
the  Young  amendment  at  this  time.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SVICE  PRESIDENT.  Now  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true 
that  wheat  exports  have  been  subsidized 
for  years.  However,  the  subsidy  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  Wheat  is  probably  the  most  in¬ 
ternational  commodity  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  is  produced  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world.  Our  subsidy  for 
the  export  of  wheat  is  the  third  lowest 
in  the  world.  Even  Turkey  provides  a 
higher  subsidy  for  export  than  does  the 
United  States,  and  we  lend  Turkey  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  its  subsidy  on 
exports. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  is  as  much  in  demand  as  wheat. 
It  has  been  the  staff  of  life  for  2,000 
years  or  more.  People  can  live  on  bread 
and  water  alone.  Our  country  wisely 
undertook  years  ago  to  subsidize  the  ex¬ 
port  of  wheat  under  an  international 
wheat  agreement.  Wheat  falls  into  an 
entirely  different  category  from  any 
other  commodity. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that 
I  hope  the  provision  he  espoused  in  the 
committee  will  prevail.  The  90  percent 
principle  as  it  applies  to  cotton  has  been 
abandoned  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Some  of  the  votes  against  it  were  cast 
by  Senators  from  wheat  States.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
himself  has  always  stood  four-square  for 
90  percent  supports.  Although  cotton 
has  been  eliminated  from  90  percent 
supports,  and  stands  in  danger  of  being 
stricken  further,  I  shall  vote  with  the 
wheat  farmers,  even  though  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment,  incorporated  in  the  bill 
in  committee,  does  not  affect  my  State. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
He  and  I  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  on  the  farm  issue,  to  protect  the 
cotton  farmers  and  the  wheat  farmers. 
I  intend  to  give  them  my  support  at  all 
time.  I  appreciate  the  support  he  has 
given  us. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I,  too,  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  happened  to  be  out 
of  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  discussed  his  amendment, 
which  is  now  in  the  bill.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  his  explaining  it  briefly. 

Mi'.  YOUNG.  It  would  give  90  percent 
support  to  the  best  quality  wheat.  The 
support  could  not  go  below  75  percent. 
Therefore,  we  have  more  flexibility  in 
the  amendment  than  under  the  Ander¬ 
son  Act  of  1949,  and  just  about  as  much 
as  we  had  under  the  Aiken  Act  of  1938. 
It  would  give  90  percent  for  top  quality 
wheat.  That  is  what  the  Secretary  is 
doing  at  this  time.  The  language  ac¬ 
centuates  the  program  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  as  amended  on  the  floor,  pro¬ 
vides  only  a  1-year  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand,  the 
language  provides  90  percent  support  for 
milling  quality  wheat  for  1  year.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  dislike  very  much 
the  use  of  the  word  “flexible.”  I  have 
become  somewhat  allergic  to  the  mere 
mention  of  that  word.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  support  the  Senator’s  position  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  language  in  the 
bill,  section  102,  would  encourage  farm¬ 
ers  to  plant  good  quality  wheat.  If  they 
plant  good  quality  wheat,  they  will  get 
90  percent  support.  If  they  do  not  plant 
that  grade,  they  will  not  get  it.  I  think 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  makes  it  less 
likely  that  the  Government  will  have 
considerable  losses  by  virtue  of  accumu¬ 
lating  inferior  quality  wheat. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  an  incentive  to 
plant  better  wheat.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  will  create  more  mar¬ 
kets  domestically  and  abroad. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  the  suggestion 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  that  only  about  3  percent  of 
the  wheat  produced  would  be  eligible  for 
the  90-percent  support? 

Mi*.  YOUNG.  I  suppose  this  year  all 
but  about  3  or  5  percent  would  be  eligible. 
The  bill  sets  up  an  advisory  commis¬ 
sion — which  would  be  advisory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — to  determine 
in  the  future  what  is  millable  quality 
wheat  and  what  is  not  millable  quality 
wheat,  and  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Only  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  wheat 
would  be  eligible  to  90-percent  support. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No;  almost  all  of  it 
would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  has 
been  my  understanding  that  most  of  the 
dark  Northern  wheat  has  been  sold  on 
the  market  at  90  percent  of  parity  or  bet¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct.  Good 
quality  wheat  last  fall  sold  at  a  premium 
as  high  as  60  cents  a  bushel  over  the  sup¬ 
port  level.  Much  of  the  wheat  has  been 
sold  for  40  to  50  cents  a  bushel  below  sup¬ 
port.  That  indicates  how  badly  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  operated  under  the  present 
method.  It  indicates  why  we  should  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  new  program. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
advisory  commission  which  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  makes  the  judgement  I  antici¬ 
pate  it  will  make  with  respect  to  wheat, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  cost 
the  Government  very  much  to  maintain 
this  incentive  for  growing  good  milling 
wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  much 
time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  in  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  am  sure 
looks  in  the  right  direction.  I  know  he 
wants  to  get  good  quality  wheat.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  we  are 
voting  on.  This  is  a  1-year  90  percent, 
support  provision  for  wheat.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  the  wheat  produced  is  milling 
quality  wheat  or  of  a  standard  that  pro¬ 
duces  milling  quality  wheat. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  that  the 
wheat  produced  shall  be  of  milling  qual¬ 
ity;  it  merely  provides  that  so  long  as  the 
farmer  produces  a  grade  that  ordinarily 
produces  milling  quality  wheat,  it  shall 
have  90  percent  support. 

I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  out 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  trying  to  achieve.  I  believe  he 
would  like  the  wheat  farmers  to  receive 
premiums  for  very  good  wheat,  and  Con¬ 
gress  made  such  provision  in  the  case 


of  durum  wheat  when  that  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota..  Congress  did 
say  that  there  might  be  unlimited  plant¬ 
ings  of  durum  wheat,  up  to  a  reasonable 
amount.  It  gave  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  crop  because  the  people  who 
were  using  it  had  to  pay  premium  prices 
for  it. 

If  the  same  thing  could  be  done  for  all 
varieties  of  wheat  there  could  be  very 
little  objection  to  the  amendment,  but  in 
view  of  the  vote  which  was  taken  on  90 
percent  supports  yesterday,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  the  Senate  should  re¬ 
verse  itself  and  say,  “We  will  not  have 
it  for  cotton,  but  we  will  grant  a  90  per¬ 
cent  support  price  for  1  year  on  wheat.” 
One  year  carries  it  through  an  election 
year,  but  that  is  not  a  very  effective  way 
of  handling  the  matter.  I  think  it  will 
complicate  the  whole  structure,  because 
someone  will  say,  “We  have  done  it  I 
year  for  wheat.  Why  not  do  it  1  year 
for  cotton,  and  1  more  year  for  corn” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  we  have  a  year’s 
supply  of  wheat  on  hand? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  supply 
situation  on  cotton  is  a  little  worse.  We 
have  13  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  we 
have  800  million  bushels  of  wheat.  It 
takes  about  225  million  to  250  million 
bushels  of  wheat  for  us  to  have  good 
housekeeping  arrangements,  so  that  it 
will  go  to  the  mills  at  the  proper  time. 
We  have  something  like  800  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  it. 
As  was  pointed  out  the  other  day,  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  was 
handled  on  such  a  basis  that  we  were 
able  to  sell  wheat  at  50  or  60  cents  a 
bushel.  It  is  now  up  to  87  cents,  and  we 
are  unable  to  move  it.  We  shall  subse¬ 
quently  have  to  make  the  price  $1  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Lloyd  N.  Case,  Director  of  the  Grain  Di¬ 
vision,  in  which  he  says  the  subsidy  rate 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
presently  is  61.80  cents  a  bushel,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954  to  1955  the  rate  was 
74.85  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  in  the  Record,  because  a  statement  was 
given  to  us  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
present  level  was  up  to  87  cents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March  6,  1956. 

Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  In  accordance  with 
your  telephone  request,  the  following  are 
the  average  subsidy  rates  paid  for  wheat 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
and  applicable  subsidy  rates  recorded  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  at  IWA 
prices  but  outside  of  IWA  quotas,  based  on 
records  of  our  Fiscal  Division,  CSS: 
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International  Wheat  Agreement 

Cents  per 
bushel 

Fiscal  year  1854-55 - , - 74.85 

July  1,  1955,  through  Jan.  31,  1956 -  61.80 

CCC  subsidy  not  under  IWA 

Cents  per 
bushel 

Fiscal  year  1954^55 _ 73.80 

July  1,  1955,  through  Jan.  31,  1956 -  71.  80 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lloyd  N.  Case, 
Director,  Grain  Division. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  could  possibly  be 
some  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  exported.  I  imagine  we  do  not  have 
subsidies  that  come  out  even  and  they 
probably  vary  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.*  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  subsidy  mentioned  in  the  letter 
is  in  addition  to  the  price  supports,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  indus¬ 
try  has  had  about  $800  million  worth  of 
subsidies  by  way  of  a  two-price  system 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  and  otherwise,  to  enable  it  to  keep 
up  its  export  levels? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  The  Senate 
has  decided  it  will  not  support  a  90-per¬ 
cent  program.  Even  though  it  is  called 
a  milling-wheat  program,  about  96  per¬ 
cent  of  all  wheat  would  qualify  under 
this  amendment.  If  the  Senate  wants 
to  reverse  itself  and  vote  for  90  percent 
supports  it  has  that  privilege,  but  I  think 
we  should  know  what  we  are  voting  on 
when  we  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  is  a  year’s  supply  of  wheat  on  hand 
by  way  of  surplus  and  that  wheat  grow¬ 
ers,  more  than  any  other  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  have  had  very  strong  support 
in  their  export  business  under  the  In¬ 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement  and  other¬ 
wise,  amounting  to  approximately  $800 
million?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  really  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  price  support  of  90  percent 
would  make  any  difference  in  the  yield 
of  winter  wheat  this  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  On  that  basis,  then, 
it  would  not  make  much  difference 
whether  the  support  price  were  90  per¬ 
cent  or  any  other  figure,  so  far  as  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned.  The  only  place 
it  could  have  any  effect  would  be  in  the 
spring  wheat  area.  In  the  winter  wheat 
belt.  The  only  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  plow  up  growing  wheat. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  To  plow  under 
growing  wheat.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  plowing  under  every 
third  row  of  cotton  and  killing  little 
pigs. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  does  not  think  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  or  any  other  wheat¬ 
growing  State  are  going  to  plow  up  a 


growing  crop  of  wheat  and  receive  in 
return  under  the  acreage  reserve  60  or 
70  percent.  I  do  not  think  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  so, 
either 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  fact,  I  think  this 
is  the  most  logical  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  during  the  entire  discus¬ 
sion,  not  because  I  represent  a  wheat 
section,  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  soil 
bank  will  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
winter-wheat  section.  Second,  it  will 
not  reduce  the  surplus.  Therefore,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  some  consider¬ 
ation  to  those  two  points. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  not  going  to  worry 
about  what  the  Senate  does  with  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  amend¬ 
ment  only  because  it  revives  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  90-percent  supports. 

I  am  sure  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  to  try  to  get  good 
quality  wheat,  but  it  is  an  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  problem.  He  has  made  the  best 
approach  to  it  that  he  could  take.  I  do 
not  question  his  motive,  but,  from  my 
standpoint,  it  is  only  one  more  90 -per¬ 
cent  amendment,  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  which  is  now 
before  it,  because  this  is  the  only  place 
in  the  entire  bill  that  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing  positively  of  benefit  to  the  vast 
number  of  wheat  farmers  scattered 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  wheat  would  have  the  status  of 
a  Little  Orphan  Annie.  It  would  be  the 
only  product  condemned  to  be  worse  off 
in  1956  than  it  was  in  1955. 

On  most  of  the  farm  products  of  the 
land,  the  Congress  has  had  to  put  on 
little  patches  of  special  legislation  to 
meet  the  problem.  That  is  being  done 
with  cotton.  It  was  done  with  rice  and 
tobacco.  We  have  adopted  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  with  reference  to 
corn.  We  have  done  a  little  for  the 
farmers  who  will  get  81  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  but  if  we  pass  the  Aiken  amend¬ 
ment  we  shall  have  taken  away  not  only 
the  support  prices,  but  we  shall  have 
compelled  the  farmer  to  suffer  greater 
cuts  and  reductions  in  income  than  last 
year  and  a  still  greater  disparity  in  the 
cost  price  of  wheat  which  is  already  driv¬ 
ing  him  to  dispair. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  what  the 
amendment  would  take  away  from  the 
wheatgrower  which  he  already  has  to¬ 
day? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  It  will  take  away 
an  additional  number  of  acres,  and  part 
of  his  present  price  support  level. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  no.  It  would  take 
away  something  the  Senator  proposes  to 
give  him.  It  will  not  take  away  any¬ 
thing  from  what  he  now  has.  If  there 


is  to  be  no  bill  at  all,  he  would  still  have 
exactly  what  he  has  today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Except  that  he  has  a 
constant  shrinkage  of  his  acreage  under 
the  formula  of  the  bill,  and  a  lowered 
price  support. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  take  away 
something  of  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  proposes  to  give  him,  in 
addition  to  what  he  has  today. 

This  morning  we  gave  our  wheat 
growers  a  boost  of  50  cents  a  bushel  in 
the  support  of  sorghum.  That  will  help 
tremendously  those  in  the  winter  wheat 
area.  I  am  told  that;  I  have  never 
raised  sorghum.  But  the  amendment 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  does  not 
take  away  a  thing  which  the  wheat 
grower  has  today.  It  simply  takes  away 
something  from  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  thinks  the  farmer  ought 
to  have  in  addition  to  what  he  has  today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  takes  away  from  him 
his  comparable  position  with  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  because,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  at  this  time  will 
also  preclude  the  farmer  from  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  the  soil  bank  in  those 
areas  where  wheat  has  already  been 
planted.  Adoption  of  the  provision  in 
our  committee  bill  would  open  the  door 
of  the  soil  bank  to  the  wheat  farmer, 
as  under  the  corn  amendment  we  have 
sought  to  open  the  doors  of  the  soil  bank 
to  the  corn  farmer. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  asks  what  will  be 
taken  away  from  the  farmer.  It  is  true 
the  amendment  will  not  take  away  any¬ 
thing.  It  has  been  taken  away.  It  will 
have  that  effect  if  the  amendment  apply¬ 
ing  the  law  to  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
calendar  year  1956  only  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand.  There  will  be  a  27- 
cent-a-bushel  reduction  on  the  com¬ 
modity  loan  for  the  1956  crop. 

What  is  proposed  by  the  provision  is 
to  reinstate,  on  what  is  recognized  as 
acceptable  milling  quality  wheat,  90  per¬ 
cent  supports,  but  that  which  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  millable  quality  of  wheat  will 
go  into  the  feed  values,  or  the  75  percent 
bracket. 

That  is  what  is  proposed  in  the  so- 
called  wheat  provision  in  the  bill,  which 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  proposes  to  strike  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  yield 
any  further  at  the  moment,  until  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  my 
argument. 

I  point  out  further  that  even  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  with  his  vast  informa¬ 
tion  on  agricultural  matters,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  he  supports  the  Aiken 
amendment,  stated  that  this  proposal 
“looks  in  the  right  direction.”  I  add 
that  it  looks  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
President’s  message  on  agriculture. 

The  President  said  he  hoped  Congress 
arid  our  committee  would  try  to  find  a 
way  in  which  price  supports  could  be 
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geared  to  quality.  This  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  This  will  be  a  1-year  experi¬ 
ment,  to  see  whether  the  program  will 
work  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  hopes  it  will  work,  or  as  poorly 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fears 
it  will  work.  c 

But,  in  all  events,  in  that  year  the 
wheat  farmer  will  be  provided  with  his 
sole  chance,  as  a  result  of, the  agricul¬ 
tural  bill  passed  this  year,  to  get  the 
benefits  from  the  soil  bank  program  and 
the  benefits  from  the  price  supports, 
which  will  help  to  protect  him  against 
the  cost-price  squeeze. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
pointed  out,  the  proposal  certainly  can¬ 
not  increase  the  production  of  wheat  in 
any  area  where  wheat  has  already  been 
planted;  and  in  the  areas  where  wheat 
has  not  been  planted,  there  are  two  built- 
in  gadgets  which  will  help  reduce  pro¬ 
duction. 

By  planting  the  quality  of  wheat  des¬ 
tined  for  production  as  milling  wheat 
in  the  area  in  which  it  is  planted,  the 
farmer  is  required  to  upgrade  his  opera¬ 
tion  jn  order  to  qualify  for  the  90-percent 
support  price. 

That  means  that  those  who  would  try 
to  grow  quality  wheat  on  land  and  in  a 
climate  which  is  not  destined  to  grow 
it  will  not  produce  it.  It  means  that 
those  who  would  plant  as  many  acres 
as  they  could  in  an  area  where  a  bounti¬ 
ful  crop  of  poor  grade  wheat  could  be 
harvested  will  produce  a  smaller  number 
of  acres,  but  will  get  a  higher  quality 
wheat. 

So  the  proposal  moves  in  good  direc¬ 
tions.  We  provide  the  farmer  with  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  soil 
bank,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  get  price 
supports  on  quality  production,  plus  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  will  help  to  reduce 
the  big  surpluses  which  exist  in  the 
wheat  areas. 

I  think  we  would  be  derelict  in  our 
duty  to  permit  an  agricultural  bill  to 
pass  in  1956  which  by  one  gadget  or 
gimmick,  or  another  does  something  for 
tobacco  and  rice,  does  something  for 
cotton,  does  something  for  corn — and  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  help  the 
livestock  producers — does  something  for 
the  other  feed  grains,  but  says  to  the 
wheat  farmer,  “So  far  as  you  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  picked  you  out  to  be 
the  all-American  sucker.  You  can  go 
down  the  drain.” 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  wants  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  wants 
to  do  it.  I  do  not  believe  the  adminis¬ 
tration  wants  to  do  it.  I  do  not  believe 
our  friends  from  the  South,  where  cot¬ 
ton  is  grown,  want  to  launch  that  kind 
of  attack  on  the  wheat  fai’mers.  I  do 
not  believe  the  farmers  who  raise  tobac¬ 
co  want  to  single  out  the  wheat  farmers 
and  make  them  the  whipping  boys.  I  do 
not  believe  Senators  from  urban  areas 
want  to  reject  the  fact  that  the  wheat 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of 
justice  and  fair  play,  the  same  kind  of 
protection,  for  at  least  12  months,  while 
we  find  out  how  the  soil-bank  procedure 
works,  while  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  more  efficient  and  effective 
methods  to  gear  price  supports  to  quality 
wheat,  and  at  least  enable  the  wheat 


farmer  to  meet  the  challenge  of  increas¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  year  in  which  we  are 
presently  living. 

So  I  implore  Senators,  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  measure,  to  give  us  a  12-month 
breathing  spell ;  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  bring  the  wheat  farmer  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  whereby  we  are  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  the  entire  segment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture. 

If  we  reject  the  proposal,  we  deprive 
the  wheat  farmer  of  a  better  parity 
formula;  we  deprive  him  of  his  price 
supports.  We  may  find  in  July  that  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  has  ex¬ 
pired  without  being  renewed,  because  the 
British  are  raising  a  considerable  amount 
of  opposition  to  the  agreement. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  or  Congress 
or' the  administration  wants  to  pick  on 
the  wheat  farmer;  but  that  is  certainly 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  nothing. 

I  implore  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  modified,  as 
it  has  been,  to  cover  a  12-month  period, 
in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  give 
some  element  of  justice  for  so  short  a 
time  at  least  to  so  many  farmers  who 
raise  wheat. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  1954  wheat  was  supported  at  $2.2'4; 
and  that  under  the  76  percent  of  parity 
it  will  be  supported  at  $1.81  in  this  year, 
1956?  That  would  be  the  top  price  for 
milling  quality  wheat. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  If  the 
percentage  figures  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  price  per  bushel,  which  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  product,  it  is  a  shocking 
thing,  so  shocking  that  I  think  no  Sena¬ 
tor  who  understands  the  facts  will  want 
to  subscribe  to  it  by  his  vote  in  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  simply  want  to  reen¬ 
force  what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  ThyeL 

I  wish  to  make  an  argument  for  the 
small-business  men  who  live  in  towns  in 
the  Wheat  Belt  of  the  country.  First, 
I  think  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  nondiscriminatoi'y  features  of 
the  bill  in  relationship  to  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer.  We  are  seeking  to  relate  in  prin¬ 
ciple  the  wheat  producers  to  what  we 
have  already  done  for  the  corn  producers 
and  some  of  the  other  grain  producers. 

We  cannot  justify  a  discriminatory 
bill,  a  bill  which  discriminates  against 
some  farmers  and  gives  benefits  to 
others.  I  want  all  farmers  to  receive 
equal  treatment.  That  is  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  was,  in  effect, 
saying.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
difference  between  the  support  price 
which  milling  wheat  will  get  and  the 
support  price  which  nonmilling  wheat 
will  get,  the  final  average  support  parity 
for  wheat  will  be  somewhere  between  86 
and  87  percent,  in  round  numbers.  I  am 
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not  going  to  quibble  over  some  slight  dif¬ 
ference.  At  least,  under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  we  shall  be  doing  for  the  wheat 
producers  what,  in  effect,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  done  for  the  corn  producers  and 
some  of  the  other  grain  producers.  I 
think  that  is  only  fair  and  equitable. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  give  Senators 
my  word  that  the  merchants  in  the  small 
towns  who  rely  for  their  income  on  the 
wheat  areas  are  not  doing  so  well.  They 
are  not  doing  so  well  because  the  wheat 
producers  are  not  doing  well.  We  may 
as  well  face  the  fact  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wheat  producers  has 
dropped.  Their  purchases  in  turn  have 
dropped.  Many  of  them  are  buying  on 
credit. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  in  the  last  10 
minutes  I  have  discussed  with  one  of 
the  wheat  producer  leaders  of  my  own 
State,  who  is  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Senate,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  on 
the  wheat  producers  of  my  State.  He 
said  it  would  be  of  great  help.  Let  me 
emphasize,  it  would  be  of  great  help  to 
the  merchants  in  the  so-called  wheat 
towns  to  have  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmers  brought  back  to  somewhere 
near  a  decent  level. 

I  think  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Senators  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  make  a  clear-cut  case  for  the 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  who,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  so  many  others,  has  risen  on  the  floor 
to  fight  for  justice  and  equity  for  the 
wheat  producers.  We  are  not  asking  for 
any  advantage.  We  are  asking  for  equal 
treatment.  The  amendment  is  aimed  at 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  think  the  matter  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  deserves  the  earnest 
consideration  of  those  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  record  of  this  Congress.  I 
wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to  those  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  record  the 
Republican  Party  is  going  to  make  in 
this  Congress,  and  to  those  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  record  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  is  going  to  make  in  this 
Congress. 

Last  year  wheat  was  supported  at  82 
percent  of  parity.  This  year  it  is  going 
to  be  supported  at  76  percent  of  parity, 
unless  the  section  proposed  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  shall  be  kept  in  the  bill,  or  some 
other  takes  its  place. 

What  is  the  record'  on  the  pending 
bill?  We  have  already  established  a 
situation  whereby  cotton  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  86  or  87  percent  of  parity.  In 
this  connection  I  refer  my  colleagues  to 
the  letter  which  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  read  a  few 
days  ago.  Cotton  will  be  supported  at 
86  or  87  percent  of  parity.  Under  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  as  adopted, 
corn  is  going  to  be  supported  at  81  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  But,  unless  the  section 
102  on  page  2  shall  remain  in  the  bill, 
wheat  will  be  supported  at  76  percent  of 
parity  in  the  absence  of  other  action. 
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I  doubt  that  that  is  the  record  the 
Democratic  leadership  or  the  Republican 
leadership  wants  to  make.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  or  the 
administration  wants  a  record  written 
that  will  say,  “We  give  87  percent  to  cot¬ 
ton  for  1956  and  81  percent  to  corn  for 
1956,  but  when  it  comes  to  wheat,  which 
is  a  basic  commodity,  we  give  it  a 
76-percent  deal  for  this  year.” 

It  is  not  fair.  It  is  not  right.  It 
smacks  of  special  treatment  for  corn  and 
cotton,  and  discrimination  against 
wheat.  I  do  not  think  Congress  will 
want  to  write  that  kind  of  record. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  seems 
to  be  considering  this  matter  in  terms 
of  votes.  If  that  be  true,  suppose  we 
extend  90  percent  of  parity  until  the  1st 
of  November. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  more. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  he  wanted  to  cosponsor 
an  amendment  to  give  90  percent  of 
parity  to  the  basic  commodities? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  either,  but  I 
wished  to  assure  him  that  if  he  did,  some 
of  us  would  join  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida,  and  more  time  if  he 
needs  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  will  suffice.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  action  of 
our  distinguished  friend,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
in  the  very  beginning  of  this  debate  in 
asking  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  second 
year  during  which  the  proposed  increase 
to  90  percent  would  apply,  and  confining 
it  to  this  year,  the  good  election  year  of 
1956,  speaks  rather  loudly  as  to  what  it  is 
that  we  have  in  mind  in  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  only  thinking  that 
we  should  coincide  wheat  with  what  we 
are  doing  for  cotton.  The  Secretary  says 
he  is  going  to  support  cotton  at  86  or  87 
percent  of  parity.  That  is  a  1-year  deal. 
I  want  wheat  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator.  I  suppose  it  is  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  announced  in  the  Record 
that  he  is  ready  to  propose — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  already  been  printed,  and 
is  lying  on  the  desks  of  each  of  us — an 
amendment  to  extend  for  1  year  90  per¬ 
cent  price  supports  for  cotton,  corn,  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  anything  else  that  was  covered 
in  the  action  which  was  taken  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  proposed  is  just 
as  clear  as  a  bell.  It  is  designed  to  undo, 
or  begin  to  undo,  the  action  we  took 
yesterday,  for  the  political  year  1956,  and 
no  longer.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  friend  to  this  fact:  If  it 
is  a  good  program,  if  it  is  a  sellable  pro¬ 


gram,  if  it  is  a  defensible  program  for 
1956.  it  certainly  ought  to  be  for  1957. 
If  anything  was  needed - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Florida  with  his  customary  sense 
of  fairness,  will  recognize  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  1956  and  1957  which 
is  not  political,  but  economic,  in  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  1956 
wheat  crop  has  already  been  planted. 
This  proposal  will  enable  the  farmers 
who  have  already  planted  to  share  in  the 
benefits  and  bounties  of  agriculture  in 
the  year  1956. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  brings  me  to  another  point.  I 
noted  a  great  inconsistency  between  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  and  the  point  just  made  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  said  the  soil  bank  can¬ 
not  apply  in  1956,  because  most  of  the 
wheat  has  been  planted.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  now  says  what  has 
been  also  said  by  one  of  my  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  friends  who  has  just  spoken, 
that  if  we  put  the  program  into  effect, 
we  can  expect  to  see  a  material  up¬ 
surge  in  quality  by  reason  of  plantings  of 
other  varieties. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senators  involved 
in  the  offering  of  the  particular  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending  are  grasping  at  every 
possible  straw  to  make  good  political 
grist  for  the  mills  in  this  year  of  1956, 
and  have  forgotten  that  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  amendment  of  the  bill,  which 
was  their  bill,  they  have  shown  they  are 
not  willing  to  stand  up  and  defend  that 
program  for  the  year  which  will  follow, 
but  they  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  en¬ 
acted  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  CARL¬ 
SON,  and  Mr.  MUNDT  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  has  misquoted  me,  and  I  think  the 
record  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  yield  to  no  Senator  at  this  time. 
I  am  speaking  on  limited  time. 

If  there  needed  to  be  any  announce¬ 
ment  made  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
abandoned,  by  the  offering  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  amendment,  the  good  old  ram¬ 
part  which  was  based  on  sound  and 
economic  grounds,  and  have  come  in¬ 
stead  to  the  political  rampart  of  “Yes; 
we  must  have  something  for  1956,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  year  when  our  con¬ 
stituents  are  voting,”  particularly  when 
we  note  the  degree  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
are  running  for  reelection  in  1956,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
is  involved  here  now  is  a  political  re¬ 
trenchment  and  a  falling  back  on  po¬ 
litical  ramparts.  Do  not  think  the 
farmers  will  not  see  that,  and  do  not 
think  the  public  will  not  understand  it. 
This  is  a  political  step,  and  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  to  defend  it. 

I  see  some  of  my  distinguished  friends 
on  the  other  side  smiling.  I  am  glad 
they  have  the  good  humor  to  do  that.  I 


expected  it  of  them  but  we  all  know  now 
that  they  are  playing  politics  in  a  big 
way. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  ought  to  consider  seriously  is 
this:  If  we  decline  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  if  we  leave  in  the  90  percent  of 
parity  for  the  good  political  year  of  1956, 
let  us  remember  that  our  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota  and  other  Senators 
have  ready  an  amendment  which  they 
have  had  printed,  and  which  they  have 
announced,  which  would  undo  what  we 
did  yesterday  for  1  year,  that  same  po¬ 
litical  year,  which  would  get  the  Senate 
into  the  indefensible  position  of  doing 
two  things :  First,  putting  our  case  on  the 
basis  of  playing  good  politics,  instead  of 
playing  sound  economics;  and,  second, 
getting  ourselves  in  the  position  of  doing 
more  for  wheat — which  has  received  the 
greatest  expenditure  of  public  funds,  by 
way  of  subsidy,  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  any  commodity.  Furthermore,  wheat 
is  in  serious  trouble  because  there  are  a 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  in  surplus;  and, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  well  knows,  wheat  is  in  trouble 
principally,  not  in  his  area,  where  qual¬ 
ity  wheat  is  produced,  but,  rather,  in  the 
areas  where  inferior  wheat  is  produced, 
because  I  remember  hearing  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  who  testified  before  our 
committee,  Tell  us  that  their  wheat  was 
selling  above  parity.  Why?  Because 
they  were  producing  good,  sound,  hard 
wheat  which  all  the  millers  wanted,  and 
that  wheat  was  not  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  finished  making  my  points,  but  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  reaching  for 
straws  and  is  misquoting  my  arguments 
by  saying  that  I  differed  from  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  says,  I  have  alleged  that  in 
respect  to  the  areas  of  the  country  where 
wheat  has  already  been  planted  the 
adoption  of  the  Young  amendment 
would  increase  the  quality  of  the  wheat, 
let  me  say  that  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing.  What  I  said  was  that  in  the  case 
of  the  areas  where  wheat  has  already 
been  planted,  adoption  of  the  Young  pro¬ 
visions  would  increase  the  income  the 
farmers  would  get  from  the  wheat  they 
have  already  planted,  and  there  is  no 
other  avenue  by  which  they  can  get  any 
substantial  benefit  from  the  bill  if  we 
sabotage  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  made  his  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  has  implied  that  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
proposes  that  the  words  “and  1957”  be 
stricken  out,  so  as  thus  to  make  the 


1956 
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amendment  applicable  to  1956,  he  has 
suggested  a  purely  political  approach. 

Let  me  say  that  I  hope  that  before 
the  Senate  completes  its  action  on  the 
bill,  it  will  consider  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  has  prepared.  I  am  a  cospon¬ 
sor  of  the  amendment,  and  it  proposes  a 
long-range  approach  to  the  wheat 
problem. 

But  at  this  time  let  us  consider  the 
1956  situation,  to  see  whether  the  ar¬ 
rangement  proposed  for  cotton  and  the 
arrangement  established  for  corn  are 
such  as  to  justify  the  remarks  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  has  made. 

The  so-called  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment,  dealing  with  corn,  is  for  1  year. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald  for  March 
9,  and  from  it  I  read  a  paragraph  from 
a  letter  which  is  said  to  have  been  made 
public  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  as  addressed  to  him  under 
date  of  March  7.  That  letter  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  reads 
in  part,  as  follows: 

In,  the  event  satisfactory  legislation  passed 
with  respect  to  these  items,  i.  e.,  the  soil 
bank,  new  parity,  and  change  in  the  staple 
length,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  set  the 
support  level  for  cotton  for  1956  at  about  86 
or  87  percent  of  parity. 

That,  it  will  be  noted,  is  a  1-year  deal 
as  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  86  or  87 
percent  for  1956. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  how  he  can  maintain 
that  there  is  anything  more  political  in 
the  approach  to  wheat  than  there  is  in 
the  approach  to  cotton  and  to  corn.  The 
corn  amendment,  which  has  been 
adopted,  is  for  1956.  In  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  sug¬ 
gestion  for  cotton  is  for  1956. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that 
by  these  means  we  have  established  an 
86-  or  87-percent  approach  for  1  year 
for  cotton,  based  on  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  an  81 -per¬ 
cent  1-year  approach  for  corn,  under 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment.  So  I 
said — and  I  think  I  was  correct — that  if 
we  have  an  87-percent  approach  for  cot¬ 
ton  for  1956,  and  if  we  have  an  81 -per¬ 
cent  approach  for  corn  for  1956 — both 
limited  to  1956 — then  certainly  we  are 
warranted  in  looking  at  the  kind  of  rec¬ 
ord  the  Congress  is  making  if  we  remove 
section  102  and  leave  wheat  with  only 
76-percent  support  for  1956. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  argument  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  it 
is  that  he  thinks  politics  has  been  played 
with  reference  to  cotton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  further 
time  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  'Yes;  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  if 
that  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  additional. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  about  to  say,  as  I  understand  the 


argument  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Young],  it  is  that  he  thinks 
politics  has  been  played  with  reference 
to  cotton — with  which  I  do  not  agree; 
and  he  thinks  politics  has  been  played 
with  reference  to  corn — with  which  I  do 
not  agree;  and  therefore  he  says,  “Let  us 
make  it  unanimous,  and  have  a  1956  pro¬ 
gram  for  wheat” — which  is,  as  clearly  as 
can  be,  a  political  stratagem  and  a  po¬ 
litical  maneuver. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  Senators  can 
vote  as  they  see  fit.  However,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  was  not  affected  by  the 
cotton  amendment  and  I  was  not  affected 
by  the  corn  amendment;, and  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  speaking  from  my  conviction  and  the 
belief  that  the  90  percent  price-support 
-  provision  has  been  the  bad  root  of  our 
greatest  trouble,  and  has,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  brought  on  the  surplus,  and 
that  the  possibility  of  enactment  into  law 
of  the  good  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be 
jeopardized  by  any  restoration  of  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  in  this  case,  because  if  the 
President  has  the  self-respect  which  I 
think  he  has,  he  will  not  sign  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  90-percent  price  supports. 

In  concluding,  insofar  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  if 
the  Senate  wishes  to  stand  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  as  considering — in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  bill,  which  has  such  tre¬ 
mendous  economic  implications — the 
primary  question  to  be  politics  in  1956, 
then  the  adoption  of  the  position  taken 
by  those  who  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
will  certainly  put  us  clearly  and  con¬ 
clusively  in  that  position. 

I  do  not  care  to  be  in  that  position; 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  that 
case,  I  think  we  would  be  in  it  just  as 
clearly  as  if  we  were  to  state  as  a  part 
of  the  provision  itself,  “This  price  sup¬ 
port  will  expire  after  November  8,  1956.” 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  being  unfair  in  his  in¬ 
ference.  I  would  gladly  have  this  ar¬ 
rangement  made  for  2  years;  but  since 
the  administration  has  given  cotton  and 
corn  a  1-year  deal,  it  seems  only  proper 
to  make  a  similar  arrangement  in  the 
case  of  wheat.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  wheat  farmer  would  be  tickled 
to  death  to  have  5  million  additional 
acres  and  to  have  price  support  at  81 
percent  of  parity.  Certainly  the  wheat 
farmer  would  be  tickled  to  death  to  have 
that  arrangement  made. 

But  since  the  administration  has  made 
these  two  1-year  deals,  is  it  wrong  to 
make  the  wheat  provision  conform  to 
them?  I  propose  that  reluctantly,  but  I 
thought  it  was  the  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  cotton  and  wheat  is  that  wheat 
has  had  the  beneficent  support  of  the 
Government  to  the  tune  of  over  $800 
million,  in  sustaining  its  export  program. 
Cotton  has  not  had  anything  like  that. 
If  cotton  had  had  anything  of  that  sort, 
coton  would  not  be  in  trouble  now. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Was  not  wheat  in  the 
greatest  demand,  and  more  seriously 
needed,  during  the  war  than  anything 
else,  except  cotton — and  also  since  the 
war — to  keep  the  whole  world  alive? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wheat 
has  done  a  wonderful  job;  and  if  in  this 
bill  we  can  provide  anything  for  wheat, 

I  shall  be  happy  to  have  that  done.  But 
in  my  judgment  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  not  going  about  the  matter  in 
the  right  way  in  seeking  to  restore  90 
percent  of  parity  for  wheat,  and  particu¬ 
larly  when  that  is  predicated  on  the  year 
1956,  because  I  believe  that,  regardless  of 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  such  action 
will  result  in  labeling  all  Senators  who 
support  it  as  thinking  primarily  of  the 
fall  of  1956. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  provided  for  98  percent  sup¬ 
port,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  be  correct.  But  I  believe  that 
under  this  provision,  the  average  sup¬ 
port  for  wheat  would  be  around  86  per¬ 
cent  or  87  percent  of  parity,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  providing  for  cotton. 
If  it  were  a  straight  90  percent,  I  should 
say  the  Senator  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  statement  from  the  Senator.  I 
hope  it  will  be  remembered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  when  we  come  to  consider  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  providing  for  a  straight  90  per¬ 
cent  for  1956,  for  other  commodities. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  what ' 
basis  does  the  Senator  pretend  to  say 
what  amendment  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  or  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  going  to  offer? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  amendment  was  printed  and  was 
lying  on  the  desk.  I  talked  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  prepared  the  amendment. 
Yesterday  when  it  was  not  offered  as  a 
substitute  I  asked  him  why  not.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  said  he  was  going  to  hold  it  and 
offer  it  later. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  did  not  say  he 
was  going  to  offer  it  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Just  what  was  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  South 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 

expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  1  minute  more,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  has 
31  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  state  his 
recollection  of  what  happened.  As  I  re¬ 
call,  the  Senator  said  he  was  not  going 
to  offer  his  amendment  at  that  time.  I 
had  been  advised  that  he  had  intended 
to  offer  it  from  the  floor.  The  Senator 
stated  that  he  intended  to  offer  it  later. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
printed  amendments  will  show  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  did  have  an 
amendment  printed,  which  would  strike 
out  the  words  “and  1957,”  which  would 
have  to  be  offered,  were  it  to  have  been 
offered,  before  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  was  voted  upon.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  decided  not  to  offer  the 
amendment,  and  had  no  other  amend¬ 
ment  printed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  remem¬ 
bers  my  discussing  the  subject  with  him, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  I 
said  that  the  matter  could  be  approached 
by  a  motion  to  reinstate  the  language 
with  a  substantive  change  but  I  was  not 
sure  I  would  offer  it,  that  I  would  wait 
and  see  what  happened.  I  saw  what 
happened — a  decisive  vote  for  the  An¬ 
derson  amendment — and  concluded  not 
to  offer  a  substitute  amendment  after¬ 
ward. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  state 
that  he  was  holding  it  for  later  in  the 
debate? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  pointed  out 
that  that  particular  amendment  would 
have  had  to  have  been  offered  before  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  voted  upon.  The  printed 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  applied  to  section  101.  That 
amendment  would  have  had  to  be  voted 
upon  before  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  offered  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  state  what  he  said 
about  offering  it  later? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  said  he  would 
wait  and  see  how  things  went,  and  that 
he  might  offer  language  which  would  re¬ 
store  the  portion  of  the  language  relating 
to  1956;  but  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  saw  what  happened  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  he  concluded  not  to  offer 
an  amendment  on -that  point. 

Mi-.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no<  great 
difference  between  the  recollection  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  my  own. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
stand. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  did  not  have 
any  amendment  printed  other  than  the 
oj^e  to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  accept  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  covering  the  discussion.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  recollections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  rose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  be 
recognized  in  my  own  right. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
me  5  minutes? 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  proposal  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  I 
think  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 


has  made  a  good  case.  He  has  pointed 
out  what  is  an  obvious  fact,  but  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  in  some  difficulty  because  the 
plane  of  politics,  when  it  comes  from  a 
source  other  than  Mr.  Benson,  is  illegal. 
If  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  could 
get  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
telephone  and  get  him  to  say  that  it 
would  be  all  right  to  have  this  provision 
in  the  bill,  it  would  have  the  aura  of 
respectability. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
down  to  the  Senate,  wheeling  and  deal¬ 
ing  for  days.  Thus  far  he  has  been  artfie 
to  split  the  Senate  up  into  small  seg¬ 
ments,  commodity  by  commodity. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  corn 
amendment  was  a  special  deal.  The 
cotton  proposal  is  a  special  deal.  It  does 
not  help  many  of  the  cotton  farmers, 
but  it  is  a  special  deal. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  a  committee  provision, 
considered  in  committee,  duly  arrived  at 
in  committee.  It  was  discussed  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  voted  upon  by  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  Senate.  It  is  no 
deal.  It  involves  no  politics.  It  is  a  legit¬ 
imate  legislative  proposal. 

However,  I  regret  that  apparently  the 
only  way  we  can  get  a  majority  vote  for 
anything  is  to  obtain  for  it  a  political 
blessing  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stall 
the  debate  long  enough  so  that  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  can  be  consulted,  to  see  whether  or 
not  he  will  put  his  seal  of  approval  on  it. 
If  he  puts  his  political  seal  on  it,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  will  be  accepted.  It  will  be 
cleansed,  purified,  and  adapted  to  the 
current  political  situation. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  90  percent  on 
milling  quality  wheat.  I  think  it  is  de¬ 
served.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
for  the  senior  and  junior  Senators  from 
South  Dakota  to  argue  that  the  wheat 
farmer  is  receiving  a  raw  deal,  76  percent 
of  parity  under  the  most  severe  acreage 
allotments  of  any  crop.  Wheat  farmers 
cannot  survive  under  that  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion. 

What  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  proposed  related  to  a  particular  va¬ 
riety  of  wheat,  milling  quality  wheat.  He 
took  the  testimony.  He  has  done  what 
the  producers  of  the  milling  variety  of 
wheat,  which  is  not  in  surplus  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  have  asked  for. 

Most  of  the  wheat  in  storage  today  is 
not  the  milling  variety  of  wheat,  and  the 
supports  being  offered  here  are  upon  a 
particular  species,  variety,  or  type. 

There  is  no  legitimacy  to  the'  argu¬ 
ment  that,  after  we  have  practically 
wrecked  three-fourths  of  the  farm  bill, 
we  should  wreck  the  remainder  of  it. 
Apparently  the  argument  that  is  being 
used  is  this:  “We  have  taken  the  heart 
out  of  the  cotton  farmer;  we  have  given 
the  corn  farmer  a  good  beating  over  the 
head  with  a  cornstalk  with  a  lead  pipe 
in  it.  We  are  about  ready  to  operate  on 
the  peanut  farmers,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  farmers.  We  surely  did  not  help  the 
cattle  raiser  or  the  hog  farmer.” 

The  argument  is,  “Let  us  be  logical; 
let  us  be  consistent.  We  have  been  mur¬ 
dering  all  of  them,  except  the  wheat 
farmer.  Let  us  get  him.” 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  on  this  kind  of  chipping 
away  at  a  farm  program  which  could  be 
effective.  I  should  like  to  know  that  at 
least  on  one  commodity  in  this  bill  the 
Senate  considered  the  interest  of  the 
farmer.  The  wheat  farmer  is  just  as 
deserving  as  anyone  else. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  exhibited  a  kind  and  magnani¬ 
mous  treatment  and  consideration  which 
I  had  hoped  would  prevail.  If  I  correct¬ 
ly  recall  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
said,  it  was  something  to  this  effect:  The 
cotton  farmer  got  a  bad  deal,  but  he  did 
not  hold  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
accountable.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  been  a  true  friend  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  farmer,  the  hog  farmer,  the  wheat 
farmer,  and  all  other  farmers.  I  am 
here  to  rally  to  his  defense.  I  will  vote 
with  him  not  only  once,  but  3  or  4 
times,  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so.  I 
think  he  deserves  the  kind  of  support 
for  which  he  has  worked.  No  Senator 
has  worked  more  diligently  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  represents  than  has  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  committee  proposal. 
This  is  not  a  synthetic  proposal  which 
came  from  the  executive  branch. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  legislating.  If 
Mr.  Benson  wants  a  vote  in  the  Senate, 
let  him  get  himself  elected  to  the  Senate. 

1  do  not  like  the  proxies  he  is  exercising. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  Che 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  stated  that  the  mere  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  other  elements  of 
agriculture  are  about  destroyed  is  no 
reason  to  destroy  the  wheat  farmer.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  Before  we  are 
through,  we  had  better  save  one  breed 
of  farmer,  so  that  future  generations  will 
know  what  farmers  looked  like.  The 
wheat  farmer  happens  to  be  in  that  cate¬ 
gory,  which  is  his  good  fortune.  There 
is  no  reason  for  exterminating  them  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  again  exhibited  charity  and 
compassion,  as  well  as  good  judgment. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  very  few 
farm  families  left;  and  if  we  keep  a  few 
on  wheat  farms,  it  will  be  very  beneficial 
for  future  generations.  At  least  it  will 
be  some  guide  as  to  what  the  past  was 
like,  and  our  children  may  know  what 
kind  of  Americans  once  lived  in  this  land. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 

wish  to  repeat  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  is  doing  a 
herculean  job  in  the  debate.  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  price  support  on 
wheat  is  at  76  percent  at  the  present  time 
because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
substantially  reduced  the  set-aside  on 
wheat  to  429  million  bushels.  If  he  had 
left  it  at  529  million  bushels,  the  price 
support  would  be  around  83  percent. 
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It  is  very  interesting  that  we  should 
raise  the  acreage  for  corn.  We  raised  it 
from  43  million  acres  to  51  million  acres. 
I  supported  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  an 
injustice  to  corn  producers  or  to  any 
other  producers.  However,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  if  the  set-aside  on  wheat 
had  been  left  at  500  million  bushels,  the 
parity-support  price  would  be  83  percent 
of  parity. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  get  some  of  our 
friends  who  have  been  leading  the  fight 
against  the  wheat  farmers  to  agree  to 
raising  the  set-aside  on  wheat  from  429 
million  to  500  million  bushels,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  what  we  have  done  for  the 
corn  producers.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  pointed  out,  the  amend¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young!  in  commit¬ 
tee  and  incorporated  in  the  bill,  is  a  very 
sound  provision,  and  it  does  equality 
of  justice  to  the  wheat  producers. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  with 
reference  to  what  has  been  said  about 
politics  having  entered  the  farm  debate. 
I  hope  there  is  politics  in  the  debate.  I 
hope  this  is  still  a  political  body.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  a  body  of  politicians, 
using  that  word  in  the  proper  sense.  I 
hope,  it  is  made  up  of  politicians  elected 
to  represent  their  respective  constitu¬ 
encies.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pointing 
out  that  when  I  am  making  my  fight  on 
the  farm  bill,  in  trying  to  return  the 
purchasing  power  to  the  farmer  and  to 
provide  him  with  a  decent  living,  I  am 
carrying  out  what  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  my  State.  I  am  not  at  all 
frightened  by  the  charge  that  some  po¬ 
litical  considerations  may  be  involved  in 
the  debate.  I  hope  they  are  involved  in 
the  debate.  I  hope  the  Senate  has  po¬ 
litical  responsibility  in  seeking  to  carry 
out  what  I  think  is  the  clear  wish  of  the 
constituencies  of  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  the  will  of  our  con¬ 
stituencies  is  to  return  to  the  farmers 
a  decent  purchasing  power  so  that  they 
shall  have  a  sound  economic  level,  and 
so  that  big  business  shall  not  be  the 
only  industry  to  enjoy  profits  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  it  not  be 
fair  to  characterize  the  three  stages  of 
the  agricultural  policy*  of  this  country 
as  the  New  Deal,  the  Pair  Deal,  and  the 
Sliding  Deal? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Collapsible  Deal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Sliding  Deal, 
with  collapsible  supports. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer], 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Young!.  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  some  of  the  oldtimers  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  have  forgotten  what  the  wheat 
farmer  did  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  and  why  some  of  our  farmers 
find  themselves  in  difficulty.  They  find 
themselves  in  difficulty  because  in  World 
War  I  they  were  told  to  plant  and  to 
plant  and  to  plant.  All  over  Kansas  and 


all  over  the  great  wheat  area  millions 
of  acres  were  broken  up  for  the  planting 
of  wheat.  Wheat  was  planted  on  sub- 
marginal  land,  along  railroad  rights-of- 
way,  and  in  parks  in  cities.  Not  only 
that,  but  farmers  had  to  get  seed  loans 
from  their  Government.  Canada  can¬ 
celed  all  its  seed  loans  a  year  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  However,  in  North 
Dakota^  49,000  out  of  50,000  farmers 
got  such  loans,  and  all  but  4,000  have 
repaid  the  loans.  The  4,000  farmers  are 
still  paying  6  percent  interest  on  their 
loans. 

I  support  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota,  and  by 
the  Senators  from  Minnesota.  The 
farmers  are  entitled  to  some  income. 

Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  support 
themselves,  Mr.  President,  but  they  must 
have  money  to  pay  back  the  money  they 
borrowed  from  the  Government  when 
they  did  everything  they  could  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Government  in  time  of  war. 

As  I  said,  Canada  canceled  those 
loans,  but  the  United  States  did  not. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  still  paying  6- 
percent  interest  on  them.  In  some  cases 
the  interest  alone  has  amounted  to  2  or 
3  times  what  the  original  loan  was  when 
it  was  made.  Certainly  the  wheat 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of 
deal  as  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
said  was  accorded  the  corn  farmer  and 
the  cotton  farmer.  I  thank  him  for 
putting  in  this  amendment  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  fighting  for  the  rights  of  the 
wheat  farmers  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  what 
the  cotton  farmer  is  going  to  receive  in 
the  way  of  special  benefits.  But  where 
are  those  benefits?  Are  they  real,  or 
tangible?  They  are  not,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  only  conditional.  Their  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  conditioned  upon  three  pre¬ 
requisites.  All  the  talk  about  special 
treatment  for  cotton  is  based  on  a  letter 
dated  March  2,  addressed  to  the  Honor¬ 
able  George  D.  Aiken,  and  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  T.  Benson. 
This  letter  outlines  what  cotton  farmers 
might  expect,  provided  certain  condi¬ 
tions  precedent  are  met.  Let  me  be 
frank,  Mr.  President.  These  benefits 
which  may  flow  to  the  cotton  industry 
are  predicated  on  what  Congress  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  to  S.  3183.  As  I  interpret  the 
letter,  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  that 
the  90-percent  provision  be  stricken, 
which  was  of  course  done  yesterday,  but 
at  least  two  other  matters  will  have  to 
be  attended  to  also.  These  are,  first,  the 
calculation  of  the  support  price  based  on 
the  average  grade  and  staple,  instead  of 
the  present  seven-eighths  standard,  and, 
second,  the  defeat  of  the  dual  parity  for¬ 
mula.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  still 
to  be  met.  Whether  they  will  be  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  amend¬ 
ment  providing  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  for  millable  wheat,  as 
written  in  the  bill.  I  did  this  because, 
as  it  has  been  stated  on  several  occasions, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  studied  this  provision  carefully, 
and  determined  that  it  had  great  merit. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  May,  when  the 
committee  first  voted  to  hold  grass-roots 
hearings  throughout  the  Nation,  there 
was  a  feeling  among  some  of  us  that  if  we 
could  find  a  formula  under  which  we 
could  write  into  the  bill  a  support  price 
of  90  percent  of  parity  for  quality-grade, 
readily  salable,  commodities  we  might  be 
able  to  help  our  farmers  economically, 
stimulate  the  production  of  desirable, 
marketable  commodities,  and  discourage 
the  production  of  commodities  for  which 
no  ready  markets  exist. 

We  elicited  testimony  as  to  how  we 
might  do  so  not  only  among  the  wit¬ 
nesses  that  we  heard  throughout  the 
country,  but  soon  after  the  hearings 
were  concluded  I,  myself,  wrote  many 
letters  to  millers  and  spinners,  and  to 
attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  committee  staff  and  the  legal 
staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  also  joined  in 
the  search. 

We  learned  that  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing,  a  pratically  impossible 
task,  for  us  to  write  into  law  a  formula 
which  would  define  what  kind,  grade, 
and  type  of  the  various  commodities 
would  be  embraced  within  our  projected 
standard  of  readily  salable.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  committee  voted 
and  reinstated  90  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  as  outlined  in  section  101.  The 
only  reason  wheat  was  left  out  of  sec¬ 
tion  101,  which  was  voted  down  yester¬ 
day,  was  because  we  felt  we  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  workable  standard  by  which  we 
could  measure  a  readily  salable  type  of 
wheat.  That  standard  is  millable.  It 
is  usable  wheat  for  which  a  ready  demand 
exists.  For  that  reason,  the  committee 
felt  it  would  be  entitled  to  90  percent  of 
parity  supports. 

I  am  not  here  to  debate  whether  this 
formula  will  work.  I  do  not  know.  It 
might.  I  hope  it  will.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  try  it. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  al¬ 
though  the  90  percent  support  provisions 
as  found  in  section  401  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill,  I  will  cheerfully  vote  to 
retain  in  the  bill  the  section  which  is  now 
sought  to  be  stricken. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  left 
me  in  charge  of  his  time.  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  have  stated  the  ques¬ 
tion  accurately.  This  is  the  same  vote 
that  we  had  yesterday,  namely,  the  de¬ 
cision  on  the  question  of  whether  we  will 
retain  90-percent  supports.  This  time  it 
is  whether  we  will  retain  90 -percent 
supports  on  wheat  only.  Yesterday  we 
struck  out  the  other  90-percent  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  all  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  proposes 
to  do  in  the  amendment  that  is  now  a 
part  of  the  bill,  is  to  maintain  the  posi¬ 
tion  on  wheat  as  it  was  in  1955. 

That  is  not  quite  true. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understood  what  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  said,  but  is  he  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  amendment  means  90  per¬ 
cent  support  for  all  wheat,  or  only  for 
millable  wheat.  Does  the  Senator  un¬ 
derstand  that  for  the  wheat  farmers  as 
a  whole — and  they  are  the  ones  we  must 
think  about — since  a  part  of  the  wheat 
is  feed  wheat  and  a  part  of  it  is  millable, 
the  average  would  be  87  percent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand  that 
it  refers  to  milling  wheat  only,  but  that 
represents,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  approximately  97  percent 
of  all  the  wheat  produced  this  year, 
which  will  be  eligible  for  90  percent  sup¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  should  get  it  straightened  out.  My 
understanding  is  that  when  we  take 
millable  wheat  and  nonmillable  wheat 
the  total  average  would  be  from  86  to 
87  percent  for  all  wheat.  If  that  be 
true,  I  respectfully  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  gives  a  false  impression 
that  there  would  be  a  90  percent  aver¬ 
age  for  wheat. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  I  am  cor¬ 
rect.  The  understanding  I  have  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  is  that  under 
the  Young  amendment  approximately 
97  percent  of  the  wheat  would  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  90  percent  support.  I  point 
out  again  that  the  question  on  which  we 
are  about  to  vote  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  90  percent  support  for 
wheat  for  another  year. 

Furthermore,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  maintain  the  status  quo  for 
wheat  producers  in  1956  as  compared 
with  1955.  In  1955  wheat  was  supported 
at  a  price  of  $2.08  a  bushel.  If  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  left  in  the  bill,  it 
will  not  maintain  a  support  price  of 
$2.08,  but  it  will  give  the  wheat  farmers 
a  price  of  $2.26  or  18  cents  per  bushel 
above  what  they  received  last  year. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  this 
is  an  effort  to  raise  the  support  level  on 
this  one  commodity. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  the  provision  for  90 
percent  of  parity  remains  in  the  bill,  it 
would  be  about  87  percent  on  the 
average. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  Senator  going 
back  to  the  old  formula? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Then  we  have  not 
voted  upon  that  question  yet.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  If  the  amendment  is  re¬ 
jected,  it  would  mean  that  the  wheat 
farmers  would  get  18  cents  per  bushel 
more  this  year  than  they  received  in 
1955 - 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  is  assum¬ 
ing  that  all  the  wheat  would  qualify  for 
90-percent  support,  which  is  not  the 
case.  I  think  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  it  at  about  95  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  About  95  to  97  per¬ 
cent  ;  that  is  correct. 


We  have  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  figures  which  were  furnished  on 
January  1.  There  is  1,960,000,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  on  hand  now.  We  have 
enough  wheat  on  hand  to  last  3  years  at 
normal  consumption  without  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  another  grain.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  being  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  the  price  of  wheat  for  another  year 
at  80  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  war¬ 
time  price  the  farmers  received  and  18 
cents  per  bushel  above  last  year’s  price. 

That  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  Unless 
we  get  our  farm  program  on  a  more 
equitable  basis,  we  shal  lend  up  with  no 
farm  program  at  all,  because  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  are  not  going  to  continue 
to  underwrite  a  program  which  is  cost¬ 
ing  any  such  staggering  sum. 

The  borrowing  authority  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  now  $12 
billion.  They  have  used  it  up  except 
$649  million.  We  were  told  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  that  if  this  bill 
is  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee,  they  would  be 
before  us  in  a  few  days  asking  for  at 
least  5  billion  more  with  which  to  carry 
out  its  provision. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  those  who  are 
continuing  the  agitation  for  90  percent 
price  supports  to  remember  their  votes 
today  when  they  later  express  their  in¬ 
terest  in  giving  the  taxpayers  some  re¬ 
lief.  We  cannot  vote  billions  away  in 
one  program  unless  we  are  going  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  to  pay  for  it.  Many  of 
those  who  are  agitating  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  price  support  in  excess  of  war¬ 
time  price  supports  are  the  strongest 
supporters  of  tax  reduction. 

That  is  inconsistency  with  a  capital 
letter. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  $12  billion.  That  is  exactly  the 
amount  we  gave  Russia;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  with  my  vote. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was 
in  the  Senate  then,  I  was  not. 

Mr.  LANGER.  But  is  not  that  true? 
Did  not  the  United  States  give  Russia 
$12  billion?  Now  we  hear  squawking 
about  helping  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  who  have  paid  taxes  year  in  and  year 
out,  income  taxes  and  taxes  of  all  kinds, 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  $300  billion.  All  the 
farmers  are  asking  is  that  they  be  put  on 
an  equality  with  industry.  We  want  the 
wheat  farmer  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
the  cotton  farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  same  argument 
can  be  used  when  we  come  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  social  security  or  any  other 
measure.  The  same  argument  can  be 
used  many,  many  times,  but  I  remember 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  ad¬ 
vocates  lower  taxes.  I  remind  him  we 
cannot  vote  for  these  appropriations 
and  authorizations  and  distribute  money 
here  and  there  unless  We  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  hypocritical  for  any  man 
to  say  he  is  for  these  things  and  is  not 
willing  to  provide  the  money. 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  are  not  giving  the 
money  to  the  farmer;  the  farmer  is  earn¬ 
ing  it,  every  single  penny  of  it.  That 
poor  farmer  who  is  buying  half  a  section 


is  earning  his  money.  It  is  not  like  giv¬ 
ing  money  to  Italy  and  practically  every 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  ask¬ 
ing  to  have  a  90-percent  support  price 
for  wheat,  18  cents  higher  than  they  re¬ 
ceived  last  year  and  approximately  80 
cents  more  than  the  wartime  price. 
That  is  treatment  which  is  not  given  to 
any  other  class  of  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
the  wheatgrowers  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  surplus.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  suffering  from  the  surplus  and 
from  the  price.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  the  differential  between  76  percent 
and  90  percent  for  this  year  will  not 
make  a  difference  of  1  bushel  in  the 
surplus,  so  far  as  the  winter  wheat  sec¬ 
tions  are  concerned.  There  will  be  no 
less  wheat.  The  wheat  is  already 
planted.  We  reduced  the  wheat  acreage 
to  55  million,  and  under  the  soil  bank 
proposal  we  are  supposed  to  reduce  it  12 
million  acres  more.  In  Kansas  we  have 
cut  back  in  2  years  to  10,800,000  acres, 
and  now  we  are  requested  to  cut  3  mil¬ 
lion  more  acres.  If  we  could  get  the  soil 
bank  to  assist  us  we  could  cut  back  the 
acreage,  but  this  year  we  cannot  get  any 
benefit  from  that  program,  and  it  will 
not  affect  the  surplus. 

Therefore  I  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  vote  86  percent  support 
for  cotton  this  year  and  81  percent  for 
corn,  surely  we  should  give  the  wheat- 
growers  the  same  advantage  and  the 
same  opportunity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
less  other  Senators  desire  to  be 
heard - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  be  heard  in  oppo¬ 
sition. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  how  many  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  3  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  want  to  make  my  position  clear 
with  reference  to  the  wheat  provision  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
objective  announced  by  the  wheat  area 
farmers. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  the  Senator 
in  favor  of  the  Aiken  amendment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Iowa  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  in  com¬ 
plete  sympathy  with  the  announced 
objectives  of  the  wheat  provision  of 
the  bill  as  explained  on  the  floor; 
but  as  it  is  contained  in  the  bill,  it 
does  not  give  support  on  millable  qual¬ 
ity  wheat;  it  gives  support  on  millable 
varieties  of  wheat,  which,  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  cover  about  96  or  97  per- 
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cent  of  all  the  wheat  produced.  So  the 
proposal  is  a  90-percent  support  for  al¬ 
most  all  the  wheat  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  provision  will 
so  amend  it  that  it  will  be  applicable  to 
millable  quality  wheat,  and  not  to  mill- 
able  varieties  of  wheat,  I  will  support  it. 
But  the  situation  being  as  it  is,  the  pro¬ 
vision  gives  wheat  the  most  favorable 
treatment  it  has  ever  had,  while  other 
commodities  in  comparison  receive  un¬ 
fair  treatment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  not  the  Senater 
be  willing  to  give  the  wheat  farmer  the 
treatment  which  the  corn  farmer  now 
receives? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  because 
the  wheat  fanner  today  has  almost.  20 
million  extra  acres  of  wheat  over  and 
above  the  national  needs,  while  the  corn 
farmer  does  not  have  an  extra  acre. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  wheat  farmer  has  brought  his  pro¬ 
duction  down  this  year  to  conform  with 
expected  domestic  needs  plus  expected 
exports. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  is  correct.  All  the 
Senator  has  to  do  is  check  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  formula 
does  not  show  it.  The  formula  shows 
that  if  the  wheat  farmer  brought  his  pro¬ 
duction  down,  there  would  be  only  about 
18  million  or  20  million  acres.  That  is 
too  low.  It  would  be  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  million  acres  too  low.  The  wheat 
farmer  had  55  million  acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  human  domestic  needs,  or  is  he 
talking  about  domestic  needs  and  also 
exports? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  talking 
about  the  needs  of  this  country,  so  far 
as  the  supply  of  wheat,  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  overhanging  surpluses  of 
wheat  which  have  accrued,  are  con¬ 
cerned.  I  have  heard  it  said  on  the  floor 
today  that  the  farmer  in  the  Corn  Belt 
is  being  unfairly  treated.  He  has  been 
going  around  for  years  producing  real 
overflow  acreages  of  corn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  heard 
it  said  on  the  floor  today  that  the  cot- 
tongrowers  are  paragons  of  virtue,  while 
the  corngrowers  are  horrible  folk.  The 
fact  is  that  cotton  is  now  and  has  been 
given  favored  treatment,  over  and  be¬ 
yond  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
country.  Corn  has  not.  Corn  has  been 
on  a  realistic  basis. 

I  want  to  see  the  wheat  farmers 
treated  fairly.  I  have  said  that  I  will 
support  the  90-percent  protection  on  the 
millable- quality  wheat,  with  a  differen¬ 
tial  on  the  support  price  for  the  non- 
millable  wheat  which  is  hanging  over 
our  heads,  to  discourage  its  production. 
This  is  a  proposal  which  gives  wheat  a 


most  unusual  treatment.  In  fact,  with 
a  90-percent  treatment  throughout  the 
entire  Wheat  Belt,  the  wheat  production 
will  be  so  great  that  the  surpluses  of 
unsalable  wheat  will  continue  to  pile  up. 

I  shall  support  a  90-percent  support 
price  for  millable  wheat,  but  I  think  the 
price  should  be  graduated  downward,  so 
that  a  proper  differential  can  be  given. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will 
devise  that  kind  of  formula,  I  will  sup¬ 
port  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  I  felt  the  same 
way  about  this  question.  If  this  were 
an  amendment  relating  to  millable-qual- 
ity  wheat,  I  would  not  be  so  worried. 
But  this  is  not  that  kind  of  amendment. 
All  a  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  plant  a  vari¬ 
ety  which  normally  becomes  millable 
quality. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  When  he  buys  from  a  feed  dealer 
a  variety  which  says,  or  in  some  cases 
alleges,  that  it  will  produce  millable- 
quality  wheat,  he  gets  90-percent  sup¬ 
port  regardless  of  the  resulting  crop. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  What  the  Secretary  is 
doing  is  to  discount  23  varieties  20  cents 
a  bushel. 

Ml-.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  exactly. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  remain 
on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No.  We  are  doing  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Secretary  is  doing  now, 
only  on  a  broader  basis. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  I  disa¬ 
gree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  he  must  have  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  now  wants  to  apply 
his  proposal  to  all  the  varieties  which 
are  designed  or  calculated  to  produce 
millable  varieties  of  wheat. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  discounts  for  millable  quality  wheat; 
and  if  the  amendment  shall  be  agreed 
to,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  that? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  has  to  allow  90 
percent  so  long  as  it  is  planted,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  millable  quality. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No.  Certain  varieties 
remain  at  a  discount.  That  is  in  the 
committee  report  and  in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  so 
read  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  in  error.  I  am  convinced,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  said,  that  certain  varieties  of 
wheat  are  offered  at  a  discount.  They 
will  continue  to  be  offered  at  a  discount. 
The  winter  wheat  crop  is  already  in.  If 
a  farmer  has  planted  a  variety  wheat  at 
a  discount,  he  cannot  change  it  between 
now  and  harvest  time.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  is  completely  in  error. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  2  min¬ 
utes  additional  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  varieties  which  will  yield 
millable  qualities  of  wheat  will  be  sup¬ 
ported.  That  means,  according  to  the 
admission  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  other  Senators,  that  about 
96  percent  of  the  wheat  will  be  supported 
at  90  percent  of  parity,  regardless  of 
whether  that  wheat,  when  it  has  grown 
and  has  matured,  is  millable  wheat  or 
not. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  will  have 
90-percent  support.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  kind  of  quality  is 
placed  on  it;  it  will  receive  90-percent 
support,  and  that  will  apply  to  almost 
all  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States. 
So  our  troubles  will  still  continue  to  be 
with  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  pointed  out  that 
several  varieties  of  wheat  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  a  lower  price;  but  all  those 
varieties  combined  will  be  only  3  percent 
of  the  wheat  produced.  So  the  Senator 
is  correct  when  he  says  that  the  amount 
which  would  be  supported  at  90  percent 
of  parity  would  be  95  or  97  percent  of  all 
the  wheat  produced. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  as  simple  as  that,  because  about 
96  or  97  percent  of  the  wheat  planted  is 
of  milling  variety.  It  is  the  variety 
which  is  supported;  not  the  quality. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  When  we 
vote  on  this  amendment,  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  we  are  supporting  the 
varieties  of  wheat  that  grow,  not  the 
quality  of  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  In¬ 
dian  squaw  corn  is  covered  by  price  sup¬ 
ports? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  yield 
more  time  for  the  opposition  to  use  up. 
If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  needs  more 
time  to  complete  his  statement,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  it  to  him. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No.  My 
statement  is  completed.  I  merely 
wanted  to  answer  the  rather  fantastic 
question  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

This  is  a  rather  fantastic  situation.  I 
fear  that  in  the  political  atmosphere  in 
which  we  are  surrounded,  some  of  our 
colleagues  may  have  completely  lost 
sight  of  the  farmer.  After  all,  this  is 
an  agricultural  program  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  level  of  farm  prosperity. 

When  we  undertook  this  work,  I  was 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
having  any  farm  legislation  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  farm  people  passed 
this  year.  I  had  heard  that  there  were 
those  who  would  delay  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible  any  efforts  to  improve  the  level  of 
farm  prosperity  this  year.  Although  I 
have  heard  such  statements,  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
be  willing  to  do  such  a  thing. 

However,  it  is  important  that  every 
Senator  who  votes  on  the  amendment 
should  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing. 
It  is  a  long,  uphill  job  to  have  farm 
legislation  passed.  It  can  be  killed  by 
a  single  vote.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
is  the  time  when  the  bill  is  going  to  be 
killed. 

We  are  told  we  are  not  being  fair  to 
the  wheat  grower,  that  we  are  doing  more 
for  the  producer  of  cotton  or  rice  or  corn 
or  some  other  commodity.  In  this  com¬ 
modity  conflict,  with  a  political  back¬ 
ground,  we  just  are  not  going  to  treat 
everybody  exactly  alike.  One  commod¬ 
ity  may  be  treated  a  little  better  this 
year.  Another  one  may  be  treated  a 
little  better  next  year. 

Cotton  has  not  been  subsidized  for  ex¬ 
port  for  years;  $800  million  was  spent  for 
the  export  of  wheat  in  the  last  6  years. 
If  cotton  had  been  subsidized  for  export 
to  that  extent,  there  would  not  be  a  bale 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States  today. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  been  treating 
wheat  badly.  For  many  years  wheat  has 
had  the  advantage  of  30  to  40  cents  being 
added  to  its  price,  because  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  under  the  old  parity 
formula. 

If  no  legislation  is  enacted,  then  the 
legislation  which  is  on  the  books  now  will 
prevail.  Wheat  will  have  exactly  what  it 
has  now.  If  we  can  enact  good  legisla¬ 
tion,  wheat  will  have  exactly  what  it  has 
now  plus  any  benefits  which  it  may  de¬ 
rive  from  the  soil  bank  program,  plus  any 
benefits  which  it  may  derive  from  in¬ 
creased  support  prices  for  feed  grains, 
plus  any  benefits  which  it  may  derive 
from  continued  subsidization  of  wheat, 
which  will  probably  amount  to  another 
$150  million  or  $200  million  this  year. 

Now  we  can  kill  the  bill.  We  can  kill 
it  by  insisting  on  going  back  to  the  un¬ 
sound  program  which  got  American  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  place  it  is  today.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  because  I  am  not  sure 
how  the  vote  which  the  Senate  shall  take 
in  a  few  moments  will  go.  It  may  be  the 
vote  which  will  kill  the  bill. 

I  want  every  Senator  who  votes  on  the 
amendment  to  do  so  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  and  be  willing  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  depriving  the  farmer  of  a 
$200  million  increase  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say,  but  I  did  not  want  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  be  taken  without  remind¬ 
ing  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  what 
they  do  now  may  determine  whether  or 
not  we  shall  go  ahead  with  the  soil  bank 
and  other  provisions  which  promise  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired.  Does  he  yield  further  time  to 
himself  ? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  wished  to  ask  the 
Senator  which  vote  he  thought  would 
kill  the  bill.  Would  a  yea  or  a  nay  vote 
on  the  amendment  kill  the  bill? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  vote  to  re¬ 
store  90-percent  rigid  supports  for  wheat 
would  kill  it. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  the  way  the 
committee  brought  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  save  the  soil  bank  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes,  so  I  can  make  this  state¬ 
ment.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
some  persons  to  see  to  it  that  there  is 
sent  to  the  president  a  bill  so  totally  un¬ 
satisfactory  that  he  cannot  possibly 
maintain  his  self-respect  and  sign  it. 

Mr.  WELKER  and  Mr.  ERVIN  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Is  not  the  whole 
problem  one  of  surpluses? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  today  almost 
2  billion  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand, 
enough  to  last  us  for  3  years.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  job  to  get  rid  of  it. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho,  I  wish  to  say  “Yes.”  It 
is  a  problem  of  surpluses.  We  may  find 
that  the  soil  bank  may  materially  reduce 
those  surpluses.  We  believe  our  foreign 
trade  program  has  now  gotten  underway 
so  that  it  can  be  stepped  up.  The  De¬ 
partment  has  done  a  beautiful  job  of 
selling  over  $200  million  of  our  surpluses 
in  the  last  week.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  in  need  of  several  billion 
dollars  more.  It  has  been  reluctant  to 
ask  for  it  while  the  bill  has  been  before 
the  Senate.  It  has  a  total  borrowing 
power  of  $12  billion.  Some  2  weeks  ago 
there  was  only  $600  million  left  uncom¬ 
mitted,  with  great  crops  still  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Whether  this  bill  is  the  right  one  or 
not,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  to  have  $3  billion  more  to  take  it 
through  this  year.  We  must  devote  all 
our  thinking  and  energy  to  ridding  our¬ 
selves  of  our  present  surpluses.  As  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  said,  our  big 
problem  today  is  the  problem  of  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Since  the  surpluses 
are  the  admitted  reason  for  the  farm 
problem,  has  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
or  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
given  5  minutes’  thought  or  any  thought 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  me  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  which 
originated  with  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
Admiral  Byrd  to  establish  an  interna¬ 
tional  food  bank  in  the  Antarctic,  which 
I  called  to  the  Senator’s  attention  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago?  Admiral  Byrd’s  plan 
could  do  away  with  our  food  surplus  in 
a  matter  of  months,  and  would  be  cheap¬ 
er  than  the  cost  of  1  year’s  storage  of 
our  vast  commodities,  which,  as  you 
know,  costs  the  American  taxpayer  bet¬ 
ter  than  $1  million  a  day  and  we  must 
build  more  storage  next  year — thus  more 
expense.  What  folly.  What  a  way  to 
save  money  and  dispose  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses.  Study  the  matter  please,  and 
then  come  up  with  a  better  plan  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  farm  surpluses  and  I  will  be 


happy.  Has  anyone  given  that  a 
thought?  If  not,  why  not?  / 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  have  given  it  thought,  and 
very  serious  thought.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  worth-while  suggestion.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  decided  to  store  commodities  in 
the  Antarctic,  I  should  like  to  help  pick 
out  the  delegation  to  send  down  there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  want  to  say  it  is  not 
a  laughing  matter,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Admiral  Byrd  has  used  food  which 
was  buried  in  the  Antarctic  for  32  years 
and  other  food  stored  for  22  years.  The 
admiral  will  be  back  in  a  few  weeks.  He 
will  tell  me  more  about  that.  He  has 
written  articles  about  the  matter.  We 
cry  about  our  surpluses.  Yet  we  gloss 
over  the  fact  that  he  has  given  us  the 
only  sound,  reasonable  way  of  getting  rid 
of  our  tremendous  surpluses,  which 
would  amount  to  an  insurance  policy 
against  hunger  forever,  and  also  enable 
us  to  get  our  surpluses  out  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  off  the  backs  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  Food  stored  in  the  Antarctic 
would  undoubtedly  keep  for  generations, 
and  not  merely  years. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  want  someone  to 
come  up  with  a  better  plan.  I  do  not 
claim  any  monopoly  on  the  suggestion, 
but  I  have  heard  about  the  soil-bank 
proposition,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
two  bits,  and  it  cannot  and  will  not  help 
my  small  family  farms  in  Idaho  as  any¬ 
one  well  knows  as  long  as  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  trying  to  bring  more  and 
more  new  land  into  production. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
if  we  in  Congress  ceased  legislating  and 
kept  our  Government  from  interfering 
in  the  farmers’  business  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  we  would  have  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  end  of  10  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  South  Carolina  is  a  non¬ 
commercial  area  so  far  as  wheat  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  amendment  would  not 
affect  my  State  in  any  way,  but  person¬ 
ally,  I  am  for  helping  the  wheat  farmers. 
I  believe  that  the  bill,  if  amended  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  sug¬ 
gested,  would  help  the  wheat  farmers  of 
the  Nation. 

The  only  question  before  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time  is  whether  the  parity 
supports  should  be  adjusted  up  or  down. 
If  the  Senate  wants  them  adjusted  down¬ 
ward,  it  should  vote  for  the  Aiken  amend¬ 
ment.  If  the  Senate  wants  them  ad¬ 
justed  upward,  it  should  vote  for  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  Young  amendment. 

I  am  in  favor  of  high  parity  support 
prices  and  strict  controls.  We  control 
wheat  production.  A  few  moments  ago 
we  raised  the  figures  so  far  as  corn  is 
concerned.  We  have  practically  no  con¬ 
trol  on  corn  acreage  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  glad  to  say  the  wheat  farmers  have 
abided  by  the  quotas  and  cut  their  quotas 
down  every  time  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  have  so  provided. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
on  July  1  of  this  year  there  will  be  1  bil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand,  or  1  year’s 
supply? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  is  entirely  correct. 

I  wish  also  to  bring  to  the  Senate’s 
attention  something  that  has  been  said 
about  the  soil  bank.  So  far  as  wheat- 
growers  are  concerned,  the  soil  bank  will 
not  affect  them  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent  this  year.  How  many  wheatgrowers 
are  going  to  plow  their  wheat  under? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  2  more  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  do  not  give 
them  anything  more  in  regard  to  the 
soil-bank  profits,  I  believe  we  should  give 
them  high  parity,  because  they  are  being 
strictly  controlled,  and  they  will  cut  down 
the  acreage,  which  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  production,  normally  speak¬ 
ing,  if  the  same  weather  conditions  exist 
throughout  the  wheat-growing  area. 

So  I,  personally,  shall  vote  for  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  will  give  the  wheat 
growers  a  better  opportunity  to  make  a 
living. 

,  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  unless 
some  other  Senator  desires  to  be  heard, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  available  to  our  side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  brief  word. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  require? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  About  3  minutes,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  think  this  will  be  an  extremely 
important  vote  from  the  standpoint  of 
doing  justice  for  the  wheat  farmers.  I 
hope  Senators  will  not  be  dissuaded  from 
voting  in  the  way  they  think  proper  by 
any  pitchfork-in-the-back  tactics,  be¬ 
cause  no  Senator  can  tell  us  what  will 
kill  the  bill  or  what  will  cause  the  bill  to 
be  signed.  If  Senators  can  tell  us  au¬ 
thoritatively  about  that,  let  them  speak 
now.-  However,  I  hear  nothing  except 
hints  and  hunches  and  innunendoes. 
Mr.  President,  all  of  us  can  engage  with 
equal  validity  in  hints  and  hunches.  If 
any  Senator  has  a  signed  letter  stating 
'in  so  any  words  that  such-and-such 
will  result  in  killing  the  bill,  let  him 
produce  it  and  tell  us  about  it. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
advised  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  looking  at  my  back  when  he 
made  his  last  statement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  I  was  not  doing 
that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  and  to  other 
Senators  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
matter  that  those  who  kill  the  bill  will 
have  to  take  full  responsibility  for  doing 
so.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  soil 
bank  means  anything  to  South  Dakota 
or  not;  but  if.  the  soil  bank  is  killed  by 
that  State’s  own  Senators,  I  hope  they 
will  take  the  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  take  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
which  Senator  will  vie  with  a  well-known 
columnist  in  attempting  to  be  the  best 
prophet,  I  am  willing  to  predict  that  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  that  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Republican  confer¬ 
ence  who  rims  to  that  columnist  and 
gives  him  his  information.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  better  in¬ 
formed  on  those  matters  than  I  am. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
intend  to  get  personal  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  happen  to  belong  to 
the  Republican  conference,  but  I  do  not 
run  to  any  columnist  with  information. 

I  simply  say  that  we  should  not  be  dis¬ 
suaded  from  exercising  our  independent 
judgment  as  Senators  because  of  innu¬ 
endos  or  hints  or  hunches  or  crystal-ball 
predictions.  No  one  has  told  me  “cold” 
what  the  President  will  do  about  the  bill. 

However,  if  I  am  to  prophesy,  I  will 
say  that  I  believe  the  President  will  sign 
the  bill  with  the  Young  amendment  in  it. 
It  is  apparent  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  believes  otherwise.  If 
he  has  anything  in  writing  to  persuade 
me  to  accept  his  view,  I  should  like  to  see 
it.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  neither  of  us 
can  state  with  authority  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  do.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  any  document  or  paper  on 
that  subject  with  the  President’s  signa¬ 
ture  imprinted  thereon,  I  should  like  to 
see  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mi-.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  return 
to  my  original  premise:  In  this  bill  we 
have  done  something  for  virtually  every 
segment  of  the  farm  economy — although 
not  as  much  as  some  of  us  had  hoped 
would  be  done.  But  by  one  effort  or  an¬ 
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other,  by  one  administrative  premise  or 
another,  or  by  one  legislative  provision 
or  another,  we  have  done  something  to 
increase  the  economic  posture  of  the  va¬ 
rious  agricultural  products,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  money  the  farmers 
will  receive  in  1956.  We  have  done  that 
for  cotton,  and  we  have  done  it  for  to¬ 
bacco,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  for 
rice.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  stated  that  we  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  peanuts,  and  we  agreed  to 
include  peanuts. 

So  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
treat  wheat  farmers  with  equal  justice, 
as  compared  to  the  treatment  received 
by  the  other  segments  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economy. 

We  are  about  in  the  position  of  con¬ 
sidering  t£iat  the  farmers  are  a  bunch 
of  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  all  of  them 
have  fallen  off  the  boat  of  prosperity, 
and  we  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
it.  So  we  throw  life  preservers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  types,  and  varieties  to  the 
different  groups  of  farmers;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  farmers,  we  throw 
them  a  cement  block.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  not  good.  It  is  no  way  to  rescue 
our  wheat  farmers. 

I  hope  Senators  will  vote  for  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Young  amendment,  which  at 
least  for  12  months  will  give  the  wheat 
farmer  a  chance  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
peacetime  economy,  and  to  protect  him¬ 
self  against  the  prevailing  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  like  the  Senator’s 
observation  with  respect  to  whether  the 
Chief  Executive  will  veto  the  bill.  I  do 
not  think  that  subject  should  ever  be 
discussed  here.  What  do  we  care — if  we 
have  courage — about  what  the  Chief 
Executive  does  in  his  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  has  his  duty  to  perform — 
we  have  ours — neither  should  be  afraid 
of  the  others  duties.  We  are  sent  here 
by  the  American  people.  To  the  people 
of  Idaho  I  owe  the  best  that  I  can  give. 

But  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
made  a  statement  which  I  wish  to  con¬ 
tradict,  and  I  wish  him  to  show  me 
where  he  is  correct.  He  stated  that  the 
Congress  has  by  this  bill,  will  or  has,  done 
something  for  every  segment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  Will  he  tell  me  what 
the  Congress  has  done  for  the  potato 
growers  of  Idaho  and  Maine  or  for  the 
alfalfa  growers  of  Idaho  or  for  the 
edible-bean  growers  of  Idaho  or  for  the 
pea  growers  or  for  vegetable  growers  in 
general  or  what  has  this  bill  done  for  the 
milk  producers  of  Idaho,  for  the  live¬ 
stock  growers.  I  might  as  well  include 
the  fruit  and  berry  growers,  the  poultry 
raisers  and  small  farmers  in  general. 
I  should  like  to  hear  a  little  discourse 
on  that  subject,  instead  of  so  much  dis¬ 
course  on  the  big  operators.  Idaho  is 
full  of  small  farmers  and  livestock  grow¬ 
ers  who  certainly  are  not  aware  that 
Congress  has  done  something  for  them, 
and  cannot  help  them  under  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  additional 
‘  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  respond  in  detail  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  about 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  because 
in  our  committee  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  always 
undertakes  the  burden  of  protecting  that 
industry;  and  he  has  done  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  job  there,  insofar  as  our  evi¬ 
dence  is  concerned. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  my  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  pitchfork-in-the-back 
suggestion  is  that  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  all  Senators  should  make  up 
their  own  minds  on  these  issues.  But  I 
also  wish  to  say  that  I  think  we  do  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  service  to  any  occupant 
of  the  White  House  if  we  are  moved  or 
pesuaded  by  hunches  or  by  hints.  If 
any  occupant  of  the  White  House  wishes 
to  send  to  the  Congress  a  letter,  certainly 
we  should  give  it  respectful  attention. 

But  I  want  no  prediction  based  on 
guesswork,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
endeavor  to  force  through  a  position  by 
quoting  someone  on  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  not  made  up  his  mind,  especially 
in  the  case  of  an  amendment  which  has 
not  yet  been  adopted.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  obtain  good  legislation. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
agricultural  program,  the  President 
said: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  authorizing  the  annual  sale  for 
feeding  purposes,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Commodit  Credit  Corporation  wheat 
of  less  desirable  milling  quality. 

At  least  we  find  there  a  recognition 
of  the  difference  in  the  qualities  of 
wheat;  a  difference  recognized  in  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  on  wheat. 

And  in  his  message  asking  for  a  change 
in  the  price-support  legislation,  again 
the  President  mentioned  gearing  the 
whole  proposition  to  the  quality  factor. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  give  the 
wheat  farmers  a  “break”  for  the  next  12 
months,  and  after  that  to  find  out 
whether  we  can  find  a  better  formula 
for  gearing  reasonable  price-supports  to 
reasonable  qualities.  I  urge  a  vote 
against  the  Aiken  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  again  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  7 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 


the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

Aiken 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Allott 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Anderson 

George 

McNamara 

Barkley 

Goldwater 

Millikin 

Barrett 

Gore 

Monroney 

Beall 

Green 

Morse 

Bender 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bricker 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Bridges 

Bush 

Holland 

Pastore 

Hruska 

Payne 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Byrd 

Ives 

Purtell 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Russell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Clements 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Langer 

Symington 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Long 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Malone 

Welker 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  discussion  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  reference  has  been  made  many 
times  to  the  “Young  amendment.”  The 
pending  amendment,  as  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  understands,  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  which  would 
strike  out  the  so-called  Young  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  section  102  of  the  text  of 
the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  '  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken!  to  strike  out  section 
102  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
after  line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  following: 

PRICE  SUPPORTS - MILLING  QUALITY  WHEAT 

Sec.  102.  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(8)  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop,  (A)  the  sup¬ 
port  price  to  cooperators  for  milling  quality 
wheat  shall  be  established  upon  the  basis  of 
a  support  level  for  the  crop  of  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  for  wheat,  and  (B)  the  sup¬ 
port  price  to  cooperators  in  any  area  for 
any  other  wheat  shall  be  established,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  preserve  the  competitive  relationship 
between  such  wheat  and  corn  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  feed  values:  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  average  support  price  to 
cooperators  for  all  wheat  (based  upon  antic¬ 
ipated  production)  be  less  than  75  percent 
of  its  parity  price.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  milling  quality  wheat  shall  be 
wheat  produced  in  any  area  from  seed  of  a 
variety  which  in  such  area  normally  pro¬ 
duces  wheat  of  a  quality  desired  for  milling 
purposes.  In  determining  milling  quality 


wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  a 
committee  appointed  by  him  and  composed 
of  three  representatives  from  each  of  the 
principal  wheat-producing  areas.  Of  the  3 
representatives  from  each  area,  1  shall  be  a 
wheat  farmer,  1  shall  be  a  wheat  miller, 
and  1  shall  be  a  person  experienced  in  re¬ 
search  on  wheat  varieties.  At  least  one  of 
the  millers  on  the  committee  shall  have  had 
experience  in  producing  semolina  flour. 
Wheat  of  the  1956  crop  planted  in  any  area 
shall  be  milling  quality  wheat  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  unless  such  wheat 
is  of  a  variety  which  was  designated  as 
undesirable  in  such  area  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  prior  to  the  time  such  wheat 
was  planted.  This  paragraph  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  the  1956  crop.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli- 
kin].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Neely]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Neely]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Millikin]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  his 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  has  been  announced 
previously. 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
how  am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  how  am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recorded  as  hav¬ 
ing  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  demands  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  Senators  are  re¬ 
questing  to  be  informed  as  to  how  they 
are  recorded,  that  is  the  regular  order. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
rule,  which  is  sometimes  liberally  inter¬ 
preted,  one  recapitulation  is  generally 
all  that  is  allowed.  Of  course  the  Chair 
is  always  desirous  of  being  sure  that  all 
Senators  are  recorded  as  they  expected  to 
be  recorded.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
his  vote  may  not  have  been  recorded 
accurately? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  reason  for 
making  my  inquiry  other  than  that  I 
did  not  hear  the  recapitulation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  how  am 
I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Several  Senators.  Vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suggest  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  do  his  own  voting. 

Mi-.  GREEN.  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  “nay.”  I  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  peculiar  pair, 
Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  understand  the  Senator’s  vote. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  de¬ 
sire  to  vote  or  change  his  vote? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  change  my  vote.  I 
vote  “nay.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  votes  “nay.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  order.  I  also  suggest  that 
when  a  Senator  votes,  he  do  his  own 
voting,  and  not  let  someone  else  suggest 
his  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  regu¬ 
lar  order  has  been  demanded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — 45 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote, 
the  “yeas”  are  46,  and  the  “nays”  are  45. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  and  other 
Senators  requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington].  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,.I  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George].  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  If  he  were 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Neely],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Millikin]  is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 

DuS 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Flanders 

Martin,  Iowa 
Martin,  Pa. 
McClellan 
Pastore 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 46 

Bender 

Frear 

Payne 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Potter 

Allott 

Duff 

Payne 

Bible 

Hayden 

Purtell 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

Potter 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Barrett 

Eastland 

Purtell 

Bridges 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Beall 

Flanders 

Robertson 

Bush 

Ives 

Smith,  Maine 

Bender 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Jenner 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Bible 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  N.  J. 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Welker 

Bridges 

Ives 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Malone 

NAYS— 45 

Williams 

Bush 

Butler 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Watkins 

Welker 

Wiley 

Allott 

Barftley 

Carlson 

Case,  S.  Dak.. 
Chavez 

Hennings 

Hill 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neuberger 

Case,  N.  J. 
Cotton 

Curtis 

Malone 

Martin,  Iowa 
Martin,  Pa. 

NAYS— 41 

Williams 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Barkley 

Hennings 

McNamara 

Curtis 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell  > 

Carlson 

Hill 

Monroney 

Daniel 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Scott 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Ellender 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 

Ervin 

Lehman 

Symington 

Daniel 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neuberger 

Pulbright 

Long 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

George 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Russell 

G'ore 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Langer 

Scott 

Green 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 

Young 

-5 

Frear 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Byrd 

McCarthy 

Millikin 

Neely 

Smathers 

Green 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Byrd  Millikin  Smathers 

George  Neely  Symington 

Kennedy  Pastore 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  announce  that  on  the  previous 
vote - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  like 
to  make  the  unanimous- consent  request 
that  in  view  of  the  record  there  be  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  vote  on  the  Aiken 
amendment,  and  that  the  name  of  each 
Senator  be  called.  The  record  at  the 
desk  showed  a  majority  of  one  vote  one 
way,  while  the  record  of  the  teller  at  the 
table  showed  a  majority  of  one  vote  the 
other  way. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  there  be  a  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment, 
so  that  each  Senator  may  know  how  he 
was  recorded,  and  so  that  the  Record  may 
show  the  correct  tabulation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  recapitulation  at  this  time,  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
with  which  the  Senate  would  be  con¬ 
fronted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands,  the  Senator  from  Texas  is, 
in  effect,  asking  that  the  Senate  return 
to  the  vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment  in 
order  to  have  a  recapitulation  of  that 
vote.  The  recapitulation,  once  it  has 
been  announced,  will  be,  in  effect,  the 
vote  which  will  be  recorded  in  the  records 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  the  responsibility  for  what  I 
am  about  to  say.  Certainly  no  one 
wants  the  result  in  the  Journal  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  votes  which  Senators 
of  the  United  States  cast.  I  would  not 
interpose  a  parliamentary  objection  to  a 
recapitulation  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  was  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
characteristic  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
appreciate  his  attitude  very  much.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  record  is  correct. 
I  think  every  Senator  who  has  a  doubt 
should  be  able  to  have  it  resolved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chaijr 
also*  wishes  to  make  another  parliamen¬ 
tary  ruling,  namely,  that  once  the  re¬ 
capitulation  has  been  made,  no  Senator 
may  change  his  vote.  The  recapitula¬ 
tion  will  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Chair  announce  that  an 
error  was  made  in  the  announcement  of 
the  vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  announce  that  the  teller  informed 
the  Chair,  after  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  had  begun,  that  ap¬ 
parently  an  error  had  been  made  in  the 
announcement  of  the  vote  on  the  Aiken 
amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  error,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teller,  as  he  has  informed  the 
Chair,  was  in  the  result  the  teller  gave 
the  Chair,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
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vote  was  a  tie.  So  the  Chair  thinks  a 
recapitulation  would  be  well  in  order. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  no  Senator  may  change 
his  vote ;  that  the  Record  will  show  how 
each  Senator  voted,  and  that  the  re¬ 
capitulation  relates  purely  to  a  matter 
of  addition? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Each  Sen¬ 
ator  will  be  on  his  honor  to  state  how 
he  voted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  I  understand  cor: 
rectly  that  no  Senator  may  change  his 
vote  on  recapitulation,  and  that  a  Sen¬ 
ator  who  did  not  vote  may  not  now  vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  will 
be  no  new  votes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  recapitulation  will  show ;  but  if 
the  recapitulation  shall  show  a  tie  vote, 
will  the  parliamentary  situation  then 
be  as  it  would  have  been  at  that  point 
if  a  tie- vote  had  been  announced? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect;  and  the  Vice  President  then  would 
have  one  of  those  rare  opportunities  to 
break  a  tie. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  say  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  that  the  tellers  at  the  table 
on  the  majority  side  showed  the  vote  to 
be  46  to  45  one  way.  The  teller  at  the 
desk  showed  the  vote  to  be  46  to  45  the 
other  way. 

A  question  was  raised,  and  when  the 
tellers  at  the  desk  examined  their  lists, 
they  said  the  result  was  a  tie,  and  they 
so  informed  the  Vice  President  after  the 
vote  had  begun  on  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider. 

So  I  think  every  Senator  would  want 
the  true  results  to  be  known. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  All  of  us 
want  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  to 
stand. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  heax-s  none,  and  the  teller  will 
recapitulate  the  vote  on  the  Aiken 
amendmeixt. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Senators  vot¬ 
ing  in  the  affffmative:  Messi's.  Aiken, 
Anderson,  Barrett,  Beall,  Bender,  Ben¬ 
nett,  Bible,  Bricker,  Bridges,  Bush,  But¬ 
ler,  Capehart,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Cot¬ 
ton,  Dirksen,  Duff,  Dworshak,  Eastland, 
Flanders,  Frear,  Goldwater,  Hayden, 
Kickenlooper,  Holland,  Ives,  Jenner, 
Kennedy,  Knowland,  Kuchel,  Malone, 
Martin  of  Iowa,  Martin  of  Pennsylvania, 


McClellan,  Pastore,  Payne,  Potter, 
Purtell,  Robertson,  Saltonstall,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine,  Messrs.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Stennis,  Watkins,  Welker,  and 

WlLLLAMS. 

Senators  voting  in  the  negative: 
Messrs.  Allott,  Barkley,  Carlson,  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Chavez,  Clements,  Cur¬ 
tis,  Daniel,  Douglas,  Ellender,  Ervin, 
Fulbright,  George,  Gore,  Green,  Hen¬ 
nings,  Hill,  Hruska,  Humphrey,  Green, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  Kefauver,  Kerr,  Langer,  Leh¬ 
man,  Long,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Mc¬ 
Namara,  Monroney,  Morse,  Mundt,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Neuberger,  O’Mahoney,  Russell, 
Schoeppel,  Scott,  Sparkman,  Syming¬ 
ton,  Thurmond,  Thye,  Wiley,  and 
Young. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote, 
the  recapitulation  shows — yeas  45,  nays 
45.  The  Chair  votes  “yea.” 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
oi’der. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  vote  has  been  taken. 
No  Senator  may  change  his  vote ;  neither 
may  the  Vice  President  now  voter 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
thinks  if  the  Senator  will  read  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  he  will  find  that  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  can  always  break  a  tie  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  votes  “yea”;  and  the  pre¬ 
cedents,  according  to  the  Parliamentari¬ 
an,  are  to  that  effect. 

So  Mr.  Aiken’s  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mi’.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  record 
as  to  the  previous  motion  to  reconsider, 
which  was  followed  by  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  does  that  mean 
the  Record  will  show  how  each  Senator 
voted  on  the  amendment  and  how  he 
finally  voted  on  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Surely;  instead  of 
making  a  new  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KEFALTVER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  identified  as  3-5-56 — 
D. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

GRADUATED  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Sec.  103.  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(8)  The  support  price  available  to  any 
producer  in  any  calendar  year  for  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  other  than  tobacco, 
shall  be  adjusted  as  provided  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  as  the  gross  income,  including  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  price-support  loans,  of  such  farm 
from  the  disposition  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  on  such  farm  increases: 


“If  the  loan  or  purchase 
would  increase  the  gross 
income,  including  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  price  support 
loans,  from  the  disposi¬ 
tion  during  the  calendar 
year  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  on  the 
farm  to  an  amount — • 


The  support 
price  shall 
be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  per¬ 
centage  of 
parity: 


Not  exceeding  $7,000 _  100 

Exceeding  $7,000  but  not  exceeding 

$20,000 _ _ _  90 

Exceeding  $20,000  but  not  exceeding 

$50,000  _  75" 


Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  number  of  the  amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben¬ 
der  in  the  chair).  It  is  identified  as 
3-5-56 — D. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]  and  myself,  I  call  up  the 
amendment,  realizing  that  since  the 
Senate  has  rejected  a  90  percent  sup¬ 
port  program,  the  amendment  may  not 
be  adopted,  but  I  at  least  wanted  to  give 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  some  affirmative  action 
on  behalf  of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
Nation.  — 

Mr.  President,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
country.  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  that  the  most  stabilizing  influence 
in  the  Nation  was  the  small  farmer. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  he 
felt  the  Nation  would  be  secure  as  long 
as  most  of  the  land  was  owned,  operated, 
and  fanned  by  the  small  farmers;  that 
they  were  the  stabilizing  influence  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  reported  that  in 
the  past  3  Vz  years  1  million  small  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  to  go  out  of  business  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unable  to  make  a  finan¬ 
cial  success  of  farming. 

We  all  know  that  on  small  parcels  of 
land  we  have  seen  farm  families  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  their  children  were  going 
to  leave  the  farm  and  go  into  industi-y 
or  business,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
make  ends  meet  on  a  small  family-sized 
farm. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  give  some  benefit  and 
assistance  to  the  small  farmers.  That 
would  be  done  by  establishing  a  grad¬ 
uated  scale  for  detei-mining  the  price- 
support  eligibility  of  farm  operators. 
My  amendment  provides  that  the  first 
$7,000  of  sales  by  any  farm  operator 
shall  be  supported  at  100  percent  of  the 
parity  price;  additional  marketings  up 
to  $20,000  would  be  supported  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parity  price,  and  additional 
marketings  up  to  $50,000  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  75  per-cent  of  the  parity  price. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  this  matter. 
I  was  encouraged  when  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  sent  up  a  recommendation  for  us 
to  incorporate  that  principle  in  this 
Year’s  farm  bill.  But  when  I  heard  that 
he  had  l’efused  to  back  up  his  proposal 
with  any  suggested  legislative  language, 
I  realized  that  this  was  just  gesture, 
without  real  substance.  It  reminded  me 
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of  the  promise  he  made  as  a  candidate 
for  President  in  1952  of  full  parity  for 
farmers.  I  am  afraid  he  allowed  Mr. 
Benson  to  talk  him  out  of  both  of  them. 

None  of  the  economists  I  have  talked 
with  can  say  that  a  fully  adequate  fam¬ 
ily  farm  is  just  so  much  in  acreage  size 
and  no  more.  I  do  know  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Census  figures  show  that  only  6 
percent  of  the  commercial  farms  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  had  gross  sales  of  all  products  in 
1954  of  more  than  $7,000,  and  only  1 
percent  of  Tennessee’s  commercial  farms 
had  gross  sales  in  1954  of  more  than 
$20,000.  Nationwide,  only  24  percent  of 
commercial  farms  had  gross  sales  of 
more  than  $7,000,  and  only  8  percent 
had  sales  of  more  than  $20,000.  Under 
my  amendment,  117,942  Tennessee  farms 
and  2V2  million  farms  in  the  United 
States  would  be  eligible  for  100  percent 
of  parity  protection,  even  if  all  commod¬ 
ities  were  under  the  program.  Most  of 
the  rest  would  receive  a  blended  average 
of  100  and  90  percent  of  parity.  Under 
my  amendment,  only  1,500  farms  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  284,000  over  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion  would  not  be  eligible  for  90  and  100 
percent  of  parity,  and  all  of  them  would 
receive  100  percent  supports  on  the  first 
$7,000  of  sales,  and  90  percent  supports 
on  additional  sales,  up  to  $20,000  in  any 
one  year. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
remove  the  Federal  subsidization  of  the 
huge  industrial  farms,  and  lessen  the 
impact  of  their  unfair  competition 
against  the  family  farm,  whose  income 
protection  would  be  made  more  ade¬ 
quate.  The  Federal  Government  should 
not  encourage  the  growth  of  factories- 
in-the-field.  Family  farms  are  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  democratic  free  enterprise  system. 
Industrialized  agricultural  units,  wheth¬ 
er  corporate  or  individually  owned  or 
State-owned  collectives,  are  basically  in¬ 
imical  to  the  national  well-being. 

On  the  family  farm,  the  family  itself 
supplies  most  of  the  labor,  management, 
financing,  and  capital  ownership.  Even 
on  the  largest  family  farms,  the  family 
supplies  most  of  the  manual  labor.  How¬ 
ever,  on  industrialized  agricultural  units, 
most  of  the  labor,  and  on  State-owned 
collectives  all  of  the  labor,  is  provided  by 
hired  hands.  Under  the  latter  circum¬ 
stances,  the  economic  functions  are  split, 
and  farming  loses  its  integrated,  cohesive 
nature.  If  such  units  were  widespread 
within  an  economy,  society  would  lose  a 
major  balancing  force  for  political  and 
social  stability. 

Government  agricultural  programs 
certainly  should  be  designed  and  admin¬ 
istered  in  such  a  way  that  the  most 
precious  ideals  of  free  men  in  a  free  so¬ 
ciety  are  not  damaged.  This  limitation 
on  the  size  of  price-support  loans  would 
remove  one  of  the  unfair  items  in  the 
present  agricultural  situation,  and  would 
strengthen  the  whole. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  other  re¬ 
quests  for  time,  I  desire  to  state  that  I 
respectfully  hope  that  this  gesture,  at 
least,  may  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 


ment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KefauverI. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very 
good  amendment.  It  would  establish 
three  sets  of  support  prices  in  the  same 
community.  That  could  cause  a  great 
deal  of  confusion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  is  under  control.  Is  time  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  many  suggestions  about  grad¬ 
uating  price  supports  for  producers;  and 
this  amendment  is  one  of  those  pro¬ 
posals — namely,  to  give  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  a  county  one  support  price, 
and  to  give  another  part  another  sup¬ 
port  price,  and  to  give  still  another  part 
a  third  support  price.  To  say  the  least, 
that  would  cause  confusion  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  any  community  and  in  the  Nation. 
I  do  not  see  how  such  an  arrangement 
could  possibly  work. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  the  making  of 
production  payments  to  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  prices  of  hogs 
and  cattle. 

The  amount  of  any  such  payment 
would  be  based  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  average  market  price  during 
the  marketing  season  and  a  varying  per¬ 
centage  of  the  parity  price  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  table  contained  in  the 
amendment.  Under  this  table,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  parity  price  would  be  100 
if  the  gross  income  of  the  farm,  includ¬ 
ing  proceeds  of  price-support  loans  or 
payments,  did  not  exceed  $7,000;  90  per¬ 
cent,  if  gross  income  was  between  $7,000 
and  $20,000;  and  75  percent,  if  gross  in¬ 
come  was  between  $20,000  and  $50,000. 
No  payments  could  be  made  if  the  gross 
income  exceeded  $50,000. 

Although  the  amendment  is  silent  as  to 
the  time  of  making  the  payments,  it  ap¬ 
parently  contemplates  that  the  payments 
will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
since  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  the  payments,  to 
know  the  average  market  price  for  the 
marketing  season  and  the  gross  income 
of  the  farm. 

The  total  live  weight  of  cattle  and 
calves  marketed  annually  runs  about 
25  billion  pounds,  and  the  total  live 
weight  of  hogs  runs  about  20  billion 
pounds.  On  the  basis  of  these  market¬ 
ings,  production  payments  would  run 
about  $450  million  for  each  cent  per 
pound  of  payment.  Of  course,  the 
amendment  limits  the  amount  payable 
for  any  farm,  but  the  extent  to  which 
this  would  limit  the  cost  of  the  program 
cannot  be  known  at  this  time;  nor  can 
we  know  the  number  of  additional  farms 
that  would  go  into  hog  or  cattle  produc¬ 
tion  if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
or  the  number  of  additional  pounds  that 
would  be  produced.  If  an  amendment 


of  this  type  were  adopted,  some  control 
of  production  would  have  to  be  devised; 
but  no  satisfactory  program  has  been 
suggested,  and  any  effective  program 
would  be  unpopular  with  hog  and  cattle 
producers  who  generally  are  opposed  to 
price  supports  and  controls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KefauverI.  [Putting  the  ques¬ 
tion.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas],  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  10,  in  line 
21,  after  the  period,  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

In  determining  past  production  of  a  com¬ 
modity  for  such  purposes  in  any  area  in 
which,  because  of  flood,  drought,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  the  production  of  such 
commodity  shall  have  fallen  below  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  normal  production  thereof  for 
2  successive  years,  such  years  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  provides  that  in  de¬ 
termining  past  production  of  commodi¬ 
ties  under  the  acreage-reserve  program 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  years  in  which  pro¬ 
duction  has  fallen  below  35  percent  of 
normal,  because  of  flood,  drought,  or 
other  natural  disasters,  shall  be  excluded 
from  consideration  if  such  conditions 
prevailed  for  at  least  2  successive  years. 

As  presently  written,  the  committee 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  rate  of  cofn- 
pensation  for  taking  land  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  “will  provide  producers  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return,”  and  sev¬ 
eral  factors  are  listed  for  the  Secretary 
to  consider.  According  to  the  tentative 
plans  for  implementing  the  soil  bank,  as 
outlined  on  page  15  of  the  committee 
report,  compensation  would  be  based  on 
a  normal  yield  for  each  farm,  adjusted 
for  a  community  and  county  average. 
There  is  a  fear  that  these  figures — the 
county  and  community  averages  and  the 
normal  yield  for  each  farm — might  be 
based  on  production  from  1951  to  1955, 
or  over  some  such  period. 

As  we  all  know,  in  great  areas  of  the 
Southwest,  including  western  Kansas, 
eastern  Colorado,  parts  of  Oklahoma, 
and  a  good  portion  of  Texas,  farmers 
have  experienced  a  prolonged  and  severe 
drought.  For  them,  “average  produc¬ 
tion”  over  the  past  few  years  has  been 
well  below  “normal  production”;  and 
their  financial  condition  is  even  more 
precarious  than  that  in  other  farming 
areas  of  the  United  States.  At  least 
some  of  these  farmers  would  like  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  acreage-reserve  program, 
but  they  will  be  penalized  further  if  their 
return  is  figured  on  average  production 
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in  recent  years.  This  should  not  be  done, 
and  it  may  not  be  intended  by  the  authors 
of  the  bill. 

However,  I  do  not  find  in  the  bill  any¬ 
thing  to  exclude  such  drought  or  flood 
years  from  that  consideration.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  matter 
should  be  clarified  by  means  of  this 
amendment;  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yi,eld  to  me? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  really  necessary.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  would  have  the  right 
to  take  into  consideration  the  flood  or 
drought  conditions  or  any  other  natural 
disaster  which  had  substantially  affected 
production. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  given  very  broad  authority  to 
use  his  own  judgment  and  to  pay  com¬ 
pensation  which  would  retire  allotted 
acres  into  the  acreage  reserve  program. 
He  would  not  have  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  any  specific  period  or  number  of 
years — 2  or  3,  for  instance — during  which 
there  were  floods  or  any  periods  in  which 
there  was  drought,  in  determining  the 
normal  production  from  such  acreage. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  understands  that  what 
I  should  like  to  have  is  some  assurance 
that  drought  years  will  not  be  figured  in 
connection  with  the  determination  of 
normal  production.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  some  assurance  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  say  that  when  we 
were  formulating  the  bill  the  matter 
was  discussed  in  the  committee  with  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  thoroughly  understood  that 
if  a  community  suffers  from  drought  or 
other  disaster,  and  if  it  has  a  crop  fail¬ 
ure  or  almost  a  crop  failure,  full  allow¬ 
ance  will  be  made,  and  that  year  will  not 
be  counted  in  arriving  at  the  average 
production  over  a  period  of  years.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  committee  understands  that 
such  bad  years  of  crop  failure  will  not 
be  used  in  computing  the  average  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  so  testified  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  before  the  commit¬ 
tee;  I  will  not  say  that  testimony  is  on 
the  record,  however.  I  think  it  was  testi¬ 
fied  when  they  were  discussing  these 
things  with  the  committee  in  executive 
session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  I  thoroughly  understood 
that  disaster  conditions — flood  years  and 
drought  years  and  short  crops  from  sim¬ 
ilar  causes — would  not  be  considered  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  understand  that  is  the  intent? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  insofar  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned. 


Mr.  DANIEL.  Is  that  also  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  recall  that  in  the 
committee  that  was  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont;  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  also  discussed  it.  It  was  our 
understanding — and  I  believe  the  Under 
Secretary  or  some  other  representative 
of  the  Department  was  there  at  the 
time — that  the  very  provisions  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  wrere  the  intent  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  understanding  of  the  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course  it  would  be 
very  unjust  to  penalize  a  farmer  because 
he  had  suffered  disaster  for  1  or  more 
years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Then  the  disaster  years 
would  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  computing  normal  production. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  view  of  this  colloquy 
and  the  clear  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
ranking  minority  member  [Mr.  Aiken], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  legislation  to  exclude  disaster  years, 
I  agree  with  them  that  probably  the 
amendment  is  unnecessary,  and  I  with¬ 
draw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated  “2- 
27-56-1.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  that  a  very  long 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  speak  long  on  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  technical 
amendment  to  which  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  no  objection.  I  should  like  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont,  if  I  may  do  so  with¬ 
out  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  designated 
“2-27-56-C.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  29,  line 
13,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  all  of  the 
section  after  the  words  “per  annum” 
and  insert:  “Whose  duties  shall  include 
such  responsibility  for  activities  of  the 
Department,  including  those  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  as  the  Secretary  may  direct.” 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  this  is  merely  a  rewording 
of  the  section  pertaining  to  the  Surplus 
Disposal  Administrator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  We 
inadvertently  left  the  Surplus  Disposal 
Administrator  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Would  this  amend¬ 
ment  affect  the  distribution  of  food  by 
the  Secretary  for  emergency  relief? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  dealing  with  the  emergency  relief 
program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
subject.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment.  This  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand 
the  Aiken  amendment,  it  is  merely  to 
bring  the  new  position  which  we  created 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  left  him  hang¬ 
ing  on  a  limb  by  himself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  We  do 
not  want  the  Congress  dealing  directly 
with  the  Surplus  Disposal  Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is 
designated  “2-27-56 — I.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  between 
lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

LIMIT  ON  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  sup¬ 
port  made  available  under  this  act  to  any 
person  for  any  year  through  loans  to  such 
person,  or  through  purchases  made  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  from  such  person, 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000.  The  term  ‘person’ 
shall  mean  any  individual,  partnership,  firm, 
joint-stock  company,  corporation,  associa¬ 
tion,  trust,  estate,  or  agency  of  a  State.  In 
the  event  of  any  loan  to,  or  purchase  from, 
a  cooperative  marketing  association,  such 
limitation  shall  apply  to  the  amount  of  price 
support  made  available  through  such  coop¬ 
erative  association  to  each  person.  The 
limitation  herein  on  the  amount  of  price 
support  made  available  to  any  person  shall 
not  apply  if  price  support  is  extended  by 
purchases  of  a  product  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  from  processors  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
apply  such  limitations.’* 

On  page  4,  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “108.” 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  if  there 
is  some  understanding  that  there  will 
be  no  more  yea-and-nay  votes  tonight, 
and  if  for  that  reason,  therefore,  some 
of  our  colleagues  have  gone  to  their 
offices  or  left  the  Chamber  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  I 
did  make  such  a  statement.  I  thought 
that  from  this  point  on  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  evening,  if  there  were 
any  technical  amendments  or  other 
amendments  which  could  be  disposed  of 
without  a  record  vote,  we  could  take 
care  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  we  may  come  to  an  understanding 
that  my  amendment  shall  be  the  pend¬ 
ing  question  beginning  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Two  or  three  Sen¬ 
ators  have  expressed  a  desire  to  vote 
upon  it.  I  now  gather  that  they  may 
have  gone  home. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  I 
may  state  that  earlier  in  the  day  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  to  strike  Horn  the  bill 
the  provision  with  respect  to  a  two-price 
program  for  rice.  At  my  suggestion  he 
withdrew  that  amendment,  on  condition 
that  it  would  be  placed  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  Monday  soon  after  the  Senate 
convenes,  provided  no  other  amendment 
was  then  pending.  So,  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  we  have,  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  remain  pending,  and  on  Monday, 
as  soon  as  we  complete  action  on  his 
amendment,  we  can  proceed  with  the 
rice  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  that  there  will 
be  no  further  yea-and-nay  votes  this 
evening? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  un¬ 
derstanding  I  had  with  a  number  of 
Senators  who  desired  to  leave  the  Cham¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  there  is  a 
gentlemen’s  agreement  that  we  should 
refrain  from  bringing  up  amendments 
on  which  we  would  like  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  respect 
the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  ask  only  that  my 
amendment  be  the  pending  question  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object  to  that 
amendment  being  the  pending  question 
on  Monday,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk¬ 
sen]  has.been  promised  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  the  pending  question  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  after  we  had  com¬ 
pleted  action  on  any  pending  amend¬ 
ment  upon  which  we  did  not  complete 
action  today,  his  amendment  would  be 
taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  pending 


question  on  Monday  will  be  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  his  amendment  would  be 
taken  up  Monday  after  the  Senate  had 
completed  action  upon  any  amendment 
then  pending. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  has  offered  his  amendment, 
and  it  is  now  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  pursuant  to  an  order  previously 
entered,  should  adjourn  or  recess  until 
Monday,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  be  the  pending 
question,  following  the  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  leaders  have  agreed  that 
there  will  be  no  further  yea-and-nay 
votes  tonight,  if  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  wishes  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment,  he  can  ask  for  them  at  this 
time,  and  the  years  and  nays  can  be  or¬ 
dered  on  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  assume,  of  course, 
that  this  arrangement  is  consonant  with 
the  understanding  had  today  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  if  there 
were  a  pending'  amendment  when  the 
Senate  convened  on  Monday,  it  would 
take  precedence  over  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct;  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct;  and  the 
Senator  from  Lousiana  is  correct.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey], 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  is  a  good  note  upon  which  to 
end  the  day.  However,  I  should  like  to 
make  another  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  v 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  has  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  on  which  he  will  not 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Would  it 
be  in  order  for  him  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  temporarily  to  lay  aside  the 
pending  amendment  and  consider  his 
amendments,  with  the  understanding 
that  when  his  amendments  are  acted 
upon  the  Senate  will  resume  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  pending  amendment? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such 
a  request  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CAP EH  ART.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  “2-24-56- 
C.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  amendment 
just  identified  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  object. 

-Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  pursuant  to  the  order  pre¬ 
viously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess - - 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  motion? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  anxious  to  offer  two  amend¬ 
ments.  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  mere¬ 
ly  wants  to  offer  them.  He  does  not 
want  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  He  has  no 
idea  of  having  them  adopted.  He  wants 
to  take  up  space  in  the  Record  and  time 
of  the  Senators,  without  any  idea  of 
getting  the  amendments  adopted.  It  is 
very  simple  to  me.  I  can  see  through  it 
plainly.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  offer 
them  and  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
them,  it  is  all  right  with  me.  I  certain¬ 
ly  cannot  go  along  with  the  idea  that 
we  should  permit  him  to  offer  them  with 
no  idea  of  having  any  vote  on  them.  He 
has  no  idea  of  getting  them  adopted. 
He  does  not  believe  in  them  himself.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  two  amendments  I  was 
going  to  offer,  I  thought  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  might  accept  them, 
because  they  are  minor  amendments  and 
have  to  do  with  putting  woodland  to¬ 
gether  in  connection  with  the  soil  bank 
program,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  building  separate  fences.  It  is  not  in 
line  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  speak  louder,  please? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  amendments  I 
was  going  to  offer  have  considerable 
merit.  I  thought  the  chairman  might 
agree  to  accept  them,  and  then  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  them.  I  am  offering  them  in 
good  faith,  but  if  the  Senator  objects - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Chair’s  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  will  have  to  obtain 
some  time  if  he  desires  to  speak  on  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  yield  whatever  time  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  desires. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  only  wanted  time 
to  say  that  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
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ana  will  allow  me  to  offer  the  two  amend¬ 
ments.  If  he  objects,  that  is  that. 

Then  I  shall  merely  take  time  to  send 
two  bills  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

S.  3413.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Radovan 
Mohorovicich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

S.  3414.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Capt.  Edward  J.  Steichen,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  (retired),  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  on  the  Naval  Reserve  retired 
list;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  bill - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  understand  that 
the  able  Senator  would  like  to  offer  his 
amendments,  knowing  that  he  cannot 
have  them  adopted,  so  that  he  may  get 
away  to  continue  his  campaigning.  I 
withdraw  my  objection.  He  knows  he 
cannot  get  them  through,  but  we  will 
vote  on  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Just  a  minute.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  assuming  some¬ 
thing  he  has  no  right  to  assume.  I  had 
hoped  to  offer  the  amendments,  because 
I  believe  them  to  be  meritorious  amend¬ 
ments,  and  because  I  want  to  offer  them. 
I  resent  the  inference  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  I  would  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  with  something  I  did  not 
believe  had  merit.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
offer  them  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  this  is  most  unfair.  It  is  most 
unfair  to  cast  such  insinuations.  If  I 
can  remedy  the  situation  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  my  amendment - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  not  do  that. 
We  can  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  if  the  Senator  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  we  may  consider  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  assume 
we  will  have  to  take  up  the  amendments 
on  Monday,  unless  the  Senator  wants 
to - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  a  matter 
of  common  courtesy  is  involved  here. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  does  not 
have  to  explain  where  he  is  going  to  be 
on  Monday,  on  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  or 
Tuesday.  He  can  be  away  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  He  does  not 
have  to  explain  to  the  Senate.  If  he 
wants  to  excuse  himself  from  attendance 
on  the  Senate,  that  is  his  privilege.  I 
should  like  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  what  his  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  do.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  withdraw  the  amendment  I 
have  offered,  which  is  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  with¬ 
draw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  withdraw  it  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


MODIFICATION  OF  EXISTING  PROJ¬ 
ECT  FOR  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

CHANNELS  ABOVE  LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

.  Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is  on 
the  calendar  H.  R.  2552.  The  bill  has 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  and  with  the  majority  pol¬ 
icy  committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  present 
consideration.  It  will  take  only  a  mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  Calendar  No.  1658. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  2552) 
to  authorize  the  modification  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  project  for  the  Great  Lakes  con¬ 
necting  channels  above  Lake  Erie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2552)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  for  expeditious  action  on 
one  of  the  truly  great  projects  of  our 
Nation.  Every  person  in  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Michigan,  and  other  parts  of 
the  great  heartland  of  America  will  be 
deeply  appreciative. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  very  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  brought  the 
matter  to  our  attention  several  times. 
I  am  glad  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  de¬ 
cided  to  pass  the  bill. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  had  previously 
asked  permission  to  introduce  tw'o  bills. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  One  bill  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg¬ 
ular  order  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  has  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order,  that  the  Senator  offer  his  amend¬ 
ment.  If  he  does  not  intend  to  do  so, 
other  Senators  will  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  2-24-56-C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  11,  be¬ 
tween  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  In  order  to  promote  best  land  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  conservation  and  permit  good  farm 
management,  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  consolidation  of  acreages  withheld  from 
cultivation  for  purposes  of  participation  in 
the  acreage-reserve  program,  and  he  shall 
permit  the  transfer  between  any  farm  op¬ 
erated  by  a  producer  and  any  other  farm 
operated  by  the  same  producer,  either  alone 
or  together  with  one  or  more  other  pro¬ 
ducers  (including  a  farm  acquired  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  effectuating  such  a  consoli¬ 
dation),  of  all  or  any  part  of  any  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  of  either  such  farm.  No  such  trans¬ 
fer  shall  affect  future  acreage  allotments  for 
any  farm  from  or  to  which  any  such  trans¬ 
fer  is  made. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  enable 
a  number  of  farmers  who  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve 
to  pool  their  reserve  acreages,  acquire 
an  adjoining  or  nearby  farm  and  es¬ 
tablish  their  joint  soil  bank  on  that 
farm,  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

The  acreage  reserve  is  not  designed 
to  be  of  any  material  assistance  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  helping  to  raise  their  incomes. 
The  acreage  reserve  is  just  a  means 
whereby  farmers  can  assist  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  Commodit  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  by  sales  into  the  domestic  United 
States  market  without  completely  de¬ 
stroying  prices  in  such  markets.  I  feel 
that  farmers  might  be  willing  to  coop¬ 
erate  to  this  end  with  the  Secretary,  if 
the  payments  involved  are  large  enough 
per  acre  and  if  participation  can  be 
worked  out  without  being  too  great  a 
hardship  upon  the  farming  program  of 
the  individual  farm  family. 

Acceptance  of  this  amendment  would 
mean  that  several  neighbor  farmers, 
each  of  whom  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  acreage  reserve  could  join  to¬ 
gether  into  a  cooperative,  purchase  or 
lease  an  adjoining  farm  or  farms  where 
the  present  operator  desired  to  leave,  and 
which  farm  has  had  assigned  to  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  acreage  allotment  of  the  covered 
crops.  These  farm  families  could  then, 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  put  all 
of  their  eligible  acreage  reserve  acre¬ 
age  together  and  concentrate  them  upon 
the  other  farm  and  each  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  participate  in  the  acreage  re- 
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serve  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  acreage  allotment  on  his 
own  farm.  Thus  the  individual  farmer 
would  not  have  to  block  off  and  specially 
fence  an  area  of  land  in  the  middle  of 
the  farm  he  is  now  operating  according 
to  a  planned  rotation  and  land  utiliza¬ 
tion  program.  The  individual  farmer 
could  continue  to  operate  on  his  own 
farm  as  he  had  planned  to  do,  and  could 
participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  on  the 
adjoining  or  nearby  land,  leased  or 
bought  in  cooperation  with  other  like- 
minded  neighbors. 

If  this  amendment  were  incorporated 
into  the  acreage  reserve  legislation,  it 
would  mean  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
Nation,  the  acreage  reserve  acreages 
would  be  set  aside  in  large  blocks,  in¬ 
stead  of  many  scattered  small  blocks,  a 
little  on  each  farm.  The  gains  from  a 
conservation  standpoint  are  obvious. 
In  the  larger  blocks,  much  better  provi¬ 
sion  could  be  made  for  adequate  wildlife 
cover.  Prevention  of  grazing  by  com¬ 
mercial  domestic  livestock  would  be 
made  much  easier.  Such  areas  could  be 
made  more  easily  and  more  safely  avail¬ 
able  for  public  hunting  and  fishing/  than 
if  they  are  in  little  scattered  blocks  of 
acreage  reserve  on  every  farm. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  soil 
bank  acreage  reserve  proposal  is  very 
sound.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Nation 
should  be  paying  out  $750  million  a  year 
to  reduce  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and 
tobacco  acres  to  30  percent  less  than 
annual  needs  for  exports  and  domestic 
consumption.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  put  on  the  shoulders  of  farmers, 
the  public  relations  load  for  justifying 
the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  any  such  sum  as  this  and  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  farmers,  when  farmers 
•themselves  would  not  be  getting  any 
benefits  whatsoever  out  of  it.  But  if 
the  acreage  reserve  is  to  be  enacted,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  make  it  contribute 
as  much  as  we  can  to  sensible  conserva¬ 
tion  management  and  to  be  as  little  a 
burden  as  possible  on  farm  people,  whose 
incomes  continue  to  drop  below  the  dis¬ 
aster  levels  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  no 
alternative  use  is  planned  whatsoever 
for  the  acreage  reserve  land  that  is  taken 
out  of  production.  Presumably  it  is 
supposed  to  just  lie  idle,  with  a  provision 
that  noxious  weeds  are  to  be  controlled. 
Reputable  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  agronomists  and  soils  specialists 
have  told  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  that  such  a  procedure  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous.  That  to  do  so  runs  the 
risk  that  the  Government  will  be  the 
promoting  partner  in  the  development 
of  that  many  acres  of  an  American 
wasteland.  The  scientists  tell  us  that 
our  farmland  will  quickly  destroy  itself 
if  it  is  left  idle  from  year  to  year.  This 
Is  a  serious  matter,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  blame  will  be  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  Senate  if  we  enact  such  a  program. 
The  reason  that  the  administration  must 
come  up  here  with  such  a  preposterous 
proposal  is  that  some  of  its  own  chick¬ 
ens  have  come  home  to  roost.  There 
are  not  enough  cover  crop  seed  to  plant 
the  estimated  acreage  reserve  lands  be¬ 
cause  3  years  ago  the  administration 


abolished  the  price-stabilization  pro¬ 
gram  for  cover-crop  seed.  Now  we  are 
so  short  of  such  seed  that  we  must  run 
the  risk  of  making  wasteland  out  of 
some  of  our  best  farmland.  But  that  is 
not  all.  We  cannot  even  have  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  planted  to  trees  because 
there  are  not  enough  seedlings.  And 
why  are  not  there  enough  seedlings? 
Because  the  administration  cut  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  nurseries  out  of 
the  budget  several  years  ago.  I  have 
seen  many  of  these  abandoned  nurseries 
in  the  different  States.  If  these  nurser¬ 
ies  had  been  kept  in  operation  we  could 
be  putting  more  land  taken  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  into  desirable  conservation 
cover. 

If  the  pending  amendment  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  acreage  reserve  subtitle, 
it  will  not  overcome  the  lack  of  cover 
crop  seeds  nor  the  shortage  of  tree  seed¬ 
lings,  but  it  will  at  least  enable  a  few 
neighbor  farmers  to  block  then-  acreage 
reserve  into  a  single  area  where  it  can  be 
better  protected  from  destructive  sheet 
erosion  and  where  the  land  can  be  seed¬ 
ed  to  some  kind  of  crops  for  which  there 
is  a  supply  of  needed  seed  and  then  such 
crops  can  be  turned  under  as  a  green 
manure  crop  even  though  the  vegetative 
cover  so  used  is  not  in  the  category  of 
usual  cover  crops.  It  woyld  be  better 
to  grow  and  plow  down  a  crop  of  im¬ 
mature,  thickly  sown  corn  than  to  allow 
the  land  to  lie  bare.  In  the  middle  of 
many  different  farms  such  little  blocks 
of  acreage  reserve  would  be  nothing  but 
a  nuisance  to  the  farm  operator.  But 
consolidated  with  the  reserves  of  many 
neighbors  such  special  management 
would  become  economical  and  feasible. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  permit  producers  to 
transfer  acreage  allotments  between 
farms  operated  by  them — either  alone 
or  with  others — including  farms  acquired 
for  that  purpose. 

This  amendment  would  nullify  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  effectiveness  of 
the  acreage  allotment  and  acreage  re¬ 
serve  programs  by  permitting  farmers  to 
transfer  their  allotments  to  more  pro¬ 
ductive  lands,  even  across  State  lines, 
as  for  example  from  dry  lands  to  irri¬ 
gated  lands.  It  would  also  complicate 
administration  of  both  these  programs 
by  greatly  increasing  the  recordkeeping 
required  and  requiring  determinations  as 
to  the  identity  of  farms  operated  by  vari¬ 
ous  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  IMr.  Kefauver]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  very  brief  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  26, 
after  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  sec¬ 
tion  302,  the  following: 

(c)  Food  supplied  by,  the  Department  to 
qualified  private  charitable  agencies  provid¬ 
ing  emergency  relief  may  be  without  regard 
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to  whether  the  food  is  consumed  on  the 
premises  of  the  administering  agency. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  administrative  rulings  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  food  for  charitable 
agencies  must  be  consumed  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  which  means  that  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  food  under  the  program  must 
bring  their  children  to  mess  halls,  and 
they  are  frequently  put  to  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  to  get  to  the  place  where 
they  con  obtain  the  food. 

Furthermore,  this  program  is  operat¬ 
ing  effectively,  or  with  any  effect,  only  in 
the  larger  cities  where  mess  halls  can 
be  established. 

My  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  rules 
which  he  may  establish  and  where  the 
situation  justifies  it,  to  relax  the  rule 
with  regard  to  consuming  the  food  on 
the  premises,  so  that  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions  where  children  or  distances  are  in¬ 
volved,  persons  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
food  and  take  it  home  to  feed  the  chil¬ 
dren  without  having  to  bring  the  children 
to  the  mess  hall. 

I  think  it  is  a  humanitarian  effort.  I 
think  it  is  also  an  effort  which  will  assure 
wider  distribution  in  rural  areas  where 
no  program  has  been  established. 

I  think  it  will  meqn  a  wider,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  to  be  given  to  people  who  are 
deserving  of  it.  Under  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  I  am  advised  that  the  Secretary 
has  felt  that  as  the  law  is  now  written 
the  food  must  be  distributed  and  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  premises.  My  amendment 
would  merely  authorize  him,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  to  give  out  food  with¬ 
out  its  having  to  be  eaten  at  the  place 
where  it  is  distributed. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  accept 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  amendment 
contrary  to  the  present  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  been  in  con¬ 
ference  with  an  agency  here  which  dis¬ 
tributes  some  food  under  the  Secretary’s 
orders,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Secretary 
has  ruled  that  under  the  law  the  food 
must  be  eaten  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  premises? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  lend  itself  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  surplus  food  for  needy 
families? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  To  those  who  are 
already  entitled  to  it  under  the  present 
program,  if  the  situation  is  such  that 
they  cannot  consume  the  food  on  the 
premises. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  it  be  ad¬ 
ministered  and  policed? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  policed  by  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  have 
spoken  of  the  great  hardship  in  having 
to  bring  children  of  tender  age  who  need 
food  to  the  place  where  it  is  distributed, 
under  certain  rules.  If  the  rule  could 
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be  relaxed  so  as  to  enable  mothers  to 
take  the  food  home  to  the  children,  it 
would  be  a  much  better  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  not  the  De¬ 
partment  have  to  maintain  some  kind  of 
a  commissary  in  order  to  administer  it? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course,  the  Secretary  would  not  have  to 
give  away  any  food  unless  he  wanted 
to,  but  if  he  is  going  to  give  it  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  premises,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  mothers  might  take  the  food  home 
to  the  children  it  would  be  a  much  better 
charitable  program. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  and  consider 
it.  I  think  it  has  considerable  merit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  “3-5-56-B”  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
iiisert  the  following: 

PRODUCTION  ON  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  225.  No  lease  executed,  renewed,  or 
permitted  to  extend  beyond  its  earliest  ter¬ 
mination  or  cancellation  date  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  as  lessor  after  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act  shall  permit  the  lessee  to 
produce  on  any  land  subject  to  such  lease 
any  agricultural  commodity  (other  than 
livestock  or  livestock  products)  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  about  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  so 
that  he  may  raise  a  parliamentary  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  think  is  rather  serious,  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  I  ask  the 
minority  leader  to  give  it  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  raised  a  point  of 
order  earlier  today.  I  now  have  the 
transcript  of  the  official  report,  from 
which  I  read : 

The  Vice  President.  On  this  vote,  the 
“yeas"  are  46,  and  the  “nays”  are  45.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  California  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  and  other  Senators 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46,  nays 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  like  to  make  the 


unanimous-consent  request  that  in  view  of 
the  Record  there  be  a  recapitulation  of  the 
vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment,  and  that  the 
name  of  each  Senator  be  called, 

Mr.  President,  after  some  discus¬ 
sion — 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  build  the  record,  I  think  he 
should  go  on  and  read  the  discussion, 
because  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  bringing  it  back  to  its  original  par¬ 
liamentary  position. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  have  a  little  more  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  I  should  like  to  yield  ad¬ 
ditional  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me. 

Mr.  GORE.  Continuing  to  read  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Texas: 

The  record  at  the  desk  showed  a  majority 
of  one  vote  one  way,  while  the  record  of 
the  teller  at  the  table  showed  a  majority  of 
one  vote  the  other  way. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  recapitulation  of  the 
vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment,  so  that  each 
Senator  may  know  how  he  was  recorded,  and 
so  that  the  Record  may  show  the  correct 
tabulation. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  there  is  to  be  a  re¬ 
capitulation  at  this  time,  I  am  not  certain 
as  to  the  parliamentary  situation  with  which 
the  Senate  would  be  confronted. 

The  Vice  President.  As  the  Chair  under¬ 
stands,  the  Senator  from  Texas  is,  in  effect, 
asking  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  vote  on 
the  Aiken  amendment  in  order  to  have  a 
recapitulation  of  that  vote. 

I  digress  from  a  reading  of  the  Record 
to  say  that  a  recapitulation  is  not  a 
reconsideration.  A  recapitulation  is 
merely  a  recount. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interrupt  him,  I  suggest  that 
if  he  will  proceed  to  read*  the  rest  of 
the  Record,  I  think  the  RecPrd  will  be 
clear  that  when  unanimous  consent  was 
given,  and  the  questions  were  asked,  it 
was  understood  that  the  matter  would 
revert  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  would  have  existed  at  that  point 
had  the  tellers  at  the  desk  announced 
the  correct  total. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  was  in  his  Chair.  It  was  not  a 
situation  in  which  the  Vice  President 
was  in  his  office  and  had  come  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  subsequently  to  cast  a 
vote.  He  was  presiding  over  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Had  the  correct 
tabulation  been  announced  to  him  at 
that  point  by  the  teller  at  the  desk,  he 
had  the  constitutional  power,  which  is 
greater  than  the  power  given  under  the 
Senate  rules,  to  cast  his  vote. 

So  I  submit  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  read  the  entire  transcript 
of  the  proceedings,  it  will  show  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  had  reverted  to 
precisely  what  it  would  have  been  had 
the  tellers  announced  the  correct  vote  to 
the  Vice  President. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  have  read  the  tran¬ 
script,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  Senator  from  California  by 
reading  it  into  the  Record.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  does  not  understand  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  be  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  has  stated  it.  According  to 
the  Record,  which  I  shall  later  read,  the 
only  unanimous-consent  request  which 
was  made  and  the  only  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  which  was  granted  was  for  a  re¬ 
capitulation. 

Prior  to  the  recapitulation,  a  motion, 
which  I  have  read,  was  made  to  recon¬ 
sider.  A  motion  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table  was  made.  A  yea-and-nay 
vote  was  had  upon  that  motion.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  be  reconsidered  by  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  consent  for 
reconsideration  was  requested;  only  a 
recount  was  requested. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
continue  to  read  the  discussion,  he  will 
find  that  that  very  question  was  raised. 
Prior  to  the  granting  of  the  unanimous 
consent,  the  minority  leader  asked  what 
the  parliamentary  situation  would  be. 
He  specifically  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  legislative  procedure  would 
be  as  it  would  have  been  prior  to  the 
vote  having  been  announced. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  now  read  the 
statements  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  shall  then  read  the  Vice 
President’s  answers  in  reply: 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
the  responsibility  for  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  Certainly  no  one  wants  the  result  in 
the  Journal  to  be  different  from  the  votes 
which  Senators  of  the  United  States  cast. 
I  would  not  interpose  a  parliamentary  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  recapitulation  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  was 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  That  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  minority  leader.  I  appreciate  his 
attitude  very  much.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Record  is  correct.  I  think  every  Senator 
who  has  a  doubt  should  be  able  to  have  it 
resolved. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  also  wishes 
to  make  another  parliamentary  ruling,  name¬ 
ly,  that  once  the  recapitulation  has  been 
made,  no  Senator  may  change  his  vote.  The 
recaptiulation  will  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  announce  that  an  error  was  made 
in  the  announcement  of  the  vote? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  will  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  teller  informed  the  Chair, 
after  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  had  begun,  that  apparently  an  error 
had  been  made  in  the  announcement  of*  the 
vote  on  the  Aiken  amendment. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  the  error 
was  noted  only  after  the  second  yea-and- 
nay  vote  had  been  started. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senate  was 
familiar  with  that  fact. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield?  * 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  make  the  point 
that  the  Chair  and  the  minority  leader 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  re¬ 
capitulation  would  not  permit  any  Sen¬ 
ator  to  change  his  vote,  or  would  not 
permit  any  Senator  who  had  not  voted, 
to  vote  on  the  recapitulation,  and  that. 
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therefore,  the  Vice  President  would  be 
entitled  to  no  more  right  to  vote  after 
the  recapitulation  than  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  had  not  voted,  would 
have  had  to  vote?  Is  that  the  Senator’s 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  my  point.  I 
maintain,  further,  that  the  only  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  the  Vice  President 
could  even  have  voted  would  have  been 
for  the  Senate  to  have  granted  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  vote.  Were  that  not 
the  case,  the  Vice  President  could  return 
next  week  from  some  trip  and  untie  a 
vote  which  had  been  cast  last  week.  Par¬ 
liamentary  rules  are  made  to  be  ob¬ 
served. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  M/.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  submit  that  the 
situation  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  not  at  all  on  a  par 
with  his  last  statement.  The  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  was  in  his 
chair.  He  has  a  constitutional  power 
which  is  far  greater  than  the  power 
granted  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Ar¬ 
ticle  I,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  provides: 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  di¬ 
vided. 

That  is  the  constitutional  power 
which  the  Vice  President  has. 

I  submit  that  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  when  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  to  have  a  recapitulation  was 
granted,  it,  in  effect,  vacated  at  that 
point  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
because,  if  the  Senator  will  continue  to 
read  from  the  transcript,  after  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  had  cast 
his  vote  and  announced  the  result,  I 
then  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  be  made  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  request  was  granted  by 
unanimous  consent. 

That,  in  and  of  itself,  shows  that  the 
order  had  been  vacated  at  that  point 
and  was  reinstated  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Vice  President,  following  which  he  cast 
the  deciding  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  constitutional  pow-  - 
ers  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  like  the  constitutional  powers  of 
all  officials  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
exercised  at  such  time  and  place,  and 
under  such  conditions,  as  those  consti¬ 
tutional  powers  may  prevail.  I  submit 
that  after  a  vote  has  been  taken,  after 
a  vote  has  been  announced,  after  a  mo¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  reconsider  that 
vote,  and  after  a  motion  has  been  made 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table,  and 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  has  been  taken,  it  is 
then  too  late  merely  to  ask  for  a  re¬ 
capitulation  and  thereby  permit  the  vote 
to  be  changed  by  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  fact  of,  the 
matter  is  that  as  the  vote  was  an¬ 
nounced,  due  to  an  error  by  the  teller  at 
the  desk,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  was 


granted,  the  Record  would  have  shown 
the  vote  as  it  was  originally  announced, 
based  upon  a  majority  for  the  Aiken 
amendment.  The  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  is  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  obviously  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  cast  his  vote. 

It  was  only  after  the  Record  had  been 
corrected  and  made  clear  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  Vice  President  had 
a  right  to  cast  his  vote. 

What  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
arguing  is  that  because  of  a  mistake  by 
a  clerk  at  the  desk,  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  this  body,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  deprived  of  his 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  an  error  in  an  announcement. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  wishes  to  contend  that  because  a 
mistake  had  been  made  in  an  announce¬ 
ment,  and  the  Senate,  by  unanimous 
consent  permitted  the  reopening  of  the 
record  for  the  reasons  I  stated,  namely, 
that  no  one  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  a  situation  in  which  an  obvious  error 
had  been  made,  the  Vice  President 
should  be  deprived  of  his  right  under 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  that  this  is  not 
a  moral  question;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  not  under¬ 
taking  to  strip  the  Vice  President  of  any 
constitutional  power  he  has.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  after  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  has  been  made,  and  after  a 
motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  Vice  President 
could  have  cast  his  vote  upon  that  ques¬ 
tion  was  for  the  Senate  to  grant  its  con¬ 
sent  for  reconsideration,  and  that  had 
not  been  requested;  only  a  request  for 
recapitulation  had  been  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  argument  I 
shall  make  now  is  merely  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law  and  not  a  matter  of 
what  may  finally  prevail  as  to  justice 
in  this  situation.  But  the  point  has  been 
made  by  the  minority  leader  that  the 
Vice  President  has  power  over  and  above 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  because  he  has 
a  constitutional  power,  namely,  on  the 
right  to  vote : 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

On  the  basis  of  that  language,  it  is  true 
that  when  there  is  a  tie  vote,  the  Vice 
President  has  the  deciding  vote.  So  the 
minority  leader  is  saying  that  the  Vice 
President  has  a  constitutional  power 
which  is  greater  than  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  pertain  to  the  Senate.  But 
section  3  of  article  1  states: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State 
*  *  *  for  6  years;  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  vote. 

Now,  there  is  a  constitutional  power 
for  Senators:  “Shall  have  one  vote.” 

We  go  back.  The  minority  leader,  in 
his  colloquy,  made  it  clear  that  any  Sen¬ 
ator  who  had  not  been  here  could  not 
come  in  and  vote  on  the  recapitulation. 
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He  further  made  it  clear  that  any  Sena¬ 
tor  who  had  voted  could  not  change  his 
vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  And,  further,  I  have 
quoted  from  the  Record.  The  Vice 
President  said: 

The  recapitulation  will  stand  as  it  is. 

Mi'.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  if 
we  can  say  that  to  a  Senator,  who  has 
more  affirmative  power  to  vote  than  has 
the  Vice  President,  because  the  language 
pertaining  to  the  Vice  President  is,  “but 
shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally 
divided,”  and  the  language  pertaining 
to  a  Senator  is  “each  Senator  shall  have 
one  vote,”  and  if  we  deny  that  Senator 
the  right  to  vote  on  recapitulation,  we 
deny  that  Senator  the  right  to  vote  in 
case  he  comes  in  during  the  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  vote.  From  the  Constitution, 
and  from  the  colloquy  that  has  taken 
place,  I  would  say  the  Vice  President  had 
been  ruled  out  by  the  colloquy  and  the 
rulings  which  had  been  established. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  the  situ¬ 
ation  would  be  that  if  that  Senator  had 
not  been  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  and 
had  shown  up  later,  after  the  vote  had 
been  taken,  or  had  come  in  during  the 
recapitulation,  he  could  not  vote,  because 
he  was  not  there  during  the  original 
instance.  I  think  if  the  Vice  President 
had  been  at  some  other  point  and  had 
later  come  in,  he  could  not  have  voted; 
but  he  was  here,  performing  his  duty. 
The  Constitution  says  the  only  time  he 
has  a  right  to  vote  is  when  there  is  a  tie. 
He  has  a  right  to  exercise  that  right,  but 
he  does  not  know  whether  he  has  a  right 
to  vote  until  the  vote  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  a 
vote  of  46  to  45,  he  cannot  vote  to  tie  it, 
and,  in  this  instance,  lose  it,  because  a 
tie  loses.  The  only  time  he  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  is  if  there  is  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  there  is  a  tie,  at  which 
time  he  votes.  By  the  error  at  the  desk, 
he  could  not  vote  and  exercise  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  because,  under  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  vote,  he  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  minor¬ 
ity  leader  may  have  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  each  to  pursue  this  question 
further,  without  charging  the  time  to 
either  side. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  control  of  the 
time.  Since  we  are  being  so  constitu¬ 
tional,  I  point  out  that  6  minutes  were 
yielded,  and  17  minutes  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  known  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  be  willing,  eager,  and  able  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  in¬ 
dulge  us,  I  know  he  will  say  so.  I  hope 
he  will  extend  his  usual  courtesy. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  there  are  two  prece-  • 
dents  in  the  Senate  directly  on  the  point 
that  has  been  raised  tonight.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  if  we  pursue  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  have  before  us  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate,  where  situations  some¬ 
what  comparable  to  this  took  place. 
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Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  per¬ 
mit  a  brief  statement,  I  shall  comply 
with  his  request  and  suggestion. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  was 
laid  on  the  table.  That  procedure  was 
followed  by  the  Senate.  No  unanimous 
consent  request  was  made  to  vacate  that 
procedure.  That  stands  in  the  Record, 
as  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  s&id  earlier, 
beyond  the  argument  on  what  I  think  is 
the  constitutional  law,  I  think  there  is  in¬ 
volved  the  question  of  fair  play  and  jus¬ 
tice.  I  recognize  that  the  Vice  President 
was  not  out  of  the  Chamber,  but  was  in 
the  chair.  I  recognize  what  the  Vice 
President  would  have  done,  as  he  did  do. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
made  his  point  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
the  rules  and  the  law.  I  think  that  is  the 
point  which  needs  to  be  established.  I 
think  in  the  final  disposition  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  there  should  be  considered  what  I 
would  call  the  matter  of  equity  and  com¬ 
ity  among  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  was  the 
clear  indication  of  the  Senate  that  when 
we  got  back  to  that  point,  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  in  order  to  get  back  to  that 
point  we  had  to  vacate  the  procedure 
whereby  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  I  gave  as  supporting 
evidence  of  that,  the  fact  that  after  the 
whole  transaction  was  renewed,  I  in 
effect  made  a  new  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  previous  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  reconsider.  At  that 
point  the  Senate  had  control  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  because  it  had  to  proceed  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
question  was  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  as  to  whether 
the  vote  would  be  recorded  at  that  point. 
So  the  Senate  had  control  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  had  anyone  desired  to  object  then. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  say  this,  so  my  in¬ 
tentions  in  the  matter  may  be  abundant¬ 
ly  clear.  I  must  confess  I  was  not  aware 
that  a  situation  like  this  would  develop 
when  I  made  my  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  was  informed  the  tally  at  the 
desk  showed  46  to  45  for  the  amendment, 
and  the  tally  at  the  table  showed  46  to 
45  against  the  amendment. 

I  said  to  the  minority  leader  and  to 
other  Senators  involved  that  I  should 
like  to  have  the  correct  vote  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors,  and  the  only  way  I  could  do  it  was 
to  ask  for  a  recapitulation.  The  only 
way  I  could  get  a  recapitulation  was  by 
unanimous  consent,  because  we  had  al¬ 
ready  proceeded  to  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider.  That  consent  was  given. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  to  deprive  the  Vice  President 
of  any  constitutional  right  or  to  permit 
any  Senator  to  exercise  a  right  he  had 
not  already  exercised.  The  whole  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  determine  the  accurate  count 
on  the  original  vote  on  the  Aiken  amend¬ 
ment. 

This  is  an  interesting  parliamentary 
question.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  prece¬ 
dents  on  it,  but  I  should  not  like  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  or  anybody  else,  to  think  I  was 


misleading  them  when  I  asked  for  a  true 
count  of  the  votes  of  the  Senators  on 
each  side. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  majority  lead¬ 
er’s  intent  to  deprive  the  Vice  President 
of  his  right.  Obviously,  he  could  not  vote 
if  the  vote  was  46  to  45.  Obviously,  he 
could  vote  if  the  vote  was  45  to  45.  He 
was  prepared  and  eager  and  willing  to 
vote  if  there  was  a  tie,  and  I  assume  he  is 
going  to  pay  a  big  enough  price  for  that 
vote  without  our  making  him  pay  more 
here  tonight. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  permit  the  Vice 
President  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  him  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee,  very  properly,  has 
obtained  the  original  record. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  make  this  one  point,  and  he 
knows  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  California  will  agree,  that 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  when  it  is 
granted,  is,  of  course,  governed  by  the 
agreements  made,  which  the  Record 
shows.  That  is  all  the  Vice  President 
wishes  to  say. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  add  one  other 
thing:  The  Vice  President  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  a  statement  when  I  asked 
for  the  unanimous  consent,  I  think  per¬ 
haps  to  point  out  the  error  that  had 
been  made. 

I  was  insistent  on  proposing  my 
unanimous-consent  request.  In  cour¬ 
tesy  to  me,  he  permitted  me  to  proceed 
with  my  statement.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  would  change  the  situation  arty,  but 
I  know  that  did  happen. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  that  the 
Chair  wishes  to  do  is  to  state  that  the 
Chair  has  now  read  the  complete  tran¬ 
script  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  has  that  transcript. 
It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  in  the  tran¬ 
script  of  the  colloquy  regarding  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  we  have  a 
complete  settlement  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  was  just  going 
to  read  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings, 
which  appear  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recapitulation  will  show;  but  if  the  recapit¬ 
ulation  shall  show  a  tie  vote,  will  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  then  be  as  it  would  have 
been  at  that  point  if  a  tie  vote  had  been 
announced? 

The  Vice  President.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  Vice  President  then  would  have  one  of 
those  rare  opportunities  to  break  a  tie. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  parliamentary 
ruling  by  the  Chair,  not  an  action  by 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  had  acted. 

This  is  not  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest;  this  not  an  action  by  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  I  do  not 
desire  to  deprive  the  Vice  President  of 
the  right  to  vote.  In  that  event  he  has 


a  constitutional  right  to  do  so.  But  the 
time  when  he  had  a  right  to  do  so  passed. 

I  think  the  only  fair  thing,  due  to  what 
I  think  was  a  mistaken  ruling  on  the 
part  of  the  Chair — the  only  fair  thing 
for  the  Senate  to  do — is  to  reconsider, 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  to  have  the 
vote  taken  again,  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
statement  the  Senator  has  just  read  is 
extremely  pertinent,  because  I  think  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  that  statement  and 
the  understanding  that  accompanied 
that  statement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  the  majority  leader  was  given  unan¬ 
imous  consent. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  was  afterward. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No,  this  was  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  Senator  did  not  read  the  whole. 
That  is  why  I  had  a  recollection - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  and  I  had  some  private  conversation 
about  the  matter;  and  then  the  Senator 
publicly  asked  for  a  ruling.  And  on  the 
basis  of  the  ruling,  he  permitted  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  repeat  reading  the  ruling 
and  the  request  that  he  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Before  that 
is  done,  let  the  Chair  point  out — because 
the  Chair  remembers  the  sequence  of 
events — that  the  Senator  from  Texas  had 
requested  unanimous  consent.  The 
Senator  from  California  reserved  the 
right  to  object.  After  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  as  the  Chair  understood,  made  a 
statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  California  yield  to  me,  since 
I  was  involved  in  that  colloquy? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  but  again  I 
should  like  to  read  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings,  because  I  think  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant: 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recapitulation  will  show;  but  if  the  recapitu¬ 
lation  shall  show  a  tie  vote,  will  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  then  be  as  it  would  have 
been  at  that  point  if  a  tie  vote  had  been 
announced? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  would 
it  have  been  at  that  point  if  a  tie  vote 
had  been  announced?  The  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  cast 
his  vote. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  if  a  tie  vote 
had  been  announced.  But  a  tie  vote 
would  have  had  to  be  announced  before 
the  Vice  President  would  have  had  the 
right  to  vote,  in  exercising  his  constitu¬ 
tional  power. 

I  read  further: 

The  Vice  President.  That  Is  correct;  and 
the  Vice  President  then  would  have  one  of 
those  i!iAre  opportunities  to  break  a  tie. 
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It  was  on  this  understanding  that  the 
entire  sequence  of  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  requests  went  into  effect;  and  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  that  returned  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  to  precisely  what  it  would 
have  been  if  the  error  had  not  been 
made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  right;  and  I  also  think  there  is  the 
matter  of  elemental  justice  and  fair  play, 
even  regardless  of  the  letter  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  or  the  law,  so  to  speak. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  raise  earlier, 
for  a  matter  of  precedent,  was  whether 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  a  situation  so  confused  as 
this  one  became,  are  any  greater  than 
the  constitutional  powers  of  a  Senator, 
in  respect  to  voting.  The  truth  is  that 
the  case  of  the  minority  leader  has 
rested,  as  I  recall,  just  on  an  under¬ 
standing  among  those  of  us  who  were 
participating  in  the  call  for  a  recapitula¬ 
tion. 

I  must  confess  that  while  I  was  very 
much  upset  by  the  nature  of  the  vote, 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  kid  ourselves 
about  it.  There  was  a  tie  vote  on  the 
issue  or  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
Aiken  amendment.  There  was  a  vote 
by  the  Vice  President  to  break  that  tie; 
and  I  think  the  whole  reason  that  we — 
I  know  that  I  was  one  who  felt  in  the 
beginning  that  it  was  a  tie  vote;  and  I 
went  to  the  majority  leader,  and  said, 
“This  is  a  tie  vote ;  the  vote  has  not  been 
counted  accurately.” 

In  fact,  I  was  protesting  privately  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and,  in  fact,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  said,  “This 
vote  is  a  tie  vote.” 

And  when  we  came  to  the  point  of  dis¬ 
covering  it  was  a  tie  vote,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  to  me  what  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  was  about  to  do. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  that  if  he 
chose  to  take  the  responsibility  of  voting, 
he  voted  as  he  did,  for  I  shall  mention 
it  to  a  few  people  in  Minnesota  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  record,  I  wish  to  say  that  after  the 
recapitulation  was  had,  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  lists  the  names  of  the 
Senators  who  voted.  Then  the  follow¬ 
ing  appears: 

The  Vice  President.  On  this  vote,  the  re¬ 
capitulation  shows — yeas  45,  nays  45.  The 
Chair  votes  “yea.’’ 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Gore.  The  vote  has  been  taken.  No 
Senator  may  change  his  vote;  neither  may 
the  Vice  President  now  vote. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  thinks,  if 
the  Senator  will  read  the  Constitution,  he 
will  find  that  the  Vice  President  can  always 
break  a  tie  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  votes  “yea”;  and  the  prece¬ 
dents,  according  to  the  Parliamentarian,  are 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  at  that 
point  if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had 
wanted  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  he  would  have  been  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Several  of  us  have  han¬ 
dled  these  pages,  and  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  sequence  they  follow. 

I  submit  that  the  parliamentary  rul¬ 
ing  rendered  by  the  Chair  in  response  to 
the  first  question  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  raised  was  in  error. 
However,  even  if  it  were  correct,  I  now 
read  another  ruling  the  Vice  President 
made,  and  this  is  on  folio  787  of  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings: 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  also  wishes 
to  make  another  parliamentary  ruling, 
namely,  that  once  the  recapitulation  has 
been  made,  no  Senator  may  change  his  vote. 
The  recapitulation  will  stand  as  it  is. 

I  -submit  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  that  perhaps  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee,  due  to  long  service 
in  the  other  body,  may  be  a  stickler  for 
the  rules.  I  raised  the  point  of  order. 
I  thought  it  was  a  valid  point  of  order. 
The  Vice  President  made  a  ruling  with 
which  I  disagreed.  Perhaps  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  correct  in  saying  that  at  that  point 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
should  have  appealed  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair.  I  think  he  is  correct  in 
that.  That  was  the  time  when  I  should 
have  done  it. 

But  I  submit  that  the  record  still 
stands  incorrect;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  Aiken 
amendment  be  reconsidered  on  Monday. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  point  I 
wish  to  make — and  I  hope  this  does  not 
seem  like  trying  to  split  thin  hairs  here — 
is  that  I  agree  with  the  minority  leader 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Vice  President  to 
rule;  but  I  must  say  that  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  ruled,  in  his  statement  as  to  why 
he  was  ruling,  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord  to  note  that  what  was  being  said 
by  the  Vice  President  and  the  minority 
leader  indicated  that  the  right  of  the 
Vice  President  to  rule  and  vote  was  based 
upon  his  constitutional  power,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  think  this  is  very 
important  for  precedent  purposes.  It 
was  the  unanimous -consent  agreement 
that  gave  the  Vice  President  the  right  to 
vote  in  that  situation,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  roll  call  had  been 
stated  earlier.  I  point  out  that  what 
the  minority  leader  said  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Vice  President  which  he  read 
indicated  that  the  Vice  President  had 
the  constitutional  power  to  break  a  tie 
vote.  He  has  such  a  power  if  he  ex¬ 
ercises  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  but  he  can¬ 
not  exercise  it  unless  it  is  announced  as 
a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  has  it  if  he  ex¬ 
ercises  it.  Furthermore,  there  had  been 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  tabled,  and  two 
full  roll  calls  had  gone  through  without 
any  objection  until  the  very  end  of  the 


second  rollcall,  after  the  result  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  someone  discovered  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
vote.  The  only  way  the  Vice  President 
could  be  permitted  to  vote  under  those 
circumstances  would  be  by  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  vote  under  such  circumstances  because 
of  his  constitutional  powers.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  across. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  hope  we  shall  always  be  granted 
such  consent  when  it  is  requested,  just 
as  the  majority  leader  was  granted  that 
consent  tonight.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  had  won  his  battle.  He 
had  the  votes.  The  majority  leader 
made  a  plea  to  him  to  see  that  each 
Senator  was  correctly  recorded.  The 
minority  leader  granted  that  request  on 
the  basis  of  an  understanding.  The 
understanding  was  that  if  a  tie  should 
develop,  in  effect,  the  Vice  President 
could  exercise  his  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
way  I  interpret  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
way  all  Members  of  the  Senate  under¬ 
stood  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  way 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  un¬ 
derstands  it.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
what  has  happened.  I  so  stated  earlier. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  I  do 
not  think  we  wish  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  Record  that,  without  that 
kind  of  understanding  among  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  whoever  he  may  be  in  years  to 
come,  would  have  any  greater  right  be¬ 
cause  of  his  power  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  break  a  tie  when  he  did  not  ex¬ 
ercise  the  right  earlier,  when  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  permitted  him  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  May  I  ask  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  read  the  prec¬ 
edents,  as  was  requested  previously?  I 
think  Senators  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
pertinent  information  In  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
suggests  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  one  of  the  precedents  is  lengthy. 
It  could  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  if  there  were  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lengthy 
precedent  to  which  the  Vice  President 
refers  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject — I  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

The  so-called  understandings  which 
have  been  referred  to,  and  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  says  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  understood,  were 
not  specific.  They  were  not  so  under¬ 
stood  by  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
unanimous -consent  request  was  specific. 
The  action  of  the  Senate  was  specific. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  issue 
further  tonight.  By  Monday,  the  Record 
will  be  printed  for  all  Senators  to  see.  If 
it  is  pertinent  to  raise  the  issue  again  at 
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that  time,  any  Senator  will  be  privileged 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  believe  that  the  understanding 
which  has  been  referred  to  was  not 
merely  an  understanding  between  the 
two  leaders,  although  we  frequently  have 
such  understandings.  Thank  God,  we 
have  more  understandings  than  misun¬ 
derstandings.  But  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
parliamentary  ruling  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  on  the  advice  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarian,  namely,  that  after  recapitulation 
we  would  be  back  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  we  were  before. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
that  I  think  the  Record  is  clear.  I  think 
the  understanding  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  was  clear.  I  hope  we  shall  never 
get  into  a  situation  in  which  we  shall 
have  to  draft  legal  documents  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  situation  which  is  thoroughly 
presented  to  the  Senate,  and  with  respect 
to  which  no  person  could  reasonably 
misunderstand  the  intention. 

The  situation  in  which  the  ruling  of 
the  Vice  President  was  asked  for  and 
given  was  thoroughly  understood.  If  we 
ever  reach  the  point  where  we  must  draft 
legal  documents  and  consult  our  lawyers, 
the  Senate  will  not  be  able  to  function 
as  it  has  been  able  to  function,  divided 
as  we  are,  49  to  47. 

I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  in  this 
body  when  we  shall  be  placed  in  the 
position  in  which  understandings  by  hon¬ 
orable  men  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
be  challenged  in  the  face  of  a  record 
which,  as  in  this  case,  no  one  can  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  moral  fervor  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  However,  I  do  not  think  he 
wishes  to  speak  advisedly  of  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  of  rules,  or  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Vice  President  ruled  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  Vice  President 
could  at  any  time  vote  to  break  a  tie  in 
the  Senate.  That  right  has  its  limita¬ 
tions.  The  Vice  President  must  vote  at 
the  proper  time;  and  I  submit  to  the 
able  Senator  that  the  record  is  not  clear 
that  there  was  an  understanding,  either 
between  the  two  able  leaders,  or  gen¬ 
erally  among  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  read  the  record.  What  is  that 
record?  A  vote  was  taken.  The  result 
was  announced.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
was  made.  The  senior  Senator  from 
California  himself  moved  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table.  A  vote  was  taken  on 
that  motion.  His  motion  prevailed. 

At  that  point,  and  only  after  that 
point,  a  unanimous-consent  request  was 
made  to  recapitulate. 

What  is  recapitulation?  It  is  not  re¬ 
consideration.  it  is  merely  a  recount. 
Had  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  reconsideration, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  given, 
but  such  request  was  not  made.  Such 
a  request  was  not  granted.  The  record 
stands  incorrect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  follow  me 
carefully  as  I  read: 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  minority  leader  was  seeking  a  rul¬ 
ing  from  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recapitulation  will  show;  but  if  the  recapit¬ 
ulation  shall  show  a  tie  vote,  will  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  then  be  as  it  would 
have  been  at  that  point  if  a  tie  vote  had  been 
announced? 

The  Vice  President  then  gave  his  rul¬ 
ing. 

The  Vice  President.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  Vice  President  would  then  have  one  of 
those  rare  opportunities  to  break  a  tie. 

Then  the  majority  leader  proceeded 
to  give  his  reasons  for  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  this  debate.  I  think  it  is 
very  important,  and  probably  will  be  a 
precedent.  But  are  we  setting  a  prece¬ 
dent  that  any  time  the  clerk  may  make 
a  mistake  in  reporting  a  vote  he  can, 
by  that  mistake,  unless  there  is  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  deprive  the 
Vice  President  of  his  right  to  break  a 
tie? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  woulS 
be  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Let  us  not  do  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  listened 
to  what  the  Senator  said  with  regard  to 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  a  recapitula¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  a  recapitulation  is  not 
a  reconsideration;  but  is  it  not  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  Record? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Suppose 
a  recapitulation  were  to  disclose,  for 
example,  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see,  who  was  known  to  have  been  on  the 
floor  and  who  was  known  to  have  voted, 
was  not  recorded.  Would  not  the  re¬ 
capitulation  offer  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  an  opportunity  to  be  recorded? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  not  offer  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  the  right 
to  be  recorded  if  he  had  not  exercised  his 
right  to  be  recorded.  If  he  had  voted, 
then  the  record  would  be  corrected,  but 
it  would  not  accord  him  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
afford  an  opportunity  to  have  the  cor¬ 
rection  recorded. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  opportunity  for  a 
correction  of  the  record.  I  agree. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  have 
his  vote  recorded. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then, 
similarly,  if  the  recapitulation  showed  an 
error,  did  it  not  then  create  the  right 
for  the  Vice  President  to  have  his  vote 
recorded? 


Mr.  GORE.  Not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
opinion  it  did. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  not  pursue  the 
matter  further  at  this  time,  but  I  shall 
examine  further  the  precedents.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  an  incorrect  parliamentary  rul¬ 
ing  does  not  change  an  action  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  this  particular  circumstance.  I 
shall  review  the  precedents,  and  perhaps 
make  further  reference  to  them  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Chair  care  to  state  the  precedent? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  had  asked  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  longer  precedent 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Presiding  Officer  was 
going  to  discuss  the  shorter  precedent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  withdraws  his  objection. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  the  precedent 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  precedent  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Voting 

Instances  of  errors  made  in  tabulating 
votes  on  amendments,  which  caused  the  Vice 
President  to  make  erroneous  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  result,  and  in  each  case  the 
actual  vote  changed  the  result, 
x  In  one  case  the  correct  vote  resulted  in  a 
tie,  as  subsequently  discovered,  and  the  Vice 
President  was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
cast  an  effective  vote. 

The  Vice  President  expressed  the  opinion 
that  upon  the  discovery  of  the  error  it  should 
be  corrected,  even  though  an  amendment 
and  the  correction  of  same. 

Discussion  as  to  recapitulation  of  a  vote 
and  the  correction  of  same. 

The  vote  in  one  of  the  above  cases  was 
corrected  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  Journal  on  the  succeeding  day. 

On  September  15,  1949,  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.  R.  1211,  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1949,  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  43  yeas,  40  nays. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  was  made, 
and  a  motion  then  made  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table,  the  vote  on  which  was  41  yeas, 
41  nays — a  tie.  The  Senate  being  equally 
divided,  the  Vice  President  [Mr.  Barkley] 
voted  in  the  negative,  although  his  vote  was 
ineffective,  as  the  motion  lost  on  a  tie  vote. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  result  of  which  was  handed 
by  the  reading  clerk  to  the  Vice  President 
and  announced  as  yeas,  41,  nays  40,  where¬ 
upon  the  Chair  announced  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  was  agreed  to.  The  McCarthy 
amendment  was  then  again  voted  upon  and 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  40  yeas,  43  nays. 

Subsequently,  it  developed  that  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider,  announced  as 
41  yeas,  40  nays,  was  incorrect,  and  that 
the  actual  vote  was  a  tie — 41  yeas,  41  nays. 
In  the  discussion  concerning  the  question  of 
correcting  the  vote,  the  Vice  President  stated 
that,  if  the  vote  had  been  correctly  an¬ 
nounced,  thus  resulting  in  a  tie,  he  would 
have  voted  in  the  affirmative,  thereby  adopt¬ 
ing  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  above  error, 
a  similar  error  had  also  been  made  by  the 
reading  clerk  in  tabulating  the  result  of  a 
vote  on  an  amendment  by  Senator  Thomas, 
of  Oklahoma,  limiting  oil  imports,  which 
had  first  been  announced  as  having  been 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  yeas  42,  nays  41,  but 
shortly  thereafter  it  was  discovered  that  the 
vote  as  actually  cast  was  40  yeas,  41  nays. 
The  Vice  President  then  declared  the  amend¬ 
ment  rejected. 
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In  connection  with  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider,  Mr.  Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  a  recapitulation  of 
the  vote  when  the  error  was  discovered,  an 
amendment  in  the  meantime  having  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Butler,  of  Nebraska.  No 
action  was  taken  by  the  Seante  that  day  to¬ 
wards  correcting  the  error,  but  an  order  was 
submitted  and  agreed  to  on  Friday  the  16th 
instant,  to  correct  the  Senate  Journal  to 
conform  to  the  facts  (which  appears  here¬ 
after)  .. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
should  point  out,  as  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  know,  that  the  Chair  stated  the 
precedents  and  made  the  ruling  on  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  the  basis  o"f  ad¬ 
vice  given  him  by  the  Parliamentarian. 
The  Parliamentarian  has  studied  the 
record.  He  has  already  submitted  two 
precedents  which  he  believes  are  on  this 
point.  The  Chair  shall  state  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  September  15,  1949. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  speak  louder? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  is  the 
precedent  of  September  15,  1949.  With¬ 
out  going  into  it  in  detail,  because  the 
record  is  rather  involved,  the  Chair  will 
state  that  in  this  instance  the  votes  had 
been  taken  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
error  had  not  been  discovered  until  the 
following  day,  and  a  very  distinguished 
parliamentarian,  the  distinguished  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bark¬ 
ley]  was  in  the  chair.  This  was  the 
ruling. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Had  a  motion  been  made 
in  the  meantime  to  reconsider,  and  had 
such  motion  been  laid  on  the  table? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No;  not  in 
this  case.  But  other  business  had  in¬ 
tervened. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
allege  that  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  did  other  than  any  occupant 
would  have  done  on  a  quick  ruling, 
namely,  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentarian.  I,  too,  have  conferred 
with  the  Parliamentarian.  The  matter 
is  not  clear.  I  have  said  I  shall  not  press 
the  matter  further  this  evening.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  Parliamentarian  and,  if 
I  may  have  the  distinct  pleasure,  with  the 
Vice  President,  I  shall  review  the  matter 
further  and,  if  necessary,  will  raise  the 
question  again  on  Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  pre¬ 
viously.  The  Chair  will  now  read  the 
precedent,  if  the  Senate  has  no  objection: 

Ordered,  That  the  entry  in  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  September  15, 
1949,  showing  the  result  of  the  vote  on  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  so-called  McCarthy 
amendment  to  H.  R.  1211,  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1949,  as  yeas  41,  nays 
40,  and  therefore  the  motion  to  reconsider 
having  been  announced  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  as  having  been  agreed  to,  be  corrected 
to  show  the  actual  result,  namely,  yeas  41, 
nays  41. 

Ordered  further,  in  view  of  the  subsequent 
statement  of  the  Vice  President,  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  error,  that  if  the  vote  had 
•been  correctly  announced,  thus  showing  the 
Senate  to  be  equally  divided,  he  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  thereby  making  the 
vote  42  yeas,  41nays,  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  deemed  to  have  been  agreed  to. 


As  we  know,  precedents  are  not  al¬ 
ways  on  all  fours,  but  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarian  has  pointed  out  that  here  a  day 
intervened  and  business  intervened;  and 
in  this  instance  the  precedent,  except 
for  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
referred,  is  on  all  fours.  The  simple 
announcement  of  the  Vice  President  on 
the  following  day  that  he  would  have 
voted  “yea”  had  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so,  was  taken  as  sufficient  to  carry 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  the  Chair  been  ad¬ 
vised  of  any  precedent  of  a  motion  to 
reconsider  having  been  made,  and  that 
motion  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  nevertheless  reopened  for  a  vote, 
or  is  this,  indeed,  a  new  precedent  in 
the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course, 
the  Parliamentarian  has  not  had  ade¬ 
quate  time  to  check  all  the  precedents. 
The  Chair  will  reserve  answering  that 
question  until  he  is  able  to  give  advice 
on  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  go  back 
again  to  the  afnendment  which  was 
pending. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  of  mine  at  the  desk 
which  is  already  pending. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  had  forgotten  about  it. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PREAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  to  which  was  rev 
ferred  the  bill  (S.  3091)  to  amend  the 
Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Disposal.Act 
of  1953,  as  heretofore  amended,  soAs  to 
permit  the  disposal  thereunder  of'' Plan - 
cor  No.  1207  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  imported 
it  favorably,  with  amendment.^  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  (No.  1649)  thereon. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills,  which  /ere  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  rebel-red,  as  indicated : 

S.  3413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Radovan 
Mohorovicich;  to  tne  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  / 

S.  3414.  A  bj«  to  provide  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Capf.  Edward  J.  Steichen,  United 
States  Navar  Reserve  (retired),  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  on  the  Naval  Reserve  retired 
list;  to  tfle  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Agricultural  act  of  1956 — 
A  AMENDMENTS 

/  Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WELKER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THYE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  3183,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  almost  as 
though  that  happened  last  week. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  had  already  called 
up  my  amendment,  which  I  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from. 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  I  ask  that  the 
clerk  state  the  amendment  again. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  25,  be¬ 
tween  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

Production  on  Government  Lands 
Prohibited 

Sec.  225.  No  lease  executed,  renewed,  or 
permitted  to  extend  beyond  its  earliest  ter¬ 
mination  or  cancelation  date  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  as  lessor  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  permit  the  lessee 
to  produce  on  any  land  subject  to  such  lease 
any  agricultural  commodity  (other  than  live¬ 
stock  or  livestock  products)  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  understand  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
that  we  go  over  until  Monday  on  the 
amendment.  I  understand  the  Senator 
desires  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  : 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  THE  NOM¬ 
INATION  OP  STANLEY  N.  BARNES 
TO  BE  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE,  NINTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  a  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Friday,  March  16,  1956,  at 
10:3\a.  m.,  in  room  424,  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nomination  of  Stanley 
N.  Barnes,  of  California,  to  be  United 
States  circuit  judge.  Ninth  Circuit,  vice 
William  EjOrr,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  the  above  nomina¬ 
tion  may  mak\  such  representations  as 
may  be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee 
consists  of  the  sV^tor  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]\  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker IV  and  myself,  chair¬ 
man.  \ 


TREATY  OP  FRIENDSHIP,  COM¬ 
MERCE,  AND  NAVIGATION  WITH 
NICARAGUA— REMO VAlK  OF  IN- 
IN JUNCTION  OP  SECRECV 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  rfvexecu- 
tive  session,  the  Chair  lays  befate  the 
Senate  Executive  G,  84th  Congress  2d 
session,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commence, 
and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Nicaragua,  to\ 
gether  with  a  protocol  relating  thereto, 
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signed  at  Managua  on  January  21,  1956. 
Without  objection,  the  injunction  of  se¬ 
crecy  xvill  be  removed  from  the  treaty, 
and  thextreaty,  together  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  message,  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committeexon  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  messageSfrom  the  President  will  be 
printed  in  theNREcoRD.  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection. 

The  message  flx?m  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  th\United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senaih  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  together  with  a 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at 
Managua  on  January  21,  1956. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  tnfi 
treaty. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  March  9,  1956. 

(Enclosures:  1.  Report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State.  (2)  Treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with 
protocol  signed  at  Managua  on  January 
21,  1956.) 

RECESS  TO  11  A.  M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre¬ 
viously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  until  11  o’clock  a.  m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o’clock  and  39  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  Monday, 
March  12,  1956,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  9  (legislative  day  of 
March  6),  1956: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Jefferson  Patterson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambas¬ 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 

Dempster  McIntosh,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Venezuela. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  pror„ „ 
tion  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  502  and  508  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  axfd  sec¬ 
tion  107  of  the  Army-Navy  Nurses  AcVof  1947, 
as  amended.  All  officers  are  subjectuo  physi¬ 
cal  examination  required  by  law 3 

SECOND  LIEUTENANT  TO  FIRST  1UEUTENANT 

Line  of  the  Air  Fafce 

Richards,  Merwin  Eugen/T7850A. 

Nicoloan,  Lenin  Samuel/27856A. 

Snyder,  James  Alan,  27881A. 

Carpenter,  Donald  GObert,  27127A. 

Imker,  Franz  William,  27128A. 

Schneider,  James  /Richard,  27883 A. 

Sander,  Elmer  Mathias  John,  27884A. 

Roosma,  John  /iebe,  Jr.,  27129A. 

Grant,  HoracpRussell,  27131A, 

Tullett,  Jacif Edgar,  27135A. 

Murphy,  TOflliam  Arch,  27134A. 

Wadsworth,  Dean  Amick,  27132A. 

Parnell,  rfenry  Robert,  Jr.,  27130A. 

Postoyjohn  Charles,  27133A. 


Hopingardner,  Charles  Otis,  27579A. 
Weir,  Charles  Bernard,  27886A. 

Whipple,  Alvin  Gerald,  27887A. 

Turner,  Jack  Harriss,  27885A. 

Miller,  Hugh  Melvin,  27890A. 

Mattis,  William  Carroll,  27889A. 

Smith,  David  Clayton,  27888A. 

Strother,  ^yrne  Elliott,  27891A. 

Nielsen,  Dale  Grafton,  27892A. 
Berthelot,  Joseph  Alfred,  27136A. 
Gilbert,  John  Lawson,  27894A. 
Richardson,  Norman  Neal,  27895A. 
Davis,  Ed  D„  25047A. 

Borum,  Rodney  Lee,  25006A. 

Kloepper,  Robert  George,  25043A. 
Mingledorff,  Thomas  Daniel,  Jr.,  25187A. 
Bassett,  Kimbrough  Stone,  24990A. 
Gilster,  Herman  Louis,  25089A. 

Green,  James  Edward,  25097A. 

Haydon,  Robert  Eugene,  25115A. 

Klick,  Donald  Wayne,  25144A. 

Hayes,  Alvin  Leo,  25116A. 

Rumph,  Harold  Henry,  25239A. 
Weinstein,  Gerald  Edward,  25317A. 
Smith,  Donald  Damien,  25273A. 

Alden,  Frederick  Alonzo,  3d,  24975A. 
Aller,  Robert  Olen,  24978A. 

Flaherty,  James  Carton,  25073A. 
Oppermann,  Edward  Belz,  25202A. 

3rown,  Frank  Markham,  25010A. 
IcCreery,  Thomas  Allan,  25.178A. 
Lavender,  Charles  Maurice,  25152A. 
Hanvison,  Billy  Ray,  25111A. 

GridlW,  Craig  West,  25098A. 

Foster /SRobert  Ashmore,  25076A. 
HerndorOx  Stuart  Brown,  25120A. 

Rhude,  Doha  Id  Preston,  25226A. 
Schuessler,  «(phn  Major,  25258A. 

Giesy,  Lloyd  Henry,  25088A. 

Deex,  Arthur  Jhjm,  25053A. 

Garey,  George  Bwe,  25082A. 

Hazlebeck,  John  Bffitz,  25117A. 

Tatum,  Lawrence  Byron,  2529§ 

Laird,  Larry  HarmonJ25148/ 

Swan,  John  Wellington.  25?t)lA. 

Tracy,  William  Kenneth\a5301A. 
Bowdish,  Charles  Griswpo.  25007A. 
Scott,  Wallace  Cooper/d,  25259A. 
Bicknell,  Robert  Stanley,  25000 
Charrier,  George  Oryille,  25029^ 
Brunson,  Clarence/Edgar,  3d,  25(h.4A. 
Morton,  Leo  Clai/  25191A. 

Brown,  Joseph  jlaxl,  2501 1A. 

Doyle,  Edward/ Joseph,  25059 A. 

Conley,  Johrr  Thomas,  25035A. 

Foy,  John  pydon,  25077A. 

Quirk,  William  Jerome,  25219A. 

Porter,  Robert  John,  25216A. 
Wilsoi/Harris  Flanigan,  25324A. 
Brunjfage,  James  William,  25013A. 
ChEpman,  John  Frederick,  25028A. 
VoftHausen,  William  Walter,  25311A. 

avis,  William  Russell,  25049A. 

Cams,  Robert  Clay,  25140A. 

Hess,  Robert  William,  25 121  A. 

Glenn,  John  Smith,  25090A. 

Chambers,  William  Carl,  25027A. 
Hopkins,  Louie  Baus,  25124A. 

Tardiff,  Albert  Nelson,  25295A. 

Jones,  Fred  Gilbert,  25133A. 

Roberts,  John  Ansty,  3d,  25233A. 

Russell,  John  Lowell,  25240A. 

Laufman,  Robert  Franklin,  25151A. 
Vernia,  Thomas  Joseph.  Jr.,  25306A. 
Drew,  Frank  Morehead,  25060A. 

Boeskool,  Irvin  Lewis,  25002A. 

Stuart,  William  Henry,  25289A. 

Adams,  Henry  William,  24974A. 

Morgan,  Larry  Lee.  25190A. 

Detweiler,  Robert  Milan,  25055A. 

Saffer,  Morton  Robert,  25242A. 

Egan,  Douglas  Schmelzel,  Jr.,  25065A. 
Butler,  Charles  Morgan,  25017A. 
Westermeier,  James  Taylor,  25319A. 
Waller,  Guy  Ernest,  Jr.,  253 14A. 

Vogt,  Donald  Arthur,  25310A. 

Spooner,  Arthur  Leroy,  25281A. 
Shadburn,  Theodore  Hanby,  25261A. 
Todd,  Marion  Alexander,  Jr.,  25299A. 
Lewis,  Charles  Edward,  25154A. 

Doty,  Aultman,  25057A. 


Axley,  John  Henry,  24981A. 

Wheeler,  Harold  Peyton,  Jr.,  25320A. 
Molnar,  Lawrence  Benedict,  25188A. 
Camstra,  Frank  Anton,  Jr.,  25022A. 
Remers,  Richard  Thomas,  25224A. 

Gay,  Francis  Vernon,  25086A. 

Jelinek,  James  John,  25127A. 

Jones,  John  Powell,  25135A. 

Hamilton,  Jay  Robert,  Jr.,  25107/ 
Pochari,  Thomas  Richard,  252 1^  ' 
Phipps,  Arthur  Raymond, 

Miller,  George  David,  25186/ 

Lodwick,  David  Idris,  251! 

Davies,  Owen  Myrddin,  2E 
Zander,  Denell  Delbert, 2&326A. 

Jones,  David  Buchanaaf  25 132 A. 
Gartrell,  Harold  Eugefte,  25084A. 

Turk,  Charles  William,  25302A. 

Plank,  Robert  Victor,  25212A. 

Ochs,  Lamont  Earl,  25198A. 

Reid,  Robert  Eugene,  25223A. 

McGinn,  Chatfes  Joseph,  25181A. 
Farnsworth^Harold  Cecil,  25069  A. 
Freeman,  Theodore  Cordy,  25080A. 
Schroder/  Raymond  Ludwig  William, 
25255A.  / 

Samrrys,  Donald  Stuart,  Jr.,  25245A. 

n,  Kenneth  Maxwell,  25244A. 
Wejeh,  James  Carter,  25318A. 

i,  Robert  Abbott,  Jr.,  25075A. 
Beveridge,  Robert  Bruce,  24999A. 
Eddington,  Robert  Barnes,  25063 A. 
Elliott,  James  Homer,  25066A. 

Robbins,  Gary  Wayne,  25231A. 

Sherman,  Stuart  Holmes,  Jr.,  25263A. 
Clements,  Henry  Earl,  25030A. 

Pringle,  Homer  George,  Jr.,  25218A. 
Fisher,  Donald  Robert,  25072A. 
Brachtenbach,  Leo,  25009A. 

Mann,  Frederic  Albert,  25164A. 

Smith,  Robert  Lee,  25274A. 

Sperling,  Daniel  Paul,  25280A. 

McLean,  Thomas  John,  25183A. 

McCarty,  Dyke,  25174A. 

Sutter,  Bradley,  25290A. 

Graff,  John  Alan,  25094A. 

Mets,  David  Raymond,  25184A. 

St.  John,  James  Wilson,  25243A. 
Grossman,  Bernard,  25101A. 

Lamb,  Charles  William,  25149A. 

Cooke,  Charles  Maynard,  Jr.,  25038A. 
Romer,  James  Joseph,  25236A. 

Martella,  Angelo  Michael,  Jr.,  25167A. 
Carter,  Donald  Leslie,  25026A. 

Walters,  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  25316A. 
Borrell,  Charles  Mossi,  25005A. 

Ritchie,  William  Hoke,  Jr.,  25230A. 
Olson,  James  Russell,  25200A. 

Hart,  Jack  William,  25114A. 

XRedmon,  Evan  Hayes,  Jr.,  25222A. 
'"Jarinaro,  Frank  Joseph,  25166A. 
flUl,  George  Robert,  25106A. 

BesV  Charles  Allan,  24998A. 

Gorman,  Robert  Eugene,  25092A. 
RoddaXRonald  John,  25234A. 
Carmichael,  John  Brodie,  Jr„  25023A. 
Krobock,  Sohn  Robert,  25147A. 

Anderson,  Thomas  Eugene,  24979A. 
Kotowski,  Raymond  Vincent,  25146A. 
Stephens,  Jainks  Ernest,  25286A. 

Lindsay,  James  Robert,  3d,  25156A. 
Hente,  Donald  Brtvce,  25ll9A. 

Bishop,  Charles  Emerson,  25001A. 

Olsen,  John  Worth,  25199A. 

Martin,  Kenneth  Willffun,  25168A. 

Day,  Richard  Donald,  25S|50A. 

Frederick,  George  Andrew^25078A. 
Barrow,  Floyd  Phillip,  Jr.,  Z^989A. 
Bornstein,  Joseph  Bernard,  ^)04A. 
Gourlay,  William,  Jr.,  25093A. 

Sinnott,  John  Patrick  Richard, ^267A. 
Selbe,  James  Preston,  25260A. 

Holmes,  Donald  Stone,  Jr.,  25122a/ 
Schaffrath,  Henry  George,  Jr.,  25249^ 
Battle,  Benjamin  Ray,  24991A. 

Schuerger,  John  Albert,  25257A. 
Clements,  Herdis  French,  25031 A. 
Groshans,  Russell  Glen,  25099A. 

Johnson,  John  Edsall,  25129 A. 

Malambri,  Nicholas  DeJean,  25162A. 
McCauley,  Reese  Stephens,  Jr.,  25175A. 
Taylor  Fred  Sturtevant,  3d.,  25297A. 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  continued  debate^on  farrfNM.il,  Sen.  Wiley  criticized  delay  in 
conference  consideration  of  s  choof'iriilk  and  brapMlosis  programs.  Reps.  Eyrnes  and 
Martin  criticized  delay  in  conference  consideratichssof  school  milk  and  sugar  measures. 
Hep.  Burdick  criticized  defeat  of  high  rigid  price  supports  in  Senate,  Sen.  Morse 
introduced  and  discussed^fcill  to  authorize  USDA  to  builcN^nd  maintain  timber  access 
roads. 


SENATE 


FARM  FRCGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3183,  the  farm  bill,  p.  3963 

Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen,  Williams  (as  modified  by  amendments  by  Sens. 
Jenner- and  Russell),  to  limit  to  $25,000  annually  any  payment  to  any  producer  in 
any  State  for  participating  in  the  acreage-reserve  program,  to  limit  to 
$>100,000  annually  price-support  loans  to  any  producer*  and  to  prohibit  production 
on  leased  Federal  land  of  any  crop  in  surplus  supply,  by  a  vote  of  78  to  11. 

(The  Jenner  amendment,,  which  was  agreed  to  81;  to  9,  limits  to  $25,000  annually 
any  payment  tc  any  producer  in  any  State  for  participating  in  the  acreage- 
reserve  program.  The  Russell  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to  by  a  voice  vote, 
limits  to  $100*000  annually  price-support  loans  that  may  be  made  tc  any 
producer,)  pp.  3963-3995 

Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Humphrey  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  Williams" "amendment }  *  to  provide  price  supports  for  basic  commodities  at 
9%  of  parity  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  annually  per  farm,  and  maximum  total 
annual  price  supports  for  each  farm  of  $50*000,  by  a  vote  of  36  to  56  (pp.  3973— 


3982), 

Sen,  Gore  submitted  and  later  withdrew  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  'Williams  amendment  (op.  3988-399U)® 

Pending  at  adjournment  was  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Carlson  relating  to  domestic 

parity  for  wheat  (pp.  3995-399'6)» 


o 

^jL, 


Sen,  Monroney  submit te d  amendments  intended  to  he  proposed  te  the  biH 
p.  3939 

Sens.  Johnson,  Knowland,  and  Ellender  stated  that  they  hoped  action  on  the 
bill  could  be  completed  by  Wednesday  of  this  week.  p«  39kh 


2.  WHEAT .  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  letter  from  a  local  Republican  Convention  sup¬ 
porting  90  percent  of  parity  on  quality  wheat,  p.  3931 


3.XILK;  BRUCELLOSIS,  Sen.  Wiley  criticized  the  delay  in  conference  consideration 
bills  to  extend  the  school  milk  and  brucellosis  programs,  and  urged 
mediate  action,  p.  3992 


iu  N ' TURAbyRESOURCES .  Sen,  Watkins  defended  the  natural  resource  policies  of 
Secretary  McKay  and  inserted  a  newspaper  article  on  the  subject. ,/p.  39^6 


HOUSE 


9.  SCHOOL  MILK 5  BRUCELLOSIS;  SUGAR.  Reps,  Byrnes  and  Martin  criticized  and  Rep, 
Abernethy  defended  the  progress  of  the  school  milk,  brucellosis,  and  sugar 
measures  through  conference,  p,  UC06 


6.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Rep.NBurdick  criticized  the  action  6 T  the  Senate  in  defeating 
provisions  for  price  supports  at  90%  of  parity  aixx  alleged  that  the  Secretary 
was  not  working  in  the  best  interests  of  the  American  farmer,  p,  U008 


7*  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  frbm  the  President  proposed  supplemental  estimates 
to  pay  claims  for  damages,  audited  claims, /and  judgments  rendered  against  the 
U.  S.  (H,  Doc.  399);  to  Appropriations  Committee.  p„  1*011 


8.  VETERANS.  Received  the  annual  repaid,  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (H.  Doc. 
2l*8);  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  p.  1*011 


ITEMS7 IN  APPENDIX 


9.  FAMILY  FARM.  Rep.  Wickersham inserted  a  newspaper 
of  the  family-sized  farm 

American  farm  problem  if  yt  were  not  for  the 
p.  A2201* 


article  describing  problem^ 
ere  would  be  no  really  grave 
ight  of  the  family  sized  farms. 


10.  WILDLIFE.  Rep.  Wier  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Minfin  Emergency  Conservation  Coi 
mittee  to  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  D' Ewart  criticizing  the  proposed  re¬ 
vision  of  oil  and/gas  leasing  regulations  for  the  national  wildlife  refuges, 
p.  A2209 

Rep.  Metcalf  inserted  Dr.  Ira  Gabrie Ison's  recent  address  analyzing  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  p.  A2229 


11.  FOREIGN  ALE.  Rep.  Hays,  Ark.,  inserted  his  speech  before  the 
United  Nations  urging  greater  interest  in  multilateral 
p.  A2210 


assistant 


'n  for  the 
programs . 


12.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Rep,  Hill  inserted  an  editorial  questioning  the  factcrs\which 

re  raising  barriers  to  comprehension  of  the  farm  problem  between  farmland  citjj 
segments  of  population  and  stating  that  the  farm  problem  is  fissionable  and 
should,  therefore,  be  handled  xmLth  care,  p,  A2211 

Rep,  Pillion  inserted  the  results  of  an  opinion  poll  among  his  constiti 
including  the  farm  program  issue,  Federal  aid  for  education,  and  a  highway 
construction  program,  p.  A2226 
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recommended  in  section  2  of  S.  2113. 
Tflte  relatively  minor  change  would  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  refugee  families 
granted  admission  under  the  refugee  relief 
prograln.  Under  the  statute  as  it  now  reads, 
wives,  children,  and  others  eligible  to  enter 
the  country  accompanying  someone  entering 
on  a  refugee  relief  visa,  must  all  come  to¬ 
gether,  accompanying  the  senior  member  of 
the  family.  TChe  proposal  contained  in  the 
Watkins  bill,  wiich  simply  adds  the  words 
“or  following  to.  join  them,”  would  allow 
members  of  a  family  to  follow  later  when  for 
one  reason  or  anoWier  they  could  not  yet 
accompany  the  heacNpf  the  family  being  ad¬ 
mitted  under  this  program.  X  urge  that  this 
provision  be  included \n  any  amendments 
that  the  subcommittee  sees  fit  to  recommend 
to  improve  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  It  is  a 
most  worthy  modification.^ 

There  is  one  final  proposaftin  the  Watkins 
bill  in  support  of  which  I  wismto  join.  That 
is  the  addition  made  in  subs^tion  (c)  of 
section  11,  which  provides  that  *  *  eligi¬ 
bility  of  an  applicant  under  this  ast  shall  be 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  theVonsular 
office.”  Presently  this  eligibility  is  subject  to 
the  review  of  the  immigration  officer 'whose 
responsibility  should  rest  solely  in  the  ^pli¬ 
cation  of  the  Immigration  Act  to  the  appli¬ 
cant.  This  authority  of  review  by  the  imr 
gration  officer  has  resulted  in  conflicting  rul^ 
ings  by  the  separate  officers  charged  with  this 1 
responsibility  and  has  been  one  of  the  sources 
of  delay  in  administering  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act.  By  so  clarifying  the  act  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  administering  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  resides  solely  in  the  consular  officer,  much 
of  this  confusion  and  delay  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  This  will  certainly  improve  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program.  I  strongly  sup¬ 
port  this  delimitation  of  authority  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  any  recom¬ 
mendations  for  amending  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953. 

May  I  come  back  again  to  a  proposal  which 
I  just  mentioned  in  passing,  but  which  I 
wish  to  support  as  it  embodies  the  humani¬ 
tarian  spirit  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  I 
refer  to  the  amendments  of  the  chairman, 
contained  in  S.  2149,  that  would  extend  eli¬ 
gibility  under  this  program  to  dependent 
parents,  stepparents,  and  adoptive  parents,  as 
well  as  those  who  would  be  presently  eligible 
for  admission  by  accompanying  the  head  of  a 
family  with  a  refugee  relief  visa.  Here  again, 
like  the  amendments  we  have  discussed,  these 
recommendations  would  in  many  cases  mean 
the  difference  between  a  family  being  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  program  and  come  to 
the  United  States  or  having  to  stay  on  in 
some  dreary  refugee  camp  or  makeshift  home 
in  order  to  avoid  parting  from  a  loved  mer 
ber  of  the  family. 

These  seem  minor  matters  when  wa?  are 
drawing  up  a  bill  affecting  hundreds  of/thou¬ 
sands,  but  we  must  never  forget  hem  much 
just  such  modifications  as  these  canrmean  to 
the  individuals  whose  whole  lives/urn  upon 
them.  I  wish  to  support  the  amendments 
of  the  chairman,  as  they  externa  the  benefits 
of  this  program  in  a  way  tjAt  should  not 
have  been  overlooked. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  jy<6t  like  to  say  that 
the  amendments  being /considered  by  this 
subcommittee  give  nevynope  for  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  an/  those  who  should  be 
helped  by  it  to  com ejfo  the  United  States  and 
become  useful  citifeens.  I  shall  not  refer 
again  to  the  wayin  which  this  program  has 
been  hampered  Jfmd  almost  blocked  by  those 
who  do  not  w to  see  it  work.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate,  Vo we ver,  that  the  success  of  this 
program  lsXmportant  not  only  for  what  it 
means  to yfhe  lives  of  those  many  thousand 
we  liope/o  assist  by  it,  but  that  its  success 
is  impg^ant  in  the  world  for  the  good  name 
of  thj/jnited  States  itself. 

In/part,  we  are  already  known  to  the  rest 
of Jme  world  for  the  quota  system  upon  which 


the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  is 
built.  While  we  have  yet  to  correct  the  in¬ 
equities  that  are!  written  into  that  law,  here, 
in  amending  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  we  can 
present  a  better  face  to  the  world,  our  true 
face.  Let  us  show  the  world  the  spirit  that 
truly  moves  our  people.  Let  us  extend  the 
hand  of  welcome  to  those  whose  lives  have 
been  disrupted  and  whose  homes  have  been 
lost.  I  trust  that  the  subcommittee  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  amendments  be¬ 
fore  it.  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  are  worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  stress  that  the 
refugee-relief  program  has  a  great  hu¬ 
manitarian  purpose — to  hold  out  hope 
to  those  unfortunate  people  who  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  war 
or  uprooted  by  fear  of  political  reprisal. 
Further,  however,  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  attempting  to 
meet  and  counter  the  redefection  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Communists.  Our  failure 
to  our  responsibility  under  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  could  have  unfortunate  con¬ 
sequence  for  us  in  providing  a  Commu¬ 
nist  victory  in  this  redefection  campaign^ 

The  Congress  has  legislation  pendir 
that  would  make  those  legislative 
changes  necessary  if  we  are  to  fulfil^  the 
jals  of  the  refugee-relief  program. 
But,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset  aj/d  have 
spelled  out  with  the  recommendations 
of  tho,se  groups  best  qualified/o  criticize 
administration  of  the  program,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  it  within  their  means  to  make  such 
administrative  changes?  as  need  to  be 
made  to  expedite  thLyprogram. 

I  would  not'want  to  close  without  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  voluntary  agencies  that 
have  done  so  muwn  in  an  effort  to  assist 
refugees  in  comjnkto  this  country  under 
the  Refugee  Relief  Apt.  They  have  given 
of  their  efforts  selflessly  and  tirelessly 
in  an  attendpt  to  help-, those  who  seek  a 
haven  from  political  oppression  and  a 
new  home  after  years  ofs^eing  uprooted. 
They  ^deserve  the  thanksv  not  only  of 
those?  they  have  helped  buVthe  thanks 
andr  commendation  of  us  all  nor  the  fine, 
dedicated  work  they  are  doings- 
We  owe  it  to  them  as  well  a\  to  the 
refugees  who  look  to  us  for  assistance 
to  improve  the  refugee-relief  program. 
I  join  with  the  voluntary  agencies^  in 
urging  President  Eisenhower  to  take 
tion  now.  The  President  should  instruc 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  admin-'' 
istrator  of  the  refugee-relief  program  to 
make  those  administrative  changes  that 
are  so  urgently  needed.  The  refugee- 
relief  program  must  not  fail  in  its  mis¬ 
sion  of  bringing  to  their  new  home  all  of 
the  refugees  we  intended  to  welcome 
When  we  passed  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 


THIRTY -SEVENTH  BIRTHDAY  AN-  \ 
NIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  yesterday  was  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  American  Legion,  organized 
March  11,  1919,  and  later  chartered  by 
Congress.  I  want  to  congratulate  this 
patriotic  organization  on  its  37th  birth¬ 
day.  As  a  charter  member  of  my  local 
post,  I  have  always  considered  it  a  great . 


honor  and  a  high  privilege  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  the  largest  organization  of 
wartime  veterans  in  the  history  (/man¬ 
kind. 

“For  God  and  country”  are/we  com¬ 
rades  associated.  May  the  eternal 
principles  enumerated  in  th/preamble  to 
our  Constitution  ever  serv/as  guideposts 
in  our  lives  so  that  in  tnQth  “right  shall 
become  the  master  of  nfight”  and  “peace 
and  good  will”  on  eax/h  shall  ever  be  our 
goal. 

To  recount  heiV’the  accomplishments 
of  this  great  organization  is  a  task  be¬ 
yond  the  time  permitted  me. 

In  support/l  the  widow  and  orphan  of 
our  decease^ comrades  and  the  disabled, 
the  Legfonrhas  a  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  that  will  ever  be  a  tribute  to  a 
zealous/uevotion  to  worthy  causes. 

In  the  defense  of  our  national  institu¬ 
tion^— our  Americanism — unadulterat¬ 
ed-few  can  equal  its  constant  and  un¬ 
nerving  guardianship. 

It  was  quite  a  disappointment  to  some 
and  a  pleasure  to  me  that  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  during  a  recent  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Legion,  the  bands 
and  drum  corps  who  led  the  parade  con¬ 
centrated  on  Onward  Christian  Soldiers 
and  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
Soberness  and  maturity  characterized  its 
deliberations.  It  was  imbued  with  a 
patriotism  born  in  the  crucible  of  service 
to  God  and  country. 

In  its  child  welfare  activities,  junior 
baseball  programs,  its  oratorical  and 
other  school  contests,  the  American 
Legion  is  rendering  services  in  the  field 
of  Americanism  to  the  young  men  and 
women  of  our  country  which  will  ever 
redound  to  its  credit.  Think  of  it — ■ 
over  50  percent  of  the  baseball  players 
in  the  big  leagues  today  received  their 
initial  training  under  the  auspices  of  the 
great  organization — the  American 
Legion. 

The  work  of  our  Subcommittee  on  In¬ 
ternal  Security  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
Americanism  commission  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion. 

Some  detractors  would  have  us  think 
that  the  Legion  is  solely  a  pressure 
group.  I  will  have  none  of  that  propa¬ 
ganda.  If  it  is  pressure,  it  is  pressure  for 
a  greater,  stronger  and  better  America 
so  that  we  may  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  de- 
locracy.  May  the  judge  of  us  all  give  us 
mre  of  such  pressure  organizations  like 
thW  American  Legion. 

Someday,  when  more  time  is  at  our 
disposal,  I  shall  recount  for  you  the  many 
blessing  America  has  received  from  the 
organization  which  has  honored  me  and 
for  whiclRj  have  such  great  respect  and 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  beerf concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair) .  Morning  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  concluded. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  Senate 
bill  3183. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.-  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Record,  I  should  like  to 
state  that,  because  of  illness  in  my  fam¬ 
ily,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  on  Friday 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Aiken 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  farm  bill 
the  90  percent  of  parity  provision  on 
wheat.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
and  against  the  90  percent  provision. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  request  I  am  about 
to  make  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  I 
should  like  to  request  that  the  quorum 
call  be  had  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side,  because  I  under¬ 
stand  several  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  desired  to  have 
some  indication  given  when  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  risen  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for 
the  moment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  glad  to  with¬ 
hold  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  this  matter  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Under  the 
order,  I  understand  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  now  the  order  of 
business  before  the  Senate.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Last  week  at  my  re¬ 
quest  action  was  deferred  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  had  submitted,  its  con¬ 
sideration  being  made  subject  to  what¬ 
ever  the  pending  business  was,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  it  would  become 
the  next  order  of  business  after  the 
pending  amendment  had  been  disposed 
of.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ac¬ 
tion  on  my  amendment  be  further  de¬ 
ferred,  and  that  its  place  be  taken  by 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  which 
is  an  amendment  similar  to  my  amend¬ 
ment,  except  that  it  deals  with  a  different 
commodity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KN  OWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  request,  I  now  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  consumed  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President, 
submit  a  modification  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  which  consolidates  3  other  amend¬ 
ments.  I  noticed  that  when  the  Senate 
began  the  consideration  of  the  farm  bill 
last  Thursday,  83  amendments  to  the 
bill  were  prepared.  This  morning  there 
are  84  amendments.  Unless  greater 
progress  than  that  already  evidenced  is 
made  we  shall  not  get  anywhere. 

All  three  amendments  I  have  deal  with 
one  subject,  namely,  limitations  on  the 
bill.  Therefore,  I  submit  the  modifica¬ 
tion  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  modification  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  5,  after  the  period,  it  Is 
proposed  to  Insert  the  following:  “The  com¬ 
pensation  paid  any  producer  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  with 
respect  to  land  in  any  one  State  in  any  year 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000.” 

On  page  15,  line  5,  after  the  period,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following:  "No  an¬ 
nual  payment  to  any  person  with  respect 
to  land  in  any  one  State  shall  exceed  $7,500.” 

On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  sup¬ 
port  made  available  under  this  act  to  any 
person  for  any  year  through  loans  to  such 
person,  or  through  purchases  made  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  from  such  per¬ 
son,  shall  not  exceed  $25,000.  The  term 
“person”  shall  mean  any  individual,  part¬ 
nership,  firm,  joint-stock  company,  corpor¬ 
ation,  association,  trust,  estate,  or  agency 
of  a  State.  In  the  event  of  any  loan  to,  or 
purchase  from,  a  cooperative  marketing  as¬ 
sociation,  such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the 
amount  of  price  support  made  available 
through  such  cooperative  association  to  each 
person.  The  limitation  herein  on  the 
amount  of  price  support  made  available  to 
any  person  shall  not  apply  if  price  support 
is  extended  by  purchases  of  a  product  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  from  processors  and 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  apply  such  limitations.’  ” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendments  being  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
not  have  the  right  to  modify  my  own 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  heard  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  would  amend 
several  portions  of  the  bill.  That  is  why 
it  is  necessary  to  get  unanimous  consent 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendments  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  is  it  not  true 
that  I  may  modify  my  amendment  as  of¬ 
fered  without  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  could  modify  one  particular  part 


of  his  amendment:  but  when  he  has 
asked  for  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  several  parts  of  the  bill  in 
several  places,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
I  unanimous  consent  to  consider  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  called  up  last  Friday,  prior  to  the 
time  the  Senator  from  Delaware  gained 
the  floor,  an  amendment  which  relates  to 
the  limitation  on  price  supports.  In  or¬ 
der  to  accommodate  one  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  after  there  had  been 
objection  to  his  presenting  several 
amendments,  I  temporarily  withdrew  my 
amendment.  So  I  desire  to  present  the 
amendment  today.  A  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
identical  with  my  amendment.  I  intend 
to  present  the  amendment  in  my  own 
right. 

I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  rather  unusual  that  this  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Therefore,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chairs  hears  objection  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  en  bloc  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  mean  that  I  will  have  to  offer  the 
amendments  as  amendments  to  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Because 
of  the  objection,  the  amendments  will 
have  to  be  considered  separately. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Which  amendment 
does  the  Chair  hold  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  amendment  on  the  list  which  the 
Senator  submitted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  first  amendment 
submitted  was  on  page  11,  line  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  amendment  before  that,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  Senator  has  sub¬ 
mitted  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  was  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  pending  on  Friday  is  the  one 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  each 
one  in  its  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Am  I  to  understand 
that,  under  the  parliamentary  situation, 
after  the  Senate  has  voted  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  proposes  to  add  section  225, 
the  next  amendment  would  be  the  one 
offered  as  a  modification,  as  it  comes  in 
consecutive  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  guarantee  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  will  be  recognized 
to  offer  his  next  amendment  in  order. 
The  Chair  can  only  guarantee  that  the 
Senator  now  has  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  whichever  amendment  he  chooses 
as  his  first  one. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  several  amendments  he  in¬ 
tends  to  propose.  Is  this  the  amend¬ 
ment  designated  “2-22-56-B”? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
amendment  which  was  called  up  on  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  not  con¬ 
sidering  the  amendment  designated 
“3-5-56-B”? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
unless  the  Chair  hears  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  called  up  on  Friday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  unusual  that  I  cannot  consolidate 
the  amendments.  That  practice  has 
been  followed  before  in  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  event  that  that  can¬ 
not  be  done,  as  I  understand,  I  may 
modify  my  amendment  by  offering  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it,  may  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
which  is  now  pending.  The  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  the  last 
part  of  the  modification  which  I  just 
submitted,  which  would  amend  section 
107  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  state  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

“Sec.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  sup¬ 
port  made  available  under  this  act  to  any 
person  for  any  year  through  loans  to  such 
person,  or  through  purchases  made  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  from  such  person, 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000.  The  term  ‘person’ 
shall  mean  any  individual,  partnership,  firm, 
joint-stock  company,  corporation,  associa¬ 
tion,  trust,  estate,  or  agency  of  a  State.  In 
the  event  of  any  loan  to,  or  purchase  from,  a 
cooperative  marketing  association,  such  limi¬ 
tation  shall  apply  to  the  amount  of  price 
I  support  made  available  through  such  coop¬ 
erative  association  to  each  person.  The  limi¬ 
tation  herein  on  the  amount  of  price  sup¬ 
port  made  available  to  any  person  shall  not 
apply  if  price  support  is  extended  by  pur¬ 
chases  of  a  product  of  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  from  processors  and  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  it  is  impracticable  to  apply 
such  limitations.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  particular  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
berger  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  floor,  and  the  Senate  is 
considering  his  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  may  I  offer  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  intended  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  may  be  offered 
only  after  the  time  allotted  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  has  been  exhausted  or  yielded  back 
by  both  sides. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand.  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  at  such  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  will  become  of  the  amendment 
previously  pending  if  the  amendment 
now  offered  to  that  amendment  shall  be 
adopted.  The  amendments  deal  with 
different  subjects  entirely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^The 
first  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  amendment  designated 
“3-5-56-B”  is  not  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
before  the  Senate;  it  was  modified  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  Senate  is  not 
considering  the  amendment  designated 
“3-5-56-B.” 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  Senators  cannot  hear 
the  rulings  of  the  Chair  or  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
reason  for  offering  this  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  other  amendment  at 
this  time  is  that  the  Solicitor  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  is  now  just 
outside  the  Senate  Chamber,  has  raised 
a  question  that  the  first  amendment  of¬ 
fered  may  contain  language  which,  as  at 
present  written,  may  cause  undue  hard¬ 
ship  on  a  small  farmer  who  is  dependent 
solely  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  leased 
from  the  Government,  for  his  operations. 

That  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  amendment  and  I  want  that  point 
clarified  bfore  proceeding.  If  new  lan¬ 
guage  is  needed  we  can  modify  the 
amendment  accordingly. 

I  have  asked  the  Solicitor  to  try  to 
prepare  suitable  language  by  which  the 
amendment  could  be  modified  so  as  to 
take  care  of  hardship  cases,  and  that  is 
now  being  done.  It  was  hoped  the  re¬ 
vision  would  be  ready  before  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill.  But 
it  has  not  come  in  yet,  so  I  thought  it 
was  useless  to  take  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  debate  that  particular  phase 
until  the  proper  language  had  been  pre¬ 
pared. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  to  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  now  proposes  to  withdraw  the 


amendment  which  was  offered  by  him 
last  Friday? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Only  temporarily. 
That  is  why  I  have  substituted  the 
amendment  now  being  considered. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  that  it  is  true  he 
has  offered  an  amendment,  and  I  think 
it  is  almost  identical  with  mine.  But 
the  Senator  from  Utah  also  has  a  com¬ 
parable  amendment,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  As  I  understand,  there 
are  12  or  14  amendments  which  have 
been  submitted,  all  dealing  with  the 
same  subject. 

The  proposal  here  is  a  consolidation 
of  all  these  limitation  features  into  one 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  conserv¬ 
ing  time. 

As  I  pointed  out  before  we  started  out 
last  Friday  with  83  amendments  and 
after  2  days  work  we  now  have  84. 

Unless  we  consolidate  some  of  these 
proposals,  we  will  never  get  the  bill 
passed. 

I  think  we  are  all  trying  to  attain  the 
same  objective,  namely,  to  keep  the  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  smaller  farmer.  I  am  not 
trying  to  take  anything  away  from  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who,  as  I  have 
said,  has  likewise  drawn  a  comparable 
amendment.  I  think  the  Senate  would 
have  voted  on  the  amendment  last  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  had  it  not  gotten  into  a 
parliamentary  dispute  lasting  for  nearly 
2  hours  on  another  question.  That 
forced  the  amendment  to  be  carried  over 
until  today. 

This  morning  I  was  requested  to  hold 
up  the  original  amendment  until  the 
necessary  changes  in  verbiage  could  be 
prepared.  The  changes  have  not  as  yet 
been  made  available.  I  thought  the 
Senate  could  vote  at  one  time  on  all 
three  phrases  of  this  other  question. 
They  are  comparable  amendments.  The 
fii*st  phase  would  limit  payments  under 
the  acreage  reserve  to  $25,000.  The  sec¬ 
ond  phase  would  limit  payments  under 
the  conservation  reserve  to  $7,500.  The 
third  phase  would  limit  loans  under  the 
price  support  program  to  $25,000.  The 
same  principle  is  involved  in  all.  I  think 
the  amendments  could  be  considered 
en  bloc,  in  order  to  conserve  time.  If 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wishes  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor,  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  him  do  so.  No  question  of 
pride  of  authorship  is  involved.  The 
amendments  have  been  pending  several 
days. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  pride  of  authorship.  It  is  a  question 
of  orderly  procedure.  The  items  in¬ 
volved  are  separate  items.  For  instance, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  proposes  an 
amendment  relating  to  acreage  reserve, 
one  relating  to  the  conservation  reserve, 
and  one  relating  to  production  on 
Government-owned  land.  They  should 
be  considered  separately. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  limitation  of  price  supports. 
That  amendment  has  been  printed.  I 
have  withdrawn  the  amendment  only  to 
accommodate  a  colleague.  When  the 
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Senator  offers  the  amendment  on  limita¬ 
tion  of  price  supports,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  that,  because  I  should  like 
to  bring  out  another  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that,  and  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
will  offer  that  portion  first.  I  might  sup¬ 
port  the  language  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  offer.  As  previously 
stated,  the  purpose  of  offering  the 
amendment  is  to  restrict  to  $25,000  the 
amount  of  price  supports  which  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  corporation  may  obtain 
under  the  program. 

Last  year  more  than  1  million  farmers 
participated  in  the  support  program,  and 
less  than  2,000  of  them  received  loans  in 
excess  of  $25,000.  There  will  be  less  than 
2,000  farmers  affected  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  if  it  should  be  adopted. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  protest  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  any  legislation  which 
would  be  against  the  right  of  any  man 
in  this  country,  whether  he  be  a  farmer 
or  in  business,  to  grow  and  make  prog¬ 
ress;  but  we  certainly  should  not  use  a 
subsidy  or  assistance  afforded  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  help  him 
to  make  the  progress. 

The  benefits  of  this  farm  program  were 
intended  by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  go  primarily  to  the  family¬ 
sized  farms,  the  bona  fide  farmers  who 
are  not  able  to  assist  themselves,  and  not 
to  go  to  large  corporations.  To  cite  an 
example,  I  know  of  one  unit  which  has 
over  340,000  acres  of  wheat  under  the 
program.  It  was  not  intended  to  use  the 
taxpayers’  money  to  assist  such  large 
farm  operations. 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
underwrite  these  million-dollar  opera¬ 
tions? 

My  amendment  proposes  to  limit  the 
amounts  to  $25,000.  The  principle  was 
recommended,  although  not  the  exact 
figure,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  recommended  that  some 
action  be  taken  on  that  question  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  benefits  of  our 
farm  program  for  the  bona  fide  families. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  he  arrived  at  the  limitation  of  $25,- 
000?  In  some  types  of  farming  that  is 
all  or  more  than  a  family  can  produce. 
In  other  types  of  farming  a  single  family 
can  produce  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  commodities  on 
the  farm.  In  certain  types  of  farming 
if  $50,000  worth  of  commodities  were  not 
produced,  the  farmers  would  not  be  able 
to  engage  in  that  type  of  farming. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  thinks 
that  a  limitation  of  $25,000  would  be 
enough  to  cover  family  farms,  I  point 
out  that  family  farms  are  producing 
more  each  year.  They  have  to  get  more 
equipment  and  make  larger  investments. 
As  a  consequence,  the  farmers  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  to  maintain  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  a  good  idea.  A  few  years  ago  I  think 
$25,000  would  have  been  a  good  limita¬ 
tion.  Former  Secretary  Brannan,  I 
think,  proposed  that  the  limitation  be 
$24,000  under  the  Brannan  plan.  But 
times  have  changed  somewhat. 


Frankly,  I  should  think  that  if  the 
figure  were  doubled,  it  would  be  more 
nearly  applicable  to  farmers  generally, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  out  some  of  the  million- 
dollar  loans.  While  we  do  not  have  too 
many  of  those,  they  are  an  irritation  to 
the  public  generally. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  figure  $25,000.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  figure  was  used  was  that  in 
obtaining  figures  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  $25,000  figure  was 
used  in  considering  the  effect- it  would 
have.  I  have  not  studied  what  the  effect 
would  be  if  the  figure  were  increased  to 
$40,000  or  $50,000.  It  would  not  affect 
farmers  in  my  area,  but  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  in  other  areas  $25,000  would 
cause  undue  hardship,  and  $50,000  would 
be  more  realistic,  I  would  not  have  any 
objection  to  modifying  my  amendment. 
The  principle  involved  is  that  the 
amount  of  the  payments  should  stop  at 
a  point  where  corporate-type  farming 
would  not  be  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  figure  of  $25,000 
were  applicable  to  the  net  income  of 
the  family,  it  would  be  adequate.  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  conceive  of  a  single  farm 
family  producing  $25,000  worth  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  at  the  same  time  not  net¬ 
ting  more  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  amount  could  not 
be  applicable  to  great  family  wheat  op¬ 
erations,  where  one  family  may  have 
several  thousands  acres  in  dry  farming 
in  our  wheat  region.  A  limitation  of 
$25,000  should  not  preclude  such  opera¬ 
tions  from  consideration,  because  the 
cost  of  the  combines  and  other  machin¬ 
ery  is  so  high  that  the  operations  of 
farmers  in  that  category  necessarily 
must  involve  commodities  worth  at  least 
$25,000  a  year. 

I  suggest  that  the  figure  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  enlarged  to  at  least  $50,000,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  even  then  it  would 
cover  some  of  our  farm  families.  I  am 
not  talking  about  corporate  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  but  family  wheat  fanners. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  restrict  the  program  so  that 
it  would  not  function  in  cases  of  family 
farming  in  Oregon  or  elsewhere.  As  I 
said  before,  since  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  having  had  it  printed — sug¬ 
gestions  were  made  that  perhaps  the 
amount  was  not  sufficient.  I  said  at 
that  time  that  if  Senators  in  areas  which 
were  affected  felt  that  the  amount 
should  be  higher,  I  would  not  oppose 
such  a  change  in  the  amendment.  I 
think  we  all  want  the  program  to  pro¬ 
tect  bona  fide  family-type  farms.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  am  not  trying  to  restrict  the 
amount  in  such  a  way  as  to  hamper 
them. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  suggested  that  the  amount  be  $50,- 
000.  I  shall  be  very  frank  and  say  that 
since  the  amendment  was  printed  fur¬ 
ther  study  has  shown  that  the  figure 
$25,000  might  be  a  little  low  and  un¬ 
realistic  and  I  will  not  oppose  any  effort 


to  raise  it  if  it  be  decided  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  be  necessary. 

My  only  interest  is  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  keeping  our  farm  program 
benefits  for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
alize  that  on  February  22,  1956, 1  offered 
an  amendment  to  make  the  restriction 
$50,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  so  understand.  ' 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  a  time  to  call  up  the  amendment.  I 
have  had  some  study  made  of  what  that 
restriction  would  do  to  the  family-size 
farm.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  $25,000 
would  be  too  restrictive  for  family-sized 
operations  in  the  West.  I  think  $50,000 
would  be  more  realistic.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  accept,  as 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment,  the 
figure  $50,000  rather  than  $25,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  if  Senators  from 
the  areas  affected  believe  that  $50,000 
would  be  more  realistic,  then  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that  figure,  because 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  stop  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  a  few  absentee  farmers  or  to  a 
few  groups  that  are  operating  large, 
corporate-type  farms. 

If  the  larger  figure  be  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  protection  for  the  areas 
in  the  West  where  there  are  large  farm¬ 
ing  operations  I  certainly  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  revising  the  figure  as  the  Senator 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  be  willing  to  have  his 
amendment  amended  so  as  to  provide 
for  $50,000,  instead  of  $25,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  or  perhaps  we 
could  modify  my  amendment  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield; 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  for  the  principle  of 
his  amendment,  which  I  believe  needs 
careful  attention  and  study.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  amendment,  I  wish  to  raise 
a  practical  point.  If  a  man  feeds  100 
head  of  steers  at  1,000  pounds  each,  at 
$20  a  hundred  that  would  be  $20,000. 
That  is  not  a  large  operation,  but  there 
are  many  of  that  sort;  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  operations,  this  proposal 
should  have  some  study  and  some 
thought. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  ,  Of  course,  that  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  operation  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  But  that  involves 
farm  income.  How  would  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  limited? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  amendment 
applies  only  to  loans  to  farmers,  for  sup¬ 
port  of  the  agricultural  crops  produced 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  several  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask.  Under  the  bill,  farmers  are 
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to  be  paid  in  connection  with  the  soil 
bank  and  in  connection  with  the  acre¬ 
age  control  and  in  connection  with  the 
conservation  control,  and  then  the  farm¬ 
er  is  going  to  be  able  to  borrow  money 
on  his  crops,  under  the  price-support 
program.  My  first  question  is  this: 
Does  the  limitation  of  the  amendmnt 
apply  to  all  3,  or  to  only  1,  or  to  several? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  limitation  be¬ 
fore  us  applies  only  to  loans  made  on 
supported  crops.  It  was  my  intention, 
when  offered  the  amendment,  to  deal 
only  with  this  question  now. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amendment 
applies  only  to  the  loans  made  on  the 
products  themselves,  does  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  disposing  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  be  applicable  to  the  other  two 
phases  of  the  operations,  namely,  the 
acreage  reserve  and  conservation  re¬ 
serve. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  let  me  ask 
this  question :  What  we  are  talking  about 
now  is,  is  it  not,  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  which  any  one  farmer  can  bor¬ 
row — as  the  support  price — on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commbdities  he  raises? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  I  wish  to  ask 
another  question.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  understands,  no 
farmer  can  borrow  at  the  support  price 
unless  he  has  paid  the  penalty  by  re¬ 
ducing  his  production. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  he  does  not  re¬ 
duce  his  production  or  his  acreage,  he 
does  not  have  a  right  to  borrow  at  the 
support  price. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  He  must  be 
in  compliance  to  receive  supports. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  does  the 
farmer,  in  order  to  be  able  to  borrow  up 
to  $25,000  on  the  grain  he  has  grown — 
or  up  to  $50,000,  if  the  amendment  is 
modified  to  that  extent — have  to  comply 
with  the  acreage  controls  only  to  that 
amount,  or  does  he  have  to  comply  with 
acreage  controls  in  respect  to  his  entire 
farm? 

For  example,  suppose  a  farmer  has 
1,000  acres  of  corn,  and  suppose  he  would 
like  to  plant  all  those  acres  to  corn.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  under  the  acreage  controls,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  loan  provisions 
of  the  act,  he  is  allowed  to  plant  only 
800  acres.  In  that  event,  he  can  do 
nothing  with  the  remaining  200  acres. 

Then  let  us  suppose  that  on  the  800 
acres  he  grows  corn,  and  produces  60 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre — which  in 
that  event  would  be  48,000  bushels.  At 
an  average  price  of  $1.50,  which  he  might 
obtain  as  a  loan  under  the  existing  pol¬ 
icy,  that  would  be  approximately  $80,- 
000.  I  understand  that  the  original 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Del¬ 
aware  proposed  a  limit  of  $25,000,  but 
I  understand  that  now  he  proposes  to 
increase  the  limit  to  $50,000.  If  it  is  to 
be  limited  to  $50,000,  and  if  the  support 
price  is  going  to  be  $1.50,  that  farmer 
would  be  able  to  receive  the  support 
price  for  only  approximately  30,000 
bushels.  If  he  obtained  an  average  of  60 
bushels  to  the  acre,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  he  could  obtain  the  price  sup¬ 


port  for  the  production  from  only  500 
acres.  In  other  words,  does  the  amend¬ 
ment  limit  him,  in  that  case,  to  obtain¬ 
ing  the  support  price  for  the  production 
from  only  500  of  his  800  acres?  In  that 
event,  what  will  be  the  situation  as  re¬ 
gards  to  the  remaining  300  acres. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  farmer  can  grow  crops  on  the 
full  amount  of  his  allotment:  but  he  will 
be  able  to  obtain  support  prices  only 
up  to  the  amount  we  specify. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  He  still  may  grow 
crops  on  as  many  acres  as  he  wants  to 
farm? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  stop  him  from  producing.  But 
the  Government  will  not  support  the 
excess  production. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Oh,  yes;  that  can 
be  provided  in  the  bill.  He  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  a  price-support  loan  unless  he  has 
complied  with  the  acreage  controls. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  true.  But 
if  he  complies  with  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  and  assuming  that  he  has  enough 
production  to  obtain  a  $300,000  loan,  the 
point  is  that  under  the  amendment  he 
can  obtain  from  the  Government  only 
the  amount  of  the  loan  for  which  we 
now  provide.  That  could  sell  the  rest 
of  it  on  the  free  market. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator’s  amendment, 
but  I  think  we  should  make  very  clear 
just  what  we  are  dealing  with.  Let  us 
say  that  the  amendment  is  limited  to 
$50,000,  and  that  a  farmer  has  1,000 
acres  of  corn,  and  grows  50  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  support  price  at  the 
moment  is  $1.41 — as  I  think  it  will  be 
this  year.  That  would  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $75,000  worth  of  corn.  The 
amendment  would  permit  him  to  obtain 
loans  up  to  $50,000.  My  point  is  that, 
under  the  law,  he  would  have  to  reduce 
his  acreage  or  else  he  could  not  obtain 
the  $50,000,  or  whatever  may  be  the  total 
amount.  Under  those  circumstances, 
can  the  farmer  plant  all  800  of  his  acres, 
or  must  he  limit  his  planting  to  500 
acres? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  He  must  limit  his 
planting  to  his  allotted  acres  if  he  gets 
price  support  on  any  crop. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  we  would  be 
very  unfair  to  the  wheat  farmer  and  to 
the  corn  farmer,  and  then  we  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  accomplishment  of  the  very 
thing  we  are  trying  to  do,  namely,  to  get 
the  farmers  to  take  some  of  their  acre¬ 
age  out  of  production.  I  say  that  be¬ 
cause  if  the  amendment  is  to  operate 
the  way  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
just  explained — although  I  do  not  think 
it  should  operate  that  way;  I  think  we 
should  change  the  amendment — any 
farmer  whose  production  amounted  to 
more  than  $50,000  would  not  participate 
in  the  acreage  reduction.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens  there  will  be  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn  and  wheat,  because  the  large 
farmers,  who  produce  the  greatest 
amounts,  will  not  participate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  they  are  going  to 
produce  to  that  extent,  let  them  do  so 
without  having  the  benefit  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  support  price. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  agree. 
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I  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
$50,000  limitation,  but  my  question  is 
whether  the  farmer  has  to  comply  with 
the  acreage  controls,  even  in  order  to  get 
the  $50,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  it  simply  will 
not  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Perhaps  it  will  not; 
but  the  Department  thinks  it  will,  and 
the  President  has  recommended  it.  If  a 
farmer  has  an  acreage  allotment  for 
1,000  acres  of  corn,  either  he  will  com¬ 
ply  to  the  extent  of  the  1,000  acres,  or  he 
will  not  comply. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  us  say  that  a 
farmer  is  allotted  1,000  acres  as  his  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  of  51  million  acres 
of  corn ;  and  let  us  assume  that  normally 
he  produces  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

That  would  amount  to  60,00  bushels, 
from  the  1,000  acres.  At  the  $1.40  sup¬ 
port  price,  that  would  amount  to  $84,000, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  he  would  be  permitted  to  obtain 
loans  up  to  $50,000,  would  he? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Or  whatever  we 
agree  upon  here. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  will  happen 
to  the  remainder? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  remainder 
would  be  on  the  free  market,  just  as  if 
the  farmer  were  not  in  compliance  at  all. 
I  do  not  see  how  anything  else  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  is  that 
then  we  would  penalize  him  by  making 
him  reduce  all  his  acreage  in  the  same 
proportion  as  everyone  else  did  if  he 
wished  to  obtain  the  support  price. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  he  wishes  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  support  price,  he  will  have  to  be 
in  compliance. 

It  would  always  be  possible  that  he 
might  completely  disregard  all  compli¬ 
ance,  plant  all  his  acreage  outside  the 
program,  and  sell  any  amount  of  his 
crop  he  wished  on  the  free  market.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  But 
the  Government  would  not  be  under¬ 
writing  the  operation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  pro¬ 
poses  to  compel  him  to  reduce  his  acre¬ 
age  by  about  25  percent  on  1,000  acres  in 
order  to  get  the  support  price  on  750,000 
bushels,  which  would  represent  about 
400  acres. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  do  not  propose 
to  compel  him,  but  we  propose  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
support  price  to  the  extent  we  agree 
upon,  he  will  have  to  comply. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  my  opinion,  he 
will  not  do  it.  He  will  continue  to  grow 
all  the  corn  he  can  grow,  even  though  he 
takes  a  lesser  amount  for  it,  and  we  shall 
defeat  the  very  purpose  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish,  and  that  is  to  control  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  think  so; 
but  experience  will  tell. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  see  that  this  proposal 
would  penalize  very  many  farmers.  I 
have  before  me  a  table  showing  the  num- 
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ber  of  loans,  the  total  loan  value,  and  the 
average  loan  value,  with  respect  to  seven 
major  1953  grain  crops.  The  table  is 
dated  January  24,  1956.  It  was  supplied 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  table  shows  that  in  1953,  of  prac¬ 
tically  300,000  corn  loans,  there  were 
only  104  with  respect  to  which  the  total 
ran  over  $25,000. 

Of  approximately  600,000  wheat  loans, 
there  were  only  1,468  that  were  over 
$25,000. 

Of  approximately  44,000  oats  loans, 
there  were  only  10  that  went  over  $25,000. 

Of  approximately  35,000  barley  loans, 
only  66  went  over  $25,000.  Of  approxi¬ 
mately  34,000  sorghum  loans,  only  25 
were  over  $25,000. 

Of  approximately  60,000  soybean 
loans,  only  5  were  over  $25,000. 

Of  approximately  58,000  flaxseed 
loans,  only  18  were  over  $25,000. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  100  percent  correct  in  principle. 
The  situation  he  has  outlined  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  surpluses  today. 
That  is  the  reason  we  have  low  farm 
prices.  The  farmers  did  not  comply. 
They  grew  as  much  as  they  wanted  to 
grow,  and  we  have  surpluses  which  push 
prices  down.  Had  everyone  complied 
with  acreage  control  on  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  crops,  we  would  have  no  surplus 
today,  and  the  prices  of  all  those  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  50  or  75  percent  higher 
than  they  are  today.  What  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  find  a  method  of  reduc¬ 
ing  production,  so  that  prices  of  farm 
products  will  go  up  to  where  they  be¬ 
long  in  the  marketplace.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  doing  something 
which  will  increase  production  rather 
than  decrease  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  this  suggestion  as  a  part  of 
his  recommendations. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  larger  growers 
can  still  do  what  the  Senator  suggests. 
They  can  plant  without  regard  to  the 
support  program.  All  we  are  doing  is 
saying  that  if  they  want  the  benefit  of 
support  prices,  they  must  be  in  com¬ 
pliance. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  they  plant  as 
much  as  they  desire  to  plant,  can  they 
still  borrow  up  to  $50,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  unless  they  are 
in  compliance  on  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  they  cannot,  and 
a  producer  must  reduce  his  acreage  by 
25  percent — and  that  is  about  what  it 
amounts  to  for  corn  this  year — he  can¬ 
not  possibly  afford  to  comply.  He  can¬ 
not  comply  with  acreage  control  on  any¬ 
thing.  The  result  will  be  that  there  will 
be  more  production  instead  of  less. 

Mi-.  WILLIAMS.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  the  impossibility  of  doing  as  he 
proposes,  that  is,  allowing  them  to  plant 
any  amount,  and  to  borrow  up  to  $50,- 
000.  More  than  one  million  farmers 
participated  in  the  program  last  year. 
Less  than  2,000  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  More  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  complied? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  More  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  had  loans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  On  com,  soybeans, 
and  wheat? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  One  farmer  might 
have  had  several  loans. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  I  am  pointing 
out  is  that  if  we  were  to  say  that  there 
shall  be  no  rule  for  compliance  with 
respect  to  the  acreage  planted  in  order 
to  make  a  farmer  eligible  to  borrow  $50,- 
000,  we  would  be  turning  loose  998,000 
farmers  who  could  grow  all  they  wished, 
up  to  $50,000  worth.  That  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  get 
more  production  rather  than  less,  there¬ 
by  further  reducing  the  prices  in  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Department 
agreed  that  if  the  plan  would  work,  per¬ 
haps  this  would  be  the  best  method.  As 
to  the  exact  figure,  whether  it  should  be 
$25,000,  $50,000,  or  some  other  figure, 
the  Department  left  that  more  or  less  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  I  think  we 
are  all  in  agreement  as  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve,  namely,  to  preserve  the 
benefits  of  this  program  for  the  family¬ 
sized  farm. 

I  think  this  is  the  method  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  reduce  the  surpluses,  so  that 
farm  prices  in  the  marketplace  will  be 
100  percent  of  parity  or  more.  We 
should  not  become  confused  as  between 
the  little  farmer  and  the  big  farmer,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  object  of  the  program. 
Whether  the  big  farmer  grows  X  number 
of  bushels  of  corn,  or  whether  the  little 
farmer  grows  it,  it  is  still  X  number  of 
bushels,  which  creates  a  surplus.  That 
is  what  governs  the  price.  Let  us  not 
become  confused  over  any  factor  except 
bushels.  That  is  what  will  govern  the 
price.  If  the  big  farmers  withheld  corn 
from  the  market,  there  would  be  a  high¬ 
er  price  in  the  marketplace,  and  the  little 
farmer  would  be  helped.  It  is  the  little 
farmer  who  does  not  have  storage  space, 
and  must  sell  his  corn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  am  merely  presenting  my 
own  opinion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
principle;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  objective. 

Mi-.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  wishes  to  say  anything 
on  this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  the 
figure  of  $25,000,  and  substitute  $50,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  I  will  go  along 
with  his  amendment.  However,  from 
the  parliamentary  standpoint,  his 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  until 
all  time  on  my  amendment  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  or  yielded  back.  So  if  the  Sen¬ 


ator  will  temporarily  withhold  his 
amendment  until  the  appropriate  time,  I 
assure  him  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  be¬ 
fore  a  vote  is  taken  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
light  of  the  figures  in  the  table  which  I 
read,  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  if  a 
change  is  made  from  $25,000  to  $50,000, 
the  $50,000  be  applicable  to  multiple 
loans.  A  producer  may  be  getting  loans 
on  more  than  one  commodity.  In  the 
light  of  the  table,  if  a  small  loan  is  being 
made  for  a  single  crop,  the  figure  of 
$25,000  has  merit.  But  if  it  is  to  apply  to 
multiple  loans,  loans  on  more  than  one 
crop,  the  amount  might  better  be  $50,000. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  this  amend¬ 
ment  cover  multiple  loans? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  A  farmer  can  bor¬ 
row  up  to  the  $25,000  or  $50,000  amount 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  limited  to 
loans  upon  a  single  grain? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  could  be  all  on 
one  single  crop  but  if  the  farmer  has 
several  supported  crops  then  it  would 
act  as  a  ceiling  on  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

We  have  not  been  proceeding  in  too 
orderly  a  manner.  I  presume  that  all 
the  time  which  has  been  consumed  so 
far  in  this  question-and-answer  period 
has  been  charged  to  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  the  committee  gave  much 
study  to  the  problem  of  limiting  the 
amount  which  might  be  borrowed  by  a 
producer  of  a  commodity  under  the  price 
support  program,  or  sold  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  a  purchase  agreement.  As  I 
recall  during  our  executive  sessions  a 
very  prominent  representative  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  specifically 
stated  that  the  Department,  too,  had 
given  much  study  to  this  problem,  and 
that,  up  to  that  moment  no  conclusion 
had  been  reached. 

Mr.  President,  the  limitation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  amendment — $25,000 — not 
only  is  unrealistic,  but  I  believe  my  good 
friend  from  Delaware  has  overlooked  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  a  sub¬ 
sidy.  The  purpose  of  the  price  support 
program  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  any 
producer  of  a  supported  commodity  to 
withhold  his  commodity  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  when  it  would  otherwise  depress  the 
market.  This  has  worked  well  with  the 
basic  commodities  and  the  storable  non¬ 
basics.  Thus  the  price  support  program, 
from  its  inception,  has  benefited  farmers 
greatly  by  making  it  possible  for  a  farmer 
to  hold  his  production  during  times  of 
harvest,  or  otherwise  when  prices  are 
seasonally  low.  This  is  done  by  lending 
a  fanner  money,  with  his  crop  as  col¬ 
lateral.  If  the  market  rises,  the  farmer 
can  pay  back  his  loan,  redeem  his  crop 
and  sell  it  on  the  higher  market.  In  no 
manner,  Mr.  President,  is  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program  of  loans  and  purchases  a 
subsidy  program.  Now,  as  to  those  bene- 
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fiting  most  from  this  program,  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  as  to  the  larger 
producers — particularly  those  growing 
cotton,  rice,  and  also  wheat — the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  had  to  take 
over  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
those  commodities  placed  under  loan. 
Most  of  them,  I  understand,  repay  their 
loans  as  they  are  able  to  market  their 
commodities  at  a  better  price.  I  repeat, 
this  amendment  would  tend  to  draw  all 
production  of  small  producers  into  Gov¬ 
ernment  stocks,  leaving  the  market  to  the 
larger  producers.  If  sufficient  commod¬ 
ities  were  put  under  loan,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  such  stocks  from  the  market 
would  tend  to  support  the  market  price 
for  all  producers,  both  large  and  small, 
and  this  amendment  would  be  ineffec¬ 
tive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  so  curtailed  price  support  opera¬ 
tions  that  they  were  not  effective  to  sup¬ 
port  the  market  price  to  producers,  the 
price  support  program  would  be  rendered 
ineffective. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
gave  considerable  study  to  the  possibility 
of  limiting  price  support  payments.  Our 
committee  received  various  methods  and 
proposals  for  doing  so.  One  method  was 
to  begin  with  a  90-percent  support  price 
to  apply  to  the  production  of  only  a  spe¬ 
cific  amount  of  basic  commodities.  For 
example,  it,  in  effect,  was  proposed  to 
support  only  the  first  1,000  bushels  of 
corn,  or  perhaps  25  bales  of  cotton,  or 
2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  produced  by  a 
farmer.  As  the  farmer  produced  more, 
it  was  proposed  to  lower  the  support  level 
as  the  production  per  farm  increased. 

After  studying  that  proposal,  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  it  would  be  imprac¬ 
tical — that  the  Government  would  end 
up  by  taking  into  its  possession  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  production  from  the 
smaller  farms.  We  felt  that,  in  practice, 
as  the  support  price  lowered,  market 
prices  would  stabilize  at  or  around  the 
lower  support  levels.  This,  of  course, 
would  certainly  do  violence  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  would  result  in  the  small  fanners 
producing  almost  entirely  for  Govern¬ 
ment  warehouses,  since  the  support  level, 
as  to  their  crops,  would  be  higher  than 
the  market  price. 

This  effect,  Mr.  President,  would  be 
demoralizing  and  it  would  result  in  the 
Government  holding  more  high-priced 
wheat  or  high-priced  cotton  that  it 
should. 

Members  of  the  Senate  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  price-support  program 
is  not  a  subsidy,  The  Government  lends 
money  to  a  producer  and  takes  his  crop 
as  security  in  order  to  help  the  farmer 
protect  his  market.  That  is  how  and 
why  it  operates,  and  not  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Government 
does  even  lend  the  money.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  guarantees  the  money  at  the 
farmer’s  local  bank.  It  never  puts  up 
any  money  itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  works  that  way, 
but  the  program’s  financing  is  actually 
handled  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  farmers  bor¬ 
row  money  from  their  local  bank,  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  guar¬ 
antees  the  repayment  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct  with 
respect  to  the  program  of  crop  loans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  and  the  loan 
is  paid  back  to  the  bank,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  receives  the  wheat  or  whatever  it 
is.  That  is  how  the  Government  has 
acquired  its  present  surpluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  Senate’s  time  by  dwelling  on 
the  operation  of  the  program.  It  has 
been  discussed  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  do,  however,  want  the  Record  to  be 
perfectly  clear  on  the  point  of  how  much 
the  price-support  program  in  the  basics 
has  cost  the  Government.  As  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1955,  the  Government  has  not  lost 
a  dime  on  its  cotton  loans.  As  to  price 
support  for  all  basics,  from  1933  to 
November  of  last  year  the  entire  loss  to 
the  Government  during  that  entire  23- 
year  period  was  less  than  a  half  billion 
dollars — less  than  $22  million  per  year. 
It  would  be  folly  to  defeat  the  operation 
of  this  program  by  limiting  the  amount 
that  a  farmer  can  borrow  on  the  com¬ 
modity  he  produces  by,  in  effect,  treat¬ 
ing  this  program  as  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  put  the 
matter  in  a  logical  light  so  far  as  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  is  concerned. 
However,  I  believe  there  is  one  phase  of 
the  question  which  is  being  overlooked, 
and  that  is  this:  The  purpose  or  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  amendment  is  to  encourage 
the  family-sized  farm,  rather  than  the 
large  corporate  operation.  That  is 
another  element,  of  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  aware. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  the 
amendment  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  us 
take  wheat,  for  example.  It  would  tend 
to  encourage  operations  within  the  size 
of  the  limit,  rather  than  to  encourage 
someone  either  to  buy  or  to  rent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  acres,  and  then  request  a  large 
loan.  In  that  respect,  many  of  the 
people  of  my  State  feel  that  some  limita¬ 
tion  would  tend  to  encourage  the  fam¬ 
ily-sized  farm,  rather  than  the  corpo¬ 
rate  operations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  small  farmer  knows  he  can  borrow  up 
to  almost  any  amount  should  not  dis¬ 
courage  him  from  continuing  his  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  In  fact,  it  should  en¬ 
courage  him  by  offering  an  incentive  to 
increase  his  efficiency  and  scope  of  op¬ 
erations.  The  small  farmer  should  not  be 
doomed  to  remain  a  small  operator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  would  not  discourage  the 
small  farmer,  but  it  might  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  large  corporation  operator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  see  that  at 
all,  if  I  may  say  so  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  admit  that  the  provision 
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would  encourage  a  farmer  to  rent  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  acres,  perhaps 
Indian  land,  and  raise  enormous  quan- 
tites  of  wheat,  if  he  could  secure  a  loan 
of  $100,000  or  $200,000  or  $300,000? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  total  lands  he 
can  plant  to  the  basics  is  limited  by  quota 
of  allotted  acres.  If  he  had  no  acreage- 
allotment  program,  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  might  ap¬ 
ply.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  whether  a 
farm  is  large  or  small,  whether  it  is  a 
corporate  farm  or  individually  owned, 
the  acreage  that  can  be  planted  to  the 
basic  commodities  is  limited  to  the 
farm’s  acreage  allotment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator,  I  am 
sure,  knows  that  some  farms  are  as  large 
as  60,000  acres. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  primary  reason  that  the  smaller 
farmers  are  going  out  of  the  picture  is 
due  to  their  inability  to  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  operation  of  the  modem-day 
farm  machinery  required  to  maintain 
an  efficient  output.  The  small  farmer 
does  not  have  enough  volume  to  justify 
the  investment  in  expensive  labor-saving 
machines.  That  factor  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  has  caused  many  of  the 
smaller  farmers  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 
I  can  speak  from  personal  experience. 
I  used  to  farm  before  I  came  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  continued  for  some  years  after 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  Among  other 
crops  I  planted  sugarcane.  My  sugar¬ 
cane  operation  was  not  large  enough  to 
justify  my  purchasing  a  mechanical 
caneloader  or  mechanical  canecutter 
which,  with  two  men,  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  services  of  75  men. 
When  I  found  that  my  brother,  who 
had  a  fairly  large  sugarcane  operation, 
could  by  use  of  a  mechanical  caneloader 
and  canecutter,  harvest  sugarcane  and 
deliver  it  to  the  factory  at  about  95  cents 
a  ton,  compared  to  my  cost  of  $2  a  ton, 
I  realized  that  I  could  not  remain  in 
business  unless  I  were  prepared  to  sub¬ 
stantially  increase  my  farming  opera¬ 
tions.  I  chose  to  get  out  of  farming. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  that  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  many  of  the 
smaller  farmers  operating  with  a  couple 
of  mules  or  a  few  horses,  as  we  have 
seen  on  the  prairies  in  the  Senator’s 
State,  have  had  to  say,  “I  cannot  afford 
to  mechanize;  I  do  not  have  enough 
funds  for  that  purpose,  and  my  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  large  enough.”  Such 
farmers  have  had  to  lease  their  farms  or 
sell  them.  I  do  not  think  price  supports 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr .* ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  should  make  the  rec¬ 
ord  unequivocally  clear  at  this  point,  so 
that  no  one  could  misunderstand  it.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing  at  the  present  time.  No  farmer 
can  borrow  at  the  support  prices  unless 
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he  has  reduced  his  production.  He  must 
make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  borrow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  This  year  the  com 
acreage  is  going  to  be  cut.  Every  farmer 
must  grow  21  percent  less  acreage  to 
qualify  for  the  support  price.  He  does 
not  receive  it  free;  he  has  to  make  a  sac¬ 
rifice.  He  has  to  cultivate  a  smaller 
number  of  acres.  That  applies  on  corn, 
oats,  soybeans,  and  so  forth.  The 
farmer  has  to  reduce  the  acreage  he  has 
been  cultivating  in  the  past.  If  every 
farmer  had  complied  with  the  acreage 
control  there  would  be  no  surpluses  to¬ 
day.  There  would  be  no  low  prices  in 
the  market  place.  Prices  would  be  100 
percent  or  more  of  parity.  The  farmer 
who  is  entitled  to  borrow — and  that  is 
what  he  does;  and  he  has  to  pay  the 
loan  back — is  the  one  who  reduces  his 
acreage  and  grows  less  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  friend  has  an¬ 
ticipated  my  next  point. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the  Sena¬ 
tor  brought  it  out.  But  that  is  exactly 
the  point  I  was  in  process  of  explaining 
when  my  good  friend  from  North  Dakota 
asked  a  question. 

Take  the  corngrower,  for  instance. 
What  happens?  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  under  rules  and  regulations  he 
proposes,  states  to  the  farmers  who  grow 
corn  in  the  commercial  area  that  if  the 
acreage  is  reduced  to  43  million  acres 
plus,  the  Government  will  see  to  it  that 
they  may  borrow  at  a  certain  percent  of 
parity.  It  does  not  apply  to  all  the  corn 
that  can  be  grown;  it  applies  only  to  the 
corn  produced  by  a  farmer  who  stays 
within  his  allotted  acreage.  That  is  it, 
in  a  nutshell.  If  that  provision  is  strick¬ 
en  from  the  Record  I  think  we  shall  do 
violence  to  the  whole  farm  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
very  eloquent  and  very  persuasive,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  does  not  get  the  idea 
of  either  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
or  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Here  is  a  farmer  who  has  50,000  acres. 
Certainly,  under  this  amendment,  he 
would  not  take  advantage  of  it  if  the 
amount  of  the  loan  should  be  limited  to 
$25,000. 

As  I  understand  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  purpose 
is  to  serve  the  small  farmer,  instead  of 
the  one  farming  50,000  acres,  of  which 
we  have  illustrations  in  the  West.  If  I 
am  incorrect,  I  hope  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  will  correct  me.  But  I 
think  that  is  the  purpose  of  his  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  not  work 
that  way,  as  I  suggested  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota.  The  large 
wheat  grower  for  example,  cannot  buy 
land  tomorrow  and  plant  it  to  wheat  the 
next  day  and  obtain  price  support  on  his 
new  production.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  submits  to  the  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  as  he  has  done  this  year,  a  national 


acreage  allotment  permitting  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  55  million  acres  of  wheat,  there 
are  certain  conditions  that  the  larger 
farmers  must  meet  in  order  to  make 
themselves  eligible  to  obtain  price  sup¬ 
port  loans  on  their  wheat  crop.  They 
must  comply  with  acreage  allotments,  for 
one  thing.  Also,  if  a  farmer  overplants 
his  land  to  wheat,  beyond  the  acreage  he 
is  authorized,  he  is  subject  to  marketing 
penalties. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  peanuts, 
cotton  and  the  other  basic  commodities, 
except  for  corn,  which  has  no  marketing 
penalty  in  its  program. 

The  committee  has  from  time  to  time 
given  study  to  the  subject  of  price-sup¬ 
port  limitations,  but  they  have  come  to 
naught.  They  are  incompatible  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram.  I  can  well  understanad  that  if 
this  were  a  direct  subsidy,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  place  and  justify  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  we  should. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  should,  by  all 
means.  It  has  been  done  in  the  past,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  payments  for 
soil-conservation  practices  under  the 
ACP  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  will  re¬ 
member  that  it  took  2  years  to  get  that 
limitation  under  soil  conservation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  we  got  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  And  we  are  trying  to 
get  this  limitation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  but  as  I  said 
to  my  good  friend,  there  is  a  basic  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  types  of  programs  in¬ 
volved.  The  price-support  operation  is 
not  a  subsidy,  it  is  not  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  the  ACP  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  would  stop  a  man 
from  farming  50,000,  or  60,000,  or  70,000 
acres  of  land. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
useless  to  argue  further.  My  eloqence 
has  not  done  much  good,  so  far  as  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  is  concerned, 
but  I  must  bring  up  another  point. 
Quite  conceivably  a  corporation  or  a 
farmer  who  could  incorporate  would 
break  his  farming  operations  into  sepa¬ 
rate  farms  to  the  point  where  the  entire 
production  would  qualify  for  price  sup¬ 
port  under  the  limitation  now  proposed. 
The  committee  realized  the  limitation 
would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  tMr.  Williams!  will  yield  me  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
agreed  to  yield  a  few  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
I  understand  he  desires  to  speak,  but 
that  can  be  done  a  little  later. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  point  which  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  made  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  penalty  brings  up  exactly 
the  point  I  wish  to  make  clear.  The 
penalty  for  the  large  operations  of  the 
big  operators  does  not  fall  upon  the  big 
operators  with  its  most  penalizing  effect, 
but  upon  the  small  operators. 


There  is  a  county  in  my  State  known 
as  Perkins  County.  When  there  were 
no  restrictions  during  the  war,  wheat 
production  blossomed  out  in  that  county 
as  it  did  through  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains  area.  It  went  to 
a  national  total  of  between  70  million 
and  80  million  acres.  When  we  returned 
to  acreage  allotments  again  a  few  years 
ago,  a  large  percentage  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  applied  to  the  little  farmer  who 
had  not  been  able  to  expand  as  much  as 
had  the  big  farmer,  and  the  little  farmer 
was  the  one  who  was  penalized.  The 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  spoken 
about  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
for  the  small  operator  so  he  can  pay  for 
his  machinery  and  equipment. 

That  is  exactly  the  problem  about 
which  I  am  concerned,  because  the  small 
farmers  were  not  able  to  expand  their 
operations.  They  did  not  have  the 
necessary  capital.  Many  of  them  were 
GI’s  who  came  back  after  the  war  to 
try  to  take  up  farming  again.  They 
did  not  have  the  money,  as  some  of  the 
big  operators  had.  They  had  to  rent 
some  land  in  Kansas;  they  had  to  rent 
land  in  Nebraska;  they  had  to  rent  it 
in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 

It  was  the  big  operators  who  were  the 
ones  who  plowed  up  land  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  plowed  up  again,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  war  emergency.  But  when 
we  established  crop  limits  again,  we  did 
not  go  back  to  the  historical  base  of 
wheat  acreage.  We  took  acreage  which 
had  been  planted  in  the  war  years.  So 
when  we  applied  a  15-percent  reduction, 
we  applied  it  to  the  15 -percent  expanded 
operations  of  large  operators  and  also 
to  the  stabilized  operations  of  the  small 
operators. 

Some  of  the  small  farmers  in  Perkins 
County  have  had  a  reduction  of  30  per¬ 
cent  in  their  wheat  acreage  on  a  farm 
which  was  a  small  farm  to  begin  with. 
Today  they  are  at  a  point  where  they 
cannot,  even  if  they  grow  a  crop  on 
every  acre  which  is  allotted  to  them, 
get  enough  return  to  take  care  of  the 
investment  they  have  in  their  machinery 
and  equipment.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  having  difficulties  as  the  result  of 
the  expansions  by  the  large  operators. 

That  is  why  I  have  some  sympathy 
with  the  amendment.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  small  farmers  protected  in  some 
way.  I  should  hate  to  see  them  pay  for 
the  expansion  of  the  large  operators, 
who  come  in  and  operate  corporation 
type  of  farms.  That  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  speak  of  the  value  of  this  opera¬ 
tion. 

If  we  should  cut  off  1,400  of  the  large 
operators  from  a  total  of  600,000,  those 
operators  could  still  plant  within  their 
allotment. 

I  want  to  save  the  little  farmer  from 
having  to  take  a  penalty  as  the  result 
of  the  expansion  on  the  part  of  the 
large  farmer. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Some  of  the  small 
farmers  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
practicing  good  soil  conservation  by 
planting  legume  crops.  I  know  a  farm¬ 
er  who  has  160  acres  of  land.  He  used 
to  grow  80  or  90  acres  of  wheat.  His 
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wheat  allotment  now  is  31  acres.  He 
has  told  me  this  will  be  the  last  year 
he  will  be  able  to  farm. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With  30 
acres,  he  does  not  have  enough  yield 
to  take  care  of  his  investment  in  his 
combine  and  other  equipment  which  are 
necessary  to  plant  and  harvest  wheat. 
So  he  is  finally  squeezed  out,  and  the 
big  operator  comes  along  with  a  full 
fleet  of  combines.  He  can  perhaps  rent 
his  equipment  to  other  farmers  and 
march  up  through  the  Wheat  Belt 
according  to  the  seasons. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  et  TENDER.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  difficulty  is  that 
we  are  considering  an  amendment  but 
are  talking  about  ah  entirely  different 
subject.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  small  farmers  find 
themselves.  But  that  is  not  covered  by 
the  amendment  under  discussion.  The 
amendment  we  are  now  considering 
would  not  help  the  little  farmer  at  all. 
It  would  not  do  anything  to  aid  him. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  hurt  him,  because 
it  would  enable  the  big  farmer  to  grow 
an  unlimited  amount  of  crops,  thereby 
building  up  the  surpluses  and  further- 
depressing  prices. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  bill — 
if  we  are  not,  then  certainly  we  ought 
not  to  be  considering  a  soil  bank — is  to 
try  to  reduce  production,  and  thereby 
to  raise  prices  in  the  market  place. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  take  away  from 
the  big  farmer  and  give  to  the  little 
farmer,  that  is  something  else  again. 
But  the  amendment  does  not  do  that 
at  all.  The  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
will  hurt  the  little  farmer,  rather  than 
help  him. 

As  I  said  in  the  Senate  the  other  day, 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  pass  a  law  hav¬ 
ing  a  complete,  100-percent  reallocation 
of  acres  in  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  very  situation  about 
which  the  able  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  spoken.  Over  the  years  there 
has  been  no  reallocation  of  acreage. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  shifting.  Some 
farmers  have  increased  their  acres ; 
others  have  decreased  them.  There 
ought  to  be  a  fairer,  more  equitable  allo¬ 
cation  of  acres.  But  that  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  at  all.  It 
has  no  relationship  to  the  amendment. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  limiting 
the  larger  farmer  in  the  amount  of  sup¬ 
ports  he  may  receive,  thereby  forcing 
him  to  harvest  all  his  acres,  and  deny¬ 
ing  him  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
program  at  all,  which  means  that  he 
will  grow  more  corn,  instead  of  less,  and 
more  wheat  instead  of  less,  thereby  fur¬ 
ther  depressing  the  little  farmer’s  econ¬ 
omy,  because  under  the  amendment  the 
little  farmer  will  continue  to  get  the 
same  price,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
have  the  same  number  of  acres  which 
he  has  been  allocated.  Those  acres  may 
not  be  enough,  and  the  allocation  may 
not  be  equitable  to  the  little  farmer. 
But  that  is  not  what  the  amendment 
proposes  at  all.  The  amendment  does 


not  even  touch  that  subject;  it  relates 
to  an  entirely  different  subject. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  has  put 
his  finger  upon  what  ought  to  be  done, 
namely,  to  go  back  to  the  historical 
base  which  existed  prior  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  We 
ought  to  return  to  a  true  base,  rather 
than  to  use  a  base  which  developed  as 
a  result  of  the  spurred  production  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  war. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  Senator’s  views,  but  I  do  not  feel 
the  amendment  we  are  now  considering 
relates  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  preparing  an 
amendment  to  apply  the  flexible  concept, 
about  which  we  hear  so  much,  to  the 
problem  of  price  supports  for  the  small 
farmer.  There  should  be  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  a  stipulated  number  of  bushels 
at  a  relatively  high  support  price,  and 
then  we  should  graduate  the  support 
price  downward  as  production  increases. 
We  should  move  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  spoken. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  if  it  is  the  de¬ 
sire  to  help  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  it  is  desired  to  help 
the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  amendment  can  possibly  help  the 
small  farmer.  It  may  penalize  the  big 
farmer,  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  doing  so, 
the  small  farmer  will  be  hurt,  because  as 
production  is  increased,  the  market 
price  will  be  depressed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  it  is  desired  to  pen¬ 
alize  the  big  fanner,  what  should  be 
done  is  to  make  added  production  and 
additional  acreage  unprofitable. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  it  is  desired  to 
limit  the  acreage  of  the  big  operator,  we 
could  provide  that  he  shall  be  allotted 
75  percent  as  many  acres,  it  is  desired 
to  aid  the  small  farmer,  we  can  say  that 
he  shall  be  allotted  90  percent.  If  it  is 
desired  to  adopt  an  amendment  which 
would  discriminate  between  the  small 
farmer  and  the  big  farmer  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres,  then  the  small  farmer  can 
be  helped.  That  is  what  we  ought  to 
do,  if  we  want  to  help  the  small  farmer, 
but  not  do  it  on  the  basis  of  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  big  producer,  if 
he  gets  soil-bank  income  for  retiring  his 
acreage,  will  have  to  comply  with  the 
law,  and  he  cannot  increase  his  acreage. 
We  are  not  limiting  him  in  the  amount 
of  cash  he  can  receive.  But  if  he  in¬ 
tends  to  get  any  soil-bank  aid,  he  must 
comply  with  the  law.  He  cannot  go  on 
expanding  and  increasing,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  has  indicated. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  fearful  that 
he  will  not  do  it.  I  think  he  will  grow 
all  his  acres,  if  he  is  not  permitted  to 
participate.  If  it  is  desired  to  offer  an 
amendment  whereby  he  is  allowed  to 
plant  a  smaller  percentage  of  his  total 


acreage,  and  give  to  the  little  fellow  a 
larger  percentage  of  acres,  that  might 
help  the  little  fellow. 

For  example,  this  year  the  acreage  of 
all  farmers  is  being  cut  about  20  per¬ 
cent.  If  we  want  to  cut  the  farmer  who 
plants  100  acres,  25  percent,  and  the 
farmer  who  has  less  than  100  acres,  15 
percent,  that  will  help  the  little  farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  18  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  believe  I  have  23  minutes  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  23  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  18  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  farm  price 
support  program  have  been,  and  are,  the 
upper  one-third  of  our  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  85  percent  of  the  annual  market¬ 
able  crop  value  and  who  likewise  receive 
80  percent  of  farm  income. 

The  family  and  per  capita  income  pic¬ 
ture  for  these  farmers  and  their  families 
compares  very  well  with  those  of  non¬ 
farm  workers.  The  1950  Census  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  published,  for  the  first  time, 
complete  information  on  farm  income 
received  by  an  economic  class  of  farm. 
The  commercial  farms  are  classified  as 
follows : 

Class  I:  Those  farms  which  produce 
over  $25,000  worth  of  crops. 

Class  II:  Those  farms  which  produce 
more  than  $10,000  worth,  but  less  than 
$25,000  worth. 

Class  IH :  Those  farms  which  produce 
more  than  $5,000  worth,  but  less  than 
$10,000  worth. 

Class  IV:  Those  farms  which  produce 
more  than  $2,500  worth,  but  less  than 
$5,000  worth. 

Class  V:  Those  farms  which  produce 
more  than  $1,200  worth,  but  less  than 
$2,500  worth. 

Class  VI:  Those  farms  which  produce 
over  $250  worth,  but  less  than  $1,200 
worth. 

Analysis  of  these  data  reveals  that — 

First.  Nine  percent,  or  484,000  of  the 
farms  produced  51  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  farm  products  sold. 

Second.  The  average  family  income 
provided  by  these  farms  was  $6,585; 
nearly  2V2  times  the  average  of  all  farm 
families. 

Third.  The  average  per  capita  income 
of  people  living  on  these  farms  was 
$1,594;  also  about  2V2  times  the  average 
of  all  people  living  on  farms. 

The  owners  or  operators  of  these 
484,000  farms  are,  and  have  been,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  largest  subsidies  under  the 
price-support  programs.  One  private 
research  organization  recently  reported 
that  1.9  percent  of  our  farmers  received 
25  percent  of  the  price  support  subsidy 
in  1953. 

The  largest  loans  made  under  the 
price-support  program  are  those  made  to 
corporation,  not  family,  type  farms. 
For  example,  in  1953  the  largest  wheat 
loans  were  made  to — 

First.  The  Harrigan  farms  of  Prosser, 
Wash.,  which  placed  152,840  bushels  un¬ 
der  loan  in  the  amount  of  $354,339. 
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Second.  The  United  States  Wheat 
Corp.,  of  Hardin,  Mont.,  which  placed 
184,516  bushels  under  loan  in  the  amount 
of  $348,646. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
1,468  loans  of  over  $25,000,  with  a  total 
loan  value  of  $63,437,759  were  made  on 
the  1953  wheat  crop.  Their  average 
loan  value  was  $43,214. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  price  support 
ladder,  554,058  loans  under  $5,000,  but 
totaling  $713,517,921  with  an  average 
loan  value  of  $1,288  were  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

With  respect  to  corn,  the  largest  loans 
on  the  1953  crop  went  to — 

First.  Adams  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Odebolt, 
Iowa,  which  placed  124,800  bushels  of 
corn  under  loan  at  a  face  value  of 
$190,944. 

Second.  Emil  Sovich,  of  Rensselaer, 


Ind.,  who  placed  102,648  bushels  under 
loan  in  the  amount  of  $166,289.76. 

On  this  corn  crop,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  made  104  loans  of 
over  $25,000,  with  a  total  loan  value  of 
$3,575,440.  The  average  value  of  these 
104  loans  was  $34,379.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  subsidy  ladder,  283,605  loans  un¬ 
der  $5,000  in  value,  but  totaling  $503,- 
449,500,  were  made.  These  loans  aver¬ 
age  $1,775. 

So  that  the  Senate  may  see  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  subsidy  program  to  large  op¬ 
erators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
table  3  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  January  1956  publica¬ 
tion,  Summary  of  Sample  Survey  of  Size 
of  Major  1953  Crop-Grain  Loans,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  3. — Number  of  loans,  total  loan  value  and  average  loan  value,  7  major  1953  grain 

crops 


Grain  crop 

Under  $5,000 

$5,000  to 
$10,000 

$10,000  to 
$25,000 

Over  $25,000 

Wheat: 

Number  ofloans _ _ _ _ _ 

554,  058 

26, 184 

9,496 

1,468 

Total  loan  value . . . . . 

713,  517,  921 

171,  245,  681 

130,  731,  400 

63, 437,  759 

Average  loan  value . . — _ _ 

1,288 

6,540 

13,  767 

43,  214 

Corn: 

Number  of  loans _ _ _ 

283,  605 

10,  842 

957 

104 

Total  loan  value. . . . . . 

503, 449,  500 

69,  913,  395 

12,357,165 

3,  575,  440 

Average  loan  value _ 

1,775 

6,448 

12,  912 

34,379 

Oats: 

Number  ofloans _  _ 

42,  845 

408 

59 

10 

Total  loan  value  . . - 

32,  307,  931 

2,  763, 937 

814,  485 

271,  984 

Average  loan  value  _ 

754 

6,774 

13,805 

27, 198 

Barley: 

Number  of  loans _ _ _ 

33. 185 

518 

183 

66 

■Total  loan  value _ _ _ _ 

29,  817,  683 

3,  559,  516 

2,  772,  665 

6,364, 144 

Average  loan  value _ 

899 

6,872 

15,153 

96, 424 

Sorghum: 

Number  ofloans . . . . . 

30,  753 

1,643 

401 

25 

Total  loan  value _ _ 

38,  910,  506 

11,  863,  572 

5,  783,  510 

1, 002,  869 

Average  loan  value..  .  _ _ _ 

1,265 

7,221 

14,423 

40,115 

Soybeans: 

Number  of  loans . . . 

59,  717 

746 

56 

5 

Total  loan  value . . . . . 

71, 089,  904 

5, 108,  484 

976,  860 

189,  982 

Average  loan  value _ 

1, 190 

6,848 

17,444 

37,  996 

Flaxseed: 

Number  of  loans _ 

56,  907 

662 

56 

18 

Total  loan  value _  _ 

52,  781,  564 

3,  362,  395 

762,  966 

520,  361 

Average  loan  value _ _ _ _ _ 

928 

5,983 

13,  624 

28,909 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
lack  of  a  limit  upon  the  amount  of  price- 
support  assistance  a  farmer  can  receive 
gives,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary 
financial  assistance  to  a  great  many  of 
the  103,231  farms  in  the  first  economic 
class  of  farms,  which,  as  defined  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  produces  products  val¬ 
ued  at  more  than  $25,000. 

Whle  it  is  clear  that  during  certain  pe¬ 
riods  even  these  farms  may  need  some 
price-support  assistance,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  many  of  them  simply  do  not 
need  unlimited  price-support  assist¬ 
ance.  Many  of  these  farms  will  year  in 
and  year  out  return  to  their  owners  net 
incomes  much  higher  than  90  percent  of 
what  our  people  ever  hope  to  receive. 
This  they  would  do  even  if  they  never 
received  a  dime  in  price-support  subsidy. 

This  can  be  done  by  those  who  operate 
the  more  profitable  farms  by  applying 
to  their  lands  just  the  right  amount  of 
labor  and  machinery  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  possible  volume  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  per  unit  of  output. 
This,  of  course,  results  in  the  highest 
gross  income  possible  of  achievement 
with  that  particular  size  of  farm. 


The  American  people  are  getting  tired 
of  seeing  $350,000,  $500,000,  and  $1,- 
000,000  loans  made  to  the  farmers  who 
already  are  the  best  off  financially.  My 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  designed 
to  give  full  protection  to  efficiently  op¬ 
erated  family-type  farms  by  setting  the 
maximum  limit  at  $50,000  with  respect 
to  the  products  of  any  one  farm.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  stop  unlimited 
assistance  to  those  corporation  farms 
which  simply  do  not  need  it. 

My  reason  for  setting  the  maximum 
limit  at  $50,000  is  that  any  lesser 
amount — $35,000  or  $25,000,  for  exam¬ 
ple — would  serve  to  force  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  too  many  of  the  large  operators 
producing  such  a  large  volume  of  many 
commodities.  Should  such  producers 
forego  price  support,  due  to  such  a  low 
limitation,  and  throw  their  whole  pro¬ 
duction  upon  the  market,  the  result 
might  well  be  to  lower  the  market  price 
and,  thereby,  operate  directly  against 
the  purpose  of  price  support,  which  is  to 
raise  the  market  price. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  the  figure  $50,000  is  realistic.  It 
fits  the  situation,  and  will  not  tempt  too 
many  farmers  to  ignore  the  entire  price- 


support  program  and  produce  unlimit¬ 
edly,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do;  but  will 
keep  in  the  program  practically  all  the 
production,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
place  the  emphasis  where  it  is  needed, 
namely,  upon  the  small  farmer. 

That  is  why  I  prepared  my  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  figure  $50,000.  It  takes 
care  of  the  average  family-sized  farm, 
it  works  no  hardship  on  any  one  farmer, 
and  does  not  give  a  premium  to  those 
who  can  make  a  profit  even  though  they 
have  no  price  supports. 

At  the  proper  time,  when  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  will  make  it  possible  to 
do  so,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
may  accept  the  amendment  I  have  of¬ 
fered  as  an  amendment  to  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  is  the  general  feeling 
that  the  figure  should  be  placed  at 
around  $50,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  personal  reasons  why  I  dislike 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  a  great  deal, 
and  I  appreciate  the  attitude  he  has 
taken  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  questions  coming  be¬ 
fore  that  committee,  and  on  many  other 
matters.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  favor 
his  amendment,  but  I  cannot  do  it. 

I  think  in  this  instance  while  the  in¬ 
tention  is  good,  the  amendment  would 
work  very  badly.  I  believe  it  would  tend 
to  bring  down  the  very  prices  which  it  is 
intended  should  be  held  up. 

Under  the  amendment,  what  will  the 
farmer  who  has  more  than  $25,000  or 
$50,000  worth  of  commodities  do?  He 
will  proceed  to  market  his'  products,  out¬ 
side  the  level  of  price  supports,  and 
that  will  result  in  the  prices  never  get¬ 
ting  above  the  price  support  levels. 

Farmers  have  to  have  peaks  as  well  as 
valleys.  We  discovered  during  the  war 
that  farm  prices  were  held  down  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  but  once 
farmers  came  out  from  under  the  con¬ 
trols  they  received  peak  prices,  which 
were  above  90  or  100  percent.  The 
farmer  has  to  have  such  an  opportunity. 
But  if  we  say  to  the  man  who  has  large 
resources  that  he  cannot  hope  to  have 
price  supports,  he  will  proceed  to  move 
his  products  just  under  the  prices  at 
which  another  farmer  may  move  his. 
Therefore  the  support  level  will  become 
the  highest  price  at  all  times.  I  think 
that  would  be  bad  for  all  farmers,  large 
and  small. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  would 
further  tend  to  divide  farms  artificially. 
The  amendment  provides  that  a  fanner 
cannot  get  more  than  $25,000.  If  the 
farmer  lives  in  a  community  property 
State,  he  will  decide  at  once  to  have  his 
wife  own  half  of  the  farm,  he  will  trans¬ 
fer  half  ownership  to  her  in  one  way  or 
another,  so  that  the  two  of  them  will 
be  able  to  divide  the  income.  Further¬ 
more,  he  may  decide  that  his  son  might 
like  to  take  his  inheritance  earlier  than 
he  ordinarily  would  get  it,  so  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  divide  the  farm  with  his  son. 

Corporation  fax-ms  will  find  it  is  easy 
to  have  their  farms  in  $25,000  sizes.  We 
have  seen  that  happen  in  the  subdivision 
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business,  where  companies  have  20  cor¬ 
porations  handling  their  matters,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  found  circumstances  to 
be  favorable  if  they  keep  the  income 
at  $25,000.  The  same  thing  can  be  done 
with  farms. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  visited  a  farm  in  the 
State  represented  by  the  able  minority 
leader.  That  farm  had  been  a  long  time 
in  the  process  of  being  brought  into 
productive  cultivation.  It  was  a  very 
fine  farm,  containing  more  than  40,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land.  When  it  was 
sold,  it  brought  $7  V2  million.  It  was  a 
cash  transaction.  Does  anybody  believe 
that  the  corporation  which  bought  it 
for  $71/2  million  cannot  get  all  the  money 
it  wants  without  coming  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation? 

But  if  we  say,  “You  cannot  have  any 
price  support;  all  you  can  do  is  stay 
within  your  acres,  and  then  you  cannot 
have  any  price  support,”  the  company 
could  very  easily  apply  the  extra  amount 
of  fertilizer  which  results  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  very  large  crops,  and  could  drop 
those  crops  into  the  market  at  a  price 
just  below  what  the  support  price  would 
be,  and  that  price  would  tend  to  fix  the 
price  for  the  remainder. 

After  all,  when  we  are  considering  this 
amendment,  we  must  realize  that  some 
farmers  have  very  large  operations  and 
are  able  to  obtain  large  amounts  of  credit. 
One  farmer  got  in  1  year  a  cotton  loan 
of  $3  million.  It  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  He  moved  all  the  cotton  into 
the  market,  and  disposed  of  every  bit  of 
it.  He  did  not  need  to  have  all  of  it 
handled  in  that  way.  But  there  was  a 
bank  that  was  happy  to  make  him  a  loan 
of  $3  million;  in  fact,  it  gave  him  an 
open  line  of  credit  amounting  to  $5  mil¬ 
lion.  Are  we  to  think  that  by  writing 
into  the  law  a  limitation  of  $25,000  or 
$50,000,  we  would  make  it  impossible  for 
that  man  to  market  his  cotton? 

If  we  go  to  Mississippi,  and  consider 
the  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co.,  we  realize 
that  that  company  will  not  be  blocked 
from  obtaining  capital,  by  a  $25,000  lim¬ 
itation.  It  will  not  be  blocked  by  it  at  all. 
The  only  result  of  such  a  limitation  would 
be  that  that  company  would  put  all  its 
product  into  the  market  at  just  below  the 
loan  price. 

I  say  that  if  the  little  farmers  were 
squeezed  out,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  has  pointed  out,  that 
happened  before  there  were  allotments. 
I  concede  that  there  is  something  to  the 
argument  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  made;  but  that  condition  oc¬ 
curred  when  there  were  no  allotments; 
and  during  that  period,  the  big  farmers 
“went  to  town.” 

If  we  wish  to  (deal  with  that  problem, 
we  must  proceed  in  an  entirely  different 
way,  and  not  in  the  way  proposed  by  this 
amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  insofar  as  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  concerned.  He  is  correct 
in  trying  to  make  sure  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  improperly  used. 

However,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
subsidy  paid  to  a  farmer.  The  purpose 
of  this  fund  is  to  provide  orderly  mar¬ 
keting.  The  farmer  gets  a  loan.  I  think 
it  is  wrong  for  us  to  consider  that  the 
farmer  gets  a  subsidy.  When  the  farmer 


puts  his  product  on  the  market,  we 
should  have  an  agricultural  program 
which  will  make  his  commodity  sell  at  a 
sufficiently  high  price. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  find  myself  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  ;  and  I  find  myself  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  problem  he  has  out¬ 
lined.  But  I  say  this  amendment  will 
not  cure  that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  was 
voted  down  by  the  committee.  I  hope 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  no  other  Senator  on 
his  side  desires  to  be  heard.  Unless 
some  Senator  on  this  side  wishes  to  speak 
against  the  amendment,  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  because  I  understand  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
has  an  amendment  which  he  wishes  to 
offer  at  this  time. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  I  say  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  whom  I  have  greater  respect; 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  agricultural 
problem  is  such  that  none  of  us  ever  ex¬ 
pects  to  equal.  But  I  happen  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  amendment  would 
work.  I  point  out  that  there  have  been 
precedents  for  such  action.  It  is  true 
that  a  farmer  could  divide  his  farm  into 
multiple  units  or  many  corporate  units, 
and  that  was  pointed  opt  in  the  commit¬ 
tee.  In  the  case  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  we  imposed  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  in  the  case  of  any  one 
loan.  At  that  time  we  recognized  that 
theoretically  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
corporation  to  divide  itself  into  multiple 
units  or  into  several  parts.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens,  either  by  administrative  action  or 
by  a  correction  of  the  law  we  can  take 
care  of  that  problem.  Our  limitations 
worked  in  that  instance. 

I  think  we  are  agreed  that  we  wish  to 
have  the  benefits  of  this  program  go  to 
the  family-type  farm.  I  think  the 
amendment  will  accomplish  that  objec¬ 
tive. 

There  is  no  justification  for  asking  the 
American  taxpayers  to  extend  this  help 
to  the  $7,500,000  to  $10  million  corpo¬ 
rate-types  of  farming  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  WATKINS  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  desire  to  have 
time  yielded  to  him? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  submit  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  I  would  later 
modify  my  amendment  so  as  to  have  it 
provide  a  $50,000  limitation.^  However, 


I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment  first.  Or,  Mr. 
President,  if  it  is  preferred  that  I  do  so, 
I  shall  modify  my  amendment  now,  so  as 
to  have  it  providfe  a  limitation  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  desire  to  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  so  as  to  strike  out  the 
$25,000  limitation  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  provide  for  a  $50,000  limi¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  has  modified  his  amendment  to 
that  extent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said  he  desires  to  speak 
before  I  modify  my  amendment.  That 
is  why  I  have  not  yet  modified  it.  If 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  no  ob¬ 
jection,  I  shall  modify  my  amendment 
now,  or  we  can  modify  it  later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  my  amendment  includes  that  pro¬ 
vision,  as  well  as  others,  I  should  like 
to  submit  my  amendment  at  this  time; 
and  then  we  can  return  to  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  My 
amendment  is  offered  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  inquire  whether  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  of¬ 
fered  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  or 
as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Either  as  an 
amendment  to  it  or  as.  a  substitute  for 
all  of  it — whichever  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  knows,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  would  take  the  place  of  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute,  if  that  is  the  correct  way  to  offer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  desire  to 
add  his  amendment  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  I  desire  to  do 
is  to  offer  the  amendment  and  have  a 
vote  taken  on  it.  The  clerks  at  the  desk 
undoubtedly  can  determine  exactly 
where  the  amendment  should  be  written 
in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  cooperate  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  state  the  section  to  which 
the  amendment  is  offered? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  offered  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
will  it  come  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 
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Without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  considered  as  being  offered  to  be 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  If  he  later' desires  to  have 
the  amendment  rewritten  or  to  have  it 
apply  to  another  section,  he  will  later 
be  recognized  for  that  purpose.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiar  parliamentary 
situation,  in  that  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams!  has,  in  order  to 
modify  his  original  amendment,  offered 
as  a  substitute  an  amendment  which  was 
pending  up  to  the  time  of  the  offering  of 
my  amendment,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  I  cannot  offer  my  amendment  as  a 
substitute.  If  I  can,  however,  I  offer 
it  as  a  substitute.  It  was  my  previous 
understanding  that  since  the  word  “sub¬ 
stitute”  had  been  used  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  it  was  not 
possible  for  my  amendment  to  be  offered 
as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state 

it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Should  not  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  read? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 

dent;  I  wish  to  have  my  amendment 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of 
Mr.  Williams’  amendment,  on  page  4, 
between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

LIMIT  OK  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  421.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  101 
of  this  act,  price  supports  made  available 
under  this  act  to  any  person  for  any  year 
for  basic  agricultural  commodities  shall  be 
made  at  90  percent  of  parity,  if  the  loans  to 
such  person,  or  the  purchases  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  such 
person,  do  not  exceed  $5,000. 

"(b)  The  jtotal  amount  of  price  support 
made  available  under  this  act  to  any  person 
for  any  year  through  loans  to  such  person, 
or  through  purchases  made  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  from  such  per¬ 
son,  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘person’  shall  mean  any 
individual,  partnership,  firm,  joint  stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust, 
estate,  or  agency  of  a  State.  In  the  event 
of  any  loan  to,  or  purchase  from,  a  cooper¬ 
ative  marketing  association,  such  limitation 
shall  apply  to  the  amount  of  price  support 
made  available  through  such  cooperative 
association  to  each  person.  The  limitation 
herein  on  the  amount  of  price  support  made 
available  to  any  person  shall  not  apply  if 
price  support  is  extended  by  purchase  of  a 
product  of  an  agricultural  commodity  from 
processors  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  apply  such  limitations.” 

On  page  4,  in  line  24,  strike  out  “107” 
and  insert  “108.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  has  two  objectives.  First, 
it  has  the  objective  of  providing  90  per¬ 


cent  of  parity  price  support  loans  on 
basic  agricultural  commodities,  up  to  a 
maximum  loan  or  purchase  amount  of 
$5,000  per  farm.  This  is  designed  to 
give  economic  assistance  and  support  to 
the  small  family  sized  farm. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  limit  the  total  amount  of  price 
support  loans  or  purchases  to  any  one 
person,  as  defined  in  the  amendment,  the 
term  “person”  meaning  any  individual, 
partnership,  firm,  joint  stock  company, 
corporation,  association.  State,  or  agen¬ 
cy  of  a  State. 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  note  that 
the  90  percent  section  of  the  bill  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  smaller  farm  production 
units.  The  $50,000  limitation  is  de¬ 
signed  to  get  away  from  having  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  support  program  encour¬ 
age  large  corporation  farm  develop¬ 
ments. 

I  think  there  has  been  far  too  little 
consideration  in  this  body  as  to  what  is 
happening  to  one  of  the  basic  social  and 
economic  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  truth  is  that  the  family  farm  unit  is 
being  slowly  but  surely  driven  out  of 
existence.  There  is  more  and  more  con¬ 
solidation  of  large  land  holdings.  There 
is  more  and  more  absentee  land  owner¬ 
ship.  More  and  more  rural  communi¬ 
ties  are  being  literally  dried  up  because 
of  the  economic  pressures  upon  the  fam¬ 
ily  farm  unit. 

I  recognize  that  on  the  basis  of  so- 
called  production  efficiency  and  sheer 
dollars  and  cents,  it  can  be  said  that 
many  of  the  so-called  family  units  can¬ 
not  meet  the  high  standards  of  efficien¬ 
cy  and  double-entry  bookkeeping  stand¬ 
ard  of  big  business.  I  think  the  time  has 
arrived  to  make  a  great  decision,  a  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  we  are  interested  only 
in  production  efficiency,  or  whether  we 
are  interested  in  a  certain  basic  pattern 
of  social  organization. 

If  we  want  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
production  efficiency,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  group  the  large  farms  into  huge  cor¬ 
porate  structures.  Turn  loose  the  big 
equipment,  put  the  land  under  a  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  with  supervisors  and 
straw  bosses,  and  Russianize  American 
agriculture. 

Lest  anyone  have  any  doubts  on  the 
question,  I  am  against  State  collectiv¬ 
ism,  and  I  am  equally  against  private 
collectivism.  I  do  not  see  much  differ¬ 
ence,  except  that  possibly  one  might  be 
a  little  worse  than  the  other,  in  that, 
in  private  collectivism,  one  individual 
is  exploiting  his  fellow  men,  and  in  State 
collectivism,  the  State  exploits  its  citi¬ 
zens. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  socialization  of 
American  agriculture.  I  charge  that 
this  administration’s  policies  tend  to  ac¬ 
celerate  such  a  policy.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  collectivization  of  American  agri¬ 
culture;  and  I  charge  that  this  admin¬ 
istration’s  price  support  policies  and 
other  policies  are  leading  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  collectivization 
comes  under  some  huge  corporation  does 
not  make  it  much  different  than  if  it 
came  under  some  large  State  agency.  In 
fact,  in  American,  we  might  have  a  vote 
in  the  State  agency,  but  in  a  large  cor¬ 
poration  we  would  have  no  vote. 


A  number  of  reports  have  come  to 
Members  of  Congress  lately  from  some 
of  our  fine  organizations.  For  example, 
the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Con¬ 
ference  has  sent  a  communication  to  me. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  over  what  is 
happening  in  American  agriculture. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill  before  us,  now  that 
the  90  percent  provisions  are  out,  would 
encourage  further  large  land  holdings, 
and  further  dilution  of  the  American 
family  farm. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  first 
section  of  my  amendment  is  to  give  to 
the  family  farm  operator  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  90  percent  of  parity  price 
support  loans  on  his  production,  up  to 
$5,000. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  requested  now  on  his  amendment, 
in  order  that  Senators  may  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Humphrey  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention  the  other 
day  that  in  the  79th  Congress  the  Special 
Committee  To  Study  Problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Small  Business  issued  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  fine  report  concerning  the  family 
farm  unit.  In  particular,  it  made  a  study 
in  the  Central  Valley  of  California  on 
effects  of  scale  of  farm  operations.  The 
report  is  dated  December  23,  1946,  and 
is  known  as  Senate  Document  No.  13. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  report,  I  find 
some  very  moving  language: 

The  family  farm  is  the  classic  example  of 
the  American  small-business  enterprise.  For 
generations  this  institution  and  the  com¬ 
munity  it  supports  have  held  the  esteem  of 
all  who  have  known  and  understood  the 
American  heritage.  Statesmen,  historians, 
economists,  and  sociologists  have  generally 
agreed  that  the  spread  of  the  family  farm 
over  the  land  has  laid  the  economic  base 
for  the  liberties  and  the  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  which  this  Nation  counts  as  its 
greatest  asset. 

The  great  declaration  by  Daniel  Webster 
still  stands  as  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most 
authentic  expression  of  America’s  deep- 
rooted  belief  in  the  intimate  and  causal  re¬ 
lations  between  the  family  farm  and  the 
distinctively  popular  character  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Our  New  England  ancestors,”  he  said, 
“brought  thither  no  great  capitals  from  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  if  they  had,  there  was  nothing 
productive  in  which  they  could  have  been 
invested.  They  left  behind  them  the  whole 
feudal  policy  of  the  other  continent.  *  *  « 
They  came  to  a  new  country.  There  were 
as  yet  no  lands  yielding  rent,  and  no  tenants 
rendering  service.  The  whole  soil  was  un¬ 
reclaimed  from  barbarism.  They  were  them¬ 
selves  either  from  their  original  condition, 
or  from  the  necessity  of  their  common  in¬ 
terest,  nearly  on  a  level  in  respect  to  prop¬ 
erty.  Their  situation  demanded  a  parcelling 
out  and  division  of  the  land,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  this  necessary  act  fixed 
the  future  frame  and  form  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  The  character  of  their  political  insti¬ 
tutions  was  determined  by  the  fundamental 
laws  respecting  property.  *  •  *  The  conse- 
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quence  of  all  these  causes  has  been  a  great 
subdivision  of  the  soil  and  a  great  equality 
of  condition;  the  true  basis,  most  certainly, 
of  popular  government.” 

The  study  goes  on  to  show: 

The  advances  in  technology  during  the 
past  century  have  greatly  benefited  the 
farmers  who,  with  their  families,  work  the 
land.  The  industrial  revolution  has  eased 
the  burden  of  the  farmer  and  rendered  his 
labors  more  productive.  Yet  these  tech¬ 
nological  advances  have,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  a  threat  to  the  very  institutions  to 
whose  personnel  they  have  brought  so  much 
aid.  The  threat  is  this :  That  with  increased 
mechanization  will  come  increased  indus¬ 
trialization  of  the  farm  enterprise;  that  with 
industrialization  will  come  an  increasing 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  men  at  the  head 
of  great  organizations,  and  an  end  to  that 
broad  diffusion  of  social  and  economic  bene¬ 
fit  that  has  long  been  characteristic  of 
American  rural  communities. 

There  is  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
industrialization  is  on  the  increase.  The 
United  States  census  of  agriculture  has  been 
recording  the  gradual  increase  in  average 
farm  size  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  portion  of  the  report  from 
which  I  have  read  be  placed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point.  I  refer  to  pages  3  and 
4  of  the  report,  and  the  summary  of 
findings  on  pages  5  and  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Introduction 

The  family  farm  is  the  classic  example  of 
the  American  small-business  enterprise.  For 
generations  this  institution  and  the  com¬ 
munity  it  supports  have  held  the  esteem  of 
all  who  have  known  and  understood  the 
American  heritage.  Statesmen,  historians, 
economists,  and  sociologists  have  generally 
agreed  that  the  spread  of  the  family  farm 
over  the  land  has  laid  the  economic  base 
for  the  liberties  and  the  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  which  this  Nation  counts  as  its 
greatest  asset. 

The  great  declaration  by  Daniel  Webster 
still  stands  as  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most 
authentic  expression  of  America’s  deep- 
rooted  belief  in  the  intimate  and  casual  re¬ 
lation  between  the  family  farm  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  popular  character  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Our  New  England  ancestors,”  he  said, 
‘‘brought  thither  no  great  capitals  from 
Europe;  and  if  they  had,  there  was  nothing 
productive  in  which  they  could  have  been 
invested.  They  left  behind  them  the  whole 
feudal  policy  of  the  other  continent.  *  *  * 
They  came  to  a  new  country.  There  were  as 
yet  no  lands  yielding  rent,  and  no  tenants 
rendering  service.  The  whole  soil  was  un¬ 
reclaimed  from  barbarism.  They  were 
themselves  either  from  their  original  con¬ 
dition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  their  com¬ 
mon  interest,  nearly  on  a  level  in  respect  to 
property.  Their  situation  demanded  a 
parceling  out  and  division  of  the  land,  and 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  necessary  act 
fixed  the  future  frame  and  form  of  their 
government.  The  character  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  was  determined  by  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  respecting  property.  *  *  * 
The  consequence  of  all  these  causes  has  been 
a  great  subdivision  of  the  soil  and  a  great 
equality  of  condition;  the  true  basis,  most 
certainly,  of  popular  government.” 

The  advances  in  technology  during  the 
past  century  have  greatly  benefited  farm¬ 
ers  who,  with  their  families,  work  the  land. 
The  industrial  revolution  has  eased  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  farmer  and  rendered  his  labors 
more  productive.  Yet  these  technological 


advances  have  at  the  same  time,  brought 
a  threat  to  the  very  institution  to  whose 
personnel  they  have  brought  so  much  aid. 
The  threat  is  this:  That  with  increased 
mechanization  will  come  increased  indus- 
tialization  of  the  farm  enterprise;  that 
with  industrialization  will  come  an  increas¬ 
ing  concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  men  at  the  head 
of  great  organizations,  and  an  end  to  that 
broad  diffusion  of  social  and  economic  bene¬ 
fits  that  has  long  been  characteristic  of 
American  rural  communities. 

There  is  foundation  for  the  belief  that  in¬ 
dustrialization  is  on  the  increase.  The 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture  has  been 
recording  the  gradual  increase  in  average 
farm  size  in  America.  This  is  not  a  result  of 
the  disappearance  of  undersized  farms;  fam¬ 
ily  farmers  on  the  better  lands  appear  to  be 
particularly  vulnerable.  Census  statistics 
are  supported  by  other  information.  In 
those  areas  particularly  suitable  to  high- 
value  specialty  crops,  the  concentration  of 
land  and  production  into  large  units  has 
been  reported  by  various  agencies  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  American  agriculture.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  United  States  Senate  has  pointed 
out  that  within  the  decade  of  the  thirties 
the  percentage  of  all  farms  in  California 
which  produce  just  over  one-half  the  total 
agricultural  production  of  that  State  fell 
from  10  to  6.8  percent,  marking  a  growth  in 
concentration  of  nearly  one-third.  It  is  not 
without  significance  as  evidence  of  this  trend 
that  at  least  one  group  of  specialty  crop  pro¬ 
ducers  has  so  far  changed  its  character  away 
from  that  of  family  farmers  and  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  becoming  industrialists  that  it  has 
found  itself  indicted  for  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  Nation. 

The  development  of  large-scale  farming 
has  been  foremost  in  California.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Spanish  land  policy,  the  monopoliza¬ 
tion  of  large  areas  by  early  comers  after 
American  statehood,  the  soil  and  climate  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  production  of  specialty  crops, 
and  congeries  of  other  historic  and  economic 
circumstances  have  made  California  particu¬ 
larly  amendable  to  industrialized  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  But  development  of  this 
pattern  of  agriculture,  often  operated  like 
industry  from  urban  centers  and  worked  by 
wage  labor,  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  part 
of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  reported  in  some 
degree  from  all  sections. 

Whether  industrialization  of  farming  is  a 
threat  not  only  to  the  family  farm,  but  also 
to  the  rural  society  founded  upon  the  family 
farm,  is  the  specific  subject  of  the  present  re¬ 
port.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  test  by 
contemporary  field  research  the  historic  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  institution  of  small  inde¬ 
pendent  farmers  is  indeed  the  agent  which 
creates  the  homogeneous  community,  both 
socially  and  economically  democratic. 

The  present  inquiry  consists  of  a  detailed 
analysis  and  comparison  of  two  communities, 
one  where  agricultural  operations  are  on  a 
modest  scale,  the  other  where  large  factory¬ 
like  techniques  are  practiced.  Both  com¬ 
munities  lie  in  the  fertile  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  the  great  Central  Valley  of 
California,  where  highly  developed  and  rich¬ 
ly  productive  agriculture  is  characteristic. 
Limitations  of  time  and  resources  dictated 
that  no  more  than  two  communities  be 
studied.  Numerous  other  pairs  might  have 
been  chosen  which  doubtless  would  have 
yielded  comparable  results. 

The  two  communities  studied  here  natu¬ 
rally  vary  in  some  degree  with  respect  to 
proportions  of  surrounding  lands  devoted  to 
this  or  that  crop,  with  respect  to  age,  to 
depth  of  water  lift  for  irrigation,  etc.,  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  the  scale  of  the  farm  enter¬ 
prises  which  surround  them.  Controls  as 
perfect  as  are  possible  in  the  chemist’s  labo¬ 
ratory  are  not  found  in  social  organizations. 
Yet  the  approximation  to  complete  control 
achieved  by  selection  of  the  communities 
of  Arvin  and  Dinuba  is  surprisingly  high. 
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Other  factors,  besides  the  difference  in  scale 
of  farming,  which  might  have  produced  or 
contributed  to  the  striking  contrasts  of  Arvin 
and  Dinuba  have  been  carefully  examined. 
On  this  basis  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  the  primary,  and  by  all  odds 
the  factor  of  greatest  weight  in  producing 
the  essential  differences  in  these  two  com¬ 
munities,  was  the  characteristic  difference  in 
the  scale  of  farming — large  or  small — upon 
which  each  was  founded.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  obtained 
by  this  study  are  generally  applicable  wher¬ 
ever  like  economic  conditions  prevail. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Certain  conclusions  are  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  to  the  small-business  man,  and  to 
an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  his 
place  in  a  community.  Not  only  does  the 
small  farm  itself  constitute  small  business, 
but  it  supports  flourishing  small  commercial 
business. 

Analysis  of  the  business  conditions  in  the 
communities  of  Arvin  and  Dinuba  shows 
that — 

(1)  The  small-farm  community  supported 
62  separate  business  establishments,  to  but 
35  in  the  large-farm  community;  a  ratio  in 
favor  of  the  small-farm  community  of  nearly 
2  to  1. 

(2)  The  volume  of  retail  trade  in  the 
small-farm  community  during  the  12-month 
period  analyzed  was  $4,383,000  as  against 
only  $2,535,000  in  the  large-farm  community. 
Retail  trade  in  the  small-farm  community 
was  greater  by  61  percent.  (See  fig.  and  table, 
pp.  83-84.) 

(3)  Tlie  expenditure  for  household  sup¬ 
plies  and  building  equipment  was  over  three 
times  as  great  in  the  small-farm  community 
as  it  was  in  the  large-farm  community. 

The  investigation  disclosed  other  vast  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  two  communities,  and  affords  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  the  belief  that  small  farms  provide 
the  basis  for  a  richer  community  life  and  a 
greater  sum  of  those  values  for  which  Amer¬ 
ica  stands,  than  do  industrialized  farms  of 
the  usual  type. 

It  was  found  that — 

(4)  The  small  farm  supports  in  the  local 
community  a  larger  number  of  people  per 
dollar  volume  of  agricultural  production 
than  an  area  devoted  to  larger  scale  enter¬ 
prises,  a  difference  in  its  favor  of  about  20 
percent. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  their  greater  num¬ 
bers,  people  in  the  small-farm  community 
have  a  better  average  standard  of  living  than 
those  living  in  the  community  of  large-scale 
farms. 

(6)  Over  one -half  the  breadwinners  in  the 
small-farm  community  are  independently 
employed  businessmen,  persons  in  white-col¬ 
lar  employment,  or  farmers;  in  the  large- 
farm  community  the  proportion  is  less  than 
one-fifth. 

(7)  Less  than  one-third  of  the  breadwin¬ 
ners  in  the  small-farm  community  are  agri¬ 
cultural  wage  laborers — characteristically 
landless,  and  with  low  and  insecure  income — ■ 
while  the  proportion  of  persons  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  reaches  the  astonishing  figure  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed 
in  the  large-farm  community. 

(8)  Physical  facilities  for  community  liv¬ 
ing — paved  streets,  sidewalks,  garbage  dis¬ 
posal,  sewage  disposal,  and  other  public  serv¬ 
ices — are  far  greater  in  the  small-farm  com¬ 
munity;  indeed,  in  the  industrial-farm  com¬ 
munity  some  of  these  facilities  are  entirely 
wanting. 

(9)  Schools  are  more  plentiful  and  offer 
broader  services  in  the  small-farm  commu¬ 
nity,  which  is  provided  with  4  elementary 
schools  and  1  high  school;  the  large-farm 
community  has  but  a  single  elementary 
school. 

(10)  The  small-farm  community  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  three  parks  for  recreation;  the 
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large-farm  community  has  a  single  play¬ 
ground,  loaned  by  a  corporation. 

(11)  The  small-farm  town  has  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  organizations  for  civic 
improvement  and  social  recreation  than  its 
large -farm  counterpart. 

(12)  Provision  for  public  recreation  cen¬ 
ters,  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  similar  facilities 
for  enriching  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  is 
proportioned  in  the  two  communities  in  the 
same  general  way,  favoring  the  small-farm 
community. 

(13)  The  small -farm  community  supports 
two  newspapers,  each  with  many  times  the 
news  space  carried  in  the  single  paper  of  the 
industrialized-farm  community. 

(14)  Churches  bear  the  ratio  of  2  to  1 
between  the  communities,  with  the  greater 
number  of  churches  and  churchgoers  in  the 
small-farm  community. 

(15)  Facilities  for  making  decisions  on 
community  welfare  through  local  popular 
elections  are  available  to  people  in  the  small- 
farm  community;  in  the  large-farm  commu¬ 
nity  such  decisions  are  in  the  hands  of  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  country. 

These  differences  are  sufficiently  great  in 
number  and  degree  to  affirm  the  thesis  that 
small  farms  bear  a  very  important  relation 
to  the  character  of  American  rural  society. 
It  must  be  realized  that  the  two  communi¬ 
ties  of  Arvin  and  Dmuba  were  carefully 
selected  to  reflect  the  different  in  size  of 
enterprise,  and  not  extraneous  factors.  The 
agricultural  production  in  the  two  communi¬ 
ties  was  virtually  the  same  in  volume — $2  Vi 
million  per  annum  in  each — so  that  the  re¬ 
source  base  was  strictly  comparable.  Both 
communities  produced  specialized  crops  of 
high  value  and  high  cost  of  production, 
utilizing  irrigation  and  large  bodies  of  spe¬ 
cial  harvest  labor.  The  two  communities  are 
in  the  same  climate  zone,  about  equidistant 
from  small  cities  and  major  urban  centers, 
similarly  served  by  highways  and  railroads, 
and  without  any  significant  advantages  from 
nonagricultural  resources  or  from  manufac¬ 
turing  or  .processing.  The  reported  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  communities  may  properly  be 
assigned  confidently  and  overwhelmingly  to 
the  scale-of -farming  factor. 

The  reasons  seem  clear.  The  small-farm 
community  is  a  population  of  middle-class 
persons  with  a  high  degree  of  stability  in 
income  and  tenure,  and  a  strong  economic 
and  social  interest  in  their  community.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  wealth  among  them  are  not  great, 
and  the  people  generally  associate  together 
in  those  organizations  which  serve  the  com¬ 
munity.  Where  farms  are  large,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  population  consists  of  relatively 
few  persons  with  economic  stability,  and  of 
large  numbers  whose  only  tie  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  their  uncertain  and  relatively  low-in¬ 
come  job.  Differences  in  wealth  are  great 
among  members  of  this  community,  and 
social  contacts  between  them  are  rare.  In¬ 
deed,  even  the  operators  of  large-scale  farms 
frequently  are  absentees;  and  if  they  do  live 
in  Arvin,  they  as  often  seek  their  recreation 
in  the  nearby  city.  Their  interest  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community  is  hardly  greater 
than  that  of  the  laborer  whose  tenure  is 
transitory.  Even  the  businessmen  of  the 
large-farm  community  frequently  express 
their  own  feelings  of  impermanence;  and 
their  financial  investment  in  the  community, 
kept  usually  at  a  minimum,  reflects  the  same 
view.  Attitudes  such  as  these  are  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  stability  and  the  rich  kind  of  rural 
community  life  which  is  properly  associated 
with  the  traditional  family  farm. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  submits  the  result  of  a  special 
inquiry  made  into  two  communities  in 
the  fertile  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley 
of  the  great  Central  Valley  of  California. 
The  two  communities  studied  vary  in  de¬ 
gree  with  respect  to  proportions  of  sur¬ 


rounding  lands,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  the  study  relates  to  the  kind  of 
civil  activities  which  took  place  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  corporate  farm,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  number  of  small  farmers, 
on  the  other.  I  believe  it  is  very  highly 
significant  that  the  analysis  showed  the 
following: 

The  smaller  farm  community  sup¬ 
ported  62  separate  business  establish¬ 
ments,  to  but  35  in  the  large-farm  com¬ 
munity:  a  ratio  in  favor  of  the  small- 
farm  community  of  nearly  2  to  1. 

The  volume  of  retail  trade  in  the 
small-farm  community  during  the  12 
months’  period  analyzed  was  $4,383,000 
as  against  only  $2,535,000  in  the  large- 
farm  community.  Retail  trade  in  the 
small-faim  community  was  greater  by 
61  percent. 

The  expenditure  for  household  sup¬ 
plies  and  building  equipment  was  over 
three  times  as  great  in  the  small-farm 
community  as  it  was  in  the  large-farm 
community. 

The  investigation  disclosed  other  vast 
differences  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  two  communities,  and  affords 
strong  support  for  the  belief  that  small 
farms  provide  the  basis  for  a  richer  com¬ 
munity  life  and  a  greater  sum  of  those 
values  for  which  America  stands,  than 
do  industrialized  farms  of  the  usual  type. 

There  was  a  much  higher  standard  of 
living  in  the  farm  homes  of  the  small- 
farm  community,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  hired  workers  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  farm. 

Physical  facilities  for  community  liv¬ 
ing — paved  streets,  sidewalks,  garbage 
disposal,  sewage  disposal,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  services — are  far  greater  in  the 
small-farm  community;  indeed,  in  the 
industrial-farm  community  some  of 
these  facilities  are  entirely  wanting. 

Schools  are  more  plentiful  and  offer 
broader  services  in  the  small-farm  com¬ 
munity,  which  is  provided  with  4  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  1  high  school;  the 
large-farm  community  has  but  a  single 
elementary  school. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  I  commend  the 
report  to  the  reading  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  case  study  of 
a  corporate  land  operation  and  of  some 
60-family  farms.  Both  of  them  are  in 
the  same  valley  of  the  same  State.  Both 
use  the  same  forms  of  transportation. 
Both  supposedly  operate  under  similar 
conditions.  The  truth  is  that  the  fam¬ 
ily-farm  unit  was  better  for  the  busi¬ 
nessman  in  town.  The  family-size  farm 
community,  with  62  farms,  provided  for 
a  high  school  and  four  elementary 
schools  and  other  good  community  facil¬ 
ities.  The  corporate-size  farm  commu¬ 
nity  provided  for  one  elementary  school, 
and  the  people  in  it  lived  under  very  poor 
economic  and  social  conditions. 

This  report  has  been  cited  from  time 
to  time  by  leading  clergymen  and  by 
those  who  work  in  the  field  of  social  wel¬ 
fare.  It  goes  to  the  base  of  the  problem 
we  are  facing  today.  I  believe  every 
Senator  must  ask  himself  whether  he 
will  apply  to  agriculture  the  principles 
of  big  business  or  the  principles  of  social 
equality,  social  welfare,  and  economic 
opportunity. 


One  of  the  troubles  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  today  is  that  it  has 
been  General  Motorized.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  looks  upon  everything  in  terms 
of  the  big  approach.  The  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  from  time  to 
time  said,  as  have  his  associates,  that 
agriculture  is  big  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  may  be  big  business,  but 
agriculture  in  America  is  one  of  the  last 
stands  of  small  business.  We  must  make 
up  our  minds  whether  we  want  to  have 
happen  to  agriculture  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  manufacturing,  or  whether  we 
wish  to  preserve  in  our  society  a  social 
unit  for  the  family  on  the  farm,  in 
order  to  preserve  and  maintain  smaller 
rural  communities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
compare  his  amendment  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  asks  me  to  make  a  com- 
iparison  between  my  amendment  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  My  amendment  in  its 
second  part  is  the  same  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  for,  I  believe  we  ought  to  put  a 
limitation  on  how  much  the  Government 
should  offer  in  terms  of  loans  for  com¬ 
modities  under  the  loan  program.  How- 
lever,  my  amendment  permits  a  loan 
of  up  to  $50,000,  because  I  believe  $50,000 
is  a  more  reasonable  figure  in  light  of 
the  high  cost  of  farm  operations  today. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  would 
not  be  obligated  to  any  producer  for 
more  than  a  loan  of  $50,000  on  the  com¬ 
modities  which  might  be  offered.  That 
is  a  principle,  as  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  has  pointed  out,  which  is  used 
time  and  time  again  in  legislation. 

We  do  not  offer  unlimited  guaranties 
on  housing,  but  have  a  cutoff  point.  We 
do  not  offer  unlimited  loan  guaranties 
under  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  I  believe  the  maximum  is  $150,000 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  applying 
the  same  principle  here.  Some  of  the 
sharpest  criticism  of  the  price  support 
program  has  been  directed  toward  the 
large  corporate  farm  units  which  have 
received  as  much  as  $300,000  in  loans 
from  the  Government,  and  even  as  much 
as  a  million  dollars  in  loans.  To  be  sure, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  said,  they  give  as  their  col¬ 
lateral  their  crop,  and  that  is  proper. 
In  fact,  we  could  justify  a  loan  of  any 
amount  so  long  as  the  collateral  put 
up  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
the  crop  was  adequate.  However,  we 
are  working  with  a  program  which  is 
not  only  a  loan  program,  but  also  a 
program  which  is  designed  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  economic  and  social  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  large  farms  do  not  need 
any  price  supports.  All  they  do  is  to  hire 
Mexican  labor  and  pay  50  cents  an  hour, 
or  Jamaican  labor,  and  pay  it  50  cents  an 
hour,  and  take  their  profit  right  out  of 
the  backs  of  such  labor.  If  they  did  that 
they  would  not  need  more  than  60  per- 
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cent  of  parity.  If  that  is  the  kind  of 
country  anyone  wishes  to  live  it,  we 
ought  to  let  the  people  know  about  it. 

I  want  to  live  in  a  country  in  which 
people  on  the  farms  look  upon  farming 
not  only  as  an  occupation  and  an  eco¬ 
nomic  pursuit,  but  as  a  way  of  life.  If  we 
want  that  kind  of  America  we  must  de¬ 
sign  a  legislative  policy  which  will  pro¬ 
tect  it.  I  might  say  that  there  would 
not  be  any  small  business  today  except 
for  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  a  Clayton 
Act,  and  a  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  We 
have  already  by  law  designed  the  kind  of 
economy  we  would  like  to  have  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  so  far  as  business  is  concerned.  The 
weakness  has  been  in  enforcement  and 
that  possibly  we  have  not  kept  up  to  date 
with  new  developments  in  the  corporate 
structure. 

I  see  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman!.  Those  two  Sena¬ 
tors  have  worked  diligently  in  the  field 
of  small  business  and  in  combating  the 
menace  of  huge  conglomerations  of  eco¬ 
nomic  power  throughout  the  corporate 
structure.  I  submit  to  these  two  able 
Senators  that  the  same  thing  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  agriculture — huge  plants,  huge 
farms  running  to  thousands  of  acres, 
hired  workers — instead  of  small  farms 
and  little  communities,  where  people  live 
in  dignity  and  self-respect,  and  where 
workers  are  not  hired  by  the  hundreds 
and  used  as  common  labor,  and  then 
sent  away. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  happened 
to  see  an  article  in  yesterday’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  by  the  Alsop  brothers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  it  they  discussed 
the  plight  of  the  small  farmers  of  this 
country  and  related  it  to  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  it  with 
great  care.  In  fact,  I  was  discussing  it 
this  morning  in  my  office  with  my  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant.  He  is  here,  and 
I  believe  he  has  the  article  in  his  folder. 

I  read  the  report  to  which  I  alluded 
a  moment  ago,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  every  country  in  the  world  that 
is  in  trouble  today  got  into  trouble  by 
permitting  its  agriculture  to  deteriorate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  last  time  we 
were  in  trouble  in  this  country,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  it  had  grown  from 
the  same  beginning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  had,  indeed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  is  driv¬ 
ing  at,  but  here  is  a  question  which  has 
been  of  some  concern  to  me,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  it  explained.  This  is  not 
just  a  loan  program;  it  is  tied  in  with 
the  control  of  acreage,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  would  the 
Senator  take  care  of  acreage  control  of 
big  farms  raising  crops  which  would  ex¬ 
ceed  $50,000  limitation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  a 
$50,000  loan  is  no  small  potatoes?  It  is 


quite  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  in  this  country,  much  as  he  believes 
and  much  as  I  believe  in  small  farms, 
we  have  some  big  producers  in  every 
type  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  a  great  deal 
of  our  production  actually  comes  from 
those  big  producers.  So  long  as  it  is 
tied  in  with  production  control,  how  are 
we  going  to  control  the  big  farmers,  those 
whose  production  would  exceed  the  limit 
of  $50,000?  If  we  turn  them  loose  and 
let  them  sell  in  the  free  market,  we  shall 
be  breaking  down  or  threatening  the 
price-support  system  itself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  acreage  con¬ 
trol  also  relates  to  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  and  the  acreage  reserve,  all  of 
which  provide  benefits  to  the  farmers. 
The  acreage  control  applies  to  the  right 
or  the  ability  of  a  farmer  to  utilize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  loan 
purposes.  But  I  must  say  there  are  only 
a  very  few  producers  in  this  country  who 
would  go  above  the  $50,000  figure.  I 
have  the  figures  worked  out,  and  if  the 
Senator  will  tarry  with  me  a  moment  I 
think  I  can  give  him  a  little  help. 

The  Department  made  a  survey  on  the 
basis  of  the  $25,000  figure,  that  is,  a 
$25,000  limitation,  and  stated  that  the 
census  data  reveals  that  only  3.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farms  in  our  country  have 
gross  sales  above  the  $25,000  figure.  The 
larger  farming  operations  produce  about 
25  percent  of  the  production,  and  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  commodity  supply  falls 
under  the  $25,000  price  for  price-support 
loans.  If  we  have  a  price-support  limi¬ 
tation  of  $25,000,  approixmately  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  supply  will  be  eligible.  If 
we  raise  it  to  $50,000  it  will  go  up  sub¬ 
stantially  higher.  Of  the  296,000  corn 
loans  only  104,  less  than  three-tenths  of 
1  percent,  were  larger  than  $25,000.  If 
we  put  the  figure  at  $50,000,  the  percent¬ 
age  will  be  less  than  as  many  fingers  as 
there  are  on  2  hands. 

Of  the  35,000  barley  loans  only  6  were 
above  the  $25,000  figure. 

It  is  true  that  putting  a  limitation  of 
$50,000  as  a  maximum  amount  of  loan 
which  can  be  received  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  cause  some  persons  to  be  left 
outside  the  program,  but  there  are  some 
who  are  outside  of  it,  anyway.  Some  of 
the  large  producers  do  not  need  or  use 
commodity  credit  loans.  So  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  has  been  made  that  by  a 
limitation  we  would  permit  some  per¬ 
sons  to  go  scot  free  as  to  acreage  re¬ 
duction  and  production  controls  is  true, 
whether  we  have  a  $50,000  limitation  or 
not.  We  would  not  have  100  percent 
compliance  under  the  farm  program. 
The  program  last  year  had  slightly  more 
than  50  percent  compliance,  and  it  has 
been  getting  worse  every  year,  since  1952. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  getting  worse 
is  that  it  is  so  poorly  administered  and 
because  the  farm  people  no  longer  trust 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  So,  if 
we  provide  a  $50,000  limitation  we  are 
going  to  place  under  that  ceiling  more 
than  95  percent  of  all  the  farm  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  The  over¬ 
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whelming  bulk  of  them  will  be  under  that 
ceiling.  Then  we  will  not  see  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns  a  continuous  statement 
about  some  farmer  getting  $350,000,  and 
the  production  all  going  into  Government 
warehouses. 

I  am  tired  of  that  kind  of  publicity, 
and  I  am  tired  of  the  way  the  press  and 
the  periodicals  have  reacted  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  If  they  were  half  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  what  is  happening  to  agri¬ 
culture  as  they  are  concerning  a  national 
park  or  a  gas  well,  we  would  not  have  this 
trouble. 

I  fought  hard  for  our  national  parks 
and  I  voted  against  the  gas  bill.  It  is  a 
crying  shame  that  the  press  has  not 
taken  sufficient  interest  in  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  American  farmer.  Ap¬ 
parently,  he  has  not  been  pushed  down 
low  enough  for  some  persons  to  become 
righteously  indignant  about  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  what  the  Senator  quoted 
from  a  speech  of  Daniel  Webster  in 
which  he  described  our  country  as  one 
in  which  the  basis  of  liberty  and  progress 
was  the  absence  of  great  landed  estates 
and  opportunity  afforded  the  small  and 
penniless  settler  to  take  up  land  from 
the  great  expanse  of  the  public  domain 
and  build  a  family-size  farm  upon  it. 

As  I  listened  to  those  words,  repeated 
by  the  Senator,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
what  is  happening  in  this  country  is  due 
to  the  growth  of  large  farms,  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  small  farms,  and  the  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  the  large  farms.  We  are  reversing 
the  condition  which  Daniel  Webster 
described.  We  are  now  creating  a  class 
of  gentleman  farmers  who  occupy  large 
farms,  and  we  are  driving  the  small 
farmer  into  the  class  of  the  peasant 
who  lived  in  the  countries  from  which 
our  original  settlers  came.  The  great 
virtue  of  America  was  that  here  we 
established  opportunities  for  every  man; 
but  because  of  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  through  industrial  or¬ 
ganization,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  now 
through  the  present  type  of  operation  of 
agriculture  upon  the  other  hand,  we  are 
making  what  was  once  a  classless  society 
a  class  society.  When  that  is  done  the 
America  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
saw  and  envisioned  for  the  future  will 
have  vanished. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  As  we  vote  on  this 
farm  bill  we  shall  be  not  only  voting 
on  dollars  and  cents,  but  on  social  pat¬ 
terns,  social  structures.  We  have  been 
witnessing  the  erosion  in  the  United 
States  of  a  great  social  structure  namely, 
the  small  family  farm  unit,  with  the 
family  on  the  land  taking  care  of  it, 
rearing  children,  attending  their  church, 
attending  their  town  meetings,  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  township  and  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  experts 
around ;  they  are  all  over  the  place  these 
days.  They  know  all  about  manage¬ 
ment.  They  know  how  to  manage 
everybody’s  affairs  but  their  own.  They 
are  the  ones  who  say,  “What  we  need  to- 
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day  is  to  apply  business  efficiency  prin¬ 
ciples  to  fanning.” 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  has  been 
tried  in  Russia.  That  does  not  belong  in 
the  United  States.  The  Russian  collec¬ 
tivized  farm  system  will  never  work  as 
the  Russians  intend  it  should.  Their 
plan  may  produce.  Oh,  yes,  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  goods,  but  it  will  not  produce  good 
people,  happy  people,  or  a  happy  society. 
The  Russian  system  is  organized  wrong. 

The  present  policies  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration  are  leading  to  a  breakdown  in 
American  agriculture.  It  is  necessary  to 
put  a  halt  to  them,  just  as  we  shall  have 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  growth  of  any  great 
monopoly  or  any  great  combine  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forces.  The  time  to  call  a  halt 
is  before  it  gets  too  big.  The  time  to 
stop  it  is  before  it  gets  out  of  hand. 

I  noticed  a  headline  the  other  day.  It 
is  one  headline  I  intend  to  use  a  great 
deal.  It  says,  ‘‘Ike  Wins  Senate  Farm 
Fight.”  Whenever  anybody  wins,  it  is 
Ike  who  wins.  Whenever  anyone  loses, 
it  is  Benson  who  loses. 

But  the  headline  reads  “Ike  Wins.” 
Whom  do  you  think  Ike  won  over,  Mr. 
President?  He  did  not  win  over  me. 
Ike  won  the  fight  over  the  farmers.  If 
that  is  the  kind  of  fight  the  President 
wants  to  win,  let  him  win  it.  I  am  here 
to  fight  for  the  farm  families. 

I  submit  that  the  flexible  price  support 
program  as  now  administered  for  the 
small  family  farmer  spells  his  doom. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  admitted  it  will.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  his  assistants, 
and  his  Under  Secretary  have  said  that 
farming  today  is  big  business.  If  a  man 
cannot  make  good  on  the  farm,  let  him 
go  into  the  town ;  let  him  go  to  the  city. 

The  administration  talks  about  the 
so-called  marginal  farmer  as  if  he  were 
a  subversive  influence  in  American  so¬ 
ciety.  I  ask  my  friends  from  the  South 
a  question:  What  will  my  friends  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  do  if  more  of 
the  small  tenants  are  driven  off  the  land? 
What  will  they  do  when  those  tenant 
farmers  move  to  Atlanta,  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  to  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
South?  Where  will  they  be  housed? 
Where  will  they  find  jobs?  What  about 
the  social  problems  which  will  result? 

In  the  rural  communities  today  there 
is  a  sense  of  stability.  What  will  be  done 
about  the  farmer  and  his  6  or  10  acres? 
How  will  his  family  be  affected  by  such 
a  program  as  the  one  which  we  are 
about  to  adopt? 

The  Senators  from  Southern  States  do 
not  expect  this  administration  to  protect 
the  tenant  farmer,  do  they?  This  ad¬ 
ministration  wants  so-called  efficiency; 
and  efficiency  to  them  is  synonymous 
with  bigness;  with  wealth,  with  big  men, 
with  white  shirts,  with  big  clubs,  with 
big  cigars. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  build  the  kind  of 
America  we  would  like  to  have.  The  Re¬ 
publican  administrators  always  intrigue 
me.  They  worship  the  IBM  machine. 
To  them,  it  is  more  important  than  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  They  are  fascinated 
by  the  UNIVAC.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
UNIVAC  that  gave  them  the  first  pre¬ 
diction  of  their  success  in  1952,  and  they 
have  never  forgotten  it.  This  great  elec¬ 


tronic  instrument  does  things  for  them 
and  does  things  to  them. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  people 
and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Mr.  President,  you  can  read 
the  Constitution  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  word  “efficiency”  is  not  in  it.  As 
I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
one  can  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  Testament  in  any  translation  he 
wishes  to  read;  he  can  read  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  the  Magna  Charta, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  but  he  will  not  find  in 
them  the  word  “efficiency.”  He  will  find, 
as  I  have  said  a  number  of  times  before, 
the  words  “justice,”  “equality,”  “liberty,” 
“compassion,”  “equity,”  “love,”  and 
“kindness.”  By  “efficiency”?  That  has 
been  brought  in  since  January  1953.  It 
has  since  become  a  national  byword;  it 
is  a  GOP  household  word.  We  are  told 
to  be  efficient — it  is  the  Republican  suc¬ 
cess  formula. 

But  the  price  of  so-called  efficiency, 
Mr.  President,  is  sometimes  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Hitler  was  efficient — ■ 
very  efficient.  Mussolini  even  got  the 
trains  to  run  on  time.  Stalin  claimed 
a  certain  amount  of  efficiency.  Khrush¬ 
chev  says  he  can  be  even  more  efficient. 
Even  the  Russians  are  beginning  to  buy 
this  line.  That  is  one  part  of  our  propa¬ 
ganda  which  has  worked. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  family  farm  unit  in  this  country,  if 
we  want  a  society  that  is  not  all  metro¬ 
politan,  if  we  want  to  have  tilling  the 
soil  people  who  love  the  land  they  live  on, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program  under  which  they  can 
live;  because  the  sheer  law  of  economic 
attrition  will  drive  them  off  the  land, 
and  everyone  knows  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  program 
as  presently  outlined  is  adopted,  the  only 
farm  people  who  will  be  able  to  live  on 
the  land  will  be  those  with  large  inherit¬ 
ances.  The  program  will  result  in  big¬ 
ger  and  bigger  farm  units.  Some  persons 
say,  “It  is  inevitable.  Why  not  let  them 
have  it?” 

Mr.  President,  it  need  not  be  inevitable 
if  we  have  the  will  not  to  let  it  be  so. 
I  am  arguing  for  the  right  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  family  to  be  able  to  make  a 
living.  Ninety  percent  of  parity-price 
supports  is  not  high.  I  say  that  up  to 
$5,000  the  farmers  are  entitled  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  on  their  commodities.  It 
may  cost  them  a  little  more  to  produce 
each  unit  of  their  commodity,  but  they 
are  entitled  to  a  90 -percent  loan.  Above 
$5,000,  they  will  have  to  go  on  the  Ben- 
sonized  .formula.  They  will  be  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  slide  and  flex. 

The  big  operators  say  the  flexible 
price-support  program  is  good.  Let 
them  try  it.  If  they  want  it,  let  them 
have  it.  Some  of  them  say  they  do  not 
even  want  any  Government  supports. 
Those  are  the  ones  who  do  not  need  it. 
Above  $5,000,  they  will  not  receive  90- 
percent  price  support.  Let  them  have  a 
chance  to  operate  under  the  standards 
they  want. 


The  Humphrey  amendment  provides 
one  new  thing  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  did  not  offer.  It  provides,  in 
its  first  subsection,  that  up  to  $5,000  they 
will  be  90 -percent  price  supports.  That 
will  take  care  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  small  producers  of  American  agri¬ 
culture.  They  will  be  able  to  obtain 
loans.  They  will  be  getting  loans  on  the 
crop  they  have  produced. 

I  heard  an  argument  a  while  ago — I 
could  not  help  chuckling  as  I  heard  it — 
that  the  Government  will  have  to  buy 
everything  from  the  farmers  who  get 
90-percent  price  supports. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  a  valid  argu¬ 
ment,  then  we  are  admitting  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  the  farmer  is  doomed 
to  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  in  the 
market  place.  If  it  is  being  said  that 
the  Government  will  have  to  buy  every¬ 
thing  which  the  small  farmer  produces 
under  a  90-percent  price-support  sched¬ 
ule,  we  are  frankly  saying  that  every 
farmer,  from  here  on  out,  will  always 
receive  in  the  cash  market  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity,  although  this  admin¬ 
istration  said  it  was  for  100  percent  of 
parity  in  the  market  place. 

I  am  for  100  percent  of  parity  in  the 
market  place.  Nor  do  I  think  that  90- 
percent  crop  loans  will  mean  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  buy  everything. 
If  the  administration  does  not  believe 
the  farmer  is  going  to  get  100  percent 
of  parity  in  the  market  place,  why  does 
it  not  say  so?  Why  does  it  not  give 
the  public  the  truth?  Why  does  it  not 
tell  the  public  that  the  farmer  is  not 
going  to  get  anything  more  than  75  per¬ 
cent?  Why  does  it  not  tell  the  public 
that  the  farmer  is  doomed? 

Are  we  telling  the  farmer  today  by 
official  policy  of  the  Government,  “You 
are  supposed  to  be  poor;  you  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  mortgages.  You  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  trouble;  you  are  supposed 
to  be  losing  your  farm.” 

Are  we  saying,  “If  you  are  young,  you 
are  not  supposed  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
If  you  are  old,  we  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  live  long  enough  to  last  it  out.” 

Is  this  what  we  are  saying?  I  hope 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  hardware  store,  the  independent 
drugstore,  the  independent  factory.  I 
am  for  a  Government  policy  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  survive.  I 
do  not  always  like  someone  telling  me 
what  I  have  to  do  every  15  minutes,  such 
as  is  done  under  the  corporate  structure. 
Mr.  President,  if  corporate  big-business 
farming  is  to  be  the  new  pattern,  then 
one  of  these  days  the  workers  on  such 
farms  are  going  to  be  organized  into  a 
union  and  when  that  day  comes,  when 
we  are  debating  a  bill  like  this  in  the 
Congress,  they  are  going  to  say,  “If  we 
don’t  get  paid,  you  don’t  eat.” 

I  have  said  repeatedly  the  farmers  lit¬ 
erally  ought  to  be  marching  to  their 
courthouses,  demanding  equity  and  jus¬ 
tice. 

If  the  farmers  of  America  were  as  well 
organized  as  the  unions  and  industry 
then  they  would  have  something  to  say 
about  legislation  affecting  them.  But 
the  farmer  is  working  16  hours  a  day — 
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trusting  his  elected  representatives  to  do 
him  justice. 

I  have  put  into  the  Record  indisputa¬ 
ble  facts  as  to  the  hourly  wage  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Minnesota  are  receiving.  What 
good  does  it  do?  The  Senate  just  re¬ 
duces  their  wages.  Apparently  the  Sen¬ 
ate  thinks  they  are  being  paid  too  much. 
They  receive  something  like  45  cents  an 
hour.  Apparently  some  feel  they  should 
get  30  cents  an  hour,  so  the  Senate  re¬ 
duced  price  supports. 

Has  anybody  thought  for  a  minute 
what  would  happen  if  Mr.  Farmer  had 
an  organization  strong  enough  so  he 
could  say,  “Those  fellows  in  the  city  are 
getting  by  too  easily.  Let  us  hold  up 
the  pork  supply.  Let  us  hold  back  the 
beef  supply.  Let  us  hold  back  their 
fruits  and  vegetables.’’  That  is  what  is 
done  in  industry.  That  is  what  was  done 
in  the  coal  fields.  That  is  what  was  done 
with  respect  to  fuel  oil.  That  is  what 
is  done  in  the  case  of  every  other  com¬ 
modity  except  food. 

The  farmer  has  asked  only  for  justice. 
He  does  not  want  to  restrict  the  food 
supply,  and  I  pray  to  God  he  never  will. 
But  if  American  agricuture  is  “corpora¬ 
tized,”  that  is  exactly  what  he  will  do. 

The  most  miserable  living  conditions 
on  this  continent  are  to  be  found  where 
there  are  large  corporate  farms  which 
exploit  the  wetbacks,  the  Mexicans,  the 
Jamaicans,  and  the  Bahamians.  I  do 
not  want  that  sort  of  condition  existing 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  he  may  have  an  ally, 
in  the  amendment  which  he  is  offering, 
of  whom  he  is  not  yet  informed.  When 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  about  a 
week  and  a  half  ago,  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re¬ 
port,  I  questioned  him  about  certain 
probable  amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
which  would  protect  the  family-sized 
farm,  guaranteeing,  through  the  90- 
percent  support  program,  the  market¬ 
ability  of  the  farmer’s  crop,  through  the 
loan  process,  at  the  same  time  making  it 
impossible  for  the  big  farmer  to  produce 
a  surplus. 

My  suggestion  was,  as  I  expressed  it 
afterward  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  perhaps  we  could  offer  90  percent 
of  parity  for  the  small  farmer  and  flex¬ 
ible  supports  for  the  farmer  in  the  larger 
classification. 

The  Secretary  did  not  like  that  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  he  said  in  his  letter  to  me, 
which  I  put  in  the  Record  on  March  5, 
and  which  will  be  found  on  page  3438  of 
the  Record,  that  the  President  had  writ¬ 
ten  an  objective,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  almost  identical  with  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  now 
offers. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  interpretation 
of  the  President’s  language,  as  trans¬ 
mitted  to  me  by  Secretary  Benson,  I 
think  our  Republican  friends  in  the  Sen- 
at  ought  to  know  that  in  supporting  the 
Humphrey  amendment  they  will  be  sup¬ 
porting  the  E>;enhower  program. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  even  be 
willing  to  call  it  the  George  Humphrey 
amendment,  naming  it  after  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  if  that  would  result 
in  its  getting  any  more  votes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  now  read  the 
President’s  intent,  according  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson: 

First  of  all,  the  President’s  intent  was  not 
identical  with,  the  objective  you  have  indi¬ 
cated.  The  President  said: 

“The  average  size  of  farms  in  American 
agriculture,  as  measured  by  capital  or  by 
acres,  has  rapidly  increased.  To  the  degree 
that  this  trend  is  associated  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  more  economic  and  more  efficient 
farm  units  it  is  in  the  interest  of  farm 
families  and  of  the  Nation.” 

Let  me  interpolate — because  this  effi¬ 
ciency  seems  to  develop  only  when  the 
farm  has  expanded  beyond  what  we  nor¬ 
mally  call  a  family-sized  farm.  To  re- 
turne  to  the  President’s  language: 

To  the  degree,  however,  that  it  has  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  risk  for  large  farm  busi¬ 
nesses  by  reasons  of  price  supports,  it  is  much 
less  wholesome  and  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  traditional  family  farm. 

Under  the  price  support  machinery  as  it 
has  been  functioning,  price-support  loans 
of  tremendous  size  have  occasionally  oc¬ 
curred.  It  is  not  sound  Government  policy 
to  underwrite  at  public  expense  such  formid¬ 
able  competition  with  family-operated 
farms,  which  are  the  bulwark  of  our  agri¬ 
culture. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  placing 
a  dollar  limit  on  the  size  of  price-support 
loans  to  any  one  individual  or  farming  unit. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  done 
that.  His  limit  is  $5,000  and  90  percent 
supports  for  those  making  less  than 
$5,000. 

The  limit  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
give  full  protection  to  efficiently  operated 
family  farms. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  $50,000 
limit. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  So  I  take  it  the 
President  has  recommended  precisely 
the  program  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  outlined  in  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  I  may  address  the  Senator  person¬ 
ally,  what  he  is  seeking  to  do,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  is  to  limit  the  payment  from 
the  Government  and  the  loans  from  the 
Government  to  those  large  farms  which 
actually  do  not  need  it,  in  the  belief  that 
by  this  limitation  they  will  be  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  in  the  national  sense,  in  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  produce  a  surplus 
which  they  must  sell  at  a  price  which 
will  destroy  the  whole  basis  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  being  most  helpful.  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  the  President’s  expres¬ 
sion  on  limitation  of  the  amount  of  price 
supports,  or  the  total  amount  of  price 
support  loans. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  made  my  state¬ 
ment  only  in  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
may  get  more  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  a  year 
ago  the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
introduced  a  bill  making  the  proposal  I 
am  now  discussing,  which  was  referred 
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to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  And  the  report 
was  adverse. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee 
sent  the  bill  to  the  department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  get  a  report  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  department  agreed  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  limit  the  amount  of  loans  to 
any  one  farmer;  in  other  words,  whether 
it  recommended  a  cutoff,  or  limitation. 
I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that  the 
Department  said  it  was  opposed  to  it. 
However,  that  has  no  relationship  to 
what  the  President  is  for.  There  are 
several  governments  operating  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  is  one  at  the  White 
House.  There  is  one  at  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  There  is  one  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  So  no  matter  what 
side  of  the  fence  one  is  on,  he  can  always 
find  somebody  in  the  administration  who 
supports  or  opposes  his  position  on  the 
farm  problem.  But  if  I  had  a  choice,  I 
would  rather  have  the  President  support 
me.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Benson  does  not  sup¬ 
port  the  President,  and  I  am  sorry  the 
President  does  not  support  Mr.  Benson, 
but  perhaps  we  can  get  them  together  if 
we  write  this  proposal  into  the  law. 

I  should  like  to  help  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  get  the  price-support  limitation 
into  the  farm  bill.  I  agree  with  that  part 
of  his  farm  program.  He  can  have  full 
credit  for  it.  If  the  proposal  should 
pass,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  have 
another  headline  that  reads,  “Ike  Wins 
Farm  Fight.”  I  noticed  another  head¬ 
line  which  it  carried,  “Ike’s  Flexible 
Wheat  Prop  Saved  by  Nixon.”  They  are 
working  together.  They  saved  the  flex¬ 
ible  wheat  program. 

I  want  every  farmer  in  the  Wheat  Belt 
to  know  that  the  President  and  his  Vice 
President  were  kind  enough  to  lower  the 
wheat  supports  to  76  percent  of  parity. 
I  want  that  word  to  go  abroad  in  the 
country.  Ike  likes  to  have  headlines; 
and  he  can  have  this  one,  too.  In  fact, 
I  shall  take  this  paper  over  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  have  it  treated 
like  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  do  not  want  this  paper  crinkled.  In¬ 
stead,  I  want  it  preserved,  because  when 
the  farmers  in  my  section  of  the  country 
find  out  that  Ike  won — the  headline  is, 
“Ike  Wins  Senate  Farm  Fight” — they 
will  know  who  got  licked,  and  they  will 
know  who  got  trampled  upon — namely, 
the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  twofold. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  rise  to  hasten  to 
say  that  the  letter  read  hy  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  policy — which  must  in¬ 
clude  the  President;  I  presume  that  he 
confers  with  Secretary  Benson  on  these 
matters.  The  Vice  President  must  have 
conferred,  too,  the  other  evening. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  pre¬ 
sumption  based  on  theory. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  being  the 
year  1956,  I  can  understand  why  we 
have  the  letter. 

But  I  desire  to  point  out  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota — and  I  suppose  he 
knows  how  apropos  these  figures  are,  in 
connection  with  what  he  has  said  to¬ 
day — that  only  last  week  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  issued  statistics  from 
which  it  appears  that  under  the  so- 
called  Benson  flexible-parity  plan,  farm 
income  now  has  dropped  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $860  per  capita,  as  against  al¬ 
most  $2,000  for  people  in  all  other  lines 
of  activity.  In  other  words,  today  the 
farmer — even  with  his  capital  invest¬ 
ment — receives  for  what  he  does  less 
than  one-half  of  the  national  income  or 
national  “take”  per  capita,  or  the  aver¬ 
age  income  per  capita  of  all  other 
classes  of  our  working  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  read  from 
an  article  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop, 
which  appeared  in  yesterday’s — March 
11 — edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  them  for  taking  such  an  interest 
in  this  matter.  There  has  been  a 
dearth  of  such  articles  or  columns.  It 
is  just  as  important  that  farmers  be 
given  economic  justice  as  it  is  that  city 
dwellers  who  use  natural  gas  receive 
economic  justice.  In  fact,  the  city 
dwellers  are  more  able  to  pay  for  nat¬ 
ural  gas  than  the  farmer  is  able  to 
assist  himself,  under  present  prices.  I 
was  opposed  to  the  natural  gas  bill, 
which  is  another  one  of  the  attempts  to 
obtain  privileges  for  special  groups. 
And  I  am  against  the  so-called  flexible- 
price-support  bill,  because  it  does  not 
work  except  to  the  advantage  of  those 
who  already  are  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  said  that 
under  these  circumstances  I  can  see  no 
advantage  for  the  American  farmers  of 
the  next  generation  unless  they  work 
for  big  corporations — and  I  mean  really 
big — or  for  cooperatives  or  for  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  read  a  part  of 
the  article  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop, 
to  which  I  have  just  referred: 

The  warnings  of  history  need  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  at  the  moment,  for  the  rather 
simple  reason  that  there  would  be  no  really 
grave  American  farm  problem  if  it  were  not 
for  the  plight  of  the  family-sized  farms. 
Not  all  the  big  farms  are  prosperous,  of 
course.  But  almost  all  of  them  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  still  enormously  prosperous,  like 
the  industrialized  rice  growers  recently  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  space. 

*  •  *  •  * 

The  people  who  are  not  prosperous  are  the 
folk  on  the  family-sized  farms.  They  are  so 
unprosperous,  in  fact,  that  this  Nation  is 
virtually  beginning  to  be  divided  into  two 
nations.  A  single  statistic  tells  the  story. 
Per  capita  farm  income  has  now  declined  to 
the  level  of  $860  a  year,  whereas  the  per 
capita  income  of  Americans  olf  the  farm  now 
stands  at  the  level  of  $1,922.  Farm  folk  are 


much  less  than  half  as  well  off  as  other  folk 
In  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  the  part  of 
the  article  which  states: 

The  people  who  are  not  prosperous  are  the 
folk  on  the  family-sized  farms.  They  are  so 
unprosperous,  in  fact,  that  this  Nation  is 
virtually  beginning  to  be  divided  into  two 
nations.  » 

Mr.  President,  the  great  question  be¬ 
fore  us  is  whether  we  want  any  people 
left  on  the  farms,  or  whether  we  want 
the  farms  in  Minnesota  operated  from 
Minneapolis,  from  the  Foshay  Tower,  as 
the  Twin  City  ordinances  are  operated, 
or  whether  we  want  the  farms  in  New 
York  State  operated  from  the  Chrysler 
Building  or  the  Empire  State  Building. 
That  could  happen,  Mr.  President; 
workers  could  be  hired  to  drive  the  trac¬ 
tors  and  perform  the  other  mechanized 
farm  operations.  The  farms  could  be 
operated  in  that  way.  But  in  that  case, 
God  help  the  people  who  now  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation.  If 
such  a  development  occurred,  the  farms 
would  be  operated  like  the  feudal  estates 
were  operated  in  ancient  days.  Under 
such  a  principle,  it  would  make  little 
difference  whether  the  ones  in  charge 
were  called  industrial  managers  or  bar¬ 
ons  or  dukes ;  the  idea  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  see  social  jus¬ 
tice  done.  I  do  not  base  my  request 
solely  on  economics,  even  though  the 
parity  price-support  program  worked 
very  well  for  22  years. 

The  90  percent  of  parity  program 
worked  all  right,  too,  until  those  who 
got  in  charge  of  it  did  not  believe  in  it. 
Surely,  Mr.  President,  one  does  not  put  a 
fox  in  charge  of  a  chicken  coop,  or  an 
arsonist  in  charge  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment;  and  we  should  not  put  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  people  who  do 
not  believe  in  price  supports.  But  that 
is  what  has  been  done. 

I  repeat  that  this  program  is  being 
administered  in  a  spirit  which  does  not 
lend  itself  to  effective  administration 
and  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  pro¬ 
gressing  healthy  American  agricultural 
economy.  The  only  way  out  is  to  try  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  farm  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  yield  the  floor 
after  saying  that  the  proposed  limitation 
to  $50,000  has  been  generally  supported 
in  this  body.  If  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  it  is  my  intention  to  support  the 
$50,000  limitation  as  provided  in  another 
amendment. 

I  want  no  more  articles  impugning  the 
self-reliance  and  moral  fiber  of  our 
farm  families,  because  of  a  few  large 
loans  to  a  handful  of  big  operators.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  farmers — 95  per¬ 
cent — can  get  by  under  less  than  a  $50,- 
000  limitation;  but  the  $50,000  limitation 
may  be  a  reasonable  one  in  the  case  of 
the  mechanized  farm  operations  of 
today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
this  administration  stands  guilty  before 
the  American  people  of  permitting  a 
cleavage  in  our  society — as  the  Alsop 
brothers  have  said,  a  Nation  divided — 
a  nation  with  one  group  composed  of  the 
poor  and  another  group  composed  of 
those  who  are  bordering  on  being  well 
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to  do.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  right.  It 
is  shameful  for  the  Congress  to  dilly¬ 
dally  regarding  these  great  issues,  when 
we  see  that  today  the  per  capita  farm 
income  is  only  $860  a  year,  as  compared 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  $1,922  of 
Americans  who  are  not  on  the  farms. 

This  is  not  right.  It  is  morally  wrong. 
It  is  economically  wrong.  It  is  politi¬ 
cally  wrong.  I  am  prepared  to  take 
whatever  insults  are  hurled  my  way. 
When  certain  people  run  out  of  facts  on 
which  to  debate  the  issues,  they  use  at¬ 
tack,  bluster,  and  propaganda.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  stick  to  the  facts. 
There  are  no  facts  available  to  prove 
that  this  administration  has  any  pro¬ 
gram  in  mind  whatever  except  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  try  to  bail  itself  out  for  1  year 
from  its  surpluses,  which  have  been 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

From  here  on  I  shall  desist  from  prog¬ 
nosticating  as  to  when  the  Senate  may 
complete  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill.  In  early  January  I  predicted  hope¬ 
fully  that  we  would  have  a  bill  on  the 
President’s  desk  not  later  than  Febru¬ 
ary  15.  At  that  time  I  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  customary  recess 
which  we  afford  our  friends  across  the 
aisle  during  the  week  of  Lincoln’s  Birth¬ 
day.  Since  that  time  I  stated  that  I 
hoped  we  would  finish  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  15th  of  March.  We  are 
only  a  few  days  away  from  that  dead¬ 
line  and  the  end  of  debate  is  not  in  sight. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  seem  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  backward. 

Today  we  started  with  an  amendment 
which  was  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
dealing  with  a  subject  entirely  foreign 
to  the  subject  which  is  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
first  offered  an  amendment  which  had  as 
its  objective  preventing  the  Government 
from  leasing  lands  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  to  grow  crops  now  in 
surplus.  Instead  of  proceeding  with  the 
consideration  of  that  amendment,  the 
Senator  saw  fit  to  offer  as  a  substitute 
an  amendment  providing  for  a  $25,000 
limitation  on  the  amount  a  farmer  could 
borrow  from  the  Government  under  the 
price -support  program. 

My  good  friend  from  Minnesota  has 
now  come  forward  with  another  substi¬ 
tute  for  that  amendment  which  would 
provide  for  a  modified  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  price-support  program. 

For  the  past  3  weeks  we  have  been 
debating  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
retain  in  the  bill  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports.  Last  week  the  Senate 
went  on  record  against  90  percent  price 
supports.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
the  issue  again,  in  a  little  different  form. 
It  places  some  of  us  in  a  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  past  I  have  supported  90 
percent  price  supports,  and  I  am  still 
for  90  percent  price  supports.  However, 
this  amendment  would  permit  farmers 
to  borrow  up  to  $5,000  on  the  basic  crops 
at  the  rate  of  90  percent  of  parity.  If 
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this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  shall 
have  2  sets  of  price  supports,  1  applying 
to  small  farmers,  whose  production  is  not 
greater  than  $5,000,  and  the  sliding  scale 
applying  to  the  rest  of  the  farmers.  All 
of  this,  according  to  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
is  to  assist  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  bow  to  no  man  in  the 
fight  to  help  our  small  farmers,  but  this 
amendment  would  not  give  to  the  small 
farmer  an  acre  more  of  land  to  cultivate 
than  is  being  allotted  to  him  under  the 
present  law;  and  yet  that  seems  to  be  the 
objective  of  most  of  those  who  are  now 
sponsoring  a  limitation  of  $50,000  or 
$25,000.  They  insist  that  by  limiting 
support  payments,  they  will  help  the 
small  farmer  obtain  more  acres  to  plant. 
This,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  will 
not  do. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  when  this  law 
was  first  placed  on  the  statute  books 
back  in  1938,  we  could  not  have  foreseen 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  situation. 
We  might  have  been  able  to  provide  ways 
and  means  by  which  we  could  better  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  small  farmer.  It 
is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  only 
way  we  can  now  protect  them,  insofar  as 
acreage  is  concerned,  and  in  giving  them 
more  to  sell,  is  by  ultimately  increasing 
their  acreage. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  war  many 
farmers  sold  or  leased  their  farms.  They 
saw  greater  returns  in  our  factories,  so 
they  abandoned  the  small  farms.  In  the 
meantime,  those  who  were  able  to  mech¬ 
anize  made  their  operations  larger  and 
larger  through  outright  acquisition,  as 
well  as  through  leasing  of  smaller  areas. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  some  Sen¬ 
ators  now  advocate,  we  would  have  to 
change  the  entire  law,  because  our  farm¬ 
ers  who  produce  basic  crops  are  now  op¬ 
erating  under  allotted  acreages.  These 
allotments  are  arrived  at  on  a  historic 
basis,  depending  upon  how  much  of  cer¬ 
tain  basic  crops  have  been  planted  by 
cotton  farmers,  wheat  farmers,  tobacco 
farmers,  rice  farmers,  and  peanut  farm¬ 
ers  over  a  specified  recent  period  of  time. 
It  is  provided  in  the  law  how  those  acres 
shall  be  distributed.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  follow  a  certain  for¬ 
mula.  We  cannot  now  take  away  from 
the  large  farmers  acreage  allotments 
which  they  have  acquired  under  an  es¬ 
tablished  formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  from  now  on 
we  shall  not  be  going  back  and  debating 
issues  which  have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Senate,  because  if  we  do,  we  may  be 
here  until  Christmas  before  this  bill  is 
passed. 

For  almost  a  week  the  Senate  has  been 
operating  under  a  limitation  of  debate, 
yet  we  have  considered  and  passed  upon 
only  4  or  5  of  the  80-odd  amendments 
pending  before  us.  There  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  the  process  of  considering 
amendments,  for  amendments  seem  to 
spawn  more  amendments. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  make  an 
effort  to  stick  to  the  issues;  let  us  leave 
politics  out  for  a  little  while,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  number  of  amendments 
will  dwindle  and  our  progress  will  be 
hastened.  That  is  my  hope.  Unless  we 
enact  legislation  and  have  it  on  the  Pres¬ 


ident’s  desk  some  time  this  month,  we 
might  as  well  abandon  the  soil  bank  plan, 
and  we  might  as  well  abandon  the  bill  as 
a  whole,  for  it  will  be  too  late  to  help  our 
farmers  this  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  point  out  that 
even  under  the  $5,000  proposal  we  would 
not  be  supporting  every  farmer  at  90 
percent,  because  one  may  have  $5,000 
worth  of  wheat  but  $105,000  worth  of 
livestock,  hogs,  and  other  commodities. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  what  is 
anticipated  would  happen  under  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  put¬ 
ting  the  case  in  a  manner  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  way  I  have  presented  it. 
A  cotton  farmer  in  my  State,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  who  grows  only  one  basic  crop,  may 
have  a  total  production  of  no  more  than 
4  bales;  he  cannot  get  $5,000,  of  course. 
The  proposal  would  not  help  this  type 
of  small  farmer,  if  the  market  price 
is  not  supported  by  loans  to  the  farmers 
who  can  afford  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  gets  $400,  he  is 
doing  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  only  way  to 
help  these  farmers  would  be  by  giving 
them  more  land  on  which  to  plant  basic 
crops.  The  only  way  that  could  be  done 
would  be  by  revising  the  entire  acreage 
allotment  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
in  the  State  so  ably  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  there  were  1,000 
cows,  but  if  the  average  number  of  cows 
per  farm  was  only  5  or  6,  he  would  be 
advocating  some  measure  of  relief  for 
the  farmers  who  had  5  or  6  cows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suppose  all  of  us 
tend  to  look  after  our  own  State’s  in¬ 
terests.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  proceed  to  enact  the  bill  as 
soon  as  is  reasonably  possible.  I  do  not 
object  to  amendments  being  offered,  but 
every  new  amendment  seems  to  spawn 
similar  ones.  As  I  said,  every  day  there 
are  brought  before  us  issues  on  which 
we  have  previously  voted.  We  discussed 
the  subject  of  90  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  many  times.  I  am  in  favor  of 
them.  I  have  said  many  times  on  the 
floor  that  it  was  the  only  provision  of 
the  bill  which  would  have  given  immedi¬ 
ate  relief  to  the  farmer.  I  am  still  of 
that  opinion. 

However,  to  bring  up  the  question 
again  and  again  means  that  every  Sen¬ 
ator  will  want  to  be  heard  anew  on  it, 
and  the  first  thing  we  know  we  will  be 
debating  all  the  controversial  questions 
over  and  over  again.  If  we  do  that,  we 
might  as  well  let  our  farmers  know  that 
it  will  be  next  year  before  we  pass  a  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 


for  expressing  the  hope  that  we  will 
not  go  over  and  over  the  same  ground. 

Almost  every  time  an  amendment  is 
before  the  Senate,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  vote  again  on  the  90  percent  of  parity 
provision.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  insistence  that  we  pass  along  to  other 
subjects.  He  knows  that  he  and  I  differ 
about  the  level  of  the  price  support.  We 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  unless  a  bill 
is  passed,  the  only  one  who  will  really 
suffer  will  be  the  farmer.  I  join  the 
Senator  in  the  hope  that  we  may  not  have 
to  debate  the  same  question  over  and 
over  again,  but  may  pass  on  to  a  new 
subject. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  no  Senator  de¬ 
sires  to  be  heard  against  the  amendment, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Allott 

George 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Gore 

Morse 

Barrett 

Green 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neely 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Butler 

Ives 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Clements 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Langer 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long 

Thurmond 

Duft 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Welker 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Flanders 

Frear 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Young 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
faxtver]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  time  re¬ 
maining  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  vote  to  be  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  providing  for  90-percent  support  to 
producers  up  to  the  amount  of  $5,000, 
and  then  providing  price  support  at  the 
prevailing  rate  up  to  $50,000  worth  of 
commodities? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  undertake  to  interpret  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  my  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  I  shall  vote  “nay.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator^from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 36 


Barkley 

Jackson 

Morse 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Mundt 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Murray 

Daniel 

Kennedy 

Neely 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Ervin 

Langer 

O’Mahoney 

Frear 

Lehman 

Russell 

George 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Hennings 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Hill 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

NAYS— 56 

Young 

Aiken 

Duff 

Martin,  Pa. 

Allott 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Millikin 

Barrett 

Eilender 

Pastore 

Beall 

Flanders 

Payne 

Bender 

Fulbright 

Potter 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Purteil 

Bible 

Green 

Robertson 

Bricker 

Hayden 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Smathers 

Bush 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Byrd 

Ives 

Stennis 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Thye 

Carlson 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Welker 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Long 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Malone 

Williams 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Iowa 

NOT  VOTING— 

-3 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  to 
Mr.  Williams’  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins!  and  other  Senators,  I  should  like 
to  modify  my  amendment  at  the  desk 
by  striking  out  “$25,000”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “$50,000.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 


Compensation  paid  any  producer  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  acreage-reserve  program 
with  respect  to  land  in  any  one  State  in 
any  year  shall  not  exceed  $25,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  if  I  may 
modify  my  amendment  accordingly,  un¬ 
less  Senators  wish  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  The  question  now  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware,  as  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  time  on  each  side  has 
been  exhausted. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  seek  recognition 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do;  and  I  yield  10 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 

DGl9W9rG 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  question 
now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  as  modified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  the  same  as  the  amendment  I 
had  offered,  which  is  on  the  desk  of  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  is  designated  “2-22-56-B.”  I 
am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
place  a  limitation  of  $25,000  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  paid  to  any  single 
participant  in  the  acreage-reserve  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  the  bill  is  written,  without  some 
limitation,  it  provides  that  anyone  can 
put  up  to  50  percent  of  his  allotted  acre¬ 
age  into  the  reserve  program  or  the  so- 
called  soil-bank  program. 

Let  me  cite  an  extreme  case.  Let  us 
consider  an  individual  in  the  Montana 
area  who  has  340,000  acres  allotment  of 
wheat.  Without  some  limitation,  he 
could  put  one-half,  or  170,000  acres,  of 
his  allotted  acreage  into  the  soil-bank 
plan  and  receive  for  it  an  average  of  ap- 
proximtely  $20  an  acre,  or  a  total  of 
$3,400,000  for  taking  one-half  of  his 
acreage  out  of  cultivation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  proposed  law  should 
be  applied  for  any  such  purpose  as  that. 
Neither  is  it  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  underwrite  the  farm  operations  of 
some  of  the  larger  insurance  companies. 

The  bill,  even  with  this  limitation, 
would  take  care  of  over  98  percent  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  country  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  acreage  which  could  be  set 
aside  under  the  soil-bank  plan. 

Certainly,  $25,000  would  be  a  sizable 
check  for  any  farmer  to  receive  from  the 
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Government  for  not  planting  any  spe¬ 
cific  crop  or  crops.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

It  was  never  intended  that  this  soil- 
bank  proposal  be  a  bonanza  for  the 
absentee  farmer.  Unless  some  restric¬ 
tion  is  written  in  the  law  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  individuals  will  reap  a  major 
portion  of  the  benefits. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  It 
limits  to  $25,000  the  amount  which  may 
be  paid  to  any  producer  under  the  acre¬ 
age-reserve  program.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  acreage-reserve  provision  in  the 
soil-bank  program  is  to  curtail  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  basics  so  as  not  further  to 
aggravate  the  present  surpluses.  The 
amendment,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
may  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  from  getting  the  desired  number  of 
allotted  acres  placed  in  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  and  thus  may  defeat  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  farm  bill — that  is,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  surpluses  which  now  exist  for 
all  of  the  basic  commodities. 

In  the  bill  we  are  now  considering, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given 
broad  powers  to  accomplish  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  relieving  our  markets  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  by  encouraging  farmers  to  refrain 
from  planting  a  portion  of  their  allotted 
acres. 

I  have  explained  before  how  the  plan 
would  work,,  but  for  the  benefit  of  Sena¬ 
tors  who  were  not  present  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time,  I  will  explain  it  again.  The 
reserve-acreage  provision  covers  only  the 
allotted  acres  for  the  basic  crops.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  given 
broad  powers  to  go  into  the  States  which 
produce  cotton,  peanuts,  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  and  certain  types  of  tobacco  in  or¬ 
der  to  try  to  have  as  many  acres  as  pos¬ 
sible  diverted  from  the  production  of 
those  basic  crops.  The  only  limitation 
that  we  have  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  acreage-reserve  program  is  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  authorized. 
The  total  amount  that  may  be  spent  in 
any  1  year  for  the  acreage-reserve  phase 
of  the  soil-bank  program  is  $750  million. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  if  we  start 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  in 
administering  the  program  he  might  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  number  of  acres 
that  ought  to  be  set  aside  in  order  to 
bring  the  supply  of  basic  commodities 
in  balance  with  demand.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  not 
the  Senator  have  any  fear  that  in  the 
case  of  some  large  wheat  acreages,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  sug¬ 
gested,  the  $20  payment  per  acre  might 
actually  result  in  paying  to  the  operator 
more  than  the  land  could  be  sold  for  on 
the  open  market? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  that,  but  we  tried  to  protect 
against  such  an  eventuality  by  providing 
in  the  bill  that  the  farm  is  to  be  operated 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now  op¬ 
erated.  The  Secretary  will  have  ample 
authority  to  set  the  level  of  payments  so 
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that  abuses  of  this  kind  cannot  occur. 
If  the  farmer  has  tenants,  the  tenants 
are  to  be  protected  and  the  Secretary 
can  take  steps  to  discourage  their  being 
put  off  the  farm.  I  repeat — the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  acreage  reserve  provision  of 
the  soil  bank  program  is  to  get  farmers 
who  have  acreage  allotments  for  the 
production  of  basic  commodities,  to  re¬ 
frain  from  planting  some  of  their  al¬ 
lotted  acres  and  thus  bring  about  a  re¬ 
duction  of  production. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  a  very  good  point  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whether  the  acres 
are  obtained  from  small  farms  or  big 
farms,  the  objective  is  to  reduce  the 
plantings  of  allotted  acreage. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
it  is  all  right  to  provide  a  100-percent 
crop  insurance  plus  an  incentive  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  one’s  cropland, 
but  if  that  is  going  to  be  done  for  some 
of  the  very  large  wheat  acreages  I  think 
the  Government  may  find  itself  in  a 
position  of  paying  more  than  the  land 
is  worth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Secretary  has 
wide  discretion  to  prevent  such  abuses. 
He  does  not  have  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  unless  he  determines  that  such  a 
contract  will  further  the  objectives  of 
the  acreage -reserve  program.  The  point 

1  desire  to  make  is  that  the  size  of  the 
farm  should  not  make  any  difference — 
an  allotted  acre  for  wheat  that  is  placed 
in  the  acreage  reserve  will  contribute 
just  as  much  to  the  reduction  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the 
farm  operation  from  which  it  is  diverted. 
This  is  not  a  handout  to  farmers — it  is 
an  incentive  program  designed  to  reduce 
production  of  the  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  strike  out 
the  last  pragraph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  eligible,  because  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Therefore  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  would  be  in  the 
third  degree. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  seek 
further  recognition? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  while  it 

is  true  that  this  amendment  would  re¬ 
strict  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  anyone  would  be  expected  to 
put  enough  land  from  any  one  farm  in 
the  acreage  reserve,  which  would  require 
a  payment  of  over  $25,000.  Assuming  a 
payment  of  $50  an  acre,  that  would  per¬ 
mit  500  acres  to  be  retired. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  many  farms  in 
the  country  which  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Secretary  to 
place  limitations  on  the  payments  which 
could  be  made  to  any  one  person. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mi*.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  I  yield.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  about  payments  made  under  the 
acreage  reserve  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  am  in  agreement.  I  think  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  $2'5,000  on  such  payments  is 
adequate,  but  I  am  concerned  about  the 
proposition  which  undertakes  to  limit 
loans  to  $25,000.  I  wondered  how  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  feel  about 
increasing  the  amount  to  $75,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  as  the 
amendment  reads  the  total  of  price  sup¬ 
port  loans  to  any  one  farmer  would  be 
restricted  to  $50,000.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  that  is  adequate 
or  not,  because^there  are  many  families 
in  the  United  States  today  who  produce 
more  than  $50,000  worth  of  crops  on  one 
farm.  Let  us  consider  some  nonbasic 
commodities,  for  example,  the  orchard 
business.  If  a  farm  family  in  the  orchard 
business  does  not  produce  over  $50,000 
worth  of  commodities,  it  had  better  get 
out  of  the  business  completely,  because 
it  has  to  buy  all  the  equipment  which  is 
necessary. 

Personally,  I  think  a  limitation  of 
$50,000  on  loans  for  commodities  would 
be  rather  small.  However,  I  think  the 
amendment  which  the  Senate  is  now 
called  to  vote  on,  limiting  payments  un¬ 
der  the  acreage  reserve  to  any  one  farm 
to  $25,000,  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation.  I  am  not  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Maybe  we  are  referring 
to  two  different  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
original  amendment,  which,  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
other  Senators,  was  changed  to  provide 
for  $50,000,  is  applicable  only  to  crop 
loans.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  acreage 
reserve  payments.  In  other  words,  if 
both  proposals  are  adopted,  a  farmer 
would  be  able  to  draw  up  to  $25,000  under 
the  acreage-reserve  program,  which  in 
effect  is  for  nonplanting,  and  on  the  land 
which  was  planted  he  would  still  be 
eligible  to  receive  up  to  $50,000  for  crop 
supports. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  after  the  amendment  is  adopted  the 
original  amendment  would  be  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  $50,000 
proposition  too  attractive  by  adding  a 
provision  for  a  $25,000  soil-bank  pay¬ 
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ment  to  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
support  the  soil-bank  payment  limitation 
of  $25,000,  which  I  regard  as  reasonable, 
but  I  think  the  $50,000  limitation  on 
loans  is  inadequate  and  is  going  to  pinch 
some  farmers.  The  margin  of  profit  on 
some  farm  commodities  is  very  low,  and 
a  man  who  raises  $50,000  worth  of  com¬ 
modities  may  not  be  earnings  more  than 
$10,000  or  $15,000  a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  change  the  first  figure. 
It  could  not  be  done  now,  however,  since 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
Such  an  amendment  would  not  be  in 
order  until  after  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  aware  of  the 
parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Putting  the  two  pro¬ 
posals  together  was  not  done  with  any 
idea  of  trapping  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  or  anyone  else,  but  it  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  time.  I  think  if 
the  Senate  could  vote  on  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
which  I  think  has  much  merit  and  as  to 
which  we  are  very  much  in  agreement, 
certainly  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  his  amend¬ 
ment  later. 

While  I  will  not  support  his  amend¬ 
ment  I  will  say  that  its  adoption  would 
not  destroy  the  principle  which  we  are 
trying  to  establish  here,  namely  writing 
in  some  restriction  on  these  payments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  make  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  what  it  is  the  Senate  is  being  asked 
to  vote  on.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  could  not 
modify  his  amendment  by  accepting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
without  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  was  objection 
to  the  unanimous  consent.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  amendment  could  not  be  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  presume  the  Senate 
shall  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  as  an  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  a  separate  prop¬ 
osition  in  that  it  is  separate  now,  but 
it  has  to  be  inseparable  if  it  is  adopted 
and  added  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  understand 
the  situation  perfectly.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  $25,000  limitation.  But  I  wish  it 
definitely  understood  that  if  that  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  as  amended,  unless  the 
limitation  on  the  crop  loans  is  substan¬ 
tially  increased. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
after  this  amendment  to  my  amend- 
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ment  is  voted  on,  there  will  be  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  him  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  providing  the  other  figure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  I  understand 
the  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Under  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation,  I  think  that  can  be 
done  without  obtaining  unanimous  con¬ 
sent.  However,  if  unanimous  consent  is 
required  for  that  purpose,  I  thall  sup¬ 
port  it.  I  have  no  intention  of  depriving 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  right  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  yielded  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  yielded  back  all  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  the  opposition.  There  may  be 
some  other  Senators  who  desire  to  speak 
against  this  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment. 

I  simply  wish  to  repeat,  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  may  not  have  been  in 
the  Chamber  earlier,  that  insofar  as  the 
acreage  reserve  is  concerned,  if  we  im¬ 
pose  any  payment  limitation,  it  may  be 
entirely  possible  that  the  Secretary  will 
fail  to  obtain  the  number  of  acres  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  prevent  the  piling  up 
of  surpluses,  as  intended  by  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  soil  bank. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  available  to  his 
side? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  available  to  our 
side,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  voting  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  question,  which  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jenner],  which  would  add  a  sep¬ 
arate  figure  at  the  end  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  that  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to,  and  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  thus 
amended,  thereafter  is  rejected,  what 
will  be  the  result? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  adopts  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  so  that  it  is  added 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  as  thus 
amended,  is  subsequently  rejected,  both 
amendments  will  be  rejected,  in  effect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
misunderstood  the  Chair’s  previous  an¬ 
nouncement.  As  I  now  understand,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  an  amendment  offered  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jenner]  to  the  amendment,  as  mod¬ 


ified,  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams].  On  this  question,  all  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 


nays  9,  as 

follows: 

YEAS— 84 

Aiken 

Frear 

Millikin 

Allott 

G'eorge 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Barkley 

Gore 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Green 

Murray 

Beall 

Hennings 

Neely 

Bender 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Bible 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Bush 

Ives 

Purtell 

Butler 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Russell 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Clements 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Lehman 

Symington 

Daniel 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Malone 

Thye 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Duff 

Martin,  Iowa 

Welker 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Pa. 

Wiley 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Williams 

Flanders 

McNamara 

NAYS— 9 

Young 

Eastland 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Long 

Stennis 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Cotton  Kefauver 


So  Mr.  Jenner’s  amendment  to  Mr. 
Williams’  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modi¬ 
fied  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  as  amended. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  amend  the  original  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
by  striking  out  the  figure  $50,000  and 
inserting  the  figure  $100,000. 

This  is  the  reason  for  my  amendment: 
The  amendment  just  adopted  deals  with 
moneys  which  are  paid  directly  to  the 
farmer.  The  $25,000  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  one  farmer  in  any  one 
State  under  the  acreage  reserve  program 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fair  limitation;  but 
we  are  dealing  with  a  completely  differ¬ 
ent  subject  in  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  We  are 
there  dealing  with  loans  which  are  made 
to  farmers. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  produce 
$50,000  worth  of  commodities  but  who 
make  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 
Some  of  them  even  lose  money  when 
they  produce  $50,000  worth  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  Government  does  not  pay  out 
that  money.  The  Government  has  the 
commodity  on  hand,  and  it  may  lose 
something  in  some  cases.  However,  the 
$50,000  limitation  will  catch  a  great 
many  small  farmers  and  many  men  who 


need  this  support  program  if  it  is  to  op¬ 
erate  at  all. 

I  hope  Senators  will  vote  for  this  much 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  support 
program.  Bear  in  mind,  this  figure  does 
not  refer  to  payments  which  are  made. 
It  refers  merely  to  loans  made  on  com¬ 
modities.  There  is  a  very  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  programs. 

Mr.  BUSH.  \  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Has  there  been  any  limi¬ 
tation  upon  such  loans  heretofore? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  None  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
at  all.  Under  the  soil-conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  there  have  been  limitations  as  to 
the  amount  paid  certain  farmers. 

That  limitation  has  been  as  low  as 
$10,000,  although  several  years  ago,  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  we  got  it  back  to 
$25,000.  But  there  has  been  no  limita¬ 
tion  heretofore  upon  the  amount  of 
loans.  I  can  understand  the  concern 
of  Senators  over  loans  of  three  or  four 
million  dollars.  However,  a  gross  pro¬ 
duction  of  $100,000  on  a  farm  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  big,  rich 
farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  would  not  destroy  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish,  namely,  to  place  in  effect 
some  limitation  whereby  the  large  farm¬ 
er  would  not  be  eligible  for  price  sup¬ 
ports  under  this  program.  We  debated 
the  issue  at  length  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon. 

It  is  more  or  less  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  figure  should  be  $50,000  or 
$100,000.  I  will  admit  that  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  into  a  field  into  which  we  have  had 
no  previous  experience  when  we  place 
ceilings  on  these  loans.  If  it  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  at  this  time  not  to 
accept  the  amendment,  we  can  still  im¬ 
pose  a  lower  limitation  later  if  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary. 

The  major  feature  of  the  amendment 
now  before  us  is  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  placing  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  crop  support  which  a  farmer 
may  receive,  and  to  restrict  such  sup¬ 
port  to  bona  fide  farmers.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner]  provides  a  most  constructive 
restriction  on  the  operation  of  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  program,  and  would  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  becoming  a  bonanza  for 
absentee  farmers. 

I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  However,  I  hope  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  be 
rejected  but  if  not  I  still  urge  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  adopt  the  final  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  not  destroy  the  principle 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  namely, 
place  sqme  ceiling  on  these  benefits  and 
keep  the  Government  assistance  for 
bona  fide  farmers. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
member  the  table  which  was  placed  in 
the  Record,  showing  those  who,  in  the 
past,  had  loans  of  more  than  $25,000? 
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In  the  case  of  wheat,  only  1,468 
farmers  in  the  past  received  loans  of 
more  than  $25,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  table  has  been  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  but  if  it  has  not  been 
incorporated  in  the  Record,  if  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  has  already  been 
made  a  part  of  the  Record.  I  did  so 
when  I  discussed  this  particular  topic. 

When  it  comes  to  corn,  only  104  farm¬ 
ers  received  loans  of  more  than  $25,000. 
That  does  not  aifect  very  many  farmers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Personally,  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
figure  of  $50,000.  I  think  it  is  adequate. 
The  major  objective  is  to  establish 
some  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  crop  sup¬ 
ports  a  farmer  can  receive.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  very  important  that  we  place 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  payments 
under  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  merely  wish  to 
say,  in  answer  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Utah,  that  his  figures,  I  am  sure,  are 
correct.  That  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  have  low  farm  prices  and  why  we 
have  surpluses.  It  is  because  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  been  complying  with  the 
acreage  controls  to  entitle  them  to 
support  prices.  The  reason  we  have  low 
farm  prices  and  surpluses  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  been  complying  with  acre¬ 
age  controls.  If  we  adopt  this  proposal 
we  will  defeat  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
with  respect  to  reducing  surpluses  and 
raising  farm  prices  in  the  market  place. 
We  will  be  defeating  the  very  thing  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair).  The  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  reserve  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  back  my  time  if  the  other  side 
is  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  so  badly  defeated  a 
few  minutes  ago,  that  he  hesitates  to 
make  any  further  suggestions. 

However,  the  same  argument  which  I 
made  a  short  time  ago  in  opposition  to 
the  $50,000  limitation  on  price  supports 
applies  also  to  the  $100,000  limitation. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  loan  program 
is  not  a  subsidy.  It  permits  a  farmer 
who  has  complied  with  his  allotted  acres 
the  right  to  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  obtain  loans  on  his 
crops.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  prevent  the  farmer  from  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  dump  his  production  on  the 
market  and  in  that  way  force  the  price 
down. 

If  we  limit  the  amount  of  price-sup¬ 
port  loans  to  $100,000  per  person,  it  will 
mean  that  the  large  grower  of  any  com¬ 
modity,  whose  production  is  in  excess 
of  $100,000  will  have  to  sell  or  dump  his 


crop  on  the  market  and  thereby  break 
the  market.  That  certainly  would  be 
injurious  not  only  to  the  Government, 
but  eventually  to  all  farmers. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  work  two  ways:  First,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  could  not  keep  his  crop  off  the 
market  by  putting  it  into  the  soil  bank; 
and,  second,  the  commodities  he  would 
produce  on  those  acres  he  would  have  to 
dump  on  the  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  distinguished 
colleague  is  eminently  correct.  That 
was  the  second  point  I  was  about  to 
raise.  So  far  as  the  $25,000  limitation 
on  the  acreage  reserve  is  concerned,  that, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  will  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
As  the  bill  is  now  written,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  may  go  into  a  State 
where  there  are  probably  2,  3,  or  5  very 
large  farmers  who  might  be  willing  to 
underplant  their  acreage  allotment, 
thereby  reducing  production  of  commod¬ 
ities  now  in  surplus.  It  should  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  Government  where 
the  reduction  is  made.  It  will  cost  just 
as  much  per  acre  whether  we  take  them 
from  a  wheatgrower  who  has  100,000 
acres,  or  from  1  who  has  10,000  acres, 
or  from  1  who  has  5,000  acres  or  5 
acres.  Likewise,  it  will  contribute  just 
as  much  to  our  objective  of  reducing  sur¬ 
pluses.  The  objective  of  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  is  to  get  production  down,  so  as 
not  to  further  aggravate  our  surpluses. 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  CAPEHART 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  would  simply  be 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  possibly  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  full  participation  in  the  acre¬ 
age-reserve  program.  We  considered 
this  subject  in  committee.  There  was 
only  one  limitation  in  the  bill  that  was 
before  the  committee,  and  that  was  with 
regard  to  the  conservation  reserve.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  objected  to  it.  He  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  the  limitation,  and  it 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2.  The 
committee  felt  that  it  should  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  in  the  operation 
of  the  two  programs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  us  consider 
corn.  Any  farmer  to  be  eligible  for  the 
support  price  on  corn  must  this  year 
reduce  planted  acreage  by  21  percent, 
whether  he  has  a  big  farm  or  a  small 
farm.  What  we  want  is  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  acres  planted,  so  as  to 
reduce  production,  and  in  that  way  have 
the  farmer  get  a  higher  price.  We  would 
hurt  the  little  farmer  if  we  did  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done.  We  would  not  hurt 
the  big  farmer,  but  only  the  little  one, 
because  we  would  be  encouraging  the  big 
farmer  to  overproduce  and  thereby 
create  surpluses,  which  will  press  down 
on  the  little  farmer.  Therefore,  I  can¬ 
not  vote  for  the  amendment,  because  I 
am  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses,  and 
I  am  trying  to  make  certain  that  the 
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surpluses  do  not  accumulate  again.  I 
want  to  see  the  farmer  get  100  percent 
of  parity  in  the  market  place.  This  pro¬ 
posal  would  do  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  our  discussions 
in  committee  we  studied  the  problem 
very  closely.  The  restriction  would  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  would  defeat  our  objective.  As 
my  colleague  has  just  stated,  we  would 
say  to  the  farmer,  “We  are  going  to  limit 
you  to  $25,000  in  acreage  reserve  pay¬ 
ments.”  It  may  be  possible  that  there 
may  be  4  or  5  large  farmers  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  who  might  be  willing  to  take 
such  a  cut  in  their  allotted  acres  that  it 
would  require  payments  above  $25,000. 
By  doing  so,  they  would  not  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Secretary  to  attempt  to 
get  acreage  reductions  of  uneconomical 
proportions  from  smaller  farmers.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  denied 
the  privilege  of  selecting  the  acres  that 
he  feels  can  best  be  taken  out  of  produc¬ 
tion,  in  an  area  where  he  should  be  given 
the  broadest  discretion,  we  are  simply 
tying  his  hands.  In  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment  the  restriction  will  result  in  making 
the  soil  bank — I  will  not  say  it  will  be 
rendered  inoperative,  but  it  will  certainly 
hamper  the  Secretary  and  may  prevent 
him  from  retiring  from  production  the 
full  number  of  acres  established  as  an 
acreage-reserve  goal. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  purpose  of 
the  acreage  reserve  is  to  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  allotted  acreage.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  it.  Whether  the  acreage  is 
taken  from  a  small  farm  or  a  large  farm 
or  a  medium-sized  farm  should  make  no 
difference,  because  our  purpose  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  huge  surpluses,  and  not  further 
aggravate  them.  If  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  and  freedom  of 
decision  on  the  part  of  all  farmers  are 
curtailed,  we  may  find  that  the  soil  bank 
will  result  in  a  lot  of  uneconomic  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
I  wish  the  Record  clearly  to  state  that 
the  reason  I  voted  for  the  preceding 
amendment  was  that  the  spokesman  for 
the  administration — and  the  soil-bank 
proposal,  by  the  way,  is  an  administra¬ 
tion  proposal — had  stated  publicly  on 
the  floor  that  the  $25,000  limitation  is 
adequate  to  take  care  of  it.  That  is  the 
only  reason  that  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  was  that 
statement  made?  It  was  not  made  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  There  was  no  limi¬ 
tation  before  the  committee  on  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram.  That  was  never  mentioned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand.  If  the 
distinguished  chairman  will  allow  me  to 
continue,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  while 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  is  vastly 
preferable  to  the  original  form  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  I  still  think 
it  is  unrealistic.  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
why  I  think  it  is  unrealistic.  It  is 
coupled  now  with  the  $25,000  limitation 
on  the  acreage  reserve.  The  acreage 
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reserve  is  presumed  to  be,  in  general, 
about  a  50-percent  payment  for  what 
the  production  value  would  be  if  the 
acreage  was  actually  used  to  produce. 
Therefore,  the  $25,000  acreage  reserve 
limitation  is  about  equal  to  $50,000  of 
total  production. 

If  the  $100,000  figure  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is 
adopted,  it  would  mean  that  we  would 
be  applying  a  limitation  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  line  with  what  we  have 
been  planning,  because  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  suggest  that  it  is  hoped  to  retire 
in  the  soil  bank  one-third  of  the  acreage 
of  any  sizable  holdings.  That  puts  the 
$50,000  productive  value  against  the 
$100,000  productive  value,  and  I  believe 
it  indicates  very  clearly  that  we  are  not 
adopting  a  limitation  which  is  in  line 
with  the  real  program,  that  of  retiring 
10  or  15  percept  of  the  acreage. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  well  knows,  the  2  figures 
would  be  hopelessly  inconsistent  with 
each  other  in  the  2  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  would  dislike  to  see  even  the 
more  generous  figure  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  adopted,  although 
I  greatly  prefer  his  figure  to  the  one  orig¬ 
inally  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Therefore  I  completely  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  the  argument  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  in¬ 
cludes  as  one  of  its  principle  features 
in  the  soil  bank  section  a  provision  to 
secure  the  retirement  from  production  of 
allotted  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  incentive  provided 
in  the  bill  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  allotted  acres  the 
provision  to  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  referred  as  reserved 
acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  stated,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  full 
power  to  pay  whatever  incentive  may  be 
necessary  to  encourage  the  farmers  to 
take  their  allotted  acres  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  so  as  not  further  to  aggravate  our 
present  surpluses. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  the  principle  of  the 
bill  that  there  be  an  incentive  to  retire 
allotted  acres  as  reserve  acres  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  as  I  have  under¬ 
stood  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
he  has  stated  to  the  Senate  that  his  re¬ 
liance  upon  this  feature  of  the  bill  to 
bring  about  the  retirement  of  adequate 
acres  to  bring  production  into  balance 
with  demand  has  been,  first,  that  it  is 
voluntary;  second,  that  there  is  an  added 
incentive  to  bring  about  a  retirement  of 
allotted  acres;  and,  third,  that  if  the 
incentive  is  held  out,  and  possibly  25 
or  50  or  75  percent  of  the  farmers  do 


not  respond,  the  remaining  percentage 
may  respond  to  the  extent  that  the  over¬ 
all  program  will  be  successful  in  bringing 
about  the  retirement  of  an  adequate 
number  of  allotted  acres  to  accomplish 
the  result  of  a  decrease  in  production  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  demand? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  $25,000  limitation  which  we  have 
placed  on  the  reserve-acre-retirement 
program  is  a  brake  or  a  self-imposed 
limitation  upon  the  opportunity  of  the 
farmers  to  make  it  successful? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  it  is  a  brake 
that  the  Congress  will  have  imposed, 
should  the  so-called  Jenner  amendment 
become  law. 

Mr.  KERR.  Having  placed  that  lim¬ 
itation,  if  we  place  a  $100,000  limitation 
on  the  loan  available  to  a  farmer  who 
produces  from  his  allotted  acres  which 
he  does  not  retire  from  production,  un¬ 
der  the  other  phase  of  the  soil-bank 
program,  it  is  merely  another  limitation 
which  will  result,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
production  of  an  amount  greater  than 
the  $100,000  would  provide  for,  thereby 
creating  production  which  would  not  be 
available  for  loans,  and  thereby  creating 
a  further  weight  on  the  overall  market 
for  the  particular  product? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  farmer, 
either  large  or  small,  would  be  limited 
in  his  production  because  of  acreage 
allotments.  In  other  words,  he  could 
not  produce  all  he  desired  without  in¬ 
curring  marketing  penalties. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  talking  about  his 
allotted  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  So  if  he  has  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  allotted  acres  under  the  existing 
law,  then,  under  the  amendment  just 
adopted,  he  could  not  retire  enough  to 
get  more  than  $25,000  of  benefits  with 
the  limitation  on  his  allotted  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  am 
complaining  about.  He  may  be  1  or  2 
or  3  in  the  community  who  might  be 
willing  to  retire  a  large  proportion  of  his 
allotted  acres,  while  the  remaining  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  area  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  KERR.  Having  done  that,  if  he 
still  has  allotted  acres  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  corn  or  wheat  or  rice  or  cotton, 
that  would  put  him  in  a  bracket  where 
he  would  have  a  greater  production  than 
the  $100,000  loan  would  provide  for,  and 
then  his  only  other  alternative  would  be 
to  dump  his  entire  production  on  the 
market,  which  would  be  a  burden  on 
everyone  producing  that  commodity.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect.  I  misunderstood  the  Senator  a 
moment  ago.— 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  believe  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  production  on  allotted  acres. 
There  are  many  wheat  producers  who 


produce  crops  at  present  under  their 
allotted  acres  valued  at  more  than  $100,- 
000.  Such  a  producer  could  place  only 
$100,000  of  his  crop  under  price  support 
loans,  and  if  he  could  not  find  anyone  to 
finance  his  retaining  the  rest  of  it 
until  the  market  price  firmed  up,  he 
would  have  to  dump  his  product  on  the 
market  and  thereby  ruin  the  market,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  all  other 
farmers. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  wheat  producer 
would  have  to  have  his  certificate  to 
qualify  him  to  sell  his  wheat.  If  he  were 
in  excess  of  his  allotted  acres,  of  course 
he  would  be  under  penalty  if  he  sold  any 
wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  So,  we  have  a  problem 
here.  While  we  admit  that  only  a  few 
producers  would  be  affected  above 
$50,000,  we  would  foreclose  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  possibly  many  acres  from  wheat, 
because  that  would  put  the  farm  opera¬ 
tors  in  a  position  where  they  could  not 
qualify  one  way  or  the  other.  There¬ 
fore,  I  think  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  might  have 
more  commonsense  than  is  indicated 
simply  by  the  figure  $100,000  as  against 
$50,000.  Other  factors  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  First,  we  must  have  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments,  and  if  the 
farmer  is  growing  more  wheat  than  is 
represented  by  a  loan  of  $100,000  or  a 
loan  of  $50,000,  we  simply  foreclose  that 
man’s  farm  operations,  because  we  deny 
him  the  right  to  a  commodity  loan  when 
he  is  in  compliance  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  sound.  On  the 
face  of  it,  we  might  question  the  figure 
of  $100,000,  but  when  we  study  the  pre¬ 
cise  aspects  of  the  question,  it  is  not  un¬ 
just  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  permit 
a  farmer  to  remain  in  compliance  and  to 
qualify  for  a  commodity  loan.  If  we  fail 
to  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  we  shall  place 
the  entire  program  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  state  to  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  an  improvement 
on  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah.  But  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  farmer 
who  produces  cotton  far  in  excess  of 
$100,000  worth,  we  must  ask  what  is  he 
going  to  do  with  it  if  he  cannot  borrow 
on  it  to  pay  current  expenses  and  things 
of  that  kind?  The  answer  is  obvious— 
he  is  going  to  dump  the  commodity  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  will  yield  further,  that  is  exactly 
the  reason  why  I  say  that  even  though 
the  farmer  may  be  in  complete  com¬ 
pliance,  he  would  be  denied  a  loan,  and 
the  ultimate  result  would  be  noncom¬ 
pliance,  which  would  jeopardize  the  en¬ 
tire  program  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct.  As  he  knows,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  already  es¬ 
tablished  acreage  allotments  for  the 
basic  commodities.  That  was  done  on 
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the  assumption  that  the  law  then  on 
the  statute  books  would  be  the  one  by 
which  he  would  be  guided.  But  here  we 
are  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  We  have  noted  that  a  few  com¬ 
modity  loans  were  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  no  one  would 
express  approval  of  such  a  situation. 
However,  if  we  prevent  many  fanners 
from  qualifying  for  commodity  loans,  we 
shall  place  the  entire  program  in  jeop¬ 
ardy. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  even  though  some  of  us  are 
critical  of  allowing  one  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  a  loan  of  $50,000,  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  might  well  be  jeopardized  if  we  so 
restrict  it  that  we  make  it  impractical 
and  impossible  for  producers  to  comply. 

On  wheat  a  double  restriction  is  im¬ 
posed.  First,  an  acreage  allotment; 
second,  a  marketing  certificate  is  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  the  farmer  to  market 
what  he  might  produce  in  excess  of  the 
quota.  Thereby,  he  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  sell  in  excess  of  his  quota. 

On  cotton,  the  producer  might  sell  in 
excess  of  the  amount  permitted  by  the 
program,  because  we  say  he  cannot  get  a 
commodity  loan  in  excess  of  $50,000.  He 
will  say,  “What  is  the  use?  That  would 
be  only  a  fraction  of  my  crop;  therefore, 
I  will  disregard  the  acreage  allotment;  I 
will  disregard  the  program.  I  will  try  to 
sell  on  the  open  market  for  what  I  can 
get.” 

Then,  without  compliance,  more  cot¬ 
ton  will  be  thrown  onto  the  market  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  a  higher 
commodity  loan  limit  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  such  as  a  $100,000  limit,  thereby 
assuring  a  greater  degree  of  compliance 
on  the  part  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  an 
effort  is  now  being  made,  I  am  sure,  by 
many  Senators  to  carry  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  Congress.  His  recommen¬ 
dation  No.  4  is  headed  “Dollar  Limit  On 
Price  Support,”  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  average  size  of  American  farms  in 
American  agriculture,  as  measured  by  capi¬ 
tal  or  by  acres,  has  rapidly  increased.  To 
the  degree  that  this  trend  is  associated  with 
the  development  of  more  economic  and  more 
efficient  farm  units  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
farm  families  and  of  the  Nation.  To  the 
degree,  however,  that  it  has  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  risk  for  large  farm  business  by 
reason  of  price  supports,  it  is  much  less 
wholesome  and  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
traditional  family  farm. 

When  that  matter  was  discussed  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  with  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  his  assistants, 
they  realized  the  proposal  was  still  in 
the  process  of  being  studied,  and  they 
were  not  ready  to  make  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

All  of  us,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  are 
more  than  willing  to  try  to  keep  the 
small-sized  farm  in  operation.  I  favor 
that.  But  that  objective  will  never  be 
accomplished  in  the  manner  which  is 
now  being  suggested. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  All  of  us  want  to 
help  the  small  farmer.  Under  the  soil 
bank  program,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  is  that  the  acreage  must  be  re¬ 
duced  if  any  production  is  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  big  farmer.  The  small 
farmer,  the  man  farming  80,  90,  100,  160, 
or  200  acres,  is  the  fellow  we  are  trying 
to  help. 

The  farmer  who  has  only  30  or  40  acres 
of  corn  allocation  is  not  going  to  take 
any  of  his  acreage  out  of  production. 
He  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  He  farms 
his  land  by  himself.  He  is  not  going  to 
go  through  the  field,  farm  20  acres,  and 
leave  2  acres  lie  idle.  We  know  he  will 
not  do  that. 

So,  if  we  are  to  secure  any  acreage  re¬ 
duction  under  the  acreage  reserve  plan 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  acreage 
of  the  big  operators.  If  we  are  for  the 
small  farmer  and  want  to  help  him,  then 
we  should  not  place  any  restrictions  in 
the  bill.  If  we  do,  the  big  farmer  will 
continue  to  grow  as  much  as  he  ever  did, 
perhaps  more,  and  will  run  the  prices 
down  on  the  small  farmer. 

That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  soil  bank.  We  simply  cannot  take 
any  other  meaning  from  it.  We  might 
as  well  face  the  issue  that  if  we  are  for 
the  small  farmer  and  want  to  help  him, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  the 
acreage  reduction  and  the  decrease  in 
production  on  the  big  farmer,  because 
the  little  farmer  just  cannot  afford  to  do 
those  things.  He  will  not  split  a  10 -acre 
or  a  20-acre  field  in  order  to  take  out 
1,  2,  or  5  acres,  and  place  them  in  the 
soil  bank  or  the  conservation  bank.  He 
simply  will  not  do  that. 

I  shall  have  to  disqualify  myself,  pos¬ 
sibly,  because  I  operate  a  fairly  large¬ 
sized  farm.  But  I  am  pleading  with 
Senators  that  if  they  want  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses  and  to  make  certain  that  surpluses 
do  not  accrue  in  the  future,  and  if  they 
want  to  help  the  little  farmer  and  to 
keep  prices  up,  then  we  should  not  agree 
to  this  amendment.  But  if  we  do  not 
care,  if  we  want  more  production  instead 
of  less  production,  then  go  ahead  and 
place  a  limitation  on  the  farmers. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  2  minutes 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  more  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  object  to  a  $100,000  loan  limita¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  object  to 
any  limitations. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  would  object 
to  any  limitation  whatever? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  because  any 
kind  of  limitation  would  defeat  the  very 
thing  we  were  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  was  my  contention ; 
but  the  $100,000  limitation  would,  in  my 
opinion,  meet  the  basic  objectives  sought. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  if  a  farmer  is  dis¬ 
qualified  from  getting  a  commodity  loan, 
then  he  may  stay  outside  the  program 
and  produce  all  the  cotton  he  can  on  his 
100  acres,  and  sell  it  on  the  cash  market 
for  whatever  it  may  bring. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  he  werei,given  an 
incentive  to  come  under  the  program,  he 
would  retire  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
land  and  remain  in  compliance.  This 
would  help  to  stabilize  farm  markets. 

If  the  market  is  ruined,  it  will  be  ruined 
also  for  the  family-sized  farmers,  whom 
the  Senator  so  well  champions. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  not  a  Sen¬ 
ator  on  .the  floor  who  has  not  received 
complaints  from  small  farmers  that  their 
acreage  allocations  for  corn  and  other 
crops  were  so  meager  that  they  could  not 
get  along  under  them.  Therefore,  we 
know  the  small  farmers  are  not  going  to 
turn  over  any  of  their  acreage  to  the 
conservation  or  acreage  reserve.  We 
know  that  if  we  are  going,  to  help  the 
small  farmer,  if  we  are  going  to  reduce 
surpluses,  and  if  we  are  to  raise  prices, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  produc¬ 
tion  away  from  the  big  farmers.  By 
adopting  the  amendment,  we  shall  be  de¬ 
feating  the  very  thing  that  I  know  we  are 
trying  to  do.  We  are  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  3  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  promised  to  yield 
first  for  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  say  I  am  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  It  seems 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  approach  the  farm 
problem  by  saying  that  we  have  to  pay 
the  absentee  farmers,  the  multimillion¬ 
aire  farmers,  to  take  their  land  out  of 
production.  It  was  never  intended  that 
we  subsidize  that  type  of  dude  farming. 

Out  of  every  600,000  loans  which  went 
to  the  wheat  farmers,  554,000  were  un¬ 
der  $5,000;  20,184  were  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000;  9,490  were  between  $10,000 
and  $25,000;  and  only  1,068  loans  in  the 
whole  United  States  were  over  $25,000. 

When  the  loan  figure  is  raised  to 
$100,000,  as  is  proposed,  or  whether  it  be 
left  at  $50,000,  the  numbers  would  di¬ 
minish  substantially  again. 

On  com,  there  were  283,605  loans  be¬ 
low  $5,000;  10,842  loans  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000;  957  loans  between  $10,000 
and  $25,000;  and  only  104  loans  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $25,000  last  year. 

On  oats,  42,845  loans  were  under  $5,- 
000;  4,800  were  between  $5,000  and  $10,- 
000;  59  loans  were  between  $10,000  and 
$25,000;  and  only  10  loans  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

On  barley,  33,185  loans  were  under 
$5,000;  518  loans  were  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000;  183  were  between  $10,000 
and  $25,000;  and  66  were  over  $25,000. 

On  sorghum,  30,753  loans  were  under 
$5,000;  1,643  were  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000;  401  loans  were  between  $10,- 
000  and  $25,000;  and  25  loans  were  in 
excess  of  $25,000. 

On  soybeans,  59,717  loans  were  under 
$5,000;  746  were  between  $5,000  and  $10,- 
000;  56  loans  were  between  $10,000  and 
$25,000;  and  only  5  loans  were  in  excess 
of  $25,000  for  soybeans. 

When  the  figure  is  raised  to  $50,000  or 
$100,000,  a  substantial  number  of  those 
loans  would  be  eliminated. 
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Less  than  2,000  farmers  would  he  af¬ 
fected,  even  by  the  $25,000  figure.  In¬ 
creasing  the  amount  to  $100,000  would 
reduce  the  number  by  at  least  half. 

The  amendment  previously  adopted, 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  would  limit  the  payment  which 
any  single  farmer  could  receive  under 
the  soil  bank  plan  to  $25,000. 

As  an  example,  there  is  one  farmer  in 
this  country,  if  he  can  be  called  a  farm¬ 
er,  who  has  a  340,000  wheat-acreage  al¬ 
lotment.  He  would  be  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  check  from  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  amount  of  about 
$3,400,000  for  doing  nothing  but  letting 
one-half  of  his  farm  operations  stay  idle. 

Certainly  we  are  not  trying  to  take 
care  of  that  family,  and  I  am  not  joining 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  taking  care 
of  it. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  both  these 
amendments,  placing  some  safeguards 
on  the  expenditures,  thereby  limiting  the 
benefits  to  real  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FIT  I  UNDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  answer  the  Senator  who 
answered? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Russell  amendment  to  the 
Williams  amendment,  but  when  and  if  it 
is  adopted,  or  if  it  is  adopted,  I  see  no 
alternative  but  to  vote  against  the  Wil¬ 
liams  amendment. 

I  favor  the  limitation  of  loan  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  farmer.  I  favor  that,  how¬ 
ever,  in  connection  with  a  program  of 
an  adeqluate  amount  of  incentive  to 
bring  about  the  retirement  of  allotted 
acres. 

As  I  understand,  the  soil  bank  proposal 
as  it  came  to  the  Senate,  contained  a 
section  calculated  to  provide  incentives 
to  bring  about  retirement  of  allotted 
acreage. 

It  embodied  a  provision  which  was 
unrestricted,  whereby  if  the  Secretary 
could  not  secure  retirement  by  opera¬ 
tors  of  average  sized  farms,  he  could 
secure  very  substantial  retirement  of 
acreage  from  big  farmers. 

However,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Jen- 
ner  amendment,  we  have  limited  the 
Secretary  to  such  an  extent  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
bring  about  the  retirement  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  allotted  acres.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  that,  we  then  fix  it  so  that  if 
a  man  wants  to  plant  all  of  his  al¬ 
lotted  acres,  and  have  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  $100,000  worth  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  has  no  alternative  except  either 
to  hold  them  out  of  production  without 
compensation,  or  put  them  into  produc¬ 
tion  and  dump  his  production  on  the 
market,  regardless  of  price,  although  he 
may  be  in  full  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
allotment  of  acres. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  the  Russell 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  but  then 
I  think  the  Williams  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  Jenner  amendment, 
would  have  to  be  defeated,  or  we  would 


have,  by  our  own  action,  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  soil  bank  to  work. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  a  moment  ago 
read  into  the  Record  the  figures  which 
illustrate  why  we  are  now  considering 
this  question,  namely,  the  farmers  have 
not  been  complying  with  acreage  con¬ 
trols.  Had  they  complied  with  acreage 
controls,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
surpluses.  There  would  have  been  high 
prices  for  the  farmer.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  we  are  considering  the  pending 
measure.  The  farmers  have  not  com¬ 
plied  with  acreage  reductions,  and  they 
have  grown  more  than  they  should  have. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Why  would  they  not 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  $50,000  provision? 
According  to  the  past  history,  only  104 
corn  farmers  complied. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Only  104  corn 
farmers  who  complied  with  acreage  con¬ 
trols.  A  fanner  has  to  comply  with 
acreage,  controls  before  he  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  rest  of  the  program.  Corn 
farmers  generally  did  not  do  that.  Only 
104  complied.  That  is  why  huge  sur¬ 
pluses  were  piled  up.  That  is  why  we 
have  low  prices. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  With  $50,000  it 
would  take  in  practically  every  farmer, 
and  with  $100,000  there  would  be  only 
5  or  6  exceptions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  does  the 
Senator  get  his  figures? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  From  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Those  are  figures 
of  farmers  who  complied  with  acreage 
controls  and  took  advantage  of  support 
prices.  Those  few  did.  There  must  be 
hundreds  and  hundreds  more  who  did 
not.  That  is  why  there  are  the  huge  sur¬ 
pluses.  That  is  why  we  have  low  prices. 
That  is  the  aspect  the  Senator  is  over¬ 
looking.  The  figures  prove  my  point,  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  knows  there  are  more 
than  104  fanners  in  the  United  States 
who  are  growing  those  quantities.  The 
Senator  would  defeat  the  very  thing  he  is 
trying  to  do,  because  the  little  farmer 
cannot  reduce  his  acreage.  He  cannot 
put  anything  in  the  soil  bank.  He  does 
not  have  enough  acreage  now.  If  acre¬ 
age  reductions  are  not  obtained  from  the 
big  farmers,  none  will  be  obtained.  If 
acreage  reductions  are  not  obtained, 
there  will  be  more  surpluses,  and  there 
will  be  lower  farm  prices  rather  than 
higher  farm  prices.  I  think  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  ET  .T  .FINDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  Record  stand  as  it  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  in  which 
he  said  farmers  had  not  complied  with 
acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  I  did  not  say  all  of  them  had  not; 
some  of  them  had  not. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Wheat  farmers  and 
cotton  farmers  have  complied  almost  100 
percent.  It  is  the  corn  farmers  who  have 
not  complied. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  what  I  was 
talking  about. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  cotton  and  wheat 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  do  not  think  a  $50,000 
limitation  would  impose  any  hardship 
on  the  farmers  of  ..America.  It  would 
work  this  way:  A  farmer  could  take  up 
to  $50,000  in  loans.  Over  and  above 
that  amount  he  would  have  to  sell  on 
the  open  market  and  take  what  he  could 
get  for  his  products.  If  the  cash  market 
was  near  support  levels,  he  would  keep 
on  producing  and  selling  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  if  it  was  not  he  would  curtail 
production.  There  is  a  great  incentive 
now  for  a  farmer  to  pick  up  scattered 
pieces  of  land  in  order  to  increase  the 
size  of  his  farm.  The  bigger  a  farm  is, 
the  cheaper  is  the  cost  of  production 
usually  is. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  proposal 
very  carefully  would  have  to  admit  that 
a  provision  of  $50,000  would  impose  no 
hardship  on  the  average  farmer  of 
America  and  do  no  harm  to  the  program 
itself.  Instead,  it  would  help  make  it  a 
better  farm  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  any  other  Sen¬ 
ator  desire  to  be  heard?  If  no  other 
Senator  desires  to  speak - 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mi*.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  to  strike  out  “$50,000”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$100,000.” 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  as  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware. 

On  Friday  evening — may  we  have 
order,  Mr.  President?  A  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
den,  may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber, 
please? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  the  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
not  be  in  order.  If  the  Senator  seeks 
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recognition,  he  would  have  to  propose 
another  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  the  first  paragraph. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  deal¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  figures  in  the  first 
paragraph,  has  just  been  voted  on,  would 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  entire 
paragraph  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  in  order. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
may  continue. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE  ON  VOTE  ON  AIKEN 
AMENDMENT  ON  MARCH  9 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  me  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  so  that  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Knowland]  may  be  notified?  He 
desires  to  be  present  when  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  makes  his  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  now 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  Mr.  President. 

On  advice  of  other  Senators,  I  do  not 
expect  to  use  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  me  long  enough 
to  permit  me  to  thank  him  for  permit¬ 
ting  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  made  a  point 
of  order  that  after,  an  issue  had  been 
settled,  after  a  motion  to  reconsider  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  no  Senator  then 
could  change  his  vote  upon  recapitula¬ 
tion,  nor  could  the  Vice  President  then 
vote. 

I  rise  today  merely  to  advise  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  I,  my  staff,  and  to  some  extent 
the  Parliamentarian,  I  am  sure,  have 
been  studying  the  precedents  over  the 
weekend.  Insofar  as  we  can  ascertain, 
a  new  situation  was  presented  to  the 
Senate.  Within  a  narrow  field  it  was 
an  unprecedented  action. 

I  do  not  rise  today  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
open  it.  The  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Knowland] 
was  eminently  correct  in  his  observation 
that  whatever  rights  may  have  been 
available  to  the  junior  Senator  from 


Tennessee  or  to  any  other  Senator,  ex¬ 
pired  for  failure  to  challenge  the  par¬ 
liamentary  ruling,  immediately  after 
the  ruling  was  made.  So  I  rise  today, 
not  to  reopen  the  issue  or  to  debate  its 
merits,  but  merejji  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  a  new  precedent  was  established; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  point  of  order 
was  not  idly  made.  Indeed,  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  precedents  in  the  other 
body,  where  the  Speaker  by  custom 
many  times  votes  only  to  untie  an  issue, 
we  find  that  it  is  new  there,  too.  I  am 
not  now  undertaking,  as  I  have  said,  to 
reopen  the  issue  or  to  debate  its  merits 
or  demerits,  but  I  rise  merely  to  advise 
the.  Senate  that  an  unprecedented  sit¬ 
uation  then  faced  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Did  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  say  that  in  the  House,  the  Speaker 
can  vote  to  untie  a  tie  vote? 

Mr.  GORE.  By  precedent  and  custom, 
that  is  generally  the  only  time  when 
the  Speaker  does  vote. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  true.  But  if 
he  had  voted  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
which  he  has  a  right  to  do,  being  a 
Member  of  the  House,  he  could  not 
thereafter  vote  to  untie  a  tie  vote  in 
which  he  had  participated. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  before  the 
Senate  is  this:  If  there  is  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure  by  which  an  issue  is 
closed,  it  is  the  making  of  a  motion  to 
reconsider,  and  then  the  laying  of  that 
motion  on  the  table.  Indeed,  in  this 
particular  case  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  moved  to  reconsider.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Knowland]  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
agreed  to.  That  is  as  final  an  act  as 
the  Senate  can  take  to  close  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  an  issue.  It  operates  with  such 
finality  that  the  issue  can  then  be  re¬ 
considered  only  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
unanimous  consent ;  second,  by  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rule,  which  motion,  if  it 
to  carry  requires  the  favorable  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senator  present  and 
voting. 

I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  the 
moral  suasion  presented  so  eloquently 
and  forcefully  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Knowland]  was 
strong.  Certainly  the  Vice  President 
should  have  been  allowed  to  untie  the 
isue.  But  the  proper  way  to  have  done 
it,  according  to  the  parliamentary  rules, 
was  to  reconsider  the  issue.  Procedure 
by  which  to  do  that  was  open  to  the 
Senate.  That  procedure,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
was  not  taken.  For  that  reason,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  raised  a 
point  of  order — not  to  deny  the  Vice 
President  the  right  to  vote,  but  to  deny 
him  the  right  to  vote  unless  and  until 
the  parliamentary  rules  governing  the 
procedure  in  the  Senate  were  followed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 


Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi’om  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Tennessee  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  error  which  occurred  at  the 
desk  was  not  determined  until  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  well 
under  way? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  merely 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
was  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  think  that  adds 
strength  to  the  moral  position  taken  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  California. 
However,  conflicting  parliamentary  in¬ 
terpretations  and  views  were  rendered 
by  the  Chair  at  that  time.  I  recognize 
fully  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  has  said. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  delay  the  Senate,  but  I  do 
not  want  the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  stand  unchal¬ 
lenged. 

In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  again  to  the  de¬ 
bate  which  occurred  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  as  it  appears  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  March  9,  1956, 
commencing  at  page  3913.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  which  was  presented 
the  other  evening — as  Senators  who 
then  were  present  will  recall — was  that 
on  the  vote  on  the  so-called  Aiken 
amendment,  the  Vice  President,  who  was 
then  presiding,  was  misinformed  as  to 
the  result,  and  announced  it  as  46  yeas 
to  45  nays. 

The  customary  motion  to  reconsider 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  I  made  the  motion  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table.  That  motion  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  vote  of  46  to  41.  It  was  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  time  that  the  colloquy  and 
discussion  to  which  I  have  referred  took 
place. 

As  was  pointed  out  the  other  evening, 
the  Vice  President  was  in  the  chair  and 
presiding  during  this  whole  time.  He 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  break  a  tie. 
He  has  an  opportunity  to  vote  only  when 
there  is  a  tie.  Had  the  vote  been  the 
other  way,  and  had  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  been 
lost  46  to  45,  obviously  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  would  not  have  been  able  to  vote. 
He  was  not  able  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
the  announcement  from  the  clerk  that 
the  motion  had  carried  46  to  45.  It  was 
only  when  the  recapitulation  took  place 
and  when  it  was  determined  that  the 
vote  was  a  tie,  that  the  Vice  President, 
under  the  Constitution,  had  the  right  to 
cast  his  vote. 

As  the  minority  leader  stated  the  other 
night,  the  Senate  having  gone  through 
the  process  of  a  vote,  and  announce¬ 
ment  having  been  made  based  upon  mis¬ 
information  given  to  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  had  carried,  and  we  hav¬ 
ing  won  a  second  victory — if  the  first 
announcement  had  been  correct — by  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  which  car- 
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ried  by  an  even  larger  margin,  at  that 
time  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
rose  and  indicated  that  he  understood 
there  was  some  discrepancy,  because  one 
of  the  clerks  had  got  one  total  and  an¬ 
other  a  different  total,  and  asked  that 
there  be  a  recapitulation. 

Some  discussion  took  place  at  that 
point,  but  before  the  question  was  final¬ 
ly  decided  the  minority  leader  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
would  then  be  confronted  with  the  same 
parliamentary  situation  which  would 
have  been  presented  had  the  correct  to¬ 
tal  been  given  to  the  Chair.  It  was  made 
very  clear  that  at  that  point  the  Vice 
President  would  be  able  to  vote. 

It  was  only  upon  this  parliamentary 
ruling  that  the  minority  leader  then 
asked  that  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  join  in  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  that  there  be  a  recapitulation.  Of 
course,  the  Record  is  very  clear  in  that 
regard. 

It  is  now  the  contention  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader — and  it  was  his  conten¬ 
tion  at  that  time — that  when  that  unan¬ 
imous  consent  was  given,  when  the  par¬ 
liamentary  ruling  was  requested  of  the 
Chair,  and  when  that  ruling  was  not 
challenged  by  any  Member,  and  when 
the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  gave  its  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  at  that  point  it  had  the 
effect  of  rolling  back  the  legislative  proc¬ 
ess  to  what  it  would  have  been  at  the 
time  the  vote  was  announced,  had  it 
been  correctly  announced  at  that  point. 
I  believe  that  view  is  sustained  by  the 
fact  that  when  this  entire  operation  was 
concluded  the  minority  leader  then 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  vote,  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  should  be  considered,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  having  to  make  that 
motion  all  over  again. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
precedents  in  the  House.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate,  I  should  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  precedents  which  I  think  have  some 
interest  in  this  connection. 

Hind’s  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  section  5969,  volume  5: 

The  Speaker  has  voted  when  a  correction 
on  the  day  after  the  rollcall  has  created  a 
condition  wherein  his  vote  would  be  deci¬ 
sive. 

Where  a  Member  votes  and  the  Journal 
fails  to  include  his  name  among  the  yeas 
and  nays,  he  may  demand  a  correction  as  a 
matter  of  right  before  the  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

On  December  4,  1876,  the  House,  by  a  vote 
of  156  yeas  to  78  nays — exactly  the  two- 
thirds  vote  required — suspended  the  rules 
and  passed  a  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  providing  for 
special  committees  to  investigate  the  recent 
presidential  election  in  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  South  Carolina. 

On  the  following  day,  December  5,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  moved 
that  the  Journal  and  Record  be  corrected  so 
as  to  include  the  name  of  Mr.  Harris  M. 
Plaisted,  of  Maine,  in  the  negative  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  submitted  the 
previous  day  by  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  it  was  the  right 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  to  have  his  vote 
recorded  upon  the  said  resolution  upon  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Plaisted  that  he  did 
vote  in  the  negative  when  his  name  was 
called. 


Mr.  Benoni  S.  Fuller,  of  Indiana,  asked  that 
the  Journal  and  Record  might  be  further 
corrected  so  as  to  show  that  he  voted  in  the 
affirmative  upon  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
stating  that  he  was  present  and  so  voted 
when  his  name  was  called. 

The  Speaker  decided,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Plaisted,  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
was  entitled  to  have  his  name  recorded. 

And  therefore  the  names  of  Mr.  Plaisted 
and  Mr.  Fuller  were  recorded,  the  first  in  the 
negative  and  the  last-named  Member  in  the 
affirmative,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  afore¬ 
said  resolution. 

After  the  two  votes  had  been  recorded  the 
Speaker  said: 

"The  vote  on  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Hewitt,  as 
announced,  was,  ayes  156,  noes  78.  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  omission  on  each  side. 
The  votes  omitted,  if  correctly  recorded, 
would  have  made  the  vote  157  to  79.  The 
Speaker  was  ready  on  yesterday  to  have 
voted,  as  was  his  constitutional  right,  if  his 
vote  would  have  produced  a  result  either 
way;  and  if  the  Journal  had  shown  the  vote 
to  be  157  to  79  he  would  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  still  making  the  two-thirds.  *  *  * 
The  Chair  must  insist  upon  his  right  to  vote 
in  the  case  that  his  vote  would  produce  a 
result.  *  *  *  The  Chair,  then,  exercises  that 
right,  and  asks  that  his  vote  may  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  affirmative.” 

The  other  House  precedent  is,  from 
Hind’s  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  section  5970: 

In  case  of  error,  whereof  the  correction 
leaves  decisive  effect  to  the  Speaker’s  vote, 
he  may  exercise  his  right  even  though  the 
result  has  been  announced. 

The  Speaker’s  name  is  not  on  the  voting 
roll  and  is  not  ordinarily  called. 

On  July  19,  1882,  during  the  consideration 
of  the  contested  election  case  of  Smalls  v. 
Tillman,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  that  Tillman  was  not  elect¬ 
ed,  etc.,  and  the  announcement  was  made 
that  there  were  yeas  145,  nays  1,  not 
voting  145. 

The  vote  was  next  taken  on  the  resolution 
declaring  that  Smalls  was  elected,  etc.,  and 
there  were  yeas  140,  nays  5,  not  voting  145. 
The  Speaker  thereupon  voted,  making  yeas 
141,  nays  6,  a  total  of  146 — just  a  quorum. 

The  Speaker  thereupon  announced  that 
on  the  vote  preceding  the  last  there  had  been 
an  error  in  the  tabulation  and  that  in  reality 
the  result  on  the  resolution  declaring  Till¬ 
man  not  elected  had  been  yeas  144,  nays  1, 
a  total  of  145 — 1  less  than  a  quorum. 

The  Speaker  declared  that  he  would  vote, 
and  did  so,  making  the  result  145  yeas  and 
1  nay — a  quorum  voting. 

Mr.  Gibson  Atherton,  of  Ohio,  made  the 
point  of  order  that  the  Speaker  might  not 
vote  in  such  a  manner. 

After  debate,  the  Speaker  (Samuel  J.  Ran¬ 
dall,  of  Pennsylvania)  cited  precedents  in 
1803,  1849  to  show  that  such  a  vote  was 
proper.  He  further  said: 

“It  has  never  been  the  rule  or  practice 
for  the  Speaker’s  name  to  be  called  in  the 
regular  rollcall,  and  therefore  the  Speaker 
does  not  respond  to  the  rollcall  as  other 
Members  do,  nor  does  he  come  within  the 
provision  of  the  rule  which  is  applicable  to 
other  Members  whose  names  are  upon  the 
roll.” 

Therefore  the  Speaker  held  that,  while  a 
Member  might  not  have  his  vote  recorded 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  rollcall,  the 
Speaker  might. 

On  the  following  day  a  resolution  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  examination  of  this  act  of  the 
Speaker  was  introduced  and  debated,  but 
subsequently  withdrawn  after  a  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  matter. 

Of  course,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley]  is  emi¬ 


nently  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
Speaker  has  a  right,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  to  vote  upon  any  issue.  However, 
customarily  his  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  roll  call,  and  apparently  the  custom 
in  that  body  is  for  him  not  to  cast  his 
vote.  The  precedents  I  have  cited  indi¬ 
cate,  however,  that  when  errors  had  been 
found  in  the  House,  though  he  had 
passed  his  right  so  to  speak,  he  did  exer¬ 
cise  it.  The  difference  between  the  two 
presiding  officers  is  that  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  the  Vice  President  has  a  right 
to  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie.  Unless  the 
vote  is  correctly  announced  as  a  tie,  of 
course,  he  has  no  right  to  vote  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Over  the  weekend  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  both  the 
precedents  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  cites,  and 
other  precedents.  In  neither  of  the 
precedents  which  he  has  cited  is  there 
involved  the  question  of  reopening  an 
issue  on  which  a  motion  to  reconsider 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table.  It  is  that 
particular  element  which  has  not  been, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  find,  or  my  staff 
has  been  able  to  find,  before  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  will  in¬ 
dulge  me  further,  I  should  like  to  say  it 
is  true  that  the  Vice  President  has  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  untie  a  vote  in  the 
Senate.  Likewise,  every  Senator  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  vote  on  any  issue 
before  the  Senate.  However,  both  a 
Senator  and  the  Vice  President  must 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  vot¬ 
ing  at  such  time  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  that  opportunity  is  available. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  vast  difference 
is  that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  has  his 
opportunity  and  right  and  privilege  and 
obligation  to  vote  when  the  roll  is  called. 
The  Vice  President  never  gets  his  right 
to  vote  until  the  vote  of  the  Senate  has 
been  tabulated,  to  determine  whether  it 
is  a  tie  vote.  It  is  only  when  it  has  been 
determined  that  it  is  a  tie  vote  that  the 
Vice  President  is  able  to  exercise  his  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibilities. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  question  comes  down 
to  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  close  an 
issue  before  the  Senate,  and  then  abide 
by  the  rules  to  reopen  that  issue.  The 
opportunity  was  available  to  the  Senate 
in  two  ways.  Indeed,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  submitted  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request  that  the  vote  be  reconsidered 
in  order  to  preserve  orderly  procedure  in 
the  Senate  and  to  afford  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  the  right  to  vote.  That  consent 
was  objected  to.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
further  into  the  argument,  but  merely  to 
say  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  prece¬ 
dent  was  set  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were  not 
present  on  Friday  at  the  time  this  mat¬ 
ter  came  up  I  should  like  to  read  from 
the  Record  of  March  9,  at  page  3914, 
from  the  first  column : 

Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 
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The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Knowland.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recapitulation  will  show;  but  if  the  recapitu¬ 
lation  shall  show  a  tie  vote,  will  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  then  be  as  it  would  have 
been  at  that  point  if  a  tie  vote  had  been 
announced? 

The  Vice  President.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  Vice  President  then  would  have  one  of 
those  rare  opportunities  to  break  a  tie. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  a  compelling  factor  in  this  situation. 
The  facts  were  known  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Unanimous  consent  had 
been  given.  It  was  only  after  the  several 
discussions  had  taken  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  when  Senators,  under - 
'  standing  the  situation,  had  had  the  facts 
presented  to  them,  that  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  was  finally  given.  To  that  extent 
I  believe  that  that  had  the  legislative 
effect  of  rolling  back  the  process  to  the 
point  where  it  would  have  been  had  the 
correct  announcement  been  given  to  the 
Chair  by  the  clerk  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator’s  argument 
is  persuasive.  However,  it  must  stand 
alongside  of  two  other  parliamentary 
rulings,  or  the  giving  of  parliamentary 
advice.  Neither  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  has  read  nor  the  two  statements 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  proposes  to  read  are  rulings  which 
conclude  or  settle  the  issue.  They  con¬ 
stitute  parliamentary  advice  by  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer.  What  the  Senator  has 
read  must  be  measured  alongside  of  this 
statement: 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  under¬ 
stands  the  Senator  from  Texas  is,  in  effect, 
asking  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  vote 
on  the  Aiken  amendment  in  order  to  have 
a  recapitulation  of  that  vote.  The  recapitu¬ 
lation,  once  it  has  been  announced,  will  be, 
in  effect,  the  vote  which  will  be  recorded  in 
the  records  of  the  Senate. 

Continuing,  a  little  later  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord: 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  also  wishes 
to  make  another  parliamentary  ruling,  that 
once  the  recapitulation  has  been  made,  no 
Senator  may  change  his  vote.  The  recapitu¬ 
lation  will  stand  as  it  is. 

I  respectfully  say  that  all  three  rulings 
must  be  taken  together,  but  that  neither 
of  them  constitutes  positive  action,  such 
as  is  involved  in  laying  upon  the  table  a 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
where  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  falls  into  error  in  this  situation — 
if  I  may  be  pardoned  to  say  this  most 
respectfully — is  that  had  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  not  been  in  the  chair  and  presiding, 
or  had  been  out  of  town,  for  example,  a 
tie  vote  would  have  lost  the  amendment 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  There- 
*  fore,  if  that  had  occurred,  and  the  Vice 
President  had  not  been  present,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  would  not  have  had  the  privilege 
of  making  a  motion  to  reconsider  and  I 
would  not  have  had  the  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  motion  to  lay  his  motion  on  the 
table,  because  to  do  so  a  Senator  must 
have  voted  with  the  prevailing  side. 


In  that  case  the  prevailing  side  would 
have  been  the  side  of  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment,  because  we  would  have 
lost  the  vote,  instead  of  having  won  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  that  event,  even 
though  the  Vice  President  may  have 
returned  2  days  or  a  week  later,  if  the 
issue  was  still  unresolved  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  he  could  have  then  voted.  However, 
the  Senate  proceeded,  not  according  to 
the  set  of  circumstances  which  the  able 
Senator  from  California  has  described, 
but  proceeded  to  lay  upon  the  table,  by 
motion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  motion  to  reconsider,  thereby, 
so  far  as  the  parliamentary  procedure 
available  to  the  Senate  was  concerned, 
closihg  the  door  on  that  issue.  There 
were  two  ways  to  reopen  it,  but  neither 
way  was  used. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
respectfully  differ.  One  way  was  used, 
and  that  was  by  unanimous  consent 
given  by  the  Senate  to  roll  back  the  leg¬ 
islative  process  to  that  point.  I  think 
that  was  understood  by  all  Senators. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  is  one  point  which 
I  believe  should  be  noted  in  the  Record. 
I  tried  to  get  it  into  the  Record  the  other 
night  when  the  debate  was  underway. 
I  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  debate  indeed.  The  purpose  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
well  as  of  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
is  to  bring  out  what  the  true  sense  of 
the  Senate  is  in  connection  with  any 
vote. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  from  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  by  virtue  of  the  remarks  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  remarks  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  leader,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Vice 
President,  on  pages  3913  and  3914,  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  recapitulation 
was  to  find  out  what  the  true  sense  of 
the  Senate  was  at  that  time.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  recapitulation. 

If  our  good  friend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  had  had  his  way 
when  he  raised  his  point  of  order,  then 
indeed  the  true  sense  of  the  Senate  could 
not  have  been  had,  because  the  Vice 
President  would  have  been  deprived  of 
his  vote.  I  believe  the  Record  should 
show  that  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  raise  that  point  of  order 
would  have  been  after  the  announcement 
of  the  Vice  President: 

The  Vice  President.  That  Is  correct;  and 
the  Vice  President  then  would  have  one  of 
those  rare  opportunities  to  break  a  tie. 

If  that  parliamentary  point  was  to 
have  been  raised,  that  was  the  time  it 
should  have  been  raised.  Otherwise  the 
purpose  of  raising  it  would  only  have 
been  to  defeat  the  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  the  sense  of  the  Senate  was. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  agree.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  always  been  interested 
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in  parliamentary  procedure  and  has 
studied  the  subject  for  a  great  many 
years,  I  think  I  was  prouder  last  Friday 
night  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body  than 
I  had  ever  been  previously.  I  think  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  and 
the  Vice  President,  following  parliamen¬ 
tary  practice,  acted  quickly,  accurately, 
and  honorably  to  bring  out  the  true  re¬ 
sult  of  the  vote  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said,  parliamentary  rules  and  precedents 
are  built  up  as  a  result  of  deliberations 
of  this  body,  conducted  as  accurately,  as 
factually,  and  as  honorably  as  they  can 
be  conducted.  Parliamentary  rules  are 
based  greatly  on  the  honor  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  correctly  following  the 
procedures  laid  down  in  parliamentary 
practice  over  the  years, 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  the  error  on 
Friday  evening  was  discovered,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Vice  President  and  of 
the  minority  leader,  and  those  men  acted 
as  honorable  leaders  of  this  body.  Every 
Member  of  the  Senate  was  put  on  his 
honor  and  lived  up  to  that  obligation  by 
not  trying  to  take  any  advantage  of  the 
extraordinary  parliamentary  procedure 
that  came  about  because  of  a  factual 
error  in  connection  with  a  very  close 
vote. 

If  we  are  going  to  carry  forward  the 
debates  in  this  body  and  get  the  desired 
results,  we  could  not  do  so  on  a  more 
honorable  basis  or  on  a  higher  plane 
than  was  done  on  last  Friday  night.  I 
told  the  majority  leader,  and  I  think 
I  told  the  minority  leader,  that  I  was 
proud  of  their  quick  thinking  and  of  the 
honorable  way  in  which  they  acted. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
brought  this  situation  up,  is  an  honor¬ 
able  man.  He  did  not  try  to  break  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  get  a  cor¬ 
rect  record  at  that  time. 

The  facts  are  perfectly  simple  and  fun¬ 
damental.  As  the  minority  leader  has 
said,  the  Vice  President  cannot  vote  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  tie,  and  he  knows  there 
is  a  tie. 

Obviously,  he  would  have  voted  as  he 
did  vote  last  Friday  night  after  he  knew 
there  was  a  tie.  There  was  a  recapitula¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  recapitulation  no  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  tried  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  he  could  change  his  vote. 
So  there  was  a  tie  vote  and  the  Vice 
President  voted.  'We  all  acted  honor¬ 
ably,  and  the  result  was  as  has  been 
brought  out,  and  the  whole  country 
knows  it  today. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
last  Friday  night  when  the  matter  sud¬ 
denly  came  to  the  front.  I  was  proud 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  handled  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  by  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer,  the  Vice  President,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Parliamentarian.  I  think 
we  can  be  very  well  satisfied,  on  which¬ 
ever  side  we  are,  that  the  true  result  was 
brought  out  by  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  may  be 
setting  a  precedent  here.  If  so,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  one.  The  situation  was 
such  that  the  majority  had  voted  “Yea.” 
The  minority  leader  was  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  side.  The  result  was  announced. 
There  was  a  motion  to  reconsider  and  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  had  carried. 

Thereafter,  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  was  made  to  recapitulate  the  vote. 
The  minority  leader  agreed  to  that.  It 
required  unanimous  consent  to  recapitu¬ 
late.  When  the  recapitulation  was 
made  it  was  found  that  the  original  vote 
was  a  tie,  in  which  event  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  would  have  had  the  right  to  vote 
and  break  the  tie.  If  anyone  had  urged 
at  that  time  that  the  Vice  President  did 
not  have  a  right  to  break  the  tie,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  might  well 
have  been  objected  to  unless  the  right 
of  the  Vice  President  had  been  protected. 
When  Senators  gave  unanimous  consent 
to  recapitulate,  they  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  foreclose  the  Vice  President 
from  voting. 

I  think  we  have  a  correct  ruling. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  at  that  time  one  of  three  things 
could  have  been  done:  Either  that  the 
announcement  originally  made  was  cor¬ 
rect  and  that  the  motion  had  been 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  46  to  45,  or  that  it 
had  been  defeated  46  to  45,  or  that  it  was 
a  tie  vote.  A  motion  for  reconsidera¬ 
tion  would  have  been  made  just  as  I  felt 
when  the  vote  was  originally  made  and 
it  turned  out  the  way  it  did,  it  was  there¬ 
fore  again  necessary  to  make  a  motion 
to  reconsider  which  I  did  by  unanimous 
consent,  rather  than  taking  another 
rollcall. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seemed  to  me  that  no 
one  had  any  idea  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation.  The  minority  leader  was 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  indulgence.  I  know 
it  is  very  interesting  to  discuss  prece¬ 
dents  of  the  Senate  and  rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  We  have  to  have  them.  But,  at 
the  moment,  Mr.  President  the  cotton 
grower  is  getting  ready  to  plant  his  cot¬ 
ton,  and  instead  of  worrying  about  the 
planter  of  cotton  we  are  worrying  about 
what  precedent  was  established  last  week. 
Why  can  we  not  get  busy?  The  cotton 
farmers  will  not  know,  until  we  pass 
this  bill,  what  to  expect  this  year.  I 
think  it  is  important,  too. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Barkley!. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
eating  my  dinner  when  on  Friday  night 
last  this  question  arose. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  honored.  I 
shall  remain  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  I  had  been  present 
at  the  time  the  question  arose  I  would 
have  participated  in  the  discussion. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  one  funda¬ 
mental  thing  which  we  must  keep  in 
mind,  namely,  the  constitutional  right 


of  the  Vice  President  to  vote  in  case  of  a 
tie.  If  he  is  against  the  proposal  which 
is  before  the  Senate,  on  a  tie  vote  he 
would  not  have  to  vote,  because  it  would 
not  change  the  result.  A  tie  vote  de¬ 
feats  a  proposition.  Unless  he  wanted 
to  be  recorded  on  the  question  he  would 
not  vote.  The  only  effective  vote  of  the 
Vice  President  is  an  affirmative  vote. 

I  doubt  very  much,  Mr.  President, 
whether  the  Vice  President  can  be  de¬ 
prived  of  that  right  by  anything  that 
happens  based  upon  an  error  in  tallying 
a  rollcall  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has 
indicated,  the  Vice  President  does  not 
keep  a  tally  of  the  votes.  He  can  know 
there  is  a  tie  only  when  he  is  told  so  by 
the  tally  clerks,  who  rarely  make  a  mis¬ 
take.  They  are  amazingly  accurate.  I 
remember  John  Crockett  would  take  a 
roll  call  and  run  his  pencil  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  and  come  up  with 
the  result.  The  tally  clerks  are  accurate, 
although  they  can  make  a  mistake.  If 
they  make  a  mistake,  of  course,  it  is  an 
honest  mistake.  If  it  turns  out  that  it 
is  not  an  accurate  record,  if  a  mistake  is 
later  discovered,  it  cannot  deprive  the 
Vice  President  of  his  constitutional  right 
to  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  Vice  President 
had  a  right  to  vote.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  required  a  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  to  vacate  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider  in  order  that  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  could  cast  his  vote,  because  if  the 
vote  had  been  46  to  45  the  other  way,  and 
the  motion  had  been  made  by  those  who 
were  in  the  minority  but  who  would  have 
been  in  the  majority  if  the  motion  had 
carried,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  right 
to  cast  his  vote  if  the  proper  rollcall 
result  had  been  reported.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Vice  President 
had  the  right  to  vote. 

The  situation  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  different.  The  Speaker  can¬ 
not  untie  a  tie  vote  as  Speaker.  He  has 
a  fundamental  right  to  vote  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House.  By  custom,  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  name  is  not  called,  but  he  can  always 
order  that  his  name  be  called  in  order 
that  he  may  exercise  his  vote  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House.  But  when  he  asks 
that  his  name  be  called,  he  is  asking  it  as 
a  Member  of  the  House,  which  he  has  the 
right  tQ  do. 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber  for  a  moment,  because  I  recall 
that  when  I  was  the  majority  leader  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  McNary,  was  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  there  had  been  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  voted,  and  after  voting, 
but  before  recapitulation,  had  left  the 
Chamber. 

The  next  day,  when  the  result  of  that 
vote  was  on  our  desks,  it  showed  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  had  not  even 
voted.  His  name  was  not  on  the  roll¬ 
call.  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  but  I 
think  his  vote  would  have  decided  the 
result. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  in  all  that  he  has  stated.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  the  bill  was  lost  on  a  tie 
vote.  As  I  recall,  the  vote  was  38  to  38, 
although  I  am  not  certain  of  the  figures. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  recall 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  find  the 
then  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  in  order  to  break  the 
tie.  The  Vice  President  could  not  be 
located,  and  the  bill  was  lost  on  a  tie  vote. 

Upon  reading  the  newspaper  that  eve¬ 
ning,  in  which  the  vote  was  recorded,  as 
the  newspapers  used  to  do  quite  regu¬ 
larly,  the  result  of  the  vote  was  shown  as 
33  to  38.  I  happened  to  notice  that  my 
name  was  not  listed. 

The  next  morning  I  came  to  the 
Chamber  early  and  consulted  with  the 
majority  leader,  with  the  Parliamentar¬ 
ian,  and  other  persons.  A  resolution  was 
prepared  to  vacate  the  entire  proceed¬ 
ings  and  to  amend  the  Journal,  so  as  to 
make  it  reflect  the  truth  that  the  bill 
had  been  passed  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote,  whatever  the  vote  was. 

I  apprehended  that  a  very  violent  de¬ 
bate  might  take  place  on  the  resolution; 
but  as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  of¬ 
fered,  the  then  minority  leader,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Nary,  rose  in  his  place  and  said  that  he 
had  heard  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
vote,  and  knew  how  I  had  voted.  He 
chided  me,  as  I  recall,  because,  as  he 
claimed,  I  did  not  vote  quite  loud  enough 
as  a  general  proposition,  and  he  thought 
also  that  I  should  have  stayed  in  the 
Chambefi  during  the  recapitulation.  But 
he  admitted  the  facts  as  set  forth  in 
the  resolution,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  the  resolution  to  correct  the  Journal 
and  make  it  show  that  the  bill  had 
passed  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  confirming  my  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  incident.  The  action  was 
taken  by  offering  a  resolution  to  correct 
the  Journal  and  the  Record  arid  to  en¬ 
able  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  make  the  Journal 
show  the  truth  as  to  how  I  had  voted. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  correct,  even 
though  the  Senate  had  adjourned  over¬ 
night  and  had  come  back  the  next  day 
and  discovered  its  error. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
Senate  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
condone  an  error  in  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
because  it  is  the  fundamental  right  of 
every  Senator  to  vote  and  to  be  recorded 
as  to  how  he  votes.  Therefore,  I  doubt 
very  much  that  unanimous  consent  was 
necessary  or  was  required  in  order  to 
vacate  the  record  of  the  vote,  and  to 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
voted  and  how  he  voted.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  said,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  McNary,-  rose  and  said  he 
remembered  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  had  voted,  and  recalled  how  he 
had  voted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  read  the  precedent 
concerning  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia.  It  involved  almost 
precisely  the  procedure  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  requested  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  to  wit,  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  be  reconsidei*ed. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  Con- 
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stitution — and  I  have  read  it  a  few 
times — is  explicit  that  the  Vice  President 
has  a  right  to  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  But 
does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  think 
the  Constitution  is  any  more  explicit  as 
to  the  right  of  the  Vice  President  to  vote 
than  it  is  as  to  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
vote? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  except  that  the 
Constitution  prescribes  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Vice  President  can  vote ;  while 
a  Senator  can  vote  under  any  conditions 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  my  mind,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
right  of  the  Vice  President  to  vote  in  this 
body  and  the  right  of  a  Senator  to  vote. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  Senate  can  do 
anything  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  remark  was 
made  by  a  former  Vice  President,  who  is 
still  living  in  Texas  and  is  healthy  at  the 
age  of  87. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  know  that,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  his  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect;  because  when  a  Senator  acquiesces 
in  unanimous  consent,  he  waives  his 
right.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate, 
even  by  unanimous  consent,  can  deprive 
the  Vice  President  of  his  right  to  vote. 
The  Constitution  says  that  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  can  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  That  is 
the  only  part  he  can  take  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Senate. 

If  a  Senator  were  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Vice  President  not  be 
permitted  to  vote,  the  Vice  President 
would  have  no  right  to  object;  but  by 
that  fact  he  could  not  be  denied  his  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  about  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  the  right  of  a  Sen¬ 
ator  to  vote  and  depriving  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  his  constitutional  right  to  vote 
in  the  one  instance  in  which  he  may  vote. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Suppose  that  last 
Friday  night,  for  instance,  -unanimous 
consent  had  been  given  with  reference 
to  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Was  the  Vice  President  to  be  denied  his 
constitutional  right  to  vote  because  some 
Senator  objected  to  unanimous  consent 
to  vacate  the  vote  or  to  change  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Record?  I  do  not  think  so, 
because  the  Vice  President’s  right  to  vote 
is  a  constitutional,  fundamental  right. 

If  last  Friday  night  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  or  any  other  Senator,  had 
objected  to  unanimous  consent,  and  it 
had  been  withheld,  so  that  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider  had  stood,  al¬ 
though  the  result  might  have  been  the 
reverse,  which  could  happen  at  any  time, 
based  upon  a  falsity,  an  inaccurate  rec¬ 
ord,  or  a  mistake,  do  Senators  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  right  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  to  vote,  given  him  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  whether  the  error  had  been 
discovered  that  afternoon  or  the  next 
day,  was  to  be  denied,  because  some  Sen¬ 
ator  rose  and  objected  to  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  vacate  the  vote,  or  because  some 
other  proceeding  had  taken  place  since 
the  original  vote,  which  was  a  tie  vote? 
I  do  not  think  so. 


It  may  be  that  this  is  the  first  time 
this  particular  situation  has  arisen  in 
this  way  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  prompted  to  make  these  remarks 
merely  because  we  must  be  guided  in  the 
future  by  what  happens  today  in  the 
interpretation  in  this  case,  if  a  similar 
situation  should  again  arise. 

I  shall  lay  down  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot, 
either  by  indifference  of  the  Senate,  mis¬ 
take  of  the  Senate,  or  refusal  by  the 
Senate  to  grant  unanimous  consent  to 
bring  a  proceeding  back  to  the  position 
in  which  it  would  have  been  before  a  tie 
vote  had  been  anpounced,  deprive  the 
Vice  President  of  his  constitutional  right 
to  vote — because  legislation  may  turn  on 
such  action,  and  frequently  does. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Or  even  an  adverse  vote 
of  the  Senate  could  not  deprive  him  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  it 
could. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  the  observations  he  has  made.  I  had 
the  feeling  a  little  earlier  that  possibly 
this  precedent  might  be  left  to  rest  upon 
a  matter  of  courtesy  or  upon  a  matter  of 
the  granting  or  withholding  of  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  which,  while  sound  in  this 
case  due  to  the  foresighted  question  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Knowland,  might  not  always  be  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Personally,  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
point  of  view  so  ably  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  former  Vice  President  of  this 
body,  that  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Vice  President  to  vote  in  case  of  a  tie 
comes  into  operation  at  the  moment  the 
tie  vote  is  determined  and  that  no  rule  of 
the  Senate  and  no  agreement  can  destroy 
it  if  he  is  present  then  to  exercise  it. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  further  ob¬ 
servation  :  During  the  time  I  was  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  rules 
of  that  body.  I  recall  that  recapitula¬ 
tions  were  not  entirely  uncommon.  But 
a  recapitulation  was  never  an  idle  thing. 
That  is,  a  recapitulation  was  not  made 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
names  read  over  again;  a  recapitulation 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  vote  had  been  accurately  re¬ 
corded  and  accurately  reported. 

If  a  recapitulation  showed  that  an  er¬ 
ror  had  been  made,  then  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  correct  the  error,  whether 
the  error  was  an  error  in  the  addition  of 
the  votes  cast  or  an  error  in  a  failure  to 
record  a  vote  which  had  been  actually 
cast. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  duly 
elected  Member  of  that  body  and  may 
vote  on  any  question  if  he  so  desires. 
His  name  is  not  called  customarily,  but 
only  when  he  so  requests. 

Flowing  from  that  fact,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  also  enjoys  one  right  which 
the  Vice  President  does  not  have  in  the 
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Senate.  The  Speaker  may  make  a  tie 
vote  as  well  as  break  one.  That  is,  if 
the  yeas  are  ahead  one  vote,  the  Speaker 
may  ask  that  his  name  be  called  and 
then  vote  in  the  negative  to  create  the 
tie  that  loses  the  question.  The  Vice 
President,  as  we  know,  votes  only  when 
the  vote  is  already  tied. 

That  right  of  the  Speaker  to  cast  his 
vote  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  upheld  if  a 
recapitulation  showed  an  error,  which 
when  discovered  created  a  situation 
where  the  Speaker’s  vote  could  affect  the 
result. 

I  have  not  taken  the  occasion  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  precedents,  but  I  am  sure  the 
precedents  would  show  that  when  a  re¬ 
capitulation  was  made,  if  a  Member  was 
on  the  floor  and  actually  voted,  but  his 
vote  failed  to  be  recorded,  he  would  be 
accorded  the  opportunity  to  have  his 
vote  recorded,  so  that  the  error  could 
be  corrected,  and  the  proper  record  and 
proper  addition  made. 

In  the  matter  presently  before  the 
Senate,  the  recapitulation,  again,  was 
not  an  idle  thing.  If  there  had  been  any 
Senator  who  had  voted  on  Friday  night, 
but  whose  vote  failed  to  show  in  the  re¬ 
capitulation,  the  recapitulation  would 
have  let  the  Senator  have  his  vote  re¬ 
corded,  although  he  could  not  have 
changed  his  vote;  and  a  Senator  who  had 
not  voted,  would  not  have  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  voting.  But  any  Sena¬ 
tor  who  had  voted,  and  whose  vote  was 
either  wrongly  recorded  or  not  recorded 
at  all,  could  have  had  his  vote  recorded 
as  he  originally  voted. 

That  was  why  in  the  discussion  Friday 
night  I  posed  the  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  asking  if  he  had  voted, 
and  his  vote  had  not  been  properly  re¬ 
corded,  if  the  recapitulation  would  not 
have  given  him  the  opportunity  to  have 
had  it  recorded  and  the  addition  for  the 
total  corrected.  He  agreed  that  was 
correct  but  disagreed  with  my  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  establishment  of  a  tie 
created  the  opportunity  for  the  Vice 
President  to  vote.  On  that,  I  submit 
that  condition  for  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  prescribes  could  not  have  been 
known  to  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of 
the  recapitulation  which  demonstrated 
the  tie  vote.  Therefore,  I  was  very  happy 
to  hear  the  former  Vice  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
point  out  the  constitutional  questions 
involved.  I  think  he  was  eminently  cor¬ 
rect.  I  think  the  present  Vice  President 
ruled  correctly  when  he  responded  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  if  a  tie  vote  was  shown,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  voting. 
That  right  would  have  existed,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  regardless  of  any  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  vacate  the  proceedings 
of  reconsideration. 

In  the  long  years  ahead  for  which  we 
all  hope  this  Senate  may  serve,  it  is  well 
and  good  that  this  precedent  should  have 
had  the  mature  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  coming  as  it  does  from 
one  who  is  of  a  political  party  other  than 
that  of  the  present  Vice  President.  He 
has  added  to  the  rich  heritages  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to  make 
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just  a  brief  observation,  because  I  am 
anxious  that  the  cotton  farmers  get  their 
plantings  in  before  sundown  as  is  any 
other  Senator. 

Recapitulation  of  a  vote  has  two  pur¬ 
poses.  One  is  to  make  certain  that 
every  Senator  is  recorded  as  voting  as  he 
actually  voted.  Then  there  is  the  col¬ 
lective  right  of  the  Senate  to  see  that 
the  vote  is  accurate,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  vote  on  an  amendment 
or  other  proposition  has  been  carried  or 
lost. 

My  position  is  that  whenever  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  discovered  which,  if  discovered  in 
time,  would  have  given  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  the  right  to  vote,  then  he  has  the 
right  to  vote  nunc  pro  tunc.  We 
lawyers  know  what  that  means — now  as 
then.  He  has  a  right  to  vote  regardless 
of  what  happened  in  the  meantime. 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  as  much  as  I 
have,  but  since  I  received  such  a  nice 
compliment  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  thought  I  would  say  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  3  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  observed  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Senate  could  not  deprive  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  vote  even  by  the  granting  of 
unanimous  consent,  which  constitutes  a 
unanimous  action.  I  suggest  the  Senate 
could  not  deprive  a  Senator  of  a  vote  by 
similar  action.  I  must  respectfully  re¬ 
sist  any  interpretation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  confers  upon  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  a  more  positive  right  to  vote  in  this 
body  than  that  which  is  conferred  upon 
a  Member  of  this  body.  Both  rights 
must  be  exercised  at  such  time  and  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  as  they  may  be 
available.  Whether  the  precedent  es¬ 
tablished  is  sound  or  unsound,  the  pre¬ 
cedent  is  established.  I  accept  it. 

I  rose  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
point  of  order  was  not  made  lightly,  or 
maliciously,  or  with  political  intent. 
Insofar  as  the  precedents  as  of  that 
hour  were  concerned,  the  point  of  order 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  a  valid  point  of  order. 
Now  that  the  ruling  has  been  made  and 
the  precedent  established,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  shall  therefore  accept  the  pre¬ 
cedent;  but  I  do  feel  grateful  that  it  has 
provoked  an  examination  of  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  this  one 
observation,  and  I  should  particularly 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  I  find  that 
there  is  no  printed  volume  of  the  prece¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  Senate.  One 
must  go  to  the  Parliamentarian’s  office 
and  turn  through  the  files.  Surely,  so 
august  a  body  as  this,  the  greatest  delib¬ 
erative  body  on  earth,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
should  hasten  to  have  printed,  in  bound 
volume  form,  with  indexes  and  annota¬ 
tions,  the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Scuth  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should 
like  to  say  I  learned  the  other  day  that 
such  a  volume  is  in  process  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  is  an  excellent  one.  I  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  the  other  evening  when  a  question 
arose,  and  the  Parliamentarian  at  that 


time  showed  me  pages  of  a  volume  on 
which  they  are  working. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  delightful  friend  from 
Tennessee  the  Senate  already  has  acted 
on  a  resolution  authorizing  the  printing 
of  the  precedents.  Last  week  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  minority  leader,  took  steps  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Parliamentarian  to  proceed  with 
the  preparation  of  an  index  of  those 
precedents. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  debate  on  last  Friday, 
March  9,  on  the  parliamentary  question 
which  is  being  discussed,  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  yield.  He 
did  yield  to  me,  and  I  then  said: 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  this  de¬ 
bate.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  a  precedent.  But  are  we  setting 
a  precedent  that  any  time  the  clerk  may 
make  a  mistake  in  reporting  a  vote  he  can, 
by  that  mistake,  unless  there  is  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  deprive  the  Vice 
President  of  his  right  to  break  a  tie? 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Malone.  Let  us  not  do  that. 

I  still  say  there  should  be  a  little 
horsesense  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Before  the 
vote  is  taken,  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Record,  should  like  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  an  observation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  discussion  which  has  just 
taken  place. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Barkley]  has  very  well  stated 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  he  interprets 
them,  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
Vice  President  under  the  Constitution. 
When  the  rulings  were  made  on  last  Fri¬ 
day,  the  rulings,  as  all  Members  of  this 
body  who  sit  in  this  chair  from  time  to 
time  may  know,  were  made  on  the  advice 
of  the  Parliamentarian.  The  Parlia¬ 
mentarian,  of  course,  advises  on  the 
basis  of  precedents.  It  seems  to  the 
Chair  most  interesting  and  appropriate 
that  the  rulings  which  were  made  on 
Friday  by  the  present  occupant  of  this 
chair  were  based  on  precedents  which 
were  reasserted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

There  were  two  basic  rulings:  First, 
that  on  recapitulation  no  Senator  may 
change  his  vote;  and,  second,  that  on 
recapitulation  the  Vice  President  has  the 
right  to  vote. 

If  we  read  from  the  Record  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  a  precedent  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  reconsideration  of  the 
Thomas  amendment,  I  think  we  can  see 
how  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
was  then  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  ruled  on  that  occasion  and 
the  reasons  for  the  Parliamentarian’s 
advising  the  Chair  to  rule  as  he  did  on 
this  occasion.  The  Chair  reads  only  two 
brief  portions — page  12931,  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  September  15,  1949: 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Do  X  correctly  understand 
the  Chair’s  ruling  on  the  recapitulation  of 
the  vote  on  the  oil  amendment  to  be  that 
the  recapitulation  would  consist  merely  of 


accurately  counting  the  vote  and  announc¬ 
ing  the  result,  and  that  Senators  who  were 
not  present  at  the  time  of  the  vote  or  Sena¬ 
tors  who  did  not  vote  at  that  time  could  not 
vote  on  the  recapitulation? 

The  Vice  President.  That  is  correct.  The 
recapitulation  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  any  Senator  has  been  re¬ 
corded  incorrectly  on  the  rollcall — not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Senators  a  right  to 
change  their  vote  or  other  Senators  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote. 


And  then,  further  on: 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  is  that  even  though  business  has 
transpired  since  the  vote  was  had  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  fur 
amendment,  and  even  though  another  vote 
has  been  taken  since  then,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  could  now  go  back  and  cast  his 
vote'  on  the  motion  to  reconsider?  Is  that 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  Vice  President.  If  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider  were  recapitulated  so 
as  to  create  a  situation  which  would  give 
the  Vice  President  a  right  to  vote — as  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  result  had  been 
correctly  announced — the  Chair  feels  that 
he  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  by  reason  of  those  circumstances. 


Those  were  the  precedents  upon 
which  the  rulings  on  Friday  were  made; 
and  the  Chair  feels  that  having  the  mat¬ 
ter  spelled  out,  as  it  has  been,  very  per¬ 
suasively  and  articulately  today  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  will  aid  in  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  the  precedents  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  matter  are  better 
understood. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennesese  [Mr.  Gore].  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  withdraw  his  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do.  *' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Barkley 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennett 
Bible 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrd 
Carlson 
Case,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 
Clements 
Curtis 
Daniel  » 

Dirksen 
Douglas 
Duff 

Dworshak 
Eastland 
EUender 
Ervin 
Flanders 
Frear 


Fulbright 

George 

Goldwater 

G'ore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennings 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Langer 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuson 
Malone 
Mansfield 
Martin,  Iowa 
Martin,  Pa. 
McCarthy 


McClellan 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Purtell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watkins 

Welker 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  What  is  the  pend¬ 
ing  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  •  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams],  as  amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays,, 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Milllkin]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 78 


Aiken 

Frear 

Monroney 

Allott 

George 

Morse 

Barkley 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Gore 

Murray 

Beall 

Green 

Neely 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Bush 

Ives 

Purtell 

Butler 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smathers 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Clements 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Lehman 

Symington 

Daniel 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Malone 

Thye 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Duff 

Martin,  Iowa 

Welker 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Pa. 

Wiley 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Williams 

Flanders 

McNamara 

NAYS— 11 

Young 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Long 

Eastland 

Holland 

McClellan 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Stennis 

Fulbright 

Knowland 

- — 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Capehart 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Millikin 

Russell 

So  Mr.  Williams’  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mi-.  Morse],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  and 
myself,  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 
It  is  designated  ‘2-24-56-B.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  have  the  entire  amend¬ 
ment  read,  or  does  he  ask  that  it  be 


printed  in  the  Record  without  reading? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  for  several  days.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
without  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son,  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  14,  insert  the  following 
new  section  102a,  reading  as  follows: 

"WHEAT - DOMESTIC  PARITY 

"Sec.  102a.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  (1)  by  changing  the  designation  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  “Title  III — Loans,  Parity 
Payments,  Consumer  Safeguards,  Marketing 
Quotas,  and  Marketing  Certificates”;  (2)  by 
changing  the  designation  of  subtitle  D 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “Subtitle  E — Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Provisions  and  Appropriations”; 
and  (3)  by  inserting  after  subtitle  C  a  new 
subtitle  D,  as  follows: 

“  ‘Subtitle  D — Wheat  Marketing  Certifi¬ 
cates 

*'  ‘LEGISLATIVE  findings 

“  ‘Sec.  380a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being 
a  basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great  export  crops 
of  American  agriculture  and  its  production 
for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  movement  of  wheat  from  producer  to 
consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
any  of  the  products  thereof,  is  preponder¬ 
antly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is 
produced  and  consumed  within  the  confines 
of  any  State  is  normally  commingled  with, 
and  always  bears  a  close  and  intimate  com¬ 
mercial  and  competitive  relationship  to, 
that  quantity  of  such  commodity  which 
moves  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of 
commerce  which  is  in  competion  with,  or 
which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs,  or  bur¬ 
dens,  interstate  commerce  in  that  commodi¬ 
ty.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  wheat  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farm- 
mers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  mar¬ 
keting  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  at 
parity  prices  and  by  increased  exports  at 
world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an 
adequate  and  steady  supply  of  wheat  at  fair 
prices,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  all  com¬ 
merce  in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided  un¬ 
der  the  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth 
in  this  subtitle. 

“  ‘DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTA 

“  'Sec.  380b.  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food 
quota  shall  be  that  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  during  such  marketing 
year. 

“  ‘APPORTIONMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTA 

“  ‘Sec.  380c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1 
percent  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  total  production 
of  wheat  in  each  State  during  the  5  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with 
such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  adverse  weather  conditions  and 
for  trends  in  production  during  such  pe¬ 
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riod.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside  herein  for 
apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used 
to  establish  quotas  for  counties,  in  addition 
to  the  county  quotas  established  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional 
quota  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new 
areas  coming  into  the  production  of  wheat 
during  the  5  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota 
is  proclaimed. 

“‘(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3 
percent  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (c),  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
production  of  wheat  in  each  county  during 
the  5  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  with  such  adjustments  as  are  de¬ 
termined  to  be  necessary  for  adverse  weather 
conditions  and  for  trends  in  production  dur¬ 
ing  such  period. 

“  ‘(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  or  more  of  the  3  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis 
of  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  during  such  3-year  period.  The  re¬ 
serve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  used  to  adjust  farm  quotas  which  the 
county  committee  determines  to  be  equi¬ 
table  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop-ro¬ 
tation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topogra- 
phy. 

“  ‘MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

“‘Sec.  380d.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre¬ 
pare  for  issuance  in  each  county  marketing 
certificates  aggregating  the  amount  of  the 
county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  domestic  food  quota 
established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  section  380c  of  this 
act.  The  marketing  certificates  for  a  farm 
shall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  to  individual  producers  on 
any  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  persons  processing  wheat  into  food 
products.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be 
transferable  only  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“‘(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is 
proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year  pursuant 
to  section  380b  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing 
year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price  and  the 
estimated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and  (2)  the 
value  of  the  marketing  certificate.  The  value 
of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  estimated  parity 
price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  as 
determined  herein.  The  value  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  certificate  shall  be  computed  to  the 
nearest  cent.  The  .proclamation  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  during  the 
month  of  June  immediately  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  which  such  domestic  food 
quota  is  proclaimed. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the 
value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool 
or  pools  and  he  may  also  authorize  public 
and  private  agencies  to  act  as  his  agents. 
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either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools. 
Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and 
importations  of  products  made  during  the 
marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they 
are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover 
such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  can¬ 
celed  by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 
‘marketing  restrictions 
“  ‘Sec.  380e.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products 
composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  are 
hereby  prohibited  from  marketing  any  such 
product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or 
export  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  section  380  of  this  act 
have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“‘(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  any  food  products  con¬ 
taining  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant 
to  section  380d  of  this  act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person. 

“  ‘(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  of  any  food  product 
containing  wheat,  with  respect  to  which 
marketing  certificates  as  required  herein 
have  been  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of 
wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  con¬ 
signor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  under 
which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  exporter:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  other  person  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named 
in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of 
such  other  person. 

“  ‘(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Secretary  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  to  secure 
the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  as  may  be  required,  any 
person  required  to  have  a  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food 
product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat 
may  market  or  import  any  such  commodity 
without  having  first  acquired  a  marketing 
certificate. 

“  ‘(e)  As  used  in  section  380e  of  this  title, 
the  term  “marketing”  means  the  sale  and  the 
delivery  of  the  food  product  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat. 

“  ‘CONVERSION  FACTORS 

“  ‘Sec.  380f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  establish  conversion  factors  showing 
the  amount  of  wheat  contained  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts  processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat. 
The  conversion  factor  for  any  such  product 
shall  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the 
weight  of  wheat  used  in  the  processing  of 
such  product. 

“  ‘CIVIE  PENALTIES 

“  ‘Sec.  380g.  Any  person  who  violates  or 
attempts  to  violate,  or  who  participates  or 
aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  380e  of 
this  act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market  value, 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  act, 
of  the  product  involved  in  such  violation. 
Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a 
civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

“  ‘ADJUSTMENTS  IN  DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTAS 

“  ‘Sec.  380h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  because  of  a  national  emergency 
or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  demand 
for  wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat 
should  be  increased  or  suspended,  he  shall 
cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made 
to  determine  whether  the  increase  or  suspen¬ 
sion  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  such  emer¬ 


gency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  increase  or  suspen¬ 
sion  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  pro¬ 
claim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  in¬ 
crease  is  necessary,  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
crease  found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and 
thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be  increased  or 
shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
case  any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is 
increased  under  this  section,  each  farm  quota 
for  wheat  shall  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
and  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued 
therefor  in  accordance  with  section  280d  of 
this  act.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat  is  suspended  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value  of  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 
380d  of  this  act. 

“  ‘reports  and  records 

“  ‘Sec.  380i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
373  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  ex¬ 
cept  wheat  producers,  who  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that  any 
such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or 
keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  section  or 
making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  ifbt  more  than  $2,000  for  each  such  viola¬ 
tion.  • 

“‘(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b) 
of  the  act  shall  apply  to  all  wheat  farmers 
who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
title. 

"  ‘referendum 

“  ‘Sec.  380j.  In  the  referendum  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  336  of  this  act  on  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the 
1957  crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
submit  the  question  whether  farmers  favor 
a  marketing  certificate  program  under  this 
subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under 
subtitle  B.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  such 
marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary 
shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  proclaimed  under 
subtitle  B,  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
quota  and  a  marketing  certificate  program 
shall  be  in  effect  for  the  1957  and  subsequent 
wheat  crops  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
title  and  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  wheat  under 
subtitle  B.  If  the  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  this  act  is  approved  for 
the  1957  crop  by  farmers  voting  in  a  referen¬ 
dum  as  provided  herein,  the  provisions  of 
section  101  (d)  (8)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  shall  have  no  applicability 
to  the  1957  crop  of  wheat. 

“  ‘price  support 

“  ‘Sec.  380k.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

“'(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  program  under  this  subtitle  is  in 
effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

“‘(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  available  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support 
to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators. 
The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent  of 
such  price -support  operations  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  level 
of  such  support  shall  be  determined  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  following 
factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity 
in  relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the 
price  levels  at  which  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed  value 
of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat,  (3)  the 
provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  (4)  foreign-trade  policies  of 
friendly  wheat-exporting  countries,  and  (5) 
other  factors  affecting  international  trade  in 
wheat  including  exchange  rates  and  currency 
regulations. 


<“(c)  Compliance  by  the  producer  with 
acreage  allotments,  production  goals,  and 
marketing  practices  (excluding  marketing 
quotas)  may  be  prescribed  and  required  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  and  for  the  receipt  of  wheat- 
marketing  certificates.’  ” 
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^RDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Ir.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yiel\l? 

CARLSON.  I  yield. 

MA  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mousVonsent  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
cludes\its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o’clock  a.  m., 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and y 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM\FOR  REMAINDER  OF  T 
EVENING  AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
dent,  after  conferring  with  the  mind 
leader  [Mr.  Knowland]  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior\Senator  from  Ker 
[Mr.  Clements\,  I  announce  ths 
planned  to  consider  this  evening) 
bill  3091,  a  bill  ito  amend  the , 
Producing  Faciliiues  Disposal 
heretofore  amended.  The  bill/  permits 
the  disposal  of  the\  plant  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  It  is  our  plan  to  dispose  /bf  the  bill 
before  we  adjourn.  We  do  not  expect  to . 
have  any  more  yea-and-nav  votes  this 
evening.  I  hope  we  can  expedite  action 
on  the  farm  bill  tomorrow.  /We  will  plan 
to  stay  in  session  tomoVoy  evening  un¬ 
til  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  MiYPresident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texfis\  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  /ho'tuld  like  to  say 
for  the  information  of  the\Senate  that 
the  bill  referred  to /by  the  majority 
leader  has  a  time  limit  on  it,  because  the 
Commission  which  Would  make  the  dis¬ 
posal  under  the  bill  expires  on^March  22, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  The  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  unanimously, 
by  both  the  majority  and  minority  mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Tomorrow,  after  the  Senate 
convenes  at  1 1  ^)’clock,  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Executive 
Calendar  during  the  morning  hour.  \  At 
that  time,  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  will  consider  the 
nominations' which  have  previously  bee 
passed  over/  namely,  those  of  Mr.  Wil\ 
liam  E.  Dowling  and  Mr.  James  Weldor 
Jones  to  be  members  of  the  United  States^ 
Tariff  Commission.  I  understand  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las]  is  interested  in  the  nominations, 
and  thaft  he  has  been  notified.  I  should 
like  to/iave  him  present  when  the  nom¬ 
inations  are  taken  up.  We  plan  to  dis¬ 
pose  pi  them  before  we  consider  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
to  tl/e  pending  farm  bill. 

President,  I  now  have  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S/nator  will  state  it. 
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establish  Federal- 
bill  to  provide 


SENATE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3183,  the  farm  bill,,  p.  k06l 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

"By  Sen.  Carlson,  to  provide  a  two-price  system  for  wheat ,  with  domestic  parity, 
by  a  vote  of  9k  to  39  (a  motion  to  reconsider  the  amendment  was  tabled 
(pp.  k06l-80). 

By  Sen.  Clements,  to  enlarge  the  commercial  wheat  area  to  include  all  States 
having  allotments  in  excess  of  190,00©  acres  instead  of  2k0,000  acres,  which 
restores  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the  commercial  area  (pp,  k092-93). 

By  Sen.  Clements,  to  include  dark  air-cured,  fire-cured,  and  Virginia  sun-cured 
tobaccos  in  those  types  of  tobacco  eligible  for  participation  under  the 
acreage-reserve  program  (pp,  k093-9k). 

By  Sen.  Butler,  to  incrude  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  acreage  reserve  program 
(k09k). 

By  Sen,  Clements,  to  remove  the  $100  per  acre  limitation  on  tcbacco  acreage 
reserve  payments  (pp.  k09k-95). 

By  Sen.  Bricker,  to  permit  producers  of  Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  k2,  k3, 
and  kk  to  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  (p.  k095). 


By  Gen*  Williams,  t"  prohibit  the  leasing  of  Government  lands  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (other  than  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products)  except  on  condemned  lands,  x-rLldlife  refuges,  of  flcod- 
control  reservoir  lands  (pp,  L099-97)* 

By  Gen.  Williams,  to  establish  a  ceiling  of  Q7,500  on  the  amount  which  may  be 
paid  to  any  one  individual  in  any  State  for  conservation  reserve  payments 
(p.  Ii097) « 

Rejected  an  amendment  by  Gen*  Russell,  to  provide  a  two-price  system  for 
cotton,  with  domestic  parity,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  9 7  (pp*  U08G—92 ) • 


By  unanimous  consent,  modified  the  debate  limitation  agreement  on  the 
farm  bill  so  that  more  than  1  hour  may  be  taken  on  any  amendment  or  motion 
(except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table),  p,  U093 

Sens.  Smith,  Schceppel,  Humphrey,  Clements,  and  O’Mahoney  submitted  amen 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill,  p,  h031 _ 


2.  WHEAT*  Sen.  Young  inserted  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolution  in  support  of  the, 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  providing  for  price  supports  of  quality  wheat 


at> 


90$  of  parity,  p,  Uoi 6 


3. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT .  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  citizens  resolution  urging 
gresb.  investigate  the  spread  between  lower  labor  costs  and  higher 
merit  prices*  p# 


hOlf 


Con- 

irm  equip- 


Mmittee  reported 


in  PERSONNEL}  PMALTY  MAIL*  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
without  ameneb^ent  the  following  bills:  (p.  ij.017) 

S.  IB 71,  to  arretvl  the  penalty  mail  law  in  several  respects,  including  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  extend  it  to  agricultural  experiment  stations  (S.  Kept.  l69l)* 

H.  R.  9896,  to  repeal  the  requirements  for  departments  and  agencies  to  report 
to  the  Postmaster  tie neral  the  number  of  penalty  envelopes  and  wrappers  on 
hand  at  the  close  of\pach  fiscal  year  (S,  Re£rt.  1699).  In  its  report  on 
the  bill,  the  Post  Cffipe  Department  saidyit  has  "adequate  alternate 
sources  and  methods  to  sfequre  reliable  itiformation," 

S.  19U2,  to  authorize  an  allowance  for  civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  who  are  notaries  public /(o.  Rept.  1692), 


9.  MEAT  INSPECTION.  Sen.  Smith 
Jersey  commemorating  the  90th 
food  and  drug  law,  p*  U032 


6.  FARMERS’  UNION,  Several  Senators  discussed, 
defending,  the  record  ^and  activities  of  the 


a  proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  New 
iversary  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  pure 


th  some  criticising  and  others 
r s'  Union,  p.  L037 


7*  STORAGE  CHARGES,  S^eh.  Humphrey  discussed  the  amounts  being  paid  by  this  Depart 
ment  for  grain  storage  and  handling  and  inserted  two\}.etters,  including  one 
from  this  Department,  on  the  matter,  p.  UlOO 


HOUSE 


8,  SCHOOL/flILK;  BRUCELLOSIS  ERADICATION.  Rep,  Laird  urged  immediate  conference 

Sideration  of,  and  House  agreement  to,  the  Senate  amendments  pqH .  R.  8320, 
increase  funds  available  for  the  school  milk  and  brucellosis  eradication 
"programs*  p*  I4IO9 


TAXATION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  /ays  and  Means  Committee  dirbctec 
the  Chairman  to  disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  8780,  to  provide* 
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Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spent  considerable  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  discussing  my  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  designated  “2-24-56-B.” 
It  has  been  on  the  desks  of  Senators  for 
several  days. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
provides  for  domestic  parity  for  wheat 
and  is  sometimes  called  a  two-price  pro¬ 
gram  for  wheat.  The  fact  is,  this  is  not 
a  two -price  system,  but  is  actually  a  one- 
price  program  for  wheat,  which  gives  the 
farmer  additional  income  for  the  amount 


d 


[Mr.  Kefauver]  would  each  vote  "yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  in  his 
State.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows 

YEAS— 92 


Aiken 

George 

Millikin 

AUott 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morse 

Barkley 

Green 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Hayden 

Murray 

Beall 

Hennings 

Neely 

Bender 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Butler 

Ives 

Purtell 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Russell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

SaltonstaUr 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Scott  / 

Clements 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Knowland 

SmiU5,  Mail 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sny€h,  N.  J. 

Daniel 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Long  j 

/Symington 

Duff 

Magnuson  / 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Malone  / 

Thye 

Eastland 

Mansfield  / 

Watkins 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Welker 

Ervin 

Martin,  ^a. 

Wiley 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Williams 

Frear 

McCl^lan 

Young 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 

-3 

Bridges 

J3yrd 

Kefauver 

So  the  iffominations  of  William  E. 
Dowling,  jm  Michigan,  and  James  Wel¬ 
don  Jon«s,  of  Texas,  to  be  members  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
were  .(Confirmed. 

Mf.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
We  immediately  notified  of  all  nomina¬ 
tions  confirmed  this  day. 


of  wheat  that  is  produced  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

We  have  had  extended  debate  on  the 
plight,  of  the  wheat  farmer.  Through 
application  of  controls,  wheat  acreage 
has  been  cut  from  78  million  acres  in 
1953,  to  55  million  acres  in  1955,  which  is 
the  minimum  permitted  by  law.  This 
represents  a  reduction  of  30  percent  in 
2  years. 

The  price-support  level  for  wheat  has 
been  reduced  from  90  percent  of  old 
parity,  the  rate  in  effect  for  1954  and 
preceding  years,  to  82  V2  percent  of  old 
parity  in  1955.  It  is  to  be  further  reduced 
to  76  percent  of  transitional  parity  for 
1956.  This  shows  that  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  only  been  complying  with 
the  program,  but  have  been  keeping 
within  the  program  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Congress. 

This  continued  decline  in  income  to 
farmers,  when  everything  else  is  boom¬ 
ing,  should  cause  all  of  us  to  pause  and 
take  a  good  look  to  see  if  there  is  not 
some  other  solution  to  the  wheat  prob¬ 
lem.  Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  discussing  only  the  wheat  program 
today. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram  for  American  agriculture  must  be 
built  upon  a  commodity-by-commodity 
approach ;  and  this  amendment  does  pro¬ 
vide  for  that  type  of  a  program  for  wheat. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  if  we  do 
not  act  favorably  upon  this  amendment 
in  this  Congress,  we  shall  have  to  come 
to  it  eventually,  for  the  very  definite  rea¬ 
son  that  we  cannot  ask  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation  to  produce  and  sell 
wheat  based  upon  a  corn  price.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing,  as  the  years  go  by. 
We  are  headed  downward  continually. 
Parity  is  already  down  to  76  percent.  If 
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we  follow  the  transitional  parity,  it  will 
be  down  5  percent  next  year,  and  5  per¬ 
cent  the  following  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  not  quite  accurately 
stated  the  terms.  It  is  not  a  total  drop 
of  5  percent.  It  is  5  percent  based  upon 
the  maximum  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  “Transitional  parity” 
is  the  expression. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  maximum  drop  is 
5  percent.  It  was  5  percent  this  year, 
or  12  cents  a  bushel.  Next  year  the 
maximum  may  be  12  cents  a  bushel,  or 
5  percent.  The  year  after,  or  1958,  the 
drop  would  be  about  10  cents  a  bushel, 
or  about  4  percent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  is  actually 
nothing  but  a-  system  of  marketing, 
which  enables  producers  to  obtain  a  re¬ 
turn  equal  to  “parity”  for  that  portion 
of  the  crop  which  is  consumed  domes¬ 
tically  for  human  food  and  to  receive 
competitive  market  prices  for  the  portion 
used  for  feed  or  for  export.  Under  this 
proposal,  there  would  not  be  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  or  price  support  in  the 
market  place,  after  the  plan  becomes 
fully  operative. 

The  plan  would  be  self-financing 
through  the  use  of  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates.  Consumers  of  bread  and  other 
wheat-food  products  would  continue  to 
pay  in  the  market  place,  as  they  do  now, 
only  a  fair  price.  But  once  the  plan  is 
fully  operative,  unlike  the  present  pro¬ 
gram,  there  wbuld  no  longer  be  any  ne¬ 
cessity  for  consumers  and  taxpayers 
making  a  second  payment  in  the  form  of 
taxes  for  export  subsidies  or  for  storage 
costs  or  for  losses  because  of  spoilage. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  is  simple  in 
its  administration  and  would  be  easy  to 
place  in  operation.  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
view  it  briefly  because  there  apparently 
has  been  some  confusion  or  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  its  operation,  partic¬ 
ularly.  in  high  places  of  Government  and 
by  some  farm  leaders.  There  is  very 
little  time  to  go  into  the  subject  in  detail 
today. 

First.  At  the  beginning  of  each  mar¬ 
keting  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  determine  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  crop  which  would  go  into  con¬ 
sumption  as  human  food.  This  amount, 
which  for  years  has  been  about  500  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  would  be  the  domestic  food 
quota. 

Second.  The  domestic  food  quota 
would  then  be  allotted  among  the  wheat 
farms  of  the  Nation,  substantially  on 
the  same  basis  as  acreage  allotments  are 
now  made,  except  that  in  this  case  the 
acreage  would  be  translated  into  bushels 
and  the  share  of  each  farm  would  be  in 
bushels. 

This  is  not  a  new  program.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  the  program,  except  that  in 
this  case  acreage  would  be  translated 
into  bushels. 
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Third.  Each  farmer  would  receive  a 
certificate  stating  in  bushels  his  share  of 
the  estimated  domestic  consumption  of 
wheat  for  food. 

Fourth.  The  certificate  would  have  a 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  representing 
the  difference  between  the  average  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  wheat,  as  estimated  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  100  percent  of  parity. 

Fifth.  The  value  of  the  certificate 
received  by  the  farmer,  plus  the  price 
received  in  the  market  place  for  his 
wheat  will  return  to  the  grower  the 
.equivalent  of  full  parity  on  that  portion 
of  the  crop  consumed  domestically  as 
food,  and  the  competitive  market  price 
for  that  portion  of  the  crop  used  for  feed 
or  export. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Are  we  to  understand, 
then,  that  the  Senator’s  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that,  on  the  portion  of  the  wheat 
crop  used  domestically  for  food,  the  sup¬ 
port  will  be  100  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct;  full 
parity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  100  percent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  that  occurred,  the 
portion  of  wheat  consumed  domestically 
for  food  would  be  the  only  crop  supported 
on  a  basis  of  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Only  that  portion  of 
it  used  domestically  for  food. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No  other  crop,  or  no 
portion  of  any  other  crop,  is  supported 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  that  wool  is  supported  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Of  course 
to  determine  what  the  net  to  the  farmer 
would  be  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
how  much  would  be  sold  at  the  export 
price  or  at  the  feed  price,  and  then  aver¬ 
age  it  to  determine  what  the  average 
parity  return  would  be.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct.  There  would 
be  one  price  for  wheat,  which  would  be 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  final 
result  might  be  90  percent,  as  in  the  case 
of  tobacco,  or  80  percent,  as  in  the  case 
of  corn.  The  rate  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained  until  there  had  been  some  experi¬ 
ence  to  determine  how  much  wheat  was 
sold  in  the  export  market  for  a  fair  price 
and  how  much  was  sold  at  the  domestic 
parity  price. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  figures  I  have  studied  show 
that  the  farmer  might  not,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  get  any  more  for  the  wheat 
than  he  is  now  getting,  and  that  wheat 
would  sell  for  between  85  percent  and 
90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  understood  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  to  say 
that  he  estimates  that  there  are  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  used  domesti¬ 
cally.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  What  is  the  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  wheat  exported? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  have  exported  as 
much  as  500  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
That  was  in  1951.  Last  year  I  believe 
it  was  212  million  or  225  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  I  hope  this  year  we  can  ex¬ 
port  from  250  million  to  275  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  although  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
•Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  my  distinguished  colleague’s 
amendment,  which  embodies  a  domestic 
parity  plan.  It  is  certainly  a  new  and 
a  meritorious  approach  to  a  very  per¬ 
plexing  problem.  I  am  one  who  feels 
that  neither  the  high  nor  the  flexible 
parity  plan  is'  the  solution,  although  the 
latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  preferable 
plan. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  be  kind  enough,  based  on  his 
vest  experience  and  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects,  and  as  a  fine  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  great  State  of  Kansas, 
to  answer  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
answer  them  if  I  possibly  can. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Will  the  farmer  get 
more  or  less  control  under  the  Senator’s 
amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  program  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  a  continuation  of 
acreage  allotments.  Until  we  remove 
some  of  the  surpluses,  we  will  have  to 
continue  acreage  allotments.  Once  the 
program  is  in  operation,  the  farmer 
should  be  free  from  control. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  have  talked  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  about  the  vast 
group  of  Idaho  wheat  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Moscow,  Idaho,  and  in  other 
areas,  and  I  have  been  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Senator's  amendment. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  can  tell 
us  whether  the  small  farmer  will  get  an 
equal  break  under  his  plan. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  say,  first, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  discussed  the  program  with 
me  and  he  has  expressed  a  keen  inter¬ 
est,  not  only  in  the  wheat  growers,  but 
in  agriculture  as  a  whole  in  Idaho,  and 
he  is  doing  a  fine  job  representing  that 
great  State. 

The  wheatgrowers  would  receive  a 
bushel  allotment,  instead  of  an  acreage 
allotment,  which  in  my  opinion  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  wheatgrower. 
A  farmer  who  received  a  bushel  allotment 
would  not  need  to  raise  the  whole  crop  in 
1  year,  but  could  hold  it  over  to  the  next 
year.  That,  I  believe,  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  wheatgrower. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  question,  if  I  may,  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
situation,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  about  it.  Would  the 
plan  tend  to  bring  more  or  less  land 
under  cultivation? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course  I  shoud  say 
that  it  would  not  at  the  present  time  in 
connection  with  wheat  or  anything  else, 
so  long  as  there  are  allotments.  Of 
course  we  will  have  to  operate  under  al¬ 


lotments  until  we  get  the  surpluses  down. 
However,  I  canont  conceive  of  a  farmer 
not  trying  to  adjust  his  acreage  when  he 
finds  that  he  can  get  the  advantages 
which  are  provided  by  the  plan.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  will  wish  to  adjust  his  acreage. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  know  that  the  farmer 
will  adjust  his  acreage.  It  is  only  human 
nature,  as  I  see  it.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Does  the  Senator  con¬ 
tend,  if  his  plan  is  adopted,  that  it  will 
operate  at  very  little  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  plan  should  operate  as  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  was  planned  to  operate — and 
this  is  a  part  of  the  same  old  type  of 
program — the  Government  would  not  be 
storing  great  quantities  of  grain,  and 
would  not  be  paying  a  great  subsidy  for 
exports.  In  fact,  the  wheat  farmer  would 
take  care  of  the  program  without  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  I  hope  that  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  wish  to  pay  my  re¬ 
spects  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  He  has  done  a  service  to  the 
wheat  farmer  and  to  the  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  of  our  country  generally. 
I  commend  him  for  it  very  highly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator’s  amendment,  it  really  affords 
three  categories  of  prices.  One  is  the 
world  price  for  that  which  is  expected. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Not  quite,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  would  determine  on  a 
certain  day  the  price  to  be  established  for 
wheat  in  this  Nation.  Then  he  would  de¬ 
termine  how  much  of  it  would  be  used 
for  domestic  consumption.  That  one 
price  would  be  the  prevailing  price  for 
^wheat.  There  is  really  only  one  price. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  part  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  this  country  which  is  con¬ 
sumed  for  feed,  in  competition  with 
corn,  has  as  its  basis  the  comparative 
price  which  would  be  competitive  with 
corn.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  particularly  in  corn  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  I  favor  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
corn  producing  States.  I  refer  par¬ 
ticularly  to  section  380  (b).  There  are 
four  conditions  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  consider.  One  of  them, 
for  example,  is  the  price  level  at  which 
corn  and  feed  grains  are  being  sup¬ 
ported,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to 
wheat. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  the  bill  and 
under  the  Senator’s  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to 
determine  what  portion  of  the  wheat 
crop  was  used  for  feed  in  competition 
with  corn,  and  fix  a  parity  price  which 
would  be  comparative  with  corn  based 
upon  the  feed  value  of  wheat  as  com¬ 
pared  with  corn.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect  with  respect  to  one  factor,  but  not 
with  respect  to  all  factors. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  other  day  we 
voted  down  an  amendment  to  provide  90 
percent  of  parity  for  millable  wheat.  The 
Senate  defeated  that  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator’s  pro¬ 
posal  would  take  all  the  wheat  in  the 
country  which  is  consumed  domestically 
for  food  and  put  it  on  a  100  percent 
parity  base.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  portion  which  went  abroad, 
whether  it  was  for  food  or  feed?  Would 
that  not  be  sold  at  .the  world  price? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  At  the  market  price, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  there  would  be 
three  prices  for  wheat,  one  for  human 
consumption,  one  for  animal  consump¬ 
tion,  on  the  basis  of  feed,  and  another 
based  on  the  world  market,  whether  for 
feed  or  food.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  may 
break  it  down  into  three  classes.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  would  set  one  price  for  wheat  in 
this  Nation.  Then  everyone  would  sell 
the  wheat  based  on  certificates.  The 
only  additional  income  to  the  farmer 
would  be  from  the  certificates. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  is  the  good  of 
setting  one  price  for  all  the  wheat  and 
then  have  it  divided  into  three  parts, 
depending  on  whether  it  is  for  food  or 
feed  or  foreign  use? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  all  sells  for  one 
price. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Who  buys  it  at  one 
price? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  takes  it  and  it  is  sold  on  the 
market  at  the  one  price  he  has  set. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Apparently  I  do  not 
understand  all  I  know  about  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  wheat  would  be 
sold  on  the  open  market,  and  the  price 
would  be  what  the  market  would  bring, 
and  the  payment  would  depend  on  what 
the  Secretary  set  as  parity.  The  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  the  difference  between 
the  actual  selling  price  and  the  parity 
price,  or  100  percent  as  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duced  human  consumable  wheat  for  food 
would  get  100  percent,  on  which  he  could 
borrow  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  on  certificate.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  not  quite 
right.  Assume  that  a  farmer  has  a 
thousand  bushels  as  his  quota,  and  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Federal  Government  de¬ 
cided  that  500  bushels  of  that  would  be 
for  domestic  consumption.  He  would  be 
permitted  to  get  the  increased  price  for 
that  through  certificates,  but  the  rest 
of  it  would  be  at  food  price  set  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  would  be  also 
determinative  of  whether  it  would  be 
consumed  in  this  country  for  feed  or 
other  purposes,  or  be  exported. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So,  we  have  three 
categories. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  that  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  one  price  has  been  set. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  in  con¬ 
clusion — 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My 

understanding  is  that,  first  of  all,  so  far 
as  the  Nation  is  concerned,  there  is  a 
domestic  need  divided  among  the  States, 
the  States  to  the  counties,  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  to  the  farms.  It  will  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  average  wheat  produced 
on  acres  which  have  a  history  of  wheat 
production. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 

wheat  farmer  will  be  given  a  marketing 
quota,  and  on  that  basis  he  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  certificates.  The  value 
of  the  certificates  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  estimated  farm  price  of 
wheat,  the  estimated  market  price  of 
wheat,  and  the  estimated  parity  price. 
The  certificate  will  be  cashed,  and  the 
market  price  of  wheat  will  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct.  At  least,  that  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  we 
do  not  think  in  terms  of  support  prices 
but  in  terms  of  the  market  price.  It 
involves  the  difference  between  the 
wheat  which  goes  into  the  manufacture 
of  food  products  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  that  which  is  disposed  of  other¬ 
wise. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  studying  this 
bill.  There  are  2  or  3  questions  I  should 
like  to  address  to  my  friend  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  because,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  very 
determinative  of  whether  this  amend¬ 
ment  has  ultimate  merit. 

The  first  question  is  this :  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  described  how  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  is  to  set  a  price  on 
wheat.  Let  us  take  a  specific  farmer.  A, 
who  has  a  specific  allotment  and  a  spe¬ 
cific  quota.  He  complies  with  his  allot¬ 
ment,  but  exceeds  his  quota.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  has  wheat  to  sell.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  no  one,  of  course,  can  guess 
whether  he  will  exceed  his  quota.  He 
may  think  he  is  going  to  get  only  10 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  may  get  35 
bushels  to  the  acre.  There  is  nothing  I 
can  see  that  would  prevent  him  from 
selling  wheat  to  Farmer  B  for  seed  and 
stock  feed  at  less  than  the  prevailing 
price. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  suppose  the  wheat 
market  would  determine  the  price.  The 
farmer  could  give  wheat  away,  I  assume, 
but  we  will  not  find  a  wheat  grower  do¬ 
ing  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  draw  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  that  situation  and  the  situation 
we  found  in  the  Corn  Belt  where  there 


were  corn  allotments,  but  76  percent  of 
the  farmers  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
and  were  selling  their  corn  at  a  price 
which  was  under  the  support  price  for 
corn. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  would  not  hap¬ 
pen  under  this  amendment,  because  it 
contains  a  provision  that  the  price  can¬ 
not  be  set  below  the  support  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Secretary  cannot 
set  the  wheat  price  below  the  support 
price  of  corn,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
the  farmer  from  selling  his  wheat  at  a 
price  less  than  that. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  wheat  farmer  doing  that.  I  know 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  permit  that  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  realize  that.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions. 

What  was  the  production  of  wheat  last 
year,  for  example,  over  the  550  million 
bushels  which  were  used  in  domestic 
consumption? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  was  900  million  bushels.  It  was  close 
to  a  billion  bushels. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  production  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  was  approximately 
500  million  bushels. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
total  production. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  amount 
over  the  550  million  bushels  used  in  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  was  about  430  mil¬ 
lion  bushels. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  430  million  bush¬ 
els  would  have  to  find  its  way  to  the 
domestic  market  by  way  of  stock  feed, 
or  into  the  international  market. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Or  for  industrial  uses. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  could  dispose  of 
400  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  this 
Nation  if  it  were  not  for  the  surpluses 
hanging  over  our  heads. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  being  no  Gov¬ 
ernment  support — and  I  am  not  advo¬ 
cating  that  there  should  be  in  this 
instance,  because  the  plan  would  not 
have  any  merit,  for  I  do  not  think  it 
is  built  that  way — what  would  happen 
would  be  that  the  430  million  bushels 
of  wheat  would  be  thrown  on  the  market 
and  would  glut  the  market  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  corn  and  other  feed  grains, 
such  as  sorghums  and  small  grains. 
So  we  would  eventually  be  taking  the 
cat  off  the  back  of  the  wheatfarmer 
and  putting  it  on  the  back  of  the  stock- 
man.  That  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  can  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  concern.  But  if  23  million 
acres  had  not  been  taken  out  of  wheat 
production  and  put  into  feed  crops  this 
year,  there  would  not  be  the  present 
prices  for  livestock.  If  some  farmers 
would  produce  20  bushels  an  acre  instead 
of  40  bushels  an  acre,  the  stockmen 
could  be  helped. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
historically,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
wheat  went  into  the  market  because  of 
the  support  straight  across  the  board; 
wheat  feeds  were  not  available,  and  the 
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result  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  haul 
other  feeds  from  great  distances  to 
places  where  wheat  would  be  available 
except  for  the  high  price? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Half  of  it  goes  into 
export,  anyway. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  fi’om  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  is 
a  provision  on  page  11  of  the  Carlson 
amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate  program  under  this  subtitle  is  in  effect, 
price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  available  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support 
to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators. 
The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent 
of  such  price -support  operations  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
level  of  such  support  shall  be  determined 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  following 
factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity 
in  relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the 
price  levels  at  which  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed 
value  of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat, 
(3)  the  provisions  of  any  international 
agreement  relating  to  wheat  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  (4)  foreign  trade 
policies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  wheat  including  exchange 
rates  and  currency  regulations. 

So  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
that  those  who  are  cooperators,  instead 
of  getting  certificates  which  will  entitle 
them  to  parity  on  their  marketing  quota, 
can  get  price-support  loans  from  the 
Secretary,  the  value  of  which  will  be 
determined  according  to  the  guideposts 
set  forth  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  so  that  I  may 
make  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  been  under¬ 
taking  to  study  the  whole  question  of 
farm  legislation  since  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  1933.  We  have 
gone  the  full  cycle  on  various  forms  of 
farm  legislation.  Unless  I  sadly  mis¬ 
read  the  times,  the  farmers,  at  least,  are 
on  their  way  back  to  a  situation  which 
could  parallel  that  of  1933,  when  we 
consider  the  disparity  between  the  farm¬ 
er  and  all  other  segments  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  and  economy. 

I  see  no  other  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  great  export  commodities  of  times 
past  than  to  adopt  what  is  now  termed 
the  domestic  parity  system. 

I  introduced  earlier  this  year  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  apply  to  cotton  the  iden¬ 
tical  principle  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  his  associates  desire  to  apply 
to  wheat.  I  think  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  adopt  that  system  before  the  agricul¬ 
tural  problem  ever  will  be  solved.  We 
simply  must  not  keep  the  Government  up 
to  its  neck  in  all  these  farm  programs  in¬ 
definitely.  We  cannot  do  that  and  at  the 
same  time  do  justice  to  the  farmers  and 
all  the  other  interests  which  are  involved. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  support  as 
earnestly  as  I  know  how  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


I  shall,  without  regard  to  the  legislative 
fate  of  the  Senator’s  amendment  here  to¬ 
day,  offer  a  similar  amendment  dealing 
with  cotton  on  the  same  basis,  because  I 
am  completely  convinced  that  before  the 
farm  problem  will  have  been  solved,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  program 
similar  to  this,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
two  commodities  which  this  Nation  has 
exported  for  so  many  years,  namely, 
wheat  and  cotton. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
statement.  I  have  the  firm  and  serious 
conviction  that  we  shall  be  temporizing 
the  farm  problem  until  we  adopt  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  practical  for  individual 
commodities,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  products  of  the  soil. 

At  present  we  are  going  through  much 
labor,  travail,  and  trial  in  order  to  write 
farm  legislation.  If  we  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past  20  or  30  years,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  suggested,  we 
will  find  that  the  only  time  the  farmer 
had  prosperity  was  during  wartime — 
and  the  farmer  does  not  want  war. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  is  a  referendum;  we  shall  not  be 
enacting  legislation  except  when  it  shall 
be  voted  by  the  farmers.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  Senate’s  not  letting  the 
farmers  vote  on  their  program.  They 
must  vote  every  year  on  whether  they 
will  continue  the  present  price-support 
programs. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I,  too,  intend  to  support 
this  program.  We  talked  of  a  two-price 
system  away  back  in  the  twenties.  We 
have  been  talking  about  various  pro¬ 
grams  since  that  time.  We  have  tried 
various  programs  throughout  the  years. 

What  is  now  proposed  bears  some  sim¬ 
ilarity  to  the  old  McNary-Haugen  pro¬ 
gram,  but  what  is  proposed  is  a  vastly 
improved  program,  and,  I  might  add,  a 
better  program  than  the  flexible-support 
program  we  have  at  present. 

Surely,  anyone  analyzing  the  present 
farm  program  in  its  application  to 
farmers  would  have  to  admit  that  few 
wheat  farmers  can  take  a  one-third  cut 
in  acreage  and  a  one-third  cut  in  price 
and  still  survive.  If  we  cannot  get  90- 
percent  price  supports  we  shall  have  to 
try  a  program  like  what  is  suggested.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  his  proposal  considered  by 
the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
it  a  sufficiently  large  vote  so  that  the 
amendment  will  be  taken  to  conference 
and  given  a  trial. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  18  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  a  little  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bark¬ 
ley]  were  in  the  Chamber,  because  he 
raised  a  line  of  questioning  a  little  while 
ago  which  I  considered  interesting.  He 
spoke  about  a  two-price  system  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  pending  proposal,  if  it  were 


adopted.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  ap¬ 
ply  the  principle  of  the  4-price  system 
rather  than  the  2-price  system. 

First  of  all,  by  the  terms  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  a  price  would  be  set  for  the  farmer 
on  that  portion  of  his  wheat  which  was 
produced  for  domestic  consumption. 
That  price  would  actually  go  along  with 
a  certificate  of  100  percent  of  parity. 
There  would  be  500  million  bushels 
>  left - 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  is  incor¬ 
rect.  The  price  would  not  be  set  on 
wheat  for  human  consumption.  The 
price  set  would  be  the  open  market.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  could  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  price-support  level. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
sorry  if  I  left  a  wrong  impression.  If  the 
certificate  were  added  to  the  price,  that 
would  be  what  the  farmer  would  get  on 
his  wheat  produced  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

So,  on  500  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  farmer  would  get  100  percent  of 
parity. 

To  take  another  outside  figure,  if  the 
crop  ran  to  a  billion  bushels,  there  would 
be  500  million  bushels  of  all  kinds  of 
wheat  to  dispose  of — winter  wheat, 
spring  wheat,  and  durum  wheat. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  rose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  continue  for 
a  while;  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
questions. 

So,  first,  with  the  certificate,  there 
would  be  a  guaranteed  market,  really, 
and  a  guaranteed  price  on  half  the  wheat 
crop.  The  other  half  of  the  wheat  crop 
would  be  left  over,  and  it  could  either 
be  dumped  into  export  or  into  the  feed 
market  of  the  country.  That  would  make 
a  two-price  system. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say,  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  set,  it  will  be  the  feed  mar¬ 
ket  price.  I  think  my  friends  will  bear 
me  out  in  that  statement.  The  price 
level  will  be  the  feed -market  level;  and 
to  that,  of  course,  will  be  added  the 
amount  of  the  certificate  for  that  por¬ 
tion  which  goes  for  food  and  domestic 
consumption  purposes. 

There  is  a  third  price,  and  that  is  the 
price  which  is  being  received  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  by  way  of  export,  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  under  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  under 
every  one  of  the  proposals  under  which 
the  Government  operates  in  this  field 
today.  Actually,  I  think  that  87  million 
bushels  of  wheat  left  the  country  last 
year,  under  Public  Law  480.  I  do  not 
recall  what  the  price  was ;  but  the  price 
which  is  received  is  commensurate  with 
the  price  in  the  market  of  the  country 
to  which  the  wheat  goes,  the  capacity  of 
a  country  to  pay  it,  and  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion.  So  that  will  be  the  third  price 
market. 

There  will  be  one  more  market,  the 
international  wheat  market,  because  the 
United  States  is  a  party  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement.  This  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  exported  wheat  throughout 
the  world  for  quite  some  time  under  that 
agreement.  Since  1949  we  have  ex¬ 
ported  a  little  more  than  1,250,000,000 
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bushels  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  Some  of  it  was  exported 
with  a  premium  or  subsidy  of  84  cents 
a  bushel;  some  of  it  with  a  subsidy  of 
66  cents  a  bushel.  If  it  left  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  form  of  flour,  the  premium 
price  may  have  been  a  little  higher. 
But  for  a  period  of  7  or  8  years,  the 
average  subsidy  on  wheat  which  was  ex¬ 
ported  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  was  62  cents  a  bushel.  We 
have  now  spent  $755  million  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  for  that  subsidy. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  if  the  United  States  withdrew 
from  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
program,  we  could  eliminate  $771  million 
of  expenditures? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  answer  that  question.  The 
logical  end  of  the  theory  of  the  two- 
price  system  would  be  to  get  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  the  wheat  market  en¬ 
tirely.  The  Government  would  be  up 
to  its  ears  in  price  supports  under  this 
program.  We  would  not  get  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
Government  would  still  be  in  the  wheat 
market,  as  my  friend  disclosed  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago.  There  would  still  be  half  a 
billion  bushels,  500  million  bushels,  fit 
for  human  consumption,  which  could  be 
dumped  into  the  feed  market,  and  on 
which  the  farmer  could  still  get  a  loan. 
He  could  put  it  in  a  can  and  hope  to 
God  that  sometime  somewhere  it  could 
be  sold. 

So  the  Government  would  still  be  fac¬ 
ing  this  problem  and  its  solution,  and 
would  be  involved  in  the  wheat  market 
up  to  its  very  ears. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  way  by  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  be  expected  to  get  out  of  the 
wheat  business  in  the  future,  except  by 
such  a  program  as  that  now  proposed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Conditions  being 
what  they  are  at  present  the  world  over, 
I  should  say  we  should  make  use  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  by 
sending  wheat  to  any  country  for  what¬ 
ever  we  can  get  for  it.  With  conditions 
as  they  are  at  present,  centainly  we  can¬ 
not  get  the  Government  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  now.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
Government  will  still  be  in  the  program. 
It  will  still  be  doing  business  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  It  will  still  be  doing  business 
with  foreign  countries.  It  will  still  be 
negotiating  arrangements  to  cover 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  other  products 
of  wheat.  So  I  think  there  is  real  merit 
in  the  contention  I  made  that  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  we  shall  have  a 
four-price  program,  not  a  two-price  pro¬ 
gram.  * 

The  other  point  I  should  like  to  bring 
out  is — and  make  no  mistake  about 
this — when  we  get  to  100  percent,  add¬ 
ing  the  market  value  to  the  price  of 
wheat,  plus  the  certificate,  it  is  going 
to  come  out  of  the  consumer,  and  not  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  If  I  am  wrong, 
I  ask  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  the  price  of  bread  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  consumer  rather  than  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  were  a  consist¬ 
ent  program  I  would  not,  but  we  still 
have  the  Government  in  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  not  that  true  of  the 
sugar  program?  It  operates  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Probably  so,  but  I  say 
that  bread  is  the  great  staple  in  the  diet 
of  the  average  American  family. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  partially  at 
least,  got  his  start  in  life  as  a  baker. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  he 
should  know  better  than  anybody  else  on 
the  floor  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  very 
little  relationship  to  the  price  of  bread; 
that  the  amount  of  wheat  which  goes 
into  a  one-pound  loaf  of  bread  does  not 
cost  more  than  from  about  1%  cents  to 
3  cents.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  and  I  were  members  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  when  this  question 
came  up,  and  we  found  that,  although 
the  price  of  wheat  had  declined  from  $3 
a  bushel  to  a  couple  of  dollars  a  bushel, 
the  price  of  bread  had  gone  up  from  16 
cents  to  24  or  25  cents  a  loaf. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  see  whether 
the  price  of  wheat  does  have  a  little 
relationship  to  the  price  of  bread. 
When  I  was  a  baker  we  were  selling  1- 
pound  loaves  for  10  cents,  retail  and  we 
get  300  1 -pound  loaves  out  of  a  barrel 
-of  fl,our.  If  the  cost  of  flour  went  up 
1  cent  and  a  loaf  of  bread  were  being 
sold  for  8  cents,  there  would  be  a  1254- 
percent  increase.  If  that  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase,  I  never  saw  one.  One 
can  rationalize  the  argument  on  the  basis 
of  a  penny,  one  can  make  the  argument, 
but  percentagewise  an  increase  of  12  54 
percent  means  something.  One  of  the 
distressing  things  in  Great  Britain  at 
this  moment  is  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  10  percent.  Six  percent 
of  that  increase  has  occurred  since  1955. 
Such  an  increase  is  about  to  blow  the 
fiscal  lid  off  that  country.  When  we 
put  the  increase  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
centages  and  get  it  in  the  right  perspec¬ 
tive,  it  becomes  very  important  indeed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  take  it  out  of 
percentages.  I  recall  returning  to  my 
State  in  1937,  when  wheat  was  $3  a 
bushel  and  bread  was  14  cents  a  loaf. 
One  year  later  I  returned,  and  wheat  was 
about  $2  a  bushel  and  bread  was  selling 
for  17  cents  a  loaf. 

Mr.  CARLSON.,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  figures  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  which 
show  that  between  1947  and  1953  the 
cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller  of  a  1 -pound 
loaf  of  bread  declined  from  3  cents  to 
2.8  cents,  whereas  in  the  same  period  the 
retail  price  of  bread  went  up  from  12.5 
cents  to  16.4  cents  or  more  than  30  per¬ 
cent.  So  I  do  not  think  the  price  of 
wheat  makes  any  difference. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  made  my  case 
percentagewise,  and  I  shall  stand  on  it. 

I  go  to  the  next  item.  What  happens 
to  the  feed  market?  We  just  put  an 
amendment  into  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel].  It 
was  jockied  around  so  as  to  put  it  in  more 
palatable  form.  But  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  merely  aggravating 
the  agricultural  problem  more,  because 
cheap  feed,  such  as  grain  sorghums,  oats, 
and  barley,  raised  on  diverted  acres,  can 
only  plummet  the  corn  market. 

I  am  not  wanting  in  selfishness.  I 
think  a  little  in  terms  of  the  price  of 
corn,  soybeans,  and  hogs  which  are 
raised  in  the  Midwest.  I  point  no  ac¬ 
cusing  finger  at  anyone  who  rises  to  con¬ 
tend  for  the  major  crop  in  his  section. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
smiling.  I  suppose  he  is  doing  so  be¬ 
cause  I  have  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  rice  title,  because  it  is  a  two -price 
provision  also.  So  my  principle  is  con¬ 
sistent.  I  am  against  the  two-price  pro¬ 
posal,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would 
do  any  good.  I  think  it  would  aggravate 
the  feed  picture.  It  would  invite  admin¬ 
istrative  complexities  of  all  kinds.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  not  increase  the 
export  of  wheat.  Finally,  it  would  leave 
us  with  a  great  quantity -of  wheat  seeking 
some  kind  of  outlet.  Either  it  would  go 
into  the  Government  account  or  become 
competitive  with  the  feed  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  now.  If  it  should,  the  alternate  re¬ 
sult  would  be  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  with  public  funds,  or  the 
pledging  of  public  credit,  would  have  to 
take  an  equivalent  amount  of  other  feed 
grain  out  of  the  market  to  support  the 
price  and  put  it  in  some  kind  of  can  and 
leave  it  there  until,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Almighty,  there  was  an  outlet  or  it  had 
spoiled  and,  out  of  compulsion  and  neces¬ 
sity,  it  would  have  to  be  moved  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  contending  that  there  will  be 
more  wheat  grown  than  will  be  the  case 
under  the  present  situation.  The  wheat 
will  be  there  anyway.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  about  the  other 
acres? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think 
more  wheat  will  be  produced  under  the 
two -price  system  than  is  being  produced 
now,  so  even  if  the  argument  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  were  correct,  the  wheat  would  still 
be  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  happens  to  the 
500  million  bushels? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Right  now  we  ex¬ 
port  200  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
Wheat  competes  with  com. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  proposal  is  de¬ 
signed  to  feed  the  wheat  into  the  export 
market  at  whatever  the  feed  level  in 
America  will  be.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  the  Argentine,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  the  other  wheat  producing  areas  will 
be  saying  about  that?  Does  the  Senator 
think  they  will  accept  such  exports  with¬ 
out  retaliation?  Does  the  Senator  think 
those  countries  will  permit  us  to  break 
down  their  economy? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  wheat  would 
be  sold  on  the  world  market. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN..  That  would  be  the 
feed  price  in  America. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  bound  by 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Our  exporters  will 
want  to  ship  wheat  wherever  they  can, 
quite  aside  from  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  My  friend  shakes  his  head.- 
If  that  is  not  the  case,  why  have  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  as  wrong  as  he  can  be  as  con¬ 
cerns  getting  the  wheat  into  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  countries  and 
spoiling  their  markets.  Our  national 
representative  at  the  international  wheat 
conference,  Herbert  G.  Hughes,  has  just 
returned  from  Geneva,  where  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held.  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  12,  1956. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson:  In  view  of  the 
current  farm  legislation,  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  the  report  on  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  I  had  with  8  representatives  of  the  farm 
organizations  in  Canada,  and  2  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  farm  organizations  in  Australia. 

On  Thursday,  March  8,  I  met  with  these 
wheat  producer  representatives  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  all  of  us  were  attending 
an  international  wheat  conference  relative 
to  renewal  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
only  producer  representatives  and  we  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  not  only  the  current  IWA 
negotiations,  but  domestic  wheat  program 
policies  in  the  three  major  exporting  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  explain  in  detail 
our  own  proposed  domestic  parity  program, 
and  after  satisfying  their  many  questions  on 
details  of  operation,  they  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  would  prefer  competition  in 
international  trade  with  us  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  present  type  of  program  under 
which  we  are  now  operating. 

They  said  further  that  they  would  like  very 
much  to  have  the  same  program  in  Canada, 

I  had  been  requested  by  Secretary  Benson 
to  discuss  this  particular  subject  with  the 
Canadian  wheat  producer  representatives 
because  of  his  concern  that  they  might  be 
worried  by  our  change  in  domestic  policy. 

This  report  should  reassure  those  in  this 
country  who  are  worried  about  the  reaction 
of  Canadian  wheat  producers  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  domestic  parity  program  in  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  J.  Hughes, 
President,  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers, 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  1  or  2  paragraphs 
from  that  letter. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Will  the  Senator  read 
it  all? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  would  take  too 
much  time,  although  I  would  not  mind 
reading  it.  It  is  signed  by  our  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  and  reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

On  Thursday,  March  8,  I  met  with  these 
wheat -producer  representatives  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  all  of  us  were  attending 


an  International  Wheat  Conference  relative 
to  renewal  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  only 
producer  representatives,  and  we  thoroughly 
discussed  not  only  the  current  IWA  negotia¬ 
tions  but  domestic  wheat  program  policies 
in  the  three  major  exporting  countries. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  explain  in  detail 
all  our  own  proposed  domestic  parity  pro¬ 
gram,  and  after  satisfying  their  many  ques¬ 
tions  on  details  of  operation  they  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  would  prefer — 

And  I  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to 
this — 

competition  in  international  trade  with  us 
under  this  program  to  the  present  type  of 
program  under  which  we  are  now  operating. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Meaning  what? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  domestic  parity 
program  we  are  discussing  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  present  program  is 
one  subsidizing  exports  at  about  85  cents 
a  bushel,  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  are  operating 
under  a  wheat  agreement,  then  certainly 
the  highest  agricultural  official  in  this 
Government,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  ought  to  be  in  line  with  that  kind 
of  concept.  But  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  opposed  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Scott 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield;  if  I  am  in 
error,  I  should  like  to  be  corrected. 

First,  though,  let  me  ask  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  is  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  whether  or 
not  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  op¬ 
posed  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  got  different  infor¬ 
mation  only  a  little  more  than  3  hours 
ago  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
So  let  us  keep  the  Record  straight,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  talking  with  my  tongue 
in  my  cheek. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me,  so  that 
we  can  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing — I  shall  paraphrase  the  statement, 
but  I  think  I  shall  give  an  accurate  para¬ 
phrase  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  said — that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  been  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  two-price  domestic  parity  pro¬ 
gram  for  wheat,  until  a  few  months  ago, 
when  he  was  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
made  a  speech  to  the  Oregon  Wheat 
League.  At  that  time  he  said  he  thought 
another  year  was  needed  in  order  really 
to  prepare  the  country  for  the  program, 
but  that  he — and  I  think  I  am  now 
going  to  give  a  very  accurate  statement 
of  what  he  said — had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  was  merit  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  although  they  wanted  another 
year  to  place  it  under  consideration  and 
study. 

But  he  did  not  express  the  opposition 
to  it  that  had  characterized  the  previous 


attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

If  Senators  want  my  interpretation  of 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  means, 
it  is  that  he  thinks  that  in  about  another 
year  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  program;  but  they  are  not 
recommending  against  the  program  as  of 
now.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  estimate  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  reminds  me  of  the  man  who 
rushed  to  a  lawyer,  and  said  to  him,  “I 
want  to  sue  Bill  Jones.” 

“What  for?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

The  man  said,  “Because  he  called  me  a 
rhinoceros.” 

The  lawyer  asked,  “When  did  that 
happen?” 

The  man  replied,  “Thirteen  years 
ago.” 

The  lawyer  asked,  “Why  didn’t  you 
come  to  see  me  about  it  before  now?” 

The  man  replied,  “Because  I  never  saw 
a  rhinoceros  until  yesterday.”  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  very  adequate  description  of 
the  shift  of  position  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  think  there 
could  be  a  better  description  of  the  shift 
in  its  position. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  pref¬ 
aced  his  remarks  by  using  the  words 
“a  few  months  ago.”  At  this  time  it  is 
3  o’clock,  or  a  little  after;  and  3  hours 
ago  I  heard  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  opposed  to  the  program. 
If  more  recent  testimony  is  produced, 
and  if  any  point  is  to  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  currency  of  the  testimony,  then, 
of  course,  I  shall  recede  from  my  posi¬ 
tion.  But  what  may  have  been  said  3 
or  4  months  ago,  is  one  thing;  and  what 
was  said  at  12  o’clock  today  is  another. 
If  there  is  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
impeach  that  position,  I  shall  lend  my¬ 
self  to  enabling  him  to  state  his  case. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  now 
we  have  three  export  programs? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Or  probably  more,  to 
judge  from  what  I  know. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Three  distinct  export 
programs.  One  of  them  is  under  the  In¬ 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement,  which  in 
the  past  6  months  has  cost  us  approxi¬ 
mately  60  yz  cents  a  bushel.  Another 
one  is  outside  of  the  wheat  agreement, 
but  it  is  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  has  cost  us  about  72  cents  a 
bushel.  Then  there  is  the  program  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480,  under  which  we  even 
give  away  some  wheat. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Depending  on  the  kind  of  wheat, 
depending  on  whether  it  is  hard  wheat  or 
soft  wheat,  and  depending  on  whether 
it  is  shipped  from  the  gulf  coast  to 
Latin  America  or  whether  it  is  shipped 
from  east  coast  or  from  the  west  coast, 
the  cost  runs  all  the  way  from  64  cents 
to  84  cents;  and  we  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  it.  So  now  we  are  going 
to  have  a  fourth  price  program;  we  are 
going  to  make  it  very  complicated,  and 
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not  even  a  Solomon  will  be  able  to  ad¬ 
minister  it. 

Mr.  WELKER..  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  my  very 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dis¬ 
course  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  after¬ 
noon  I  have  been  interrogating  my 
friends  on  the  floor — including  the  rank¬ 
ing  member  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry — and  I  have  not  heard  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  adamant 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  there  were  some 
“bugs”  in  the  bill.  I  was  asked,  “Why 
not  let  the  bill  go  to  conference,  and  work 
out  those  things  there?”  But  they  were1 
afraid  that  the  House  conferees  would 
put  more  “bugs”  into  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  pursue  his  interrogation  a  little 
further,  so  that  we  can  know  exactly  how 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  feels  about  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  well 
knows,  I  have  been  rather  close  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  3 
or  4  years,  and  I  have  not  had  any  bull¬ 
whipping  given  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  with  the 
utmost  of  humility  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  there  are  8  telephones  in  the 
Republican  cloakroom  and  8  telephones 
in  the  Democratic  cloakroom,  and  an¬ 
other  dozen  telephones  scattered 
throughout  the  Marble  Room;  and  it  is 
not  a  difficult  chore  for  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  talk  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  telephone  and  find 
out  for  himself. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Very  well.  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  finish  his 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  view  of  the  matter? 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  so  much  opposed  to  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  speaking  for 
myself. 

Mr.  WELKER.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  began  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  finish  the 
question,  so  that  we  might  hear  from 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  present,  and 
can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  '  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mi’.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  ask  Senators  to  wait  a  minute; 
I  am  afraid  that  my  time  will  run  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  ask  only 
a  brief  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well;  I  yield  for 
a  brief  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  telephones  on  this  side  or 


the  telephones  on  the  other  side  be  used. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  willing  to  tele¬ 
phone  from  the  other  side;  there  is 
nothing  political  about  a  telephone,  Mr. 
President.  [Laughter.] 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  my  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  a  ques¬ 
tion:  Is  it  correct  that  as  we  operate 
now,  insofar  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the 
small  wheat  grower  can  grow  up  to  15 
acres  of  wheat  and  can  market  it  with¬ 
out  being  subjected  to  the  penalty? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  a  correct 
statement;  and  that  is  being  done  in 
many  States  of  the  Union  outside  the 
wheat  area,  to.  the  detriment  of  the 
wheat  area. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  certificate 
plan,  what  will  happen  to  the  small 
farmer  who  grows  up  to  15  acres  of 
wheat? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assume  that  he  will 
be  out  of  the  program.  He  is  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  will  have  to  come 
in  under  the  certificate  program  or  plan, 
will  he  not? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  will. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  will  not  receive 
any  benefits  unless  he  does. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes;  but  he  does  not 
receive  any  benefits  now,  under  the  75 
percent  of  parity.  At  the  present  time 
he  sells  his  wheat,  and  he  is  free  to  sell 
it  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  will  happen 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assume - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  Senator  state  his 
assumptions.  The  small  farmer  will 
come  under  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assume  the  small 
farmer  will  sell  it,  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  right.  Well,  we 
are  going  to  let  the  price  of  wheat  drib¬ 
ble  down  to  the  feed  level.  So  if  the 
small  farmer  has  15  acres  of  wheat,  that 
is  the  price  he  will  get.  But  if  he  wishes 
to  receive  the  certificate  value,  he  will 
have  to  reduce  his  acreage;  in  other 
words,  if  he  now  has  6  acres,  he  will  be 
able  to  receive  the  benefits  only  if  he 
reduces  his  acreage  to  perhaps  3.  In 
arithmetic,  that  is  about  the  way  it  will 
work  out.  If  he  now  plants  10  acres, 
and  if  he  wishes  to  receive  the  benefits, 
he  will  have  to  reduce  his  acreage  to  5 
or  less.  But  how  can  a  small  farmer  get 
along  with  so  few  acres? 

If  I  am  wrong  in  stating  that  this  is 
what  the  plan  will  do  to  the  small  wheat 
grower,  then  of  course  I  should  like  to 
be  advised  that  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me,  to 
permit  me  to  ask  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  seek  informa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  my  assumption,  from 
the  limited  knowledge  I  have,  that  the 
small  wheat  farmers  who  raise  15  acres 
of  wheat  or  less,  seldom  sell  their  wheat 
in  the  market,  but  chiefly  use  it  for  feed 
in  connection  with  their  own  operations. 
For  example,  my  wife’s  folk  happen  to 
be  farmers.  They  raise  a  little  wheat, 
but  they  do  not  sell  any  of  it.  They 
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feed  it  to  their  dairy  cattle  or  chickens; 
they  happen  to  have  some  poultry.  How 
many  of  the  small  farmers  actually  put 
their  wheat  on  the  market?  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  obtaining  that  information. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  Illinois,  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  wheat  is  produced,  al¬ 
though  not  so  much  as  is  produced  in 
Montana  or  Kansas,  of  course.  However, 
very  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are 
produced  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Are  not  there  sta¬ 
tistics  in  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course  there  are. 
I  do  not  have  the  outside  figure  in  mind ; 
but  one  who  drives  in  Illinois  any  time 
during  the  June  or  July  season  will  see 
wheat  growing ;  in  fact,  he  will  see  wheat 
growing  both  in  Illinois  and  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  States.  He  will  see  little  patches 
of  wheat.  Corn  is  grown  there  also.  But 
that  production  will  be  cut  in  half,  in 
the  case  of  the  small  farmers,  if  this 
program  is  placed  in  effect. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  claims  that  the  small  farmer  who 
raises  15  acres  or  less  of  wheat,  sells  sub¬ 
stantially  all  of  it  on  the  open  market? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  best  evidence  I 
know  of  is  the  number  of  small  mills  one 
sees,  which  mill  that  wheat  for  cake 
flour,  doughnut  flour,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  mill  is  small  does  not  mean  the 
wheat  comes  from  a  small  wheat  acre¬ 
age. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  particularly;  but 
that  happens  to  be  the  practice.  That  is 
not  the  hard  wheat  area.  Those  mills 
are  not  like  the  mills  on  the  Mississippi 
River  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  where 
bread  flour  is  milled.  The  mills  to  which 
I  refer  are  mainly  soft  wheat  mills. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  so-called  small  wheat  farmer 
produces  more  than  the  acreage  indi¬ 
cated.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  found 
many  8-,  10-,  or  15-acre  tracts  of  wheat, 
even  in  Illinois.  I  think  the  wheat 
farms  in  Illinois  go  beyond  that  acre¬ 
age.  But  let  us  assume  that  the  so- 
called  small  wheat  producer  is  that  small 
a  producer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Outside  the  essen¬ 
tially  wheat  areas,  where  there  are  large 
farms,  that  is  true  of  most  wheat  farms 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  consider  the 
small  producer.  Under  the  present 
plan,  if  he  complies  with  the  acreage 
allotment,  he  gets  a  support  price.  Un¬ 
der  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
if  he  complies  with  the  certificate  pro¬ 
gram,  he  will  get  his  protection  there. 
There  would  be  no  difference  in  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  small  producer,  so  far  as 
Government  assistance  is  concerned, 
under  either  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  has  the  present 
market  price  of  wheat  to  go  on,  and  he 
can  produce  15  acres  without  penalty. 
But,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  said, 
under  his  amendment  there  would  be  one 
base  price,  which  would  be  the  feed  price 
of  wheat. 
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We  would  give  the  farmer  the  value 
of  the  certificate  which  would  be  issued 
to  him,  to  bring  him  up  to  100  percent. 
But,  of  course,  he  must  reduce  his  acre¬ 
age.  The  small  producer  must  reduce 
his  acreage  and  when  he  does,  what  is 
left  of  his  little  acreage?  I  think  I  am 
right  about  it.  The  question  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  he  puts  the 
wheat  on  the  market,  he  may  receive 
more  than  100  percent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  receives  the  feed 
price  for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  domestic 
consumption  provision  he  would  receive 
100  percent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  would  reduce  his 
15  acres  to  get  the  benefit.  Would  he  not 
have  to  reduce  his  acreage? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  that  is  true,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  eliminate  the  15-acre  pro¬ 
vision.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  think 
the  legislation  cannot  be  written  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  ought  to  go  to 
conference  for  the  correction  of  any  in¬ 
justices.  Therefore  I  hope  this  bill  will 
go  to  conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  make  this 
point:  Rice  is  on  a  so-called  two-price 
basis.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for 
whom  I  cherish  a  great  affection,  and  of 
whose  interest  in  that  subject  I  am  well 
aware,  knows  how  I  feel.  My  position 
has  been  consistent.  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  pending  to  strike  the  rice  title,  and 
I  would  strike  it  if  I  could.  But  now  a 
proposal  with  respect  to  wheat  comes 
along.  It  is  suggested  that  we  should 
deal  on  the  same  basis  with  cotton.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  will 
propose  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

What  about  other  commodities?  If 
that  is  the  way  it  is  to  be,  and,  one  by  one, 
we  are  to  write  commodities  into  the  bill 
on  a  two-price  system,  when  the  subject 
has  not  been  adequately  ventilated, 
what  will  finally  happen  to  the  farm  bill? 
It  will  become  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded;  and  when  we  are  through,  when 
the  final  roll  call  is  intoned,  no  Member 
of  this  body  will  know  what  we  have 
done,  either  for  or  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  believe  that  the  committee  was  wise? 
The  committee  felt  that  there  was  merit 
in  the  two-price  system,  and  that  prob¬ 
ably  we  shall  have  to  come  to  it.  Does 
not  the  Senator  feel  that  the  committee 
was  wise  in  selecting  a  relatively  small 
and  unimportant  crop  such  as  rice — 
speaking  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole — and  giving  the  principle  a  trial? 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  it.  But  suppose  there  is  difficulty 
in  administration  or  otherwise.  It  would 
be  very  wise  at  least  to  put  into  effect  a 
program  on  rice,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  quite  share 
that  sentiment.  If  we  are  to  adopt  such 
a  program,  let  us  apply  it  to  all  com¬ 
modities.  If  we  have  faith  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  if  there  is  conviction  that  it  will 


work,  let  us  go  through  with  a  two-price 
system  with  respect  to  all  the  export 
commodities,  instead  of  trying  to  write 
items  of  such  dimensions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  faith  in  the 
program.  I  intend  to  support  the  wheat 
agreement.  But  when  the  Senator  makes 
reference  to  rice,  I  think  he  proves  the 
good  faith  of  the  committee,  and  its  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  merit  in  the  two- 
price  program. 

I  presume  that  the  committee  felt  that 
it  was  quite  an  undertaking  suddenly  to 
embark  upon  a  program  involving  com¬ 
modities  so  enormous  in  volume  and  so 
difficult  to  handle  as  wheat.  I  am  not 
the  judge  of  that;  but  certainly  the  com¬ 
mittee  accepted  the  principle,  and  in¬ 
cluded  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  rice  title 
is  defective,  in  that  Cuba  is  brought  in 
under  the  so-called  primary  market 
quota.  Frankly,  I  do  not  understand 
how  in  the  world  Cuba  could  be  brought 
into  that  picture  without  doing  violence 
to  the  relationships  we  have  created  un¬ 
der  our  foreign-aid  acts  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  possibilities  of  bypassing 
would  be  enormous  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  go  into 
that  subject  in  detail  later,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  do  so  now,  in  connection  with  the 
wheat  agreement.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  rice,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good 
excuse  for  rice  being  in  the  bill.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  question  when  it 
arises. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  conclude  these  observations.  Per¬ 
haps  other  Senators  desire  to  speak. 

I  think  it  is  an  amazing  thing  that  we 
go  along  in  the  consideration  of  a  bill, 
and  then  suddenly  try  to  clutter  it  up 
with  an  amendment  of  such  proportions 
that  no  one  can  tell  what  it  would  do 
or  how  it  would  affect  a  crop  involving 
a  billion-bushel  commodity  which  is 
probably  worth  normally  in  the  market 
about  $2  billion.  I  do  not  understand 
the  idea  of  doing  it  so  summarily  and 
hastily  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  it  has  not  been  adequately  con¬ 
sidered  in  committee,  or  by  those  whose 
counsel  and  guidance  we  should  solicit, 
since  they  are  giving  guidance  to  the 
agricultural  destiny  of  the  country. 

So  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  this  bill  of  a  provision  which 
might  have  a  terrific  impact  upon  the 
entire  economy  of  the  country,  and  could 
very  conceivably  make  such  a  deep  dent 
in  the  feed  market  that  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers  of  my  own  area  would  be  deeply 
prejudiced  thereby.  I  think  it,  would  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  has  my 
enthusiastic  support. 

I  joined  in  cosponsoring  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  sincere  belief  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  will  restore  order  to 
the  wheat  situation  with  a  minimum  of 


Government  control  and  a  maximum  of 
benefit — both  to  farmer  and  consumer. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
this  plan  for  my  State  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  permit  wheat  to  be  used  for  feed. 

Washington  State  is  a  feed  deficit 
State.  Our  poultry  farmers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  import  two-thirds  of  the  300,000 
tons  of  manufactured  feed  they  use  each 
year.  They  pay  freight  costs  anywhere 
from  $15  to  $24  a  ton  on  this  feed. 
Both  they  and  the  consumer  suffer  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  afford  to  feed  wheat 
under  present  price  support  programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  tells  me  that  Washington 
State  poultry  production  is  now  declin¬ 
ing  because  of  high  feed  costs  while,  at 
the  same  time,  consumers’  needs  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise.  The  domestic  parity  plan, 
by  permitting  wheat  to  move  into  the 
feed  market  at  competitive  levels,  will 
give  the  wheat  farmer  new  markets,  the 
poultry  grower  local  feeds  without  heavy 
freight  costs,  and  the  consumer  cheaper 
poultry. 

Washington  State  is  also  a  livestock 
deficit  State  and,  again,  cheaper  feed 
is  the  key  to  the  problem.  Merely  to 
supply  local  demand  within  the  State  we 
could  double  our  sheep  production  and 
increase  our  hog  production  five  times 
its  present  level.  As  things  stand  now, 
we  import  this  deficit  at  great  loss  to 
our  farmers  and  our  consumers.  But 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  has  stated  that  “the  great  bulk 
of  the  pork  consumed  in  Washington, 
90  percent,  is  imported  because  you  can¬ 
not  feed  price-supported  wheat  to  hogs.” 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  about 
Washington  State  applies  to  other  States 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  well. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat 
will  be  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of 
agricultural  self-sufficiency  for  this  re¬ 
gion. 

By  making  the  all-important  distinc¬ 
tion  between  wheat  for  domestic  human 
consumption  and  wheat  sold  for  feed  and 
export  purposes,  this  plan  could  increase 
exports  and  sales  of  wheat  for  feed  by 
over  200  million  bushels. 

I  do  not  share  the  fears  expressed  by 
some  that  the  domestic  parity  plan 
might  have  adverse  effects  on  the  prices 
of  other  feed  grains.  The  estimated  in¬ 
crease  in  use  of  wheat  for  feed  under 
this  plan  represents  about  3.5  percent 
of  the  total  feed  grain  market.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  standby  authority  in 
this  amendment  to  protect  other  feed 
grains. 

Quite  aside  from  this,  however,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  if  wheat  acreage 
expands  under  the  domestic  parity  plan, 
this  will  reduce  rather  than  increase  the 
available  supply  of  feed  grains.  The 
feed  value  of  an  average  acre  of  wheat  is 
less  than  the  value  of  that  acre  if  sown 
in  other  feed  grains.  Thus  in  1954  we 
produced  over  35  percent  more  feed 
grains  on  the  acres  diverted  from  wheat 
than  would  have  been  grown  had  this 
acreage  been  used  for  feed-wheat  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
changing  diet  of  the  American  people 
provides  another  sound  reason  for  the 
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enactment  of  the  domestic  parity  plan. 
Our  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  has  steadily  de¬ 
creased  in  the  past  three  decades.  Meat 
consumption  has  risen  steadily.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  as  the  cereal  diet  continues  to 
give  way  to  the  meat  diet,  we  will  require 
more  grains  for  feed.  Of  these  grains, 
wheat  is  the  most  nutritious. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  emphasized  one 
benefit  that  will  result  from  the  domes¬ 
tic  parity  plan  because  it  is  of  special 
significance  to  my  State.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  aspects  of  the  plan  of  equal 
merit  which  deserve  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Senate.  These  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  clearly  set  forth  already 
by  several  of  the  Senators  whom  I 
joined  in  offering  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  support  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  domestic  parity  plan  for 
wheat  and  adopt  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  yield 
3  mintues  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
7th  of  March  I  spoke  at  some  length  on 
this  subject.  Today  I  wish  to  confine 
my  brief  remarks  to  the  surplus  wheat 
problem  in  its  relationship  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  amendment. 

First.  Section  380  (c)  of  the  domestic 
parity  amendment  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  provides  for  acreage  controls  at  the 
descretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  This  means  that  as  long  as  the 
present  surplus  stocks  are  on  hand  in  the 
United  States,  the  controls  may  be  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Secretary.  It  has  been 
clearly  brought  out  by  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate  that  wheat  acreage 
controls  are  effective  in  controlling  pro¬ 
duction.  Tire  latest  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  estimates  of  the 
1956  wheat  crop,  indicates  that  the  total 
production  will  be  very  close  to  total  dis¬ 
appearance  for  this  crop  year.  The 
wheat  farmers  of  my  State  have  a  fine 
record  of  compliance  and  I  am  sure  that 
wheat  farmers  throughout  the  Nation 
will  cooperate  in  making  the  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  program  work. 

Second.  With  the  domestic  parity  pro¬ 
gram,  wheat  will  be  offered  on  the  market 
at  competitive  prices.  This  will  allow  ad¬ 
ditional  wheat  to  be  marketed  for  feed, 
export  and  industrial  uses,  which  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished,  under  the  present 
Government  program  without  a  subsi¬ 
dized  disposal  program.  Also,  the  incen¬ 
tives  for  the  production  of  quality  wheat, 
that  would  result  from  the  operation  of 
this  program,  will  reduce  overall  produc¬ 
tion  because  high  quality  wheat  will  not 
produce  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as 
feed-type  wheat. 

It  has  been  less  desirable  wheat  that 
has  filled  the  storage  bins  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  under  the 
present  program. 

Third.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that 
present  price  support  programs  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  toward  the  solution  of 
the  surplus  problem.  Despite  acreage 
allotments  at  the  minimum  level  per¬ 
missible  under  legislation,  despite  price 
supports  at  76  percent  of  parity  in  effect 
for  this  year’s  crop,  and  despite  all  out 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  reduce  carryover  stocks  through 


vigorous  export  programs  and  other  dis¬ 
posal  measures  including  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  programs,  no  reduction  in  stocks 
below  the  unprecedented  all-time  record 
of  more  than  1  billion  bushels  estimated 
to  be  carired  over  on  July  1,  1956  is  in¬ 
dicated  for  the  end  of  the  1956-57  mar¬ 
keting  year.  Clearly,  present  price  sup¬ 
port  programs  are  not  the  answer  to  the 
wheat  surplus  problem. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is 
only  fair  and  right  that  we  should  in¬ 
clude  in  the  pending  bill  the  proposed 
wheat  provision  so  that  we  may  get  into 
conference  the  problem  with  regard  to 
wheat.  There  are  already  in  the  bill 
provisions  with  regard  to  corn  and  other 
major  crops.  The  wheat  producers  are 
entitled  to  have  the  conferees  go  into 
the  program  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  proposed.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  it.  If  there  are  any  “bugs”  in  it,  they 
can  be  taken  out  in  conference. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  has  an  amendment,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  which  amendment,  I  am 
sure,  will  remove  some  of  the  objections 
we  have  heard  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  now  being  debated. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  four  reasons  why  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
the  Senate  to  add  to  the  pending  farm 
bill  the  domestic  parity  plan. 

First,  it  would  return  the  sale  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  wheat  to  the  open  market, 
where  the  price  is  determined  by  factors 
of  quality  and  demand. 

Second,  the  resulting  lower  market 
price  would  make  it  possible  for  more 
wheat  to  move  into  export  and  indus¬ 
trial  uses,  and  thus  increase  the  total 
overall  use  of  wheat. 

Third,  it  would  guarantee  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  full  parity  on  that  part  of  the  annual 
crop  which  goes  into  domestic  human 
consumption. 

Fourth — and  perhaps  this  is  the  most 
important  reason — it  should  ultimately 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  business 
of  buying,  storing,  and  trying  to  dispose 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  re¬ 
garding  some  fears  about  the  proposal 
expressed  on  the  part  of  corngrowers. 
I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement  made 
last  year  by  one  of  the  leading  farm 
spokesmen  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Herschel 
D.  Newsom,  the  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  who  certainly  has  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  corngrowers  as  well  as  of 
wheatgrpwers.  I  quote  him  directly  as 
follows : 

Some  corngrowers  argue  against  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Actually,  they  have  little  to  worry 
about.  The  stop-loss  price  floor  would  take 
care  of  this.  Besides,  wheat  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  a  serious  feed-grain  competi¬ 
tor  of  King  Corn. 

So  spoke  the  master  of  the  National 
Grange. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation,  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  program,  deserve  credit  for 
making  an  effort  to  get  the  Government 
out  of  the  business  of  buying  and  sup- 
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porting  and  storing  wheat,  and  for  trying 
eventually  to  bring  about  a  program 
which  will  make  wheat  stand  on  its  own. 

I  feel  that  the  wheatgrowers  of  the 
United  States — certainly  those  of  my 
State— owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson],  who  has  so  ably  and 
capably  sponsored  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  his  public-spirited  effort. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  asked 
the  question  if  we  do  this  for  wheat  and 
then  take  another  approach  for  cotton 
and  then  take  this  approach  for  rice 
and  then  take  still  another  approach  for 
sugar,  where  will  we  be  going  with  the 
farm  program? 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  are  exercis¬ 
ing  very  good  judgment  in  connection 
with  the  whole  farm  program  when  we 
do  start  prescribing  a  specific  remedy  for 
a  specific  ill.  Perhaps  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  past  has  been  that  we  have 
been  too  much  inclined  to  prescribe  one 
remedy  and  assume  that  it  would  auto¬ 
matically  cure  all  the  ills  to  which  agri¬ 
culture  is  heir. 

As  I  said  the  other  evening,  I  believe 
in  connection  with  the  wheat  situation 
we  have  reached  the  point  in  the  de¬ 
bate  of  the  farm  bill  where  more  must 
be  done  for  this  product  than  has  been 
done  up  to  now,  by  some  device  or  tac¬ 
tic.  Most  of  the  other  farm  products 
have  been  given  a  nudge  in  the  right 
direction,  by  some  gimmick  or  gadget  in 
the  legislation.  With  respect  to  wheat, 
however,  we  still  face  a  discouraging 
situation.  Unless  we  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  before  the  Senate  or  some  other 
amendment  we  will  find  that  insofar  as 
Senate  action  is  concerned  we  will  have 
done  nothing  to  improve  the  status  of 
the  wheat  farmer. 

I  am  very  hopeful  tha,t  as  this  leg¬ 
islation  comes  back  from  conference,  as 
the  result  of  the  tie  vote  in  the  Senate, 
and  as  the  result  of  the  clear  demon¬ 
stration  that  half  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  feel  that  something  better 
must  be  done  for  wheat  than  has  been 
done  up  to  now,  there  will  come  some¬ 
thing  out  of  conference,  if  not  very 
closely  resembling  or  completely  resem¬ 
bling  the  Young  provision  in  the  bill, 
something  that  will  go  substantially  in 
that  direction,  and  thus  reflect  the  com¬ 
promise  position  which  a  conference 
has  the  responsibility  of  endeavoring  to 
create.  That  compromise  position  could 
well  incorporate  provisions  of  real  and 
substantial  benefit  to  our  wheat  farmers. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  affords  us  an  addi¬ 
tional  leverage  which  we  can  use  in  that 
connection  and  in  that  direction  when 
we  get  to  conference.  It  will  give  us 
a  position  in  conference  to  argue  em¬ 
phatically  and  persuasively  that  the 
Senate  does  desire  to  do  something  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  wheat  farmers  than  we  have 
as  yet  provided. 

While  the  weakness  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  is  before  us  is  that  it  does 
not  and  cannot  do  anything  to  help  the 
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situation  in  1956  by  making  it  avail¬ 
able  in  the  next  crop  year,  we  would  by 
our  adoption  of  it  have  the  expression 
of  the  Senate  that  we  recognize  that  the 
problem  of  wheat  has  not  been  solved, 
and  it  will  make  it  easier  for  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  know  what  to  do  about  the 
House  position,  and  to  come  back  with 
something  more  nearly  resembling  what 
I  thought  was  a  very  constructive  pro¬ 
posal  as  written  into  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  in  the  language  approved  by  our 
committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  vote 
for  this  amendment  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  if  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  be  valid,  the  farmers  will  reject 
the  program  by  voting  “no”  in  the  ref¬ 
erendum.  However,  if  they  believe  that 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  he  paints 
their  future  is  best  preserved  by  trying 
the  two-price  system,  the  farmers  will 
vote  for  it. 

I  think  the  Senate  can  well  afford,  af¬ 
ter  we  have  discussed  the  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  these  many  years,  to  give  the  farmers 
who  raise  wheat  an  opportunity  by  way 
of  a  referendum  by  saying,  “Yes,  you  may 
try  it  out  for  a  year  or  2  years,”  or  to 
say,  “No ;  after  studying  the  matter  care¬ 
fully  we  prefer  the  existing  wheat  pro¬ 
gram” — whatever  it  may  be  at  that  time. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  now  provides. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  are  where  we 
were  with  respect  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  after  the  90  percent  price- 
support  provision  was  stricken  from  the 
bill.  We  are  at  about  that  point  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  wheat.  This  amendment  will 
help  to  bring  about  that  improved  legis¬ 
lation  which  we  hope  will  flow  out  of  the 
conference. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  on  balance,  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  thus  give  additional  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  body  does  wish  to  do 
something  constructive  for  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel], 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  carefully  listened  to  the  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  I  may  say, 
very  frankly,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
when,  after  a  long  series  of  hearings,  the 
various  proposals  were  being  discussed, 
the  committee  had  some  very  serious 
misgivings  about  incorporating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  amendment  into  the  pending 
farm  bill.  However,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  proceedings  the  amendment  spon¬ 
sored  by  my  junior  colleague  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cosponsors  is  the  question  before 
the  Senate. 

About  2  y2  or  3  years  ago  I  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  be  a  member  of  a  conference 
committee  on  a  farm  bill  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  referendum  on  the  two -price 
system  came  before  the  conferees.  I  say 
very  candidly,  Mr.  President,  that  I  took 
the  position  at  that  time  that  a  refer¬ 
endum  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  should 
be  provided.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the 
conferees  at  that  time  that  it  should  be 
voted  down,  so  it  did  not  become  a  part 
of  that  measure. 


I  have  some  serious  misgivings  as  to 
the  operational  effect  of  this  type  of 
approach.  I  am  wondering  about  the 
long-term  commitments,  the  contractual 
relations,  and  the  contractual  status  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  this 
bill,  containing  this  and  other  amend¬ 
ments,  will  go  to  conference.  Personally 
I  feel  somewhat  as  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  feels,  that  the  wheat  situ¬ 
ation  has  as  yet  not  been  given  its  proper 
status  with  reference  to  readjustment. 
I  shall  offer,  a  little  later  on,  an  amend¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  changing  certain 
parity  situations,  but  I  feel  that  the  bill, 
when  it  goes  to  conference,  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  complete  settlement  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
a  few  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  associate  myself  with  this 
amendment,  and  to  say  that  it  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  I  am  sure  has  been  pointed 
out,  in  the  committee.  It  was  felt  at 
that  time,  in  the  light  of  the  hearings 
we  had  upon  it,  that  it  might  be  better 
to  proceed  under  the  plans  outlined  in 
the  original  bill  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  must  say,  however,  that  now, 
having  struck  down  section  102  of  the 
bill,  the  section  which  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  90  percent  of  parity  to  wheat  of 
milling  quality,  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  is  the 
most  desirable  alternative  which  has 
been  proposed. 

Furthermore,  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
it  deserves  a  trial.  It  provides  a  referen¬ 
dum  for  the  so-called  two-price  plan  on 
wheat.  It  has  been  fully  discussed  with 
us  by  the  Senators  who  are  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senators  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara].  They  and  other  Senators 
have  discussed  it  with  us  at  length. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Grange,  one  of  the  great  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  has  given  active  and  wholehearted 
support  to  the  so-called  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  for  wheat.  This  gives  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  tribute  to  that  great  farm 
organization.  I  have  always  respected 
the  point  of  view  of  its  members  of  it. 
I  have  the  greatest  regard  and  respect 
for  Mr.  Newsom,  the  head  of  the  Grange, 
and  its  Washington  representative.  He 
is  a  man  w'ho  gives  us  much  advice  and 
counsel,  all  of  which  is  good. 

So  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  it  will  be  my  happy  privi¬ 
lege  to  support  his  amendment,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  may  get  sufficient 
votes  to  do  something  constructive.  It 
will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  States,  both  in  the  Midwest  and 
in  the  Northwest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
has  rather  broad  sponsorship,  represent¬ 
ing  all  sections  of  the  country. 

So  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  give 
the  wheat  producer  at  least  a  fighting 
chance  in  this  farm  bill.  It  is  one  of  the 


better  chances  we  have  to  get  something 
desirable  in  farm  legislation,  rather  than 
to  continue  to  weaken  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas,  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Knowland]. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  the  amendment  and  the  two- 
price  plan  have  not  had  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  administration  or  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  believes  that  many 
dangers  are  contained  within  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  two  minutes.  I  want  to  find  out 
about  the  15-acre  proposal.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  about 
700,000  farmers  who  each  produce  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15  acres  of  wheat 
or  less.  That  is  a  quite  substantial 
number  of  farmers  having  small  wheat 
farms. 

If  my  estimate  is  correct,  under  exist¬ 
ing  law  they  can  raise  without  penalty 
up  to  15  acres,  and  they  cannot  share  in 
the  referendum  for  which  provision  is 
made.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  Would  the  700,000  small  wheat 
farmers  have  to  go  out  of  existence? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
they  would  be  in  the  same  situation  they 
are  in  under  the  present  farm  program. 
I  have  checked  this  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  that  is  his  under¬ 
standing.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  it  is 
also  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  problem  before 
us  is,  what  will  be  their  position  under 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  their  position  is  as 
I  think  it  is  as  present,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  conference.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  is 
the  situation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
matter  so  vital,  affecting  more  than 
700,000  farmers  who  do  not  produce  in 
excess  of  15  acres  of  wheat,  I  am  a 
little  astonished  that  their  interest 
should  rest  in  such  a  vague,  amorphous 
state,  trusting  to  Providence  and  the 
good  grace  of  another  body  to  look  with 
kindliness  upon  their  supplications  when 
the  amendment  goes  to  conference. 
Frankly,  there  is  no  assurance  that  when 
the  amendment  goes  to  conference  it 
will  ever  come  out. 

That  leads  me  to  observe  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  concerned 
about  the  farm  bill.  I  certainly  hope 
so.  There  have  been  rumors  and  allega¬ 
tions  that  perhaps  a  rather  polite  and 
not  too  aggressive  filibuster  was  going 
on  to  prevent  the  bill  from  finally 
eventuating.  I  should  be  very  reluctant 
to  believe  that;  but  we  cannot  finally 
reach  our  objective  if  we  encumber  the 
bill  with  items  which  are  so  at  variance 
with  the  basic  program  of  the  admin¬ 
istration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

If  the  bill  shall  be  encumbered  with 
so  many  items  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  basic  program  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  we  shall  be  affording  little  more 
than  an  opportunity,  perhaps,  to  look 
with  disfavor  upon  the  handiwork  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  con¬ 
ferees,  such  as  it  may  be.  That  might 
mean  no  bill  at  all. 

That,  by  implication,  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  speaking  for  the  President. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  President  would 
do.  But  I  think  I  know  what  I  would 
do  if  I  were  sitting  in  the  President’s 
place  and  had  before  me  a  bill  so  com¬ 
plicated,  so  difficult  of  administration, 
and  constituting  such  radical  departure 
from  the^basic  concepts  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.' 

So  I  become  a  little  concerned  and  ap¬ 
prehensive  as  to  whether  we  are  going 
to  get  a  program  if  an  amendment  of 
these  proportions  is  to  be  iheluded  in 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Under  the  present 
existing  farm  legislation,  there  are  no 
marketing  quotas  for  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  15  acres  or  less.  There  are  no 
marketing  quotas  in  this  bill  for  farmers 
who  produce  15  acres  or  less.  That 
means  that  if  they  came  under  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  they  will  have  to  cut  their 
acreage  in  half.  If  they  wanted  to  get 
the  full  benefits,  they  would  have  to 
market  50  percent,  or  whatever  the  figure 
might  be,  under  the  full  parity  clause. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  rather  bit¬ 
ter  alternative.  I  am  a  corn  raiser  and 
a  hog  raiser.  I  have  10  acres  in  wheat. 
I  can  plant  10  acres  in  wheat  if  the 
amendment  becomes  law,  but  I  will  be 
selling  my  wheat  on  a  feed  basis  because 
wheat  is  going  to  find  its  own  level.  But 
if  I  want  to  cut  the  figure  of  10  acres  in 
half  and  plant  only  5  acres  of  wheat, 
then  I  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  provided  in  the  bill.  But, 
as  to  the  remaining  5  acres,  I  will  either 
have  to  find  a  market  for  the  wheat  in 
the  form  of  feed  or  I  must  accept  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  supports,  and  we  have  not 
gotten  away  from  the  Government  under 
this  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 

expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 

dent,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  some  questions,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator’s  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
15-acre  farmers,  because  50.9  percent  of 
the  farms  in  the  United  States  which 
raise  wheat  have  15  acres  or  less  of 
wheat,  according  to  the  figures  which 
I  have.  Under  the  amendment  which 
is  proposed,  50.9  percent  of  the  wheat 


farmers  in  the  United  States  could  not 
vote  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preisdent,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Can  we  get  an  answer 
to  the  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  raised? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  that  there  are  no  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  under  the  present  law,  and 
no  marketing  quotas  under  the  proposed 
law,  for  15-acre  wheatgrowers.  How 
much  farther  can  we  go? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  a 
member  of  that  committee.  He  has 
wrestled  with  this  question  for  weeks 
and  months.  Certainly  there  must  be 
an  answer  to  a  question  involving  more 
than  700,000  small  farmers. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  repeat  the  figures  he 
stated?  Did  he  say  50  percent  of  the 
farmers? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Fifty  and 
nine-tenths  percent  of  the  farms  rais¬ 
ing  wheat  in  the  United  States  are  under 
15  acres.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  that,  because  while  Iowa  is  not 
considered  a  major  wheat-raising  State, 
still  a  large  amount  of  wheat  is  pro¬ 
duced  there.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
wheat  farmers  of  Iowa  will  be  completely 
and  solely  subjected  to  feed  marketing  at 
the  competitive  world  price  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  price  for  the  wheat  they 
raise. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  un¬ 
der  the  domestic  parity  plan  or  under 
the  present  plan — either  one — the  small, 
15-acre  farmer  can  stay  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  if  he  wants  to,  and  feed  his  grain, 
as  most  of  them  do ;  or  he  can  sell  in  the 
market  and  take  what  he  can  get  for  it. 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  cash  or 
market  price  will  be  a  little  lower.  The 
Secretary,  however,  can  establish  a  mini¬ 
mum  loan  support  level. 

But  if  he  wanted  to  come  in  under  the 
program,  he  could  get  100 -percent  sup¬ 
port  for  about  half  his  wheat  production. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Under  the 
1938  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  sec¬ 
tion  335,  subsection  (7),  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  act  by  the  74th  Congress, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

A  farm-marketing  quota  on  corn  or  wheat 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  is  not 
in  excess  of  15  acres. 

Section  336  provides  for  a  referendum, 
and  reads: 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum, 
by  secret  ballot,  of  farmers  who  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  quota  specified  therein. 

If  they  are  not  subject  to  quotas,  they 
cannot  vote;  they  must  be  subject  to 
quotas  in  order  to  vote. 

There  are  49.1  percent  who  cannot 
vote  because  they  are  not  subject  to 
quotas;  and  unless  they  are  subject  to 
quotas,  they  cannot  vote. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Under  my  amend¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  minimum  provision  for 
price  supports.  The  Secretary  can  set 
the  price  at  whatever  he  thinks  it  should 


be,  based  upon  several  factors,  including 
competition  of  foreign  and  feed  grains. 
Therefore,  he  would  set  the  price  which 
would  go  to  the  farmers  on  a  fair  market 
basis. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  would 
happen  to  a  wheat  raiser  who  grows  15  y2 
acres  of  wheat  at  the  present  time? 
Would  he  not  be  subject  to  penalties? 
There  have  been  a  number  of  decisions 
by  the  Federal  courts  on  that  point. 
Would  that  situation  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  it  might  be  eliminated.  In  the 
amendment,  under  the  referendum  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  308  (j) ,  if  more  than 
one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  favored  such  a  marketing 
provision,  “the  farmers  shall,”  and  so 
on.  That  sets  up  a  program  perma¬ 
nently.  But  under  the  law  as  it  now 
exists,  a  two-third  majority  is  required. 
That  is  a  year  by  year  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  trying 
to  get  the  matter  straightened  out.  It 
is  serious  for  my  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  trying  to 
ask  questions  myself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  figure  of  50.9  percent  of  farms 
which  grow  less  than  15  acres  of  wheat 
involves  farms  on  which  5,  6,  7,  or  10 
acres,  probably,  are  planted  in  wheat. 
Probably  the  same  situation  would  be 
true  as  to  farms  which  raise  cotton. 
Their  main  crops  would  be  something 
else. 

The  only  reason  for  the  exemption 
originally  was  that  they  were  not  mainly 
growing  corn  or  wheat.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  throughout  the  country 
which  grow  an  acre  or  two  of  wheat. 
About  72  percent  of  such  farms  grow 
wheat  for  their  own  use,  such  as  for 
feed  for  poultry. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  may  be 
true,  but  there  are  many  farmers  in  the 
Midwest  with  less  than  15  acres. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  they  are  not 
planted  to  the  main  crop.  Iowa  does 
not  have  15-acre  wheat  farms.  The  15 
acres  may  be  a  part  of  a  100-acre  farm. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Who  will 
benefit  under  the  proposal,  the  little  fel¬ 
low,  or  the  big  fellow? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  little  fellow 
is  not  touched. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  read  it, 
the  little  fellow  will  operate  under  the 
competitive  dump  price,  and  he  has  no 
chance  of  getting  the  better  support 
price. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then,  by 
that  logic,  he  is  a  free  rider  today.  He 
does  not  submit  himself  to  any  acreage 
reductions  or  anything  like  that.  He 
simply  rides  on  whatever  benefit  price 
he  may  get,  because  somebody  else  may 
cut  down  on  acreage. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  amendment  the  small  wheat 
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farmer  and  the  large  wheat  farmer  will 
get  the  benefit  of  the  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate  on  the  amount  to  which  they  are 
entitled  on  the  historical  basis  for  the 
past  5  years?  So,  as  to  that  portion  of  a 
farmer’s  production,  they  will  get  100 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HICKENliOOPER.  I  do  not  read 
the  proposal  to  mean  that  the  fanner 
who  has  15  acres  will  get  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  pertinent  question.  All  the  small 
wheat  farmers  have  a  choice.  A  small 
wheat  farmer  can  come  under  the  certif¬ 
icate  plan,  or,  if  he  has  a  vote,  he  can 
continue  as  is;  but — and  this  is  in 
answer  also  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  who  speaks  about  free  riders — 
if  he  can  produce  15  acres  of  wheat  with¬ 
out  incurring  a  penalty,  and  sell  it,  he 
will  sell  it  on  a  market  where  a  feed 
wheat  value  has  been  established,  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  proposal  the  guaranteed  domestic 
consumption  value  of  wheat,  and  it  has 
been  tagged  on  the  certificate,  so  that 
the  farmer  will  get  100  percent  on  that 
part  of  his  production. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
said  to  me  a  moment  ago,  the  drop  could 
be  as  much  as  75  cents  a  bushel.  That 
is  a  heavy  penalty  to  a  little  producer, 
even  though  it  is  only  a  portion  of  his 
entire  operation.  If  he  wants  to  bene¬ 
fit  under  the  certificate  plan,  he  has  to 
cut  his  operation  in  two,  because  there 
are  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  ex¬ 
cess  for  export.  I  am  taking  the  figures 
given  to  us  today.  There  are  500  million 
bushels  for  domestic  markets - 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  confused. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  confused. 

Mi'.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  asking  for  recog¬ 
nition. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  was  the  figure 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  used  as  to  the 
domestic  consumption? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Five  hundred  million 
bushels. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
the  food  consumption  figure.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  not  have 
wheat  for  seed  or  reserve. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment  is 
geared  to  wheat  consumption. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  assuming  that  500  million  bushels 
of  wheat  will  disappear  in  a  normal 
year’s  operation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  speak  only  about 
what  is  in  the  bill,  which  says  “domestic 
wheat  quota.’’ 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  re¬ 
fers  to  food. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  true  that,  under 
the  amendment,  the  wheat  farmers, 
large  and  small,  get  100  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  for  that  portion  of  the  production 
which  comes  under  the  marketing  certif¬ 
icate,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  the  price  will  be  the  same  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  be  whatever 
the  price  is  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  will  still  be 
support  prices  of  75  percent  for  the  re¬ 
mainder. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  price  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  based  on  five 
factors.  The  price  of  corn  is  $1.40  a 
bushel.  It  cannot  go  below  that.  That 
is  much  more  than  the  feed  price. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  that  can  be  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  75  percent. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  been  trying  to  let  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  have  his  day  in  court, 
so  he  may  ask  questions.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  in  order  to 
be  sure  I  have  the  answers  in  my  own 
mind. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  assure  the 
Senator  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
the  answers  to  his  questions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  have  the  answers  to  the  questions  I 
shall  ask. 

Under  our  present  system  a  wheat 
farmer  can  produce  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  on  land  up  to  15  acres.  He  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  marketing  quota  penalty,  but 
he  gets  no  supports  under  the  present 
system.  Under  the  bill,  he  can  produce 
on  up  to  15  acres,  and  he  does  not  have 
to  come  under  the  program  if  he  does 
not  desire;  but  if  he  does,  then  he  has 
to  get  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  allotment  which  will  be  due  to  him 
when  the  whole  program  is  taken  into 
account  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  farmer  will  get  100  percent  of  parity 
on  that  part  of  his  allotment  which 
goes  into  the  production  of  so-called 
human  consumption  wheat,  but  there  is 
not  necessarily  a  50  percent  cut  in  his 
acreage. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  would  it 
be? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  when  he  takes  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  into  account,  and  puts  it  into 
operation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  does  the  arith¬ 
metic  work  out? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  15-acre  wheatgrowers  who  decide 
to  come  into  the  plan.  I  suspect  farm¬ 
ers  may  find  that  they  will  be  better  off 
if  they  stay  out  of  the  program  and  do 
not  take  the  support  prices,  because  they 
are  going  to  be  the  beneficiaries,  under 
the  plan,  of  a  higher  price  for  wheat  than 
they  are  now  getting.  .  I  think  that  will 
be  the  experience  under  the  plan.  But 
it  is  the  assumption  of  the  Secretary  that 
the  acreage  is  going  to  be  cut  in  half  that 
I  say  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  seems  to  me  the 
small  wheat  farmers  and  the  large  wheat 
farmers  will  try  to  conform  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  amendment,  and  get  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  so  they  may  obtain 
100  percent  of  parity  for  the  portion  of 
the  farms  which  can  come  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  is  it  not  also  true  that 
a  farmer  will  realize  that  it  will  be  a 
little  unprofitable  if  he  produces  for 
storage,  let  us  say,  and,  consequently, 
will  he  not  be  susceptible  to  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  reason,  and  curtail  production  to 


such  a  point  that  the  large  production 
which  will  result  under  the  amendment 
will  go  for  human  consumption,  and  the 
farmer  will  get  100  percent  of  parity? 
So  the  end  result  will  be  that  the  wheat 
farmers  will  be  better  off  under  the 
amendment  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  On  page 
11,  in  section  380k  (b)  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  says : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  make  available  through  loans,  purchases, 
or  other  operations,  price  support  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators. 

How  about  the  15-acre  farmer? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  he  does  not  coop¬ 
erate  he  does  not  come  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  does  not  come  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  gets  no  supports  now. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  situation  which  is  very  difficult, 
and  which  I  pointed  out  previously.  If 
the  same  formula  which  applies  to  corn 
were  applied  to  wheat,  instead  of  an 
allotment  of  55  million  acres  of  wheat, 
it  would  be  somewhere  around  25  million 
acres. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  deny  the  wheat 
farmers  the  right  to  grow  wheat.  But 
I  say  the  difficulty  is  the  inequitable  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  formula.  Manifestly, 
what  is  causing  the  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  wheat  is  that  the  acreage  is  tremen¬ 
dous,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  needs  and 
demands. 

Certainly  I  should  like  to  find  a  for¬ 
mula  by  means  of  which  a  reasonable 
reward,  by  way  of  substantial  encourage¬ 
ment,  could  be  given  for  the  production 
of  wheat.  But,  today,  much  of  the  wheat 
is  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  handled  by  a  program  of 
the  sort  now  proposed. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  Under  the  Sugar  Act,  we  have 
a  program  which  prorates  the  consump¬ 
tive  needs  to  the  producers  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  throughout  the  country. 
It  seems  to  me  the  pending  amendment 
proposes  a  program  which  is  comparable 
to  that  program,  and  sets  aside  the  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  which  will  be 
needed  for  human  consumption  in  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  wheat,  whereas 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  sugar.  In  short,  for  practical 
purposes,  sugar  is  sugar.  But  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  wheat. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  understand.  But 
under  the  amendment,  the  wheat  is  to 
be  of  a  quality  which  is  suitable  for 
human  consumption. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  forgets  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  American 
sugar  bowl  is  in  Cuba,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  wheat  we  are  trying  to  find  a 
market  for  the  wheat  we  produce — a 
completely  different  situation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes;  but  in  this  case 
we  are  encouraging  production  for  con¬ 
sumption,  not  for  storage. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  we  do  not 
have  to  find  outlets  for  sugar;  there  is 
a  regular  market  for  all  the  sugar  in  the 
sugar  bowl,  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
took  the  pains  to  read  the  history  of  the 
15-acre  provision.  As  I  read  it,  the  main 
reason  for  that  provision  was  that  the 
average  farmer,  not  a  wheat  farmer,  as 
such,  who  raised  a  small  amount  of 
wheat — 15  acres  or  less — was  raising  it 
chiefly  for  his  own  consumption,  rather 
than  for  sale  on  the  market.  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  15-acre  provision. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  may  be. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  a  question:  Under  the  certificate 
plan  for  domestic  consumption,  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wheat  for  domestic  human 
consumption  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
parity  price  of  wheat;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes;  it  will  be  the 
parity  price  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  In  the 
case  of  the  rest  of  the  wheat,  whether 
50  percent  or  more  or  less,  which  is  not 
for  domestic  usage — and  let  me  ask 
l  whether  the  domestic  use  of  the  50  per¬ 
cent  includes  the  use  of  wheat  for  feed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No,  only  the  use  of 
wheat  for  domestic  human  consumption. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Only  for  do¬ 
mestic  human  consumption? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Very  well. 
Then,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let 
us  suppose  that  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
is  used  for  domestic  human  consumption. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  approximate¬ 
ly  what  that  amount  is;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  the  case  of 
the  other  50  percent  of  the  wheat,  what 
is  the  lowest  support  price  which  could 
be  received  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  based  on  the  4  or  5  different  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Eut  in  the  bill 
is  there  a  formula  which  will  enable  one 
to  determine  what  the  lowest  support 
price  will  be? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  that  time  will  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Could  he  de¬ 
termine  a  price  below  5  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  bill  states  that 
he  can  not  go  below  the  support  price 
for  corn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
use  that  1  minute  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  I  can  think  of  no  better  reason  for 
defeating  the  amendment  than  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  now  enshrouds  it.  No  Sen¬ 
ator  has  yet  been  able  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  clear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time 
available  to  the  opponents  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tire  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  8  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Pardon  me,  Mr. 
President;  I  thought  all  time  had  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  confusion  in  the 
Chamber  because  of  the  discussion,  it 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  some  Senators 
have  more  experience  with  growing  corn 
than  they  do  with  growing  wheat. 

Actually,  500  million  bushels  is  the 
approximate  amount  of  the  need  for  do¬ 
mestic  food  consumption;  but  if  the 
United  States  is  to  grow  wheat,  there 
must  be  some  wheat  for  seed.  If  wheat 
is  to  be  grown,  there  must  be  some  in 
reserve,  and  there  must  be  some  for 
feed. 

Actually  in  the  United  States  we  can 
use  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  food. 
We  need  approximately  from  100  million 
to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  take 
care  of  the  seed  requirements  and  the 
feed  requirements.  Then  we  have  al¬ 
ways  understood  that  we  should  have 
from  100  million  to  150  million  bushels 
of  wheat  as  a  carryover,  as  sort  of  a  re¬ 
serve  against  crop  years  in  which  there 
may  be  a  drastic  decrease  in  the  pro¬ 
duction. 

From  all  of  those,  we  arrive  at  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  800  million  bushels  of  wheat  as  a 
necessity  or  a  desirable  minimum  annual 
production. 

We  have  been  exporting  from  200  mil¬ 
lion  to  350  million  bushels  of  wheat  a 
year,  depending  on  whether  we  were 
selling  the  wheat  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  or  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  The  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  expires  this  year.  Mr.  McLean,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  abroad,  where  they 
considered  whether  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  would  be  renewed. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  indicated  that 
it  might  not  participate  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement  again. 

So  it  now  seems  that  our  export  wheat 
would  have  to  go  on  the  open,  world 
market.  That  situation  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  pending  amendment,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,-  far  from  being  complex  or  con¬ 
fusing,  is  the  simplest  proposal  which 
has  been  put  before  the  Congress  for 
dealing  with  wheat.  This  amendment 
simply  provides  that  for  the  portion  of 
wheat  that  a  wheatgrower  produces  and 
that  goes  into  the  domestic  food  pro¬ 
duction,  he  can  receive  a  certificate  in 
addition  to  the  price  he  receives  on  the 
market;  and  the  certificate  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  difference  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  estimates  between  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  and  the  parity  price.  That  is 
all  that  part  of  the  amendment  amounts 
to. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  other  Senators  who  have 
talked  in  a  confusing  way  about  the 
present  plan  and  other  matters  in  this 
connection,  do  not  offer  any  solution  to 
the  problem  of  our  surplus  wheat  supply, 
except  to  let  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
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States  pick  up  the  check  in  some  way. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  self- 
financing  plan,  a  plan  which  will  not  cost 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  1  cent, 
once  the  plan  really  gets  into  opera¬ 
tion — aside  from  possibly  a  few  initial 
administrative  costs. 

The  processor  of  wheat  for  food  for 
human  consumption  must  purchase  cer¬ 
tificates  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
wheat  he  will  process  for  human  food 
consumption;  and  he  will  pay  for  those 
certificates  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Government  will  need,  in  turn,  to 
retire  the  certificates  that  are  issued  to 
the .  grower.  So  it  is  a  self-financing 
plan,  and  it  is  the  only  plan  that  has 
been  advanced,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
will  not  cost  the  Government  something 
to  see  to  it  that  the  producer  of  wheat 
gets  a  fair  price  for  the  wheat  which 
goes  into  domestic  food  consumption. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  amount 
of  wheat  estimated  to  go  into  domestic 
consumption,  for  which  the  certificates 
are  to  be  issued,  is  the  present  domestic 
consumption.  Does  that  mean  food? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota^  Yes;  do¬ 
mestic  food  consumption. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Very  well. 
What  will  happen  to  the  remainder  of 
it?  Will  it  go  into  the  domestic  feed 
market? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  About 
100  million  bushels  of  it  will  be  needed 
for  seed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Will  it  be 
available  for  the  domestic  feed  market? 
Will  all  of  it  be  available  in  that  way? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not  all 
of  it,  no;  certainly  not,  because  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  export  possibly  200  million 
bushels.  Of  course  that  will  be  on  the 
world  market  basis,  if  we  do  not  have  an 
international  wheat  agreement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  question 
is  this:  Is  it  excluded  from  coming  on 
the  domestic  feed  market,  or  is  it  avail¬ 
able  for  the  domestic  feed  market?  I 
know  some  of  it  may  be  sent  abroad  and 
some  may  be  used  for  this  or  that  or  the 
other  thing.  Would  this  amendment 
prohibit  such  other  use,  aside  from  that 
used  for  feed? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No,  it 
would  not ;  but  anyone  who  grows  wheat 
will  save  some  for  seed;  so  that  will  not 
be  available  for  the  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

Vine  PYDIT’PH 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Finally, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  take  a  look 
at  the  referendum  feature  in  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  go  into  effect  auto¬ 
matically.  The  present  law  would  con¬ 
tinue  unless  the  farmers  in  the  refer¬ 
endum  with  respect  to  the  1957  crop 
adopted  this  proposal.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  sound  legislation  requires  that 
something  be  done  for  wheat  in  this  bill. 
We  have  done  something  for  corn.  We 
have  done  something  for  cotton.  Are  we 
going  to  let  the  bill  go  to  conference 
without  giving  the  conferees  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  some  provision  for  wheat? 
This  is  the  best,  most  concrete,  and 
cheapest  proposal  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
after  line  10,  in  the  Carlson  amendment, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  380,).  In  the  referendum  held  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  336  of  this  act,  on  the  national 
marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the  1957 
crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also  submit 
the  question  whether  farmers  favor  the  mar¬ 
keting  certificate  program  under  this  subtitle 
in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle 
B.  If  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  the  referendum  favor  such  mar¬ 
keting  certificate  program  the  Secretary 
may,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  proclaimed  under 
subtitle  B,  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  program  for  the  1957  and  subsequent 
wheat  crops  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
title,  in  which  event  the  markting  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  in  effect 
for  wheat  under  subtitle  B. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  seeking  recognition  all  after¬ 
noon.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
one  moment?  Originally  I  had  intended 
to  offer  a  substitute.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  I  will  not  offer  the  substi¬ 
tute,  but  I  should  like  to  have  1  minute 
to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  reserve 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
be  allowed  an  extra  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  make  a  few  brief  re¬ 
marks  on  the  farm  bill  itself,  and,  of 
course,  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  co¬ 
sponsors,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  my 
amendment. 

This  amendment  had  been  offered  by 
several  of  us  previously.  The  one  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
somewhat  of  a  modification  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  original  amendment  offered 
by  myself  early  in  the  session.  All  of  us 
who  were  cosponsors  are  happy  to  join  in 
an  effort  to  accomplish  this  job. 

I  think  we  have  sufficiently  explained 
the  merits  of  our  proposal.  After  con¬ 
ference  with  other  Senators,  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  statement  regarding  it,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  by  Senator  Magnttson 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  fine  job  it 
has  done  in  presenting  this  bill  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  complexities  of  the  farm  problem 
are  exceeded  only  by  the  urgent  need  for  a 
solution — the  complexities  are  exceeded  only 
by  the  importance  of  a  workable  program— 
both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  and 
women  on  the  farm  and  that  of  the  general 
economic  health  of  the  Nation. 

Generally  speaking  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  job.  I  think  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
visions  are  a  step  forward.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  not  only  this  generation, 
but  posterity,  is  dependent  for  its  very 
existence  upon  the  6  inches  of  topsoil 
covering  the  tillable  acres  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  interest  itself  in  main¬ 
taining  the  fertility  of  the  soil— in  insuring 
that  the  acres  we  bequeath  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  are  at  least  as  productive  as  they 
were  when  we  inherited  them  from  our 
fathers. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  goes  beyond 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  man  on  the 
farm — it  is  closely  related  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Since  this  administration  took  office,  farm 
income  has  gone  down  about  $6  bUlion. 
News  stories  appearing  in  the  capital  this 
week  relate  that  farm  income  for  1955  was 
down  $1  billion — that  the  average  income  of 
the  22  million  people  on  the  farms  of  the 
Nation  has  declined  to  less  than  $900  per 
year— in  contrast  to  the  overall  national 
aveage  of  approximately  $2,000;  one-half  the 
amount. 

When  you  take  $6  billion  in  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  you 
threaten  the  economic  pyramid  at  its  base. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
Huntley,  chairman  of  the  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  of  Washington  State.  Mr.  Huntley 
puts  it  this  way: 

“Extended  periods  of  low  income  to  agri¬ 
culture  have  always  resulted  in  increased 
unemployment.  The  farmer  with  little  or 
no  net  returns  from  his  work  is  like  the 
laborer  without  a  job — he  has  very  little  with 
which  to  purchase  even  the  bare  necessities. 
As  large  segments  of  agriculture  and  labor 
lose  purchasing  power — additional  unem¬ 
ployment  develops  and  surpluses  pile  up  not 
only  in  farm  commodities  taut  in  all  branches 
of  trade.  These  surpluses  are  not  caused  by 
over  production  but — instead — by  a  lack  of 
buying  power  by  large  groups  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.” 

Prosperity  on  the  farms  is  absolutely 
essential  to  prosperity  on  Main  Street.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  heavy  agriculture 
areas. 

In  my  own  State,  for  example,  business 
houses  on  the  main  street  of  Walla  Walla 
cannot  be  prosperous  for  long  unless  the 
wheat  growers  in  Whitman  County  are  able 
to  buy.  The  firms  along  Main  Street  in 
Yakima  cannot  expect  to  operate  in  the 
black  unless  the  soft  fruit  and  apple  growers 
are  doing  well. 

The  ramifications  go  even  further — the 
manufacturers  of  farm  equipment,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks,  electrical  appliances,  over¬ 
alls,  and  canvas  gloves  have  already  felt  the 
impact  of  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  farm  in¬ 
come.  Again,  I  say  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  concern  itself  with  this  problem,  be¬ 
cause — in  so  doing — we  are  helping  not  only 
the  families  on  the  farm  but  also  those  who 
supply  this  vast  market. 

I  want  specifically  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  so-called  domestic  parity  or  two-price 
plan  amendment  for  wheat— but  before  get¬ 
ting  into  that  subject — I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  a  situation  which  I  consider 
inequitable  and  unjust. 
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We  heard  criticism  from  some  quarters  of 
the  cost  of  storing  basic  commodities — in¬ 
cluding  wheat.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
we  have  heard  no  criticism  on  purchases  and 
storage  of  critical  materials  for  the  national 
and  for  the  Defense  Production  Administra¬ 
tion’s  stockpile. 

Congress  has  established  a  stockpiling  goal 
of  some  $10  billion.  We  have  in  the  stockpile 
now  over  $6%  billion  worth  of  critical  mate¬ 
rials.  We  have  paid  for  stockpiling  those 
materials  over  $250  million.  The  annual 
storage  costs  run  over  $25  million. 

Congress  established  the  stockpiling  pro¬ 
gram  and  we  pay  for  it  in  the  name  of 
national  defense — in  the  name  of  national 
security.  I  voted  for  the  program — I  think 
it  is  a  sound  one.  Most  Senators  did  like¬ 
wise. 

Last  year  we — the  Congress — set  aside  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  as  a  strategic  re¬ 
serve.  That  wheat  represents  an  initial  cost 
of  over  $1  billion. 

Annual  storage  charges  run  approximately 
$100  million. 

I  propose  to  the  appropriate  committees 
that  these  costs  no  longer  be  assessed  against 
the  farm  program.  If  we  meant  what  we 
said  when  we  established  the  500  million 
bushels  strategic  reserve — it  is  proper  to 
charge  these  sums  to  national  defense — to 
national  security — to  national  preparedness. 

Why  should  wheat  be  treated  differently 
from  tin,  uranium,  or  any  other  material 
that  has  been  determined  by  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  our  preparedness  effort? 

Having  turned  down  90  percent— 

I  turn  now  to  a  specific  discussion  of  the 
domestic  parity  amendment  for  wheat. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  the  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association,  the  Washington  State  Wheat 
Growers  Association,  many  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  millions  of  individual  farm¬ 
ers  across  the  country.  The  plan  has  been 
discussed  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  on  the 
farms  of  the  country,  and  in  farm  conven¬ 
tions  for  the  last  20  to  30  years. 

It  has  been  viewed  and  reviewed  innumer¬ 
able  times  by  innumerable  people. 

It  has  been  scrutinized  and  rescrutinized 
for  defects. 

It  has  been  written  and  rewritten,  pol¬ 
ished,  and  perfected. 

It  has  undergone  every  test  except  actual 
trial. 

We  propose  in  the  amendment  to  give  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  a  chance,  by  referen¬ 
dum,  to  put  the  plan  into  effect. 

Here  is  how  it  would  work: 

Each  year  the  Secretary  would  estimate 
the  amount  of  wheat  he  anticipates  would 
go  into  food  for  human  consumption.  His¬ 
torically  this  is  about  500  million  bushels  a 
year— out  of  the  total  crop  of  roughly  1  bil¬ 
lion  bushels. 

Each  farmer  would  receive  his  share  of  this 
wheat  food  quota. 

All  wheat  would  be  sold  in  a  free  market — 
except  that  the  Secretary  would  not  permit 
the  market  price  to  go  below  50  to  60  percent 
of  parity. 

Simultaneously  the  Secretary  would  esti¬ 
mate  the  selling  price  of  wheat  in  the  market 
place  for  the  coming  crop  year.  He  would 
issue  to  each  farmer  a  certificate  covering  his 
share  of  the  wheat  food  quota — the  dollar 
value  of  this  certificate  would  represent  the 
difference  between  the  estimated  market 
price  of  wheat  and  full  parity. 

Thus  the  price  received  by  the  wheat 
grower  for  his  share  of  the  food  quota  would 
be  the  market  price — plus  the  dollar  value  of 
the  food  certificate — or  full  parity. 

For  the  balance  of  his  production  the 
grower  would  receive  only  the  market  price. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it  would 
insure  full  parity  to  the  grower  for  that  fair 
portion  of  his  wheat  going  into  human  con¬ 
sumption  and  would  move  wheat  at  the 
market  price  into  export  and  feed  channels. 
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In  effect  it  would  put  wheat  back  into  the 
feed  market — which  it  historically  enjoyed. 

In  my  own  section  of  the  country — the 
Pacific  Northwest — wheat  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  feed  market  by  artificial  prices. 

While  wheat  goes  into  storage,  poultry, 
dairy,  and  stock  men  are  importing  corn 
from  the  Midwest. 

Lars  Nelson  of  the  Washington  State 
Grange,  testified  in  Pendleton  that  in  1941, 
43,139  tons  of  wheat  were  used  for  poultry 
feed — as  compared  to  only  9,851  tons  in  1955. 
In  consequence  he  said — 

"Our  poultry  men  favor  the  two-price 
plan’V- and  later  on — “Our  beef  men  also 
favor  the  two-price  plan.  As  realistic  and  as 
a  benefit  to  increased  beef  feeder  utilization.” 

Best  estimates  are  that  we  are  feeding  less 
than  7  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  an  area 
that  produced  88  million  bushels  in  the  crop 
year  just  passed. 

Growers  estimate  that  we  will  have  a  po¬ 
tential  market  in  the  Northwest  for  50  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat  for  feed  purposes. 

The  two-price  plan  we  are  proposing  is  the 
first  long  step  toward  tapping  that  poten¬ 
tial — the  first  long  step  for  taking  the  stock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  men  out  of  the  price-cost 
squeeze — the  first  long  step  toward  a  truly 
workable  program. 

On  October  31  last  year  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee — under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana — held  hearings  in 
Pendleton,  Oreg.  Among  the  witnesses  was 
Harry  J.  Beerninck,  general  manager  of  tho 
Washington  Cooperative  Farmers  Association 
of  Seattle.  That  cooperative  is  owned  by — ■ 
and  is  now  serving — about  45,000  farm 
families. 

He  stated:  "Normally,  and  prior  to  World 
War  II,  our  principal  grain  ingredient  for 
feed  was  wheat.  *  *  * 

"For  feed  purposes  our  organization  alone 
is  bringing  into  the  State  of  Washington 
more  than  5,500  tons  of  Midwest  corn  and 
southern  milo  per  month — at  a  freight  cost 
averaging  $20  per  ton — or  $110,000  per 
month — totaling  in  excess  of  $1,350,000  per 
year. 

"At  the  same  time  Northwest  wheatgrowers 
are  being  cut  back  on  acreage  while  millions 
of  bushels  of  Northwest  wheat  are  being 
stored." 

I  am  sure  that  the  stockmen  of  my  State 
would  tell  you  the  same  story. 

At  that  same  hearing,  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Smith, 
vice  president  of  the  Washington  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wheat  Growers,  testified,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

“In  the  last  2  years  Washington  State  in¬ 
come  from  wheat  production,  due  to  reduced 
acreage  and  lower  prices,  has  declined  40 
percent.  In  1958  our  wheat  is  scheduled — 
under  the  flexible  plan — to  be  supported  at 
only  73  percent  of  the  present  price.” 

The  domestic  parity  amendment — the  two- 
price  plan  on  wheat — would  also  help  con¬ 
sumers.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  remember  the  two  very  fine  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Washington  State  Wheat 
Growers’  Asosciation,  who  appeared  before 
him  on  Monday,  January  23,  Dwelley  Jones 
and  Ben  Grote  from  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  at  one  point  in  his  testi¬ 
mony: 

“Our  State  supports  the  National  Wheat 
Association’s  position  in  the  principle  of  a 
multiple  pricing  concept.  We  feel  that  full 
parity  on  480  million  bushels  of  our  wheat — 
which  is  our  present  domestic  consumption 
and  has  been  maintained  at  approximately 
that  level  for  a  number  of  years — is  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  for  that  portion  of  our  crop. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  this  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  price  of  bread — since  only  3  cents 
in  a  20-cent  loaf  of  bread  is  involved  in  the 
price  of  wheat." 

I  have  been  convinced  from  the  beginning 
that  the  so-called  flexible  price  support  sys¬ 


tem  would  not  work,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  both  human  and  mother 
nature. 

The  farmer — like  other  producers — faces 
certain  fixed  costs.  When  you  cut  his  price 
he  will  try  to  make  up  in  volume  what  he 
loses  in  income  per  bushel.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  wheatgrowing  country  there  are  no 
other  crops  to  turn  to  except  crops  like 
barley,  oats,  and  other  feed  grains — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  tend  to  push  wheat  further 
out  of  the  feed  market.  On  this  point  I 
want  to  quote  again  from  the  letter  of  the 
chairman  of  our  State  highway  commission: 

"Compliance  with  the  wheat  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  program  in  Whitman  County  has 
been  near  100  percent  during  the  period  of 
high  supports  on  wheat.  Will  that  high 
percentage  of  compliance  continue  under  a 
program  that  will  bring  lower  and  lower 
prices  for  wheat?  I  do  not  think  it  will. 
Production  from  the  farm  at  a  price  is  the 
only  way  to  farm  income.  Volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  cut  if  price  received  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  cost  and  keep  the  land  and 
equipment  in  good  state  of  repair.  Price 
received  can  be  cut  if  volume  can  be  held 
up  to  pay  costs  and  keep  the  plant  in  good 
working  condition.  But  any  program  that 
cuts  volume  of  production  and  price  per 
unit  (bushel)  at  the  same  time  and  also 
while  costs  of  production  are  holding  or  still 
rising  will  accomplish  only  one  thing — it 
will  create  an  agricultural  condition  similar 
to  the  one  that  existed  during  the  early 
1930’s.” 

I  agree  with  his  thesis. 

The  committee,  in  the  bill  it  reported, 
has  already  taken  2  steps  toward  the  2  price 
plan.  First,  it  has  actually  written  into 
the  bill  a  2  price  plan  for  rice,  and  second, 
it  has  included  a  provision  for  wheat  that 
differentiates  between  milling  varieties  and 
varieties  declared  undesirable  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  committee  proposes  to  support  mill¬ 
ing  varieties  at  90  percent  of  parity  and 
the  so-called  undesirable  varieties  at  a 
figure  sufficient  to  produce  an  overall  rate 
for  all  types  at  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity. 

Apparently  the  committee  believes  that 
by  so  doing  part  of  our  wheat  production 
will  move  into  feed  channels. 

The  committee  in  its  own  bill  is  into  the 
water  up  to  its  waist.  I  say  to  them — come 
on  and  join  us  by  adopting  this  amendment 
to  go  all  the  way  in  establishing  a  truly 
domestic  parity,  a  truly  workable  two  price 
plan  for  wheat. 

Let  us  give  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  an  opportunity  to  vote  by  referendum 
on  which  plan  they  prefer.  I  am  willing 
to  abide  by  their  decision.  I  believe  they 
know  the  problem  and  the  solution  at  least 
as  well,  or  better,  than  we. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  take  my  seat,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  observation.  There  has  been  some 
suggestion  to  the  effect  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
not  been  consulted  on  this  subject,  and 
that  we  are  legislating  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  This  subject  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Hearings  were  held  last  year 
all  over  the  country.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  this  amendment  was  not  adopted 
earlier  was  that  we  had  the  90-percent 
supports.  Now  that  that  has  been  de¬ 
feated,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
this  amendment.  I  wished  to  make  that 
clear.  Otherwise,  the  position  of  all  of 
us  might  have  been  somewhat  different. 
If  the  90-percent  supports  had  not  been 
defeated,  our  position  might  have  been 
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different.  This  amendment  offers  a 
solid  alternative. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  offered 
this  modification  in  lieu  of  the  language 
contained  in  my  original  amendment  on 
page  10.  It  would  provide  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  even  if  he  determined  that  the 
farmers  had  voted  by  two-thirds  that 
the  program  should  not  go  into  effect, 
could  so  state,  and  order  the  program  to 
go  into  effect. 

I  do  not  think  it  comes  with  good 
grace  for  Senators  who  represent  the 
corn-producing  sections  of  the  Nation  to 
come  here  this  afternon,  after  we  have 
given  them  a  bonanza,  so  to  speak,  and 
oppose  a  wheat  program.  Frankly,  we 
from  the  wheat-producing  States  regret 
it.  I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
it  should  have  happened. 

I  wish  to  state  also  that  I  did  not  like 
to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  majority 
leader  state  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  opposed  to  this  proposal. 
I  would  not  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  state  that  the  Secretary  would 
either  favor  or  oppose  it.  It  was  with 
regret  that  I  heard  such  statements 
made. 

We  are  giving  cotton  86  or  87  percent 
of  parity.  We  are  giving  the  corn  grow¬ 
er  not  only  81  percent,  but  8  million  ad¬ 
ditional  acres  over  the  allotment  which 
would  be  approved  for  this  year  had  we 
not  voted  that  increase.  I  wish  Sena¬ 
tors  would  allow  wheatgrowers  to  have 
this  benefit.  If  they  do  not,  they  will 
live  to  regret  having  treated  wheat- 
growers  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  may 
yield  to  me  briefly,  without  his  losing 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  received  today  a  very  large 
number  of  telegrams  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  his  co¬ 
sponsors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  telegrams  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Duluth,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Senator  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Hope  you  support  Carlson  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  two-price  support.  Let’s  not  repeat 
the  mistake  made  in  defeating  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  made  a  few  years  ago. 

George  V.  Gibbs. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

U\nited  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  your  support  Carlson  amendment. 

R.  W.  Bolton. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Carlson  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  measure  to  put  more  wheat  into 
full  channels. 

Lyle  Patterson. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  support  Carlson  two-price  amend¬ 
ment  vigorously.  Farmers’  best  chance  lies 
there. 

R.  L.  Searle. 

Wayzata,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1056. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Believe  a  vote  for  Carlson  amendment  is 
the  fairest  way  for  all  concerned  including 
taxpayers. 

J  B.  Fibhwick. 

Edina,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  Carlson  amendment  will  materially 
help  solve  the  wheat  problem.  Wish  to  urge 
your  vote  in  its  favor. 

R.  M.  Quinn. 

Edina,  Minn. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  your  support  on  Carlson  amendment 
two-price  system  for  wheat.  Let’s  not  repeat 
mistake  made  in  defeating  McNary-Haugen 
bill  years  ago. 

H.  A.  Ulring.- 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  voting  for  Carlson  amendment.  Be¬ 
lieve  it’s  the  solution  of  wheat  problem. 

Charles  H.  McCarthy. 

Wayzata,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Senator  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  support  the  Carlson  two-price  sys¬ 
tem. 

Lew  Workman  Richfield. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

Strongly  urge  you  support  Carlson  2-price 
amendment. 

Emory  C.  Ensign. 

Hopkins,  Minn. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Hope  you  will  support  Carlson  amend¬ 
ment  providing  two-price  system  for  wheat. 
Let’s  not  repeat  mistake  made  in  defeating 
McNary-Haugen  bill  years  ago. 

J.  A.  Bolton. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  vote  for  Carlson  amendment; 
feel  best  plan. 

M.  J.  Laurel. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Request  your  support  Carlson  two-price 
amendment. 

Matt  and  Shelly  Walsh. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13,  1956. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Strongly  urge  support  of  Carlson  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  farm  bill  for  the  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  100  percent  parity  on  wheat  used 
for  domestic  human  consumption. 

A.  L.  Burdick. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  your  support  of  Senator  Carlson’s 
two-price  plan  as  cure  for  farm  problem. 

Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange. 

Adrian  Howard. 

Robert  Howard. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Strongly  urge  that  you  support  Carlson’s 
two-price  amendment  for  benefit  of  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

Chas.  E.  Ritten. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  support  Carlson  amendment  to  farm 
bill. 

Wallace  Arndt. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  pending  amendment,  I 
desire"  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
contains  four  parts.  The  first  is  that  in 
line  19,  on  page  3,  the  word  “five”  be 
changed  to  “ten.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  what  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  desires  to  do  is  to  suggest  some 
changes  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
which  would  change  the  period  of  years 
on  which  the  base  would  be  established 
from  5  years  to  10  years,  and  the  period 
on  which  the  county  base  would  be 
established - 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  does  not  mind,  I  would 
prefer  to  offer  my  amendment.  Then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  him.  The  sec¬ 
ond  portion  of  my  amendment  is  on  page 
4,  line  11,  to  strike  out  the  word  “five” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “ten.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  what 
line  is  that? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Page  4,  line  11.  The 
third  part  of  the  amendment  is  on  page 
4,  line  19,  to  strike  out  the  word  “three” 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“ten.” 

The  fourth  part  is  on  page  4,  line  22, 
to  strike  out  the  word  “three-year”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “ten- 
year.” 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thought  it  would  save  time 
for  everyone  if  it  were  understood  that 
the  amendment  is  agreeable  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  who 
offered  the  original  amendment.  If  that 
were  understood,  unanimous  consent 
could  be  given  that  he  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  modification  of  his  amend¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  discussed  the 
amendment  previous  to  the  closing  of 
the  debate  on  my  amendment.  I  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment.  If  it  is  not 
in  violation  of  parliamentary  procedure, 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator’s  proposed  changes  in 
my  amendment  may  be  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  pending  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  that  he  may  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  as  a  modification  of 
the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  do  I  under¬ 
stand  that  this  suggested  procedure 
would  save  time? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment  under  consideration.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  as  modified. 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I' 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 


Bricker 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 


Clements 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Eastland 
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Ellender 

Kerr 

Pastore 

Ervin 

Knowland 

Payne 

inlanders 

Kuchel 

,  Potter 

Frear 

Langer 

Purtell 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Robertson 

George 

Long 

Russell 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Gore 

Malone 

Schoeppel 

Green 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Hayden 

Martin,  Iowa 

Smathers 

Hennings 

Martin,  Pa. 

Smith,  Maine 

Hickenlooper 

McCarthy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

HU1 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Holland 

McNamara 

Stennis 

Hruska 

Millikin 

Symington 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Ives 

Morse 

Thye 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Watkins 

Jenner 

Murray 

Welker 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Wiley 

Johnston,  S.  G. 

Neuberger 

Williams 

Kennedy 

O’Mahoney 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me  on  the  bill 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  to  yield  to  me  for  sev¬ 
eral  questions,  if  I  may,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  may  be  the  quickest  way  to 
get  the  information  into  the  Record. 

The  first  question  is,  What  happens  to 
those  farmers  who  plant  15  acres  or  less 
of  wheat  and,  therefore,  do  not  vote  and 
are  not  cooperators  under  the  terms  of 
the  1938  act,  as  amended? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  they  are  in 
the  same  position  under  this  proposal  as 
they  are  under  the  pending  agricultural 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  do  they  obtain 
certificates?  Under  what  provision  of 
the  bill?  Will  the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  point  that  out  for  the  Record? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Under  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  issues  allocations  to  States,  to  coun¬ 
ties,  and  to  individual  farmers,  just  as 
it  is  done  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  that  those  who  have  less 
than  15  acres  of  wheat  have  no  acreage 
allotment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct;  and 
they  would  not  have  an  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  under  the  amendment,  unless  they 
wished  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Suppose  they  wanted 
to  have  a  price  support  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  on  their  allotment  as  the  other 
producers  are  allowed?  How  could  they 
accomplish  that  under  the  proposed 
amendment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  They  would  have  to 
get  their  allocations.  They  would  not  be 
entitled  to  any  benefits  unless'they  were 
under  the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  tell¬ 
ing  us  that,  insofar  as  wheatgrowers 
who  have  15  acres  or  less  in  wheat  are 
not  under  the  program  and  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate,  they  would  not, 
therefore,  participate  in  the  100-percent 
support  for  the  same  percentage  of 
their  crops  the  larger  growers  would 
have? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  I  should  in¬ 
vite  the  Senator’s  attention  to  para¬ 
graph  (c)  on  page  4  of  the  amendment, 
from  which  I  read: 

(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shall  he  apportioned  by  the  Secretary, 


through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  l  or  more  of  the  3  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of 
the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  during  such  3-year  period. 

The  reserve  provided  under  subsection 
(b)  — 

That  is  what  we  have  under  the 
present  law — 

shall  be  used  to  adjust  farm  quotas  which 
the  committee  determines  to  be  inequitable 
on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  looking  at  sec¬ 
tion  380  (d)  I  find  no  provision  whatever 
which  appears  to  me  to  include  those 
who  plant  15  acres  of  wheat  or  less.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  point  out  in  section  380  (d) 
any  words  which  he  thinks  would  permit 
the  small  growers  to  participate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  contend  that  the  15-acre  farmer  at 
the  present  time  is  outside  acreage  al¬ 
lotments;  does  he?  The  only  thing  he 
is  free  from  is  penalty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  to  say  that 
under  section  380  (d)  the  small  growers 
are  given  the  same  chance  to  get  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  as  are  the  large 
growers? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  not  only  my  un¬ 
derstanding,  but  I  think  that  is  the  way 
it  is  going  to  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  clear  on 
this,  but  it  appears  to  me  on  looking  at 
the  wording  that  it  applies  only  to  those 
growers  who  are  under  quota.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  it  would  not  clearly 
permit  the  small  growers  to  come  under 
the  marketing  provision. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  marketing  quotas  are  prohibited. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  go  to 
the  next  point,  although  I  am  not  fully 
satisfied  on  the  point  I  have  raised,  I  may 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend. 

On  the  next  point  I  should  like  to 
ask  this  question:  Is  it  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  the 
amendment  would  allow  100-percent 
price  supports  on  all  that  portion  of  the 
domestic  production  of  wheat  by  the  co- 
operators  which  would  be  used  for  do¬ 
mestic  food  purposes? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
understanding  that  that  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  average  crop  of  wheat? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  understand  that 
last  year  there  was  a  production  of  some 
983  million  bushels  of  wheat - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  the  Senator  is 
of  the  opinion  that  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  total  production  of  a  normal 
year  goes  into  domestic  consumption  as 
human  food? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

air.  HOLLAND.  At  100  percent? 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
intention  to  provide  a  support  price  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  wheat  crop  not  used 
for  human  food;  namely,  feed,  seed,  and 
for  export,  which  could  not  be  less  than 
the  support  price  for  corn  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  year?  Is  that  the  Senator’s  in¬ 
tention? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows, 
does  he  not,  that  the  support  price  for 
corn  this  year  is  81  percent? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  if  this  conclusion  is  not 
inescapable:  Since  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  crop  will  have  a  100 
percent  price  support  under  his  amend¬ 
ment,  and  slightly  less  than  half  of  it 
will  have  a  price  support  in  this  year  of 
81  percent  of  parity,  the  average  will  be 
more  than  a  90  percent  of  parity  support 
for  the  entire  wheat  crop  this  year? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  addressing  my 
question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
later  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
if  I  have  the  time  remaining. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  inescap¬ 
able  that  the  program  advanced  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Kansas  comprises  a 
more  than  90  percent  price  support  this 
year — 90y2  percent,  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  suggests — and  will  be 
greater  if  we  estimate  that  the  amount 
of  wheat  for  human  food  will  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  Senator  recalls,  of  course,  that  the 
Senate  has  already  rejected  a  price-sup¬ 
port  program  of  90  percent  for  this  year. 
How  does  the  Senator  expect  the  Senate, 
in  view  of  the  philosophy  it  has  followed, 
to  adopt  a  program  which  confessedly 
supports  wheat  at  more  than  90  percent 
of  parity  for  the  entire  production? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  incorrect  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  ex¬ 
plain  just  what  price  support  for  this 
particular  year  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  to  provide? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Secretary  would  set  the  figure.  It  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  1957,  if  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voted  for  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  in  lieu  of  the  amendment 
in  this  particular  section.  Then  the 
Secretary,  even  if  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  voted  for  this  type 
of  program,  determined  it  should  not  be 
placed  into  effect,  he  could  do  so.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  as  part  of  my 
amendment.  No  one  knows  what  the 
corn  parity  price  will  be  in  1957. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  know  what  it  is 
for  this  year.  It  is  81  percent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  will  not  go  into 
effect  this  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  it  had  al¬ 
ready  been  announced  this  year  as  81 
percent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  For  corn,  probably: 
but  this  particular  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  will  not  go  into  effect  this 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  tell  me  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  envisages? 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  only  for  a  referendum  among  the 
wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation  for  1957. 
If  they  want  to  enter  into  this  type  of 
program,  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation  must  vote  for  it.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  then  can  place 
it  into  effect.  But  if  he  says  it  should 
not  go  into  effect,  it  will  not  go  into 
effect 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  this,  then,  a  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  remembering  that  the  sup¬ 
port  price  this  year  for  wheat  is  set  at 
76  percent - 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  the  growers 
would  be  asked  whether  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  continuance  of  the  76-percent  pro¬ 
gram,  under  which  they  get  76  percent, 
or  want  a  program  under  which  they 
would  get  81  or  91  percent,  which  is 
something  new? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Ml-.  CARLSON.  There  is  no  possibil¬ 
ity,  in  my  opinion,  of  this  program  pro¬ 
viding  90  percent  of  parity  or  more  even 
for  wheat  used  for  human  consumption, 
for  the  reason  that  the  feed  price  of 
grain  today,  on  the  average,  is  less  than 
that.  The  farmers  would  be  fortunate  if 
they  got  75  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  feels,  does  he,  that  although  the 
price  support  for  corn  is  81  percent  this 
year,  and  although  we  are  trying  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedial  measure  under  which 
the  values  of  farm  prices  will  increase 
instead  of  diminish,  it  is  not  proper  to 
consider  that  for  next  year,  1957,  81  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  or  more  would  be  the  price 
support  for  corn? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
anticipate  that.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  be.  The  farmers  are  now  voting 
on  this  program.  They  voted  in  1954 
whether  they  wanted  to  go  from  90  per¬ 
cent  to  82  percent,  and  last  year  from 
82  percent  to  76  percent. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  a  wheat  farmer, 
“Either  you  will  take  50  percent,  or  else 
you  will  take  what  we  are  offering.’’ 
Why  is  it  not  fair  to  let  them  vote 
whether  they  want  to  try  this  type  of 
program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Without  differing 
unequivocally  with  the  Senator  as  to 
whether  a  referendum  should  be  held  or 
not,  the  referendum  which  was  held  last 
year,  for  example,  was  on  the  question  of 
whether  wheat  was  to  have  a  76  percent 
price  support  or,  instead,  cut  off  price 
support  altogether. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Or  to  go  back  to  50 
percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Here  it  is  proposed  to 
have  a  referendum  as  to  whether  the 
farmers  want  to  stay  under  the  present 
system  or  change  to  a  system  under 
which  they  would  be  provided  a  90  per¬ 
cent  price  support. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  On  page  11,  line  20, 
the  amendment  provides: 

(2)  The  price  levels  at  which  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  are  being  supported  and 


the  feed  value  of  such  grains  In  relation  to 
wheat. 

That  provision  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  we  under¬ 
stand  that.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is 
that  if  the  price  of  corn  did  not  go  up, 
even  if  the  program  were  not  success¬ 
ful  in  any  measure  at  all  to  raise  the 
price  of  corn  to  the  farmers,  the  corn 
farmers  would  still  have  an  81  percent 
support  price.  If  that  were  made  appli¬ 
cable  under  the  program,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  average  price 
support  would  be  above  90  percent.  It 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  amendment  is  worse,  even,  than  the 
one  which  the  Senate  already  has 
rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
there  might  be  a  modification  of  the 
conclusion  which  the  Senator  has 
reached,  when  he  recalls  that  corn  is 
supported  at  different  prices  according 
to  the  area  in  which  it  is  grown.  The 
81  percent  applies  only  to  the  commercial 
corn  area.  Corn  grown  in  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  corn  areas  is  supported  at  a  lower 
rate.  I  think  it  is  75  percent  of  the  rate 
in  the  corn  area. 

Then,  when  the  Daniel  amendment  is 
applied,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  feed 
grain  is  a  proportion  of  the  corn.  So  I 
do  not  think  one  would  get  the  full  81 
percent  figure  for  the  comparison. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  for  his  comment.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  also  overlooking  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  there  is  a 
noncommercial  area;  and  under  the  bill 
it  is  proposed  to  be  enlarged  considerably 
above  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  also,  because  I  think  what  I  am 
about  to  say  will  supplement  the  point 
he  has  just  made. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that,  according  to  my 
understanding,  the  corn  price  at  $1.40 
as  of  now  is  comparable  to  81  percent 
of  parity  for  corn.  But  $1.40  for  wheat, 
which  is  what  the  wheat  producers  would 
get  under  the  existing  formula,  would  be 
about  60  percent  of  parity  for  wheat. 
That  is,  $1.40  wheat  compared  with  the 
$1.40  corn  is  a  much  lower  parity  for 
wheat  than  it  is  for  corn. 

One  dollar  and  forty  cent  corn  is  about 
81  percent  of  parity  for  corn;  but  $1.40 
for  wheat  would  be  about  60  percent  of 
parity  for  wheat. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  his  90 -percent 
figure  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  taken 
into  account  that  the  formula  pegged  to 
the  price  of  corn  is  on  the  basis  of  dollars 
and  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  is  predicated  upon  the  feed  value; 
and  the  feed  value  of  wheat  is  closely 
comparable  with  that  of  corn. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  as  modified  by  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allot]. 
The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following  new  section  102a: 

"WHEAT - DOMESTIC  PARITY 

"Sec.  102a.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  (1)  by  changing  the  designation 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  ‘Title  III — Loans, 
Parity  Payments,  Consumer  Safeguards, 
Marketing  Quotas,  and  Marketing  Certifi¬ 
cates’:  (2)  by  changing  the  designation  of 
subtitle  D  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  ‘Sub¬ 
title  E — Miscellaneous  Provisions  and  Appro¬ 
priations’:  and  (3)  by  inserting  after  sub¬ 
title  C  a  new  subtitle  D,  as  follows : 

"  ‘Subtitle  D — Wheat  Marketing 
Certificates 
“  'legislative  findings 
"  ‘Sec.  380a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a 
basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great  export  crops 
of  American  agriculture  and  its  production 
for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  movement  of  wheat  from  producer  to 
consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
any  of  the  products  thereof,  is  preponder¬ 
antly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  consumed  within  the  confines  of 
any  State  is  normally  comingled  with,  and 
always  bears  a  close  and  intimate  commer¬ 
cial  and  competitive  relationship  to,  that 
quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  For  this 
reason,  any  regulation  of  intrastate  com¬ 
merce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce 
which  is  in  competition  with,  or  which  other¬ 
wise  affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens,  interstate 
commerce  in  that  commodity.  In  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
wheat  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  thereby  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  par¬ 
ity  of  income  by  marketing  wheat  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  in¬ 
creased  exports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure 
consumers  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of 
wheat  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  regu¬ 
late  all  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner 
provided  under  the  marketing  certificate  plan 
set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

“  ‘domestic  food  quota 
"  ‘Sec.  380b.  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food 
quota  shall  be  that  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  during  such  marketing 
year. 

“  ‘apportionment  of  domestic  food  quota 
"  ‘Sec.  380c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1 
percent  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  total  production 
of  wheat  in  each  State  during  the  10  calen¬ 
dar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with 
such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  for  trends  in  production  during  such 
period.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside  herein 
for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
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used  to  establish  quotas  for  counties,  in 
addition  to  the  county  quotas  established 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for 
additional  quota  because  of  reclamation  and 
other  new  areas  coming  into  the  production 
of  wheat  during  the  5  calendar  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

"‘(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per¬ 
cent  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c),  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  total  production  of 
wheat  in  each  county  during  the  10  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with 
such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  adverse  weather  conditions  and 
for  trends  in  production  during  such  period. 

“  ‘(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  or  more  of  the  10  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis 
of  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  during  such  10-year  period.  The 
reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  used  to  adjust  farm  quotas  which  the 
county  committee  determines  to  be  inequi¬ 
table  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop- 
rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topog¬ 
raphy. 

"  ‘MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

“  ‘Sec.  380d.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre¬ 
pare  for  issuance  in  each  county  marketing 
certificates  aggregating  the  amount  of  the 
county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  domestic  food  quota 
established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  380c  of  this 
act.  The  marketing  certificates  for  a  farm 
shall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of 
marketing  certificates  to  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  on  any  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the 
proceeds  thereof,  produced  on  the  farm. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  issue  and  sell  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  in  such  quantities  as 
may  be  required  to  persons  processing  wheat 
into  food  products.  Marketing  certificates 
shall  be  transferable  only  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“‘(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is 
proclaimed  for  any  marketing1  year  pursuant 
to  section  380b  of  this  act,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price 
and  the  estimated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and 
(2)  the  value  of  the  marketing  certificate. 
The  value  of  the  marketing  certificate  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  esti¬ 
mated  parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated 
farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The  value 
of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  to  the  nearest  cent.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  during  the  month  of  June  immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  such 
domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

"‘(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the 
value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a 
pool  or  pools  and  he  may  also  authorize 
public  and  private  agencies  to  act  as  his 
agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool 
or  pools.  Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover 
sales  and  importations  of  products  made 
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during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once 
used  to  cover  such  sales  and  importations 
shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  price  established  for 
such  certificates. 

"  'marketing  restrictions 

“  ‘Sec.  380e.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products 
composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  are 
hereby  prohibited  from  marketing  any  such 
product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or 
export  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  section  380  of  this  act 
have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“‘(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  any  food  products  con¬ 
taining  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant 
to  section  380d  of  this  act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person. 

“  ‘(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  of  any  food  product 
containing  wheat,  with  respect  to  which 
marketing  certificates  as  required  herein 
have  been  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of 
wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  con¬ 
signor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  under 
which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  exporter:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  other  person  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named  in 
the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of 
such  other  person. 

“‘(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Secretary  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  to 
secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for 
such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  any  person  required  to  have  a  mar¬ 
keting  certificate  in  order  to  market  or  im¬ 
port  a  food  product  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  wheat  may  market  or  import  any 
such  commodity  without  having  first  ac¬ 
quired  a  marketing  certificate. 

‘(e)  As  used  in  section  380e  of  this  title, 
the  term  “marketing”  means  the  sale  and 
the  delivery  of  the  food  product  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat. 

"  ‘CONVERSION  FACTORS 

“  ‘Sec.  380f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  establish  conversion  factors  showing  the 
amount  of  wheat  contained  in  food  products 
processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat.  The 
conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight 
of  wheat  used  in  the  processing  of  such 
product.  ’ 

“  'CIVIL  PENALTIES 

“  ‘Sec.  380g.  Any  person  who  violates  or 
attempts  to  violate,  or  who  participates  or 
aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  380e  of 
this  act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a 
sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market  value, 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  act,  of 
the  product  involved  in  such  violation. 
Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a 
civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

"  ‘ADJUSTMENTS  IN  DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTAS 

“  ‘Sec.  380h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  because  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  or  because  of  a  material  increase  in 
demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat  should  be  increased  or  suspended, 
he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to 
be  made  to  determine  whether  the  increase 
or  suspension  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand 


for  wheat.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investi¬ 
gation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  in¬ 
crease  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall 
immediately  proclaim  such  finding  (and  if 
he  finds  an  increase  is  necessary,  the  amount 
of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be  neces¬ 
sary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be 
increased  or  shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section, 
each  farm  quota  for  wheat  shall  be  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  and  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  issued  therefor  in  accordance  with 
section  380d  of  this  act.  In  case  any  domes- 
tice  food  quota  for  wheat  is  suspended  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  redetermine 
the  value  of  marketing  certificates  issued 
pursuant  to  section  380d  of  this  act. 

"  ‘REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

“  ‘Sec.  380i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sec¬ 

tion  373  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons, 
except  wheat  producers,  who  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that 
any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  re¬ 
port  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this 
section  or  making  any  false  report  or  record 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  for  each 
such  violation. 

“‘(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of 
the  act  shall  apply  to  all  wheat  farmers  who 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
title. 

“  ‘REFERENDUM 

“  ‘Sec.  380j.  In  the  referendum  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  336  of  this  act  on  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the 
1957  crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
submit  the  question  whether  farmers  favor 
a  marketing  certificate  program  under  this 
subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under 
subtitle  B.  If  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  such 
marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary 
may,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  proclaimed  under 
subtitle  B,  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  program  for  the  1957  and  subsequent 
wheat  crops  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
title,  in  which  event  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  in  effect  for 
wheat  under  subtitle  B. 

“  ‘PRICE  SUPPORT 

“  ‘Sec.  380k.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — - 

“‘(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  program  under  this  subtitle  is  in 
effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

“‘(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  available  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support 
to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators. 
The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent 
of  such  price-support  operations  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
the  level  of  such  support  shall  be  determined 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  following 
factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity 
in  relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the 
price  levels  at  which  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed 
value  of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat,  (3) 
the  provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  (4)  foreign  trade  policies  of 
friendly  wheat  exporting  countries,  and  (5) 
other  factors  affecting  international  trade  in 
wheat  including  exchange  rates  and  currency 
regulations. 

‘“(c)  Compliance  by  the  producer  with 
acreage  allotments,  production  goals,  and 
marketing  practices  (excluding  marketing 
quotas)  may  be  prescribed  and  required  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
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price  support  and  for  the  receipt  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates.’  ” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

,  I  fui-ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!  is  necessarily  absent  in  the 


State,  and, 
would  vote 

if  present  and  voting,  he 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 54 

Allott 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Hennings 

Morse 

Barrett 

Hill 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hruska 

Murray 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Neely 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Clements 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Curtis 

Langer 

Scott 

Daniel 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Long 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Symington 

EUender 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Frear 

McClellan 

Welker 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Wiley 

George 

Millikin 

NAYS— 39 

Young 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Martin,  Iowa 

Anderson 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Bender 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Gore 

Payne 

Bricker 

Green 

Potter 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Purtell 

Butler 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Smathers 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Watkins 

Duff 

Malone 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Bridges  Kefauver 

So  Mr.  Carlson’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  desire  to  have 
the  amendment  stated,  or  does  he  re¬ 
quest  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  have  the  amendment  read 
in  its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well;  then,  instead  of  having  the  amend¬ 


ment  read,  it  will  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Russell  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  between  lines  5  and  6,  in-  l 
sert  a  new  title  as  follows: 

“Title  VI — Cotton 

“Sec.  601.  Part  IV  of  subititle  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Part  IV — Cotton  Marketing  Certificates 

“  ‘LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

“ ‘Sec.  341.  American  cotton  is  a  basic 
source  of  clothing  and  industrial  products 
used  by  every  person  in  the  United  States 
and  by  substantial  numbers  of  people  in 
foreign  countries.  American  cotton  is  sold 
on  a  worldwide  market  and  moves  from  the 
places  of  production  almost  entirely  in  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  commerce  to  process¬ 
ing  establishments  located  throughout  the 
world. 

“  ‘Fluctuations  in  supplies  of  cotton  and 
the  marketing  of  excessive  supplies  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  dis¬ 
rupt  the  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  in 
such  commerce  with  consequent  injury  to 
and  destruction  of  such  commerce.  Exces¬ 
sive  supplies  of  cotton  directly  and  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  volume  of  cotton  moving 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  with 
consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
such  commerce  in  industrial  products. 

“  ‘Conditions  affecting  the  production  and 
marketing  of  cotton  are  such  that,  without 
Federal  assistance,  farmers,  individually  or 
in  cooperation,  cannot  effectively  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  excessive  supplies  and  the 
resulting  depression  of  prices.  Existing  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  to  farmers  have  resulted 
in  the  accumulation  of  large  surpluses  in 
the  hands  of  Government  agencies. 

“  ‘It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  and  necessary  to  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  commerce  that  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton  be  assured  a  fair  return  for 
their  product,  and  that  disposition  in  world 
markets  of  existing  surpluses  as  well  as  fu¬ 
ture  production  in  excess  of  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  be  encouraged. 

“  ‘In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  cotton  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farmers 
in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing 
cotton  for  domestic  consumption  at  parity 
prices  and  by  increased  exports  at  world 
prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate 
and  steady  supply  of  cotton  at  fair  prices,  it 
is  necessary  to  regulate  all  commerce  in  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  manner  provided  under  the  mar¬ 
keting  certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  sub¬ 
title. 

“  ‘DOMESTIC  QUOTA 

“  ‘Sec.  342.  Whenever  during  any  calendar 
year  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the 
normal  supply  for  such  marketing  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a 
national  domestic  quota  shall  be  in  effect 
for  the  crop  of  cotton  produced  in  the  next 
calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  de¬ 
termine  and  specify  in  such  proclamation 
the  amount  of  the  domestic  quota  for  cot¬ 
ton  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
pounds  of  cotton  which  he  determines  will  be 
processed  in  the  United  States  during  such 
marketing  year  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  except  that  (1)  for  any  year 
for  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  owned  by  or  pledged  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  exceeds 
3,500,000  bales  such  domestic  quota  shall  be 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  number  of  pounds 
which  he  .determines  will  be  so  processed, 
and  (2)  in  no  case  shall  such  domestic  quota 
be  less  than  5  billion  pounds.  Such  procla¬ 
mation  shall  be  made  not  later  than  Octo- 
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ber  15  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
determination  is  made. 

“  ‘REFERENDUM 

“  ‘Sec.  343.  Not  later  than  December  15 
following  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation 
provided  for  in  section  342,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot, 
of  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  refer¬ 
endum  is  held,  to  determine  whether  such 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the 
domestic  quota  so  proclaimed.  If  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  refer¬ 
endum  oppose  the  domestic  quota,  such 
quota  shall  become  ineffective  upon  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  results  of  the  referendum. 
The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results  of 
any  referendum  held  hereunder  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  such  referendum. 

“  ‘APPORTIONMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  QUOTA 

“  ‘Sec.  344.  (a)  The  domestic  quota  for  cot¬ 
ton  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  cotton  produced  in  such  States 
during  the  5  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
domestic  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  adjust¬ 
ments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  such  period. 

“  ‘(b)  The  State  domestic  quota  for  cotton 
shall  be  apportioned  to  counties  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  years  and  conditions  as  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  State  under  subsection  (a),  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  State  committee  may  reserve 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  its  State  do¬ 
mestic  quota  (15  percent  in  the  case  of 
Oklahoma)  which  shall  be  used  to  make 
adjustments  in  county  allotments  for  trends 
in  production,  for  counties  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
planting,  or  for  small  or  new  farms,  or  to 
correct  inequities  in  farm  allotments  and  to 
prevent  hardship. 

“‘(c)  (1)  The  county  domestic  allotment, 
less  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (2) ,  shall  be  apportioned 
to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted, 
or  with  respect  to  which  notice  has  been 
given  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  in  any 
1  of  the  3  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  de¬ 
termined,  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  amount 
of  cotton  produced  on  each  such  farm  in  any 
1  of  such  3  years,  except  that  the  domestic 
allotment  for  any  farm  on  which  cotton  has 
been  produced  in  each  of  the  3  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  determined  shall  not  be  less 
than  1,000  pounds. 

‘‘‘(2)  The  county  committee  may  reserve 
not  in  excess  of  15  percent  of  the  county 
allotment  which,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
made  available  from  the  reserve  established 
under  subsection  (b),  shall  be  used  for  (A) 
establishing  allotments  for  farms  on  which 
cotton  was  not  produced,  and  with  respect 
to  which  no  notice  was  given  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3),  during  any  of  the  3 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  domestic  allotment  is 
made,  on  the  basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equip¬ 
ment  available  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
crop  rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and 
other  physical  facilities  affecting  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton;  and  (B)  making  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  farm  domestic  allotments  es¬ 
tablished  under  paragraph  (1)  so  as  to  es¬ 
tablish  allotments  which  are  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  relation  to  the  factors  set  forth  in 
this  paragraph  and  abnormal  conditions  of 
production  on  such  farms,  or  in  making  ad¬ 
justments  in  farm  domestic  allotments  to 
correct  inequities  and  to  prevent  hardships. 

“‘(3)  In  any  case  in  which,  during  any 
year  for  which  a  domestic  allotment  is  made 
under  this  subsection,  no  cotton  is  produced 
on  a  farm  for  which  any  such  allotment  is 
made  and  the  owner  and  operator  of  such 
farm  shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  there- 
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of  in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  may¬ 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  there  shall 
be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
to  have  been  produced  during  such  year  on 
such  farms  an  amount  of  cotton  equal  to 
the  amount  produced  on  such  farm  in  the 
most  recent  year  in  which  cotton  was  ac¬ 
tually  produced  on  such  farm.  Ho  part  of 
the  domestic  allotment  of  any  farm  for  any 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  notice  is  given 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  reassigned  for 
such  year  to  any  other  farm. 

“  ‘(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  section  no  amount  of  cotton 
produced  on  any  farm  in  excess  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  allotment  for  such  farm  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  domestic  allotments. 

“'(e)  State  and  county  committees  shall 
make  available  for  inspection  by  owners  or 
operators  of  farms  receiving  domestic  allot¬ 
ments  all  records  pertaining  to  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

“  'marketing  certificates 
“  ‘Sec.  345.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre¬ 
pare  for  issuance  in  each  county  cotton  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  aggregating  the  amount 
of  the  county  domestic  quota.  Such  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  issued  for  each  farm  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  domestic  quota  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  appli¬ 
cable  provisions  of  section  344  of  this  act. 
The  marketing  certificates  for  a  farm  shall 
be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  market¬ 
ing  certificates  to  individual  producers  on 
any  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  in  the  cotton  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  importers  of  cotton  products  and 
persons  processing  cotton  into  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferable  only  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“‘(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  quota  is  pro¬ 
claimed  for  any  marketing  year  pursuant  to 
section  342  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing 
year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price  and  the 
estimated  farm  price  for  cotton,  and  (2) 
the  value  of  the  marketing  certificate.  The 
value  of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  esti¬ 
mated  parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated 
farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The  value 
of  -the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  to  the  nearest  cent.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  during  the  month  of  July  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  such  domestic  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“‘(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the 
value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool 
or  pools  and  he  may  also  authorize  public 
and  private  agencies  to  act  as  his  agents, 
either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools. 
Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and 
importations  of  products  made  during  the 
marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they 
are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover 
such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  can¬ 
celed  by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  face  value  thereof. 

"  ‘MARKETING  RESTRICTIONS 

"  ‘Sec.  346.  (a)  All  persons  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  cotton  into  products  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  cotton  are  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited  from  marketing  any  such  product 
for  domestic  consumption  or  export  con¬ 
taining  cotton  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant 


to  section  345  of  this  act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person. 

“‘(b)  All  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  any  products  contain¬ 
ing  cotton  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant 
to  section  345  of  this  act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person. 

“  ‘(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  of  any  product  con¬ 
taining  cotton,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of  cotton 
so  exported.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of 
lading,  under  which  the  article  is  exported, 
shall  be  considered  the  exporter:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  other  person  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor 
named  in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim 
in  favor  of  such  other  person. 

“  ‘CONVERSION  FACTORS 

“  ‘Sec.  347.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  for  determining  the 
amount  of  cotton  contained  in  products 
processed  wholly  or  partly  from  cotton,  and 
wherever  practicable  shall  ascertain  and 
establish  conversion  factors  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  based  upon  the  weight  of  cotton  used 
in  the  processing  of  such  products. 

“  ‘CIVIL  PENALTIES 

"  ‘Sec.  348.  Any  person  who  violates  or 
attempts  to  violate,  or  who  participates  or 
aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  346  of 
this  act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market 
value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recover¬ 
able  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

“  ‘ADJUSTMENTS  IN  DOMESTIC  QUOTAS 

“  ‘Sec.  349.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  because  of  a  national  emergency 
or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  demand 
for  cotton,  the  domestic  quota  for  cotton 
should  be  increased  or  suspended,  he  shall 
cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made 
to  determine  whether  the  increase  or  suspen¬ 
sion  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  such  emer¬ 
gency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  increase  or  suspen¬ 
sion  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  pro- 
xlaim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an 
increase  is  necessary,  the  amount  of  the 
increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and 
thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be  increased 
or  shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  case  any  domestic  quota  for  cotton  is 
increased  under  this  section,  each  farm 
quota  for  cotton  shall  be  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  and  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  issued  therefor  in  accordance  with  section 
345  of  this  act.  In  case  any  domestic  quota 
for  cotton  is  suspended  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value  of 
marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to 
section  345  of  this  act.* 

“Sec.  602.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  cotton 
marketed  during  the  marketing  year  begin¬ 
ning  in  1957  and  subsequent  marketing 
years. 

“Sec.  603.  The  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949  relating  to  price  support 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  cot¬ 
ton  produced  during  any  year  in  which 
domestic  quotas  are  in  effect  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  part  IV  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

“INAPPLICABLE  TO  EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

“Sec.  604.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple 
cotton  which  is  produced  from  pure  strain 
varieties  of  the  Barbadense  species,  or  any 
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hybrid  thereof,  or  other  similar  types  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  designated  by  the 
Secretary  having  characteristics  needed  for 
various  end  uses  for  which  American  upland 
cotton  is  not  suitable,  and  grown  in  irrigated 
cotton-growing  regions  of  the  United  States 
designated  by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suitable  for 
the  production  of  such  varieties  or  types, 
and  the  existing  provisions  of  part  IV  of 
subtitle  B  of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  inso¬ 
far  as  they  relate  to  such  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  shall  continue  in  effect  as  though 
this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

“QUOTA  FOR  COTTON  PRODUCTS 

“Sec.  605.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other 
tax  or  duty  imposed  by  law,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  upon  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country, 
which  are  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  cotton,  a  tax  of  12  cents  per  pound 
on  the  cotton  contained  in  such  articles. 

“(b)  The  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall 
be  collected  only  in  the  case  of  articles  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  from  a  foreign 
country  during  any  calendar  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1956,  after  there  shall 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  such  country  during  such  calendar  year 
articles  containing  an  amount  of  cotton 
equal  in  weight  to  the  amount  of  cotton  con¬ 
tained  in  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or 
in  part  from  cotton  and  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1952. 

“(c)  The  taxes  imposed  by  this  section 
shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected,  and  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  duty  imposed  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  shall  be  treated  for 
the  purposes  of  all  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  customs  revenue  as  a  duty  imposed  by 
such  act.’’ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  instead 
of  having  the  amendment  read  in  its 
entirety,  I  can  simply  say  that  the 
amendment  undertakes  to  apply  to  cot¬ 
ton  the  same  wise  and  salutory  provi¬ 
sions  we  have  just  voted  to  have  applied 
to  wheat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  1  hour  under 
his  control  on  the  amendment.  How 
.much  time  does  he  yield  to  himself  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  if  in  doing  so  I  do 
not  prejudice  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  DirksenL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  submitted  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  rice  title  of  the  bill.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  the  vote  today  on  the 
two-price  system  on  wheat,  I  see  no  good 
purpose  in  striking  the  rice  title  from 
the  bill,  because  we  might  just  as  well 
treat  one  commodity  in  the  same  way 
that  we  treat  another.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  although  I  will  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  I  shall  certainly 
interpose  no  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
can  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
without  having  very  much  discussion  of 
it,  because  the  Senate  has  fairly  well 
indicated  its  feelings  and  its  viewpoint 
with  respect  to  the  two-price  system. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  to  himself?  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  very  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  the  gravity  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  confronting  the  Senate  as  it  deals 
with  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  whether 
Senators  have  favored  rigid  supports  or 
flexible  supports  of  the  soil-bank  plan, 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
does  not  know  that  a  very  grave  sick¬ 
ness  is  afflicting  the  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  of  our  Nation.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  farm  bill.  The  Record  is  full  of 
statements  and  statistics  which  have 
been  provided  by  Senators  who  have 
compiled  them,  showing  the  dire  need 
for  drastic  remedial  measures  to  restore 
the  American  farmer  to  the  prosperity 
which  the  rest  of  the  American  people 
are  enjoying  today. 

As  I  set  forth  in  the  brief  statement 
I  made  in  support  of  the  wheat  amend¬ 
ment,  I  am  convinced  that  neither  the 
90  percent  of  parity  system  nor  the  flex¬ 
ible  support  system  is  the  answer  to  the 
farm  problem,  because  in  time  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
the  farming  business,  insofar  as  han¬ 
dling  huge  farm  crops  is  concerned.  The 
system  we  have  voted  to  employ  for 
wheat,  and  which  I  now  propose  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  respect  to  cotton,  will  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  domestic  parity  program 
be  applied  to  cotton.  I  supported  the 
wheat  amendment;  but  I  say  with  all  due 
deference  that  it  is  much  simpler  to 
apply  the  program  to  cotton  than  it  is 
to  apply  it  to  wheat,  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  cotton  we  do  not  have 
the  complication  of  competing  feed 
grains  involved  in  the  production,  over 
and  above  the  domestic  consumption.  I 
am  satisfied  that  that  problem  can  be 
eliminated  with  respect  to  wheat.  I  am 
glad  that  it  does  not  exist  with  respect 
to  cotton,  because  all  the  cotton  con¬ 
sumed  domestically  in  the  United  States 
must  be  processed.  None  of  it  is  used 
for  food,  and  none  of  it  is  consumed 
unless  it  has  been  processed  by  fabri¬ 
cators,  who  will  be  compelled  to  purchase 
certificates,  just  as  certificates  will  be 
purchased  in  the  case  of  wheat  purchased 
for  milling,  which  provides  the  main 
basis  of  support  for  the  amendment 
which  has  just  been  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  no  conceivable 
objection  which  can  be  raised  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  amendment,  in  view  of  the 
action  the  Senate  has  just  taken  on  the 
wheat  amendment.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  go  a  little  further  than  did  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  amendment.  In  the 
case  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 

I  provide  that  the  domestic  allotment 
shall  be  only  90  percent  of  the  10  million 
bales,  so  that  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  work  off  1  million  bales  of  the 
surplus  at  full  parity  in  the  domestic 


consumption,  until  the  cotton  carryover 
is  reduced  to  3  Vz  million  bales,  which  is 
below  the  average  normal  carryover  in 
the  United  States. 

By  means  of  this  amendment,  I  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  Government  an  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  cotton  at  full 
parity  under  a  reasonable  program  of 
1  million  bales  a  year,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  which  can  be  sold  in  export. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  passed 
when  we  should,  by  means  of  a  bill  passed 
by  this  body — and  to  the  detriment  of 
American  wheat  farmers  and  cotton 
farmers — hold  over  the  heads  of  the 
producers  in  other  lands — some  of  whom 
maintain  their  operations  with  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  which  were  wrung  from  the 
same  American  farmers — an  umbrella 
which  will  enable  the  producers  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  to  increase  their  production, 
and  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers,  and  thus  take  away  the 
foreign  markets  which  for  so  long  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  Our  cotton  farmers  have  not 
enjoyed  an  agreement  similar  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement,  because 
we  were  never  able  to  reach  an  interna¬ 
tional  accord  with  respect  to  cotton. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment, 
simply  stated,  guarantees  to  the  farmer 
full  parity  for  the  domestic  consumption 
of  cotton.  It  takes  the  Government 
completely  out  of  the  loan  and  support 
fields,  when  dealing  with  cotton.  The 
amendment  will  permit  all  the  cotton  to 
move  in  the  domestic  market  at  the 
world  price  level,  without  any  let  or  hin¬ 
drance  or  Government  interference. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  not  it  amount  to 
holding  an  umbrella  over  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  if  we  set  the  price  at  75  percent  or 
80  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  with  respect 
to  world  production. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Once  the  price  is  set  at 
75  percent  or  80  percent  of  parity — or  at 
87  percent  of  parity,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  proposes — that  price  be¬ 
comes  the  world  price. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  for  about  the  1 
percent  of  cotton  sold  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  will  be  the  case, 
insofar  as  the  foreign  producers  of  cot¬ 
ton  are  concerned,  because  they  can 
produce  cotton  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  cotton  can  be  produced  in  the 
United  States,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes;  because  their 
labor  costs  are  so  much  lower. 

Mr.  President,  when  in  our  country  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour  was  fixed 
for  farmworkers,  as  their  wages,  that 
doubled  or  tripled  the  wages  which 
theretofore  had  been  paid.  I  am  glad 
to  have  that  done,  for  the  sake  of  the 
workers;  but  that  increases  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton  and  reduces  the  reve¬ 
nue  the  farmers  receive  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
revenue  the  farmers  receive  from  the 
sale  of  their  other  products  has  been 
decreasing. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me 
for  some  questions? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  read  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  wonder  whether  he  will  be  willing  to 
clear  up  some  points  about  it  which  have 
caused  me  some  uncertainty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
undertake  to  do  so  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  in  effect  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  proposing  for  cotton  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
proposed  for  wheat? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  propose  essentially 
a  referendum  of  the  cotton  farmers  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  apply 
thj£  system.  Two-thirds  of  them  must 
vote  in  the  affirmative  before  the  plan 
becomes  applicable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  if  they  do  vote 
in  the  affirmative,  the  domestic  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  consumption  will  be  supported 
at  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect;  through  the  certificate  program,  as 
in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  be  paid  for  by 
what  would  be,  in  effect,  a  processing  tax. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  tell  us  what  proportion  of 
the  cotton  crop  is  consumed  domesti¬ 
cally? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  varies  with  the 
years,  but  the  average  over  the  past 
few  years  has  been  10  million  bales. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  the  annual 
production? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  That  is  the  an¬ 
nual  consumption. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Domestically? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  It  has  been  as 
high  as  12  million  bales,  and  as  low  as  9 
million  bales,  but  the  average  is  about 
10  million  bales. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  average 
amount  exported? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  export,  prior  to 
the  time  the  Government  stopped  ex¬ 
porting  the  cotton  it  was  holding,  ran 
anywhere  from  3  to  5  million  bales. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So,  in  effect,  we  con¬ 
sume  two-thirds,  or  probably  closer  to 
three-quarters,  of  the  cotton  we  pro¬ 
duce,  whereas  we  consume  only  about 
one-half  of  the  wheat  we  produce. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  I 
may  say  that  historically,  back  in  the 
1920’s,  and  for  80  years  prior  to  1930,  we 
exported  about  half  the  cotton  crop,  but 
since  that  time  we  have  lost  our  world 
markets  because  of  the  fact  that  cotton 
was  produced  in  some  of  the  lowest  cost 
agricultural  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  remember,  last 
week  the  Senator  from  Vermont  read  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
declared  that  it  would  be  his  policy  to 
support  cotton  at  something  like  86  or 
87  percent  of  parity  for  the  coming  year. 
Did  I  hear  that  correctly? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  su¬ 
persede  that  program? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  not  for  this 
year.  My  amendment  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  only  in  1957.  If  the  amendment  is 
extended  over  a  2-year  period,  it  will 
affect  the  crop  for  the  next  year,  1957. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  1956  then,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  cotton  production 
would  be  supported  at  100  percent  of 
parity.  I  suppose  the  foreign  market 
would  be  supported  at  86  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  so  we  would  have  an  average  sup¬ 
port  price  of  well  over  90  percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  goes  into  effect  in  1957,  the  86  per¬ 
cent  to  which  the  Senator  refers  will  be 
completely  eliminated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  1956? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  in  1956.  It  would  go  into  effect 
only  if  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  should 
vote  favorably  in  a  referendum  to  be  held 
in  the  fall  of  this  year.  - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  present  act  so  far  as  the 
current  crop  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  We  do  not  take  as  good  care  of  the 
cotton  farmer  as  we  take  of  the  wheat 
farmer.  For  his  production  in  excess  of 
domestic  consumption,  we  do  not  give 
the  cotton  farmer  any  supports. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  Senator  would 
allow  the  price  in  the  foreign  market  to 
be  settled  at  a  competitive  level. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  Cot¬ 
ton  exported  would  be  sold  at  the  world 
market,  if  it  is  production  over  domestic 
needs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator  any 
idea  what  the  price  would  have  to  be  to 
enable  us  to  sell  a  quarter  of  our  cotton 
in  the  foreign  market,  and  work  off  some 
of  the  surplus? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  venture  a 
guess.  We  shall  soon  know,  if  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  puts  into  effect  the 
program  he  has  now.  Heretofore,  for 
the  past  several  years,  the  world  price 
has  been  50  points,  or  half  a  cent  a  pound 
under  the  American  support.  Those 
who  call  this  a  dumping  program  should 
be  violently  opposed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  selling  anything  overseas 
now,  because  this  new  program  of  the 
Secretary’s  is  a  dumping  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  this: 
He  feels  that  a  90  percent  price  support 
figure  is  approximately  correct,  but  he 
is  very  dubious  about  percentages  of  sup¬ 
port  in  excess  of  90  percent,  for  this  rea¬ 
son.  In  agriculture  we  have  undoubted¬ 
ly  had  a  greater  increase  in  productivity 
per  man-hour  in  recent  times  than  in 
manufacturing.  We  should  consider  the 
relative  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output 
rather  than  merely  the  relative  exchange 
value,  so  to  speak.  In  view  of  the  great 
agricultural  improvements  and  the  great 
lowering  of  production  costs,  even  with 
labor  properly  paid — and  I  want  it  to  be 
properly  paid — there  is  a  real  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  should  peg 
the  price  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  American  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell  one-third 
of  his  cotton  crop  for  as  little  as  15  to 
18  cents  a  pound  in  world  trade,  he  is 


certainly  entitled  to  100  percent  of  parity 
with  respect  to  domestic  consumption, 
just  as  the  wheat  farmer  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  After  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  I  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  LMr.  Carlson]  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  because  in  that  in¬ 
stance  the  crop  is  divided,  roughly,  50-50. 
That  means  that  although  one-half  the 
crop  is  supported  above  90  percent,  the 
average  support  price  would  not  be  above 
90  percent  of  parity.  But  if,  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  three-quarters  of  the  crop  is 
for  domestic  consumption  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  for  export,  a  price  support  of  100 
percent  for  domestic  consumption  would 
have  much  greater  influence  than  it 
would  have  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  the 
average  support  price  would  be  above  90 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  the  American  cotton  farmer 
will  recapture  the  foreign  markets,  and 
the  ratio  will  soon  be  50-50.  There 
would  be  no  acreage  control. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  acreage 
control  be  eliminated  completely? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  acreage  control 
would  be  completely  eliminated.  The 
cotton  farmer  would  receive  an  allot¬ 
ment  based  upon  poundage,  with  the 
provision  that  no  small  farmer  shall 
have  an  allotment  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  is  two  bales.  The  allot¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  poundage.  If  he 
grows  more  than  his  domestic  allot¬ 
ment,  for  consumption  in  this  country, 
he  does  so  at  his  peril,  and  must  sell  at 
the  world  price. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  proposal  for 
bringing  the  element  of  poundage  into 
the  farm  program  as  a  means  of  control 
was  recommended  again  and  again  in 
our  hearings  throughout  the  country. 
We  found  that  no  matter  how  much 
acreage  control  we  tried  to  use,  acreage 
restrictions  did  not  necessarily  translate 
themselves  into  restrictions  of  quantity 
of  production,  because  of  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  modern  farming  practices. 
So  the  idea  of  using  poundage  is  good, 
just  as  the  idea  of  bushelage  was  good  in 
terms  of  wheat.  Furthermore,  I  think 
the  fact  should  be  made  clear  that  under 
the  Senator's  program  there  would  be 
no  Government  storage. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  would  be  no 
Government  storage  at  all.  We  would 
eliminate  the  charge  of  $1  million  a  day 
for  storage,  under  this  amendment,  as 
soon  as  we  worked  off  the  surplus.  The 
farmers  would  have  to  take  a  reduction 
in  production  amounting  to  1  million 
bales  a  year  to  allow  the  Government  to 
get  1  million  bales  into  domestic  con- 
'  sumption. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  a  control  on 
poundage,  we  would  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  storage,  and  the  ultimate  cost 
of  storage. 

Mi-.  RUSSELL.  Also  we  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  purchase  of  vast  quantities  of 
cotton  by  the  Government. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  would  also  liq¬ 
uidate  certain  specialized  programs  of 
the  Government,  such  as  that  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  under  which  we  are  sup¬ 
posedly  doing  business  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  but  in  an  unusual  manner.  We  ac¬ 
cept  soft  currencies,  when  we  are  not 
utilizing  them  to  good  advantage. 
Would  this  proposal  not  place  foreign 
trade  on  a  regular  market  basis,  as  be¬ 
tween  exporters  and  importers?  Would 
it  not  get  away  from  much  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-to-government  business? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Instead  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  selling  cotton  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  the  people  who  handle  cotton 
would  be  selling  it  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Let  me  say  to  those  who  talk 
about  getting  the  Government  out  of 
business  that  this  is  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  to  be  a  ref¬ 
erendum  or  election  in  the' fall.  Let  us 
assume  that  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
What  will  the  election  be  in  the  fall  of 
1956? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  be  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  wish  to  accept  the  domestic  parity 
plan,  which  provides  for  supports  on 
their  domestically  consumed  cotton,  and 
no  supports  on  what  they  produce  over 
and  above  their  domestic  allotments. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  else  will  there 
be  on  the  ballot?  What  will  the  other- 
choice  be? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  farmers  vote  it 
down,  they  will  revert  to  the  existing  law. 
No;  I  was  in  error  on  that  statement. 
It  would  be  the  same  as  if  today  they  had 
voted  down  acreage  allotments  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  farmers  did 
not  vote  for  this  domestic  parity  plan, 
then  what  would  be  the  support  price? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Fifty-three  per¬ 
cent? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Anywhere  between  52 
and  75  percent  of  parity,  depending  on 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
wish  to  fix. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  According  to  my 
understanding  of  the  amendment - • 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  driving  at.  He  wants  to 
make  possible  an  option  in  the  election  as 
between  this  program  and  the  program 
which  is  now  contained  in  the  bill  for 
cotton.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  what  I 
thought  the  proposal  was. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  be  glad  to 
accept  an  amendment  which  would  bring 
that  about. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  such  an 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  what  will 
the  support  price  of  cotton  be? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows  more  about  what  the 
parity  is  today  than  I  do.  What  is  the 
parity  on  cotton?  The  Senator  is  one 
of  our  great  cotton  experts. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No,  I  am  not  an 
expert.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  36  or  37 
cents  a  pound,  as  I  understand. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Thirty-six  or  37  cents 
a  pound;  somewhere  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  the  Senator’s 
judgment,  what  effect  would  a  domestic 
price  level  like  that  for  cotton  have  on 
the  synthetic  fiber  production  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  any  great  effect.  In  my  opinion, 
cotton  has  run  the  gamut,  and  the  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber  field  is  very  well  established, 
as  is  the  cotton  field  very  well  estab¬ 
lished.  I  do  not  share  the  view  of  those 
who  hold  that  we  must  cut  down  the 
price  of  cotton  in  the  market  until  all 
the  small  cotton  farmers  are  eliminated, 
because  of  a  fear  of  the  synthetics. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No  one  wants  to  do 
that.  However,  is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  beginning  on  January  1,  1955,  con¬ 
tracts  were  let  totaling  $155  million  for 
new  synthetic  plant  construction? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  However,  I  do  not  hold  with  the 
fears  of  those  who  have  raised  that 
specter. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  know  that  scientists  claim  that  a 
2i/2-  or  3 -cent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
cotton  would  prevent  further  synthetic 
production? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know  that  some 
Senators  claim  that  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cotton  of  from  2V2  cents  to  3 
cents  a  pound  would  stop  the  onward 
march  of  synthetics.  I  shall  not  vote  to 
cut  the  price  of  cotton  by  2  M>  or  3  cents 
a  pound  merely  because  of  the  fear  of  the 
synthetics,  when  I  know  that  the  small 
farmer  cannot  produce  enough  cotton 
to  exist. 

The  largest  field  for  synthetics  today 
is  the  tire  field.  Even  if  we  cut  the 
price  of  cotton  by  15  cents,  we  could 
never  recapture  for  cotton  the  tire  field 
from  the  synthetics.  Synthetic  rayon, 
for  instance,  possess  certain  qualities, 
such  as  tensile  strength,  which  are  not 
possessed  by  cotton. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  says  is  true.  There  are 
special  properties  of  synthetic  fibers  with 
which  cotton  cannot  compete.  That  is 
also  true  in  the  paper  trade.  There  are 
certain  uses  for  which  paper  has  dis¬ 
placed  cotton.  However,  in  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  competitive,  does  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  a  price  re¬ 
duction  of  from  2  y2  cents  to  3  cents  a 
pound  will  prevent  a  tremendous  expan¬ 
sion  of  synthetic  fiber  production? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  accept  that 
philosophy  at  all.  I  know  this,  much, 
that  an  increase  of  3  cents  a  pound  in 
the  case  of  cotton,  while  it  is  large 
enough  to  benefit  the  little  cotton 
grower,  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  half  cent  in  the  price  of  a  shirt  or  other 
garment.  It  amounts  to  very  little  in 
connection  with  most  cotton  wrappings. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  may  not  amount 
to  very  much  on  the  retail  level,  but  does 
not  the  history  of  the  textile  industry 
show  that  it  does  make  a  difference  in 
the  spinning,  for  example,  because  the 
rayon  fiber  is  mixed  in  with  the  cotton 
fiber,  and  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
rayon  production? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  if  we  want 
to  put  all  the  cotton  farmers  below  a 
certain  size  out  of  business,  we  might 
be  able  to  recapture  the  market  we  have 
lost  to  the  synthetics. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  2}/2  to  3  cent  price  reduction  will  hurt 
any  farmer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  case  of  the 
little  farmer  who  makes  two  bales,  it 
v/ould  take  away  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  of  his  total  annual  income. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  seems  to  me  the 
thing  that  has  cut  his  throat  has  been 
the  tremendous  reduction  in  the  acreage 
he  has  had  each  year. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  a  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  New  England  textile  industry. 
Some  of  the  textile  industry  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  in  Washington  and  they 
have  spoken  unitedly  on  the  problem  of 
cotton  going  abroad  and  coming  back  in 
the  form  of  cloth,  which  makes  it  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  compete.  Does 
not  the  Senator’s  amendment  make  that 
doubly  difficult,  because  they  must  buy 
their  cotton  at  the  domestic  price, 
whereas  cotton  is  now  going  to  go  abroad 
at  cheaper  prices? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  likewise  have  a  tex¬ 
tile  industry  in  my  State,  and  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  representing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  that  industry  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  amendment  completely 
takes  care  of  the  processor  of  cotton, 
whether  he  is  in  Massachusetts,  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  or  in  North  Carolina,  because  the 
amendment  slaps  an  absolute  embargo 
on  the  importation  of  the  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts  the  Senator  refers  to,  and  rolls  it 
back  to  the  level  of  1952.  The  cotton 
mill  industry  of  this  country  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  because  it  is  guaranteed  the 
primacy  of  the  domestic  market  in  the 
sale  of  its  product. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  mean  to  say  that  his  amendment 
puts  a  quota  on  the  goods  which  are  im¬ 
ported? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Absolutely.  It  puts 
a  limitation  on  imports,  and  it  rolls  them 
back  to  the  volume  of  1952. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  the  Sen¬ 
ator  says  it  rolls  them  back,  does  he  re¬ 
fer  to  the  quantity  that  can  come  in  as 
being  rolled  back? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
rolled  back  to  what  was  imported  in 
1952. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  that  while 
the  Senator’s  amendment  would  put  the 
price  at  which  the  New  England  mill  will 
buy  the  cotton  at  the  domestic  price,  the 
amendment  would  place  a  quota  on  the 
import  of  cotton  goods? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  prohibit  the 
importation  which  our  cotton  processors 
so  greatly  fear.  It  also  rolls  the  im¬ 
portation  back  to  the  level  of  1952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  the  Sen¬ 
ator  says  the  imports  are  rolled  back  to 
1952,  does  he  know  what  the  importa¬ 
tion  in  1952  was  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  in  1955? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No ;  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure.  I  know  the  importations 
were  much  larger  in  1955  than  they  were 
in  1952.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  fig¬ 
ures.  However,  there  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  However,  the 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  put  the 
cost  of  the  domestic  cloth  up  to  a  higher 
levql  because  the  raw  materials  would 
be  more  expensive.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  to  a  slight 
extent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 
However,  it  would  completely  protect  the 
American  textile  industry.  It  would  per¬ 
mit  it  to  buy  for  the  foreign  market  at 
the  world  price.  Therefore,  it  would  not 
interfere,  with  its  competitive  power  to 
sell  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  consume  in  the 
United  States  5  million  bales  of  cotton 
domestically.  Of  that,  between  500,000 
and  600,000  bales  are  represented  by  ex¬ 
ports  of  textiles.  Has  the  Senator  made 
any  provision  to  protect  those  exports? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  just  stated  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
provision  that  if  the  American  textile 
manufacturer  spins  cloth  for  the  world 
market  he  does  not  have  to  pay  the  cer¬ 
tificate  price.  He  buys  his  cotton  on 
the  competitive  level  with  the  spinner 
in  Manchester  or  Paris  or  Rouen,  France. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  few  minutes  ago 
the  question  was  put  to  the  Senator  as 
to  what  would  happen  if  the  elections 
were  held  and  it  was  voted  down.  The 
farmer  would  be  left  in  exactly  the  same 
shape  he  would  be  left  in  if  the  election 
were  held  last  year  or  the  year  before. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President,  I  modify  my  amendment  on 
page  4,  line  15,  after  the  word  “referen¬ 
dum”,  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
adding  the  following  language :  “and  the 
existing  provisions  of  part  IV  of  subtitle 
B  of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  ensu¬ 
ing  crop  as  though  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted.” 

That  would  put  the  cotton  farmer  back 
where  he  would  be  under  the  existing 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
not  be  an  expert  on  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  certainly,  not  on  cotton,  but  I 
have  checked  the  figures  and  find  there 
is  an  average  of  36  acres,  which  has  been 
set  back  to  29  acres  this  year. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  presenting  this  proposal  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  think  this  has  been  a  historic  day 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  agriculture  is  concerned.  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  we  shall  have  to  start  dealing 
with  commodity  after  commodity.  That 
may  not  be  put  into  effect  this  year  or 
the  year  following,  but  we  must  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  program  which  is  not  based 
oply  on  rigid  price  supports  or  flexible 
price  supports.  They  are  supposed  to 
carry  us  through  a  depression  or  for  a 
period  of  time.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  entitled  to  commenda¬ 
tion  for  bringing  his  amendment  before 
the  Senate,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  RUSSET Ji.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  interested 
in  the  Senator’s  remarks  concerning  the 
processor  paying  the  world  price  for  cot¬ 
ton.  Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Only  if  he  processes 
it  to  sell  in  the  world  market;  yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  figures  on  the  average  certifi¬ 
cate  price? 

-Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  My  amendment 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall  fix  the  certificate  price  at 
whatever  he  thinks  will  be  an  adequate 
amount.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  5  minutes  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  10  more 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  fur- , 
ther? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  the  world  price  of  cotton  today? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not,  but  it  will 
run  at  about  whatever  the  support  price 
is  in  this  country,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  is  who  pays  the  difference? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  difference? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  difference 
between  the  certificate  price  and  the 
world  price. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  consumer  of  the 
cotton  goods  pays  it.  It  goes  into  the 
cost  that  the  miller  charges  for  his  goods, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  wheat.  I  would  not 
try  to  deceive  the  Senator  or  the  Senate 
on  that  point.  On  the  average  cotton 
garment,  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
justification  for  any  increase  whatever. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  it  is  consumed 
in  the  United  States  the  Senator  would 
be  correct.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  who  pays  the  loss. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  loss? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  difference 
between  the  certificate  price  and  what 
the  processor  pays  for  the  goods  at  the 
world  price.  I  believe  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  possibly  79  cents. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  on  the  export  of  the  processed 
goods? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  mean  who 
pays  the  difference  between  the  certifi¬ 
cate  price,  or  what  the  loan  is  on  cotton, 
and  the  world  price,  which,  today,  is  a 
difference  of  around  79  cents. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  loan  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  amendment. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  does  the 
certificate  price  indicate? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that  if 
the  world  price  of  cotton  were  5  or  6 
cents  under  what  it  is  today  it  would 
mean  that  the  certificate  cost  would  be 
a  difference  of  5  or  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Who  would  pay 
it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  processor  who 
buys  the  certificate  would  pay  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  surplus 
cotton  which  the  Government  owns  to¬ 
day — 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  be  worked  off 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  bales  a  year, 
under  this  provision. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  someone  has 
to  take  a  loss  on  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Who  is  taking  the  loss 
on  the  cotton,  in  the  main,  in  Georgia 
and  Arizona  which  is  sold  overseas  today 
at  a  loss?  The  taxpayer  is.  taking  it  to¬ 
day,  under  the  present  system,  and  he 
will  continue  to  take  it  if  we  do  not  adopt 
such  an  amendment  as  I  have  proposed, 
and  pass  an  agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  So  far  as  taking  the 
loss  is  concerned,  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  taking  the  loss  when 
the  price  of  cotton  falls  to  5  or  6  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  this  amendment 
assures  that  there  will  be  no  loss  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield 
further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  to 
grow  cotton  in  competition  with  the 
world,  and  the  situation  which  exists  is 
that  the  United  States  has  practically 
lost  the  foreign  cotton  market.  We  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  can  compete  in 
the  foreign  market,  but  we  have  been 
stuck  with  the  high  90  percent  of  parity 
of  which  our  cotton  mills  are  not  in 
favor.  We  see  today  the  United  States 
having  lost  its  market.  I  know  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
good.  I  know  he  is  honestly  concerned 
about  the  situation.  I  feel  that  until  we 
get  back  to  a  competitive  position  not 
supported  by  the  Government  in  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form,  we  will  never 
get  the  world  market. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amendment 
would  put  us  into  the  foreign  market 
without  any  Government  support. 
There  is  no  limitation  or  restriction  on 
planting.  The  cotton  farmers  in  Ari¬ 
zona  with  whom  I  have  talked — and  it 
happens  that  I  have  two  or  three  good 
farmer  friends  there — are  much  more 
concerned  about  the  acreage  reductions. 
This  amendment  would  absolutely  free 
them  from  any  acreage  reduction.  It 
would  take  away  from  every  cotton 
farmer  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
any  loan  recourse  on  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  farmer  could  not  put  a 
pound  of  cotton  under  loan. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Someone  must 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  grower  pays. 
From  here  on  it  does  not  cost  the  tax¬ 


payer  one  thin  dime.  When  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  talking  about  accumulated 
surpluses,  I  said  that  when  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  of,  there  will  be  a  loss.  But  there 
is  not  a  dime  for  the  American  taxpayer 
to  pay  except  for  the  administration  of 
the  program.  There  is  no  restriction  on 
acreage.  The  Arizona  farmer  can  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell  in  the  world  market  as 
much  cotton  as  he  pleases  in  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  market.  The  farmers 
of  Georgia  will  not  do  it;  they  will  stay 
within  their  domestic  allotment;  but 
the  Arizona  farmers  can  produce  for  the 
competitive  market  with  no  restrictions 
whatever  on  them.  The  program  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
agree  that  whether  we  pass  this  bill  or 
some  other  bill,  we  are  going  to  incur 
some  losses  in  disposing  of  the  surplus. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  for  his  explanation, 
although  I  am  still  a  little  bit  in  the 
dark  as  to  who  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  one  pays  for  it. 
If  -the  farmer  produces  more  than  his 
quota,  he  sells  it  at  the'world  price. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  that  it  would  cause  the 
cotton  manufacturer  in  New  England  to 
pay  more  for  his  cotton,  but  my  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  protects  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  they 
feel  that  the  way  in  which  the  quota 
provision  is  drawn  it  will  not  give  them 
protection,  because  it  is  based  on  quan¬ 
tity.  It  will  give  protection  to  some  of 
the  cotton  mills  on  quantity,  but  not  on 
quality.  I  am  speaking  of  quality  manu¬ 
facturers  who  feel  they  would  pay  more, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  would  not  be  pro¬ 
tected,  on  the  other  hand.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  it  is  possible  to  redraw  the 
amendment  so  as  to  provide  for  such  a 
situation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amendment 
might  have  that  effect.  I  do  not  know 
the  details  of  that,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  approach  it,  unless  we  say  no 
more  shirts  can  be  imported. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  never  been 
enthusiastic  about  a  quota  system,  but 
if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  we  may 
have  to  pay  more  for  our  cotton,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  manufacturers 
protected  from  the  importation  of 
cheaper  goods. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  amendment  un¬ 
dertakes  to  do  that.  It  will  give  them 
much  more  protection  than  they  have 
at  present.  If  some  step  along  this  line 
is  not  taken,  with  the  price  of  cotton 
abroad  as  low  as  it  is  now,  we  have  not 
seen  anything  yet  in  the  way  of  imports 
compared  with  what  we  shall  see. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  will  not  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  cause  the  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  to  pay  more  for 
cotton? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  to  pay  5  or  6  cents  a  pound 
more,  but  they  will  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  American  market. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  section  deal¬ 
ing  with  quotas  is  not  drawn  so  as  to 
protect  them.  I  can  understand  why 
they  would  be  short-changed  by  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  possibly  be  short-changed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  refers  about 
quantity  and  rolls  the  imports  back  to 
the  1952  figure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  it  does  not 
mention  the  kinds  of  imported  goods 
which  will  come  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad.  The  New  England  manu¬ 
facturers  are,  as  of  today,  dealing  in 
quality  goods.  They  want  to  be  given 
protection.  If  the  quotas  were  put  into 
classifications,  it  would  give  them  pro¬ 
tection.  But  they  will  not  be  afforded 
protection  if  all  the  classifications  are 
lumped  into  one  total,  because  the 
cheaper  goods  will  then  come  into  this 
country  in  quantity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  how  the  amendment  could 
be  modified  in  that  respect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
other  Senator's  wish  to  speak,  I  shall 
not  talk  at  length.  However,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  have  the  amendment  apply 
to  the  quotas  of  1952,  based  upon  the 
respective  qualities  of  the  goods  which 
came  in  during  that  year,  so  that  the 
imports  would  not  be  lumped  on  a  quan¬ 
tity  basis,  but  would  be  arranged  on  a 
selective  basis,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
goods  previously  had  come  in? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  have  to  as¬ 
certain  what  effect  that  would  have.  I 
want  to  deal  fairly  with  every  segment 
of  the  country  which  is  interested  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  support  what 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  said. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  on  a  quan¬ 
tity  basis,  the  industries  of  New  England 
would  not  be  helped. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  look 
into  the  matter  as  the  debate  continues. 
Of  course,  the  amendment  must  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  if  it  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  there. 

I  have  no  purpose  to  inflict  any  injury 
on  the  New  England  textile  industry,  and 
I  really  do  not  think  my  amendment 
would  do  so.  I  think  the  fears  of  the 
New  England  textile  industry  are  more 
imaginary  than  they  are  real.  But  I 
shall  look  into  the  question  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reassure  Senators  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  discussion  about 
the  possible  effect  of  the  amendment  on 
the  textile  mills  of  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not 


believe  the  amendment  would  make  cot¬ 
ton  cost  much  more  for  the  mills  of  New 
England,  because  I  think  those  mills 
would  stop  using  cotton.  Let  us  think 
back  6  or  7  years,  to  the  time  when  cot¬ 
ton  was  still  used  to  a  greater  extent. 
At  that  time  most  of  our  mills  shifted  to 
rayon. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  there  would  be  no 
restrictions  upon  the  planting  of  cotton 
under  his  plan.  That  means  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  could  go  from  17  million 
acres  to.  42  million  acres,  which  is  the 
amount  that  was  planted  some  years  ago. 
It  means  there  would  be  production  from 
those  acres  which  largely  would  be  placed 
upon  the  world  market,  because  our  own 
mills  in  the  meantime  would  have  shifted 
to  substitutes. 

It  means  that  we  would  have  to  seek 
the  markets  which  are  now  enjoyed  by 
India,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and 
other  countries  of  the  world.  It  means 
that  retaliatory  barriers  would  be  set 
up  against  us.  It  means  we  would  have 
to  put  up  barriers  so  high  that  one  could 
not  possibly  see  or  get  over  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the  substitute  textile  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States. 

But  more  than  that,  it  would  mean 
that  when  we  undertook  to  destroy  the 
economy  of  Egypt,  of  Costa  Rica,  of 
Guatemala,  of  Mexico,  of  India,  and  of 
other  countries  of  the  world,  we  would 
have  to  have  armed  forces  greater  than 
those  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
order  to  protect  the  United  States.  We 
would  disrupt  the  economy  of  the  entire 
world. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  those  who  claim 
to  be  internationalists,  and  those  who 
claim  to  be  friends  of  foreign  countries, 
take  positions  which  would  contribute  to 
the  destruction  of  the  economy  of  the 
very  countries  of  which  they  claim  to  be 
friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  should  be 
a  record  vote  on  the  amendment,  and  .  I 
therefore  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I’m  still  in  doubt 
as  to  how  I  will  cast  my  vote  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  am 
tempted  to  vote  favorably  because  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  believe  this  may  be  the  least  unde¬ 
serving  of  several  undeserving  alterna¬ 
tives. 

I  said  sometime  ago,  when  a  proposal 
was  offered  to  have  56  million  acres  of 
corn,  and  when  there  was  a  separate 
proposal  on  cotton,  that  when  we  began 
to  treat  the  farm  people - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  tax  on  the 
importation  of  cotton  goods  into  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  wish  to  yield? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
state  that  some  time  ago  in  the  debate 
I  pointed  out  that  if  we  started  to  have 
special  deals  and  special  arrangements, 
commodity  by  commodity,  we  would 
open  up  a  Pandora’s  box  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Benson,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  began  this  activity,  and  the  chick¬ 
ens  are  now  coming  home  to  roost. 
Some  of  those  chickens  may  not  look  so 
good,  but  they  are  his.  I  hope  the  eggs 
are  not  all  so  bad  as  they  sometimes 
appear  to  be.  But  the  Secretary  asked 
for  this.  This  is  exactly  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  time  after  time,  on  commodity 
after  commodity,  in  the  light  of  what 
the  Senate  has  started  to  do. 

The  committee  reported  a  bill  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  one  thing  to  argue  about 
flexible  price  supports  versus  rigid  price 
supports.  That  is  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  how  the  price-support  program 
shall  operate.  I  disagree  with  those  who 
advocate  flexible  price  supports,  but  I 
will  say  that,  at  least,  they  have  a  sys¬ 
tem;  they  have  a  program. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
we  will  have,  not  a  program,  but  a  dozen 
programs.  But  Mr.  Benson  asked  for 
this.  I  regret  that  he  was  so  foolish  as 
to  ask  for  this  kind  of  program;  but  he 
is  about  to  get  it — not  with  my  blessing, 
I  may  say,  but  with  his  urging. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  wish  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  all  time  on  the 
amendment,  on  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  must  be  used  before  the  point  of 
order  can  be  discussed  under  the  con¬ 
trolled  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  ultimately  we  shall  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  two-price  system.  I  feel 
kindly  toward  this  proposal,  but  I  really 
do  not  think  it  will  work,  because  it 
places  a  support  price  of  100  percent  of 
parity  on  cotton.  Everyone  wants  to 
get  as  high  a  price  as  he  can  get  for  the 
commodity  he  produces.  But  it  is 
fundamental  that  cotton  must  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  synthetic  fibers  in  the 
marketplace. 

In  1955,  alone,  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  rayon  in  the  United  States  dis¬ 
placed  978,000  bales  of  cotton.  In  other 
words,  in  that  single  year  practically 
one-ninth  of  the  domestic  cotton  con¬ 
sumption  was  wiped  out. 

If  we  support  the  cotton  prices  at  100 
percent  of  parity  for  10  million  bales,  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  take  a  big  loss  right  there,  because 
domestic  consumption  hovers  around  9 
million  bales. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  not  take  much 
of  a  loss,  because  1  million  bales  of  the 
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Government’s  cotton  is  going  to  be  put 
into  this  program. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  One  million  bales 
will  go  out  at  what  price? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  go  out  at  the 
certificated  price. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes,  but  it  is  going 
to  decrease  the  consumption  of  cotton 
domestically,  which  is  the  greatest  re¬ 
maining  market  the  American  cotton- 
grower  has. 

If  we  are  talking  about  supporting 
cotton  domestically  at  100  percent  of 
parity,  then  we  are  talking  about  9 
million  bales.  Here  we  have  10  million 
bales.  In  the  year  1954-1955  rayon  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country  increased  from 
200,000  bales  to  450,000  bales.  They  dis¬ 
placed  that  much  cotton. 

The  argument  is  made,  “A  $5  shirt  has 
just  two  bits’  worth  of  cotton  in  it,”  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  big  inroads 
synthetic  fibeis  have  made  in  the  cotton 
industry  have  resulted  in  cotton  goods 
being  mixed  with  rayon.  Rayon  is 
cheaper,  and  a  mill  will  mix  it  because 
the  mill  can  make  more  money  by  mixing 
rayon  with  cotton. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the  Cannon 
Mills,  a  big  towel  manufacturer,  today 
for  the  first  time  is  mixing  rayon  in  the 
towels  it  manufactures.  That  was  some¬ 
thing  unheard  of  previously,  but  the  mills 
do  it  because  rayon  in  just  a  few  cents 
cheapei'. 

We  must  get  cotton  prices  down  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  competitive  with 
rayon.  I  would  certainly  favor  a  form 
of  two  price  system  based  on  that  ob¬ 
jective. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Px-esident,  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  recognized  what 
we  are  doing  to  the  farm  program  by  the 
type  of  legislation  which  is  before  the 
Senate  now,  and  that  which  was  just 
approved. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  two  price  system 
on  wheat  because  I  believe  if  we  start 
doing  that  for  one  commodity  then  we 
will  have  two  price  systems  for  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  It  is  pretty  hard, 
if  we  vote  for  100  percent  on  wheat,  to 
say  we  should  not  vote  the  same  way  for 
another  commodity.  Placing  100  pei’cent 
supports  on  cotton  would  result  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said. 
It  would  merely  mean  a  steady  chopping 
away  of  cotton  consumption  until  there 
would  be  a  drastic  reduction  in  con¬ 
sumption. 

I  think  it  just  happens  that  there  is 
one  section  in  the  United  States  that  can 
stand  that  sort  of  deal.  That  happens 
to  be  some  of  the  irrigated  sections  of 
California,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  the  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  said  that  people 
can  produce  cotton  there  for  20  cents. 
Perhaps  they  can.  If  the  price  is  put  at 
35  cents,  it  is  very  apt  to  result  in  farm¬ 
ers  producing  all  sorts  of  free  cotton  and 
paying  the  50  percent  penalty  and  find¬ 
ing  themselves  a  wide  open  market.  If 
that  is  not  done,  then  there  will  be  in¬ 
vited  the  very  thing  that  has  taken  place 
today  with  regard  to  rayon. 

Consider  what  happens  around  the 
earth.  We  have  almost  trouble  enough 


with  our  international  relations  without 
asking  for  the  sort  of  trouble  involved  in 
this  amendment.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  when  we  have  serious  problems,  with 
a  country  like  Egypt?  Are  we  going  to 
turn  loose  on  the  world  several  million 
bales  of  cotton?  Does  anybody  think  we 
are  going  to  continue  a  production  that 
tends  toward  10  million  bales  in  the 
United  States?  The  acreage  which  was 
allocated  last  year  resulted  in  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  14  or  15  million  bales  when  it  was 
designed  to  produce  10  million  bales. 
The  average  production  in  the  past  5 
years  was  308  pounds  per  planted  acre. 
Yet  last  year  the  harvest  was  416  pounds 
per  harvested  acre.  That  goes  to  show 
what  happens  when  we  turn  things  loose. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  prediction 
made  that  with  the  proper  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  proper  care  of  the  land  700 
pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre  could  be 
produced.  When  that  happens  and  we 
start  turning  loose  the  product  of  15  or 
16^million  bales  of  cotton,  putting  mil¬ 
lions  of  bales  of  cotton  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  what  do  my  colleagues  think  will 
happen?  I  think  we  would  tear  down 
our  international  /relationships  pretty 
rapidly. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  needed  an 
export  program.  It  should  have  been 
started  3  years  ago.  We  have  been  told 
there  will  be  5  million  bales  of  cotton 
moving  in  the  next  year.  I  think  a 
program  which  would  move  5  million 
bales  of  cotton,  with  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  running  at  10  million  bales,  would 
be  a  very  wonderful  thing  for  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers  of  this  country.  But  if  100 
percent  of  parity  price  supports  were 
put  into  effect, 'then  the  rayon  mills 
could  expand  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
wanted  to,  and  take  away  the  American 
cotton  market. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  mentioned 
rayon.  I  entered  the  Chamber  late,  and 
probably  missed  the  figures  the  Senator 
cited,  but  is  not  the  difference  enjoyed 
by  rayon  between  5  and  10  cents,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  of  cotton? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  keep  track 
of  rayon  prices,  but  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  rayon  fxom  1935  to  1939  was 
2.5  pounds.  Prom  1940  to  1945  it  was  6 
pounds.  Fi’om  1950  to  1954  it  was  7 
pounds.  In  1953  it  was  7.7  pounds. 

What  about  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton?  That  is  different.  Does 
the  Senate  want  to  accentuate  that 
trend?  I  do  not  believe  it  does. 

If  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Senator  is  adopted,  we  will  emerge  with 
a  bill  with  which  we  cannot  live.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  not  do  it.  I  think  we 
have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  the 
matter  of  wheat.  I  hope  we  will  not 
make  a  mistake  in  the  matter  of  cotton. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  true  that 
the  price  advantage  enjoyed  by  rayon  as 
compared  with  cotton  is  from  5  to  10 
cents?  If  support  prices  of  100  percent 
were  put  in  effect,  it  would  raise  that 


difference  to  between  9  and  14  cents. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  does 
not  feel  that  cotton  could  compete  with 
rayon  when  there  was  an  advantage  of 
9  to  14  cents  in  favor  of  rayon.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  agrees 
with  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  knows 
it  could  not  compete.  It  is  tough  now 
to  keep  some  of  the  cotton  consumption 
going,  but  if  we  start  putting  in  that 
kind  of  a  differential,  people  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  buy  cotton,  and  they  cannot  be 
blamed.  If  that  results,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  cotton  will  be  moving  in  com¬ 
petition  with  an  industrial  empire  which 
has  unlimited  money  for  research, 
whereas  in  the  various  cotton  bills 
passed  the  cotton  f aimers  have  never 
been  able  to  get  enough  appropriated  for 
research. 

I  am  not  singling  out  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
particularly,  but  Du  Pont  can  say,  “We 
will  put  X  million  dollars  into  research.” 
They  have  done  that.  They  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  fine  product,  but  they  have  done 
it  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  historical 
cotton  sections  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  defeat  the  very  thing  Senators 
have  been  voting  for. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  the  foreign 
aspects  of  the  question,  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  believe  that  the  present  world-price 
market  has  been  pretty  much  dictated 
by  the  domestic  price  of  United  States 
cotton,  a  price  set  by  our  90  percent  of 
parity  supports? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  By  American  prices. 
That  is  surely  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  tnxe  that  in 
the  far  West  and  in  the  Southwest  we 
can  grow  cotton - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  is  informed  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  western  United 
States  cotton  can  be  grown  for  as  low 
as  13  cents.  We  can  grow  cotton  in 
Arizona  at  from  19  to  21  cents.  I  am 
a  little  skeptical  about  the  13-cent  fig¬ 
ure.  But  the  Senator  knows  that  in  our 
section  of  the  counti-y  we  can  grow  cot¬ 
ton  for  between  19  and  21  cents. 

How  long  can  our  cotton  growers  com¬ 
pete  with  a  foreign  market  which,  in 
effect,  becomes  a  free  market?  How  long 
will  our  growers  be  able  to  compete  with 
foreign  cotton  which  is  produced  with 
the  cheap  labor  such  as  is  available  in 
Mexico?  In  that  connection,  let  me  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows  that  our  high  parity  put  Mexico 
into  the  cotton-growing  business.  How 
long  does  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  think  American  cotton  could  compete 
in  the  free  world  market  with  cotton 
produced  in  countries  where  the  labor 
costs  are  practically  zero? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  a  very  happy  time  competing 
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under  those  circumstances.  That  is  why 
I  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland].  In  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
he  has  tried  hard  to  have  set  up  a  plan, 
whereby  the  American  cotton  farmer 
can  share  again  in  the  export  market. 
From  1935  to  1939  we  exported  from  3 
million  to  5  million  bales  of  cotton 
annually.  Last  year  our  exports  de¬ 
clined  to  2  million  bales.  I  say  it  is  bad 
enough  to  see  that  market  declining,  let 
alone  see  the  rest  of  it  go  shortly  there¬ 
after.  I  think  we  shall  lose  the  export 
market  if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
believe  this  amendment  will  call  for  a 
very  dangerous  experiment. 

I  can  only  say  what  I  said  the  other 
day,  namely,  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  as  fine  a  friend  as  agri¬ 
culture  had  when  I  was  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  I  am  sure  he  is 
persuaded  that  his  amendment  proposes 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  problem.  But 
I  believe  that  to  attempt  to  handle  the 
problem  by  dealing  with  it  on  the  basis 
of  first  one  commodity  and  then  an¬ 
other  commodity  will  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  realize  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  had  great  ex¬ 
perience  during  his  service  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  A  little  while 
ago  I  engaged  in  colloquy  with  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  whether  we  are  cor¬ 
rect  in  our  understanding  that  if  the 
amendment  becomes  law,  it  will  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  the  Massachusetts 
mills,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
cotton  to  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  I  should 
say  that  I  have  not  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  carefully,  but  have  skimmed 
through  it  hastily.  However,  from  that 
hasty  examination  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  increase  the  cost  of  cotton 
goods;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  do 
so  for  very  long,  because  in  a  short 
time  the  New  England  mills  would  turn 
to  the  use  of  rayon,  of  course. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  proposed  a  quota  for 
cotton  and,  as  he  has  said,  would  roll 
quotas  back  to  1952.  On  page  13  of  his 
amendment  we  find  that  no  quotas  shall 
be  allowed  on  articles  “containing  an 
amount  of  cotton  equal  in  weight  to  the 
amount  of  cotton  contained  in  articles 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
cotton  and  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1952.” 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  pro¬ 
vision  will  not  help  New  England  to  any 
great  degree,  because  the  goods  which 
are  imported  by  weight  will  go  to  the 
mills  that  are  manufacturing  lower 
quality  goods.  If  the  amendment  is  to 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  all  mills,  it 
must  be  qualified  in  some  way  as  to 
quantity  as  well  as  quality.  Can  the 
Senator  enlighten  us  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  unable  to  do 
so;  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  amendment.  I  would  say  that,  on  the 


basis  of  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  made,  his  analysis 
of  the  amendment  is  correct;  but  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  make  that  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair) .  The  time  allotted 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  modify  my 
amendment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani¬ 
mous  consent  would  be  required  for  that 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  .  request  unanimous  consent. 
However,  I  shall  do  so  later. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  state  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  heard  any  testimony 
on  a  two-price  system  for  cotton.  We 
did  hold  extensive  hearings  during  the 
last  2  or  3  years  on  a  two-price  system 
for  wheat.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  which  held  the 
extensive  hearings.  The  issues  involved 
in  such  a  proposal  had  been  fairly  well 
explored.  Therefore,  I  felt  able  to  join 
other  Senators  in  voting  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  establishing  a  two-price  system  for 
wheat. 

Hearings  were  also  had  on  a  two- 
price  plan  for  rice.  As  a  result  of  our 
study,  the  committee  voted  to  include 
in  the  pending  bill  a  provision  for  a 
two-price  system  for  rice.  However, 
before  the  committee  did  so,  we  called 
upon  those  interested  in  the  production 
of  rice,  as  well  as  the  millers,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  wealth  of  information.  We 
heard  testimony  on  the  plan  from  all 
those  interested  in  rice  production.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  rice  indus¬ 
try  got  together  and  drafted  sample  leg¬ 
islation,  which  the  committee  refined  in 
the  light  of  conclusions  based  on  the 
aBundance  of  data  we  had  gathered.  Our 
conclusions  as  to  rice  now  are  part  of 
the  pending  bill. 

At  this  time  I  would  hesitate  to  sup¬ 
port  a  two-price  system  for  cotton.  We 
have  not  studied  such  a  program.  We 
have  not  heard  from  all  affected  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  cotton  industry.  We  do 
not  know  the  effect  such  legislation 
would  have  on  our  farmers,  both  large 
and  small.  In  a  nutshell,  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  know  too  much  about  it. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  LMr.  Russell],  if  he  will 
kindly  answer  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  them  if  I  can,  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  this 
field,  as  others  are. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  cotton  farmers  of  the  country  would 
be  able  to  produce  all  the  cotton  they  de¬ 
sire  to  produce;  there  would  be  no  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  no  marketing  quotas,  no 
production  restraints  whatsoever.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct;  there 
will  be  no  acreage  allotments,  no  loans, 
and  no  supports,  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  Then,  as 
I  understand  the  amendment,  all  the 
cotton  that  is  so  produced  would  be  sold 
at  whatever  price  the  market  might 
bring. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Both  for  domestic 
and  for  export  sales? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  would  take  the  Government 
out  of  the  cotton  business.  There  would 
be  a  completely  free  flow  of  cotton  with¬ 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER^  As  to  the  cotton  used 
domestically,  as  I  understand,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  cotton  would  obtain  cer¬ 
tificates,  with  a  specified  amount  equal 
'to  the  difference  between  100  percent  of 
parity  and  the  estimated  market  price. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  amendment  which  the 
Senate  has  just  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  the 
amount  of  cotton  that  might  be  used 
domestically  be  determined?  What 
method  would  be  used? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but 
would  not  be  less  than  10  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  become 
of  the  surplus  we  now  have  on  hand? 
Is  it  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  only  1  million  bales  of  it 
would  be  included  each  year  in  the 
amount  to  be  consumed  domestically? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  1  million  bales,  each  year,  of  the 
surplus  the  Government  now  holds 
would  be  put  into  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  because  only  90  percent  would 
be  allotted,  until  the  holdings  reached 
314  million  bales.  Of  course  that  is  a 
discrimination  against  the  cotton  farm¬ 
ers;  a  similar  provision  is  not  included 
in  the  amendment  relating  to  the  wheat 
farmers.  But  that  is  done  because  the 
cotton  farmers  take  the  responsibility  of 
reducing  their  production  and  of  letting 
the  surplus  be  consumed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  that  the  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  aggregates  9  mil¬ 
lion  bales,  let  us  say,  then  8,100,000  bales 
would  be  allocated  among  the  cotton 
growers  and  900,000  bales  taken  out  of 
the  surplus? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  drawn — and  of  course  I 
realize  that  the  amendment  must  go  to 
conference  and  be  studied  there;  and  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Senator’s  committee 
would  have  time  to  study  it - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  we  have  not  had 
time  to  study  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  amendment 
was  submitted  in  February,  but  I  realize 
that  no  hearings  were  held  on  it.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  could  not  reduce  the  allotment 
below  10  million  bales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  further  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia:  In  other 
words,  are  we  to  understand  that  the 
domestic  producers  of  cotton  will  be  al¬ 
lotted  their  pro  rata  share  of  a  minimum 
of  10  million  bales? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  9  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  9  million  bales? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Nine  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  extra  million 
bales  would  come  from  the  surplus? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  come  from 
the  surplus.  I  thought  that  proposal 
would  appeal  to  Senators  who  are  trying 
to  find  some  way  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  without  the  Government  losing 
money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  appealing  to  me ;  I  would  sincerely  like 
to  vote  for  the  Senator’s  amendment, 
but  I  fear  it  has  not  had  sufficient  study. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  has  never  studied  it,  as  we  have 
two  price  floors  for  wheat  and  rice. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  referring 
specifically  to  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana.  I  was  referring  to  all  Senators. 
Here  we  are  saying  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  get  full  parity  for  1  million 
bales  of  cotton  each  year,  which  it  has 
in  surplus,  as  it  is  put  into  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator’s 
amendment  deal  with  the  importation  of 
finished  goods  from  abroad? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  original 
provision  which  was  drawn  has  been  re¬ 
vised.  I  think  the  original  provision  is 
preferable,  but  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
under  the  Constitution  a  revenue  meas¬ 
ure  cannot  originate  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
shall  propose  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  a  straight  import  limitation,  striking 
out  the  tax  feature. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  that  be 
handled? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Any  person  who  im¬ 
ported  more  than  the  1952  imports,  in 
weight,  as  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  would  be  subject  to  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator’s 
proposal  permit  the  importation  of  a 
minimum  amount  of  these  goods? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  provision  of  the 
amendment  is  in  terms  of  the  weight  of 
cotton  processed  goods. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  handling  the  importation  of 
finished  goods  from  Japan.  Some  effort 
is  being  made  to  cope  with  that  problem. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
presented  bills  which  we  have  considered 
to  some  extent — we  have  not  reported 
any — which  would  restrict  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  cotton  textiles  from  abroad,  or 
limit  them  on  a  quota  basis. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  amendment 
would  provide  a  quota  limitation  for  each 
country,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
which  was  imported  into  this  country  in 
1952. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  the 
limitation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  the  only 
limitation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  only  limi¬ 
tation,  and  that  is  adequate,  because  it 
has  been  only  since  1952  that  our  proc¬ 
essors  have  been  crying  about  importa¬ 
tions  of  foreign  dresses,  sport  shirts,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  to  the  cotton 
produced  in  excess  of  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  does  the  Senator  make  any  provi¬ 
sion  for  protecting  the  producer  by  way 
of  a  minimum  price  support  level? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  the  slightest.  He 
produces  at  his  own  peril,  and  sells  it 
in  the  world  market.  This  amendment 
would  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
cotton  business.  It  would  dispose  of  the 
surplus  at  full  parity,  and  get  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  the  business.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  who  produced  for  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  would  take  his  chances  on  what  he 
would  get  for  the  excess  above  his  do¬ 
mestic  allotment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  prepared  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question  asked  awhile 
ago  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  I  believe,  as  to  the  effect  100 
percent  of  parity  for  cotton  would  have 
on  the  consumption  of  cotton,  and  also 
on  further  intrusion  by  rayon  and  other 
synthetics '  into  the  domestic  cotton 
market? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  this  is  not  a  new 
question.  It  has  been  raised  every  time 
we  have  considered  the  question  of  90 
percent  of  parity.  Those  who  favored 
75-  to  80-percent  parity  said,  “If  you 
do  not  put  the  support  price  at  a  very 
low  level,  the  synthetics  will  eat  you  up.” 

That  argument  has  raged  since  1938. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  heard  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  dangers  of  the  synthetics. 
Cotton  prices  have  varied  over  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  A  part  of  it  was  during  a 
war  period,  when  normal  conditions  did 
not  obtain.  It  is  my  own  view  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  farmer 
to  say,  “We  are  going  to  establish  a  sup¬ 
port  price  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton, 
in  order  that  it  may  compete  with 
rayon.”  I  cannot  accept  that  theory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me 
1  further  minute? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  finish. 

As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  I  feel,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  feels,  that  ulti¬ 
mately  we  may  have  to  go  to  some  form 
of  two-price  system  for  cotton.  I  re¬ 
peat  that  as  long  as  I  have  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee — as  a  matter  of 


fact,  as  long  as  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  committee — the  committee  has 
not  gone  into  the  details  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Personally  I  would  hesitate  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  on  which  we  have  not 
held  hearings,  about  which  we  know  so 
little,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  based 
on  only  speculation  and  hope.  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  committee  study  this 
question  and  take  action  on  it  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  permit  us 
to  do  so.  His  proposal  appeals  to  me, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  vote  blindly  on  the 
program.  I  am  speaking  frankly  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  realizes 
that  this  is  a  proposal  merely  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  cotton  farmers  in  a 
referendum.  If  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  or  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
were  to  advise  the  American  cotton 
farmer  to  take  a  3-cent  reduction  in  his 
cotton  price,  he  might  favor  some  such 
proposal.  It  might  be  favored  in  Loui¬ 
siana  or  Mississippi.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  favored  in  my  State.  This 
amendment  would  submit  the  question 
to  the  cotton  farmers  in  a  referendum. 

The  farmers  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  upon  the  question.  Why  should 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  deny  to 
Louisiana  cotton  farmers,  or  why  should 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  deny  to 
Mississippi  cotton  farmers,  the  right  to 
vote  on  this  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, swill 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator  ' 
from  Mississippi  desires  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  says  he 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment,  which 
merely  provides  for  a  referendum. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  opposed  to 
100  percent  support  prices  on  cotton. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  the  Senator  vote 
as  a  cotton  producer,  and  not  as  a  Sen¬ 
ator.  He  should  not  prevent  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  his  State  from  voting  upon  the 
question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  other 
factors.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
go  on  a  two-price  system,  we  must  have 
some  form  of  acreage  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President - - 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  order  to  answer  a 
question  to  be  propounded  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  price  at  which 
cotton  would  be  sold,  it  is  important  to 
know  that  the  farmer,  on  his  produc¬ 
tion  for  domestic  consumption,  would 
need  to  get  100  percent  parity  on  what 
he  is  producing  for  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  in  many  cases,  to  offset  the  low 
prices  at  which  he  would  be  forced  to 
sell  on  the  world  market. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  While  the  American  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  would,  in  some  respects,  be 
giving  rayon  an  advantage  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  domestic  market,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  the  advantage  over 
rayon  in  the  foreign  market. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  He  would  give  some  ad¬ 
vantage  to  rayon  in  the  local  market, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  take 
an  advantage  over  rayon  in  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

I  repeat  that  this  amendment  merely 
provides  for  a  referendum  among  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation.  They 
should  have  a  right  to  vote  on  something 
other  than  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  bill.  We  may  be  experts  on  cotton, 
but  many  cotton  farmers  are  pretty  well 
versed  in  their  own  problems.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  constitute  our¬ 
selves  as  their  guardians,  and  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  let  them  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
to  get  full  parity  on  their  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  he  has  given  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  implications  which  the  quota 
provision  of  his  amendment  would  have 
upon  our  international  trade  policy,  also 
with  respect  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  other 
body  to  approve  agreements  which  this 
country  has  made,  which  agreements  are 
contrary  to  the  application  of  quotas. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  have  given 
considerable  study  to  that  entire  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  seen  the  farm  program 
manipulated.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  have  had  certain  powers  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  State  Department.  I 
have  seen  an  umbrella  held  over  foreign 
production.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that,  of  the  $10  billion  we  have 
in  agricultural  surpluses,  a  large  part  of 
it  should  be  charged  up  to  the  foreign 
aid  program,  because  it  was  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  producers  in  other 
countries. 

We  have  no  obligation  to  continue  to 
tax  the  American  people  for  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  we  have  today,  under 
which  vast  surpluses  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated,  which  penalize  and  impoverish  our 
farmers,  when  they  are  willing,  even 
with  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
struggle  of  high-cost  labor  and  other 
high  costs  in  this  country,  to  compete 
with  the  farm  producers  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  realize 
that  the  quota  system  which  he  proposes 
would  give  rigid  protection  to  the  one 
segment  of  our  economic  life  which  has 
not  only  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
American  market,  but  also  a  thriving 
export  trade?  If  we  are  to  provide  such 
rigid  quota  protection,  which  I  doubt, 
it  seems  that  we  should  begin  with  some 
industry  for  which  such  protection  is 
more  justified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bible 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  just  voted  a  two- 
price  system  for  wheat.  On  that  ques¬ 


tion  we  held  hearings  in  the  committee. 
We  also  held  hearings  on  the  two-price 
system  for  rice.  We  did  not  hold  any 
hearings  on  that  subject  with  regard  to 
cotton.  I  am  vitally  interested  in  cot¬ 
ton,  and  especially  in  the  small  cotton 
farmer.  Let  us  see  what  the  amendment 
would  probably  do  to  the  farmers.  Let 
us  look  at  it  for  a  minute  with  all  con¬ 
trols  off  of  cotton  as  this  amendment 
would  do.  As  I  said,  we  have  not  held 
any  hearings  on  two-price  system  for 
cotton.  However,  we  must  realize  that 
if  we  take  off  all  acreage  controls,  in  the 
original  cotton-growing  States  the  small 
farmers  will  not  plant  any  more  cotton 
than  they  are  planting  at  the  present 
time.  We  would  find  that  on  the  big 
farms,  on  the  irrigated  farms,  the  big 
farmers  would  plant  just  as  much  as 
they  could  plant.  There  they  grow  2*/2 
to  3  bales  to  the  acre.  On  the  small 
farms  that  I  mentioned,  the  small  farms, 
the  farmers  will  probably  grow  about 
half  a  bale  or  just  a  little  more,  on  the 
average. 

What  we  would  be  doing  with  this 
amendment  then  would  be  to  turn  loose 
the  big  farmers  with  100-percent  parity 
and  no  controls,  and  there  would  be  built 
up  a  surplus  of  cotton  much  bigger  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
little  farmer  would  get  no  benefit.  He 
would  be  strangled  out  by  huge  sur¬ 
pluses,  regardless  of  the  parity  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Certainly  I  am  for  90-percent  parity 
and  even  100-percent  parity  for  cotton; 
but  it  must  be  coupled  with  rigid  con¬ 
trols  or  the  program  would  eventually 
collapse  and  the  little  farmers  with  it. 
Actually,  this  ticket  or  coupon  system, 
once  the  surpluses  had  set  in,  would  not 
work.  A  farmer  could  not  get  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  sale  price  and  100- 
percent  parity  if  he  could  not  sell  the 
cotton  in  the  first  place. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an¬ 
other  fact.  We  have  on  our  hands  today 
a  problem  in  connection  with  textiles.  I 
believe  the  pending  amendment  would 
also  hurt  the  textile  industry.  We  would 
be  selling  cotton  across  the  seas  to  for¬ 
eign  industry  at  a  price  greatly  beneath 
what  we  would  be  selling  it  for  to  the 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
Foreign  countries  would  be  at  an  even 
more  distinct  advantage.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  would  hurt  us  both  ways. 
All  those  things  would  enter  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  I  am  for  textile  import  quotas,  but 
even  if  applied  with  this  amendment,  the 
purpose  of  the  quotas  would  be  defeated 
by  the  surpluses.  We  cannot  justify 
one  on  the  basis  of  the  other. 

It  hurts  me  to  go  against  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia.  I  always  like  to  go 
with  him.  He  is  a  good  leader,  and  as  a 
rule  one  can  almost  shut  one’s  eyes  and 
go  along  with  what  he  proposes.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  one  time  when  I  cannot  do 
that.  I  say  that  because  to  go  along 
with  him  this  time  would  eventually  hurt 
all  the  cotton  farmers  in  this  country 
and  especially  the  little  cotton  farmers. 
It  would  build  up  the  surplus,  instead  of 
cutting  down  the  surplus.  When  we 
build  up  surpluses,  we  cut  down  the  price 
the  farmer  receives.  Even  with  100  per¬ 
cent  supports  today  we  could  not  be  as¬ 


sured  of  them  tomorrow  after  the  sur¬ 
pluses  exist.  That  will  hurt  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  ought  not  to 
go  into  a  matter  that  is  as  far-reaching 
as  this  without  first  holding  extensive 
hearings  on  it. 

I  want  high  price  supports.  I  want 
import  quotas;  but  we  cannot  justify 
voting  for  this  amendment  solely  on  this 
basis  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  inevitable 
damage  that  would  result  and  which 
would  destroy  our  small  cotton  farmers. 
Without  average  controls  I  cannot  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

We  should  have,  and  we  may  yet  get, 
90  percent  supports  with  rigid  controls. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  small  farmer’s 
problems. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me 
half  a  minute? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  proposal  has  considerable  merit, 
but  it  should  be  worked  out.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  has  per¬ 
formed  a  very  great  service  in  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  stated  that 
when  the  farm  bill  was  passed  in  1938, 
the  question  of  rayon  consumption  was 
raised.  In  1938,  rayon  displaced  about 
300,000  bales  of  cotton.  Today  it  dis¬ 
places  4*/2  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year 
in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  a 
rapid  expansion. 

In  1955,  it  was  reported  that  over  a 
3-year  period  $155  million  had  been  in¬ 
vested  in  synthetic  plants.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  must  keep  cotton  prices 
competitive  with  the  synthetic  fiber. 
We  can  do  it  with  a  price  reduction  of 
2^2  to  3  cents  a  pound.  By  doing  so,  we 
can  prevent  further  acreage  reduction, 
and  therein  lies  the  income  and  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  the  little  farmers  all 
over  America. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute.  I  realize 
that  a  tax  bill  cannot  originate  in  the 
Senate.  In  drafting  the  measure  I  had 
hoped  that  the  House  would  take  it  up. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out  sec¬ 
tion  605  of  the  amendment  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  new  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  cannot  be  offered  until  all 
time  has  expired  on  each  side  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  sec¬ 
tion  605  as  written  be  stricken  and  that 
there  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  language: 

There  shall  not  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country  dur¬ 
ing  any  calendar  year  commencing  after  De¬ 
cember  31,  1956,  articles  containing  an 
amount  of  cotton  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  cotton  contained  in  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  in  whole  or  in  part  from  cotton  and 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  such 
countries  during  the  calendar  year  1952. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  is  any  more  ger- 
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mane  than  the  other  was,  but  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  so  modifies  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  cotton  or  cotton  mar¬ 
kets,  but  I  do  have  the  honor  of  being 
one  of  the  Senators  representing  a  State 
which  is  second  only  to  Texas  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton. 

Mississippi  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  total  income  from  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  During 
a  recent  year,  69  percent  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  income  in  Mississippi  came  from 
cotton. 

We  have  the  rich,  fertile  delta  land, 
and  we  also  have  the  small  farms  in  the 
hills,  and  the  medium-sized  farms.  So, 
as  cotton  goes,  so  goes  the  economy  of 
Mississippi,  and  that  is  true  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  more  than  of  any  other  State. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  about  a  year 
now  that  some  plan  based  on  the  two- 
price  system,  or  the  domestic  allotment 
plan — whichever  we  wish  to  call  it — 
would  be  necessary.  I  believe  we  are 
rapidly  being  forced  to  such  a  program. 
I  know  that  the  present  system  is  grad¬ 
ually  eliminating  the  very  small  fanner, 
not  only  in  my  State,  but  also  in  all  other 
areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  More  than 
that,  it  is  gradually  eliminating  the 
medium-sized  cotton  farmer,  who  is  the 
farmer  of  from  10  to  40  acres.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  price  level  that  is  to  blame, 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  losing  his  acreage. 
Once  he  has  lost  the  acreage,  it  is  gone 
forever.  Once  the  small  farmer  moves 
away,  even  if  the  acres  should  be  restored 
later,  he  does  not  come  back  to  the  farm. 
That  is  true  even  of  the  larger  size 
farmer. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that 
we  cannot  abandon  our  foreign  market. 
There  must  be  some  kind  of  program 
which  will  get  us  back  into  the  foreign 
markets.  The  two-price  system  offers 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  long-range 
program  and  at  the  same  time  keep  us  in 
the  great  foreign  markets  of  the  world. 

One  hundred  percent  of  parity  may  be 
a  litle  too  high  on  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  opti¬ 
mum  level  should  be.  But  I  am  fully 
convinced  under  the  present  program 
there  will  be  no  cotton  growers  left  in 
America  within  from  5  to  10  years,  ex¬ 
cept  the  very  large  growers  on  the  very 
fertile  land,  unless  we  adopt  some  kind 
of  a  program  which  will  give  more  acres 
and  improve  farm  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment,  believing  firmly  in  its 
soundness.  I  believe  it  will  be  applied  in 
the  course  of  time,  even  to  the  extent  of 
some  of  the  difference  having  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  The  cotton 
farmer  is  faced  with  a  situation  whereby 
he  has  to  buy  all  his  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  in  a  market  protected  by  tariffs 
and  by  a  floor  for  wages  under  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  Everything  he  buys  is  in 
a  protected  market.  Some  plan  must 
be  developed  to  keep  the  medium-size 
farmer  and  the  family-size  farmer  and 


larger  farmers  on  a  profitable  basis. 
He  must  also  regain  a  fair  share  of  our 
export  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

I  believe  there  is  little  in  the  pending 
bill  before  the  Senate  that  will  lead  to 
a  long-range  solution  of  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  cotton  producer.  Under 
present  law  he  is  beset  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  level  of  price  support.  He 
is  now  beset  by  the  uncertainties  of 
farm  policy  that  change  from  election  to 
election.  He  is  already  the  victim  of  a 
cotton  acreage  reduction  which  has 
reached  an  unbearable  low.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  small  farmer,  the  medium 
size  farmer,  as  well  as  the  large  pro¬ 
ducer.  Many  of  the  very  small  farm¬ 
ers  have  virtually  been  driven  from 
their  land.  The  medium  size  farmer 
has  had  repeated  acreage  reductions;  he 
can  bear  no  more.  The  large  farmer 
has  had  his  acreage  reduced  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  has  had  to  dispose  of  a 
great  number  of  his  tenants;  and  at  the 
same  time  investments  in  farm  machin¬ 
ery  are  hardly  justified,  to  say  nothing 
of  expensive  improvements  for  his  land. 

All  in  all,  these  problems  increase 
from  year  to  year  rather  than  decrease 
and  unless  a  sounder  plan  is  reached, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  will  in¬ 
crease. 

FUTURE  PLANNING 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  need  of  the 
cotton  producer  is  to  establish  a  long 
range  program  that  will  lend  some 
measure  of  certainty  to  the  program  in 
years  to  come.  The  farmer  must  have  a 
fixed  foundation  on  which  he  can  plan 
his  farm  operations  for  the  future  years. 
This  same  degree  of  certainty  is  what  the 
small  town  banker  and  other  financing 
agencies  need  in"  the  cotton  producing 
areas.  This  is  not  a  party  matter,  nor  is 
it  an  election  year  matter.  The  question 
must  be  determined  on  an  areawide 
basis.  Certain  fundamentals  must  be 
spelled  out. 

TWO  PRICE  SYSTEM 

When  the  problem  is  fully  considered, 
I  believe  the  conditions  and  facts  al¬ 
ready  developed  compel  us  to  go  to  the 
two-price  system  for  cotton  on  a  domes¬ 
tic  allotment  plan.  Such  a  program  will 
give  each  individual  producer  a  certain 
stability  and  a  guaranty  of  100  percent 
of  parity  to  the  extent  of  cotton  grown 
for  home  use.  It  will  make  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  for  this  purpose  fairly  definite 
year  after  year.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  permit  a  producer  to  grow  unlimited 
quantities  of  cotton  beyond  his  domestic 
allotment  acreage.  He  will  sell  the  excess 
production  in  foreign  markets  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices.  This  will  permit  every 
producer  to  grow  as  much  cotton  as  he 
may  wish  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
keep  the  American  cotton  growing  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at 
prices  that  the  purchasers  will  pay. 

Further,  this  eliminates  long-time 
storage  costs  and  long-time  insurance 
costs  on  millions  of  bales  of  cotton. 

NO  GOVERNMENT  LOANS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  only  cost  to 
the  Government  would  be  the  expense  of 
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issuing  and  collecting  certificates  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Cotton  grown  by  the  producer 
from  his  domestic  allotment  acreage 
would  be  sold  for  what  it  would  bring  in 
the  market.  The  producer  would  be 
given  a  certificate  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  price  and  the  parity  price. 
The  mills  would  purchase  this  certificate 
when  they  bought  the  cotton  for  do¬ 
mestic  use. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  mills 
would  be  protected  by  imposition  of  an 
import  duty  on  foreign  production  of 
cotton  products. 

It  could  well  be  argued  that  instead  of 
the  sums  represented  by  these  certifi¬ 
cates  being  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the 
cotton  goods,  that  the  sum  be  paid  from 
the  Public  Treasury  as  a  direct  subsidy. 
I  would  readily  agree  to  this  proposal; 
I  think  it  is  sound  and  I  believe  that  we 
would  rapidly  come  to  this  position  once 
this  program  is  initiated. 

This  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  wage  and  hour  law  that  puts  a 
floor  under  wages;  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  national  tariff  policy  which 
puts  an  artificial  floor  under  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  products. 

My  plea  is  for  a  sound,  long-range, 
workable  program.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  rigid  90  percent  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  nor  the  sliding  scale  support  pro¬ 
gram  will  solve  our  problems  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  I  voted  for  the  sliding  scale  sup¬ 
port  price  in  this  bill  as  a  temporary 
proposition,  not  as  a  solution  to  the  farm 
problem — it  is  not  a  solution — but  mere¬ 
ly  in  order  to  try  to  get  some  bill  passed 
that  will,  at  least  temporarily,  relieve 
the  situation,  especially  as  to  cotton. 
We  shall  continue  to  be  plagued  by  sur¬ 
pluses,  acreage  reductions,  mounting 
costs  of  storage,  insurance,  and  many 
uncertainties  until  we  get  a  sounder 
long-range  program. 

In  effect,  we  are  already  operating  the 
cotton  program  under  a  two-price  sys¬ 
tem.  We  now  obtain  cotton  through  the 
loan  and  sell  it  in  foreign  markets  at 
world  competitive  prices.  This  two-price 
system  should  be  recognized,  made  a  firm 
and  lasting  policy,  and  the  program 
made  a  fixed  part  of  our  economy.  I 
am  convinced  this  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  stability  to  our  farm  program  and 
the  farm  segment  of  our  economy,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  us  a  long-range 
program  that  is  sound.  These  funda¬ 
mental  and  basic  questions  must  be  set¬ 
tled.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  build  a 
long-range  program.  Until  this  is  done, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  programs 
will  fall  far  short  of  their  mission. 
Meanwhile,  agriculture  will  continue  to 
suffer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  price 
supports  may  have  been  pretty  well  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  eyes  of  most  consumers. 
The  system  has  been  under  vicious  at¬ 
tack  for  a  long  while  which  is  regretable. 
Flexible  price  supports  have  been  em¬ 
phatically  disapproved  by  the  producers 
of  our  basic  commodities.  We  can  no 
longer  sell  flexible  price  supports  to  our 
farmers.  Thus  a  new  way  must  be  found 
whereby  we  can  come  to  the  assistance 
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of  farmers  and  protect  our  agricultural 
economy. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on 
all  agricultural  matters.  I  must  look  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  entire  subject  and 
who  have  lived  with  the  problems  of 
agriculture. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  is  one  of  the  outstanding  au¬ 
thorities  in  this  country.  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  in  connection  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
made  a  good  case  for  his  amendment. 
I  believe  a  two-price  system  for  cotton 
would  probably  offer  much  more  to  the 
producer  of  cotton  than  would  a  flexible- 
price-support  program. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed,  it  would  virtually  place  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  their  own,  and,  actually,  the 
cotton  producer  would  have  no  further 
interest  in  a  soil  bank. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  may  say  that  the 
provisions  of  the  soil-bank  proposal 
would  not  start  until  1957.  I  think  my 
amendment  would  greatly  encourage 
soil-bank  participation.  The  farmers 
would  cut  their  acres  and  produce  cotton 
for  sale  in  the  world  market  below  the 
present  support  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

I  can  understand  how  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
can  oppose  the  amendment,  because  he 
says  it  would  increase  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  consumed  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Massachusetts.  It  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  increase  the  price;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  a  Senator  from  a  cotton  pro¬ 
ducing  State  should  be  afraid  to  let  his 
farmers  exercise  their  intelligence  in 
stating  their  position  on  this  program 
through  a  referendum,  because  it  could 
not  become  operative  until  two-thirds  of 
the  farmers  support  it.  They  could  take 
the  program,  or  if  they  voted  it  down 
they  would  have  what  would  be  in  the 
bill  otherwise — the  flexible  program. 
Certainly,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  cotton  farmers  are  entitled  to 
pass  on  the  issue  when  the  plan  is  much 
more  easily  applied  to  cotton  than  it 
is  to  wheat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  if  the  Senator 
from  California  will  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  as  modified.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  in  the 
State  and,  if  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Millikin]  is  necessarily  absent.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]  is  de¬ 
tained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

yeas — 33 


Barkley 

Hennings 

Morse 

Barrett 

Hill 

Neely 

Bible 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Russell 

Chavez 

Langer 

Smathers 

Clements 

Long 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Daniel 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Fulbrigiit 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

George 

McNamara 

NAYS— 57 

Young 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Allott 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Anderson 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Bender 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Green 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Hayden 

Payne 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Potter 

Butler 

Holland 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Ives 

Schoeppel 

Cotton 

Jenner 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Duff 

Knowland 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Lehman 

Wiley 

Eilender 

Malone 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Bridges 

Millikin 

Welker 

Kefauver 

Murray 

So  Mr.  Russell’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  3-2- 
56-C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  31,  line  9,  to  strike  out  “two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposes  to  substitute  the 
figure  of  190,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  the 
figure  240,000  bushels  of  wheat,  the  latter 
figure  being  the  one  contained  in  the 
pending  bill.  It  means  that  two  States 
which  have  been  taken  out  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  wheat  area  can  be  returned  to 
the  commercial  area. 

The  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  It  has  been  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  It 
has  been  discussed  with  those  who  are 
considered  authorities  in  the  field  of 
wheat  legislation  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
think  it  clearly  speaks  for  itself.  The 
figure  of  240,000  which  was  put  in  the 
bill  was  an  arbitrary  one,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  merely  change  the  figure  to 
190,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  it  is  to  re¬ 
store  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the 
commercial  wheat  area? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  put  them  back  into  the  commer¬ 
cial  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment 
was  discussed  with  me  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  I 
in  turn  discussed  it  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  and  with 
Senators  from  the  wheat  States.  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  for  one 
have  no  intention  of  imposing  a  non¬ 
commercial-area  status  on  States  that 
do  not  want  it.  I  have  no  objection  to 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  would 
take  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  out  of  the 
noncommercial  wheat  area.  I  think 
perhaps  next  year  we  might  consider  the 
establishment  of  noncommercial  and 
commercial  counties,  which  would  work 
t6  the  advantage  of  the  States  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee;  but  we  do  not 
want  to  write  any  more  bills  than  we 
have  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  agree  with  the 
the  Senator  completely.  His  judgment  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  85  or  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wheat  in  our  States  is  grown 
in  7  counties. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  want  to  under¬ 
take  to  write  any  bills  on  commercial 
and  noncommercial  areas  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  taken  a  sound  position. 
It  is  a  little  late  in  the  evening  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  such  legislation  a  few  years 
ago.  Certainly  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  because,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  said  awhile  ago,  we  do  not  want 
to  impose  a  noncommercial  status  on 
any  wheat  State  that  does  not  want  it. 
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I  think  no  harm  would  be  worked  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  the 
change  as  proposed  by  the  amendment 
would  apply  only  to  the  counties  produc¬ 
ing  wheat? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  would  apply  to 
the  whole  State. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  many  States  would  be  returned  to 
the  commercial  wheat  area? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  would  return  to 
the  commercial  area  two  States,  which 
are  not  in  the  commercial  area  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  does  not  open  it  up  to 
parts  of  States  or  counties? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  admit  two 
States  that  are  out  of  the  commercial 
wheat  area? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Actually  there  are 
two  States  in  the  noncommercial  area 
that  would  be  taken  out  of  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  short  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender 

This  amendment  would  enlarge  the  com¬ 
mercial  wheat  area  provided  for  by  the  bill 
to  include  all  States  having  allotments  in 
excess  of  190,000  acres  instead  of  only  those 
having  allotments  in  excess  of  240,000  acres. 

On  the  basis  of  1956  allotments  the  only 
States  affected  by  this  amendment  would 
be  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Under  the  bill 
they  would  be  excluded,  but  under  this 
amendment  they  would  be  included.  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted  wheat  growers  in 
these  two  States  would  be  subject  to  market¬ 
ing  quotas  and  entitled  to  full  price  support. 
Farmers  in  the  noncommercial  -area  are  not 
subject  to  quotas  or  allotments  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  price  support  at  only  75  percent  of 
the  level  provided  in  the  commercial  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  gladly  yields  back  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  time  for  the 
opposition  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clements] 
on  page  31,  line  9. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "2-21- 
56— B,”  which  is  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  7,  line  10,  after  “burley  tobacco,” 
to  insert  the  following:  "dark  air-cured 


tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Virginia 
sun-cured  tobacco.” 

On  page  8,  line  24,  after  "burley  to¬ 
bacco,”  to  insert  the  following:  “dark 
air -cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco, 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco.” 

On  page  11,  line  9,  after  "burley  to¬ 
bacco,”  to  insert  the  following:  "dark 
air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco, 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco.” 

MODIFICATION  OF  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  yield  to  me,  before  Senators 
leave  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  propose  a 
modification  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  should  like  to  have  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clements],  and  the  former  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  former  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  unanimous  consent  agree¬ 
ment  previously  entered  into,  providing 
for  2  hours  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  be  modified  so  as  to 
limit  debate  to  1  hour  instead  of  the  2 
hours  provided  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  under  which  the  Senate  is 
now  operating. 

Seventy-four  amendments  have  been 
proposed.  The  Senate  has  been  meeting 
at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  running 
until  7,  and  we  are  apt  to  become  worn 
out.  We  wish  to  give  every  Senator  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  ever  to 
pass  the  bill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  adjustments.  With  the  time  avail¬ 
able  on  the  bill,  and  after  talking  to  the 
minority  leader,  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  my  friend 
from  Vermont,  I  believe  the  proposal  I 
am  presenting  will  give  us  ample  time. 
If  the  Senate  should  agree  to  the  modi¬ 
fication,  we  could  proceed  more  expedi¬ 
tiously. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  think  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  by  the  majority  leader  is 
a  contructive  one.  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  it  with  a  number  of  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  seems  to  me, 
now  that  we  have  taken  action  on  a  good 
many  of  the  major  amendments,  the 
modified  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  provide  ample  time  for  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  Hear¬ 
ing  none,  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  presented  was  offered 
by  my  colleague  and  myself  to  include 
dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  to¬ 
bacco,  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  in 
those  types  of  tobacco  eligible  for  partic¬ 
ipation  under  the  acreage-reserve  pro¬ 
gram.  The  bill  as  written  makes  eligible, 
under  the  acreage-reserve  program,  only 
flue-cured  tobacco,  burley  tobacco,  and 
cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51,  52,  54,  and 
55.  -s 
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This  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  bill;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  not  known  whether  these 
growers  as  a  group  would  wish  to  be 
brought  in  under  the  acreage-reserve 
program.  That  fact  has  now  been  as¬ 
certained.  For  that  reason,  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator’s  amendment  simply  adds  other 
kinds  of  tobacco  to  those  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and 
he  has  no  objection  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender 

This  amendment  would  include  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  sun-cured  tobacco  in  the  acreage- 
reserve  program. 

Tobacco  was  not  included  in  the  first 
drafts  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  per  acre  of  an  effective 
program,  and  because  marketing  quotas  have 
been  more  effective  in  keeping  tobacco  sup¬ 
plies  in  line  with  demand  than  has  been 
the  case  with  other  crops.  Cigar  binder 
tobacco  was  included  because  of  special 
technological  developments  in  the  industry, 
and  burley  and  flue-cured  were  added  still 
later. 

A  normal  supply  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco 
equals  2.6  years’  domestic  consumption  and 
exports,  whereas  the  supply  on  October  1, 
1955,  the  beginning  of  the  current  market¬ 
ing  year,  was  equal  to  4  years’  consumption 
and  exports.  A  normal  supply  of  fire-cured 
tobacco  equals  2.3  years’  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  exports,  whereas  the  supply  on 
October  1,  1955,  the  beginning  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  was  equal  to  a  3.4  years’  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports.  A  normal  supply  of 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  equals  2.7  years’ 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  whereas 
the  supply  on  October  1,  1955  was  equal  to 
only  2.6  years’  consumption  and  exports. 

It  therefore  appears  that  we  have  over¬ 
supplies  of  dark  air-cured  and  fire-cured 
tobaccos  of  somewhat  over  a  full  years’ 
needs,  while  we  do  not  have  any  oversupply 
of  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco.  These  sup¬ 
ply  situations  compare  with  oversupplies  of 
slightly  over  a  half  years’  needs  for  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  and  slightly  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  years’  needs  for  burley  tobacco. 

If  these  tobaccos  should  be  included  in 
the  acreage  reserve  program,  the  amount  of 
the  national  reserve  acreage  goal  for  each 
kind  would,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  204  of  the  bill  at 
such  acreage,  if  any,  as  might  be  appro¬ 
priate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  back 
his  time  on  the  amendment? 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Clements]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Barkley],  I  offer  the  amendment,  which 
is  at  the  desk,  identified  as  “2-21-56-A.” 

Mr.  President,  before  having  the 
amendment  read,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
so  that  he  may  call  up  an  amendment  of 
his  which  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  agreed 
to.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  him,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered;  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“2-27-56-B,”  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  line  10, 
after  the  words  “burley  tobacco”,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  “Maryland  tobacco.” 

On  page  8,  line  24,  after  “burley  to¬ 
bacco”,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  “Mary¬ 
land  tobacco.” 

On  page  11,  line  9,  after  “burley  to¬ 
bacco”,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  “Mary¬ 
land  tobacco.” 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  amendment,  being 
in  line  with  the  amendments  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  is  en¬ 
tirely  acceptable  to  both  sides — to  both 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Maryland.  The 
amendment  merely  brings  in  Maryland 
tobacco,  in  line,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  stated,  with  the  treatment 
given  in  the  bill  to  other  tobaccos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender 

This  amendment  would  include  Maryland 
tobacco  in  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Tobacco  was  not  included  in  the  first 
drafts  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  per  acre  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  program,  and  because  marketing  quotas 
have  been  more  effective  in  keeping  tobacco 
supplies  in  line  with  demand  than  has  been 
the  case  with  other  crops.  Cigar  binder 
tobacco  was  included  because  of  special 
technological  developments  in  the  industry, 
and  burley  and  flue-cured  were  added  stiU 
later.  A  normal  supply  of  Maryland  to¬ 
bacco  equals  2.64  years  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  exports.  The  supply  on  January  1, 
1956,  the  beginning  of  the  current  market¬ 


ing  year,  was  equal  to  a  3.2  years  supply,  an 
oversupply  of  56  percent  of  a  year’s  domestic 
consumption  and  exports.  This  compares 
with  oversupplies  of  59  percent  for  flue- 
cured  tobacco  and  77  percent  for  burley 
tobacco. 

If  Maryland  tobacco  should  be  included 
in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  the  amount 
of  the  national  reserve  acreage  goal  for 
it  would,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  204  of  the  bill,  at 
such  acreage  as  he  should  deem  proper. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
I  have  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  by  Senator  Butler 

Title  II  of  S.  3183  presently  before  the 
Senate  is  separate  and  apart  from  the  other 
provisions  of  this  proposal,  and  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  soil-bank  program  as 
recommended  by  President  Eisenhower.  It  is 
my  view  that  title  II  of  this  act  constitutes 
a  sound  and  realistic  approach  to  the  in¬ 
tensely  difficult  problem  of  mounting  farm 
surpluses  of  such  crops  as  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
and  tobacco. 

Aside  from  reducing  these  surpluses  and 
providing  adequate  reimbursement  to  the 
farmer  for  the  unused  acreage,  this  program 
would  also  be  in  keeping  with  our  Nation’s 
conservation  efforts,  and  would  foster  the 
protection  of  our  soil,  water,  forest  and  wild¬ 
life  resources  from  waste  and  depletion. 

Jn  view  of  its  comprehensive  nature  and 
the  beneficial  effect  it  would  have  to  both 
the  farmer  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  I  am 
convinced  that  Maryland  tobacco  should  be 
included  in  this  program.  Maryland  tobacco 
is  one  of  my  State’s  most  important  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Generally,  the  thousands 
of  Maryland  farmers  who  raise  tobacco  are 
faced  with  the  same  problems  as  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  This  program 
would  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  tobacco 
farmers  of  Maryland  as  it  would  to  the  to¬ 
bacco  farmers  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Kentucky.  Flue-cured,  burley,  and  cigar 
binder  types  of  tobacco  as  raised  in  these 
other  sections  are  included  in  title  II  as 
reported  by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Accordingly,  the  amendment  to  title  II 
of  Senate  bill  3184  which  I  have  offered,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  inclusion  of  Maryland  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  soil-bank  program,  should  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  to 
him  on  the  amendment? 

Mi'.  BUTLER.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
then  Senator  from  California  yield  back 
the  time  available  to  him  on  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Butler], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“2-21-56-A,”  which  is  submitted  by  me 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Barkley], 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  11,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  word  “The,”  in  line  2,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  through  line  5. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  one  which  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  as  eliminating  the 
$100  ceiling  on  the  amount  which  can  be 
paid  through  the  reserve  program  for 
land  taken  out  of  tobacco  production. 
Tobacco  is  the  only  commodity  which, 
under  the  pending  bill,  would  have  a  dol¬ 
lar  limitation  applied  to  it.  Certainly 
$100  is  not  a  realistic  figure  to  apply  in 
reference  to  tobacco. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  state  that 
originally  it  was  the  committee’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  include  in  the  acreage  reserve 
program  certain  types  of  tobacco  grown 
in  Connecticut  and  in  Wisconsin.  Those 
who  proposed  the  amendment  were  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  a  maximum  payment  of 
$100  per  acre  for  this  type  of  tobacco. 
We  were  told  this  amount  would  be 
ample  to  induce  these  farmers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  acreage  reserve.  Since  other 
types  of  tobacco  have  subsequently  been' 
added,  the  cost  of  production  as  to  these 
types  of  tobacco  is  much  greater,  and 
therefore,  a  payment  of  $100  per  acre 
would  not  be  sufficiently  great  to  en¬ 
courage  many  tobacco  growers  of  these 
other  types  to  reduce  their  allotted  acre¬ 
ages. 

Since  the  acreage  reserve  program  is 
purely  voluntary,  it  should  be  discre¬ 
tionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  fix  the  payments  at  such  rates  as  in 
his  opinion  would  be  advisable  and  would 
result  in  reducing  the  planting  of  to¬ 
bacco  from  the  allotted  acres,  just  as 
he  will  be  permitted  to  do  with  respect  to 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  peanuts  and  rice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  in  further  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender 

This  amendment  would  remove  the  $100 
per  acre  limitation  on  tobacco  acreage  re¬ 
serve  payments.  Retention  of  the  $100  per 
acre  limitation  on  payments  would  tend  to 
make  the  program  ineffective  for  tobacco, 
particularly  for  burley  and  flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco.  The  average  loan  rate  on  all  tobacco 
Is  estimated  at  about  60  cents  per  pound. 
The  average  per  acre  yield  of  all  tobacco  in 
1955  was  nearly  1,500  pounds.  Thus  the 
potential  average  price-support  return  would 
be  a  total  of  $900  per  acre,  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  a  $100  payment  per  acre  would  draw 
much  tobacco  acreage  into  the  acreage 
reserve. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  stated 
the  case  well.  Certainly  it  would  not  be 
an  incentive  for  the  tobacco  land  to  be 
taken  out  of  production  if  the  figure  were 
left  at  $100. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friends,  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Connecticut,  who  now  are 
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on  the  floor,  will  agree  with  that  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
offering  the  amendment,  because  it  does 
only  what  is  realistic,  in  recognizing  that 
the  value  of  the  tobacco  land  in  our 
area — and  no  doubt  this  is  true  of  the 
tobacco  land  in  his  area,  Mr.  President — 
is  very  great  indeed,  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  most  other  agricultural 
land;  and  the  $100  limitation  would  not 
be  realistic  at  all,  and  probably  would 
thwart  the  accomplishment  of  the  en¬ 
tire  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  program. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wTill 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
bill,  in  a  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  myself,  I  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  re¬ 
gions  of  the  country  where  the  farmers 
make  many  times  more  than  $100  an 
acre  from  their  tobacco,  there  would  be 
no  inducement  to  the  farmers  to  with¬ 
draw  the  land  from  cultivation,  if  a  $100 
maximum  were  provided. 

I  appreciate  very  much  tire  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  eliminate  that  maximum, 
because  it  would  be  utterly  ineffective  in 
reducing  the  acreage — as  is  known  by 
all  of  us  who  live  in  tobacco -growing 
areas;  and  I  think  that  includes  all  the 
tobacco- growing  counties  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual,  my  colleague  has  stated  the  situ¬ 
ation  very  clearly. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  should  like  to  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Bush].  The  $100  figure 
is  an  unrealistic  one. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  submitting  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  prevail. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  for  the  Record  that  both  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Connecticut  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject  from  the  earliest 
discussion  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  although  it  puts  a  little  ad¬ 
ditional  burden  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

I  would  not  want  it  to  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  tobacco  grower  would 
receive  50  percent  of  the  value  of  his 
crop  for  not  planting  it,  because  in  some 
counties  that  would  amount  to  $400  or 
$500  an  acre;  and  I  am  afraid  that  there 
would  be  a  public  rebellion  if  we  made 


payments  as  high  as  would  be  required 
in  some  counties  in  that  case. 

Furthermore,  in  some  counties,  to¬ 
bacco  is  selling  for  up  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  I  assume  that  those  farmers 
would  not  be  particularly  interested  in 
reducing  their  acreage,  if  they  could 
get  a  good  price  for  the  tobacco  they 
grow. 

In  the  case  of  some  types  of  tobacco, 
the  farmers  must  reduce  their  acreage; 
and  I  assume  that  under  the  soil-bank 
provisions  of  the  bill,  we  shall  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  reduce  their  acre¬ 
age  without  reducing  their  income  pre- 
cipitantly. 

But  I  do  not  want  it  assumed  that  the 
tobacco  growers  would  receive  $400  or 
$500  an  acre.  I  do  not  assume  they  would 
receive  that  much. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
not  been  assumed  that  any  particular 
figure  would  be  suggested  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  He  would  make  this 
evaluation  along  with  the  other  evalua¬ 
tions  he  would  make  in  connection  with 
the  other  commodities  he  will  have  to 
consider  under  the  reserve  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  objection  at 
all  to  the  amendment,  Mr.  President.  In 
fact,  we  would  have  saved  ourselves  a 
considerable  amount  of  difficulty  if  we 
had  used  the  word  “tobacco”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  types,  because  now,  by 
means  of  amendments  to  the  bill,  we 
have  included  practically  all  the  other 
types. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  heartily  agree 
with  my  distinguished  friend.  How¬ 
ever,  as  he  knows,  the  first  tobacco  that 
was  considered  was  the  cigar  binder 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Then  discussions 
were  had  with  growers  of  other  types 
of  tobacco.  That  had  to  be  done  before 
any  consideration  could  be  given  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
including  other  types  of  tobacco,  but  up 
to  that  time  the  producers  of  such  types 
of  tobacco  had  not  indicated  any  desire 
to  be  included. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  any  remaining  time.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  those  who  control  the  time 
on  the  other  side  will  be  glad  to  yield 
back  any  unused  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  back 
the  unused  time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  I  am  glad  to  yield  back  the  unused 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Clements!  for  himself  and 
his  colleague  [Mr.  Barkley], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  a  question  in  regard  to  long- 
filler  tobacco  types  produced  in  my  State. 
I  have  submitted  an  amendment,  des¬ 
ignated  as  “3-7-56-H,”  which  would 
bring  them  under  the  soil-bank  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill,  if  the  amendment  is 
finally  adopted.  I  think  the  chairman  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  which 
I  have  slightly  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  It 
brings  three  types  of  tobacco  grown  in 
Ohio  into  the  acreage  reserve  program 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
apply  to  the  other  types  of  tobacco  we 
have  just  been  discussing. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  This  provision  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  previous  bills  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  neglected  to  place  it  in  the  bill 
this  time  because  it  did  not  appeal  to 
the  committee.  Later  it  was  thought  to 
be  desirable  to  include  it  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  accepting  the  amendment, 
which  I  now  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7,  line 
10,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  word, 
“and.”  In  line  11,  after  the  number 
“55”,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  “and  Ohio 
cigar  filler  tobacco  types  42,  43  and  44.” 

On  page  8,  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
delete  the  word  “and.”  In  line  25,  after 
the  number  “55”,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
“and  Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  42, 
43  and  44.” 

On  page  11,  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to 
delete  th  word  “and.”  In  line  10,  after 
the  number  “55”,  is  is  proposed  to  insert 
“and  Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  42, 

43  and  44.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  amendment  would  permit  producers 
of  Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  42,  43,  and 

44  to  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart  and  Mr.  Jenner]  and 
myself,  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  for  himself  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

PRODUCTION  ON  GOVERNMENT  LANDS 
PROHIBITED 

Sec.  225.  No  lease  executed,  renewed,  or 
permitted  to  extend  beyond  its  earliest  ter¬ 
mination  or  cancellation  date  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  as  lessor  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  permit  the  lessee 
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to  produce  on  any  land  subject  to  such 
lease  any  agricultural  commodity  (other 
than  livestock  or  livestock  products)  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  in  surplus  supply;  but  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands  leased  to 
the  persons  from  whom  they  were  acquired 
by  condemnation,  or  under  threat  of  con¬ 
demnation,  or  to  the  lands  in  wildlife 
refuges  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
application  of  this  section  would  interfere 
with  the  effective  administration  of  such 
wildlife  refuges,  or  to  lands  acquired  ad¬ 
jacent  to  flood -control  reservoirs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  designated  “3-5-56-B,”  which  is 
printed  and  lying  on  the  desk,  with  a 
slight  modification  recommended  by  the 
Department. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  amendment. 
I  have  an  amendment  lying  on  the  table 
which  would  do  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  I  was  happy  to  join  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  and  my  colleague 
l Mr.  Jenner]  in  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  cannot  make  up  my  mind,  when  we 
are  asking  farmers  to  reduce  their  pro¬ 
duction  on  land  which  they  own,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Government  to  lease  lands  which 
it  owns  for  the  production  of  foodstuffs. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

So  long  as  we  have  a  surplus,  as  we 
have  today,  I  think  the  Government 
ought  not  to  compete  with  private  enter¬ 
prise,  meaning  the  farmers  themselves 
who  farm  their  own  land,  and  the 
farmers  who  lease  land.  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  this  amendment.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  concurrence  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  first  presented  I  urged  objec¬ 
tions  to  it,  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  agreed  to  insert  language 
in  the  amendment  whereby  it  would  not 
be  applicable  to  lands  leased  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  persons  from  whom  they 
were  originally  acquired  by  condemna¬ 
tion,  or  under  threat  of  condemnation. 

A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government  through  emi¬ 
nent-domain  proceedings.  The  owners 
were  involuntarily  deprived  of  that  land. 
Since  those  lands  have  been  exempted,  as 
set  out  in  the  amendment  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  now  added  to  the  amendment,  I  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
incorporate  in  the  Record  most  of  my 
comments  with  respect  to  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Government  has  involved  in  this 
provision  about  1,400,000  acres  of  land. 
As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  pointed 
out,  the  United  States  Government  itself 
should  be  the  first  participant  in  the  soil 
bank,  by  setting  such  land  aside.  The 
safeguards  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  are  incorporated  in  the 


amendment.  The  point  was  called  to  our 
attention,  and  we  held  up  the  amend¬ 
ment  until  we  could  consult  those  in  the 
Department.  It  appeared  that  extreme 
hardship  would  be  worked  in  such  cases 
unless  this  modification  were  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  accepts  the 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Williams 
As  of  June  30,  1954,  there  were  about 
1,400,000  acres  of  Federal  lands  used  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming  purposes  and  suitable  for  crop 
production  and  245,589,000  acres  of  federally 
owned  grazing  lands.  These  totals  do  not 
include  3,900,000  of  arable  Indian  lands  or 
44,000,000  acres  of  grazing  Indian  lands.  The 
1,400,000  acres  used  for  general  farming  pur¬ 
poses  were  divided  among  the  various  agen¬ 


cies  as  follows; 

Acres 

Department  of  Defense _  1, 192,  000 

Bureau  of  Reclamation _ 80,  000 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service _ 80,  000 

Other  agencies _  69,  000 


Those  lands  shown  to  be  under  the  Juris¬ 
diction  of  “other  agencies”  included  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  acres  used  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses,  and  prison  and  hospital  farms.  We 
are  advised  that  the  80,000  acres  leased  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  leased  primarily 
to  produce  feed  for  wildlife,  the  tenant  tak¬ 
ing  the  usual  tenant’s  share  in  kind  and 
leaving  the  balance  unharvested  for  wildlife. 

This  amendment  will  prohibit  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  new  leases  or  the  renewal  of  old 
leases  upon  their  expiration  date  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
declare  that  the  production  of  these  crops 
were  needed. 

If  we  are  to  start  a  soil  bank  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  removing  from  production  surplus 
acreage,  then  let  the  Government  be  the 
first  landlord  to  place  its  acreage  under  this 
program. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
save  the  Government  millions  of  dollars. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Government  will 
lose  the  rental  on.  this  land,  that  would  be 
iQany  times  offset  by  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  addition  of  millions  of  acres  to  the 
soil  bank  without  the  necessity  of  further 
payments. 

The  removal  of  this  acreage  from  produc¬ 
tion  would  also  eliminate  substantial 
amounts  of  agriculture  products  from  the 
market  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  support  program. 

Certainly  the  Government  should  lead  the 
way  toward  placing  its  surplus  acreage  under 
a  reserve  bank  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  amendment  as  origi¬ 
nally  presented,  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  pertaining  to  this  sub¬ 
ject;  also  a  memorandum  from  James 
R.  Anderson,  agricultural  economist  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
Harkev  Stanton,  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
committee,  outlining  where  these  lands 
are  located. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  Government  lands  for  the  production 


of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  It 
would  not,  however,  prohibit  permits  or 
leases  for  grazing. 

As  of  June  30,  1954,  there  were  about 
1,400,000  acres  of  Federal  lands  used  for 
general  farming  purposes  and  suitable  for 
crop  production  which  were  divided  among 
the  various  agencies  as  follows; 


Acres 

Department  of  Defense _  1, 192,  000 

Bureau  of  Reclamation _ _  80,  000 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. . .  80,  000 

Other  agencies _ ... _ _  69,000 


The  80,000  acres  leased  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  primarily  lands  in  wild¬ 
life  refuges  leased  to  produce  feed  for  wild¬ 
life,  the  tenant  taking  the  usual  tenant’s 
share  in  kind  and  leaving  the  balance  un¬ 
harvested  for  wildlife.  Possibly  these  lands 
could  be  used  for  crop  production  by  con¬ 
tract  rather  than  by  lease,  but  if  feed  is  to 
be  provided  in  these  refuges  it  would  appear 
that  these  lands  will  have  to  be  used.  In 
the  case  of  Reclamation  Bureau  lands  it  is 
probable  that  the  lands  leased  are  either 
lands  that  have  been  taken  for  project  con¬ 
struction  and  which  are  leased  to  the  former 
owners  pending  construction,  or  lands  which 
are  subject  to  flooding  at  times.  In  either 
event  the  rentals  are  used  to  reduce  project 
costs  repayable  by  the  water  users. 

Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C„  March  8,  1956. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Sr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  ;  In  response  to 
the  request  made  by  telephone  by  Mr.  Harker 
T.  Stanton,  counsel  for  your  committee,  I  am 
writing  concerning  the  so-called  Capehart 
and  Williams  amendment  to  S.  3183. 

Department  of  Defense  and  executive 
branch  studies  are  well  advanced  on  this 
problem  of  use  of  Government-owned  lands 
for  agricultural  production,  but  formal 
views  and  a  Defense  Department  position 
cannot  be  transmitted  at  this  time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  following  comments  are  offered  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  present 
assistance  to  you  and  your  Senate  associates. 

A  substantial  amount  of  Government- 
owned  property  is  out-leased  for  agricultural 
use.  Approximately  1.1  million  acres  of  such 
land  are  now  out-leased  for  crop  production. 
The  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  out-leased  436,000  acres  of  the  1.1 
million  acres  for  crop  production.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  the  Army  out-leased 
520,000  acres  of  Civil  Works  property  for  crop 
production. 

The  Williams  amendment  to  S.  3183  would 
prohibit  any  Government  department  from 
leasing  any  Government-owned  property  for 
the  production  of  any  cultivated  crop  in 
surplus  supply.  You  may  wish  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  establishing  statutory 
prohibitions  to  accomplish  what  might  also 
be  effected  by  administrative  action,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  statutory  prohibition  would  be 
more  rigid  and  might  impede  the  general 
land-management  program. 

The  Capehart  amendment  to  S.  3183  would 
prohibit  leasing  of  Government-owned  land 
for  any  agricultural  purpose  except  grazing, 
and  it  would  require  all  excess  Government- 
owned  agricultural  land  to  be  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  existing  law.  In  addition 
to  the  comment  above  on  the  Williams' 
amendment,  which  applies  also  to  this 
amendment,  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  effect  the  withdrawal  of  thousands  of 
acres  from  crop  production,  and  might  have 
a  serious  impact  on  the  economy  of  certain 
communities. 

There  are  two  further  observations  that 
might  be  made  at  this  time  for  your  con¬ 
sideration. 
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First,  any  program  for  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  crop  production  would  not  only  re¬ 
duce  the  income  from  Government-owned 
lands,  but  would  require  the  spending  of 
Federal  funds  for  cover  crops  and  other  land 
conservation  purposes. 

Additionally,  it  would  seem  logical  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  in  the  event  the  soil-bank 
program  is  established,  it  is  desirable  to  force 
disposal  of  Government-owned  lands  which 
can  be  better  controlled  as  to  production  in 
Government  hands,  but  would  be  available 
for  crop  production  in  the  hands  of  other 
purchasers.  ,_ 

As  quickly  as  current  studies  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  have  been  completed  and  cleared,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  comment  further 
should  you  so  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lorne  Kennedy, 
Deputy,  Legislative  Affairs. 

March  12,  1956. 

To:  Harker  T.  Stanton,  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee,  Room  324,  Senate  Office 
Building. 

From:  James  R.  Anderson,  Agricultural 
Economist,  Land  and  Water  Section, 
Production  Economics  Research  Branch, 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Subject:  Regional  distribution  of  land 
leased  for  agricultural  purposes  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and  United  States 
total  for  other  agencies. 

The  attached  tabulation  gives  the  break¬ 
down  of  land  leased  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
United  States  totals  for  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  A  regional  breakdown  of  land  leased 
for  farming  by  other  agencies  is  not  readily 
available.  Land  leased  for  grazing  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  totals  for  agricultural  land. 

A  list  of  States  included  in  the  farm  pro¬ 
duction  regions  is  attached. 

James  R.  Anderson. 

Land  leased  for  farming  by  Department  of 

Defense,  and  other  agencies,  by  regions, 


1954 

1.  Department  of  Defense  lands  used  for 
farming:  1 

Region:  Acres 

Northeast _  20,  014 

Com  Belt _ 143,  430 

Lake  States _ —  5,  367 

Northern  Plains _  357,  775 

Appalachian _ w  87,  727 

Southeast _  31,214 

Delta _  122,  520 

Southern  Plains _  181,  303 

Mountain _  75,  482 

Pacific _ ___. _ -  166,  988 


Total _  1,191,820 

2.  Other  Federal  lands  used  for  farming: 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  2 _  80,  000 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  3 _  80,  000 

Other  agencies* _  69,000 


Total _  1,  420,  820 


’As  of  June  30,  1954.  Agricultural  leases 
only;  does  not  include  land  leased  for  graz¬ 
ing. 

2  Public  lands  in  reclamation  projects  in 
Western  States  in  process  of  development 
which  are  leased  out  temporarily  for  farm¬ 
ing.  When  irrigation  development  is  com¬ 
pleted  it  is  expected  that  these  lands  will  be 
available  for  homesteading  or  sale  to  quali¬ 
fied  persons. 

3  Wildlife  refuge  lands  used  primarily  to 
produce  feed  for  wildlife. 

*  Miscellaneous  federally  owned  areas  used 
for  farming,  including  experimental  farms, 
institutional  lands,  such  as  schools,  hospi¬ 
tals,  prisons,  protective  belts  around  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  odd  tracts  of  land. 


State  and  Region 

Northeast:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Corn  Belt:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri. 

Lake  States:  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Appalachian:  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

Southeast:  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Alabama. 

Delta  States:  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Southern  Plains:  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Northern  Plains:  North  Dakota,  South, 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Mountain:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 

Pacific:  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen¬ 
ators  who  control  the  time  desire  to 
yield  back  the  unused  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  unused  time  on  my  side. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  unused  time  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams!  on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  In- 
'diana  [Mr.  Jenner]  and  myself,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner] 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  15, 
line  5,  after  the  period,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

No  annual  payment  to  any  person  with 
respect  to  land  in  any  one  State  shall  exceed 
$7,500. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote,  adopted  certain  restric¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  acreage  reserve 
program,  and  also  with  respect  to  price 
support  loans  which  would  be  available 
to  any  one  individual.  This  amendment 
merely  carries  out  that  principle,  which 
was  applied  in  connection  with  the 
other  programs,  by  establishing  a  ceiling 
of  $7,500  on  the  amount  which  may  be 
paid  to  any  one  individual  in  any  one 
State  in  connection  with  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  this  would  be  adequate  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  bona  fide  farmers.  I  un¬ 
derstand  again  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  that  when  we  originally 
considered  the  bill  in  committee  there 
was  a  limitation  placed  in  it  of  $5,000  for 
the  conservation  reserve  program.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  amount  of 


$7,500  is  a  realistic  one,  and  one  that  is 
recommended  by  the  Department.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  for  debate  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  POLICY— ADDRESS  DELIV¬ 
ERED  BY  GEORGE  MEANY,  PRESI- 

,  DENT  OF  AFL-CIO 

YMr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  very  able 
address  delivered  by  President  George 
Meany,  president  of  AFL-CIO,  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on 
March  6,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws 
degree  toy  Long  Island  University.  The 
address\  deals  with  America’s  foreign 
policy.  V  believe  it  is  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:', 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  your  great 
institution  of,  learning  has  conferred  upon 
me.  I  interpret  this  action  on  your  part  as 
a  tribute  to  American  labor  generally,  rather 
than  to  me  peVsonally.  I  feel  it  indicates 
recognition  of  'the  AFL-CIO  as  a  potent 
force  for  upholding  the  cherished  traditions 
of  justice  and  human  freedom  upon  which 
our  Nation  is  founded.  In  this  light,  I  am 
all  the  more  thankful. 

Even  in  the  daysYwhen  organized  labor  in 
dur  country  counted  its  strength  in  the 
thousands  or  hundreds  and  not  in  millions, 
as  we  do  today,  it  was  the  champion  of  free 
public  education.  We  were  pioneers  in  this 
field  because  our  movement  has  always  been 
both  democratic  and\  humanitarian.  We 
have  always  realized  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  The  very  character  of  our 
movement  links  us  closely  and  firmly  with 
education  as  a  human  ne&d  and  social  force. 

As  our  movement  has  grown  in  stature 
and  strength,  it  became  more  effective  in 
helping  every  section  of  odr  national  com¬ 
munity.  Organized  labor  has  become  an 
indispensable  force  for  protecting  and  pro¬ 
moting  our  democratic  way  of  life.  We 
have  the  highest  interest  in\  the  cultural 
enrichment  of  our  Nation  and\the  spiritual 
fulfillment  of  its  citizenry.  V 

At  this  crucial  juncture  of  history,  Amer¬ 
ica  can  count  on  its  labor  movement  to  help 
our  Nation  fulfill  its  great  responsibilities 
in  meeting  the  most  important  aigi  decisive 
challenge  facing  humanity  today:  The  pres¬ 
ervation  and  strengthening  of  human  free¬ 
dom  and  the  attainment  of  just  and  lasting 
world  peace.  I  stress  this  especially'.at  this 
time  because  the  recent  20th  congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  has  generated 
in  some  quarters  dangerous  illusion^  and 
false  hopes.  V 

Education,  as  such,  is  no  sure  source  of 
humanitarianism,  no  guarantee  for  peace  or 
freedom.  The  Nazi  warlords  did  not  treat 
the  physical  sciences  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion  as  stepchildren.  Hitler  used  with  dead¬ 
ly  effectiveness  those  educated  in  these  fields 
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for  bdteterlng  the  despotic  and  destructive 
alms  onnazism.  Nor  do  Communist  regimes 
treat  th<Hr  scientists  and  technicians  as  ne¬ 
glected  orjiihans.  They  provide  their  scien¬ 
tists  with  'every  facility  and  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  their  knowledge  and  ca¬ 
pacities  for  buying  engines  of  vast  destruc¬ 
tion  and  organsSfor  mass  brutalization. 

What  is  lacking  in  education  under  to¬ 
talitarian  regimesNif  the  Communist-Nazis 
is  a  certain  humanX  spirit,  a  certain  faith, 
faith  in  the  freedomVof  the  human  spirit 
and  mind.  Their  fanaticism  is  intense.  But 
this  fanaticism  is  the  Nry  opposite  of  our 
moral  faith  and  fervor.  U  lacks  a  human 
quality.  This  lack  explainsSthe  degradation 
of  art  and  literature  under\otalitarian  re¬ 
gimes.  This  inhumanity  inherent  in  the 
Communist  way  of  life  ,  accounts  for  the 
stagnation  and  even  deterioration  of  the 
conditions  of  the  great  mass  of  tl^e  people 
in  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Nor  is  education  in  the  liberal  art^s,  per 
se,  the  answer. 

Divorced  from  the  people  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life,  such  education  would 
lead  only  to  a  cloister  of  the  mind — a  cloiste! 
without  human  conscience  or  morals.  The 
challenge  and  threat  of  our  times  demand 
that  our  country  develop  humanitarian 
scientists  as  well  as  scientific  humanitarians. 
They  must  be  realistic  humanitarians  and 
not  prisoners  of  dogmas  or  cliches.  These 
are  only  obstacles  to  clear,  critical  and  con¬ 
structive  thinking.  Our  scientists  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  merely  enjoying  freedom 
and  facilities  to  pursue  their  physical  and 
technical  research.  They  should  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  to  the  well-being  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  as  a  human  being.  Unless  we 
of  the  free  world  steadfastly  adhere  to  these 
fundamental  humanitarian  values  and  moral 
standards,  we  will  lose  our  struggle  against 
international  Communist  tyranny,  for  we 
shall  have  failed  to  preserve  and  promote 
freedom  at  home. 

In  the  fight  between  freedom  and  totali¬ 
tarianism,  the  free  university,  like  every 
other  humane  institution,  dare  not  be  neu¬ 
tral. 

Our  schools  of  learning  cannot  be  merely 
mechanical  reflectors — some  sort  of  scien¬ 
tific  mirrors — of  the  two  forces  in  combat. 
They  must  be  schools  for  humanitarian  serv¬ 
ice  and  moral  leadership— training  centers 
for  the  basic  values  of  life,  for  making  life 
ever  fuller  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material  sense.  Those  who  would  make  use 
of  our  fundamental  democratic  rights  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  democracy  itself 
and  replacing  it  with  some  form  of  total! 
tarian  dictatorship — whether  it  be  Nazi,  Fas 
cist,  Communist,  or  Falangist — have  no  pla< 
in  genuinely  free  academic  institutions. 
That  does  not  mean  that  everyone  of  us  Must 
think  alike  and  must  conform  iy  hia^ 
thoughts  to  orders  from  above.  Our yfchools 
must  be  laboratories  of  thought  anfi  ideas, 
if  they  are  to  serve  our  free  way  gf  life  and 
its  free  institutions. 

Those  who  are  in  earnest  aboiMeliminating 
the  evil  of  conformism,  where^r  it  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  our  country,  should^ be  just  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  commending /he  students  at 
Georgia  Tech  for  demonstrating  in  behalf  of 
the  right  of  a  Negro  ter  play  on  a  college 
football  team  as  the^r  are  in  condemning 
racialist  rowdyism  agsfinst  a  Negro  co-ed  at 
the  University  of  AMiama. 

Today,  the  gra^t  threat  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  alWother  basic  human  free¬ 
doms  is  to  be  fofind  in  the  totalitarian  phi¬ 
losophy  and  movement  fostered  and  financed 
by  the  Soviet  dictatorship.  The  genuine 
fighter  agaUist  conformism  must  recognize 
that  communism  is  its  most  perilous  expres¬ 
sion.  Ii^>ur  opposition  to  even  the  slightest 
confornfism  in  our  own  country,  we  must 
therefore  guard  against  cooperating  with 
Communists  whose  dogmas  and  deeds  are  the 
vejf  negation  of  freedom  of  thought. 


Our  country  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
all  our  institutions.  We  must  spare  no 
effort  and  lose  no  time  in  eliminating  any 
antidemocratic  expressions  in  our  way  of  life. 
In  this  connection,  I  can  assure  you  that 
labor  will  yield  to  none  in  acting  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  our  country  race  prejudice  in 
_  every  form,  in  every  field  of  human  en¬ 
deavor,  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

Thank  God  that  in  our  democracy  no  one 
has  to  conform  even  with  the  highest  gov¬ 
ernment  official.  Wishful  thinking  and  leap- 
year  political  partisanship  have  caused  some 
to  paint  a  distorted  picture  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU.  We  have  been  asked 
to  believe  that  the  free  world — in  comparison 
with  the  Communist  orbit — is  today  stronger 
than  it  was  a  year  ago;  that  Moscow  has  been 
forced,  as  a  result  of  our  increased  strength, 
to  revise  its  strategy  and  go  about  the 
world  seeking  friends  on  a  new  basis. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true.  In 
addition,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  any  one 
in  official  positions  of  responsibility  in  our 
'  Government  really  thinks  this  is  true  . 

What  are  the  facts?  Despite  all  of  the 
\  world-shaking  noise  made  at  the  20th  Com- 
Vnunist  Congress,  and,  on  many  occasions  be- 
fore,  about  reforming  the  Soviet  system,  il 
remains  the  same — a  monolithic  one-par^ 
dictatorship  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  clique 
whose\policies  are  always  unanimousljV'ap- 
provedyy  those  handpicked  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  ruling  group  to  represent  the  people. 

This  system  is  maintained  by  ^ruthless 
police  statX  It  holds  many  roulions  in 
slave  labor  camps  and  prisons.  If  maintains 
its  stranglehold  through  a/  continuing 
purge  by  firing  squads  and  a  complete  denial . 
of  the  democrats  rights  o £ 
fundamental  humVn  righy 
our  country’s  bill  oKrlghy 
behind  the  Iron  Curtay 
is  no  less  oppressive 


r  labor  and  the 
proclaimed  in 
For  the  people 
the  dictatorship 
ten  it  is  run  by  11 


tyrants  trained  in  the  Stalinist  school  than 
when  it  was  run  by  £  single  despot. 

The  Soviet  system'  is  tod^y  further  away 
from  ours  than  £  ever  was, 'because  in  our 
country  democracy  has  been  making  head¬ 
way.  Hence,  Ofiere  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  Kremlimnow  real¬ 
izes  that  i/must  bring  its  system\ploser  to 
ours. 

Surelj/ve  must  realize  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Russian  Communists  'have 
revisaa  their  strategy.  Surely  there  are  sc 
of  y  who  remember  June  21,  1941  whi 
Moscow  changed  its  mind  about  Hitlei 
ing  a  great  patriot  defending  the  German  ’ 
5eople  and  world  peace. 

The  Russian  Communists  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  revising  their  strategy.  But  neither 
at  the  20th,  nor  at  any  other,  party  congress 
have  they  changed  their  basic  and  ultimate 
aim — the  conquest  of  the  entire  world  and 
its  transformation  on  the  Soviet  slave  pat¬ 
tern. 

If  the  present  world  crisis  could  be  dealt 
with  simply  on  the  basis  of  diplomatic  pacts 
between  nations,  it  would  not  be  so  serious. 
We  would  then  be  dealing  with  paper  perils 
and  a  pen-and-ink  crisis.  I  do  not  belittle 
the  value  of  pacts — especially  if  and  when 
they  are  genuinely  in  the  service  of  peace 
and  freedom.  But  the  mere  conclusion  of  a 
pact  is  in  itself  no  proof  of  its  effectiveness 
as  a  force  for  peace.  The  Molotov  project 
for  a  collective  security  pact  as  well  as  the 
Warsaw  Pact  do  not  mean  that  Moscow  is 
copying  our  mutual-security  program.  NATO 
seeks  peace  and  has  helped  preserve  peace 
and  security.  Their  mutual-security  pro¬ 
grams  aim  at  strengthening  the  forces  of 
Communist  aggression  and  dividing  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  world. 

Russia,  without  doubt,  has  many  serious 
weaknesses  in  agriculture.  Industry,  and  its 
relations  with  its  satellites.  Unfortunately, 
the  leadership  of  the  democratic  world  has 
not  done  enough  to  exploit  these  weaknesses 


and  impair  the  prestige  and  power  /f  the 
Communist  warlords.  Self-deceptiojr  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  20th  Communist  PartjyCongress 
would  only  aggravate  this  failure  y.  the  part 
of  the  free  world. 

The  recent  congress  under  Khrushchev  did 
not  forswear  a  single  one  oy  its  old  basic 
policies  of  intolerance  towaiTi  non-Commu- 
nists  and  violence  as  a  mesms  of  getting  re¬ 
sults.  The  anemic  postfiumous  purge  of 
Stalin  does  not  constitute  a  repudiation  of  or 
a  break  with  his  basic/  policies  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  primacy  oy  heavy  industry,  and 
secondary  attention!  to  consumers’  goods. 
Furthermore,  the /congress  has  reasserted 
unanimously  thiyK  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  Men  continuously  correct  and 
lor  peace — dimng  and  after  Stalin.  This, 
’  of  course,  mpins  Soviet  policy  in  regard  to 
disarmament,  as  well  as  its  policy  toward 
Germany ,  .Korea,  and  Indochina. 

Had  the  20th  Communist  Congress  decided 
on  a  genuine  and  serious  purge  of  Stalin  and 
Stalinism,  it  would  have  acted  not  merely 
agaurfst  the  dead  despot  but  first  of  all  against 
thoffleading  surviving  Stalinists.  However,  it 
imprecisely  these  figures  who  constitute  the 
Present  so-called  collective  leadership. 

Make-believe  rehabilitation  of  some  of 
those  assassinated  by  the  Stalin  regime 
does  not  eliminate  the  roots  of  the  evil. 
But  what  else  can  one  expect  from  those  who 
have  for  decades  been  the  sinister  agents  and 
servile  accomplices  of  Stalin  in  his  worst 
crimes  against  the  peoples  now  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  against 
the  peace  of  the  world? 

These  successors  to  Stalin  know  there  is 
deep-going  resentment  and  embitterment 
among  the  Russians  and  other  peoples  over 
the  unbridled  Communist  terrorism.  They 
are  trying  to  fool  the  Soviet  people  by  put¬ 
ting  all  blame  on  their  dead  leader  whom  they 
but  yesterday  worshipped  as  an  infallible 
deity. 

In  typical  Stalinist  fashion,  Khrushchev  is 
now  making  a  scapegoat  of  Beria — his  com¬ 
rade  and  partner  in  crime  whom  he  had 
placed  before  the  firing  squad.  Only  when 
the  Soviet  peoples  mete  out  full  justice  to 
these  criminals,  will  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  begin  to 
have  a  system  closer  to  ours. 

If  the  Communist  top  leaders  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin  have  agreed,  at  least  for  a  while,  to  stop 
shooting  each  other,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  will  stop  shooting  at  us.  To  the  extent 
they  can  really  close  their  ranks,  they  are 
even  more  dangerous  to  world  peace  and 
freedom.  .< 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  free- 
iom-loving  people  anywhere  to  rejoice  over 
‘“hrushchev  and  Mikoyan  saying  that,  under 
special  circumstances,  the  Communist  revo¬ 
lution  might  be  achieved  through  parliamen¬ 
tary  Paeans  and  without  resorting  to  violence. 
Tomorrow,  as  yesterday  in  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakiak  it  will  be  the  Kremlin  that  will 
decide  wllat  are  such  "peaceful”  special  cir¬ 
cumstances 

Moreover,  "tee  so-called  Khrushchev  revi¬ 
sion  on  the  dogma  does  not  mean  that  a 
"peaceful”  Communist  revolution  will  do 
anything  else  butNdestroy  the  democratic  par¬ 
liamentary  system\nd  replace  it  with  a  So¬ 
viet  type  of  one-party  totalitarian  dictator¬ 
ship.  Yes,  we  can  Bsaik  at  Czechoslovakia 
as  an  infamous  example  of  a  "peaceful” 
Communist  revolution. 

Only  those  free  men  wh\ want  to  commit 
suicide  should  swallow  this  Khrushchev  revi¬ 
sion  pill.  These  new  tactics  are  only  a  new 
variant  of  the  tactics  of  infiltration  employed 
by  Moscow.  The  aim  of  the  new  line  is  to 
fool  the  people — especially  the  \workers — 
of  the  non-Communist  countries  into  united 
fronts  with  Moscow’s  agencies  abroad.  Its 
aim  is  to  get  its  Communist  agentsv  into 
cabinets  of  popular  front  governments. 

The  20th  Communist  Congress  boasted  tft@t 
socialism  has  triumphed  in  the  U.  S.  S. 
and  that  it  will  triumph  through  the  world 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  continued  jiefrate  on  farm  biUh^Repo 
of  food-stamp  plan*  House  ^subcommittee  ordered  repeated 
in  Superior  Forest® 


Sullivan  urged  establishment 
bill  regarding  land  purchase* 


1*.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  Se  3183 *  the  farm  bill#  pp©  Ul5k'j71*  Ul79v 

U200 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments; 

By  Sen®  Stennis *  to  make  cotton  allotments  for  1957  and  1958  the  same  as  for 
1956a  ppo  ip-66-8  ...  9 

By  Sen©  Hayden*  to  broaden  the  Sec©  22  quota  for  cotton  tq  include  certain  real 
long  staples  now  exempt *  and  requires  CCC  to  sell  for  export  domestically 
produced  long  staple  cotton  in  an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  earlier  obtained 
for  stockpile  purposes®  p„  Ul68  _ 

By  Sen©  Humphrey*  to  increase  Title  II  (Public  Law  U80).  funds  from  $300  million 
to  $>500  million*,  permit  payment  cf  ocean  freight  on  such  shipments*  authorise 
CCC  to  pay  processing  costs  under  Sec0  Ul6  donations*  and  permit  payment  of 
ocean  freight  (to  be  financed  out  of  Title  II  funds)  for  such  shipments© 
pp0  U168-71 

By  Senc  Byrd*  to  change  the  marketing  penalty  provision  for  peanuts  from  5G  tq " 

75  percent  of  the  support  price®  pp0  lil65-66  ~ 

By  Sen©  Humphrey*  to  extend  the  school  milk  and  brucellosis  eradication  programs* 
by  a  vote  of  89  to  O  (same  as  bill  previously  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  ip* 
conference) c  pp©  lil80-89 

-  By  Sen#  O’Mahoney*  as  modified*  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to, 
Congress  prior  to  Feb0  1*  1957  a  full  program  of  operations  under  the  bill 
which  will  require  expenditures  prior  to  July  1*  1957*  and  that  after- 
February  1*  1957*  no  funds  of  the  CCC  shall  be  used  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill®  pp0  Ul9^*~96 


By  Sen,  Bennett,  to  provide  for  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  present  vol¬ 
untary  meat  grading  system*,  pp=,  1+196-1*199 


Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen,*  George,  to  strike  out  the  provision  in  the  hill  for  cotton  supports  to 
be  based  on  average  grade  and  staple  length,  by  a  vote  of  1+2  to  l+7<»  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  have  been  to  return  to  the  provision  (in  ex¬ 
isting  law)  for  7/8  inch  middling o  pp»  1+15U-61 
By ' Sen*  McCarthy ,  to  provide  for  90^  price  supports  for  dairy  products «,  ppQ 

1+161-65  '  . 

By  Sen,  Payne,  to  provide  that  commodities  other  than  those  basic  commodities 
•  appearing  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  191+9  as  amended  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  by  a  vote  of  29  to 

58c  pp.  1+189-91+ 


Sen,  Barrett  submitted  and  later  withdraw  an  amendment  to  provide  an  import 
quota  on  woolen  fabrics »  ppc  1+199— U2C0 
Pending  at  adjournment  was  an  amendment  by  Senn  Aiken  to  eliminate,  the  use  of 
the  dual  parity  formula  permitted  bv  the  bill <5  p<>  1+200  .-  .  •  •' 


•i 


J20  NOMINATIONS P  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported. the  nomina¬ 
tions  of  Donald  P,  McPherson  and  Laurence  Walrath  to  be, Commissioners  of. ICC i  ’ 

l+ll+l  .  .... 


3,  ELE(7FRIFICATI0Nc  Senc  Langer  inserted  an  REA  coop  letter  .referring  to.  a  .series 
of  resolutions  adopted  at  their  annual  meeting..-,  p,  1+11+2  • 


1+,  FORESTRY;  MINING,  Sen,  Goldwater  defended  the  actions  of  Secretary' Mc.Kay  in  the 
A’l  Sarena  "cfekse,”  and  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  in  support  of  his  position*, 
p*  l+li+9 

Sen,  BennetfNlnserted  a  statement  he  had  prepared  copderning  the  need  for 
improving  national 'fprest  recreation  facilities.:,  p?  1+J 


5.  MEAT  INSPECTION,,  Sen,  Hyland  inserted  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  Florida 


commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  food 

HOUSE 


drug  lawc  p,  l+l5l 


6«  NATIONAL  FORESTS,  The  Agri cult ure  'S+Ac6.rmnit tee  on  Forests  ordered  favorably  re¬ 
ported  H,  Rfl  8657^  to  safeguard  and^ebnsolidate  certain  areas  of  exceptional 
public  value  with  in  the  Superior  IMtionSl  Forest*,  p,  D235 


7 1  FARM  LOANS,  The  Interior  and  Znsular  Affairs^yub  commit  tee  on  Territories  ordered 
reported  with  amendment  8385,  to  transfersthe  administration  of  Puerto 

Rican  hurricaie  loans  frqm^the  Interior  Departmen^sio  >this  . Departments  pe  D236  . 


. .  -  ITEMS  IN  THE  ARPENDU  r. 


8,  PERSONNEL,  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep ,  Thomas  during  debase  on  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  objecting  to  the  provision  relating  to  compulsory 
age  retir^mbnt  and  stating  that  performance  should  be  the  testSqs  to  the 
capabilities  of  a  person.,  p,  A2311 

9«  SURPLUS  . C0I10DITIES Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Sullivan  urging.  ah^Xmendmeht  to 
social-security  program  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  fbodsb^amp 
pTen  to  distribute  surplus  food  to  needy  Americans  and  inserting  her  statdKent 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  this  proposal  and  a  letter  which  she 
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[Frori^the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette] 
Teen-Age  Boys  on  the  Loose 
Unrestricted  freedom  for  today’s  youth,  so 
much  theNjpattern  these  days,  occasionally 
results  in  actions  so  bizarre  as  to  Jolt  even 
the  Jaded  attitudes  of  the  overtolerant.  Such 
are  the  cases  of  two  Rockford  16-year -olds 
who  took  part  na  wrecking  rural  schools  in 
southern  Rock  CoNinty  a  few  days  ago. 

After  their  arresfy  they  admitted  not  only 
widespread  vandalism- but  thefts,  burglaries, 
and  check  forgeries.  Moreover,  their  activi¬ 
ties  extended  throughout  Rockford  and  the 
northern  Illinois  area  aijd  over  into  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  two  boys  had  as  th&ir  companion  a 
22-year-old  who  did  the  cheok  forgeries  for 
them,  and  who  carried  a  gun.\The  three  of 
them  ranged  over  a  wide  areaMooking  for 
anything  they  could  steal  and  convert  into 
cash  and  took  obvious  enjoyment  In  wreck¬ 
ing  anything  they  could  not  use,  wrni  a  spe¬ 
cial  dislike  for  schools.  The  two\rural 
schools  in  Newark  Township  which  fellyvic- 
tim  to  their  ill-will  were  so  badly  wrecked 
that  no  classes  could  be  held  until  they  wae 
repaired  and  cleaned  at  heavy  cost.  Fur¬ 
nishings  were  literally  smashed  to  pieces. 

Though  neither  of  the  boys — only  16,  re¬ 
member- — had  a  job,  one  of  them  owned  a 
convertible  automobile  which  was  used  in 
their  expeditions  of  pillage.  Among  their 
thefts,  they  admitted  stealing  300  gallons, 
of  gasoline.  Their  attacks  on  the  Newark 
schoolhouses  took  place  at  2  o’clock  on  a 
Sunday  morning. 

One  of  the  boys  “lived”  with  his  parents, 
and  the  other  with  his  divorced  mother.  It 
is  quite  clear,  however,  that  no  real  effort 
was  made  to  keep  any  check  on  the  boys. 
Any  parent,  it  would  seem,  might  wonder 
where  the  gasoline  was  coming  from  to  keep 
a  car  on  the  road  when  the  boys  had  no 
legitimate  means  of  getting  hold  of  any 
money.  Neither  does  it  seem  that  parents 
would  find  any  reasonable  explanation  of 
nightly  excursions  which  would  keep  16- 
year-olds  out  until  the  early  morning  hours. 

Unfortunately,  the  Rockford  boys  are  not 
unique.  We  have  many  others  nearer  home. 
Three  17-year-olds,  after  a  tavern  visit  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  deputies  Sunday  night 
after  erratic  driving  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  patrol  squad.  Even  the  Janesville  busi¬ 
ness  district  has  its  share  of  boys  on  the 
prowl,  looking  for  trouble.  Many  of  them 
are  equipped  with  cars  which  will  aid  them 
in  any  harebrained  scheme  which  they  may 
conceive.  Hitchhikers,  so  young  that  they 
ought  to  be  in  their  beds,  can  be  found  on 
the  highways  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 
Many  of  them  are  a  long  way  from  their^ 
hometowns  with  no  way  of  getting  back  e] 
cept  by  hitchhiking  with  anyone  fool 
enough  to  pick  them  up. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  parents  to  be>fpoil- 
sports  to  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  i<xe  driv¬ 
ing  about  the  country.  Boys  of  s^iool  age 
need  to  have  some  freedom  to  attend  sports 
events  and  other  activities.  Th w  need  com¬ 
panionship  of  those  of  their  smn  age.  But 
this  sort  of  freedom  need  n^t  be  an  every- 
night  affair,  and  parentyought  to  know 
where  the  trail  leads. 

It  is  important  alsoXhat  there  be  some 
paternal  check  on  finances  and  where  the 
money  is  going  to  some  from  to  cover  the 
inevitable  expenseG.  Boys  who  have  jobs 
not  only  have  money  for  enjoyment,  but  are 
more  discriminating  about  spending  it.  They 
are  aware  thar  it  does  not  grow  on  bushes — 
and  they  hawe  less  time  to  engage  in  activi¬ 
ties  whicbr  could  lead  to  trouble.  Parents 
surely  sbrould  be  familiar  enough  with  per¬ 
sonal  Lfeits  to  know  whether  a  job  would  be 
a  st^oilizing  influence. 

lere  are  enough  cases  on  record  to  make 
ityfertain  that  some  parents  are  not  meeting 
leir  responsibilities  along  these  lines.  Po¬ 
lice  and  deputies  on  night  duty  have  the 


right  and  duty  to  obtain  identities  of 
younger  boys  they  find  on  the  streets  and 
highways  at  unseasonable  hours.  If  parents 
were  notified  and  required  to  take  them  into 
custody  when  no  plausible  explanations 
could  be  made,  it  might  go  a  long  way  toward 
emphasizing  paternal  responsibility. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  9166)  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corpor¬ 
ate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  ex¬ 
cise-tax  rates,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9166)  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise- 
tax  rates,  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
ttere  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
moaning  business  is  concluded. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  MEAT  GRADING 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7,  I  put  in  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  containing  my  reasons  for  an 
amendment  I  submitted,  whose  purpose 
would  be  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  study  of  the  Federal  meat-grad¬ 
ing  system  as  applied  to  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton.  This  has  been  unfortu¬ 
nately  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  that 
I  am  opposed  to  any  voluntary  Federal 
meat-grading  system  and  wish  to  see  it 
destroyed. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  I  believe  Federal  meat  grading 
has  rendered  a  service  to  our  country. 
My  only  objective  in  recommending  such 
a  study  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  De¬ 
partment  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  to  improve  the  present 
system  of  meat  grading  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

I  believe  that  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  system  which  will  meet 
some  of  the  legitimate  objections  which 
have  already  been  raised,  and  hope  that 
this  work  can  be  quickly  and  thoroughly 
done. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  propose 
to  call  up  the  amendment  which  I  have 
introduced. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


VTE  March  lit 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  is  designated 
2-17-56-B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Cl^rk.  On  page  3, 
beginning  with  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  4  on  page  4. 

On  page  4,  line  6,  to  strike  out  “105" 
and  insert  “104”;  in  line  15,  strike  out 
“106"  and  insert  “105”;  and  in  line  24, 
to  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “106.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  remind  Senators  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  limiting 
the  time  for  debate  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  provide  1  hour  of  debate  on  each 
amendment,  with  the  time  being  equally 
divided.  Therefore,  30  minutes  is  avail¬ 
able  to  each  side. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  who  joins  me  in  sponsoring  the 
amendment,  as  much  time  as  he  may 
require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  hear  the  Chair’s 
announcement  with  respect  to  the 
'“'amendment  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  continue  the  definition 
or  specification  of  standard  grade  of  cot¬ 
ton,  as  is  now  provided  by  law. 

Senate  bill  3183  as  reported  by  the 
committee  contained  many  commend¬ 
able  and  valuable  provisions.  By  action 
of  the  Senate  the  provision  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  was  the  most  valuable  element  in 
the  bill,  was  stricken  from  it.  That  was 
the  portion  of  the  bill  which  would  have 
provided  90  percent  of  parity  for  cotton, 
peanuts,  rice,  and  wheat.  When  that 
provision  was  stricken  from  the  bill,  it 
lost  most  of  what  would  have  resulted 
in  increased  income  to  the  average 
farmer  in  1956. 

The  change  sought  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma — and  also, 
I  might  say,  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  [Mr.  Johnston]  with  reference 
to  a  similar  amendment,  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel] — is  to 
strike  from  the  bill  a  provision  which,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  reduce  the  income 
of  every  cotton  farmer  in  the  Nation. 

If  section  104  (A)  beginning  on  page 
3,  line  23,  and  going  through  line  4  on 
page  4  remains  in  the  bill,  it  will  penalize 
every  cotton  producer  in  the  Nation  an 
average  of  from  $10  to  $12  a  bale  on  his 
production  for  1956. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
did  the  Senator  arrive  at  those  figures? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  arrive  at  those  figures 
on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  given  me 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  as  to  the  various 
methods  of  the  application  of  the  law 
under  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  tell  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculutre  and  the 


1956 
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farm  organizations  have  figures  which 
show  that  the  amendment  will  reduce 
the  price  of  cotton  by  l%o  cents  a  pound, 
which  would  be  about  $7.50  or  $8  a  bale. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  that  is 
correct  if  one  average  is  used.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  is  not  limited  to 
any  single  or  individual  or  specific  aver¬ 
age  formula,  but  has  available  to  him 
quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  way  they 
figure - 

Mr.  KERR.  The  way  who  figures? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  way  the  Depart¬ 
ment  figures  it;  and  the  testimony  shows 
that  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  that  provided  for  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  On  the  average 
grade  and  staple  the  price  would  be 
reduced  1.3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  KERR.  To  what  average  length 
of  staple  does  the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  average  of  the 
crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  just  stated,  if  the  Secretary  uses 
the  schedule  of  premiums  and  discounts 
in  the  14  designated  spot  markets  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  marketing  year, 
it  would  lower  the  support  level  of  each 
grade  215  points.  Using  the  average  of 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  year  in  the  14  markets  would 
lower  the  level  of  each  grade  194  points, 
and  using  the  average  for  the  month  of 
January  1956  would  lower  it  144  points. 

Mr.  KERR.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen 
pointy  would  be  2.15  cents  a  pound,  and 
that  alternative  would  be  available  to 
the  Secretary,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  using  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  first  6  months  in  the  14  mar¬ 
kets  he  would  lower  the  price  support 
level  for  each  grade  194  points. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  practically  2  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  he  chose  to  use 
the  average  for  the  month  of  January 
1956,  he  would  lower  it  144  points.  I 
am  informed  by  the  Department  that 
the  Secretary  has  a  right  to  take  the 
average  premiums  and  discounts  of  the 
first  6  months  of  the  current  marketing 
year,  or  the  average  of  the  first  4  months, 
or  the  average  for  the  month  of  January 
1956,  or  he  could  use  the  1955  loan  sched¬ 
ule.  Thus  he  could  vary  the  amount 
by  which  the  price  support  level  for  each 
grade  will  be  reduced,  if  the  seven- 
eighths-inch  standard  is  changed  to 
average  of  the  crop,  by  anywhere  from 
136  points  to  215  points. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  at  the  close  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  a  table  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Cotton  Council. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senator  placing  the 


table  in  the  Record  at  any  point  other 
than  during  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  said,  at  the  close 
of  the  Senator’s  remarks. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  table  is  prepared  by 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  but  I  in¬ 
vite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  not  considering  including  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  estimate  prepared  by  the 
National  Cotton  Council.  The  Senate 
has  before  it  a  provision  in  a  bill  which, 
if  passed  by  the  Congress,  will  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  under  it  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  whom  I  have 
no  more  confidence  than  I  have  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesse  James,  would  have 
the  authority  to  use  any  one  of  the  aver¬ 
ages  just  read  into  the  Record  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].  On  the  basis  of  the  record 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  my 
expectation  would  be  that  he  would  use 
the  least  favorable  average  available  to 
him  under  the  law.  As  read  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
reduction  would  be  2.15  cents  a  pound, 
which,  on  a  bale  of  cotton  weighing  500 
pounds,  would  be  $10.75. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  have  estimates 
from  every  cotton  council  on  this  earth 
as  to  what  could  be  the  result  if  a  certain 
formula  were  applied,  but  under  the  law 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  cannot  tell 
the  American  cotton  farmer  that  that 
will  be  the  average  applied. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  beg  to  differ,  but  if  the 
Senator,  on  his  own  time  later  on,  would 
care  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  have  him 
show  the  Senator  in  this  bill  wherein 
that  would  be  mandatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  the  compilation  to 
which  he  has  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  KERR.  None  whatever,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
remind  the  Senate  that  it  is  an  estimate 
made  by  the  National  Cotton  Council  of 
what  would  be  the  law  if  a  certain  aver¬ 
age  were  applied  as  indicated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council.  I  also  remind  the 
Senate  that  what  we  are  considering  is 
a  positive  provision  in  the  bill  under 
which,  as  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  apply 
any  number  of  averages,  under  one  of 
which  every  bale  of  cotton  would  be  low¬ 
ered  in  price  at  the  rate  of  2.15  cents  a 
pound.  On  a  500-pound  bale  of  cotton 
that  would  amount  to  $10.75. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  an  uncon¬ 
tested  fact  that  the  average  cotton  farm¬ 
er  is  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
totem  pole  among  all  farmers,  or  is  very 
near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  those  whose  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  will  be  determined  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  there  is  no  group 
which  has  a  lower  average  income  than 
has  the  average  cotton  farmer.  I  ask 
Senators  why,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
would  we  pass  a  bill  purporting  to  be  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer 
which,  under  one  of  its  positive  provi¬ 
sions,  would  in  the  matter  of  average  an¬ 
nual  income  penalize  one  of  the  lowest 
groups  of  all  the  agricultural  groups  to 
the  extent  of  $10.75  a  bale  for  every  bale 
of  cotton  which  may  be  produced  this 
year? 

The  farmers  in  that  group  already 
have  suffered  the  most  drastic  reduction 
of  acreage  of  any  group.  They  have 
been  given  this  year  the  allocation  of 
their  acreage,  and  I  say  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  drastically  low. 

Now  they  are  confronted  with  a  bill 
one  provision  of  which  would  penalize 
them  a  definite  amount  on  every  bale  of 
cotton,  which,  under  one  of  the  averages 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  could  be  as  much  as  $10.75  a  bale. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi, 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
it  might  be  less  than  that,  why  in  the 
guise  of  helping  them  should  we  penal¬ 
ize  them  to  any  extent?  Wherein  is  the 
justification,  in  a  bill  calculated  to  im¬ 
prove  the  economic  welfare  of  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer,  for  a  provision  which  would 
penalize  them  even  $1,  let  alone  $10.75 
a  bale? 

Mr.  President,  the  least  the  Senate 
can  do  in  recognition  of  its  responsibility 
to  the  American  cotton  fanners  is  to 
treat  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  Senate 
will  not  leave  them  in  a  lower  economic 
position  than  it  found  them  when  the 
bill  was  brought  to  the  floor.  For  that 
reason,  this  provision  should  be  elim¬ 
inated,  and  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  so  that  the  support  program 
can  be  carried  forward  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  law  which  would  save  the 
cotton  farmer,  at  least,  from  being  pe¬ 
nalized  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding  me  time  to  discuss  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Exhibit  1 

If  %’s  stays  In  the  law  (sec.  104  stricken 
out),  a  3-cent-per-pound  reduction  in  the 
cotton  price  support  in  1956  as  compared 
with  1955  will  give  a  percent  of  parity  for 
1956  as  follows: 

(a)  Based  on  Middling  %-inch  staple: 

Cents 

1955  support  level  (%-inch  Middling).  31.  70 

Less  3  cents _ _ _ 28.  70 

Percent 

Percent  of  March  modernized  parity 

(34.72) . . .  82% 

Percent  of  parity  below  1955 _  7% 

(b)  Based  on  average  of  crop  (93.8  per¬ 
cent  of  parity) 

Cents 

1955  support  level  for  %’s - 31.  70 

Plus  premium  for  average  grade  and 

staple _  1.  36 


1955  support  level  for  average  grade 
and  staple  (93.8  percent  of  parity)  33.  06 

Less  3  cents _ 30.  06 

Percent 

Percent  of  March  modernized  parity 

(34.72) . .  86.  5 


1955  support _  93.  8 

1956  support _  86.  5 


Percent  of  parity  below  1955 -  7.  3 
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But  a  3-cent  reduction  in  the  average  of 
the  crop  will  result  in  the  following  support 
for  %’s: 

Cents 

1956  support  level  for  average  of  crop 

figured  at  3  cents  below  1955 -  30.  06 

Less  1956  discount  for  %’s  (below 
average  grade  and  staple  based  on 
differences  in  market  for  first  6 
months) _ _ — 1-  94 

1956  support  level  for  %’s - 28.  12 

Percent 

Percent  of  March  modernized  parity 

(34.72) _  81 

Percent  of  parity  below  1955 -  9 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President - 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  please  advise  me  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining  on  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  15  minutes  of 
his  time  remaining.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
is  similar  to  an  amendment  I  have  pro¬ 
posed.  If  this  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to,  cotton  will  be  graded  exactly 
as  it  has  been  graded  in  the  past.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  no  change 
will  be  made.  The  basis  for  parity  will 
be  the  same  that  is  being  guaranteed  the 
five  other  basic  commodities. 

We  have  already  struck  out  90  percent 
of  parity,  and  given  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  right  to  grade  downward 
as  much  as  he  wishes.  In  other  words, 
if  this  gadget  shall  be  placed  in  the  bill, 
what  will  happen  will  be  that  instead 
of  having  about  90  percent  of  parity, 
as  was  the  case  formerly,  there  will  be 
a  sliding  scale  from  about  83  percent 
down  to  68  percent  instead  of  from  90 
percent  down  to  75  percent.  That  is 
what  it  would  amount  to  if  everything 
were  scaled  down.  It  would  be  a  double 
penalty  against  us  cotton  farmers.  In 
other  words,  it  would  amount  to  a  2.15 
cents  reduction  on  every  pound  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Everyone  of  the  grades  based  on 
the  length  of  staple  will  be  changed  if 
the  provision  remains  as  it  is  in  the  bill 
at  present.  I  am  against  that  for  many 
reasons.  It  would  lower  the  price  of 
cotton,  so  far  as  placing  supports  under 
cotton  is  concerned;  and  I  think  that 
would  be  wrong  and  disastrous. 

We  are  already  leaving  it  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  slide  the  scale 
down.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  at 
this  time  wants  to  provide  another 
gadget  which  will  make  certain  that  the 
scale  will  have  to  be  slid  down  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  in  addition  to  this  other 
penalty. 

Therefore,  I  am  trying  to  show  that 
if  this  amendment  shall  not  be  adopted, 
there  will  be  a  second  reduction  in  the 
cotton -support  price.  The  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  help  the  cotton 
farmer. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing.  Heretofore  we  have  had  seven- 
eighths  staple  cotton  as  the  average. 


That  is  where  the  start  is  made  in  estab¬ 
lishing  grades  for  the  parity  price  to  be 
placed  upon  cotton.  What  will  the 
amendment  do?  It  will  slip  out,  so  to 
speak,  the  seven-eighths  staple  cotton 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  could  raise  the  length 
to  fifteen-sixteenths,  or  he  could  go  to 
1  inch.  If  he  went  to  an  inch,  it  would 
change  the  price  of  cotton  4.30  cents. 
That  could  be  done  under  the  pending 
bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

Let  no  one  think  that  parity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  market  price  of 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  dealt  with.  The  commodity  has 
a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  parity  price, 
whatever  amount  may  be  placed  under 
it  as  a  support.  If  that  were  not  so,  why 
should  we  be  talking  about  reducing  the 
amount  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  world  market?  That  argument 
would  not  be  good  if  the  price  did  not 
fall  to  the  amount  fixed  as  the  parity 
price  for  the  commodity. 

We  hear  it  said  that  we  should  meet 
the  world  market  price  be  reducing  the 
parities.  If  reducing  the  parities  does 
not  change  the  prices,  how  can  a  reduc¬ 
tion  enable  farmers  to  meet  the  world 
market? 

I  maintain  that,  despite  argument  to 
the  contrary,  those  who  will  listen  for 
1  minute  will  be  convinced  that  the 
amount  of  parity  placed  under  a  com¬ 
modity  will  have  a  tendency  to  set  the 
price  of  that  commodity,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  on  the  world  market, 
also. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  arguing  that  this  gadget 
should  be  removed  from  the  bill,  in  order 
that  the  parity  basis  will  be  advanced 
to  its  rightful  former  historic  position. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  will  acknowledge  that 
if  the  gadget  shall  remain  in  the  bill,  it 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  parity  which 
will  be  offered.  Anyone  else  would  have 
to  agree.  That  being  so,  I  am  asking  for 
one-half  fair  treatment.  I  say  “one- 
half”  because  the  Senate  has  already 
rejected  90-percent  supports  over  my 
protest. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  attach  my 
amendment  to  the  bill  in  order  that  a 
double  jeopardy  will  not  be  imposed  on 
the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Sliding  parity  is  bad  enough,  but  to 
change  the  staple  length  upon  which 
sliding  parity  is  based  will  ruin  every 
cotton  farmer  in  the  country. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  without  my  amend¬ 
ment,  we  will  be  selling  the  cotton  farmer 
short. 

Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  sell  the  cotton 
farmer  short.  No  one  in  this  Senate 
has  plugged  for  and  worked  harder  for 
90  percent  of  parity  than  I.  I  believe 
it  is  the  basis  upon  which  any  successful 
farm  program  must  be  built.  But  this 
bill  not  only  guts  90  percent  of  parity 
for  all  the  basic  commodities  but  applies 
additional  penalties  against  cotton. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  fair  with  the 
cotton  farmers  of  this  Nation  and  vote 
for  my  amendment.  We  would  be  doing 
the  cotton  farmers  of  this  Nation  a  grave 
injustice  if  we  do  not  pass  this  amend¬ 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  expired. 

The  Chair  announces  ,that  the  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  will  be 
controlled  by  the  minority  leader,  in  view 
of  the  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  he  is  supporting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  desired  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  request? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Five  minutes,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  statement 
made  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  use  a  whole  series  of  average 
grades  for  cotton.  I  am  frank  to  con¬ 
fess  that  I  do  not  know,  under  what 
theory  that  was  announced.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  takes  an  oath  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  law.  I  believe  he  would  do  so. 
If  so,  he  would  have  no  trouble  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  average  grades  of  cot¬ 
ton  were  during  a  particular  year. 

It  so  happens  that  this  proposal  would 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1949. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  cotton 
farmers  in  this  country  see  themselves 
gradually  losing  their  market,  and  feel 
that  instead  of  continuing  to  lose  their 
market,  their  cotton  should  be  more 
realistically  priced,  they  should  have  the, 
opportunity  to  have  it  so  priced. 

I  am  not  quarreling  about  what  the 
price  of  cotton  shall  be.  All  I  point  out 
is  that  gradually,  year  by  year,  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  has  shrunk,  and  the  for¬ 
eign  market  has  shrunk.  We  will  not  get 
it  back  by  raising  the  price  of  cotton. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  particular  provision  of  the 
bill  it  was  recognized  that  by  it  cotton 
prices  would  be  reduced.  It  was  stated 
frankly  in  the  committee,  and  it  was 
understood  by  every  Senator  who  voted 
upon  it,  that  the  provision  would  effect 
a  reduction  in  cotton  prices.  The  pres¬ 
ent  grade  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  is 
not  what  the  average  grades  are 
throughout  the  Nation.  Actually,  cot¬ 
ton,  when  it  was  supported  at  90  percent, 
with  this  provision  in  the  law  with  re¬ 
spect  to  seven-eighth  inch  grades,  was 
getting  94  or  95  percent  price  supports. 
That  was  understood,  and  I  think  it  was 
understood  thoroughly.  The  result  of 
that  operation  was  to  put  cotton  too  high. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
By  changing  the  gadget,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  had  made  it  one- 
eighth  inch,  what  would  he  have  given? 
If  he  had  changed  it  to  1  inch,  what 
would  the  farmer  have  received?  By  that 
calculation  he  would  have  obtained  100 
percent,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  I  am  sorry; 
the  Senator  did  not  follow  what  I  said. 
I  said  the  average  grades  were  above 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  passed  the  grades  were  about 
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fifteen-sixteenths.  I  believe  now  they 
are - 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
They  are  about  1  inch. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  started  to  say 
they  were  about  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed. 
At  present,  they  are  about  thirty-one 
thirty-seconds,  or  close  to  1  inch. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  that  were  changed  to  1  inch,  the 
parity  would  be  changed  to  100  percent, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No,  of  course  not. 
I  hope  the  Senator  recognizes  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  a  90-percent  price  sup¬ 
port  on  cotton  with  1  inch  as  the  basis, 
there  will  be  90  percent  supports.  But  if 
there  is  a  90-percent  price  support,  and 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  is  used  as  a 
base,  the  support  price  will  be  93,  94,  or 
95  percent;  somewhere  within  that 
range.  Everyone  who  has  been  dealing 
with  the  problem  will  understand  that 
this  particular  language  was  included 
for  that  purpose.  Certainly  I  know  it 
best  of  all,  because  the  provision  is  in  a 
law  that  happens  to  bear  my  name  as  its 
sponsor. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
cotton  acreage  and  to  bring  cotton  under 
control,  we  arbitrarily  included  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  set  the  base  at  seven - 
eighths  of  an  inch,  recognizing  that  if 
the  price  levels  were  at  90  percent,  the 
cotton  producer  would  receive  more  than 
90  percent.  Everyone  understood  that 
thoroughly;  there  was  no  mystery  about 
it. 

I  say  now  that  if  there  is  objection  to 
changing  the  figure  to  a  realistic  factor, 
we  shall  only  be  trying  to  say  that  if  the 
support  level  shall  be  brought  down  to 
85  percent,  the  cotton  farmer  will  still 
be  getting  90  percent. 

We  might  as  well  understand  that  if  it 
is  preferred  that  it  be  kept  on  the  old 
basis,  the  Secretary  can  handle  it  admin¬ 
istratively.  However,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  about  this  provision.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  the  right,  if  he 
wishes,  to  bring  the  support  level  on  cot¬ 
ton  down  to  75  percent  of  parity.  If 
Senators  want  it  brought  down  to  75 
percent  of  parity,  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  supply  situation  in  regard  to 
cotton  is  such  that  the  Secretary  can 
bring  the  price  down  to  75  percent  of 
parity. 

It  was  believed  it  would  be  a  simpler 
process  to  move  the  grade  up  to  the  basis 
of  the  average  grade.  Thereafter,  as  the 
years  went  by,  and  the  grade  got  to  be  an 
inch,  and  then  an  inch  and  one  thirty- 
second,  and  so  forth,  it  would  be  re¬ 
flected,  ordinarily,  in  prices  paid  across 
the  country,  and  we  would  not  have  an 
arbitrary  standard. 

What  is  done  is  immaterial  to  me.  If 
the  Senate  wants  to  change  it  back,  and 
then  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
drop  the  figure  5  percentage  points,  the 
action  will  not  help  a  single  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  Secretary  will  have  to  put 
the  level  at  such  a  point  that  he  can  move 
some  of  the  cotton.  With  a  14  million 
bale  surplus,  with  also  a  14  million  bale 
crop,  and  a  supply  of  25  million  bales  of 
cotton  on  hand,  no  Secretary  would  be 
expected  not  to  recognize  what  the  sit¬ 
uation  was. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  May  I  have  1  or  2 
minutes  more? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  5  additional  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  that  when 
we  vote  on  the  pending  proposal,  we  will 
not  vote  for  it  on  the  theory  that  we 
would  be  helping  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  country.  I  think  cotton  farmers, 
generally,  have  asked  for  elimination  of 
the  seven-eighths  standard,  and  have 
asked  that  the  average  grade  standard 
be  adopted.  Cotton  organization  after 
cotton  organization  has  asked  that  that 
be  done. 

Perhaps  there  should  not  be  evidence 
given  of  what  the  true  support  level  is, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  help  matters  by 
kidding  farmers  on  the  situation  at  all. 

I  further  hope  the  language  put  in  the 
bill,  and  put  in  the  bill  by  majority  vote, 
will  be  retained.  It  is  true  it  will  reduce 
cotton  prices.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  heard  me  say  it  inside  the 
committee.  I  repeat  it  now.  Again,  we 
must  deal  with  the  situation  frankly,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  we  can 
have  a  whole  rainbow  of  prices,  out  of 
which  the  Secretary  must  make  a  selec¬ 
tion.  We  must  work  on  the  theory  that 
the  Secretary  understands  what  a  pro¬ 
vision  calling  for  average  price  is.  Hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  oath  of  office  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  law,  we  must  assume  he  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  law.  He  knows  what  the 
average  price  is. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  to  take  out  that 
language,  I  hope  we  proceed  to  take  it 
out  by  vote,  knowing  it  cannot  help  the 
cotton  farmer,  that  it  runs  contrary  to 
the  principle  which  cotton  farmers  have 
been  asking  to  have  adopted,  and  that 
by  changing  it  there  might  be  obtained 
a  different  level  of  parity  than  that 
announced  to  the  American  public. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  seven- 
eights  level  is  not  realistic  when  the 
average  is  well  above  that,  and  we  will 
be  better  off  to  take  the  language  in  the 
bill  rather  than  to  start  to  tamper  with 
it  by  striking  it  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  time  to  be  used  on  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  do  the 
proponents  desire  to  use  any  more  time? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No;  not  now.  The 
proponents  started  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  and  then  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  spoke.  I 
thought  the  opponents  would  want  to 
use  some  time  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
sides  yield  back  the  unused  time? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No;  we  do  not  yield 
back  anything.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
desires  to  be  recognized  at  this  time.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  see  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  The  Chair  suggests  that  if  any 
other  Senator  desires  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter,  he  be  heard  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  proponents  have  used  20  minutes  and 
the  opponents  have  used  only  7  or  8 
minutes.  ' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  have  been  yielded  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  base  used  for  fixing 
price  supports  for  all  basic  commodities 
except  cotton  is  the  average  grade. 
The  committee  voted  to  establish  the 
average  grade  as  the  basis  for  fixing  sup¬ 
port  prices  for  cotton.  The  pending 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  would  strike  out  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  establishes  the  average 
grade  as  the  base  for  cotton  supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  why 
cotton  should  be  especially  favored  in 
this  respect  over  all  the  other  basic 
commodities. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  proceed  with 
a  good  program  to  build  up  the  use  of 
cotton  in  this  country,  and  to  reestab¬ 
lish  our  cotton  export  business,  bringing 
it  up  to  10  million  bales,  where  it  used 
to  be,  instead  of  2  million  bales,  a  figure 
which  certainly  will  continue  if  we  do 
not  make  any  changes — then  we  should 
have  a  realistic  base  on  which  to  fix 
price  supports  for  cotton. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  disastrous  to 
the  cotton  growers,  the  cotton  industry, 
and  to  the  general  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  adopt  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  and 
Georgia. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  want  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
how  much  cotton  is  produced  in  his 
State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Vermont  produces  no 
cotton. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  Vermont  is  in  a  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  is  not  constantly  trying  to  see 
how  much  it  can  get  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  observation.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  willing  for  him  to  have  a 
child’s  part  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
for  a  parent’s  part. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  desire  any 
more  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas,  and  if  so,  for  how  long? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  1  or  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  yields  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  what  has  been  said  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  The 
Senate  has  already  defeated  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  proposal  for  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  now,  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  we  shall  be  cutting  the 
price  the  cotton  farmers  will  receive  for 
the  cotton  they  produce.  That  means 
not  only  those  who  produce  seven- 
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eighths  staple,  but  all  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  country, 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  that  statement  is  not 
correct.  If  the  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  will  the  effect  not  be  to  cut  the 
price  received  by  cotton  farmers  all  over 
the  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  adversely 
affect  every  grade;  that  is,  the  support 
level  for  every  grade  of  cotton  will  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  It  will  affect  every 
grade  of  cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  the  present  condi¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  farmers  are  concerned, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  we  should 
start  decreasing  the  amount  of  money 
the  cotton  farmers  will  receive. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  and  other 
Senators  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  time  to  be  used  on  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  do  the 
proponents  yield  back  their  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  yields  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  considered  the  amendment 
very  seriously  at  the  time  the  commit¬ 
tee  voted  for  90  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  for  cotton  and  other  basics.  I 
took  the  position  then  that  I  would  sup¬ 
port  a  proposal  to  strike  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  the  seven-eighths  provision,  and 
substitute  therefor  the  average  of  the 
crop,  provided  the  90  percent  of  parity 
price  support  provision  for  cotton  were 
retained.  In  addition  to  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  cotton  which  will  result 
from  the  Senate  having  struck  from  the 
bill  the  90  percent  price  support  provi¬ 
sion,  our  failure  now  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  may  mean  a  further  decrease 
in  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  for 
every  grade  of  cotton,  a  reduction  which 
may  run  as  high  as  215  points. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  stated 
a  while  ago,  if  the  1955  loan  schedule  is 
used,  the  support  price  for  every  grade 
of  cotton  will  be  136  points  lower  than 
under  the  present  system.  But  if  the 
average  premiums  and  discounts  in  the 
14  designated  spot  markets  for  the  first 
4  months  of  this  marketing  year  are  con¬ 
sidered,  then  the  possible  reduction  for 
each  grade  will  be  215  points;  and  if  the 
average  of  the  first  6  months  in  the 
14  markets  is  used,  that  will  lower  it 
194  points;  and  if  the  average  for  the 
month  of  January  1956  is  used,  that  will 
mean  a  loss  for  each  grade  of  144  points. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  desire  to 
have  further  time?  If  so,  I  yield  further 
time  to  him. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  simply  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  un¬ 
less  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  further  losses  to  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers.  Now  that  the  Senate  has  struck 
the  mandatory  90  percent  parity  price- 
support  provision  from  the  bill,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  can  lower  the  suppert  level  for 
cotton  to  75  percent  of  parity,  which  will 
mean  a  loss  of  from  5  to  6  cents  a  pound. 
In  addition  to  this,  our  failure  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  will  cause  a 
further  loss  of  from  1.36  cents  up  to  2.15 
cents,  depending  on  the  period  the  Secre¬ 
tary  selects  for  his  determination  of 
premiums  and  discounts  on  the  markets. 
As  I  pointed  out,  if  he  selects  the  period 
which  was  used  last  year,  that  will  mean 
a  loss  of  1.36  cents.  If  he  takes  the  first 
4  months  of  the  current  marketing  year 
that  will  mean  a  loss  of  2.15  cents.  As  I 
understand  the  law  provision  in  the  bill, 
the  Secretary  has  full  discretion  in  se¬ 
lecting  whatever  period  he  desires. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  he  shares  my  belief  that  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  we  shall  have 
permanently  reduced  the  price  of  cotton 
to  the  cotton  producers  of  the  Nation 
whatever  farm  program  we  may  adopt 
hereafter  by  the  amount  involved,  which 
would  average  around  2  cents  a  pound. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  change  the  system  and 
base  for  the  entire  market  and  the  en¬ 
tire  cotton  industry,  including  the  mill¬ 
ing  and  the  purchase  of  cotton,  it  will  be 
virtually  impossible  to  get  the  market 
back,  regardless  of  whatever  farm  pro¬ 
gram  we  may  adopt  in  the  future,  and  to 
undertake  to  repair  the  fortunes  of  the 
cotton  farmers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct.  The  position  stated 
a  while  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  as  I  recall,  was  that  unless  some 
effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton,  we  shall  continue  to  lose  our  mar¬ 
kets  abroad;  and  therefore  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  some  device  to  decrease  the 
price.  Elimination  of  the  %-inch  pro¬ 
vision  is  one  of  the  devices  that  is  being 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  effect  of  changing  from 
middling  %-inch  cotton  to  the  average 
grade  and  staple  for  purposes  of  price 
support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Middling  %  Provision 

Under  section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  appropriate  adjust¬ 
ments  may  be  made  in  the  support  price  for 
differences  in  grade,  type,  staple,  quality, 
location,  and  other  factors.  These  adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made  in  such  manner  that 
the  average  support  price  for  the  commodity 
will  on  basis  of  anticipated  incidence  of  per¬ 
tinent  factors  be  equal  to  level  of  support 
determined  as  provided  in  the  act.  Upland 
cotton  is  now  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  the  last  sentence  above,  and  in  lieu  there¬ 
of,  the  required  level  of  support  is  applied 
directly  to  middling  %-inch  cotton. 


Section  104  of  Senate  bill  3183  would  elim¬ 
inate  Middling  %-inch  as  a  base  quality  of 
upland  cotton  for  purposes  of  price  support, 
and  the  level  of  support  would  be  determined 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  other  commodities; 
i._e„  the  average  support  price  established 
at  a  level  equal  to  the  support  level  deter¬ 
mined  as  provided  in  the  act.  Since  the  act 
does  not  specify  exactly  how  this  would  be 
accomplished  under  this  provision,  exact 
procedures  of  how  the  program  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  or  exact  computations  in  connection 
with  future  programs  cannot  be  set  forth  at 
this  time.  However,  certain  facts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  provision  can  be  stated  as  follows; 

1.  Extra  long  staple  cotton  is  currently 
covered  by  the  same  provisions  as  would 
cover  upland  cotton  if  section  104  is  enacted. 
Under  the  extra  long  staple  program  in 
recent  years : 

(a)  the  incidence  of  anticipated  quantity 
in  each  quality  (grade  and  staple  combi¬ 
nation)  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  percentage  of  the  cotton  produced 
during  each  of  the  last  5  years  that  fell  with¬ 
in  each  such  quality; 

(b)  a  schedule  of  support  rates  for  the 
various  qualities  which  reflected  the  desired 
differentials  between  such  qualities  was  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  basis  of  the  market  values 
(with  certain  adjustments  as  indicated  be¬ 
low)  for  such  qualities  for  the  various  kinds 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  during  that  part 
of  the  marketing  year  that  had  elapsed; 
and 

(c)  the  weighted  average  determined  by 
multiplying  the  anticipated  quantities  as 
determined  in  (a)  by  the  support  rates  as 
determined  in  (b)  must  equal  the  level  of 
support  determined  as  provided  in  the  act. 
Sealand  cotton  of  a  specific  grade  and 
staple  length  does  not  command  as  high  a 
price  in  the  marketplace  as  the  same  grade 
and  staple  length  of  American-Egyptian 
cotton.  An  average  difference  of  about  5 
cents  per  pound  in  favor  of  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  is  in  effect  under  the  1955 
loan  program.  Also,  in  certain  cases  where 
the  quoted  market  prices  failed  to  reflect 
normal  relationships  between  adjacent  qual¬ 
ities,  support  rates  for  such  qualities  were 
ladjusted  to  a  more  normal  relationship. 
After  all  necessary  adjustments  for  qualities 
or  kinds  of  cotton  have  been  made,  the 
weighted  average  of  all  support  rates  must 
equal  the  support  level  determined  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  act. 

2.  The  enactment  of  section  104  would 
have  the  following  effect  with  respect  to  up¬ 
land  cotton: 

(a)  It  would  lower  the  support  level 
somewhat.  If  the  5 -year  average  incidence 
of  quantities  by  qualities  are  used  (the  same 
as  has  been  used  for  extra  long  staple  cot¬ 
ton  under  past  programs) ,  then  the  schedule 
of  premiums  and  discounts  used  would  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  by  which  the  average 
support  is  lowered.  If  the  1955  loan  sched¬ 
ule  were  used,  it  would  lower  the  level  by 
136  points.  The  average  premiums  and  dis¬ 
counts  in  the  14  designated  spot  markets  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  marketing  year 
would  lower  it  215  points.  The  average  of 
the  first  6  months  in  the  14  markets  would 
lower  it  194  points,  and  the  average  for  the 
month  of  January  1956  would  lower  it  144 
points. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana : 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  eventually  the 
farmers  will  have  a  right  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  will  go  into 
this  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Soutli  Carolina. 
And  if  we  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  come  out  from  under — which  is  the 
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danger  we  face — then  the  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  in  a  terrible  fix. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time;  and  I  desire  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the.  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  without 
charging  to  either  side  the  time  required 
for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  will  be  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remaining  time,  if  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
not  yield  back  all  our  time,  because  we 
still  have  two  speakers.  We  have  used 
only  10  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  is  sought  to  be  stricken  is  a  plain, 
direct  effort  to  injure  cotton,  already  the 
most  poorly  supported  of  all  the  basic 
crops.  Whether  the  amount  taken  from 
each  cotton  producer  is  $8,  $10,  or  $10.50 
a  bale,  there  is  a  direct  effort  to  injure 
the  small  cotton  producer,  and  for  no 
purpose  on  earth  except  to  favor  the  big 
producers  of  cotton  in  a  certain  area  in 
the  United  States.  The  small  producer 
does  not  export  any  cotton.  This  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  is  an  effort  to  make 
the  small  producers  of  cotton  bear  the 
entire  burden,  the  total  cost  of  exporting 
a  crop. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  for  justice.  I 
stood  on  this  floor  when  cotton  prices 
were  first  supported,  and  warned,  in  a 
2 -hour  speech,  that  the  final  result 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  foreign  market. 

All  that  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  is 
simply  to  continue  the  present  standard 
for  Middling  seven-eighths  cotton.  If 
the  cotton  is  less  than  seven-eighths 
Middling,  of  course,  there  is  a  penalty.  If 
it  is  a  little  more  than  seven-eighths, 
there  is  a  slight  premium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  1  minute. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  additional  time. 

The  difference  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  small  cotton  farmer  to  make  a  modest 
profit  on  his  cotton.  Everything  else  we 
hear  said  by  anyone  is  in  behalf  of  the 
big  cotton  producer,  or  in  behalf  of  plac¬ 


ing  the  burden  upon  the  small  cotton 
farmer,  to  carry  the  cost  of  the  cotton  ex¬ 
port  program. 

No  increase  has  been  given  cotton.  The 
90  percent  of  parity  provision  is  thrown, 
out.  If  the  90  percent  were  in  the  bill, 
there  would  be  some  reason  for  changing 
the  basis  for  classifying  cotton.  But  that 
provision  has  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  definitely 
in  behalf  only  of  the  large  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  rayon  manufacturing 
group.  It  cannot  help  anyone  else.  I 
am  not  attacking  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  but  he  has  already  shown  that 
he  is  most  eager  to  reduce  the  price  of 
cotton  in  this  country.  I  think  no  man 
can  doubt  that. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  bill  which 
would  help  the  most  distressed  element 
in  our  agriculture.  We  ai’e  asking  only 
that  the  present  standard  for  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  cotton  be  continued. 

That  would  help  the  small  farmer,  but 
not  a  great  deal.  However,  it  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  difference  between  his  ability, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  continue  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
bankruptcy  and  abandonment  of  cotton 
by  the  small  cotton  producer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  reaching  the  end  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  which  began  more  than  a  year  ago  in 
a  careful  study  made  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  to  ascertain  why  American 
agriculture  was  losing  its  export  markets. 
That  subcommittee  was  headed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland].  I  have 
watched  him  in  action  for  more  than  a 
year.  I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  and  also  a  member  of  the  full  com¬ 
mittee.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  a  fuller  grasp  of  the  situation, 
and  of  the  reason  why  American  cotton 
has  lost  its  export  market,  than  has 
any  other  Senator.  I  exclude  for  that 
purpose  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  who  has  al¬ 
most  as  complete  a  grasp  of  the  cotton 
situation  in  all  its  aspects  as  one  man 
could  have. 

There  has  been  traditional  rivalry  in 
the  Senate  committee,  in  the  markets, 
and  in  the  entire  field  of  cotton,  between 
the  new  West  and  the  old  South,  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  program  in  the  bill,  I 
have  seen  complete  cooperation  between 
Representatives  of  the  new  West  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators  from  cotton-producing  States  of 
the  old  South. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cotton  has  lost 
its  foreign  market  simply  because  the 
price-support  program  has  been  too 
high.  Testimony  of  witnesses  from  the 
Cotton  Council,  the  cotton  cooperatives, 
the  textile  industry,  and  others,  clearly 
showed  that  to  be  the  case.  Everyone 
realized  that  cotton  had  lost  is  foreign 
market  simply  because  the  price-support 
program  had  been  too  high.  One  of 
the  unrealistic,  unofficial  features  which 
has  made  it  too  high  is  the  very  thing 
which  is  involved  in  this  particular  pro¬ 
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vision  of  the  bill,  which  is  sought  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  pending  amendment. 

Senators  argue  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  bring  temporary 
relief  to  some.  Perhaps  that  is  true;  but 
it  would  bring  temporary  relief  at  terrific 
cost,  namely,  the  continuance  of  artifi¬ 
cial  price  supports  at  levels  which  would 
continue  to  ban  our  cotton  from  the 
export  market. 

This  program  has  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  various  aspects.  This  is 
only  one  of  them.  The  standard  by 
which  cotton  price  support  would  be 
fixed  is  based  not  on  the  average  of  cot¬ 
ton  production,  but  upon  one  of  the 
lowest  facets  of  cotton  production,  seven- 
eighths-inch  staple,  which  is  grown  only 
in  a  relatively  small  area  of  our  country. 

Some  of  us  have  been  accused  of  want¬ 
ing  to  legislate  against  the  area  which 
produces  the  very  short-staple  cotton, 
notably  central  Texas.  Nothing  is  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  fact.  This  reduction 
would  apply  all  the  way  through  the 
scale. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  a  moment. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  cotton 
exactly  the  same  average  standard 
which  is  now  applicable  to  wheat,  rice, 
corn,  tobacco,  and  oats.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  as  the  fair  way  to  begin  to 
figure  what  the  price  supports  should  be. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  %-Middling  cotton  is  nowhere  near 
the  lowest  grade  of  cotton.  It  runs  all 
the  way  down  to  lint. 

I  also  remind  the  Senator  that  it  is 
not  Texas  alone  that  makes  % -cotton  in 
certain  counties.  It  is  every  part  of  the 
Cotton  Belt,  during  some  years — and 
they  come  often — when  the  staple  does 
not  fully  lengthen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  that  statement.  It  is  true  that 
appearing  before  our  subcommittee  and 
later  before  the  full  committee  came 
representatives  and  spokesmen  from  the 
area  in  central  Texas  which  I  mentioned, 
claiming  that  this  measure  would  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  hurtful  to  them.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows  full  well  that  it  would  not  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  hurtful  to  anyone,  but  would 
apply  to  cotton  production  exactly  the 
same  standard,  that  is  the  average  grade 
of  cotton. 

Mil  GEORGE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  know  anything  of  the 
sort.  If  he  did  know  it,  he  would  not  op¬ 
pose  the  provision  in  the  bill.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia,  on  the  other  hand, 
knows  that  the  provision  will  cost  every 
cotton  producer,  whatever  his  product, 
anywhere  from  $7  to  $8  a  bale,  or  even 
$10  or  $12  a  bale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  a  few  more  minutes? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
time.  If  I  have  some  time  remaining 
later,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  is  exactly  right.  This 
is  a  realistic  statement  of  a  standard 
similar  to  that  which  is  applied  to  every 
other  basic  commodity.  It  is  absolutely 
wrong  to  continue  the  application  of  a 
standard  which  is  unfair  to  the  other 
commodities  and  which  puts  cotton  in 
such  a  class  that  what  appears  to  be  a 
90  percent  support  price,  as  we  had  in 
the  past,  is  in  fact  sizably  larger  than 
that,  and  will  always  keep  the  price  sup¬ 
port  unrealistic  as  compared  with  what 
we  must  have  by  way  of  price  m  order 
to  recapture  the  export  markets. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  the  committee  inserted  in 
the  bill  to  anchor  the  support  price  of 
cotton  at  the  average  grade  and  staple 
of  the  crop  was  requested  by  the  vast 
majority  of  organizations  of  cotton 
farmers  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
requested  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cotton  farm  organizations  from  every 
area  of  the  cotton  belt. 

They  realized  they  had  a  problem. 
This  is  the  first  industry  and  the  first 
group  of  farmers  that  have  made  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  price  support  as  it 
applies  to  the  parity  formula  be  slightly 
reduced.  It  is  based  on  %-inch  cotton, 
one  of  the  shortest  and  least  desirable 
kinds  of  cotton  produced. 

In  the  year  1953  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  American  cotton  production  was 
%-inch  cotton.  Every  other  farm  com¬ 
modity  is  supported  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  crop.  Cotton  used  to  be 
so  supported  at  one  time.  Cotton  was  in 
the  same  position  with  every  other  com¬ 
modity.  However,  during  the  war,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  action  of  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator,  former  Senator  Bankhead  had 
an  amendment  adopted — it  was  a 
gadget — which  based  the  support  price 
on  the  %-inch  cotton,  for  the  reason  that 
under  the  law  the  Price  Administrator 
was  required  not  to  place  a  ceiling  price 
on  cotton  below  parity. 

To  evade  the  law,  he  based  the  ceiling 
price  on  textiles  so  low  that  the  mills 
could  not  pay  parity  for  cotton.  This 
was  a  device  to  push  the  cotton  price  up. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  should  know  what  y8-inch 
cotton  has  been  the  historic  base  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  100  years.  It  was  changed  by  a 
regulation  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1939  and  1940.  As  soon  as 
Congress  got  around  to  it,  it  put  it  back 
where  it  had  been  for  100  years. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Seven-eighths  mid¬ 
dling  used  to  be  the  standard  for  the 
crop.  However,  because  of  improved 
agricultural  practices,  that  has  come  up 
to  where  trading  in  the  futures  ex¬ 
changes  is  based  on  middling  inch  cot¬ 
ton,  and  less  than  3  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  y8-inch. 


In  1955  wheat  had  95  percent  support 
price.  As  a  result  for  cotton  being  an¬ 
chored  at  %-inch,  the  support  price  for 
cotton  in  that  year  was  93.8  percent.  In 
other  words,  cotton  was  supported  cot¬ 
ton  at  prices  above  90  percent.  In  vot¬ 
ing  against  the  amendment  and  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  action  of  the  committee,  we 
would  be  doing  what  the  vast  majoirity 
of  the  cotton  farmers  have  requested  us 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  laugh  off  eco¬ 
nomics.  As  I  said  yesterday,  cotton 
must  be  placed  in  a  better  competitive 
position  with  synthetic  fibers.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  program  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  announced.  In  1955, 
rayon  displaced  978,000  bales  of  cotton. 
There  are  now  under  construction  $155 
million  worth  of  new  rayon  plants.  The 
vast  majority  of  cotton  farmers  want  to 
keep  cotton  competitive.  They  realize 
that  they  must  meet  the  competition  of 
the  synthetics  if  they  are  to  say  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  support  an  amendment  which 
would  leave  this  matter  to  a  vote  of  the 
cotton  farmers? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  now  what 
the  organizations  of  farmers  have  re¬ 
quested. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Just  a  minute.  I 
yielded  for  a  question  only.  The  record 
will  sustain  what  I  have  said.  The  or¬ 
ganizations  of  cotton  farmers  have  re¬ 
quested  it.  What  it  will  do  is  that  it  will 
tend  to  stop  rayon  expansion. 

The  argument  is  made  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  will  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  by 
$10  or  $12  a  bale.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  has  stated,  if  the  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  under  the  sliding  scale  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  reduce  the 
support  price  and  make  up  the  136  points 
or  $8  a  bale.  In  my  judgment,  the  price 
of  cotton  will  not  be  increased  or  de- 
creased 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Every  segment  of 
the  cotton  industry — millers,  shippers, 
farmers,  and  compressmen — believe  it 
is  a  necessary  provision  for  a  prosperous 
cotton  economy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  Senator  from  California  will¬ 
ing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  have  any  additional 
time  remaining,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  remaining  time,  if  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time  in  oppo¬ 
sition.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  withhold  his  sug¬ 
gestion? 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  glad  to  with¬ 
hold  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired  or  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
correct  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  could  use 
some  time  on  the  bill,  if  he  were  so  dis¬ 
posed  to  do.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  Mr.  President,  I  request  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  either  been  used 
up  or  has  been  yielded  back.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested,  and  the  Secretary  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  has  been  withheld.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  have  to  be  in  order,  so  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  may  hear  what  is 
said  to  the  Chair.  All  time  for  debate  on 
the  amendment  has  been  either  used  or 
returned.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
beginning  with  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  4  on  page  4. 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  “105” 
and  insert  “104”;  line  15,  strike  out  “106” 
and  insert  “105”;  and  line  24,  strike  out 
“107”  and  insert  “106.” 

The  PRESIDING'  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (when  his 
name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
MillikinI  .  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Clements!.  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.” 

Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clements]  and  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  in  the 
State,  and,  if  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
likin  ]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  his  pair  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  has  been  announced 
previously. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 42 


Barkley 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Bible 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Daniel 

Langer 

O’Mahoney 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Russell 

Ervin 

Long 

Scott 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

George 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Hennings 

McNamara 

Welker 

Hill 

Monroney 

NAYS— 47 

Young 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Pa. 

Allott 

Eastland 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Flanders 

Payne 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

Potter 

Beall 

Gore 

Purtell 

Bender 

Green 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bricker 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Ives 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Stennis 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kennedy 

Thye 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Dull 

Malone 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Bridges 

Clements 

Kefauver 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Dirksen 

Miilikin 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
George,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kerr,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desires  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  another  amendment,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  shall  not  lose  the  floor.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clements]  for  himself  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Barkley],  designated  as 
A-2-21-56,  was  agreed  to,  and  I  ask  that 
the  motion  lie  on  the  table, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  received  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4  lines  10 
and  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “not 
less  than  80  percent  nor  more  than  90 
percent”  and  insert  in  lieu  therof  “not 
less  than  90  percent.” 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  very  clear.  It  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  scale  of  “not  ldss  than  80 
percent  nor  more  than  90  percent”  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  that  90- 
percent  supports  on  dairy  products  be 
made  mandatory. 

I  shall  state  the  reason  for  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  if  al¬ 
lowed  discretion,  will  support  dairy 
products  at  only  80  percent.  I  think  that 
is  discrimination  against  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  He  is  being  treated  as  a  second-class 
citizen.  However,  I  talked  at  length  on 
this  amendment  when  it  was  submitted. 
Anything  I  would  say  now  would  be 
largely  repetitious. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment:  I  am 
merely  going  to  ask  for  a  voice  vote. 

If  any  Senator  cares  to  address  the 
Senate  on  the  amendment,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  time  to  him.  Otherwise,  I  ask 
for  an  immediate  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  much  time 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there  was 
quite  a  fight  in  the  committee  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  milk  section.  I  have  spoken 
repeatedly  before  city  groups  and  farm 
groups  in  relation  to  the  milk  situation 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  myself 
have  been  a  dairy  farmer  since  1916. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  could  buy 
machinery  at  30  to  40  percent  of  what 
we  have  to  pay  now.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  could  get  labor  at  one -third  of 
what  we  have  to  pay  now. 

The  result  is,  Mr.  President,  that  by 
and  large,  except  in  certain  areas,  the 
milk  farmers  in  my  State  are  not  get¬ 
ting  what  might  be  called  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  a  reasonable  return  for 
what  they  produce. 

Or,  putting  it  another  way,  the  milk 
farmers  are  earning  from  11  cents  to  41 
cents  an  hour,  when  they  themselves  can 
go  into  the  cities  and  make  from  a  dollar 
up  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  an  hour. 
The  result  is  that  there  are  foreclosures, 
and  farmers  are  going  out  of  business. 

While  I  am  speaking  essentially  on 
behalf  of  the  small  farmer,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  national  interest. 

The  national  interest  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  in  maintaining  and  preserving 
the  productivity  of  this  country.  If  we 
let  the  dairy  business  go  haywire,  so  to 
speak,  we  shall  let  the  soil  of  this  country 
go  to  pieces.  The  best  fertilizing  agent 
is  the  dairy  cow,  and  it  preserves  the 
productive  condition'-of  the  soil. 


We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  conditions 
which  affect  different  segments  of  our 
society.  We  have  protected  labor  by  a 
minimum  wage.  We  have  increased  the 
salaries  of  our  public  servants,  our  legis¬ 
lators,  our  administrators,  and  our  judi¬ 
cial  officers,  in  order  that  they  may  get 
a  living  wage.  We  have  subsidized  pub¬ 
lishers  of  our  newspapers  and  magazines 
by  distributing  their  products  at  below 
the  cost  thereof.  We  have  subsidized 
those  who  carry  our  mails  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made 
up  the  deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  have  appropriated  through 
the  years  millions  of  dollars  for  improv¬ 
ing  harbors  on  our  coasts,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  betterment  of  a  certain 
class  or  group  of  cities.  When  floods  or 
other  acts  of  nature  have  destroyed 
property,  the  public  purse  has  been 
called  on  to  aid  and  assist.  We  have 
subsidized  the  shipping  industry. 

Yet,  when  it  comes  to  sustaining  the 
backbone  of  America — the  American 
farmer,  who  is  caught  in  a  squeeze — • 
we  sometimes  hear  it  called  socialism. 

I  am  interested  primarily  in  seeing  to 
it  that  that  segment  of  America  which 
has  always  been  the  backbone  is  not  so 
depleted  that,  in  the  generations  to 
come,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  produce 
the  food  that  is  necessary. 

COMMENDATION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
FARMERS’  UNION 

On  this  subject  of  socialism  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  on  this  floor 
recently,  I  should  like  to  make  just  a  few 
observations  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
the  National  Farmers’  Union  which  has 
been  raised  within  the  past  week  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  am  not  going  to  refer 
to  anyone  inside  the  Senate  who  holds 
views  contrary  to  my  own  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union.  But  I  want  to 
say,  in  all  fairness  and  frankness,  that 
I  do  object  most  strenuously,  and  I  dis¬ 
pute  most  vigorously,  the  criticism  which 
is  made  of  this  organization.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  it  is  honest,  it  is  patriotic, 
it  is  acting  in  accordance  with  its  con¬ 
victions — whether  I  happen  to  agree 
with  all  of  its  views  or  not. 

Yes;  I  am  glad  to  defend  this  organ¬ 
ization,  despite  certain  minor  facts — 

(a)  I  have  on  some  occasions  differed 
with  both  the  national  group  and  the 
group  in  my  own  State. 

(b)  Some  few  folks  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  have  in  the  past  opposed  me,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  time  of  election,  which  is 
their  prerogative  or  any  American’s 
prerogative. 

(c)  At  some  times  in  the  past  there 
may  have  been  in  the  organization  some 
few  individuals  holding  a  questionable 
philosophy  of  Government ;  but  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  few  individuals  in  a  group 
is  hardly  unique.  There  is  hardly  an 
organization  in  America — a  church,  vet¬ 
erans’  group,  labor  group,  or  profes¬ 
sional  group — which  has  not  had  some 
undesirables  in  it  at  one  time  or  another. 

But  I  say  very  emphatically  that  the 
National  Farmers’  Union  is  a  law- 
abiding  American  organization;  that  its 
leaders  and  members  are,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  patriotic  citizens  who 
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believe  in  the  Constitution,  the  American 
flag,  and  every  other  symbol  of  our 
national  existence. 

WISCONSIN  FARMERS  UNION 

And  I  want  to  say  a  particular  word 
about  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm¬ 
ers  Union. 

They  are  good,  honest,  hard-working, 
grassroots  farmers.  I  have  seen  them 
countless  times — here  in  Washington  or 
in  my  hometown,  which  is  State  head¬ 
quarters.  I  have  spoken  at  farmers’ 
meetings,  sent  statements  to  Farm  Union 
periodicals,  reprinted  Farm  Union  reso¬ 
lutions  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  have  written  to  members,  telephoned 
to  them,  been  in  their  houses,  met  them 
at  county  fairs,  enjoyed  contacts  with 
them,  as  I  have  with  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange, 
groups  affiliated  with  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  and  others. 

These  Wisconsin  members  of  the 
Farmers  Union  are  as  American  as  folks 
in  any  of  the  other  groups  which  I  have 
mentioned.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  fair,  in  the  slightest,  if  I  were 
to  let  pass  unnoticed  any  unfair  criti¬ 
cism  which  reflects  upon  them  or  which 
compares  some  of  their  views  in  the  same 
breath  as  views  of  the  Communist  Party. 

If  we  are  to  judge  American  organi¬ 
zations  solely  by  whether  or  not  the 
Communist  Party  happens  to  parrot  the 
same  theme,  then  Heaven  help  us. 
For  all  I  know,  the  Daily  Worker  may  in 
its  issue  today  have  an  appeal  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
or  to  the  Crippled  Children’s  Fund. 
Would  that  fact  reflect  on  the  American 
Red  Cross  or  on  the  Crippled  Children’s 
Fund?  Of  course  not. 

Let  us,  therefore,'  in  fairness  and 
frankness,  follow  policies  which  respect 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  differ  with  us 
on  farm  parity  or  any  other  issue. 

AGREEMENT  ON  MANY  ISSUES 

I,  for  one,  am  happy  to  have  agreed 
with  the  Farmers  Union  on  such  vital 
issues  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  rural 
electrification,  rural  phones,  livestock 
disease  research,  and  a  great  many  other 
matters.  We  have,  however,  differed  on 
some  topics.  But,  all  this  aside,  Ameri¬ 
canism  or  un-Americanism  is  a  wholly 
different  matter,  and  no  man’s  or  no 
group’s  patriotism  should  ever  be  un¬ 
fairly  impugned. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  can¬ 
not,  by  legislation,  turn  a  crook  into  an 
angel;  and  I  also  realize  that,  by  legis¬ 
lation,  we  cannot  correct  a  lot  of  our 
economic  ills.  All  we  can  do  is  create 
a  condition  so  that  the  individuals  who 
are  suffering  may  be  given,  for  the  time 
being,  a  palliative.  That  is  what  we  are 
asking  for  the  milk  farmers,  who  are 
producing  milk,  in  certain  sections  of  our 
State,  at  5  and  6  cents  a  quart.  Milk 
cannot  be  produced  profitably  at  that 
price. 

What  are  the  remedies?  The  reme¬ 
dies  are  to  see  to  it  that  for  the  time 
being  the  farmers  will  at  least  be  given 
a  living  wage.  How  will  that  be  done? 
That  is  why  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
price  of  5  and  6  cents  a  quart  will  not 
give  them  a  living  wage.  As  a  result. 


the  land  will  become  vacant  and  unoc¬ 
cupied  and  unproductive. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  come  on  the  floor.  Let  me 
tell  him  that  down  in  the  State  of  Flor¬ 
ida  the  farmers  are  getting  twice  what 
the  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  are  get¬ 
ting  for  their  milk.  . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  suggesting  that  Florida 
farmers  abe  getting  supports  from  the 
Government  is  he? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  not  what  I  said. 
I  am  talking  about  what  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  are  getting  for  their  products. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  simply  wanted  the 
Record  to  be  clear  that  the  Florida 
dairymen  are  not  asking  for  supports 
and  are  not  getting  supports. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Of  course  not.  The  rea¬ 
son  they  are  not  getting  supports  is  that 
they  do  not  need  them.  Yet  the  Wis¬ 
consin  farmers  are  working  every  bit  as 
hard  as  Florida  dairy  farmers  are,  and 
they  are  producing  better  milk  than  is 
produced  in  Florida. 

What  is  the  remedy?  First,  for  the 
time  being,  when  the  patient  is  sick  he 
should  be  given  support,  and  the  support 
should  be  at  least  an  adequate  amount. 
Ninety  percent  would,  I  believe,  produce 
about  $4.20  a  hundred.  $4.20  a  hundred 
would  be  about  10  cents  a  quart. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  must  remember  that  we  can¬ 
not  by  mere  legislation  remedy  an  eco¬ 
nomic  ill.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we 
remove  the  barriers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  that  Wisconsin  milk  can 
be  shipped  into  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  the  best  market  in  the  world 
for  milk  and  milk  products.  But  now 
that  cannot  be  done,  at  present.  We 
often  complain  about  the  creation  of 
economic  barriers  between  countries, 
what  about  the  economic  barrier  that 
has  been  created  by  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia? 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  what  really  is  an  excess  amount 
of  milk;  it  will  not  be  excess  if  there 
is  sufficient  distribution.  But  barriers 
are  being  built  against  the  shipment  of 
milk  to  various  parts  of  our  land — the 
land  of  tire  free  and  the  home  of  the 
privileged.  Who  are  the  privileged? 
If  we  consider  the  price  the  farmers  of 
Maryland  and  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
receive  for  their  milk,  we  find  that  they 
receive  as  much  as  12  or  14  cents  a  quart. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  dairymen,  in  certain 
areas,  are  getting  5  or  6  cents  a  quart. 
The  Wisconsin  dairymen  would  like  to 
ship  milk  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
so  that  the  school  children  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  can  have  plenty  of 
milk,  and  so  that  the  young  people  in  the 
colleges  in  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
have  three  glasses  of  milk  a  day.  Let 
us  remove  the  barriers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi’.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconson  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-.  Bible 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 


Mr.  WILEY,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  milk  producers 
who  are  in  the  Chicago  milkshed  are  not 
getting  the  low  prices  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILEY.  No;  but  they  are  getting 
about  $3.65  a  hundred,  w-hich  is  about  8 
cents  a  quart  net.  That  is  what  they  are 
getting  in  that  milkshed  area,  after  the 
shipping  costs  are  deducted. 

However,  I  am  referring  to  the  great 
number  of  producers  in  our  State  who 
do  not  have  the  privilege  of  shipping 
milk  into  the  isolated  areas  that  are 
provided  under  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  recognizes,  does  he  not, 
that,  after  all,  economics  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  have  some  bearing 
even  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  in  the  Chicago  milkshed 
get  a  satisfactory  price  for  their  product. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  realize  that  the  law  of 
economics  applies.  That  is  why  we  raised 
the  salaries  of  Senators.  But  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  want  to  have  the 
income  of  the  poor  farmers  raised.  We 
have  established  minimum  wages,  so  that 
the  workers  can  live,  but  the  farmer 
should  not  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  will 
not  agree  to  the  removal  of  the  barrier 
that  gives  Virginia  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey  in  Washington,  D.  C.  But  the 
milk  producers  in  Wisconsin,  are  Ameri¬ 
cans,  raise  families,  pay  taxes,  and  want 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  referring  to  dis¬ 
tribution  of  dairy  products.  Last  year 
I  took  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  imperative  need  of  getting  milk 
into  the  schools  of  the  country,  because 
many  of  our  young  men  who  have  gone 
into  the  armed  services  have  been  found 
to  be  physically  defective,  frequently  be¬ 
cause  of  malnutrition.  Milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  the  best  foods  in  the  world  for 
the  development  of  healthy  bodies.  As  a 
result  of  our  activities,  more  milk  was 
supplied  to  the  camps,  and  the  schools. 
But  at  this  time  the  conferees  are  delay¬ 
ing  and  are  not  reporting  the  bill  for 
additional  funds,  so  that  more  milk  may 
be  supplied  to  the  schools.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  thinking  of  the  children  who 
need  the  great  food  that  we  in  Wisconsin 
produce. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  suggested 
that  there  be  established  a  laboratory 
which  would  have  the  specific  assign¬ 
ment  of  engaging  in  research  into  other 
uses  for  milk,  for  food,  and  other  uses. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  point  out 
that,  as  was  stated  yesterday,  nylon  to¬ 
day  is  taking  over  the  cotton  market. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
wearing  a  shirt  made  of  nylon.  If  a 
shirt  can  be  made  from  such  synthetics, 
we  should  be  able  to  use  the  constituent 
parts  of  milk  for  the  production  of  other 
commodities  than  milk  powder,  butter, 
and  cheese.  The  Government  itself 
should  be  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  such  a  laboratory  or  institution.  The 
place  for  it  should  be  in  Wisconsin. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  done 
a  fairly  good  job  in  the  distribution  of 
powdered  milk  and  butter.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  surplus  supplies  of  those 
commodities  have  been  diminished  con¬ 
siderably.  Our  big  problem  is  cheese. 
If  we  could  educate  some  Senators  and 
our  people  to  eat  as  much  cheese  as  they 
should — for  cheese  supplies  the  iron  that 
everyone  needs  in  his  blood — we  would 
begin  a  program  which  would  mean  that 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  surplus  of 
cheese.  And  the  result  would  be  that 
the  farmers  who  are  producing  this  fine 
product  would  receive  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  consider 
the  international  field,  in  which  there  is 
very  great  need  for  these  foodstuffs,  in¬ 
cluding  powdered  milk.  I  myself  fre¬ 
quently  use  Wisconsin  powdered  milk. 
If  it  is  made  into  liquid  milk,  and  then 
is  placed  under  refrigeration,  one  can¬ 
not  tell  the  difference  between  it  and 
other  kinds  of  milk,  particularly  some 
of  the  Virginia  milk.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  inform  my  colleague  that  my 
time  has  almost  expired.  I  do  not  know 
what  arguments  may  be  made  against 
the  amendment.  I  should  like  to  reserve 
some  time,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer 
any  arguments  which  may  be  made 
against  it.  Therefore,  if  my  colleague 
will  do  so,  I  shall  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  he  will  terminate  his  remarks  quite 
quickly. 

Mr.  WILEY.  How  much  time  re¬ 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  my  col¬ 
league  that  I  thought  1  hour  was  avail¬ 
able  to  us. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  unfortunately 
not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
with  the  two  Senators  from  Wisconsin, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  our 
dairymen  will  get  a  good  price,  not  only 
for  milk  that  is  used  in  fluid  form  for 
human  consumption,  but  also  for  milk 
used  for  processing  into  dairy  products. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
a  rather  unsatisfactory  experience  with 
90-percent  supports  for  dairy  products. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  for  the  several 
years  prior  to  1954,  90-percent  supports 
for  dairy  products  were  in  effect.  But 
the  dairymen  did  not  receive  the  full  90 
percent.  Instead,  they  lost  14  percent 
of  their  per  capita  market  for  dairy 
products;  and  even  now,  that  has  not 
been  recovered. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1954,  as  Senators 
will  recall,  the  support  price  for  dairy 
products  was  dropped  to  75  percent  of 
parity.  For  the  first  few  months,  there 
was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  income  of  the 
dairymen;  but  then  it  began  to  pick  up. 
It  picked  up  more  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  than  it  did  in  others.  Since 
then,  we  have  recovered  the  market  for 


approximately  300  million  pounds  of  the 
500  million  pounds  which  were  lost,  in 
the  case  of  butter.  A  year  ago  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  had  on  hand 
266  million  pounds  of  butter.  Today, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
on  hand  only  about  10  million  pounds  of 
butter.  Other  surpluses  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  reduced  accordingly. 

As  I  have  said,  in  the  spring  of  1954 
the  support  price  of  milk  was  fixed  at  75 
percent  of  parity.  But  because  of  the 
increased  consumption,  it  was  possible 
in  the  spring  of  1955  to  increase  the  sup¬ 
port  price  to  78  percent  of  parity.  This 
year,  because  of  still  more  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  including  the  supply  and  demand 
factor,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  set  the  support 
price  at  82  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a 
minute,  Mr.  President. 

However,  in  setting  the  support  prices, 
we  must  set  them  on  a  national  basis. 
Unfortunately  some  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
areas,  have  not  shared  in  the  general 
improvement  which  some  other  parts  of 
the  country  have  experienced.  I  think 
they  are  on  their  way.  The  surpluses  are 
getting  out  of  the  way.  There  is  61  per¬ 
cent  less  butter  in  storage  today  in  the 
important  storage  centers  of  the  country 
than  there  was  a  year  ago. 

Civilian  per  capita  consumption  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  has  gone 
up  21  pounds  per  capita  in  the  past  18 
or  20  months.  Consumption  has  in¬ 
creased  in  the  past  2  years  about  8V2 
billion  pounds,  while  production  has  been 
increasing  about  3  billion  pounds.  So 
we  are  on  the  way. 

We  have  a  problem  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  areas  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  solve,  because,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  manufacturing  milk  is  sup¬ 
ported  at  $3.14  a  hundredweight,  in  Wis¬ 
consin  today  I  find  that  the  price  which 
is  being  paid  by  the  plants  is  $3  a  hun¬ 
dredweight.  The  farmer  is  not  getting 
the  14  cents  additional  which  he  ought 
to  get  under  the  support  program.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  he  is  hot  getting 
it.  I  suppose  some  of  the  plants  cannot 
pass  it  back  and  continue  in  existence. 
Others  may  not  have  the  desire  to  pass 
it  back. 

The  supply  and  demand  situation  is 
straightening  out.  I  hope  that  by  the 
coming  fall  the  market  price  of  all  milk 
in  this  country  will  be  averaging  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  It  averaged  87  percent 
in  February — 97  percent  for  fluid  milk 
and  82  percent  for  manufacturing  milk, 
making  the  average  for  all  milk  87  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  That  is  some  improve¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  mistaken  so  far  as  my  State  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Milk  has  not  averaged  87  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  it  has, 
either;  and  it  is  unfortunate,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  promoting  the 
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sale  of  fluid  milk,  which  is  what  brings 
the  higher  price  to  the  farmer.  The 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  areas 
have  increased  the  consumption  of  milk 
only  2VZ  percent,  barely  keeping  up  with 
the  increase  in  population.  The  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  increased  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  10  percent  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  Twin  Cities  have  increased 
consumption  by  12  percent,  or  even  more. 
However,  the  producers  are  stuck  with 
lower  prices  for  manufacturing  milk. 
That  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  dairy  industry  today.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  return  to  the  90-percent  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  1  minute. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  favor  it.  We  have  the  same 
problem  in  South  Dakota  that  exists  in 
Wisconsin.  Wherever  reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  market  for  manufacturing  milk, 
we  find  that  a  little  gimmick  in  the  bill, 
in  lines  11  and  12  on  page  4,  weakens 
the  effectiveness  of  the  price  supports, 
and  prevents  the  farmer  from  getting 
the  full  price-support  guaranty.  The 
language  is: 

Not  less  than  80  percent  nor  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor  using 
a  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk 
based  on  the  30-month  period  July  1946  to 
December  1948,  both  inclusive. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  a  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  for  manufacturing  milk  that  we 
are  shaved  down. 

The  committee,  in  its  reconstruction 
of  section  105,  took  a  strong  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  direction  of  accomplishing, 
to  a  degree,  what  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
accomplish  to  a  greater  degree — and  I 
think  a  justifiable  degree.  By  selecting 
the  30-month  period  and  changing  the 
formula,  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy's  amendment  would  be  a  longer 
step  in  this  same  commendable  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
As  has  been  stated,  this  amendment 
would  require  dairy  products  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
parity  instead  of  between  80  and  90  per¬ 
cent,  as  is  now  provided  in  the  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  January  15  data,  this 
would  raise  the  minimum  support  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.65  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  or  40  cents  above  the  level 
provided  in  the  bill,  and  50  cents  above 
the  current  support  price.  No  method 
of  controlling  production  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  devised;  supporting  these 
perishable  commodities  at  the  proposed 
90  percent  of  parity  level  may  build  up 
stocks  and  price-support  costs  to  such 
a  point  as  to  endanger  the  entire  price- 
support  program. 
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The  committee  voted  to  place  in  the 
hill,  in  section  105,  a  provision  raising  the 
support  level  of  milk  from  its  present 
range  of  75  percent  to  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  to  the  proposed  new  scale  of  80  per¬ 
cent  to  90  percent  of  parity.  We  also 
provided  that  the  parity  equivalent  for 
manufacturing  milk,  based  upon  a  30- 
month  period,  from  July  1946,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1948,  both  inclusive,  would  be  used 
instead  of  the  moving  base  period. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

The  change  in  the  formula  means  that, 
under  the  present  law,  if  price  support 
remains  at  from  75  to  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  the  minimum  support  price  on  man¬ 
ufacturing  milk  will  be  raised  from  $2.88 
to  $3.25,  a  difference  of  37  cents.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  were  adopted,  it  would 
mean  that  manufacturing  milk  would  be 
supported  at  about  $3.65  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  My  fear  is,  as  I  stated  before 
the  committee,  that  much  of  the  milk 
which  is  now  used  in  the  raw  state  would 
find  its  way  into  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  and,  ultimately  into  CCC  storage. 
As  the  record  shows,  in  the  past  2^  years, 
the  losses  to  the  Government  on  pow¬ 
dered  milk  manufacturing  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  aggregated  almost  $700  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  stated 
that  the  milk  and  brucellosis  bill  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  Senate  side  were  inactive. 
I  should  like  to  state  that  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  the  past  3  or  4  weeks  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  pending  bill  through; 
nevertheless,  I  have,  in  the  meantime, 
made  a  serious  effort  to  get  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  House  side  to  sit  with  us, 
on  the  milk  and  brucellosis  bill,  but  to 
no  avail.  I  tried  to  get  them  to  meet  a 
week  ago  last  Friday,  and  they  were 
unable  to  do  so.  They  asked  that  we 
meet  the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday; 
I  was  available,  but  was  unable  to  get 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  other  Senate 
conferees. 

We  are  confronted  with  this  problem: 
The  House  Members  were  unwilling  to 
take  the  Senate  bill  as  we  approved  it. 
They  have  no  objection  to  providing 
funds  for  the  milk  program,  as  well  as 
the  brucellosis  program,  until  June  30. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  would  like  to 
have  the  Senate  place  in  the  pending 
farm  bill  an  amendment  which  would 
take  care  of  the  situation  from  July  1  on. 
If  we  did  that,  the  conferees  could  meet, 
and  within  10  minutes  we  would  have 
sufficient  money  to  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  first  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  a  question.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  his  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 


tural  problems.  I  think  he  has  been  do¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  job.  Therefore  I  am 
sure  he  is  aware  of  the  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  talked 
about  increasing  the  price-support  level 
to  not  less  than  90  percent,  instead  of 
between  80  and  90  percent.  Can  we  agree 
that  if  we  leave  it  at  from  80  to  90  per¬ 
cent,  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will,  certainly  support  milk  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure,  namely,  80  per¬ 
cent,  because  at  the  present  time  he  is 
supporting  it  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  namely,  75?  For  that  reason,  to 
give  him  the  discretion  of  going  up  to 
90  percent  is  meaningless,  because  he  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  do  it,  and  the  dairy  farmer 
will  still  be  discriminated  against.  Can 
we  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Although  the  mini¬ 
mum  is  75  percent,  milk  is  now  being 
supported  at  82  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  say  that  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  support  the  price 
of  milk,  between  75  and  90  percent,  at 
such  a  level  as  will  obtain  the  desired 
production.  In  view  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  milk  during  the  past  2 
years,  he  has  been  able  to  raise  the  sup¬ 
port  price  from  the  minimum  to  78  per¬ 
cent  last  year,  and  to  83  percent  this 
year.  If  consumption  continues  to  im¬ 
prove — and  I  believe  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  milk  products  will  steadily  in¬ 
crease — it  should  not  be  too  long  when 
the  support  price  will  be  up  higher  than 
it  is  now. 

I  say  again  that  the  support  must  be 
fixed  on  the  national  basis.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Senator’s  State,  with  a  high 
percentage  of  manufacturing  milk,  does 
not  come  up  to  anywhere  near  the  na¬ 
tional  average  of  the  price.  In  fact,  it 
is  second  or  third  from  the  bottom  in 
price.  Minnesota  is  the  lowest. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  82  percent.  The  support  price  for 
dairy  products  in  Wisconsin  is  not  any¬ 
where  near  82  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  as  I  said,  they  are 
getting  $3  for  manufacturing  milk,  al¬ 
though  the  support  price  is  $3.15. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  to  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  that  although  in 
committee  I  voted  against  the  section 
now  in  the  bill,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  bill,  I 
expect  to  vote  for  it.  Under  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  the 
minimum  support  level  for  fluid  milk 
is  increased  to  80  percent  of  parity. 
With  the  parity  equivalent  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  fixed  on  a  30-month  pe¬ 
riod,  from  July  1956  to  December  1948, 
it  will  make  possible  even  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  support  level  of  75  percent  of 
parity  in  effect,  an  increase  in  the  sup¬ 
port  price  from  $2.88  to  $3.25  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion.  How  much  time  do  I  have  remain¬ 
ing,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  approxi¬ 
mately  15  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Throughout  the  debate 
on.  the  farm  bill,  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  time  now,  I  have  tried 
to  evaluate  the  arguments  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  and  also  from  the  national 
interests.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator — and  I  should  like  to  have  his 
answer — that  the  average  farm  in  Wis¬ 
consin  is  140  acres,  and  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  the  farmer  ranges  from  11  cents 
an  hour  to  41  cents  an  hour.  The  result 
is  that  the  farm  population  has  gone 
down  and  is  continuing  to  go  down. 
Acres  which  should  be  kept  fertile — and 
that  is  the  point — are  not  being  kept 
fertile.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  what  he  thinks  the  effect 
of  the  low  income  has  upon  the  general 
welfare,  causing  people  to  leave  the  farm 
and  to  go  into  the  cities — people  who 
should  be  building  their  homes  and  earn¬ 
ing  their  livelihood  and  enjoying  their 
lives  in  the  country — where  wages  aver¬ 
age  $2  an  hour.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  is  it  not  of  great  interest  and  a 
challenge  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  the  farm 
population  remains  on  the  farm  and  that 
that  segment  of  our  economy  is  kept 
economically  healthy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
state  to  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  situation  to  which  he  refers  is 
not  peculiar  to  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  recognize  that  fact. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  in  Louisiana  and  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  in  Alabama,  and  in  other  agri¬ 
cultural  States. 

What  we  tried  to  do  in  the  bill  in  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  give  immediate  economic 
relief  to  the  farmer.  As  I  said,  I  voted 
against  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  sec¬ 
tion  105,  which  was  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
providing  for  an  increase  of  5  percent 
in  price  supports  for  milk,  and  also 
changing  the  period  used  for  computing 
the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing 
milk  to  30  months,  instead  of  10  years. 

Let  me  say  further  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  committee  held 
hearings  all  over  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  found  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  those  who  produced  milk  were  in 
fair  condition.  They  were  not  complain¬ 
ing  too  much,  because  the  production  of 
milk  was  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the 
consumption  of  milk  in  their  respective 
localities.  It  was  only  in  parts  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin — and  only  parts  of  those 
States — that  we  found  there  was  quite 
a  bit  of  complaint,  and  probably  justi¬ 
fied  complaint. 

However,  I  go  back  to  the  proposition 
that  if  we  provide  high  price  supports 
for  raw  milk,  the  tendency  will  be,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  the  farmers 
to  utilize  raw  milk  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese  and  dried  milk.  My 
fear  is  that  so  doing  will  further  aggra¬ 
vate  the  production  problem  to  the  point 
where  the  Government  will  again  have 
to  take  over  much  butter,  much  cheese, 
and  much  dried  milk.  As  I  have  stated, 
the  losses  sustained  on  operations  of 
that  nature  have  been  very  great.  I  do 
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not  believe  we  should  now  vote  an 
amendment  which  would  further  aggra¬ 
vate  the  situation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  answered 
my  question.  I  asked  him  whether  there 
was  a  great  public  interest  and  chal¬ 
lenge  to  see  to  it  that  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  of  America  remain  on  the  farms 
and  receive  a  wage  at  least  sufficient  to 
permit  them  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  has  an¬ 
swered  that  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  listening  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  farm  bill,  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  For 
instance,  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  dis¬ 
cussed  cotton.  Some  Senators  stated 
what  they  felt  would  be  the  right  course 
to  take  in  respect  to  that.  Others  said 
that  was  not  the  right  course.  I  have 
listened  to  both  sides  of  the  argument 
during  the  debate,  and  I  have  had  to 
form  my  opinion,  not  in  the  sense  that 
I  particularly  favor  one  side  or  another 
side,  but  I  do  have,  as  I  said,  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  and  the  public  interest 
in  mind. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  same 
rule  applies  to  the  farmers  in  the  South. 
However,  there  is  a  great  difference. 
Cotton  is  not  a  food.  We  can  get  along 
without  cotton.  However,  we  cannot  get 
along  without  food.  If  we  paralyze  the 
food  industry  of  America  by  shortsight¬ 
edness,  in  failing  to  give  honest  workers 
who  work  14  or  15  hours  a  day  a  decent 
wage,  we  are  challenging  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  this  group  of  people 
who,  when  the  world  wanted  food,  fed 
the  world ;  when  people  wanted  food,  the 
farmers  fed  them  and  increased  their 
production.  Now  at  long  last  we  are 
saying  to  them,  “Starve,  or  get  off  the 
farm.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  for  a  question,  not 
for  a  speech. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  about  which  the  Senator  speaks 
px-evails  all  over  the  South.  There  are 
many  small  farmers  there  who  try  to 
make  a  living  from  25  percent  of  their 
total  farm  acreage.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  give  them  immediate  help  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  prices  they  receive,  by  raising 
support  prices  on  that  which  they  pro¬ 
duce.  But  that  battle  has  been  lost,  and 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say  about  it. 
I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  conditions  to  which 
he  refers  are  not  peculiar  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
require  dairy  products  to  be  supported 
at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity, 
instead  of  between  80  and  90  percent 
as  provided  by  the  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  January  15  data,  this 
would  raise  the  minimum  support  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.65  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  40  cents  above  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill  and  50  cents  above  the 
current  support  price.  No  method  of 
controlling  production  of  dairy  products 
has  been  devised  and  support  of  these 
perishable  commodities  at  this  level  may 
build  up  stocks  and  price-support  costs 


to  such  a  point  as  to  endanger  the  entire 
price-support  program. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  myself  half 
a  minute  of  that  time  and  will  give  the 
remainder  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to 
find  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  myself  in  complete  agreement.  He 
and  I  have  differed  very  often,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  find  that  when  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  dairy  farmer  are  considered 
the  senior  Senator  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remaining 
2  y2  minutes  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  is  the  true 
laboratory  of  all  life — where  nature’s 
mysteries,  birth,  growth,  and  decline 
rhythmically  unfold  with  the  seasons. 

Springtime  will  soon  be  here,  and  with 
it  the  first  buds,  the  first  shoots.  Where 
in  the  cities  can  we  see  so  awesome  and 
inspiring  a  drama  as  on  the  farm? 

But  farming  is  no  easy  task.  It  is 
back-breaking.  It  is  complex  and  re¬ 
quires  long  hours  of  work.  The  dairy 
farmer  must  be  a  plant  and  an  insect  ex¬ 
pert,  an  amateur  veterinarian,  a  me¬ 
chanic,  accountant,  economist,  and  a 
dozen  other  specialists  rolled  into  one — 
7  days  a  week,  virtually  52  weeks  a  year. 

I  mention  these  facts  so  that  the  city 
man  or  woman  may  better  appreciate  the 
farmer’s  problems. 

I  mention  them  so  that  some  city  peo¬ 
ple  may  not  say:  “Oh,  listen  to  those 
farm  Senators  talking  about  parity  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  farmers,  as  if  they  were  the 
only  ones  involved.” 

The  consumer  is  very  definitely  in¬ 
volved  in  the  farm  question.  He  does  not 
want  to  see  huge  cotton  or  tobacco  sur¬ 
pluses.  He  does  want  to  see  dairy  items 
produced  for  the  stomach,  not  for  the 
warehouse. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  feel  that  the 
few  cents  we  are  giving  the  farmer,  ap¬ 
proximately  $3.65  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
about  9  cents  a  quart,  for  milk  for  which 
we  have  to  pay  24  or  25  cents  a  quart,  is 
not  treating  the  farmer  properly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  35,  be¬ 
tween  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert : 

'  PEANUT  MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1956  crop,  section  359  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 


Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  amending  the  first  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “The  marketing 
of  any  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  marketing 
quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such  peanuts 
are  produced,  or  the  marketing  of  peanuts 
from  any  farm  for  which  no  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  was  determined,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
support  price  for  peanuts  for  the  marketing 
year  (August  1-July  31).” 

Sec.  406.  Section  359  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  two  new  subsections  as 
follows: 

“(d)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or 
collection  of  the  <penalty  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  there¬ 
on  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from 
the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the 
date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

“(e)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  section  is  paid,  a  lien  on  the 
crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such 
penalty  is  incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent 
crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  marketing  quotas 
in  which  the  person  liable  for  payment  of 
the  penalty  has  an  interest,  shall  be  in 
effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  differs  slightly  from 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  a  few 
days  ago.  Changes  were  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  All  the  amendment  does  is  to 
change  the  present  penalty  of  50  percent 
of  the  support  price  to  75  percent  of  the 
support  price,  in  order  effectively  to  deter 
violations.  Currently,  violators  with 
sizable  excess  acreages  are  mostly  larger 
landowners  with  customary  landlord- 
tenant  arrangements  whereby  the  land¬ 
lord  furnishes  the  land  and  fertilizer 
against  the  tenant’s  labor  and  machinery. 
Fertilizer  costs  for  peanuts  are  relatively 
low.  Hence,  the  landlord,  who  does  not 
care  about  the  soundness  of  the  overall 
program  can  expect  a  return  on  excess 
peanuts  comparable  to  other  crops  which 
have  a  lower  support  or  no  support. 

The  great  majority  of  growers  want 
the  penalty  increased  so  as  to  prevent 
the  few  who  are  not  interested  in  the 
soundness  of  the  program  from  endan¬ 
gering  the  program. 

Also,  the  problem  of  administering  and 
enforcing  the  penalty  is  most  difficult 
where  a  farmer  has  more  than  one  farm 
allotment  and  complies  on  one  farm  but 
is  over  on  other  farms.  In  such  cases 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  some  of  the 
penalty  will  market  some  of  the  peanuts 
from  an  excess  farm  on  the  marketing 
card  for  the  within  quota  farm. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  one 
thing:  Increases  the  penalty  for  excess 
peanuts  from  50  percent  to  75  percent  of 
support  price. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  no  opposition  to  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted  and 
made  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Prior  to  the  calling  up  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  asked 
that  the  committee  look  over  it,  and  I 
submitted  the  amendment  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  There  was  one 
objection  to  the  original  amendment, 
namely,  to  that  portion  which  appeared 
at  the  bottom  of  page  2,  wherein  the 
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Secretary  was  authorized  to  compromise 
any  claim  for  penalty  provided  by  that 
section  at  any  time  prior  to  the  referral 
of  such  claim  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
took  the  position  that  the  provision 
might  result  in  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
being  brought  on  the  Department,  in 
certain  cases. 

With  that  provision  deleted,  and  with 
a  few  minor  changes,  I,  as  chairman 
of  the  committe,  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  only  thing  it  does  is  to  increase 
the  penalty  in  connection  with  peanut 
marketing  quotas  from  50  percent  to  75 
percent  of  the  support  price;  it  also 
would  require  the  payment  of  interest 
at  6  percent. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr,  BYRD.  I  do,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my¬ 
self  and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mi*.  Eastland],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan],  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
I  call  up  my  amendment  3-7-56-Q,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

I  also  ask  that  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  be  added  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor. 

The  clerk  will  now  state  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of 
other  Senators. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  31,  be¬ 
tween  lines  10  and  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  COTTON  FOR  195  7  AND 
1958 

Sec.  403.  Section  342  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1957  and  1958  equal  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  1956.’’ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  feel  the  amendment  is  noncontro- 
versial  and  is  fully  understood  by  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  generally.  It 
merely  provides  that  the  cotton  acreage 
allotments  for  the  years  1957  and  1958 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  cotton 
acreage  allotment  applying  for  1956. 


The  reason  for  offering  the  amendment 
is  that  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage 
allotments  has  been  so  rapid  and  so 
severe  during  the  past  few  years  that  the 
allotments  have  already  reached  a  point 
where  a  great  segment  of  the  cotton 
farmers  cannot  stand  any  more  acreage 
reductions  and  still  continue  to  grow 
cotton. 

In  1953,  28,330,000  acres  of  cotton  were 
planted  in  the  entire  Nation.  That  acre¬ 
age  has  steadily  fallen,  so  that  in  1956 
the  allotment  for  cotton  was  only  17,- 
391,000  acres.  From  a  national  stand¬ 
point,  that  is  a  reduction  of  37  percent 
in  3  years. 

If  the  agriculture  bill  shall  become 
law,  and  even  though  it  may  be  success¬ 
ful  with  reference  to  surpluses  and  the 
operation  of  the  soil  bank  according  to 
best  possible  calculations  we  shall  be 
faced  with  an  additional  national  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cotton  acreage  next  year  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  1,500,000  acres. 

The  acreage  reduction  already  has 
gone  beyond  that  required  in  many  cases 
to  permit  an  income  necessary  to  meet 
minimum  family  needs.  The  reductions 
at  the  State  level  are  even  much  more 
severe  than  they  are  at  the  national  level. 
Farmers  in  my  own  State  of  Mississippi, 
have  suffered  a  reduction  of  40.1  percent 
from  the  1953  level.  If  the  scheduled 
reduction  for  1957  should  occur,  there 
will  be  another  11.4  percent  statewide 
reduction.  This  will  bring  about  a  total 
reduction  of  48  percent  in  acreage  since 
1953,  and  will  result  in  an  unbearable 
situation. 

Furthermore,  when  reductions  are  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  county  level,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  much  higher  on  a  percentage 
basis  than  they  are  at  the  State  level. 
In  many  of  the  counties  of  Mississippi 
the  reductions  for  1957  would  run  as 
high  as  15  percent  when  applied  at  the 
county  level,  and  even  higher  when  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  farm  level. 

The  reductions  which  have  already 
been  sustained  have  created  hardships 
for  all  farmers  but  have  been  the  hardest 
on  what  we  call  the  homestead  farmer. 

A  large  operator  may  lose  some  of  his 
acres,  but  if  3  or  4  years  later  he  cares 
to  come  back  under  the  plan,  he  is  still 
in  business  and  can  take  advantage  of 
the  acreage.  But  the  reductions  which 
have  been  sustained  by  the  homestead 
farmer  have  been  putting  him  out  of 
business.  If  the  reductions  go  any  fur¬ 
ther,  he  will  have  to  suffer  severe  losses, 
or  move  away  from  his  farm.  When 
times  get  better  or  the  acreage  situation 
improves,  he  will  not  be  able  to  benefit 
because  he  will  have  left  the  farm. 

There  are  floors  for  wheat,  corn,  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  rice.  In  the  amendment  now 
being  considered  a  floor  is  being  sought 
for  cotton,  so  as  to  meet  conditions  in 
the  next  2  years  only. 

Another  evidence  of  the  acreage  reduc¬ 
tions  is  the  fact  that  in  1955,  through¬ 
out  the  cotton  area,  55,000  rental  fami¬ 
lies  were  caused  to  be  displaced.  Acre¬ 
age  has  been  reduced  so  often  that  the 
point  has  been  reached  where  such  re¬ 
ductions  cannot  be  borne  any  longer. 
Additional  reductions  will  fall  the  hard¬ 
est  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear 
them. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
stated  in  his  opening  remarks,  there 
seems  to  be  no  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  administration  likewise  has  stated 
that  it  does  not  object  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  Record 
to  that  effect,  dated  March  2,  1956;  it 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
March  8,  1956,  on  page  3765. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  clearly 
presented  the  picture  which  confronts 
the  cotton  farmer  today,  particularly 
the  cotton  farmer  who  has  a  small  acre¬ 
age.  The  Senator  made  a  very  extended 
presentation  on  Wednesday  night  of  last 
week,  showing  how  necesssary  it  is  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  had  to  step  outside 
the  Chamber  in  order  to  answer  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  while  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  speaking.  How  much  of  an 
increase  in  acreage  would  the  amend¬ 
ment  provide?. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  provides  for  no  in- 
creas  at  all;  it  would  merely  carry  the 
acreage  at  the  1956  level. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  How  much  of  a  drop 
would  the  amendment  prevent? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  anticipated  that 
next  year  there  will  be  a  reduction,  on 
a  nationwide  basis,  of  8.9  percent,  or  in 
round  numbers,  about  1,500,000  acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  amendment 
prevent  a  drop  in  acreage  then? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  prevent  a  drop 
in  acreage  for  next  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  simply  provides, 
for  2  years  a  floor  under  cotton  acreage 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  enjoyed  by 
wheat  and  other  commodities.  We  today 
placed  the  cotton  support  price  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  wheat.  The 
amendment  would  place  a  floor  under 
acreage  reductions  for  cotton  at  the  same 
amount  as  now  exists. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
oppose  the  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  statement  is  quite  accurate,  so 
far  as  wheat  is  concerned.  The  wheat 
fanners  brought  their  production  this 
year  into  line  with  domestic  needs  plus 
exports.  Cotton  producers  raised  a 
great  deal  more  cotton  than  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  consume  domestically  and  to  ex¬ 
port  abroad. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  my  friend 
says  is  true;  but  the  amendment  makes 
economic  sense  when  considered  together 
with  the  export  program  which  has  been 
announced. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  have  been  very 
substantial  subsidies  for  the  export  of 
wheat.  If  there  had  been  similar  sub¬ 
sidies  in  the  past  few  years  with  respect 
to  the  export  of  cotton,  there  would  not 
be  any  surplus  cotton  left  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  no  acreage  reduction  would  be 
necessary. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  not  have  favored 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  If  the  soil  bank  program  be¬ 
comes  effective,  it  is  intended  that  it  will 
take  3  million  acres  out  of  the  cotton 
acreage  allotment.  That  would  mean  a 
reduction,  based  upon  last  year’s  yield,  of 
about  2,500,000  bales. 

Under  the  soil  bank  proposal,  the  more 
realistic  grade  on  which  to  base  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  cotton  would  be  reestab¬ 
lished. 

The  Government  is  also  moving  ahead 
with  a  very  promising  cotton  export  pro¬ 
gram.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  announced  last  fall 
that  in  January  he  would  offer  on  the 
world  market  a  million  bales  of  the  low¬ 
est  grade  cotton.  That  offer  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  good  until  August. 
The  million  bales  were  sold  in  about  6 
weeks  time;  and  in  the  seventh  week  the 
entire  amount  was  disposed  of. 

It  looks  as  if  we  can  recover  the  world 
market  for  cotton  which  we  had  even 
a  few  years  ago.  If  we  couple  the  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  2  V2  million  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  with  another  2  V2  million  bale  reduc¬ 
tion  through  the  operation  of  the  soil 
bank,  there  will  be  a  5  million  bale  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  situation  as  it  exists  this 
year. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  about  14  mil¬ 
lion  bales  of  cotton  on  hand,  which  is 
just  about  a  year’s  domestic  supply,  plus 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  year’s  export. 

In  view  of  that,  if  those  provisions  re¬ 
main  in  the  bill  and  the  bill  becomes  law, 
we  might  assume  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  cut  the  acreage  below  what  it  is  now, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  surplus  to  manage¬ 
able  proportions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  hardly  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
It  is  true  that  wheat  has  enjoyed  a  better 
export  program,  but  wheat  is  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  category.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  in  practically  every  country 
in  the  world,  and  every  country  in  the 
world  except  three  has  a  higher  support 
level  than  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  not  be  able  to  export  very 
much  wheat  unless  we  had  an  export 
program. 

I  envy  the  cotton  producers  for  get¬ 
ting  such  a  favorable  concession  from- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  I 
would  be  the  last  one  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  cotton  producers  from  getting  a 
better  deal.  I  point  out  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  to  cotton  farmers  is  much 
better  than  that  accorded  to  wheat  farm¬ 
ers.  I  think  it  is  the  wrong  way  to  do 
business,  but  I  "am  not  going  to  stand  in 


the  way  of  cotton  farmers  receiving  what 
I  think  is  a  fair  deal.  We  shall  continue 
our  fight  in  behalf  of  more  equitable 
treatment  for  wheat  farmers,  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  will  stand  for  the  un¬ 
fair  treatment  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  dealing  the  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  very  fair  in 
his  attitude,  and  I  wish  to  assure  him 
that  anything  we  can  do  to  make  sure 
that  his  wheat  farmers  are  treated  prop¬ 
erly  we  shall  be  glad  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  amendment  so  as  to  prevent 
a  reduction  in  the  national  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  1957  and  1958  below 
the  allotment  for  this  year. 

I  have  joined  in  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  cannot  impress  upon  the 
Senate  too  strongly  the  urgency  for  its 
adoption. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  presented  to  the  Senate  the  picture 
of  the  critical  situation  confronting  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  in  Mississippi  and  through¬ 
out  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  are  resulting  from 
continued  reduction  in  cotton-acreage 
allotments. 

In  Alabama,  as  in  Mississippi  and  other 
cotton-producing  States,  cotton  is  still 
the  chief  source  of  cash  income  for  .  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  farm¬ 
ers.  The  farmers  throughout  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt  have  put  forth  herculean  ef¬ 
forts  and  made  unexcelled  strides  in  the 
diversification  of  their  crops  and  their 
sources  of  income.  In  no  section  of  the 
Nation  have  farmers  done  more  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  Congress  which  have 
declared  diversification  to  be  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Our  cotton  farmers, 
and  particularly  those  operating  family 
size  cotton  farms,  have  for  years,  by 
practicing  diversification,  steadily  and 
voluntarily  reduced  the  extent  of  their 
reliance  upon  cotton  as  a  source  of  cash 
income. 

Now  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
anomalous  situation  of  finding  these 
same  farmers  who  have  done  so  much  to 
carry  out  the  policies  of  Congress  being 
penalized  more  than  any  others  for  hav¬ 
ing  diverted  cotton  acres  to  other  sources 
of  farm  income. 

With  the  decline  in  the  price  of  live¬ 
stock  and  other  crops  to  which  the  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  has  diverted,  he  is  now  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  severe  hardship  and 
even  being  driven  from  his  farm  for 
carrying  out  the  very  agricultural  re¬ 
forms  Congress  declared  were  essential 
to  strengthen  his  economic  position  and 
that  of  the  Nation. 

The  cotton  acreage  of  small  farmers 
in  particular  has  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  virtually  destroying  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  credit  to  carry  on  their  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  Thousands  of  such 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation  are  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  leave  the  soil  they  love  only 
to  swell  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  in 
our  towns  and  cities.  In  addition,  in  the 
single  year  1955,  55,348  tenants  and  their 
families  in  the  Cotton  Belt  were  forced  to 
leave  the  farm  because  of  reductions  in 
cotton  allotments.  Seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-four  of  these  were  in 
Alabama. 

I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  describe 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  my  State. 
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In  1953  Alabama  farmers  planted  1,652,- 
980  acres  of  cotton.  Two  yeax-s  later 
Alabama  farmers  had  suffered  drastic 
acreage  cuts  amounting  to  almost  550,- 
000  acres.  This  tremendous  reduction 
in  their  No.  1  source  of  cash  income  was 
followed  by  a  further  reduction  this  year 
of  approximately  76,000  acres.  This 
amounts  to  a  total  reduction  of  some 
38  percent  in  a  3-year  period. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  these  same 
cotton  farmers  have  suffered  large  re¬ 
ductions  in  their  profits  from  their  other 
farming  operations,  and  many  have  suf¬ 
fered  gx-eat  losses  in  these  other  farming 
operations.  Add  to  this  the  38-percent 
reduction  in  their  cotton  acreage,  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  the 
rising  cost  of  all  farming  operations,  and 
we  readily  see  why  it  has  become  impos¬ 
sible  for  thousands  of  our  farmers  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  why  they  have  had 
to  abandon  their  farms. 

I  am  sure  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  contend  that  any  businessman  in 
America  could  long  survive  with  such 
losses. 

Ironically,  while  the  cotton  farmer  is 
being  driven  out  of  business,  corporation 
income  and  the  income  of  nonfarm  peo¬ 
ple  have  increased  sharply. 

During  the  past  year  coi’poration  in¬ 
come  increased  by  26  percent;  the  aver¬ 
age  woi-ker’s  income  increased  7  percent, 
while  the  farmer’s  income  in  the  same 
period  dropped  another  11  percent.  The 
farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
has  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in  15 
years.  Today  the  parity  ratio  stands  6 
points  below  the  1935-39  average.  The 
farmer’s  share  of  the  national  income  is 
at  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announced  on  Tuesday  a  drop  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  the  net  income  of  the 
farmers  of  America  in  the  single  year 
1954-55. 

The  Nation  simply  cannot  afford  to 
permit  such  a  situation  to  continue. 
Yet,  unless  the  pending  amendment  is 
adopted  the  situation  will  not  only  con¬ 
tinue  as  it  is,  certainly  insofar  as  our 
cotton  farmers  are  concerned,  but  will 
grow  much  worse  next  year,  when  the 
national  acreage  allotment  will  drop  by 
another  1,549,720  acres,  from  17,391,000 
acres  down  to  15,842,000  acres.  This  will 
amount  to  a  further  acreage  reduction 
nationally  of  9.8  percent.  The  farmei-s 
of  Alabama  will  suffer  a  further  loss  of 
119,638  acres,  or  a  loss  of  11.6  percent. 
This  would  mean  that  the  farmers  of 
Alabama  would  suffer  a  total  loss  in  their 
No.  1  source  of  cash  income  of  49.6  per¬ 
cent  in  the  shoi't  span  of  4  years. 

To  permit  that  to  happen  would  be  the 
sheerest  national  folly.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  the  terrible  economic  consequences 
that  would  result — the  further  curtailed 
production  of  industry,  the  increase  in 
unemployment,  and  the  further  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Nation’s  economy  and  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  strength.  And  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  social  aspects  associated 
with  driving  the  small  farmer  and  his 
family  away  from  the  farm. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  family 
size  farms  have  through  the  decades 
been  the  wellsprings  of  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  strength  of 
our  country.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
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see  them  wiped  out,  the  amendment  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  must  be  adopted. 

The  hour  demands  a  return  to  the  con¬ 
structive  thinking  and  positive  action 
that  did  so  much  to  lift  the  farmer  from 
the  depths  of  the  great  depression.  We 
must  extend  to  the  American  farmer 
understanding,  not  indifference;  appre¬ 
ciation,  not  persecution;  faith,  not  cyni¬ 
cism;  action,  not  promises.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  whether  we  can  afford  to  come 
to  his  rescue.  The  question  is:  Can  we 
afford  not  to  come  to  his  rescue? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  any  time  remain¬ 
ing  to  me,  if  there  are  no  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
on  page  31,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  identified  as  “3-7— 
56-J.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  27,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  13  through 
18,  inclusive,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Hereafter  the  quota  for  cot¬ 
ton  having  a  staple  length  of  1*4  inches  or 
more,  established  September  20,  1939,  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  the  same  grades  and  staple  lengths 
included  in  the  quota  when  such  quota  was 
initially  established. 

(b)  Effective  not  later  than  August  1,  1956, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  are  directed  to 
use  their  existing  powers  and  authorities  to 
encourage  the  sale  for  export  at  competitive 
world  prices  a  quantity  of  domestically  pro¬ 
duced  extra  long  staple  cotton  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  cotton  acquired  by  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  June  7,  1939,  which  acquisition 
was  not  limited  by  the  quota  established 
pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  The 
amount  offered  and  the  price  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  such  as  to  dispose  of 
such  quantity  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  will  observe,  the  amendment 
is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with 
the  quota  on  imported  cotton.  The 
present  quota  was  initially  established 
on  September  20,  1939,  at  95,118  bales  for 
iy8-inch  cotton  or  under. 

That  limitation  on  cotton  imports 
remained  in  effect  until  December  1940, 
when,  for  defense  purposes  and  needs, 
it  was  decided  to  bring  in  cotton  of 
1  u/u  inches  in  length,  and  eliminate 
it  from  the  quota.  The  Department  of 
Defense  now  states  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  urgent  military  need  for  that 
quality  of  cotton.  Such  cotton  is  pro¬ 
duced  only  in  .Peru,  and  it  involved 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  bales.  The 
entire  quota  would  remain  at  95,118 
bales,  and  would  apply  to  all  nations. 
The  probable  effect  will  be  that  supplies 


of  Peruvian  cotton  will  continue  to  come 
into  this  country  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  15,000  bales  and  that  much  less 
Egyptian  cotton  will  be  imported. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  substitute  for  section  304 
in  the  reported  bill,  and  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

To  encourage  the  sale  for  export  at  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  a  quantity  of  domes¬ 
tically  produced  extra  long  staple  cotton 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  cotton  ac¬ 
quired  by  and  brought  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  7,  1939. 

In  1951  and  1952  our  Government 
bought  and  brought  to  the  United  States 
a  quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton  reported 
in  the  trade  to  be  between  150,000  and 
175,000  bales  which  is  now  in  the  stock¬ 
pile  as  a  strategic  reserve.  In  case  we 
should  become  involved  in  war  and  need¬ 
ed  the  cotton  to  make  thread  or  other 
products,  that  quantity  of  long-staple 
cotton  will  continue  to  be  available  for 
such  purposes.  No  one  proposes  to  dis¬ 
turb  that  strategic  reserve,  but  there 
are  on  hand  about  125,000  bales  of  1% 
inches  or  longer  American-grown  cot¬ 
ton  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
proposed  amendment  contains  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  sell  that  long-staple  cotton  in  an 
orderly  manner  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  on  the  world  market. 

The  amendment  strikes  out  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  of¬ 
fered  in  the  committee,  but  he  now 
thinks  my  amendment  is  better,  and  he 
is  entirely  willing  that  the  following 
language  be  stricken  from  the  bill: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  sufficient  incentive 
to  domestic  users  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
so  as  the  assure  domestic  utilization  of  a 
minimum  of  30,000  bales  of  such  cotton 
annually - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  ,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator’s  amendment,  it  strikes 
from  the  bill  section  304,  which  directs 
the  Secretary  to  provide  sufficient  in¬ 
centive  to  get  rid  of  30,000  bales  of  long- 
staple  cotton  a  year. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes.  In  lieu  thereof, 
my  amendment  would  direct  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  try  to  sell  at  the  world  price 
about  125,000  bales  of  American  grown, 
long-staple  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Without  the  incen¬ 
tive? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  explanation  of  the  new 
language  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  section  which  the  committee  adopted 
as  section  304,  on  page  27  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender 

This  amendment  would  (1)  include  cotton 
having  a  staple  length  of  ime  inches  or 
longgr  within  the  import  quota  under  sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  for  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of 
iy8  inches  and  longer,  and  (2)  direct  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  use  their  existing  powers  to  encour¬ 


age  the  exportation  of  a  quantity  of  extra 
long-staple  cotton  equal  to  the  quantity 
which  was  acquired  and  imported  under  the 
strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act. 

An  annual  Import  quota  of  45,656,420 
pounds  of  cotton  1  y8  inches  or  longer  was 
made  effective  September  20,  1939.  This 
quota  was  suspended  with  respect  to  cotton 
in/i6  inches  and  longer  December  16,  1940. 
The  amendment  would  make  the  amend¬ 
ment  applicable  again  to  cotton  lijic  inches 
and  longer. 

The  quantity  of  extra  long-staple  cotton 
under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act  is  classified  information  and 
is  not  available  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  was  a  special 
provision  written  into  the  Agricultural 
Act,  I  think  2  years  ago,  with  respect 
to  long-staple  cotton  produced  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Long-staple  cotton  is 
produced  in  Arizona,  west  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  To  what  did  the  provi¬ 
sion  pertain? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  To  Puerto  Rican  cot¬ 
ton. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  At  that  time,  2  years 
ago,  we  were  importing  the  long-staple 
cotton,  and  we  made  a  special  concession 
to  the  producers  of  this  type  of  cotton. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
t  will  yield,  I  think  he  will  recall  that  the 
‘legislation  was  to  exclude  Puerto  Rican 
long-staple  cotton  from  the  totals. 
Twelve  hundred  bales  was  the  figure,  as 
I  recall. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  was  a  change  in 
the  price  support.  I  think  I  know  what 
happened. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  no  Senator  desires  any 
time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  yielded  back  the  remaining 
time.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Hayden]  on  page  27,  lines  13 
through  18. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“3-8-56-F.”  The  amendment  in  modi¬ 
fied  form  is  submitted  by  me,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lehman].  I  send  the  modi¬ 
fied  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
lott  in  the  chair.)  The  amendment  as 
modified  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
between  lines  17  and  18,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert : 

USE  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

Sec.  310.  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“free  on  board  vessels  in  United  States 
ports.” 
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(b)  Section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting: 

“ Provided  further.  That  such  transfer  may 
include  delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in 
United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  sec¬ 
tion  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United 
States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  for 
such  nations  or  populations,  may  be  paid 
from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title.” 

(c)  Section  203  is  amended  by  striking  out 
”$300,000,000”  and  inserting  "$500,000,000.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “and 
for  ocean  freight  charges  authorized  by  this 
title.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
modifications  of  the  amendment  are  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  questions  raised  by  the 
administration  as  to  whether  the  orig¬ 
inal  amendment  would  require  duplicate 
bookkeeping  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration, 
The  modifications  also  separate  process¬ 
ing  authority  from  this  amendment,  so 
as  to  confine  it  entirely  to  the  point  of 
broader  authority  for  the  President  in 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  on  ship¬ 
ments  handled  by  voluntary  agencies. 
The  processing  authority  previously  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment  is  being  offered 
alone  in  a  separate  amendment  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clements],  with 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lehman]  as  cosponsors. 

PURPOSE 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  facilitate  the  broader 
utilization  of  America’s  farm  surpluses 
in  overseas  programs  and  disaster  relief 
efforts  of  American  religious  and  other 
voluntary  relief  agencies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480,  such  voluntary  agencies  have  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  overseas 
relief  and  rehabilitation,  distributing 
surplus  foods  and  other  commodities  to 
the  homeless  and  destitute  in  more  than 
70  countries. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1956,  18  agen¬ 
cies  will  distribute  more  than  800  million 
pounds  of  surpluses  to  needy  people 
abroad. 

NEED  FOR  THIS  AMENDMENT 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  for  Tuesday,  March 
13,  pointed  up  the  need  for  this  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Post  editorial  said: 

Distribute  the  Surplus 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Amer¬ 
ican  church  and  welfare  agencies  have  been 
supporting  a  highly  commendable  program 
of  distributing  farm  surpluses  to  needy  per¬ 
sons  overseas.  To  make  it  possible  to  expand 
the  program,  Senators  Humphrey  and  Leh¬ 
man  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
farm  bill  which  clarifies  the  law  and  pro¬ 
vides  additional  funds.  Under  the  share- 
our-surplus  program,  surplus  commodities 
are  made  available  to  Protestant,  Catholic, 


and  Jewish  church  groups  and  to  such  organ¬ 
izations  as  CARE  for  distribution  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  hungry  because  of  floods,  war,  fam¬ 
ine,  earthquakes,  and  other  misfortunes. 

The  United  States  Government  pays  for  the 
cost  of  sea  transportation.  It  is  significant 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  some  40 
percent  less  than  the  cost  of  storing  these 
commodities  in  Government  warehouses  for 
1  year.  Hgre  is'  an  instance  where  we  can¬ 
not  afford  not  to  be  generous.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  aid  needy 
persons  cut  of  our  own  largesse.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  a  large  one  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  broad  solution  to  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  or  to  the  problem  of  hunger  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  But  it  has  made 
humanitarian  use  of  some  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  to  help  relieve  suffering;  and  it  should 
be  continued  and  expanded.  Senate  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Humphrey-Lehman  amend¬ 
ment  would  benefit  both  needy  peoples 
abroad  and  the  American  taxpayer. 

Recently,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  dry 
beans  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
commodities  available  for  distribution 
by  these  agencies.  With  the  addition  of 
these  bulky  commodities,  ocearl  freight 
assumes  increasing  importance  as  a  lim¬ 
iting  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  to  use  our  surpluses. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  $12,500,000 
has  been  authorized  for  ocean  freight 
on  surplus  commodities  delivered  to  the 
voluntary  agencies.  With  the  expanded 
list  of  available  commodities,  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  would  move  nearly  four 
times  the  tonnage  previously  used,  were 
it  not  for  the  limitations  on  money  au¬ 
thorized  for  ocean-freight  charges. 

Estimates  made  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  based  upon  actual  need  abroad, 
indicate  that  the  religious  and  other 
voluntary  agencies  could,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1957  dispose  of  more  than 
3,200,000,000  pounds  of  our  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  without  displacing  any  normal 
sales  or  otherwise  disrupting  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  areas  in  which  the  surplus 
would  be  distributed.  For  this,  upward 
of  $50  million  would  be  required  for 
ocean  freight. 

WHAT  THE  AMENDMENT  WOULD  DO 

The  amendment  proposes  that  ocean- 
freight  charges  on  commodities  delivered 
to  voluntary  agencies  under  title  HI  of 
Public  Law  480  may  be  paid  from  funds 
available  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  upon  a  determination  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  provides  that 
ocean  freight  may  be  similarly  paid  on 
commodities  donated  for  disaster  or 
other  urgent  relief  under  title  II  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480. 

The  amendment  increases  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President  to  use  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  disaster,  famine,  and  other 
urgent  relief,  from  $300  million  to  $500 
million,  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1957.  As  of  February  29,  1956,  $170  mil¬ 
lion  of  this  amount  had  already  been 
allocated.  The  increase  is  needed  (a)  to 
insure  that  the  President  can  respond 
promptly  and  adequately  to  any  major 
disaster  abroad  between  now  and  June 
30,  1957;  (b)  to  reimburse  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  additional 
volume  of  commodities  which  may  be 
moved  under  title  II;  and  (c)  for  the 
increased  amounts  required  for  ocean 
freight — including  that  on  commodities 
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distributed  by  voluntary  agencies— 
under  both  title  II  and  title  in.  The 
proposal  continues  the  controls  on  ex¬ 
penditures  presently  exercised  by  the 
Administration  through  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DISTRIBUTION  ON  PERSON-TO- 
PERSON  BASIS  BY  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

The  country  faces  urgent  need  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  its  surplus  commodities.  Dis¬ 
tribution  through  export  trade  and  for¬ 
eign  governments  is  beset  with  limita¬ 
tions  and  obstacles.  In  many  ways,  dis¬ 
tribution  on  a  person-to-person  basis— 
which  is  feasible  only  through  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies — is  the  most  satisfactory 
procedure.  It  cannot  interfere  with  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  recipient 
countries.  It  does  not  raise  questions  of 
competition  with  other  friendly  export¬ 
ing  countries.  It  avoids  charges  of 
“dumping.”  It  provides  continuous  su¬ 
pervision  of  distribution  abroad  by  Amer¬ 
ican  personnel,  without  interfering  with 
the  sovereignty  of  recipient  countries. 
It  assures  support,  within  both  host  and 
recipient  countries,  which  is  not  available 
to  a  government  program.  It  mobilizes 
the  voluntary  financial  and  other  sup¬ 
port  of  American  citizens  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  to 
meet  human  need  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  enlists  the  cooperation  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  in  the  distribution  to 
needy  people.  Indeed,  the  contributions 
of  our  citizens  through  the  voluntary 
agencies,  together  with  those  obtained 
from  foreign  governments,  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  cost  of  ocean  freight. 

The  amendment  increases  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  individual  financial  con¬ 
tributions  of  American  people  for  foreign 
relief.  It  takes  advantage  of  the  sincere 
desire  of  religiously  motivated  peoples  of 
all  faiths  to  help  feed  the  needy,  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  to  speed  up  the  disposal 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses. 

Eighteen  voluntary  agencies  partic¬ 
ipated  in  freight  reimbursement  for  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  surpluses 
abroad  during  the  fiscal  year  1955. 
These  organizations  were  American 
Friends  of  Austrian  Children;  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee; 
American  Mission  to  Greeks ;  Assemblies 
of  God,  Foreign  Service  Committee; 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  National  Cath¬ 
olic  Welfare  Conference;  Church  World 
Service,  National  Council  of  Churches; 
CARE;  Foster  Parents’  Plan  for  War 
Children;  International  Rescue  Com¬ 
mittee;  Iran  Foundation;  Lutheran 
World  Relief;  Mennonite  Central  Com¬ 
mittee;  Romanian  Federation;  Save  the 
Children  Federation;  Tolstoy  Founda¬ 
tion;  Unitarian  Service  Committee; 
United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of 
America. 

FREIGHT  CHEAPER  THAN  STORAGE 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  per  pound  of  doing  this,  through 
payment  of  ocean  freight,  is  less  than  the 
the  commodities  owned  by  the  CCC,  the 
annual  cost  of  storing  the  commodities  in 
this  country.  Thus,  the  payment  of 
ocean  freight  does  not  represent  a  net 
increase  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 
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In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1955,  the 
average  inventory  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  $4,200,000,000. 
The  storage,  costs  were  $332  million.  On 
the  commodities  owned  by  the  CCC,  the 
storage  charges  were  approximately  7.9 
percent,  not  counting  in-and-out 
charges. 

During  the  same  period — the  fiscal  year 
1955 — the  voluntary  agencies  shipped 
abroad  surplus  food  commodities  valued 
at  $121,069,793.59,  and  were  reimbursed 
for  ocean  freight  in  the  amount  of  $8,- 
899,002.28,  or  an  ocean  freight  cost  of 
7.35  percent. 

While  the  commodities  available  in  the 
future  will  consist  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  grain  and  grain  products,  yet  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  ocean 
freight  charges  will  be  less  than  the  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  storing  these  commodities 
in  the  United  States.  To  the  extent  that 
these  surpluses  can  be  moved  on  this 
person-to-person  basis,  everyone  bene¬ 
fits. 

HUNGRY  PEOPLE  SHOULD  BE  FED 

'  Mr.  President,  the  farmers  do  not  want 
food  to  be  stored  to  rot.  Instead,  they 
want  the  abundance  with  which  God  has 
blessed  our  land  and  our  labors  to  be  used 
for  needy  people  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Government  is  not  a  market.  It 
cannot  consume  this  surplus.  If  the 
taxpayer  is  taxed  to  pay  for  this  food, 
he  wants  it  utilized  for  human  welfare. 
What  better  program  is  there  for  a  de¬ 
mocracy  than  the  feeding  of  hungry 
people? 

Mr.  FJ I  UNDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  increases  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  use  surplus  funds  for 
relief,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  said,  from  $300  million  to  $500  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes — the  amount 
which  has  been  set  aside  under  the  act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  The 
amendment  further  provides  that 
moneys  out  of  the  funds  to  which  we  are 
now  referring  may  be  used  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  freight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  say  that  a 
provision  of  the  law  did  not  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  this 
money  for  the  payment  of  freight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  voluntary 
agencies  feel  this  added  authority  is 
necessary  in  order  to  clarify  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  mean  that  all  freight 
charges  would  be  paid  from  these  funds; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  separate  appropriations 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me’ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  that  in  our  exper¬ 
ience  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we 


have  found  that  the  voluntary  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  of  very  great  help  in 
connection  with  the  Refugee  Act.  I  have 
reecived  from  those  organizations  tele¬ 
grams  in  regard  to  the  amendment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  offered;  and  I  wish  wholeheartedly 
to  support  his  amendment. 

Ml-..  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  again  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
the  statement  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  not  quite 
completed  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  an  estimate  as  to  how  much 
money  out  of  this  authorization,  would 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  ocean 
freight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  to  give  an  example,  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  shipped  abroad  surplus 
food  commodities  valued  at  $121,069,- 
793,  and  were  reimbursed  for  ocean 
freight  to  the  extent  of  $8,899,002,  or  an 
ocean  freight  cost  of  about  1V2  percent. 
It  is  pretty  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  for  the  coming  year.  It  runs 
between  7  and  7  V2  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  if  the  entire  $500 
million  is  used,  the  amount  for  ocean 
freight  will  be  about  $35  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  could  be  as  much 
as  that.  However,  I  seriously  doubt  if 
the  entire  amount  will  be  used  in  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  particular  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  dated  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1956,  which  I  have  received  from 
Albert  W.  Farmer,  director  of  Christian 
Rural  Overseas  Program,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
E.  Raymond  Wilson,  of  the  Friends  Com-  • 
mittee  on  National  Legislation,  together 
with  articles  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  of  March  10,  1956,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  program  of  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  and  religious  groups  in  the  disposal 
and  use  of  surplus  commodities,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  International  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program, 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  February  22,  1956. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Humphrey:  Thanks  to  your 
help  and  guidance,  to  a  very  large  degree, 
the  administration  at  least  made  the  grains 
available  from  surplus  stocks  to  the  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  on  last  December  15.  The 
annual  staff  conference  of  CROP,  meeting 
at  Elkhart  early  in  February,  took  action 
instructing  me  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  all  present  to  you  for  your  past*  help  and 
your  continuing  concern  in  this  area. 

I  have  been  following  with  real  interest 
your  support  and  introduction  of  bills  and 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  matter  of  a 
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planned  economy  of  agricultural  abundance. 
The  way  in  which  you  keep  all  of  this  in  a 
world  context  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples 
is  highly  encouraging.  While  political  action 
is  outside  our  field,  we  can  sometimes  help 
as  individuals  by  interpreting  and  inform¬ 
ing  people  in  the  19  States  in  which  we  have 
programs. 

Please  accept  our  appreciation  and  highest 
regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Albert  W.  Farmer. 


Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation, 
Washington,  D.  G.,  March  11,  1956. 

I  am  writing  in  behalf  of  an  amendment 
which  will  be  called  up  this  week  to  the 
farm  bill  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  ocean 
freight  for  the  enlarged  amount  of  surplus 
foods  over  last  year  now  being  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
distributed  to  needy  persons  overseas.  This 
distribution  is  now  being  carried  on  by  18 
national  organizations — Protestant,  Catho¬ 
lic,  Jewish,  and  by  agencies  like  CARE — in 
70  countries. 

This  Sunday  In  Protestant  churches  Is 
being  observed  as  “one  great  hour  of  shar¬ 
ing.”  Similarly  in  Catholic  churches  con¬ 
tributions  are  being  received  for  the  Catholic 
Bishops’  Relief  Fund.  The  United  Jewish 
Appeal  is  underway  among  Jewish  groups. 
These  are  for  funds  for  person-to-person 
services  to  people  in  need  abroad.  To  rein¬ 
force  these  efforts  and  to  make  possible  the 
increased  use  of  surpluses  under  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  personal  supervision,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  reimbursing  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  on  surplus  commodities.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  merely  continue 
and  expand  this  reimbursement  to  make  it 
possible  to  move  the  additional  supplies 
which  should  be  available.  What  better  use 
of  American  surpluses  than  feeding  hungry 
people? 

I  am  enclosing  a  reprint  of  three  stories 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  Saturday,  March  10,  and  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  amendment.  I  trust 
this  proposal  my  receive  your  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  and  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Raymond  Wilson. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  March  10,  1956] 

Hollister  Gets  Blame  for  Cut  in  Gift 
Grains 

(By  Louis  Cassels) 

Church  leaders  said  yesterday  their  share- 
our-surplus  program  has  been  trimmed  by 
more  than  50  percent  as  a  result  of  an  un¬ 
publicized  notice  from  Foreign  Aid  Chief 
John  B.  Hollister. 

Hollister  wrote  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  relief  agencies  that  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  to  provide  more  than  $3 
million  to  cover  ocean  freight  on  surplus 
grain  shipments  abroad.  The  agencies  had 
requested  $7.5  million. 

The  Reverend  R.  Norris  Wilson,  executive 
director  of  Church  World  Service,  said  about 
300,000  tons  of  surplus  American  grain  which 
they  had  hoped  to  distribute  will  remain 
piled  up  in  Government  warehouses  as  a 
result. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  T.  Benson  had 
announced  on  December  14  at  a  ceremony 
attended  by  religious  leaders,  that  the  De¬ 
partment  would  make  available  to  relief 
agencies  all  of  the  surplus  grains  they  could 
handle  for  distribution  to  needy  families 
overseas.  Congress  had  authorized  Hol¬ 
lister’s  agency  to  pay  for  ocean  freight  on 
foreign  relief  shipments  of  surplus  farm 
commodities. 

The  American  Council  of  -  Volunteer 
Agencies,  which  represents  all  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  relief  groups,  said  only  50,000  tons  of 
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surplus  grains  have  been  shipped  abroad 
since  Benson’s  announcement.  Officials  es¬ 
timate  that  a  maximum  of  200,000  tons  can 
be  shipped  by  June  30  with  the  money  made 
available  by  Hollister. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  March  10,  1956] 

Catholics  Plan  Aid  for  Needy 
Washington  area  Catholics  will  contribute 
to  the  annual  collection  for  the  Catholic 
Bishops  Relief  Fund  at  all  masses  this  Sun¬ 
day.  The  archdiocesan  goal  is  $100,000. 

The  Laetare  Sunday  collection  will  be  used 
to  bring  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  other 
necessities  to  millions  of  needy  .  persons 
abroad,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

In  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  220,000  Catholics 
under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  Most 
Rev.  Patrick  A.  O’Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  asked  a  generous  response. 

The  spiritual  and  material  response  of 
Catholics  to  this  Sunday’s  collection,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  ‘‘means  truly  a  new  hope,  a  new 
joy,  indeed  a  new  life”  to  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  wretched  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  40  countries  overseas. 

The  appeal  is  being  conducted  by  Catholic 
Relief  Services-National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  The  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph 
F.  Denges,  pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Catholic 
Church  here,  is  director  of  the  Bishops’  Fund 
for  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  March  10,  1956] 
Protestants  Will  “Share”  With  Needy 
Protestant  churches  in  the  Washington 
area,  observing  “one  great  hour  of  sharing,” 
will  join  with  thousands  of  others  Sunday 
in  receiving  special  offerings  for  overseas 
relief. 

For  the  eighth  year,  major  Protestant 
denominations  are  working  through  Church 
World  Service-National  Council  of  Churches 
in  seeking  funds  to  carry  on  relief  work 
among  homeless  and  destitute  persons 
around  the  world. 

The  national  goal  is  $11  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  Senator  wishes  to 
use  time  in  opposition.  If  not,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  If  there  is  to  be  opposition,  of 
course,  I  shall  reserve  what  little  time 
I  have  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  opposi¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
minority  leader  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  has  been  consulted 
with  respect  to  this  amendment.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  he  has  seen  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  the  amendment  would  increase 
the  amount  available  for  foreign  relief 
from  $300  million  to  $500  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  an  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  not  transfer  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  functions 
which  have  been  previously  handled 
through  the  ICA? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  brought  that 
point  to  my  attention  earlier,  and  it  has 
been  cleared  up  in  the  modification  of 
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•  the  amendment  which  was  sent  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  would 
give  the  President  permission,  in  the 
event  of  a  disaster  overseas,  or  in  some 
other  country,  to  spend  more  for  ocean 
freight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  it  is  not  mandatory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  manda¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  specific  amount  is 
authorized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  indicated,  in  reply  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  had  been  approximately 
7.3  percent.  It  runs  between  6  y2  and 
IV2  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  With  that  understand¬ 
ing,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  merely  wished  to  avoid  trans¬ 
ferring  more  functions  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  amendment  has  been 
modified,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  up  another  amendment.  It 
is  the  amendment  which  I  sent  to  the 
desk  last  evening,  in  reference  to  the. 
brucellosis  and  milk  funds. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Inasmuch  as  there 
will  probably  be  some  discussion  with 
respect  to  this  amendment,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  20  minutes  past 
2,  and  there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  at  2:30  p.  m.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
will  be  recognized  for  half  an  hour,  I 
suggest  that  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  send 
his  amendment  to  the  desk,  he  may  do  so. 
Then  we  might  have  a  quorum  call,  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 
By  that  time  we  shall  be  ready  for  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  agreeable  with 
the  minority  leader  that  I  proceed  with 
the  amendment  following  the,  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  and,  having  done 
so,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  the  suggestion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  wish  to  have 
the  amendment  stated? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes ;  but  I  wish  first 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  5  minutes  remain 
before  2:  30,  and  that  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  desire  to  offer  on  behalf 
of  a  group  of  Senators,  including  the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations,  an  amendment  which  I  under¬ 
stand  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ,  and 
which,  therefore,  is  a  noncontroversial 
amendment,  I  wonder  if  I  may  not  have 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  it  and  have 
it  agreed  to. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  if  I  do  not  lose  my  place  following 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  oblige  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  but  I  think  per¬ 
haps  there  are  other  Senators  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  besides  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  amendment  which  has 
been  referred  to.  Because  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  time,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  quorum  call.  Then  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  can  bring  up  his  amendment 
immediately  following.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  there  may  be  a  quo¬ 
rum  call,  the  time  to  be  charged  to 
neither  sid6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  IN- 
vVESTIGATE  ATTEMPTS  TO  IN- 
jUENCE,  improperly  or  ILLE- 
ILLY,  THE  SENATE,  ETC. 

McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  219,  passed  on  February 
22,  193,5,  established  a  special'committee 
of  the  'Senate  composed  of  8  members, 
4  each  rrom  the  majority  and  minority 
Members^  of  the  Senate.  This  special 
committee^  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
investigatevthe  subject  of  attempts  to  in¬ 
fluence,  improperly  or  illegally,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  any  Member  thereof  or  any  can¬ 
didate  therefbr,  or  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the\executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  through  campaign  contri¬ 
butions,  political,  activities,  lobbying,  or 
any  and  all  other,  activities  or  practices. 

The  resolution  further  provided  that 
the  members  of  th\  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President,  who 
shall  also  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee,  at  which  tlpie  the  committee 
itself  should  select  alphairman  and  a 
vice  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairinan  of  this  spe¬ 
cial  committee,  I  wish  Unmake  a  brief 
report  to  the  Senate  on  its,  organization 
and  a  few  comments  respecting  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
on  February  29,  with  the  VicelPresident 
presiding,  and  before  the  selec\ion  of  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  Imd  been 
made,  questions  arose  regarding  iniles  of 
procedure,  both  with  respect  to  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  committee  and  its  opera- 
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tioHs.  The  committee  was  unable  to 
agrekupon  rules  at  that  time,  and  the 
junior^  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 

Gore]  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  were  requested 
to  confer  Vnd  undertake  to  formulate 
rules  upon  which  they  could  agree,  and 
submit  same\o  the  committeee  for  its 
approval  at  theNnext  meeting  to  be  called 
by  the  Vice  President. 

Thereafter,  on  March  8,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  in 
a  speech  to  the  Senate  reported  at  some 
length  and  in  some  detail  regarding  con¬ 
ferences  he  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  had  held 
in  efforts  to  formulate  rulespf  procedure 
for  the  committee’s  approvaTvwhich  ef¬ 
forts  had  been  unsuccessful.  \  At  that 
time  other  members  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  also  expressed  their  views  and 
discussed  the  matter  on  the  floor  of,  the 

Senate.  \  Eastland 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  Eiiender 
[Mr.  Gore],  who  had  been  regarded  aos  Ervin 
the  prospective  chairman  of  the  commit-  V?r^ers 
tee,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  j^brlght 
prepared  address,  stated: 

I  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
prospects  of  such  an  inquiry  might  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  making  of  this  report  and  by 
eliminating  myself  from  consideration  as 
prospective  chairman  of  the  special  commit¬ 
tee.  I  will  be  glad  to  continue  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  ,as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bricker 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 


George  Monroney 

Goldwater  Morse 

Gore  Mundt 

Green  Murray 

Hayden  Neely 

Hennings  Neuberger 

Hickenlooper  O’Mahoney 
Hill  Pastore 

Holland  Payne 

Hruska  Potter 

Humphrey  Purtell 

Ives  Robertson 

Jackson  Russell 

Jenner  Saltonstall 

Johnson,  Tex.  Schoeppel 
Johnston,  S.  C.  Scott 
Kennedy  Smathers 


Kerr 
Knowland 
Kuchel 
Langer 
Lehman 
Long 

Magnuson 
Malone 
Mansfield 
Martin,  Iowa 
Martin,  Pa. 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McNamara 


Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watkins 

Welker 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  making  an  extremely 
important  speech.  I  know  the  Senator’s 
modesty,  and  I  realize  that  he  would 
prefer  to  continue  his  speech  regardless 
of  how  many  Senators  were  on  the  floor. 
However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  that  we  should  have  a  quorum 
call  and  ask  the  attendance  of  Senators. 
We  had  onf  quorum  call,  but  it  was  lift¬ 
ed.  It  would  not  take  very  long  to  have 
a  quorum  call.  The  majority  leader  re¬ 
quests  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  per: 
mit  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  sugg( 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  in  that  Way 
notify  all  absent  Senators.  I  hop/  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  th: 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  that  mean 
that  I  shall  have  to  start  all  pver  again 
with  my  speech? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexasyNo;  the  Sen¬ 
ator  may  resume  his  spee^n  wherever  he 
chooses.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  speech  heard  b/as  many  Senators 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I/ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  yield  to  mg  for  the  purpose  of  sug¬ 
gesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with¬ 
out  the  tinje  being  charged  to  his  al- 
loted  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OF  FlCER.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  will  call  the  roll. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor§ 
quorum  is  present.  The  Chair 
nizes  toe  senior  Senator  from  A/kansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  resume  my  remarks  where  I  left 
■  off  when  th^  quorum  call  began.  I  had 
quoted  froirkthe  remark/ of  the  junior 
Senator  fromkyennesse/  [Mr.  Gore]  on 
March  8. 

Subsequently  the  Vice  President  called 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  11  a.  m. 
on  March  10.  TTferpupon  it  was  tenta¬ 
tively  suggestedAhat  she  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansa/  [Mr.  McClellan]  should 
be  elected  chairman  and\he  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mew  Hampshire  \Mr.  Bridges] 
should  he  elected  vice  chairman,  pro¬ 
vided  t/ey  could  formulate  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure^  upon  which  they  couhl  agree, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commit¬ 
ted  The  meeting  then  was  reVssed 
itil  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
[he  committee  reconvened,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senatoi 
from  Arkansas  submitted  for  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  consideration  a  set  of  rules  on 
which  they  had  agreed. 

Those  rules,  after  some  modifications 
by  the  committee,  were  then  agreed  to 
and  unanimously  adopted.  Following 
their  adoption,  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  were  unanimously  elected 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  initial 
difficulty  in  agreeing  to  rules,  which  de¬ 
layed  organization  of  the  committee, 
apprehensions  arose  and  fears  were 
expressed  regarding  the  ability  of  this 
special  committee,  as  it  is  now  com¬ 
posed,  to  function  and  carry  out  its 
mission.  The  action  of  the  committee 
in  agreeing  to  and  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ing  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  its  opera¬ 
tions  should,  in  my  opinion,  serve  to 
allay  any  fears  or  apprehensions  which 
the  initial  disagreement  and  delay  may 
have  engendered. 


Because  I  think  it  appropriate,  I  Ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presidentvxhat 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  special/ com¬ 
mittee  be  printed  in  the  bodyrof  the 
Congressional  Record,  for  the/mforma- 
tion  of  the  Senate,  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecU6n,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  /Tinted  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN^  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  factualljystated  that  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  committee  are  the  result 
of  compromiser  but  a  compromise  that 
is  fair  and  warranted,  in  my  opinion. 

The  rule/  differ  in  1  or  2  important 
respects  from  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
governing  regular  standing  committees. 
But  this  is  a  special  and  not  a  regular 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
very  nature  of  its  composition — four 
mbers  from  each  political  party — 
early  evidences  the  intent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  it  was  to  function  and  operate 
in  an  atmosphere  of  bipartisanship  with 
neither  party  as  such  dominating  it  nor 
having  the  primary  responsibility  for  its 
success  or  the  basic  blame  for  its  failure. 

This  committee  is  not  a  partisan 
group.  It  is  a  bipartisan  committee. 
Therefore,  no  greater  responsibility  rests 
upon  one  political  party  than  upon  the 
other  for  its  inception,  creation,  compo¬ 
sition,  and  for  its  actions  as  it  functions 
and  undertakes  the  task  assigned  to  it. 
As  chairman,  it  is  my  view  that  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  success  of  its  labors  rests 
equally  upon  each  political  party  and 
upon  each  individual  member  of  the 
committee,  irrespective  of  party. 

I  believe  these  rules  are  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  a  committee  so  composed 
and  empowered  as  is  this  special  com¬ 
mittee.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  make 
them  serve  the  committee’s  needs  and 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  a  personal  reference,  I  should  like  to 
make  crystal  clear  for  the  record  the 
circumstances  and  considerations  at¬ 
tending  my  membership  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  my  election  and  acceptance  of 
le  heavy  responsibilities  which  the 
chairmanship  entails. 

I  -supported  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resorption  219  because  I  believed  it  pro¬ 
vided  tfm  right  approach  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  investigation,  the  subject  matter, 
and  study\that  the  resolution  author¬ 
ized  and  ditacted  to  be  made.  I  am  of 
that  opinion  now.  When  I  voted  for  the 
resolution,  however,  I  did  not  do  so  in 
any  expectation  that  I  would  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  special  committee. 

When  I  was  first\approached  by  the 
Democratic  leadership^ and  asked  to  be¬ 
come  a  member,  I  respectfully  and  sin¬ 
cerely  declined.  When  finally  I  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  accept,  I  aid  so  with  a 
firm  understanding  that  I  wuld  be  un¬ 
able,  because  of  my  other  anties  and 
committee  responsibilities,  to  >jerve  as 
chairman.  I  was  assured  I  woulcKjiot  be 
called  on  to  fill  that  position. 

However,  after  the  junior  SerfMor 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  eliminat 
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mencfed  on  its  handling  of  these  matters, 
and  onVthe  selection  of  the  membership 
of  the  committee.  I  also  feel  that  the 
membership  of  the  committee  should  be 
commended. for  their  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  accepting  service  when  called 
upon.  \ 

Finally,  I  havfe .noted  with  interest  that 
the  rules  of  procedure  which  we  hear 
the  special  committee  has  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  follow  the  Winciples  expressed 
in  the  several  resolutions  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [MtINGoldwaterI  has 
so  explicitly  and  carefully  set  forth. 
That  of  itself  is  evidence,  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  committee — their  following 
the  considered  judgment  of\hose  who, 
in  other  days,  have  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  changes  in  the  procedure  of 
committees,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  handling  of  subpenas  and  the  cabling 
of  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  wished  \o 
say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  my  good  friend  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  fair  and  very  gen¬ 
erous  statement  concerning  the  leader¬ 
ship  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  and  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  committee  for  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  undertake  this  unpleasant  task. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  join  with  the  majority  leader  in  ex¬ 
pressing  my  appreciation  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  and  also  for  the  very  able  presenta¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 

Certainly  I  can  join  in  the  assurances 
which  have  been  given  that  there  were 
no  volunteers  for  appointment  to  the 
special  committee.  It  was  a  matter  of 
the  leadership  having  to  draft  and  to  ask 
busy  men,  all  of  whom  are  carrying  heavy 
and  burdensome  obligations  as  Senators, 
to  serve  on  the  committee.  No  man  who 
is  not  serving  as  a  Senator — with  they 
grave  problems,  domestic  and  interna 
tional,  which  daily  come  to  the  desl/of 
each  Senator — can  appreciate  how  oner¬ 
ous  those  responsibilities  are.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  the  leadership  on  bo#h  sides 
of  the  aisle  went  to  the  eighySenators 
finally  chosen,  not  as  representatives 
of  parties,  but  as  representatives  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution,  ley  all-  agreed 
to  serve  and  to  take  >on  these  extra 
obligations. 

Before  I  conclude  ifty  remarks,  I  wish 
to  express  a  particular  note  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  all  eight  members  of  the 
special  committee,  but  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  who  is  well 
and  favorably  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle/in  the  Senate  as  a  man  of 
great  ability,  sterling  integrity  and  high 
courage.  I  am  sure  he  and  his  associates 
will/carry  out  their  responsibilities 
wjjnout  fear  or  favor,  and  will  submit 


recommendations  which  I  hope  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  would  not  wish  to  repeat  all  that 
I  said  yesterday  about  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  but  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
everything  the  minority  leader  has  said 
regarding  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  to  read  again  into  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  yesterday: 

By  his  conduct,  by  his  dignity,  and  by  his 
devotion  to  the  rules  of  fair-  play,  John 
McClellan  has  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  Senate.  I  am  proud  to  serve  with  him 
and  to  work  with  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  careful  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas.  I  rise  to  say  that  having  served  with 
vthe  Senator  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
;nment  Operations  for  approximately  7 
irs,  with  a  little  lapse  of  time  when  I 
hai  to  leave  that  committee  for  a  few 
months  because  of  another  committee 
assignment,  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
utmost  cdnfidence  in  his  ability,  his  ii 
tegrity,  and,  above  all,  in  his  fairn< 

It  is  no  secret  in  this  Chamber  rfiat 
from  time  to  time  the  Senator  frojn  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  have  disagreed  on  subsyntive  is¬ 
sues  of  legislation/-.  Nor  is  ityftny  secret 
that  in  the  committee  upoiywhich  I  am 
proud  to  serve  undervhis /nairmanship 
we  have  disagreed,  xt/should  be  no 
secret  that  at  all  time/the  Senator  has 
been  so  considerate  /d  s'd  fair  that  he 
has  been  above  reproach.  \  say  this  as 
one  who  has  filed/ a  certainNn umber  of 
minority  reports/  but  at  all  tripes  with 
his  cooperatioi 

Mr.  Presid/t,  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  takes  on  a  very  difficult,  wne- 
consumin/  exhausing, *  and,  as  he  has 
well  put/it,  unglamorous  responsibilil 
But  the  work  will  be  done  well — make  ni 
mistake  about  that.  It  will  be  done 
faipiy,  thoroughly,  and  in  a  judicious  and 
rorable  manner. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  willing  to  undertake 
this  assignment.  I  have  conveyed  to  him 
personally  my  good  wishes  and  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  his  under¬ 
taking  this  job,  because  it  needs  to  be 
done,  and  done  thoroughly  and  well. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  committee,  it 
will  be  given  the  fullest  and  the  best  con¬ 
sideration  and  treatment. 

I  wish  to  express  again  my  personal 
commendation  to  the  Senator,  for  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  worth,  and,  above  all,  my 
faith  and  trust  in  him. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader  and  minority  leader  in  the  re¬ 
marks  they  have  just  made  relative  to 
our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 


Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  conduct  of  the 
committee  will  be,  as  my  colleagues  have 
already  stated,  based  on  integrity,  hon¬ 
esty,  and  fairness.  Knowing  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Arkansg 
as  well  and  as  favorably  as  I  do,  I 
sure  that  the  result  of  the  commiUfee’s 
work  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Senate/tf  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presi/nt,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remair 

The  PRESIDING  OFErfCER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  h&s  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  prom  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  sue/  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  desired  mmrely  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  the  fine  statement  he  made  on  the 
floor  today/ 1  talked  to  him  when  both 
of  us  wer/nder  consideration  for  mem¬ 
bership  gnx  the  committee,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  f/m  Arkansas  told  me  he  did  not 
belie/  he  would  ever  accept  the  appoint- 
mejj 

imong  other  things,  he  said  that 
ider  no  circumstances  would  he  be 
'chairman  of  the  committee.  I  know  that 
was  a  sincere  expression  of  his  feeling. 
I  know  he  accepted  the  chairmanship 
only  out  of  a  fine  sense  of  duty  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
every  member  of  the  committee  thanks 
him,  and,  I  trust,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  thanks  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  so  generously  mani¬ 
fested  their  confidence  in  me  and  my 
purpose,  at  least,  to  do  this  job  as  effec¬ 
tively  and  as  constructively  and  at  all 
times  as  fairly  as  it  is  within  my  power 
and  capacity  to  do  it. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  the  Senators  who 
have  spoken  so  complimentary  of  me. 
I  leave  this  thought  with  the  Senate, 
that  the  committee  is  going  to  need  the 
help  of  every  Senator  as  it  proceeds  with 
its  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
my  time. 

fr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielti^  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

ORDE!&  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  A.  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT^™  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  sqm 


AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1956 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
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before  he  was  called  off  the  floor  and 
before  the  recent  interruption,  he  had 
stated  that  he  would  yield  to  me  to  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  believe  to  be 
noncontroversial.  I  had  submitted  the 
amendment  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  who, 
I  think,  consulted  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  .  I  handed  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  to  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  possible  ground  of  disagree¬ 
ment  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  I 
have  several  requests  of  Senators  who 
wanted  a  quorum  call  when  we  finished 
the  discussion  of  the  matter  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee. 

Without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  auorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
“3-13-56-D”  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  between 
lines  13  and  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

MILK  AND  BRUCELLOSIS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “For 
the  period  beginning  September  1,  1954,  and 
ending  June  30,  1955,  not  to  exceed  $50  mil¬ 
lion,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1956,  not  to  exceed  $60  million,  and  for  each 
of  the  2  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30,  1958,  not 
to  exceed  $75  million,  of  the  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  in  (1)  nonprofit  schools  of  high- 
school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  such  non¬ 
profit  nursery  schools,  child-care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  simi¬ 
lar  nonprofit  institutions  as  are  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  underprivileged 
children  on  a  public  welfare  or  charitable 
basis.” 

(b)  Section  204  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“As  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  dairy  industry 
and  further  suppressing  and  eradicating 
brucellosis  in  cattle,  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  transfer  not  to  exceed  $17  million  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  and  $20  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958, 
from  funds  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  appropriation  item 
‘Plant  and  Animal  Disease  and  Pest  Control’ 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  brucellosis  eradiction  pro¬ 
gram,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  to  not  to 
exceed  $50  per  head  of  cattle  the  amount  of 
the  indemnities  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  cattle  destroyed  because  of  brucel¬ 
losis  in  connection  with  cooperative  control 
and  eradication  programs  for  such  disease  in 


cattle  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  authority  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1884,  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
number  of  such  indemnities,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defraying  any  additional  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  in  connection  therewith.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  ex¬ 
penditures  pursuant  to  this  section.” 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
“1956”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1958.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  to  S.  3183  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  bill  relating  to  the  brucel¬ 
losis  control  program  and  the  special 
milk  fund,  which  was  once  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  believe  the  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  later 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  How¬ 
ever,  there  has  not  been  agreement 
between  the  two  Houses  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  language  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  House,  apparently,  desires  to  have 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  milk  fund 
and  the  brucellosis  program.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  au¬ 
thorize,  for  a  2-year  period,  the  brucel¬ 
losis  control  program  and  the  milk  fund. 
My  only  objective  is  to  speed  action  on 
the  urgently  needed  temporary  exten¬ 
sion  to  which  the  House  is  willing  to 
agree  now,  and  still  preserve  for  future 
conference  the  longer  extension  the 
Senate  has  already  approved. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
self-explanatory.  It  is  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high- 
school  grade  and  under;  and  such  non¬ 
profit  nursery  schools,  child-care  cen¬ 
ters,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps, 
and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  as  are 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  un¬ 
derprivileged  schildren  on  a  public  wel¬ 
fare  or  charitable  basis. 

So  far  as  the  brucellosis  feature  of  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  it  is  a  program 
to  which  Congress  has  been  dedicated  for 
many  years.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  brucellosis  eradication 
program.  This  work  means  much  to  the 
States  which  are  cooperating  under  the 
program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  not  this  pro¬ 
posal,  presented  as  a  separate  bill,  re¬ 
ceive  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  did. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  not  that  com¬ 
mittee  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  its  members? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  did. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  is  merely  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
so  that  the  proposal  will  be  considered 
by  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  particular  proposal  is  not 
lost  in  the  House  because  of  the  inability 
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of  the  two  Houses  to  agree  upon  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bill,  or  because  the  Senate  failed  to 
include  it  in  the  pending  bill.  In  other 
words,  I  am  trying  to  cover  all  possible 
areas  of  difficulty,  to  make  certain  that 
the  special  milk  fund  and  the  brucellosis 
control  program  are  made  matters  of 
public  law. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  THYE.  As  I  understand,  my  col¬ 
league  is  speaking  about  a  bill  which  has 
heretofore  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  bill  related  to  the 
brucellosis-control  program  and  the 
special  school-milk  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  bill  which 
my  colleague  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
bill  has  not  yet  been  cleared  for  the 
President.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  un¬ 
fortunate  is  that  some  school  districts 
are  now  running  short  of  funds.  Funds 
should  promptly  be  made  available  to 
them;  otherwise,  the  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  be  realized  fully.  It  is  a 
good  program.  It  should  go  forward, 
and  it  should  not  be  hampered  by  inade¬ 
quate  funds. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  the  eradication  of  brucellosis.  If  a 
point  should  be  reached  where  no  funds 
are  available,  the  brucellosis-eradication 
program  would  be  retarded.  Veterinari¬ 
ans  and  other  specialists  employed  in 
the  operations  of  the  program,  such  as 
in  the  testing  of  cattle  to  determine 
whether  they  had  the  disease  or  not, 
would  have  to  be  discharged. 

The  delay  which  is  being  experienced 
will  place  these  programs  in  jeopardy. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  House  has  not  taken  action  by  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  conferees  named  by  the 
Senate  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  Houses  and 
to  reach  a  final  agreement  so  that  the 
bill  can  be  cleared  for  the  President. 

There  is  no  basic  controversy  involved 
so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  possible  that  po¬ 
litical  strategy  is  involved  by  which  the 
House  is  endeavoring  to  hold  up  agree¬ 
ment  in  order  to  have  something  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  when  the  Senate  conferees 
meet  with  the  House  conferees  on  the 
farm  bill.  I  think  that  is  unfortunate. 
I  am  speaking  frankly.  The  House  had 
better  take  a  look  at  the  situation,  and 
recognize  that  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  result  in  jeopardizing  these 
programs.  For  that  reason  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  frankly,  because  the  House  conferees 
must  realize  the  results  of  delay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  some  Members  of  the  blouse 
should  take  the  position  which  they  have 
taken.  As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
stated  a  while  ago,  the  Senate  did  pass  a 
bill  several  weeks  ago  providing  for  an 
additional  $2  million  for  the  brucellosis 
program,  and  $10  million  for  the  school- 
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lunch  program  for  this  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  provided  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  2  more  years  for  both  projects. 

If  the  pending  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Senate 
conferees  could  meet  in  conference  with 
those  from  the  House  on  the  bills  which 
both  Houses  have  already  passed  and 
in  just  a  few  minutes  the  Senate  could 
recede  from  its  amendment  and  thereby 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  $2  million  for 
the  brucellosis  program  and  $10  million 
for  the  school-lunch  program  for  the 
rest  of  this  fiscal  year.  That  can  be 
done  without  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  the  future  2-year  program  which 
is  contemplated  in  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  that  the 
House  has  before  it  both  a  temporary 
bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  a  long-time,  or  2-year  proposal, 
and  the  Senate  has  a  2 -year  proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  the  House 
wants  to  do  is  to  agree  upon  a  temporary 
proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  would  not  be 
any  disagreement  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  with  respect  to  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  program  up  to  June 
30,  because  the  House  is  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  $2  million  for  bucellosis  control 
as  well  as  the  $10  million  for  the  school 
milk  program.  The  Senate  conferees 
will  not  encounter  a  bit  of  trouble  if 
we  are  in  a  position  to  accept  the  House 
bill  providing  a  brucellosis  and  school- 
milk  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  while  receding  from  our  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  House  bill  authorizing  a 
2-year  program. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  House  would  have 
its  conferees  meet  with  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  and  resolve  the  differences,  in  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  hours  agreement 
could  probably  be  reached  and  the  bill 
could  be  sent  to  the  President  shortly 
thereafter.  If  the  farm  bill  is  amended 
by  the  adoption  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Senate  must  still  pass  the  bill 
and  it  must  go  to  conference  with  the 
House.  There  is  much  in  the  pending 
bill  to  which  the  House  will  want  to 
give  consideration  and  on  which  it  will 
want  to  deliberate.  It  may  be  several 
weeks  before  the  House  and  the  Senate 
can  agree  upon  what  should  be  contained 
in  this  bill,  S.  3183. 

In  short,  delay  would  be  most  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  school-milk  program,  and 
would  most  certainly  be  disastrous  to 
continued  progress  of  the  brucellosis 
eradication  program. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand 
the  legislative  procedure  suggested.  I 
was  forced  to  leave  the  floor  to  take  a 
long-distance  telephone  call  when  the 
question  was  first  discussed.  If  it  is  the 
intention  to  amend  the  farm  bill  with 
the  text  of  a  bill  the  Senate  has  already 


passed,  and  which  is  presently  before 
a  conference  committee,  then  I  think 
this  approach  would  be  the  wrong  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  that  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  a  confer¬ 
ence  could  be  held  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  on  H.  R.  8320,  and  that  the  Senate 
could  recede  from  its  amendments  to 
that  bill — that  is,  from  the  2-year  pro¬ 
gram  the  Senate  has  already  voted — and 
that  the  House  would  agree  with  the 
Senate  to  provide  the  money  to  carry 
out  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year.  In  my  humble  judgment,  that 
is  the  only  way  by  which  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  funds  with  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  June  30  of  this  year  the 
brucellosis  and  school-milk  programs. 
I  have  talked  to  several  Members  of  the 
House.  They  seem  to  be  adamant  in 
their  position  not  to  extend  this  program 
for  2  years  unless  that  extension  is  put 
in  the  pending  bill.  That  means  that  the 
legislation  which  is  now  in  conference 
is  not  agreed  upon  immediately,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  money — 
$2  million  for  the  brucellosis  program 
and  $10  million  for  the  school-lunch 
program  to  carry  them  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  does  not  want  to  permit  those 
programs  to  die. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  having  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  when  the  present  debate  was  well 
underway.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time 
of  the  offering  of  the  amendment. 
Therefore,  possibly  I  do  not  have  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  what  my  col¬ 
league  has  proposed  in  his  amendment. 
If  I  am  in  error,  I  should  like  to  be 
corrected. 

The  situation  is  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  which  is  now  in  confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  House  conferees  have  not 
agreed  to  a  conference  meeting  on  it. 
I  understand  the  Senate  is  willing  to 
confer,  but  the  House  conferees  have  re¬ 
fused  to  sit  down  with  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees.  If  that  is  the  status  of  the  bill, 
then  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  approach 
the  problem  by  putting  the  provision  in 
the  pending  bill.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  mean  the 
Senate  conferees  can  go  into  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  school  milk  and 
brucellosis  bill.  We  can  agree  to  strike 
from  that  bill  the  2-year  extension  of 
these  programs;  we  could  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  operate  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams  through  June  30.  We  would  lose 
nothing,  because  the  2 -year  extension  of 
the  milk  and  brucellosis  programs — 
which  would  be  deleted  from  the  legisla¬ 
tion  already  approved  by  the  Senate — 
would  still  remain  in  the  pending  bill.  I 
am  confident  that  by  following  such  a 
course  there  will  be  no  objection  on  the 
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part  of  the  House  to  providing  $2  million 
for  the  brucellosis  program  and  $10  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  school-lunch  program,  in  or¬ 
der  that  those  programs  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  this  year.  When  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  is  presently  considering  is 
passed,  we  can  then  take  up  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  2  years  after  June  30.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  shall  be  able  to  get  the 
money  necessary  to  complete  this  year’s 
program,  if  what  I  have  been  told  is  true. 

Mr.  THYE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  objective  is  to  take 
care  of  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  proposal.  Of  course,  the  2-year 
provision  could  be  considered  later. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  question  is,  however. 
Are  the  House  conferees  willing  to  agree 
on  the  proposed  funds  to  carry  out  the 
programs  through  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  June  30? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  the  assurance 
that  there  will  be  no  objection  on  reach¬ 
ing  agreement  on  the  bill  now  in  confer¬ 
ence,  so  as  to  make  funds  available  to 
complete  the  programs  for  this  year, 
provided  the  long-range  program  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  farm  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Then,  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  my  colleague  proposes  to  provide 
in  the  bill  sufficient  funds  to  finance  both 
the  brucellosis  and  the  school-milk  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year,  which  would  be  from  now  until 
June  30.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  continue 
those  programs  on  an  expanded  basis 
for  2  more  years.  In  other  words,  what 
we  are  doing  is  taking  two  shots  at  this 
question.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  2-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  milk  and  brucellosis  pro¬ 
gram.  That  particular  provision  would 
be  deleted  in  conference,  but  since  it  will 
also  be  contained  in  the  pending  bill,  we 
would  end  up  losing  nothing.  We  would 
merely  save  these  programs  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  THYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  pending  bill  goes  to  confer¬ 
ence,  if  in  the  meantime  we  are  able  to 
get  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  $2  million  for  brucellosis  and 
the  $10  million  for  the  school-milk  pro¬ 
gram,  to  continue  them  through  June  30, 
we  shall  be  able  to  strike  that  provision 
from  the  pending  bill  and  still  have  the 
2-year  extension  proviso. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  seems  to  be  going 
the  long  way  around  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  result. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  it  appears 
to  be  about  the  only  way  we  can  get 
the  job  done. 

Mr.  THYE.  A  great  deal  of  hard  work 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  what  the 
House  conferees  could  accomplish  to¬ 
morrow  morning  if  they  would  only  sit 
down  with  the  Senate  conferees  and  re¬ 
solve  the  differences  between  the  two 
bills  which  both  Houses  already  have 
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passed.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem 
as  if  we  were  going  100  miles  around 
the  point  to  accomplish  what  is  desired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  since  the 
money  is  needed  by  April  1,  if  the  brucel¬ 
losis  and  school  milk  programs  are  to 
continue,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
propose  is  the  shortest  route  by  which 
to  reach  our  goal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  procedure  suggested 
is  not  at  all  unusual. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
berger  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Last  year,  did  not 
we  pass  a  wool  bill  and  send  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives?  The  House 
did  not  act  on  it;  and  later,  when  we 
had  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  before 
us,  I  proposed,  as  I  recall,  that  the  same 
provision  be  included  in  it  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  since  the  House  had  not  thereto¬ 
fore  acted  on  the  wool  bill.  In  that 
way  we  carried  that  matter  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  good.  Why  not 
achieve  something  in  connection  with 
this  program?  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  favors  the  brucellosis 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  a  question  of  having 
happen  just  what  we  would  like  to  have 
happen.  If  that  were  the  case,  I  would 
be  smiling  a  good  deal  more  of  the  time 
than  I  have  been,  because  many  of  the 
provisions  which  I  favor  including  in  the 
bill  have  been  stricken  from  it. 

The  amendment  relates  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  program  to  eradicate  brucel¬ 
losis.  The  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
bill  for  that  purpose,  and  the  House  has 
already  passed  the  bill.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  makes  an 
extension  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  told — 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
reaffirmed  it — that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  provide  the  funds  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  eradicate  brucellosis,  and  also 
the  funds  needed  for  the  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  school  milk  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  But  the  House  has  said,  in  effect, 
“If  you  want  an  extension  for  2  years, 
you  must  provide  for  it  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  bill."  I  am  sorry  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  is  so  stubborn,  but  that  is 
the  way  it  seems  to  be. 

Inasmuch  as  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  other  States  will  have  exhausted  the 
funds  available  for  this  work,  I  think  we 
should  proceed  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  amendment. 

Of  course,  if  the  House  passes  a  bill 
providing  for  such  an  extension,  and  if 
we  have  already  made  such  a  provision 
in  the  bill  now  before  us,  then  both 
Houses  will  have  agreed  about  it — and 
that  may  be  one  of  the  few  things  to 
which  both  Houses  agree  readily. 


So  I  cannot  see  that  we  shall  lose  any¬ 
thing  by  adopting  this  amendment.  Of 
course,  if  we  wished  to  be  stubborn,  we 
could  say  to  the  House,  “We  have  passed 
a  bill  on  this  subject,  and  we  shall  rest 
there.”  In  that  event,  we  might  not 
achieve  the  result  we  desire;  and  then 
the  children  of  the  country  would  be  the 
victims.  I  see  no  other  way  for  us  to 
achieve  success  in  this  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  result  in  stymieing  the  program,  is 
laboring  under  a  misapprehension.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  funds  for  the 
milk  program  are  running  out,  and  that 
some  action  must  be  taken  immediately. 

Of  course  the  Senate  cannot  dictate  to 
the  House;  neither  can  the  House  of 
Representatives  dictate  to  the  Senate. 
Time  after  time  we  have  found  that  the 
way  to  end  such  a  logjam  as  this  is  to 
proceed  in  the  way  now  suggested.  By 
this  means  we  can  have  the  program 
for  eradicating  brucellosis  proceed. 
Even  though  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  become  the  law, 
I  see  no  harm  in  including  this  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  pending  agricultural  bill,  as 
well  as  in  the  separate  bill.  We  cannot 
lose  if  we  cover  both  fronts.  In  that 
event,  we  shall  have  handled  the  matter 
both  by  means  of  the  House  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  several  weeks 
ago — House  bill  8320 — and  by  means  of 
this  amendment  to  the  agricultural  bill. 
In  that  way  we  shall  have  handled  the 
matter  adequately,  and  shall  have  cov¬ 
ered  every  eventuality,  and  shall  have 
answered  any  complaints  which  might  be 
made. 

Mr.  President,  unless  some  other  Sen¬ 
ator  wishes  to  discuss  the  amendment,  I 
shall  yield  the  floor,  but  shall  wait  to  see 
whether  there  is  further  comment  on  the 
amendment,  before  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  has  lost  all  interest  in  the  care 
and  welfare  of  the  schoolchildren  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  facts? 
On  February  8,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
providing  funds  not  only  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  school-milk  program  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  but  also 
to  carry  on  the  brucellosis  eradication 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Then  the  bill  substantially  increases  the 
funds  for  carrying  on  both  programs  for 
the  next  2  years.  In  the  Senate  there 
was  not  a  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  bill-was  passed  in  slightly  different 
form  by  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  a  conference  was  requested.  The 
conferees  have  been  appointed  since 
February  21 — 23  days  ago.  The  House 
rules  require  conferees  to  report  within 
20  days.  So  far,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  conferees  has  neither  permitted 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  conferees. 


nor,  apparently,  is  he  willing  to  report 
anything  on  the  subject  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  itself. 

As  I  understand,  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  for  a  conference.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  criticized  by  inference, 
and  the  House  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  the  one  who  did  not  want  to 
have  the  conference  held.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  believe  that,  because  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  did 
want  a  conference  held.  But  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  House  conferees  could  not 
confer  with  us  that  day  because  they 
had  an  important  meeting  with  Mr.  Pat¬ 
ton,  of  the  Farmers  Union,  and  Mr.  New¬ 
som,  of  the  Grange.  So  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  put  off  the  meeting  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees.  I  further  understand  that 
it  was  impossible  to  find  a  date  which 
was  acceptable  to  them  for  a  meeting 
with  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
one  of  the  Senate  conferees,  would  have 
been  glad  to  meet  with  them.  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  member  of  our  staff  that  if  we 
would  agree  to  the  House  proposals — 
in  other  words,  if  we  would  agree  to 
throw  out  the  2-year  program  for  the 
control  of  brucellosis  and  the  furnishing 
of  school  milk — the  House  conferees 
would  send  one  of  their  members  to  us, 
to  agree  for  all  the  other  House  con¬ 
ferees.  This  offer  was,  of  course,  re¬ 
jected  and  we  have  not  yet  had  a  con¬ 
ference. 

But  now  we  are  asked  to  include  in 
the  pending  bill  the  text  of  that  bill, 
which  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  which  I  am  sure  would  pass 
the  House  of  Representatives  if  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  If  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  would 
permit  the  House  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  bill,  the  House  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  Senate  amendments,  I  am  sure, 
because  the  Members  of  the  House  do  not 
wish  to  deprive  the  school  children  of 
the  milk,  and  do  not  wish  to  stop  the 
program  which  is  aimed  at  stamping  out 
the  dread  disease  of  brucellosis. 

Mr.  President,  in  case  any  Senator 
does  not  know  what  brucellosis  is,  let  me 
say  that  in  a  human  being  it  is  undulant 
fever.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the 
suffering,  both  mental  and  physical,  on 
the  part  of  persons  who  have  contracted 
undulant  fever,  could  not  fail  to  favor 
the  program  to  eradicate  that  disease. 
Yet  the  House  conferees  would  throw  out 
of  H.  R.  8320  the  proposal  of  the  Senate 
to  extend  the  program  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  this  terrible  disease  for  another 
2  years. 

Already,  Mr.  President,  many  States 
of  the  Union  prohibit  the  sale  within 
their  borders  of  any  milk  except  milk 
from  brucellosis-free  herds. 

It  is  said,  “Let  us  extend  the  program 
for  2  or  3  months  more.  Throw  out  the 
2-year  extension  of  the  program.  Throw 
that  into  the  political  maelstrom,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  as  a  political  blackjack.” 

We  have  heard  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  basis  upon  which  some 
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Members  intend  to  approve  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  school-lunch  program  and 
the  brucellosis  program  is  that  it  be  tied 
to  a  90  percent  support  program,  or  a 
multiple  price  wheat  program.  The 
dearest  hope  of  some  people  is  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  send  to  President  Eisenhower 
a  bill  which  he  will  have  to  veto.  Why 
do  we  allow  these  programs  to  become 
political  footballs?  It  is  bringing  poli¬ 
tics  down  to  about  the  lower  levels  when 
we  involve  our  school  milk  program,  and 
the  health  of  our  children  and  adults  as 
well. 

I  repeat  that  if  the  Senate  is  really 
concerned  with  milk  for  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  country,  or  the  eradication  of 
brucellosis,  it  will  not  yield  to  those  who 
insist  that  we  can  have  those  programs 
only  if  we  consent  to  throw  them  into  the 
political  pot  where  they  may  be  combined 
with  other  provisions  which  President 
Eisenhower  cannot  and  will  not  accept. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment,  in 
order  that  every  Senator  may  be  counted, 
on  the  question  whether  he  wishes  to 
put  the  health  of  our  school  children 
and  people  into  the  political  maelstrom, 
or  whether  we  ought  to  stand  squarely 
on  our  feet  and  let  the  House,  if  it  wishes 
to  do  so,  permit  its  conferees  to  get  away 
with  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  which  rule  in  the  rule  book 
should  have  been  applied  a  moment  ago, 
but  because  I  have  respect  for  my  col¬ 
leagues  I  did  not  call  for  its  application. 

I  have  never  heard  such  talk  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  talk  about  poli¬ 
tics.  The  politics  lies  in  being  stubborn. 
If  we  want  milk  for  our  schoolchildren, 
this  amendment  is  the  way  to  get  it. 
If  any  politics  lies  behind  the  fact  that 
the  House  conferees  will  not  meet  with 
the  Senate  conferees,  as  has  been 
charged,  it  helps  none  for  we  Senators 
to  say,  “If  you  do  not  meet  with  us,  we 
will  not  meet  with  you,  and  we  will  not 
have  any  milk  program.” 

That  is  what  it  really  boils  down  to. 
What  is  the  amendment  which  is  pro¬ 
posed?  I  offered  the  amendment  in  good 
faith.  I  consulted  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  I  consulted  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  talked  with 
me  about  the  amendment,  and  stated 
that  he  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
bill.  I  said  that  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  offer  the  amendment,  to  make 
certain  that  milk  would  be  provided  for 
our  schoolchildren. 

I  resent  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  on  this  floor.  This  is  not  an 
unusual  performance.  The  price-sup¬ 
port  controversy  is  not  involved.  There 
has  been  no  indication  about  90  percent 
of  parity  or  60  percent  of  parity  in  this 
amendment.  There  has  been  no  thought 
of  such  a  thing. 

This  amendment  does  not  subtract 
anything  from  the  legislation  we  have 


already  passed.  The  farm  bill  is  still 
before  us.  The  Senate  has  passed  House 
bill  8320,  with  an  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  not  weaken  that 
measure.  It  is  still  in  the  status  of  a 
bill  which  has  been  passed.  However, 
the  House  refuses  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment.  Can  it  be  said  that  we  are 
playing  politics  when  we  stand  on  the 
basis  of  a  bill  which  has  been  passed, 
with  respect  to  which  no  one  will  agree? 
I  should  like  to  see  something  done. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  was  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tions  when  this  administration  took  over 
in  195Y.  The  subcommittee  tried  to 
get  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Benson,  to  embark  upon  the  present 
brucellosis  campaign.  It  required  a  year 
or  more  to  persuade  him  to  embark  upon 
it.  Now  it  seems  that  there  may  be  a 
little  gap  in  the  program.  The  fact  that 
there  might  be  a  gap  is  supposed  to  be 
a  terrible  thing.  I  always  thought  this 
was  a  good  program,  but  I  cannot  see 
why  all  the  fuss. 

Our  committee  had  a  difficult  time  in 
persuading  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  proceed  with  this  program.  In  fact, 
we  failed  at  first  to  convince  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  that  he  should  em¬ 
bark  upon  the  brucellosis  program. 

I  do  not  share  the  feeling  of  my  friend 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  with  respect 
to  the  House.  The  Members  of  that  body 
were  all  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  only  2  years  ago.  Some 
of  us  have  served  in  this  body  for  nearly 
6  years,  since  being  elected.  The  House 
is  an  independent  body.  We  have  no 
more  right  to  try  to  tell  the  House  what 
to  do  than  the  House  has  to  tell  the 
Senate  how  it  should  operate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  few  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  a  right  to  say  that 
we  shall  have  this  kind  of  bill  or  there 
will  not  be  any  at  all.  I  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  to  represent 
them,  together  with  my  colleague,  in 
farm  matters,  as  well  as  other  things. 
I  intend  to  do  what  I  think  is  right, 
regardless  of  threats,  and  write  the  best 
possible  agricultural  bill.  Whether  or 
not  the  President  vetoes  it.  That  is  his 
business.  I  think  he  will  do  the  fair 
thing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  have  felt  unfair  treatment  in  this 
body  for  an  honorable  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  saw  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  working  on 
the  brucellosis  program.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  he  failed  to  work  for 
it,  I  do  not  know  when  it  was.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  all  follow  his  leadership  in 
that  direction. 

I  myself  do  not  possess  a  dairy  animal. 
Formerly  I  owned  a  great  many.  I  had 
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many  of  them  slaughtered  because  of 
brucellosis.  It  is  a  very  serious  disease. 

Apparently  the  discussion  was  partly 
aimed  at  me,  as  though  I  were  playing 
politics  in  connection  with  this  bill.  I 
do  not  think  I  played  politics  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  pending  bill. 

We  took  up  the  wool  bill,  an  admin¬ 
istration  proposal,  and  passed  it  in  July 
of  1954.  At  that  time  there  was  pend¬ 
ing  a  grazing  measure.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
was  kind  enough  to  add  the  grazing 
measure  to  the  proposed  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954,  because  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  it  through  the  Congress  other¬ 
wise.  It  was  taken  to  conference,  and 
in  conference  it  was  decided  to  accept 
only  the  wool  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  take  a  minute 
of  my  time  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  that  the  wool  bill,  like  the 
school-milk  bill,  had  not  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  been  sent  to 
conference  at  the  time  it  was  attached 
to  the  agriculture  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know  the 
details  as  to  what  happened.  I  say  only 
that  we  did  the  same  thing  then  that  we 
are  proposing  to  do  now.  We  attached 
a  certain  measure  to  an  agricultural  bill. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
have  difficulty  with  the  other  House.  My 
remarks  are  directed  only  to  the  point 
that  if  a  bill  is  a  good  bill,  and  is  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  committee,  I 
cannot  see  what  is  wrong  with  it.  There 
are  so  few  things  on  which  the  committee 
is  unanimous. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
this  amendment  would  not  prevent  the 
other  bill  from  going  to  conference.  This 
amendment  would  merely  assure  that 
there  would  be  a  2 -year  extension. 
House  bill  12,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  long  before  Senate  bill  3183  came 
to  this  Chamber,  includes  a  2 -year  ex¬ 
tension  for  the  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  program.  The  House  has 
wanted  a  milk  program  and  a  brucellosis 
program. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  pointed  out,  all  this  amend¬ 
ment  does  is  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
there  will  be  agreement  upon  a  tempo¬ 
rary  extension  of  the  milk  and  brucellosis 
programs  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  There  is  no  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  on  the  question  of  a 
2-year  extension.  Let  the  Record  be 
clear.  The  House  has  already  voted  a 
2-year  extension.  The  Senate  has  voted 
a  2-year  extension.  What  we  have  not 
agreed  upon  is  a  temporary  extension 
from  now  until  June  30. 

When  I  hear  it  said  that  we  propose 
to  crawl  on  our  knees  to  the  House,  I  re¬ 
ply  that  we  propose  to  use  our  heads,  not 
our  knees;  to  use  our  minds,  not  our 
arches,  and  agree  upon  a  basic  program 
for  the  extension  of  the  brucellosis-con¬ 
trol  program  and  the  milk  program. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
have  the  record  crystal  clear,  I  still  say 
that  the  House  could  well  have  acted  and 
that  we  could  have  had  the  bill  passed 
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and  at  the  White  House  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signature  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  should  have 
been  done. 

Mr.  THYEL  There  is  only  one  ques¬ 
tion  involved  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  that  is  the  provision  in 
the  bill  of  which  my  colleague  was  the 
author. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  2 -year  extension. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct.  There  is 
a  slight  difference  between  the  two  bills. 
In  order  that  the  record  may  be  crystal 
clear,  it  should  be  stated  that  what  we 
are  confronted  with  is  that  if  the  ap¬ 
parent  feud  between  the  two  legislative 
bodies  continues,  the  schoolchildren  will 
not  have  school  milk, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  And  the  brucellosis  pro¬ 
gram  will  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
veterinarians  will  be  discharged.  The 
veterinarians  will  have  to  be  rerecruited 
when  the  funds  are  made  available.  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  any  such 
continuing  feud.  If  an  amendment  can 
be  adopted  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
.  the  House,  and  in  that  way  we  can  break 
the  stalemate  and  get  some  action,  and 
make  the  funds  available,  I  shall  support 
such  an  amendment.  Therefore,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered,  because  it  is  the  only  way  we  can 
bring  the  feud  to  an  end.  Apparently  it 
is  because  of  the  feud  between  the  two 
legislative  bodies  that  the  conferees  will 
not  even  sit  down  to  confer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  no  Senator  has 
a  greater  interest  in  the  bill  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  re¬ 
ported  it  from  the  committee.  I  am  very 
much  upset  by  the  way  this  matter  has 
been  handled.  My  only  purpose  in 
speaking  was  to  say,  as  the  senior  Senator 
fi’om  Minnesota  has  stated,  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  milk  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  about  brucellosis  control.  I 
wish  we  could  bring  the  House  to  our 
view,  but  apparently  we  cannot  do  that. 
If  anyone  can  suggest  how  they  will  co¬ 
operate,  I  should  be  delighted  to  be 
informed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Probably  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  proposed  it  in  the  Senate.  At 
least  that  seems  to  be  the  only  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  that  implication  in  the  Record. 
Certainly  the  remarks  which  were  made 
a  short  time  ago  were  rather  disturbing 
to  me. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken.] 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
attached  to  the  pending  bill,  the  other 
bill  (H.  R.  8320)  providing  money  for 
the  school  milk  program  and  the  brucel¬ 
losis  program  for  2  more  years  will  never 
be  acted  upon  in  conference  or  in  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  too  highly  of  our 
school  children  and  I  think  too  highly  of 
the  health  of  our  people  to  tie  that 


amendment  to  a  bill  which  may  have 
very  little  chance  of  becoming  law.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  kill  the  school  milk 
program,  and  if  they  wish  to  kill  the 
brucellosis  program  for  the  next  2  years, 
there  is  no  better  chance  to  do  it.  Our 
States  must  now  plan  their  work  for  the 
period  after  the  first  of  July,  and  there  is 
no  time  to  lose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  am  shocked  by 
that  kind  of  language,  impugning  mo¬ 
tives.  Very  frankly,  it,  is  because  I  re¬ 
spect  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
so  much  that  I  refuse  to  reply  in  kind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had 
not  heard  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  impugning  other  people’s  motives 
and  character  so  much  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  past  few  days,  prob¬ 
ably  I  would  not  have  said  what  I  did. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  H3CKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  suggestion.  I  yield  5  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  in  a  rather  ominous,  even  dan¬ 
gerous,  situation  at  this  moment.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  in  favor  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  brucellosis  program  and  of 
the  school  milk  program.  We  have 
shown  that  by  our  votes.  The  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  2-year 
extension.  It  has  gone  to  the  House 
with  some  slight  amendment.  For  some 
unknown  reason — I  shall  say,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  and  to  give  every¬ 
one  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
refused  even  to  meet  on  that  bill.  The 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  so  inconsequential  as  to  be 
trivial.  There  is  no  disagreement  on  the 
main  points  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

If  the  House  Members  want  a  school 
milk  program  and  a  brucellosis  program 
for  the  next  2  years,  they  can  have  it 
in  20  minutes.  Yet  for  weeks  and  weeks 
they  have  refused  even  to  confer.  Those 
facts  are  apparent,  patent,  and  available 
on  their  face.  I  want  the  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  the  brucellosis  program 
and  of  the  school  milk  program  to  rest 
exactly  where  it  belongs,  and  that  is  with 
certain  gentlemen  in  the  other  House 
of  Congress,  who  refuse  to  meet  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  do  not  know  what  motives  may  lie 
behind  their  refusal.  However,  let  me 
pose  a  set  of  circumstances.  Of  course 
this  must  be  pure  conjecture,  because  by 
not  the  slightest  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  would  I  make  any  implication  of  po¬ 
litical  maneuvering  with  the  health  of 
the  American  people  in  connection  with 
the  brucellosis  program  or  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  our  schoolchildren  with  milk. 
No,  I  would  make  no  implication  or  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  situation  is  being  used 
for  political  manipulative  purposes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any¬ 
where  else.  But  it  could  be  entirely  pos¬ 
sible,  although  unthinkable,  that  if  we 
were  to  put  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses 
into  the  pending  bill,  that  bill,  which 
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could  be  enacted  within  24  hours,  would 
never  see  the  light  of  day;  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  use  the  health  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  America  and  the  health  of  the 
adults  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
brucellosis  program  as  a  club,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  “You  will 
not  get  that  unless  in  conference  you  will 
agree  to  all  our  conditions  and  terms 
with  respect  to  the  farm  bill.” 

I  would  not  impute  such  a  motive  to 
any  one  Member  of  Congress,  because, 
as  we  all  know,  the  paragons  of  excel¬ 
lence  and  the  repositories  and  the  pos¬ 
sessors  in  the  highest  degree  of  all  hu¬ 
man  virtues  are  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  any  motives  except  of  the 
most  altruistic  kind. 

I  understand  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  that  that  is  true.  I  certainly  do 
not  think  that  any  Member  of  either 
body  would  do  such  a  thing,  as  to  use 
the  health  of  the  children  and  the 
health  of  the  adult  population  of  the 
United  States  for  political  manipulation. 
Perish  the  thought,  Mr.  President.  Per¬ 
ish  the  thought.  There  must  be  some 
other  reason  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
other  body  will  not  sit  down  in  confer¬ 
ence  to  discuss  a  disagreement  which  is 
so  trivial  that,  if  the  bill  were  returned 
to  the  Senate,  the  amendment  could  be 
so  quickly  withdrawn  and  the  full  terms 
of  the  House  so  quickly  agreed  to  that 
hardly  anyone  would  know  that  the  bill 
had  been  passed. 

However,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
possession  of  that  bill.  There  is  no  way 
by  which  we  can  recall  the  bill  from  con¬ 
ference. 

I  am  exploring  the  possibility  that  we 
might  ask  unanimous  consent  to  bring 
the  bill  back  from  the  conference,  dis¬ 
charge  the  conferees,  eliminate  the  so- 
called  objectionable  amendment  which 
the  Senate  attached  to  it,  reconsider  the 
bill,  and  pass  it  again  exactly  as  it  came 
from  the  House,  and  get  the  bill  on  its 
way.  That  could  be  done  within  1  day; 
and  I  warn  the  Senate  that  I  may  re¬ 
quest  unanimous  consent,  if  that  be  nec¬ 
essary,  to  discharge  the  conferees,  to 
recall  the  bill,  reconsider  it,  and  elim¬ 
inate  the  so-called  objectionable  amend¬ 
ment.  Then  I  wish  to  see  who  will 
object,  because  we  can  get  a  brucellosis 
bill  within  2  days,  providing  we  can  get 
the  machinery  properly  arranged  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  conferees  and  bring  the  bill 
back  and  pass  it  in  the  same  language 
in  which  the  House  passed  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  know  that. 
That  is  not  what  anyone  in  the  House  is 
objecting  to.  They  are  objecting  to  the 
2-year  extension. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  bill  were  returned  to  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  would  not  object  to  having 
his  amendment  eliminated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  be  glad  to 
cooperate.  I  have  been  a  sponsor  of 
legislation  of  this  character  for  months 
and  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
discharge  the  conferees,  because  I  think 
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our  conferees  have  suffered  enough  in¬ 
dignity  already  in  this  matter.  I  would 
not  now  consent  to  recalling  the  bill.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  the  House  itself  had 
a  chance  to  vote  on  the  2-year  extension 
provision,  it  would  agree  to  it,  but  the 
committee  itself  could  sit  on  the  bill  in¬ 
definitely  and  not  hold  any  conference 
meetings,  and  leave  it  lying  on  the  shelf 
to  be  used  as  a  political  blackjack.  Al¬ 
though,  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  no  Member  of 
the  Congress  would  stoop  that  low  or 
even  think  of  doing  so. 

I  should  not  want  the  bill  to  come  back 
to  the  Senate,  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  conferees  discharged. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  see  if  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  the  situation. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill 
to  do  exactly  what  this  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  do.  The  House  has  likewise 
passed  a  bill.  Will  it  do,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  exactly  what  this  amendment 
will  do?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  substan¬ 
tially  correct.  There  is  a  slight  differ- 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  When  did  the  Senate 
pass  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  next  question  is, 
When  did  the  Senate  pass  the  bill? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  House 
passed  the  brucellosis  bill  on  May  5,  1955, 
extending  it  for  the  next  2  years.  The 
Senate  acted  on  the  House  bill  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  not  correct.  In  my  own  time 
I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the  situation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  clerk  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  just  handed  me  the  information  as 
to  dates,  and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  that 
information  that  I  was  responding  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  When  did  the  Sen¬ 
ate  pass  this  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  which  is 
now  in  conference  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  A  bill  that  will  do 
exactly  what  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
do? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  substance  of 
his  amendment  in  a  bill  now  pending  in 
conference  between  the  two  Houses? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  has  there  not 
been  a  conference  on  that  bill?  Why 
has  not  the  question  been  settled? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees  I  made  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  obtain  a  conference.  We 
fixed  a  date,  but  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  House  conferees.  They  suggested 
another  date,  which  was  not  agreeable 
to  us,  because  most  of  the  Senate  con¬ 


ferees  were  out  of  town.  Since  that 
time  no  effort  has  been  made  by  either 
side. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Senator 
Will  bear  me - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  those  who  are 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  is  it  not  easier 
for  the  conferees  to  hold  a  conference 
on  a  bill  already  passed  than  to  add  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  farm  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  explain  to 
the  Senator  what  happened.  As  Sena¬ 
tors  know.  House  bill  12  came  to  the 
Senate  on  May  9, 1955 - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  that,  please? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  passed 
H.  R.  12  on  May  5,  1955,  and  it  reached 
the  Senate  on  May  9.  In  that  bill  the 
level  of  price  supports  on  the  basics  was 
raised  to  90  percent,  and  the  price  sup¬ 
port  for  milk  and  milk  products  was  fixed 
at  a  level  of  80  to  90  percent.  Extension 
of  the  brucellosis  program  through  June 
30, 1958,  was  in  it;  it  also  provided  for  an 
extension  of  the  school  milk  program,  but 
not  exactly  according  to  the  way  the  Sen¬ 
ate  felt  it  should  be  handled,  in  that  the 
school  milk  program  was  extended  only 
through  June  30, 1957.  When  we  started 
hearings  on  the  pending  general  farm 
bill  it  was  my  belief  that  we  had  delayed 
so  long  that  we  might  not  be  able  to 
obtain  legislation  in  time  to  provide 
funds  to  complete  this  current  fiscal 
year’s  program.  So  I  suggested  to  Rep¬ 
resentative  Cooley  and  Representative 
Poage  that  the  House  pass  a  bill  provid¬ 
ing  funds  to  complete  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.  The  House  did  pass  a  bill — H.  R. 
8320 — providing  for  $2  million  to  carry 
the  brucellosis  program  through  this 
fiscal  year,  and  also  providing  $10  mil¬ 
lion  to  continue  the  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

When  H.  R.  8320  came  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  we  amended  it  to  include  a  2-year 
program  for  both  brucellosis  and  school 
milk — which  possibly  we  should  not  have 
done,  because  it  was  also  in  the  bill  H.  R. 
12  which  had  previously  been  approved 
by  the  House  and  which  we  expect  to 
have  in  conference  soon.  The  House  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.  R.  8320,  and  sent  the  measure  to 
conference,  where  it  now  rests. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  too  much.poli- 
tics  involved,  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  been  declaiming.  I 
have  been  trying  to  keep  the  two  pro¬ 
grams  out  of  politics.  The  point  I  tried 
to  make  a  while  ago  was  that  if  we  desire 
to  provide  $2  million  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  this  year’s  brucellosis  program  and 
provide  $10  million  to  carry  the  school 
milk  program  through  June  30  of  this 
year,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  agree  to 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  8320  in  the  form 
that  the  House  has  already  passed,  and 


let  the  matter  of  the  2  years’  extension  be 
considered  in  connection  with  H.  R.  12. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Can  that  be  done 
through  conference  with  the  House? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  refuse  to  do 
it  in  conference  on  H.  R.  8320. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  they  say 
the  long-range  program  is  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill,  H.  R.  12,  which  the  House  passed 
on  May  5, 1955. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  farm  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  should  like  again  to  explain  the 
situation.  I  should  dislike  to  see  the 
Senate  reject  the  pending  amendment, 
because  if  the  amendment  is  not  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  will  mean  that  the  House  will  re¬ 
main  adamant.  If  that  should  happen, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  funds 
available  to  continue  the  brucellosis 
program  for  this  year  or  to  obtain  $10 
million  for  the  milk  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  the  House 
will  not  agree  to  include  in  H.  R.  8320  an 
extension  of  2  years.  The  House  has 
suggested  that  the  Senate  place  the  2- 
year  extension  in  the  general  farm  bill — 
H.  R.  12 — which  the  House  sent  to  the 
Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  the  House  is  willing  to  have 
no  legislation  on  the  subject;  that  the 
House  is  not  willing  to  provide  free  milk 
over  a  period  of  time,  whether  it  be  2 
years  or  some  other  period?  Is  that  the 
position  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  not  endeavor 
to  say  what  the  position  of  the  House 
is.  But  the  point  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  the  brucellosis  program, 
not  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  but  also  for  2  years  hence. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  get 
money  for  this  year’s  program,  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  send  to  the  Senate  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year.  That  they  did. 

Instead  of  passing  the  House  bill  as 
it  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  added 
a  2-year  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  realize  that  when  the 
Senate  substitutes  its  bill  for  H.  R.  12, 
the  2 -year  extension  will  already  be  in 
the  bill?  Therefore,  why  all  the  maneu¬ 
vering  to  include  it  twice  in  the  same 
bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  version 
authorizes  a  lesser  amount  for  brucel¬ 
losis  than  that  which  the  President  sug¬ 
gested.  If  we  adopt  the  language  of 
H.  R.  12,  we  could  not  go  above  that 
figure  in  conference.  H.  R.  12  provides 
$75  million  for  the  school-milk  pro- 
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gram — the  same  as  the  Senate  provided 
in  H.  R.  8320 — but  the  program  is  ex¬ 
tended  only  through  June  30,  1957, 
whereas  the  Senate  version  of  H.  R. 
8320  extends  it  through  June  30,  1958. 
If  we  accept  the  language  of  H.  R.  12, 
the  conferees  are  bound  by  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  and  we  would  lose  the  2 -year 
extension. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  $75  million  annually 
was  provided  for  2  years  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  the  Senate  act 
as  it  desires.  Unless  the  Senate  agrees 
to  let  the  long-range  program  be  settled 
in  the  future,  as  a  part  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  general  farm  bill,  we  shall 
not,  in  my  humble  judgment,  be  able  to 
get  the  House  to  provide  funds  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  think,  then,  that  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  does  not  agree  to  do  what  the  House 
wants,  the  House  would  deprive  the 
schoolchildren  of  milk? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  the 
reasons  the  House  might  give  for  its 
action,  and  how  far  it  might  go,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  unless  the  Senate 
shall  follow  the  procedure  which  is  now 
proposed,  and  if  the  House  continues  to 
remain  adamant,  as  I  believe  it  will,  the 
school-milk  fund  will  be  exhausted  soon, 
and  so  will  the  brucellosis  fund.  I  do 
not  see  any  other  way  to  proceed  than 
in  the  manner  suggested. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senate  yields  on 
this  matter,  will  it  not  have  to  yield  to 
all  the  other  demands  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  care  to  predict.  That  remains  to  be 
seen,  when  we  are  in  conference  on  the 
pending  bill. 

I  may  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ver¬ 
mont  that  the  time  is  running  short. 
Only  2  more  weeks  remain  before  many 
of  the  school  lunch  programs  will  have 
to  stop.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to 
that.  I  do  not  want  to  be  so  stubborn 
as  not  to  be  willing  to  adjust  the  matter 
in  conference. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  us  see  who  is  stub¬ 
born.  The  House  says  there  will  be  no 
school  milk  program  unless  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  because  the 
House  is  stubborn  is  no  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  be  stubborn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
the  bill  itself  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Has  not  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  recommended  a 
temporary  extension? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  recollec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
both  Houses,  in  separate  bills,  have 
agreed  upon  a  2-year  extension? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senate  has 
already  agreed  to  a  2 -year  extension  of 
both  programs;  the  House  has  already 
approved  a  2-year  extension  of  the  bru¬ 
cellosis  program,  and  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  school  milk  program. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  2-year  ex¬ 
tension  is  bound  to  come.  The  question 
at  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  2  weeks  from  now,  will  have  any 
school  milk  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  had  known  the 
amendment  would  cause  all  this  trouble, 
I  would  not  have  brought  it  up  in  50 
years.  I  thought  I  was  doing  a  favor 
by  trying  to  help  people.  I  regret  that 
the  House  will  not  see  the  situation  as 
the  Senate  sees  it.  I  express  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  settled. 

I  think  the  Senate  conferees  can  meet 
with  the  House  conferees  and  try  to  have 
the  funds  authorized  with  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  year’s  program. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  reported  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  which  is  now  being  discussed  rel¬ 
ative  to  increasing  the  funds  for  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  and  also 
the  school-lunch  program.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  was  sent  to  the 
House.  What  the  House  has  done  is 
something  about  which  we  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  other  than  to  criticize. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  that  action  be  taken.  If 
the  Senate  fails  to  act  on  this  matter 
this  afternoon,  funds  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  with  which  to  continue  the  school 
milk  and  lunch  program.  Funds  will 
not  be  available  for  a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  veterinarians  in  the  brucel¬ 
losis-eradication  program,  a  program 
designed  to  stamp  out  the  brucellosis 
disease  in  livestock  across  the  Nation. 
The  lives  of  humans  will  continue  to  be 
endangered  so  long  as  that  disease  exists. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  we  should 
meet  the  issue  of  the  2-year  extension  of 
the  program  when  that  issue  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  But  let  us  this  after¬ 
noon  act  favorably  upon  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  in  order  to  obtain  the  funds  which 
are  needed  to  carry  on  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  3  min¬ 
utes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  this  difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  concerning  a  matter  in  connection 
with  which  everyone  is  trying  to  do  a 
particular  thing,  although  we  are  merely 
taking  somewhat  different  routes  to 
reach  the  goal. 

To  refresh  the  minds  of  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  commitee,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  Senate  was  going  to  spend  so 
much  time  on  the  main  farm  bill,  the 
omnibus  bill,  that  we  would  be  prevented 
from  determining  this  question  by  April 
1,  the  necessary  date,  I  suggested,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  with¬ 
out  exception,  all  followed  the  suggestion, 


that  the  Senate  take  separate  action  on 
this  measure,  in  order  to  expedite  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  and  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way. 

I  thought  the  suggestion  was  good 
then;  I  think  it  is  good  now.  I  think 
the  matter  was  handled  in  a  completely 
nonpolitical  manner.  I  recall  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  of  one  party,  directed  that 
the  report  be  made  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota,  who  happens  to 
be  of  the  other  party.  This  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  the  matter  was  being  completely 
nonpolitically  handled,  as  I  hope  it  will 
be  handled  now. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to.  I  am  just  as  irritated  as  is 
any  other  Senator  by  the  inaction  of 
the  House  conferees.  I  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  pending  bill  will  be  drawn 
from  the  same  group.  They  will  be  sit¬ 
ting  down  together  on  a  bill  which  is 
a  temporary  bill  at  the  same  time  they 
probably  will  be  sitting  together  in  con¬ 
ference  on  the  larger  bill. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  be  stubborn, 
the  Senate  conferees  have  a  perfect 
right  to  be  stubborn,  if  they  wish  to  be, 
until  the  28th  or  29th  of  March.  Then, 
instead  of  our  being  the  ones  who  have 
to  act  or  have  to  recede  from  stubborn¬ 
ness,  it  seems  to  me  the  shoe  will  be 
on  the  other  foot,  and  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  will  be  the  ones  who  will  either 
have  to  recede  from  their  stubbornness, 
or  else  be  the  ones  who  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble,  and  will  have  to  accept  responsibil¬ 
ity,  for  inaction  on  the  extension  of  the 
brucellosis  program  and  the  school- 
lunch  program  for  milk  for  the  next  2 
years. 

The  only  difference  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  because  both  bills  deal  in  exactly 
the  same  way  with  the  interim  period, 
is,  as  I  understand,  that  the  House  bill 
extends  the  program  for  1  year,  while 
the  Senate  bill  extends  the  program  for 
2  years. 

We  are  all  supporting  both  of  these 
programs.  It  seems  to  me  that  even¬ 
tually  the  Senate  conferees  will  have  it 
completely  in  their  power  to  say,  “Either 
we  are  going  to  consider  both  of  these 
bills  or  take  enough  time  on  the  big 
bill” - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  when  the  dead¬ 
line  is  approaching,  we  can  say  to  the 
House  conferees,  “Either  join  with  us  in 
extending  the  program  for  2  years,  or  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility  for  possible  defeat  of 
the  whole  measure.” 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  is  so 
worthwhile  that  I  hope  we  will  not 
jeopardize  it.  I  hope  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  request  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  and  proceed  with  a 
voice  vote  on  the  amendment  to  include 
in  the  bill  the  language  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
House  will  accept  in  its  pending  bill 
what  it  refused  to  accept  in  the  other 
bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  reason  to 
know  what  the  House  will  do,  but.  the 
subject  will  be  before  it  in  both  bills.  It 
is  already  covered  in  the  House  bill.  It 
is  not  yet  in  our  omnibus  bill.  It  is  in 
the  small  House  bill  the  Senate  amended. 

The  question  of  time  will  be  in  control 
of  the  joint  conference  committee.  We 
are  certainly  within  our  rights  in  insist¬ 
ing  on  using  the  time  up  until  the  28th 
or  29th  of  March  in  trying  to  get  to¬ 
gether  on  the  big  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Florida  cannot  state  whether  or  not 
the  House  will  accept  it  if  the  provision 
is  put  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
House  will  accept  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  House  has 
passed  the  1-year  feature  and  has  passed 
everything  the  Senate  has  passed  upon, 
except  with  minor  differences  of  time 
and  maybe  small  differences  in  amounts 
of  money. 

I  should  dislike  to  see  the  Senate  di¬ 
vided  on  a  program  in  which  we  are  all 
so  eager  to  see  extended,  namely,  the 
brucellosis  and  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams,  in  connection .  with  which  the 
Senate  has  been  generous  to  the  milk 
producers  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
schoolchildren  and  those  who  get  the 
benefit  of  the  other  program. 

I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  rescind  the  order  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  and  that  a  voice  vote  be  taken. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  object.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Does  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  think  that  the  House  will  accept 
in  this  bill  what  the  House  refused  to 
accept  in  a  separate  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do ;  yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  made  the  statement  that 
the  House  would  like  to  have  something 
on  which  it  could  trade.  I  presume  that 
may  be  a  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  indicate  how  the  time  is  being 
charged? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
new  my  request  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded  and  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  amendment  by  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  object. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  argument.  I  am  still 
not  convinced.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  yield  on  a  matter  affecting  the 
schoolchildren  and  the  health  of  our 
people.  I  have  listened  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  say  the  House 
will  simply  not  extend  the  program  if 
the  2-year  extension  is  insisted  upon. 
I  want  the  school  authorities,  the  dairy 
people,  and  everyone  else  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  know  who  is  holding  up  their  pro¬ 
gram. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  I  realize  that  a 
record  vote  may  be  misunderstood  and 
I  am  willing  to  have  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  rescinded. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  object  to  rescinding 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  diabolical  situations  I  have 
seen  in  12  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
my  own  ideas  as  to  what  the  motives 
behind  it  are,  not  on  the  part  of  any 
Senator,  but  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
in  some  other  place.  This  is  a  trifling 
on  the  part  of  some  persons  with  the 
health  of  children  and  grownups.  Per¬ 
ish  the  thought  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  atti¬ 
tude.  I  say  they  would  not — oh,  no,  not 
at  all.  But  some  persons  for  political, 
manipulative  purposes,  are  doing  this. 
I  shall  vote  to  adopt  the  amendment, 
because  I  do  not  propose  to  give  anyone 
an  opportunity  to  point  only  to  the 
naked  record  and  say,  “Hickenlooper 
voted  against  the  brucellosis  program 
and  the  school  lunch  program.”  That 
is  one  of  the  diabolical  aspects  of  the 
situation.  So  I  shall  vote  to  put  the 
language  in  the  bill,  but  I  hope  no  one 
will  think  I  am  so  naive  that  I  cannot 
see  through  the  transparent  purposes 
of  some  persons  in  other  places  outside 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
take  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  my  good 
friends  withdraw  their  objections  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  practically  being  called  a  mur¬ 
derer.  We  have  listened  to  my  being 
denounced  for  taking  part  in  politics. 
I  have  tried  to  stay  out  of  politics.  I 
have  taken  a  stand  against  my  party 
time  after  time  after  time.  I  voted 
against  proposed  cotton  legislation.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  right  to  indulge  in  the 
sort  of  discussion  which  has  taken  place. 
I  think  it  is  too  bad  when  we  do  that. 
As  we  go  further  into  the  farm  bill,  we 
seem  to  be  getting  further  and  further 
apart.  We  become  tired  and  get  angry 
with  each  other.  I  believe  it  could  be 
possible  that  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  who  has  offered  the  amendment 
time  after  time  after  time,  might  at  this 
time  have  offered  it  for  good  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  knows  the  nonpolitical  nature  of 
the  services  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  better  than  I  do.  I 
started  following  him  in  this  field  when 
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he  was  a  very  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  before  he  came  to  this  body, 
and  I  have  not  wavered  in  the  slightest 
in  supporting  the  same  philosophy 
which  is  his. 

I  certainly  realize  that  some  unfriendly 
and  unnecessary  statements  have  been 
made  here,  but  the  point  I  remind  all 
Senators  of  is  that,  after  all,  we  are  all 
talking  about  a  procedural  matter,  pure 
and  simple.  We  are  all  for  the  school- 
lunch  program.  We  are  all  for  giving 
children  more  milk.  We  are  all  for  ex¬ 
tending  that  program.  We  are  all  for 
the  brucellosis  program.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  quite  all  right  to  have  the 
language  proposed  both  in  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  passed,  and  which  is  now  in 
conference,  and  in  the  omnibus  bill.  I 
say  again  the  decision  will  be  with  the 
conferees,  just  prior  to  April  1,  as  to 
which  bill  the  provisions  will  be  put  in. 

I  renew  with  hope  and  some  confi¬ 
dence  my  request  that  the  Senate  vacate 
the  order  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  shall  not  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  gotten 
into  this  kind  of  discussion.  A  Senator 
has  impugned  the  motives  and  the  good 
faith  not  only  of  our  own  Members,  but 
of  Members  of  the  other  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  that 
been  done? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  in 
violation  of  the  rule  of  the  ^Senate  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  a  Senator,  and 
is  it  not  conduct  unbecoming  a  Senator? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  sure 
that  any  Senator  who  has  violated  the 
rule  will  want  to  withdraw  a  statement 
in  violation  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  have  thought  all  along 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  farm  bill; 
we  should  have  one.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  a  bill  if  we  say  to  the  House, 
‘‘You  take  our  bill,  or  else.”  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill  if  the 
House  says  to  the  Senate,  “You  take  our 
bill,  or  else.”  I  do  not  think  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  asking 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  word  for  word 
as  he  wants  it,  or  else  there  will  not  be 
one. 

I  think  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  are  fair.  I  think  the  President  will 
be  fair.  I  think  we  can  get  a  bill  if  we 
refrain  from  the  kind  of  arguments  we 
have  witnessed  for  the  past  hour. 
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Mr/  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  if  I  have  time 
to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
berger  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expired;  all 
time  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  itself  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  what  was  said  a  moment  ago,  I 
desire  to  ask  this  question  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida:  If  the  amendment  is 
added  to  the  pending  agricultural  bill, 
and  if  the  bill  as  thus  amended  is  passed, 
but  subsequently  is  vetoed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  any  reason  whatever,  would 
there  then  be  a  chance  to  have  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  on  the  bill  relating  to  the 
school  milk  and  brucellosis  eradication 
programs?  I  refer  to  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  unless  in  the 
meantime  the  conferees  had  reported, 
and  the  conference  report  had  been 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  had  become  law, 
and  thus  had  left  the  custody  of  the 
conferees  and  the  Congress.  If  the  bill 
had  in  the  meantime  become  law,  with¬ 
out  such  a  provision,  then  the  only  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  for  another  bill  on  the 
subject  to  be  introduced  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So,  regardless  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  veto,  the  chances  of  enact¬ 
ing  at  this  session  a  provision  for  the 
school  milk  and  brucellosis  eradication 
program  are  very  good,  are  they? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  chances 
are  very  good;  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  has  expired. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  4  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  to  permit  him  to  discuss  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sorry  if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
got  any  idea  that  I  thought  he  was  play¬ 
ing  politics  with  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion,  because  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  he  would  never  play  politics  with 
the  agricultural  bill  or  with  any  measure 
dealing  with  the  agricultural  situation. 
I  still  do  not  know  what  he  thinks  I 
said,  as  applied  to  him. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  still  say  that 
if  there  is  any  parliamentary  way  by 
which  we  can  straighten  out  this  situa¬ 
tion,  I  shall  propose  it.  My  suggestion  is 
to  discharge  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 


the  Senate,  and  for  the  Senate  to  recede 
from  its  amendments  to  House  bill  8320, 
and  to  accept  the  provision  made  by  the 
House  for  extending  the  program  to 
June  30,  1956.  In  that  way  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  funds  for  the  program  for  the 
next  few  months.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  parliamentarily  possible  for  us  to 
proceed  in  that  way.  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  does  not  now  have  the  papers 
on  that  bill;  and,  of  course,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  have  the  papers  be¬ 
fore  we  could  do  what  I  have  just  sug¬ 
gested.  However,  if  we  can  find  a  way 
in  which  to  accomplish  that  result,  that 
will  make  the  funds  available. 

Would  the  course  I  have  suggested 
satisfy  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if, 
first  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  yield 
to  me,  let  me  say  that  the  result  we  de¬ 
sire  can  easily  be  achieved  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  Then  we  can 
have  a  conference  tomorrow  morning  on 
H.  R.  8320,  and  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  can  simply  agree  to  the 
version  of  the  bill  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  knows  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  suggested 
to  him,  “Since  the  House  provides  for 
an  extension  of  the  school-milk  program 
in  House  bill  12,  let  us  let  the  House  pass 
a  separate  bill  on  more  funds  for  this 
year’s  program.” 

The  House  did  pass  a  separate  bill, 
providing  only  for  completion  of  this 
year’s  program. 

When  House  bill  8320  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  for  a  2-year  program. 
To  some  extent,  that  was  in  violation  of 
the  understanding  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  with  the  House  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  now,  if  we  may  do  so  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  have  the  Senate  discharge  its 
conferees  from  further  service,  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  language  of  H.  R.  8320,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  that 
could  be  done  under  the  rules,  for  the 
reason  that  conferees  on  that  bill  have 
been  appointed  by  both  Houses.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  the  conferees  to 
meet  and  to  return  with  their  report. 
That  could  be  done  within  the  next  24 
hours.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  that  even  though  the  Senate  con¬ 
venes  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning, 
I  shall  make  a  move  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  Senate  conferees  with  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  on  tomor¬ 
row  morning  between  9  and  11  o’clock. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
unanimous-consent  request  is  still  pend¬ 
ing.  I  hope  the  Chair  will  put  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Netj- 
berger  in  the  chair) .  Objection  was 
heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  to  the  last  re¬ 
quest,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  objection  was  made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Let  me  say  that  in 
my  judgment  the  Senate  could  not  at 
this  moment  take  any  action  to  withdraw 
the  other  bill  from  the  conference  with 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  possession  of  the 
papers  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  order  to  get  the 
papers  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  would  have  to  proceed 
by  means  of  an  agreement  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  there 
are  parliamentary  difficulties  in  the  way. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  un¬ 
derstands  that  the  school  milk  program 
and  the  program  for  the  eradication  of 
brucellosis  are  very  close  to  my  heart. 
I  hate  to  see  those  programs  used  as  a 
pawn  in  a  conference  where  other  mat¬ 
ters  may  have  more  political  import. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
about  the  matter,  and  I  share  his  feeling 
completely.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  have  to  decide  upon  now 
is  whether  we  shall  punish  someone  in 
another  body,  by  reason  of  something 
he  is  willing  or  perhaps  is  not  willing 
to  do,  and  thereby  punish  the  children 
of  the  United  States  because  of  our  un¬ 
willingness  to  take  action  on  that  meas¬ 
ure.  That  is  the  way  the  question  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  me. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
for  saying  that,  despite  his  resentment 
for  something  which  has  taken  place — 
something  which  I  do  not  know  anything 
about — he  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  broadminded  way 
to  look  at  the  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  despite 
my  feeling  on  the  subject,  I  much  prefer 
to  have  the  school  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  con¬ 
tinued  to  July  1,  rather  than  be  stopped 
now.  Whether  those  programs  shall 
continue  beyond  July  1  will  remain  to  be 
seen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute,  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  deeply  regret  that  this 
incident  has  occurred.  I  offered  the 
amendment  in  good  faith,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  with  groups  who  are  interested  in 
this  program. 

I  think  the  record  is  now  perfectly 
clear  that,  no  matter  what  happens,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  we  shall  have 
the  school-milk  program  and  the  brucel¬ 
losis-eradication  program,  and  both  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  and  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  will  have  in  them 
provision  for  a  2-year  extension.  There¬ 
fore,  since  both  Houses  will  be  in  agree- 
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ment,  we  surely  will  have  a  2-year  ex¬ 
tension. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  a  correction  in  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  bill — 
H.  R.  12 — provides  for  only  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  special  school-milk  pro¬ 
gram,  to  June  30,  1957. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whereas  the  bill, 
H.  R.  8320,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
provides  for  a  2-year  extension.  Should 
the  Senate  adopt  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  we  can  throw  the  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  into  conference  on  H.  R.  12,  where 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  to  have  agreement  reached  for  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  only  point  is 
that  by  adopting  this  amendment  the 
provision  will  be  included  in  the  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  the  farm  program  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  conferees.  In  this  way 
the  Senate  will  go  on  record  as  insisting 
that  there  be  a  2-year  extension.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute,  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  papers  on  H.  R.  8320  re¬ 
turned  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  believe  that  can  be  done  by 
unanimous  consent.  When  that  is  done, 
the  Senate  can  accept  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Rep  "esentatives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That,  of  course, 
would  forego  a  conference  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  in  that  way  we  could 
get  the  school  milk  program  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  going. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  order  to  do  that, 
will  not  it  be  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
House  proposal;  or,  rather,  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  recede  from  its  insistence  upon 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
and  to  request  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  return  the  papers  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
may  be  the  proper  parliamentary  proce¬ 
dure,  I  am  now  requesting  that  it  be  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  did 
not  I  correctly  understand  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  say  there  could  be  a 
meeting  of  the  conferees  tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  shortest  and  best  way  to  pro¬ 
ceed  is  to  have  the  conference  on  H.  R. 
8320.  I  am  sure  we  can  have  the  con¬ 
ference  in  the  morning.  Let  us  try  that. 
If  it  fails,  we  can  see  what  other  steps 
will  best  accomplish  the  desired  result. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  object  to 
it - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  what  I  suggest 
will  be  the  quickest  way  for  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  believe  the 
safest  and  best  way  to  proceed  will  be  to 
have  the  conferees  on  H.  R.  8320  meet 
tomorrow  morning;  and  at  the  meeting 
the  Senate  conferees  can  recede  from 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate 
to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  would  be  a  delay 
of  3  or  4  days  while  the  conference  re¬ 
port  was  reaching  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  can  find  a  quicker  method  of 
procedure  than  the  one  I  have  suggested, 
I  shall  cheerfully  join  him  in  proposing 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  method  I 
have  suggested  will  be  the  quickest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired;  and  all  time 
yielded  on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  object.  I  want  a  free 
conference  to  work  this  question  out  in 
the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  time  on  the  bill,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  we 
can  obtain  a  2-year  extension  for  the 
school  milk  and  brucellosis  programs 
under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  8320,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  I  have  no  objection  to  in¬ 
cluding  the  amendment  in  the  bill,  and 
will  vote  for  it. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  obtain  early 
action  on  the  brucellosis  and  school- 
milk  programs,  so  that  the  States  could 
organize  their  programs  for  the  next 
year.  However,  I  do  not  seem  to  be 
getting  anywhere,  so  I  will  vote  for  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Vermont  that  I  share  the 
view  he  has  expressed.  I  look  across 
the  aisle  at  him  in  a  spirit  of  friendship. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  already  informed 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  in¬ 
tend  to  withdraw  from  the  Record  any 
rough  words  I  may  have  sent  across  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clements],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clements],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  in  his 
State,  and,  if  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Millikin]  is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Welker],  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


YEAS— 89 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

AUott 

George 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Barkley 

G'ore 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Green 

Murray 

Beall 

Hayden 

Neely 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hill 

Pastore  • 

Bricker 

Holland 

Payne 

Bush 

Hruska 

Potter 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Ives 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Daniel 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Langer 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Symington 

Duff 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Eastland 

Malone 

Watkins 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

Frear 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING— 

-6 

Bridges 

Kefauver 

Monroney 

Clements 

Millikin 

Welker 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  6,  line  23,  after  the  comma,  to 
insert  “and  production  goals  established 
by  the  Secretary.” 
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On  page  7,  line  11,  after  the  word 
“respectively”,  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  “and  of  such  other  commod¬ 
ities  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  in 
excessive  supply  and  for  which  he  shall 
have  established  production  goals.” 

On  page  7,  line  15,  after  the  word 
“amended”,  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “or  production  goals  established 
by  the  Secretary.” 

On  page  7,  line  17,  after  “allotment”, 
insert  the  following:  “(or,  in  the  case  of 
commodities  for  which  production  goals 
have  been  established,  below  the  acreage 
necessary  to  meet  the  production  goal 
for  such  farm) .” 

On  page  8,  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  line  25,  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  “and  of  any  other  commodi¬ 
ties  which  may  be  included  in  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  program.” 

On  page  9,  line  8,  after  the  comma 
following  the  word  “amended”,  insert 
“production  goals.” 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  the  number  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  The  amendment  is  not 
numbered.  A  mimeographed  copy  of  it 
has  been  placed  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendments  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  S.  3183,  which 
we  are  currently  debating,  is  designed 
to  encourage  farm  stability  by  control¬ 
ling  agricultural  surpluses.  One  method 
of  reducing  surpluses,  while  insuring 
producers  against  losses  of  income,  is 
through  the  withdrawal  of  acreage  from 
production.  President  Eisenhower’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Congress  for  farm 
legislation  propose  an  extensive  program 
of  acreage  withdrawal.  Sections  203- 
206  of  S.  3183  would  provide  what  we  all 
hope  will  be  a  workable  program  to  elim¬ 
inate  burdensome  agricultural  surpluses 
in  the  basic  commodities. 

In  acting  upon  this  legislation  we 
should  consider  the  application  of  the 
acreage  reserve  programs  to  other  com¬ 
modities  which  are  also  in  surplus  supply 
throughout  the  country. 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  passed  two 
amendments  which  will  extend  the  soil 
bank  coverage  to  feed  grains  and  peanuts, 
neither  of  which  are  basic  commodities. 
These  two  amendments  represent  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  their  scope  has 
been  limited  to  specific  crops.  There 
are  various  other  commodities  in  surplus 
besides  the  basic  crops,  feed  grains,  and 
peanuts.  For  example,  last  fall  in  Maine 
we  were  faced  with  a  surplus  of  20  per¬ 
cent  of  our  crop  in  potatoes.  This,  of 
course,  has  a  price  deflating  effect  on  the 
price  of  potatoes.  But  the  growers  are 
not  suggesting  that  the  Government  pur¬ 
chase  such  surpluses.  They  do 'not  ask 
that  the  Government  assist  them  in  stor¬ 
ing  these  surpluses.  They  do  ask,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  receive  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  the  producers  of  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  to  receive  compensation  for 
voluntarily  reducing  their  production,  by 


removing  some  of  their  acreage  from 
cultivation. 

Surpluses  owned  by  farmers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  other  than  basic  com¬ 
modities  are  just  as  much  of  a  problem 
to  the  individual  farmer  as  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation’s  surpluses 
of  basic  crops  are  to  the  Government. 
Much  of  the  surplus  held  by  individual 
farmers  is  the  result  of  overplanting 
stimulated  during  the  Korean  war  and 
by  the  diversion  of  acreage  formerly 
planted  in  basic  crops.  These  surpluses 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  agricultural 
surplus  problem  which  we  are  now  trying 
to  solve.  If  the  soil  bank  program  is  to 
provide  a  successful  long-range  solution 
to  the  problem  of  surpluses,  its  terms 
should  encompass  all  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  which  are  a  part  of  the  overall 
problem. 

The  amendment  to  S.  3183  which  I 
have  proposed  on  behalf  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  myself, 
would  provide  that  commodities  other 
than  those  basic  commodities  appearing 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  as  amended  would  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  soil 
bank  program,  therefore  introducing  a 
note  of  equity  into  a  program  which 
has  too  long  been  inequitable.  Only  by 
placing  nonbasic  commodities  on  an 
equal  plane  with  basic  commodities, 
thereby  permitting  agricultural  surpluses 
to  be  controlled  in  entirety,  can  there  be 
any  real  hope  that  the  soil  bank  program, 
as  provided  for  in  S.  3183,  will  function 
effectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  the  amendment  Sena¬ 
tor  Smith  and  I  have  proposed  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  finally  embark  on  a 
comphehensive  surplus-control  program 
which  will  work  toward  the  simultaneous 
advantage  of  the  entire  agricultural 
community. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a,  question? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  a  question.  He  mentioned 
amendments  which  will  extend  soil  bank 
coverage  to  certain  crops.  Those  crops 
are  what? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Those  crops  are  feed 
grains  and  peanuts. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  Senator’s  State 
and  in  my  own  State  the  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  in  surplus  last  fall. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct;  and  we 
have  had  nationwide  difficulties  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  the  crop  of  beans 
has  also  been  in  surplus. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  subtitle  A  of  the  bill  $750 
million  would  be  appropriated  for  the 
soil  bank  provisions,  which  are  related  to 
what  are  called  basic  commodities.  I, 
and  I  am  certain  many  other  Senators, 
disagree  with  the  contention  that  crops 
such  as  peanuts  are  basic  commodities. 


I  believe  rice  was  referred  to  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  the  other  afternoon 
as  being  a  small  crop. 

I  now  have  pending  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  amount  appropriated  under 
subtitle  B  to  the  same  amount  as  that 
which  is  provided  under  substitle  A.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  to  get  a  uniform 
benefit  from  this  provision,  either  an 
amendment  such  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  must  be  adopted,  or  the 
amount  provided  under  subtitle  B  must 
be  increased  to  an  amount  equivalent  to 
that  under  subtitle  A. 

I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  a  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  a  question  about  his  amendment. 
As  I  understand,  it  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  de¬ 
termination  as  to  any  crops  which  might 
be  in  surplus,  so  that  those  crops  could 
then  be  considered  for  eligibility  under 
the  soil-bank  program. 

'Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Secretary  would  make  a  determination 
that  surpluses  exist,  and  then  he  would 
establish  the  production  quotas. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
agree  with  me  that  certainly  there  are 
no  second-class  farmers  in  this  country. 
They  are  all  endeavoring  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  regardless  of  the  particular  com¬ 
modity  they  are  producing,  and  all  are 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of 
America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield 
so  that  I  may  make  a  brief  announce¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked 
me  how  long  it  is  expected  the  Senate 
will  remain  in  session  this  evening.  I 
previously  announced  that  the  Senate 
would  remain  in  session  until  about  7:30 
or  8  o’clock.  No  yea-and-nay  votes  will 
be  taken  after  8  o’clock. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  at  11  o’clock. 

I  should  like  all  Senators  to  be  on  no¬ 
tice  that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  have  indicated  that  the 
Senate  will  continue  in  session  tomorrow 
until  as  late  as  11  or  11:30  in  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

Today  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  5 
amendments;  There  were  75  amend¬ 
ments  when  the  session  started  this 
morning.  While  disposing  of  5  amend¬ 
ments,  we  have  picked  up  5  new  ones.  So 
we  are  right  back  where  we  started. 

Perhaps  by  convening  at  11  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  working  until  11 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  will  make  pro¬ 
gress  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not  make  bet¬ 
ter  progress  tomorrow,  Friday,  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  on  Monday  of  next  week,  it 
may  be  that  the  entire  farm  season  will 
be  over  before  the  Senate  will  have 
passed  a  farm  bill. 
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I  should  like  all  Senators,  who  have 
been  so  cooperative  with  the  leadership 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill,  to  be  on 
notice  that  if  they  have  made  engage¬ 
ments  for  tomorrow  evening,  they  had 
better  cancel  them  if  they  expect  to  be 
recorded  on  some  of  the  votes  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  taken. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Michigan  is  a  State 
similar  to  Maine,  so  far  as  agricultural 
economy  is  concerned.  Michigan  does 
not  produce  large  quantities  of  the  so- 
called  basic  crops. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  1  additional  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  POTTER.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  then  ac¬ 
cord  first-class  citizenship  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  specialists  who  are  not  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  so-called  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct.  There 
are  many  other  States  which  are  in  the 
identical  situation. 

Mr.  POTTER.  For  example,  in  Michi¬ 
gan  potatoes  are  raised,  as  is  true  of  the 
great  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Large  quantities  of 
beans  are  produced  in  Michigan.  Mich¬ 
igan  is  one  of  the  largest  bean-producing 
States  in  the  Nation.  There  are  other 
commodities  that  are  not  considered  to 
be  basic  commodities  which  would  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  soil-bank 
program  under  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Can  the  Senator  give 
a  list  of  the  commodities  which  would 
be  covered  by  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  list.  It  covers  many  agricultural 
products  grown  by  farmers.  Potatoes 
are  one;  beans  are  another.  One  could 
go  down  through  a  list  of  crops  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  What  about  fruit? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Fruit  is  covered,  if  it  is 
in  surplus. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  grow  cactus 
in  Arizona. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  doubt  that  cactus 
would  come  under  the  qualification. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  dislike  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
but,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  would 
destroy  the  acreage  reserve  program. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  put  under  the 
acreage  reserve  program  land  on  which 
any  commodity  in  surplus  is  grown.  It 
would  mean  that  all  the  potato  lands  of 
Maine,  if  potatoes  were  in  surplus,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  into  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program,  would  be  entitled  to  go 
into  the  acreage  reserve  program. 


Let  us  not  forget  that  the  purpose  of 
the  acreage  reserve  program  is  to  avoid 
further  aggravating  the  present  sur¬ 
pluses  of  basic  commodities.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  envisioned  as  a  means  of  curtail¬ 
ing  production  on  allotted  acres.  As  I 
pointed  out  several  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  cotton  farmer  and  the 
wheat  farmer  have  had  their  acreages 
cut  back  until  they  have  been  really  hurt. 
The  wheat  farmer  has  had  his  acreage 
cut  from  78  million  to  55  million.  The 
cotton  farmer  has  had  his  acreage  re¬ 
duced  from  28  or  30  million  to  17  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  acreage  reserve  program  is  open 
to  those  subject  to  acreage  allotments. 
It  is  open  only  to  the  producers  of  basic 
commodities.  Bear  in  mind  that  they 
have  already  reduced  their  acreages  sub¬ 
stantially.  The  Government  says  to 
them:  “If  you  will  further  decrease  your 
acres,  and  thereby  avoid  further  aggra¬ 
vating  the  surplus,  we  will  pay  you  for 
possibly  50  percent  of  the  value  of  what 
you  would  produce  on  those  acres.”  By 
such  procedure,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  reduce,  or  at  least  to  avoid 
further  aggravation  of,  the  surpluses 
which  now  exist. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  seeks  to  apply  the  acre¬ 
age  resei've  provisions  to  vegetables,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  every  other  crop  grown  in 
surplus.  It  strikes  me  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  certainly  would  be 
under  pressure  every  day  to  put  acres 
here  and  acres  there  under  the  program, 
simply  because  surpluses  have  been 
grown  on  them. 

The  amendment  would  apply  to  com¬ 
modities  which  are  not  storable,  such  as 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

I  point  out  to  my  good  friends  from 
Maine  that  the  farmers  of  that  State, 
as  well  as  the  farmers  of  the  entire 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
can  come  into  the  conservation  reserve 
program;  they  are  not  prohibited  from 
putting  their  croplands  into  that  pro¬ 
gram  even  though  they  grow  crops  not 
subject  to  allotment. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  be  good  enough  to  advise  us 
whether  peanuts  and  feed  grains  are 
considered  as  basic  crops? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Congress  has 
declared  peanuts  to  be  a  basic  crop. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  The  Senate  the  other 
day  included  in  the  bill  peanuts  and 
feed  grains,  and  placed  them  under  the 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Peanuts  have  been 
considered  a  basic  commodity  since  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Were  not  potatoes  con¬ 
sidered  a  basic  commodity  at  one  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  They  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Steagall  amendment, 
which  applied  to  the  production  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  other  nonbasic  crops  needed 
during  the  war.  But  potatoes  never 
were  declared  to  be  a  basic  commodity. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Must  we  draw  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  farmer  who  earns 
his  living  and  develops  his  soil  by  the 
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production  of  potatoes  as  against  the 
farmer  who  grows  peanuts,  wheat,  or 
some  other  commodity?  I  do  not  have 
to  stop  with  potatoes;  I  could  mention 
dried  beans  and  many  other  items. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  The  main  purpose  of  the  acreage 
reserve  program  is  to  do  away  with  or 
reduce  the  surpluses.  That  is  why  it  is 
provided,  and  it  applies  only  to  allotted 
acres.  In  other  words,  we  have  today 
over  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  We 
have  today  over  14  million  bales  of 
cotton.  We  have  peanuts  in  abundance. 
We  have  tobacco  in  abundance.  We 
have  other  crops  in  abundance.  Those 
are  basic  crops.  The  acres  devoted  to 
their  production  have  been  reduced  from 
year  to  year. 

It  is  proposed  to  say  to  the  farmer, 
“Although  you  have  been  allotted  X 
number  of  acres,  if  you  will  deduct  from 
the  X  number  of  acres  10  percent  or  15 
percent  or  30  percent,  so  as  not  to  further 
aggravate  the  surpluses  of  those  com¬ 
modities,  the  Government  will  compen¬ 
sate  you  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of 
what  you  would  produce  on  those  acres.” 

The  purpose  is  to  make  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  surpluses,  and  not  further 
aggravate  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
outline  of  the  reasons  why  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.  No  production  goals  as  such  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Guides  are  formulated  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  producers  of  perishable  commodities. 

2.  This  would  not  require  the  Secretary 
to  establish  goals,  which  we  understand  to 
mean  production-restriction  measures  in 
the  nature  of  acreage  allotments. 

3.  The  provision  would  open  the  Secretary 
up  to  extreme  pressures  to  place  a  wide 
variety  of  commodities  under  production 
controls  and  the  acreage -reserve  program. 

4.  The  acreage -reserve  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  stop  the  accumulation  of  sur¬ 
pluses  of  storable  commodities  eligible  for 
price  support. 

5.  Section  32  funds  are  available  for  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  removal  of  surpluses  of  per¬ 
ishable  commodities  and  S.  3183  includes 
an  authorization  for  additional  section  32 
fund  appropriations  of  $250  million. 

6.  Establishment  of  base  acreages  and  con¬ 
trol  measures  on  commodities  covered  by 
this  amendment  would  be  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  : 

(a)  Necessary  data  are  not  available. 

(b)  Commodities  are  widely  scattered  over 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Administration  would  be  difficult. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
this  is  a  permissive,  not  a  mandatory 
amendment.  Again  I  say  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  reduce  surpluses  in  one  area,  then, 
I  think,  we  should  be  consistent  and  be 
willing  to  try  to  reduce  surpluses  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  LANGER.  Would  the  amendment 
apply  to  strawberries,  raspberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  almonds,  and  such  crops? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  apply  to 
any  crop  in  surplus. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  a  f6w  minutes  ago  I  would  not 
comment  any  further  on  any  agricultural 
legislation  at  this  session,  but  I  believe 
I  cannot  help  commenting  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

The  proposal  is  an  old  subject  to  me. 
At  one  time  I  had  on  my  doorstep  the 
problem  of  trying  to  dispose  of  potatoes. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  fairly  broad.  It  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  consider  apply¬ 
ing  the  soil-bank  provision  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  string- 
beans,  lima  beans,  sweetpotatoes,  dried 
edible  beans.  For  some  reason  dried 
field  peas  are  left  out.  I  suppose  there 
will  have  to  be  a  particular  act  for  that. 
Castor  beans  are  also  left  out.  But  there 
are  included  tame  hay,  timothy,  clover,' 
and  crops  of  that  nature.  If  anyone  can 
tell  me  how  we  can  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  by  taking  clover 
out,  and  putting  something  else  in,  then 
I  shall  yield.  That  is  not  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

I  see  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  smiling.  He  realizes  how  hard 
we  worked  to  keep  the  bill  a  conservation 
program. 

Sometime  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  Be  Kind  To  Benson  Week.  This 
amendment  is  not  kind  to  him.  Can 
anyone  imagine  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  being  called  upon  to  administer 
a  program  which  permits  him  to  take 
tame  hay  out  of  cultivation  and  put  in 
some  sort  of  row  crop?  I  understand 
there  is  available  $250  million  of  section 
32  funds  for  the  disposition  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  $442  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says  it  is  $442  million.  I  was 
trying  to  be  conservative.  I  remember 
$250  million.  I  have  forgotten  the  rest 
of  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  exteremly  unwise 
for  us  to  put  this  sort  of  burden  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  know 
whether  potato  acreage  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  time  after  time  after  time  has 
told  potatogrowers  that  if  they  would 
accept  a  program  for  acreage  control, 
Congress  might  be  willing  to  give  them 
price  supports.  Each  time  it  was  re¬ 
fused.  To  propose  a  program  which 
would  include  sweetpotatoes,  ordinary 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  other  such  crops, 
would  be  a  very  bad  thing,  and  would 
hurt  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  if  the  amendment  were  adopt¬ 
ed  it  would  break  the  bank  before  the 
doors  were  opened? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  would  tie 
down  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so 
that  it  could  not  operate.  That  is  why 
I  was  opposed  to  the  amendments  agreed 
to  last  night.  I  recall  that  at  one  time 


the  manager  of  a  large  group  of  chain- 
stores  came  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
potato  disposal  program,  and  said,  “I 
want  you  to  know  that  our  particular 
chain  of  stores  at  one  time  bought  all 
our  potatoes  in  Maine  and  Idaho.  In 
the  last  year  we  bought  all  of  our  pota¬ 
toes  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  due  to  the 
price-support  program.” 

It  has  taken  a  while  to  start  the  trend 
to  growing  potatoes  in  what  I  think  are 
extremely  desirable  potato  sections.  I 
think  it  would  be  bad  to  adopt  the 
amendment  and  try  to  put  in  acreage  re¬ 
serve  crops,  which  are  already  cared  for, 
to  a  degree  at  least,  by  section  32  funds, 
and  to  add  provisions  which  no  Secretary 
could  administer.  I  do  not  know  how 
any  Secretary  could  administer  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  sweet  clover  and  timothy  un¬ 
der  this  program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays?  This  amendment  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  my  State. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
as  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  has  so 
ably  stated,  the  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  encourage  farm  stability  by 
controlling  agricultural  commodity  sur¬ 
pluses.  The  vehicle  employed  toward 
this  end  is  compensation  for  acreage  re¬ 
ductions,  this  compensation  taking  two 
forms:  payments  in  cash  and  payments 
in  kind. 

S.  3183  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
basic  commodities,  neglecting  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  a  surplus  condition  can 
exist  in  crops  other  than  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  But  other  crops  are  in  surplus,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  every  year, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes 
production  guides,  which  recommend  to 
the  farmer  production  figures  which  will 
keep  his  crop  out  of  the  area  of  surplus. 

So,  if  control  of  excess  production  is 
considered  to  be  a  plausible  approach  to 
our  farm  problem,  it  then  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  deduce  that,  if  such  a  program  is 
to  be  effective,  it  must  be  designed  to  con¬ 
trol  surplus  production  in  all  commodi¬ 
ties  ;  that  it  must  be  comprehensive,  and 
not  selective. 

This  deficiency  in  S.  3183  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  effecting  amendments  that  will 
afford  other  than  basic  crops — those 
crops  for  which  production  guides  are 
used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  instrument  to  discourage  excess 
production — the  opportunity  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  soil-bank  program. 

The  administration  of  such  a  program 
for  nonbasics — those  commodities  not 
provided  for  in  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949 — would  require  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  production  base.  Among 
other  things,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  basic  commodity,  corn,  which. 


through  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  is 
excused  from  marketing  quotas,  be  ex¬ 
tended  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  soil-bank  program  through  the  use 
of  a  historical-production  base.  This 
would  permit  corn  to  remain  under  title  I 
and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  price- 
supported  basic  commodity,  to  escape  the 
severity  associated  with  marketing 
quotas,  and  to  harvest  the  benefits  of 
participating  in  the  soil-bank  program 
through  an  allotment  predicated  on  a 
historical  rather  than  a  current  supply- 
demand  base. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  only  fair  that  a 
similar  consideration  be  applied  to  seed 
crops  like  oats  and  barley  and  till  crops 
like  potatoes — nonbasic  crops  that  are 
in  surplus  production. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  such 
a  recommendation  is  not  practicable,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  up-to-date  production  records 
are  not  available  upon  which  to  formu¬ 
late  a  historical-production  base.  But 
this  argument  can  be  negated  by  advis¬ 
ing  that,  in  order  to  cure  this  shortcom¬ 
ing,  some  provision  should  be  instituted 
to  provide  that  this  data  would, 
through  the  county  committees,  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  crop  year  of  1957  and  the 
following  years. 

If  control  of  surplus  production 
through  a  soil-bank  program  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  valid  approach  to  today’s 
farm  problems,  then  such  a  program — if 
it  is  to  be  effective — must  be  applicable 
not  only  to  basic  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  but  to  all  agricultural  commodities 
that  are  in  a  state  of  excess  production. 
The  surplus  in  the  farmer’s  barn  is  just 
as  important  an  ingredient  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  complex  as  is  the  surplus  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bins,  and 
the  farmer’s  full  bin  is  no  less  a  concern 
to  him  than  is  the  bursting  CCC  bins 
to  our  Government. 

Senate  bill  3183  should  be  amended 
to  provide  that  commodities  other  than 
those  appearing  under  title  I  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949 — basic  commodi¬ 
ties — will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  soil-bank  program, 
thereby  introducing  a  note  of  equity  into 
a  program  that  has  for  too  long  been  in¬ 
equitable.  Only  by  placing  nonbasic 
commodities  on  an  equal  plane  with 
basic  commodities — thereby  permitting 
agricultural  surpluses  to  be  controlled  in 
their  entirety — can  there  be  any  real 
hope  that  the  soil-bank  program,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Senate  bill  3183,  will  func¬ 
tion  efficiently. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOI  .LAND.  Mr.  President,  I  al¬ 
ways  regret  to  oppose  any  measure  in 
behalf  of  which  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!  is 
active;  and  I  may  say  the  same  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  other  supporters  of  the 
amendment.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  is  a  very  unwise  one, 
in  that,  if  adopted,  it  will  very  largely 
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change  the  nature  of  the  pending  bill, 
insofar  as  the  soil  bank  is  concerned. 

Under  the  philosophy  of  the  bill,  two 
phases  or  two  kinds  of  agricultural  op¬ 
erations  are  involved  in  connection  with 
the  soil  bank.  One  is  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve,  with  respect  to  which  the  immedi¬ 
ate  project  is  to  take  out  of  production 
some  of  the  acreage  allotted  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  which  have  piled  up  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  in  our  warehouses  that  we  are 
spending  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  day 
for  warehouse  rentals,  and  which  are 
destroying  the  value  of  what  is  being 
produced,  because  the  immense  surpluses 
hang  as  a  threat  over  the  market.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  remember  that  the 
acreage  reserve  is  regarded  as  so  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  is  not  even  a  require¬ 
ment  for  soil-building  practices  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  acres  placed  in  that 
reserve;  but,  instead,  there  is  only  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  such  acreage  shall  lie 
fallow. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  dry  up  most  of  the 
source  of  the  other  aspect  of  the  soil 
bank,  which  is  the  conservation  reserve. 
The  conservation  reserve  is  designed  to 
take  acreage  out  of  the  production  of 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  other  nonbasic 
crops — just  as  would  be  done  by  means 
of  this  amendment — not  merely  to  let 
those  lands  lie  fallow,  but,  instead,  to 
put  them  under  soil-building  practices, 
so  there  will  be  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  by  rebuilding  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  The  only  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  phrase  “soil  bank”  in 
this  regard  is  that  the  principal  aspect 
of  the  program  is  to  restore  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  rather  than  to  mine  the  soil. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  dry  up  the 
source  of  the  acreage  which  is  supposed 
to  go  into  the  conservation  reserve, 
under  the  very  generous  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  conservation-reserve  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  long-range  program;  in  some 
cases  it  can  continue  for  as  long  as  15 
years.  It  calls  for  continuity  and  for  a 
program  like  the  ACP  program,  except 
in  certain  cases  it  will  be  more  extended, 
whereas  the  acreage-reserve  program  is 
temporary,  is  limited  to  4  years  at  the 
most,  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  It  calls 
for  putting  the  acreage  taken  out  of  the 
allotted  acreage  for  the  basic  crops  into 
acreage  that  will  be  in  a  fallow  situa¬ 
tion;  or,  for  that  matter,  it  could  go 
under  conservation  practices,  although 
that  is  not  a  condition;  and  no  real  soil 
bank,  no  real  restoration  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  will  be  had  to  any  great 
degree  from  the  acreage-reserve  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  wish,  along  with  the  Senators  from 
Maine,  that  we  could  treat  all  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  producers  as  generously 
as  we  are  treating  the  producers  of  the 
basic  agricultural  commodities.  That 
applies  in  very  large  measure  to  my 
State ;  in  fact,  I  suspect,  in  larger  meas¬ 
ure,  than  it  does  even  to  the  great  State 
which  is  so  well  represented  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators  from  Maine,  because 
in  Florida  our  principal  crops,  other 
than  fruit,  of  course,  are  annual  crops, 
such  as  tomatoes,  beans,  lettuce,  okra, 
and  other  such  crops  which  we  produce 


to  the  amount  of  approximately  $150 
million  worth  each  winter.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  right 
to  confuse  that  problem  with  the  other 
one.  Great  surpluses  of  those  crops  are 
not  in  storage;  surpluses  of  those  crops 
are  not  piling  up  in  the  warehouses. 
Surpluses  of  those  crops  are  not  what 
are  overhanging  the  market  for  the  com¬ 
modities  to  be  produced  from  the  acre¬ 
age  which  is  being  tilled  now,  and  which 
will  be  tilled  this  year,  by  the  producers 
of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  divert  this  program  from 
its  present  purpose,  which  looks  in  two 
directions:  One,  a  short-range  program 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  of  which  there  are 
heavy  surpluses;  and,  the  other,  the 
program  looking  toward  building  greater 
fertility  in  the  soil,  through  the  conser¬ 
vation-reserve  program. 

So,  Mr.  President,  althought  I  should 
like  to  have  my  State  included  in  the 
fullest  measure,  I  know  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  my  State  are  not  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  producers  of  the  basic 
agricultural  commodities  find  them¬ 
selves,  because  our  producers  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  destroying  their  sur¬ 
pluses  from  year  to  year.  If  they  plant 
too  many  beans,  not  all  of  them  are 
harvested.  If  they  plant  too  much  cab¬ 
bage,  some  of  it  is  plowed  back — and  so 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  nonbasic 
crops. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  very  fine  bill  so 
greatly  impaired  as  it  would  be  if  this 
particular  amendment  were  included  as 
a  part  of  it,  because  I  see  no  sizeable 
source  of  acreage  to  come  under  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  or  to  remain  in  the 
conservation  reserve  if  the  amendment 
is  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  anything  more  designed  to 
bring  heavy  pressure  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  to  require  him  to 
announce  quotas  on  each  of  the  crops 

1  have  mentioned  and  on  a  good  many 
others,  than  this  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  can  see  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  streaming  in  great 
numbers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  pressurizing  him  to  bring  the  par¬ 
ticular  crops  grown  in  their  States  under 
the  acreage  reserve.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  what  would  happen  if  this  unwise 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my-self  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  First,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  door  has  already  been 
opened  to  acreage-reserve  programs  in 
the  case  of  two  items  which  have  been 
specifically  mentioned.  Furthermore, 
only  when  crops  were  found  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus 
supply,  and  only  when  they  were  crops 
on  which  the  imposition  of  acreage  re¬ 
duction  would  be  considered  feasible, 
would  the  amendment  be  applied. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  wording  of  sec¬ 
tion  203,  it  is  practically  mandatory  for 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  go  into 
this  program  with  reference  to  the  basic 
agricultural  commodities;  but  the 
amendment  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  I  have  submitted  is,  in  effect,  per¬ 
missive;  namely,  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  there  are  surpluses  in 
the  case  of  these  crops,  he  may  then  set 
up  an  acreage-reduction  program  for 
them,  so  that  they  can  go  into  the  reserve 
program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
surpluses  in  the  farmers’  bins  are  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  problem  as  are  sur¬ 
pluses  in  the  bins  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  very  definitely  bailing  out  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  by  means  of 
this  program,  and  I  wish  to  see  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  do  not  ask  for  any  support  at  all 
have  some  chance  to  have  their  surplus 
problems  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  agreeable,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  back  whatever  time  may  be  left  to 
our  side. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  back  the  unused 
time  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  for  himself  and  his 
colleague  [Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine!.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  question  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clements].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clements],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon¬ 
roney].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
“yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  in  his 
State. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
likin]  is  necessarily  absent. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 


nays  58,  as 

follows : 

YEAS— 29 

Aiken 

Ives 

Neuberger 

Allott 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Beall 

Jenner 

Payne 

Bender 

Kuchel 

Potter 

Bricker 

Langer 

Purtell 

Busb 

Lehman 

Smith,  Maine 

Capehart 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Chavez 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Duff 

McCarthy 

Young 

Green 

McNamara 

NAYS— 58 

* 

Anderson 

George 

Mundt 

Barkley 

Goldwater 

Murray 

Barrett 

Gore 

Neely 

Bennett 

Hayden 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hennings 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Carlson 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Daniel 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Knowland 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Long 

Thye 

Ellender 

Malone 

Watkins 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Welker 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Frear 

McClellan 

Fulbright 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Bridges 

Dirksen 

Millikin 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

Monroney 

Clements 

Kennedy 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Payne  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  on  amendment  relating  to  section 
221  (a)  of  the  bill,  offered  on  behalf  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  myself,  and  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  himself  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,'* on 
page  23,  before  the  period  in  line  22,  to 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall,  prior 
to  July  1,  1956,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may 
be  practicable,  submit  to  the  Congress  for 
immediate  reference  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  full  program  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  act  which  will  require  the 
making  of  expenditures  prior  to  July  1,  1957; 
and,  after  July  1,  1956,  no  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  utilized 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

On  page  23,  line  23,  after  “necessary 
to”,  insert  the  following:  “carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment,  and  it 
requires  only  a  very  brief  explanation. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  section  221  (a)  on  page 
23  of  the  bill.  That  section  is  entitled 
“Finance.”  It  provides: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dis¬ 
charging  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  act,  including  payment  of  costs 


of  administration  for  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  under  this  act. 

That  merely  means  that  inasmuch  as 
the  act  is  to  authorize  a  4-year  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  finance 
the  entire  program  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
without  asking  for  a  dollar  of  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  until  the  time  comes  to  ask  for 
an  appropriation  to  restore  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  capital  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

When  the  President  sent  his  budget 
message  to  Congress  in  January  of  this 
year  he  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$929  million  plus  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
storing  the  impaired  capital  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  if  it  is  his 
porpose  to  require  that  the  soil  bank  ex¬ 
penditures  should  be  made  out  of  gen¬ 
eral  funds. 

I  wish  by  my  question  to  bring  out 
the  point  whether  any  support-price 
operations  are  covered  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  transferred  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  general 
fund. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  was  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  have  it  cover  anything  except 
the  soil  bank  expenditures.  It  may  be 
that  I  have  made  a  mistake,  but  I  think 
not.  It  deals  only  with  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  applies  only  to 
that  part  of  the  pending  measure  which 
has  reference  to  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  and 
the  word  “act”  in  the  amendment  refers 
to  the  act  which  is  being  amended  by  this 
particular  title.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  that,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  operation,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  or  such 
earlier  date  as  may  be  practicable,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  for  immediate  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  a  full  program  of  all  the  operations. 
That  is  merely  asking  that  information 
with  respect  to  the  program  and  the 
type  of  expenditure  to  be  made  under 
it  shall  be  given  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  provide  that  the  soil 
bank  shall  not  be  put  into  operation  this 
year? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  no.  I  was 
saying  that  the  language  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  so  designed  as  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  put  it  into  operation  as  soon  as 
may  be  possible. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  Senator  cer¬ 
tain  the  effect  would  not  be  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  not  pay 
the  soil  bank  expenses? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  of  it. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  will  not  in  any 
way  slow  up  the  payments  under  the  soil 
bank  provision  this  year? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  the  amendment: 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall,  prior 
to  July  1,  1956,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
practicable,  submit  to  the  Congress  for  im¬ 
mediate  reference  to  the  Committees  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  full  program  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  act  which  will  require  the 
making  of  expenditures  prior  to  July  1,  1957. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  it  also  cover 
price-support  programs? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  it  does  not. 
I  answered  that  question  just  a  moment 
ago  when  it  was  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  It  refers  to  the  Soil  Bank 
Act,  and  to  that  act  alone. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  it  still  means 
that  if  Congress  does  not  appropriate  the 
money,  there  can  be  no  soil  bank  pay¬ 
ments  this  year. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  did 
not  allow  me  to  finish  reading  the 
amendment: 

After  July  1,  1956 - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is,  after  we 
have  gone  home. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No.  I  continue 
reading: 

After  July  1,  1956,  no  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  utilized 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  would  mean 
that  if  Congress  does  not  appropriate 
the  money  between  now  and  July  1,  1956, 
there  will  be  no  payments  to  the  soil 
bank. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But  Congress  will 
appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  is  there  a 
provision  for  the  budget  in  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  budget  is 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  budget  has 
already  been  submitted. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
apparently  unaware  of  the  method  by 
which  requests  are  made  for  expendi¬ 
tures 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  may  be  out  of  or¬ 
der,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  deny  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the 
soil-bank  beneficiaries  this  year. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  would  certainly 
have  the  same  purpose  as  has  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  purpose  of  the 
colloquy  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
farmers  understand  that  if  they  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  soil  bank  this  year,  there 
will  be  sufficient  money  to  pay  them  im¬ 
mediately — not  next  year,  but  this  year. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  make  my  statement,  he  will 
understand  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

The  Secretary  will  have  to  make  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  contracts  un¬ 
der  the  bill.  When  will  he  make  them? 
He  may  not  make  them  until  September. 
They  will  not  be  made  the  minute  the 
bill  is  signed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Those  who  want  to 
come  under  the  soil-bank  program  in  the 
planting  of  corn  will  have  to  make  their 
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applications  within  the  next  60  days; 
otherwise,  all  the  com  will  have  been 
planted. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But  the  contracts 
will  have  to  be  written;  and  under  the 
amendment  it  would  be  perfectly  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  President,  through  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  to  submit  an  estimate 
and  a  request  for  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  program.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  would  approve  the  re¬ 
quest  immediately.  ’But  they  ought  to 
supervise  it.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides,  in  very  simple 
language,  that  no  money  shall  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  by  ap¬ 
propriations  made  by  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
true  that,  under  the  language  of  the 
bill,  between  now  and  July  1,  1956,  the 
Secretary  could  use  capital  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  all 
expenses  of  the  program,  including  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  He  could. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
true  also  that  the  language  does  not 
strike  out  any  part  of  section  226? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  this 
is  a  proviso  which  will  go  into  effect 
afterward 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  I  read 
the  amendment,  it  does  three  things. 
First,  it  permits  the  Secretary  to  proceed 
at  once  to  use  Commodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation  funds  until  July  1,  1956. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Precisely. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  it 
provides  that  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit,  for  reference  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
full  program  or  schedule  of  the  funds 
which  will  be  required  after  July  1,  1956. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  For  all  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  operations. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  certain  he  will 
have  time  to  do  that;  and  will  he  have 
had  sufficient  facts,  knowledge,  and  ex¬ 
perience  under  the  act? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  he  does  not, 
then  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  have 
nothing  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  do  not  know  at 
the  moment  when  the  bill  will  be  signed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  do  not  know 
when  the  Senate  will  be  finished  with 
the  bill,  or  when  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  will  be  finished  with  it.  Why 
should  we  tie  our  hands  and  deny  to 
the  farmers,  particularly  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers,  the  right  to  have  payments  under 
the  soil  bank? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
mistaken.  The  amendment  does  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  simply  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  corn  farmers  of 
Indiana,  if  they  participate  in  the  soil 
bank,  will  be  paid  for  doing  so  this  year. 
If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  can  guar¬ 
antee  that  under  his  amendment  they 
will  be  paid,  I  shall  be  for  it;  otherwise,  I 
shall  have  to  be  against  it. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  that  can 
be  guaranteed;  but  if  there  were  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Senator,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  is  also  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  if  he  would 
have  any  objection  to  modifying  the 
amendment  on  line  8  by  changing  the 
date  when  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  will  be  prohibited 
from  July  1,  1956,  to'January  1,  1957,  so 
that,  in  effect,  the  first  appropriation  un¬ 
der  the  bill  would  be  for  a  half  year, 
instead  of  for  a  full  fiscal  year.  I  think 
that  would  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  would  be  very 
fine,  except  that  I  would  likewise  want  to 
modify  the  amendment  so  as  to  provide 
that  if  Congress  should  not  get  around 
to  appropriating  money  for  the  corn 
farmers,  because  they  are  going  to  plant 
almost  immediately,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  out  of  its  funds, 
could  pay  them.  If  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  amendment  to  that  extent,  I 
will  support  it  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  language  is 
now  written.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  funds  can  be  used  up  to  June  30. 
Any  contracts  made  from  now  until  June 
30  could  be  obligated  for  payment  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  For  contracts  made 
up  to  June  30? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  if  contracts  are 
made  after  that  date,  Congress  would 
not  have  appropriated  money,  and  the 
farmers  could  not - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  come  to  Congress 
for  additional  funds  before  final  ad¬ 
journment.  Congress  certainly  can  pro¬ 
vide  funds  with  which  to  operate  the 
program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  Congress  will  be  appropriating 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers  before  it  is 
spent,  just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  every 
department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  not  do  that 
through  an  appropriation  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  support  loans? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Because  this  pro¬ 
gram  involves  an  expenditure  of  about 
$1,100,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  state  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Do  all  the  inter¬ 
ruptions  which  have  been  made  come 
out  of  my  time,  or  should  they  not  be 
assigned  to  the  time  of  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  advise  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  the  inter¬ 
ruptions  will  come  out  of  his  time.  The 
Senator  has  not  yielded  to  himself  any 
specific  period  of  time.  Does  he  wish  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  time  I  have  left. 


Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  in  control 
of  the  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  If 
I  were,  I  would  yield  the  Senator  an 
extra  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  shall  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  if  he  will 
grant  me  10  minutes,  to  compensate  for 
the  pferiod  absorbed  by  the  questions. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  has  used  17  minutes,  so  I 
will  split  the  figure  and  yield  8  minutes 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
very  kind.  I  should  like  to  yield  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  beg  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  pardon.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  there 
is  any  doubt,  I  think  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  possibly  some  Senators  have 
not  recently  read  the  pertinent  para¬ 
graph  in  the  bill.  The  paragraph  in  the 
bill  clearly  provides: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dis¬ 
charging  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  act,  including  payment  of  costs 
of  administration  for  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  under  this  act. 

So  I  think  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Indiana  are  met  by 
the  language  in  the  bill.  From  an  ap¬ 
propriation  standpoint,  I  think  the  pro¬ 
posal  offered  by  the  amendment  is 
clearly  sound.  Certainly  we  ought  not 
indefinitely  to  require  that  the  capital 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  be  used  for  administrative  expenses. 
Certainly  such  expenses  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  control  by  appropriations,  as  a 
part  of  the  appropriating  function  of 
Congress. 

Perhaps  the  date  should  be  changed 
from  July  to  January. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  I  have  a 
better  suggestion.  This  I  make  off  the 
cuff,  as  we  say,  for  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations. 

I  would  modify  the  amendment  by 
adding,  in  the  last  line,  after  the  word 
“act,”  the  following: 

Unless  the  Congress  has  failed  as  of  that 
date  to  provide  funds  for  the  continued 
operation,  in  which  case,  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  may  continue  to 
be  used  until  an  appropriation  is  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Certainly 
something  of  that  sort  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  would  make  the 
amendment  perfectly  clear,  it  seems  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  has  modified  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  I  have  made 
a  suggestion  of  a  modification,  because 
I  wanted  the  cosponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  understand  what  I  was  driving 
at.  My  modification  was  intended  to 
meet  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
•will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
raise  a  question  with  the  Senator.  I  have 
no  particular  objection  to  the  theory  that 
what  is  to  be  spent  shall  be  provided 
through  the  normal  appropriations 
channel.  I  think  that  is  good  fiscal  prac¬ 
tice.  But  because  the  problem  is  of  such 
magnitude,  I  was  wondering  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  not  agree  to  strike  out,  in 
line  3,  “July  1,  1956,”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “February  1,  1957”;  and  in  line 
8,  to  strike  out  “July  1,  1956,”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “February  1,  1957.” 

That  would  give  Congress  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  back  in  Washington,  and 
would  enable  the  Department  to  make 
its  presentation  without  any  likelihood 
of  holding  up  the  program.  An  appro¬ 
priation  could  then  be  made  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  way. 

I  think  that  would  be  perfectly  sound 
procedure.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
bill  will  be  cleared  by  the  committee  of 
conference  and  finally  be  cleared  by  the 
President. 

Since  the  program  is  one  of  consid¬ 
erable  magnitude,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  have  established  a  principle,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  would  not  have 
placed  upon  the  President  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  burden. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  accept  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  minority  leader.  Therefore,  I  mod¬ 
ify  my  amendment  in  line  8  by  striking 
out  “July  1,  1956”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “February  1,  1957.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  change  would 
also  appear  on  line  3,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes,  also  on  line  3. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  modifying  his  amendment 
to  substitute  for  the  date  July  1,  1956, 
which  appears  on  lines  3  and  8  of  his 
amendment,  the  date  February  1,  1957. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  change  in  the  date,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  have  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  brought  out  into  the 
open  as  much  as  possible,  so  the  people 
will  know  what  is  being  spent.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
had  advised  me  that  if  the  date  were  left 
in  the  amendment,  the  effect  would  be 
that  it  could  not  get  the  program  under¬ 
way  in  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I 
wish  to  say  it  is  a  good  amendment  as 
it  is  now  written. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  no  Senator  desires  to  speak 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  so  that  the  amendment  may 
be  acted  on  without  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 


Mr.  HIGKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  desire  to  understand  thisamend- 
ment  clearly.  I  have  been  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension,  after  reading  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator 
has  modified  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  modified 
my  amendment  by  advancing  the  date. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  assure  me  it  is  the  intention  of  his 
amendment  that  the  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  can  be  used 
for  the  institution  of  the  program? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And,  after  the 
date  mentioned,  appropriations  shall  be 
made. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  in 
thorough  accord  with  the  principle  in¬ 
volved. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  becomes  more 
unanimous  every  minute. 

Ml-.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  had  read 
the  amendment,  it  would  have  complete¬ 
ly  precluded  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Perhaps  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  thought  it  would  do  so. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  refer  to  the 
way  the  amendment  read. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  has 
not  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Oh,  yes;  I 
have  read  it  very  thoroughly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  all  remaining  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 

lD£lCk 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
s^rcGci  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  identified  as  3-7- 
56-G. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Title  VII — Miscellaneous 

SURVEY  OF  EXISTING  SYSTEM  OF  GRADING  MEAT 

Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  existing  system  of 
grading  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  such  system 
serves  the  best  interests  of  both  consumers 
and  producers.  In  making  such  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
problems  of  consumers  and  producers  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
course  of  such  study  he  shall  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  of  land  grant  colleges 
wherever  practicable.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date  the  results  of  his  study  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for  improvement  in  such  system. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  although  I  may  not 
use  that  much  time. 

The  amendment  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec¬ 


retary  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  present  voluntary  Federal  system 
of  meat  grading  and  to  determine 
whether  the  present  system  actually 
serves  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  the  producer. 

The  Secretary  would  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  determining  how  the  study  would 
be  made,  but  the  amendment  suggests 
that  he  give  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  various  regions  in  the  country 
and,  wherever  practicable,  to  use  the 
services  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

I  suggest  this  because  some  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  have  already  made 
a  very  substantial  contribution  to  this 
basic  problem. 

As  I  have  discussed  the  cattle  problem 
with  various  producers,  I  have  found 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  our 
present  system  of  beefgrading  needs  to 
be  improved  to  aid  our  cattle  producers. 
There  are  also  indications  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  does  not  fully  reflect  con¬ 
sumer  preferences  in  meat. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  not  opposed  to 
voluntary  Federal  grading.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  meatgrading  program  has  rendered 
a  service  to  our  country.  I  merely  feel 
that  a  study  could  result  in  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  system.  There  are  some 
indications  that  grading  has  become  a 
market  mechanism  which  often  operates 
against  the  producer  and  does  not  give 
the  consumers  the  type  of  meat  they 
want.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  if* this 
is  true,  but  feel  a  study  would  help  clari¬ 
fy  the  picture. 

Studies  which  have  been  made  indi¬ 
cate  some  interesting  patterns  and  para¬ 
doxes.  A  University  of  Arizona  survey 
in  Phoeniz  found  that  consumers  se¬ 
lected  the  Good  and  Commercial  grades 
of  beef  because  they  preferred  a  limited 
amount  of  fat.  Fifty-nine  percent  of 
the  people  selected  the  Commercial  cuts 
of  beef,  the  ones  with  the  least  mar¬ 
bling.  The  tests  indicated  that  people 
were  generally  poorly  acquainted  with 
the  United  States  grades  of  beef. 

A  University  of  Missouri  survey  found 
that  St.  Louis  housewives  were  also  rela¬ 
tively  unacquainted  with  United  States 
grade  terms  of  beef.  The  same  house¬ 
wives  picked  Good  or  Commercial  nearly 
half  the  time.  As  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  for  January  1956  noted,  “The  little 
woman  just  isn’t  picking  out  what  we’ve 
long  thought  of  as  premium  beef  cuts.” 
The  Farm  Journal  reports  a  test  in  Den¬ 
ver  in  which  500  housewives  expressed  a 
decided  preference  for  Good  cuts,  then 
Commercial,  with  Choice  and  Prime 
running  last.  Apparently,  most  people 
just  are  not  interested  in  excessive  fat. 

An  article  in  Successful  Farming  for 
March  of  1956  discusses  the  trend  to  new 
meat  types  in  beef.  Already  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  are  striving  for  a  leaner  hog,  in 
keeping  with  consumer  trends. 

Basically,  the  housewife  or  consumer 
wants  leanness  and  tenderness  more 
than  anything  else  in  meat.  Most  house¬ 
wives  would  prefer  boiling  beef  which 
comes  from  Good  beef  rather  than  from 
Choice,  because  of  the  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  lean  to  fat. 

Since  the  housewife  has  just  as  much 
preference  for  the  cuts  from  the  lower 
grades,  can  she  reflect  this  preference  in 
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terms  of  price?  Is  the  housewife  pref¬ 
erence  carried  back  to  the  wholesaler  and 
to  the  live  cattle  markets?  How  much 
opportunity  does  she  have  to  reflect  her 
preferences  back  to  the  primary  pro¬ 
ducer  in  dollars  and  cents?  Does  the 
producer  get  a  fair  price  for  the  kind  of 
beef  that  consumers  really  want  to  buy? 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  not  an  au¬ 
thority  on  beef  or  lamb  grading,  but  he 
is  intrigued  by  the  situation,  and  since 
he  comes  from  a  part  of  the  country 
which  produces  basically  grass-fed  cat¬ 
tle  and  finds  those  cattle  effectively  shut 
out  from  any  markets,  because,  being 
grass  fed,  they  cannot  accumulate  the 
kind  of  fat  required  to  put  them  in  a 
higher  choice  grade,  he  feels  this  might 
be  a  practical  way  to  help  the  producers 
of  meat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
plete  my  statement,  Mr.  President. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  some  tentative  steps  in  this 
\  direction.  The  Senator  from  Utah  real- 
7  izes  that  and  appreciates  it,  but  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  amendment  is  to 
encourage  the  Secretary  not  to  make  an¬ 
other  temporary  study  of  the  problem, 
but  to  look  at  all  of  its  facets,  and  give 
us  now,  after  more  than  20  years,  an¬ 
other  complete  overall  review  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  good  amendment.  I  hope  it 
will  be  agreed  to.  I  should  like  to  ask 
1  or  2  questions  for  the  purpose  of  an 
interpretation  of  the  amendment,  should 
it  become  part  of  the  bill. 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  term 
“producers”  would  include  meatpacking 
establishments,  as  well  as  growers  of  live¬ 
stock. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was  the  thought 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  it  would 
\  not  include  anyone  except  those  who 
;  were  handling  livestock  as  livestock,  that 
it  would  not  include  the  processors. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was 
asking  the  question  because  in  parts  of 
the  West  there  are  several  small  pack¬ 
ing  plants,  and  their  output  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  them  to  use  the  services 
of  a  meat  grader  throughout  the  full 
week  of  their  operations.  At  one  point 

1  have  in  mind,  particularly,  there  is  an 
inspector  who  grades  meat  and  inspects 
it  for  the  purpose  of  sale  to  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  hospitals  in  that  area. 
He  is  accredited  insofar  as  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  is  concerned,  and  he 
buys  meat  for  at  least  two  Veterans’ 
Administration  hospitals.  Yet,  under 
the  current  regulations,  he  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  grading  of  meat  which  is  sold  to 
the  general  public.  Consequently,  this 
relatively  small  packing  plant  finds  it 
necessary,  if  it  wishes  to  offer  graded 
beef  to  the  public,  to  bring  an  inspector 
from  a  distance  of  from  300  to  400  miles. 
The  plant  has  a  chance  of  going  in  1  or 

2  directions  to  obtain  an  inspector;  and 


the  inspector  would  go  there  for  possibly 
1  day’s  work  a  week.  That  would  add 
as  much  as  $7  to  the  cost  of  handling 
each  carcass.  There  is  a  federally  ac¬ 
credited  inspector  there,  who  grades  and 
inspects  meat  for  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  facilities;  and  it  always  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  a  little  stuffy  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
require  that  another  grader  be  employed 
to  grade  the  meat  to  be  sold  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

So  I  hope  that  the  study  of  the  re¬ 
gional  problems  will  include  a  study  of 
the  regional  problem  faced  by  these  iso¬ 
lated  packing  plants  which  do  not  have 
enough  work  to  justify  the  employment 
of  a  meat  grader  full  time.  I  hope  that 
problem  will  be  included  in  the  survey. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  view  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  history  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  made,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  take 
cognizance  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  do 
so  if  the  author  of  the  amendment  would 
say  he  hopes  that  would  be  done.  But 
under  the  first  answer  the  Senator  from 
Utah  gave  to  me,  I  am  afraid  the  De¬ 
partment  would  not  feel  that  it  had  such 
a  responsibility. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  anxious  to  keep 
the  amendment  within  the  framework 
of  an  agricultural  bill.  When  we  begin 
to  deal  with  problems  in  regard  to  meat- 
packers,  it  seems  to  me - 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  that 
situation  affects  the  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  very  much,,  because  otherwise  this 
particular  plant — as  its  managers  have 
indicated  to  me — probably  will  have  to 
go  out  of  the  business  of  packing  and 
processing  beef.  If  that  occurs,  the 
regional  market  for  the  raisers  of  live¬ 
stock  will  be  weakened. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  so  skilled  in  phrasing  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  as  is  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  .  So  I 
do  not  feel  capable  of  developing  the 
proper  language  for  this  purpose  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me,  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Certainly  this 
amendment  applies  to  studying  the 
methods  of  grading  used  by  the  proc- 
essors,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  certainly  would  be 
willing  to  expand  the  amendment  so  as 
to  have  that  included. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  like  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  favor  it  100  percent;  and 
I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  I  had  in  mind  offering  just 
such  an  amendment.  But  I  think  the 
amendment  must  include  processors, 
because  the  grading  is  really  done  after 
the  animal  is  killed  and  becomes  a  car¬ 
cass.  That  is  when  the  grading  is  really 
done,  insofar  as  the  consumers  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  When  the  proces¬ 
sor  buys  an  animal,  he  buys  it  on  the 
basis  of  his  hope  that  when  the  animal 
is  killed,  when  it  is  butchered,  and  after 


it  has  been  cleaned,  it  will  come  within 
a  certain  grade.  So  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  must  include  both  an  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study  of  the  grading  methods 
used  by  those  who  buy  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  an  investigation  and  study  of 
the  grading  methods  used  by  the  proc¬ 
essors  after  the  animals  are  processed 
and  become  carcasses. 

Mr;  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  addition  of  the  word 
“processors”,  before  the  words  “and  pro¬ 
ducers,”  in  line  10,  on  page  1  of  the 
amendment,  would  take  care  of  that 
situation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  So  at  that  point  in 
the  amendment,  the  words  “consumers, 
processors,  and  producers”  will  be  used? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  “consumers, 
processors,  and  producers  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  that  be  in 
line  8? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  in  line  10,  the 
bottom  line  on  that  page. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  often 
thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  methods  of  grading  meat, 
because  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  processors  and  the  buyers  of  live 
animals  do  not  find  themselves  in  a 
squeeze — I  shall  put  it  that  way,  in  order 
to  be  kind — and  are  not  hurting  the 
farmer - - 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  are  not  cheat¬ 
ing  the  farmer,  if  I  may  say  so.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  they  buy  20  head  of  cattle,  and 
say,  “I  think  they  will  be  ‘prime’,”  where¬ 
as  later  it  may  be  found  that  they  are 
graded  as  “choice.”  Or  the  buyer  may 
say,  “I  do  not  think  these  cattle  will  be 
‘prime’;  I  think  they  will  be  ‘choice’.” 
Then  he  buys  them  as  “choice,”  but  later 
they  are  graded  as  “prime”;  or  the  buyer 
may  buy  cattle  he  thinks  will  be  graded 
as  “prime”;  but  when  they  are  processed, 
the  grader  may  say,  “No,  they  are  not 
‘prime’;  they  are  ‘choice’.”  So  there  is 
a  twilight  zone  there. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  there  always  will 
be. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  a  twilight 
zone  in  which  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
fanner  is  not  being  hurt. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  amendment  is  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  such  choices,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  area  of  the  twilight  zone. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
favor  that;  and  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  add  the  word 
“processors,”  so  as  to  include  the  grading 
of  the  carcass,  after  the  animal  is 
butchered. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  modify  my  amendment  by 
adding  the  word  “processors,”  before  the 
words  “and  producers,”  in  line  10  of  the 
amendment,  on  the  first  page. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  own  amendment,  and  it  will 
be  so  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  familiar  with  the 
price  study  recently  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that  the 
proposed  study  will  be  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  that  it  will 
use  funds  it  now  has;  and  that  in  obtain¬ 
ing — as  required  by  the  amendment — 
help  from  the  land-grant  colleges,  ex¬ 
penditures  in  addition  to  those  now  pro¬ 
vided  for  will  not  be  entailed.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Department  does  not  feel 
that  it  is  in  a  position  at  this  moment — 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  amendment — to  say  exactly  how 
much  this  program  would  cost.  But 
the  largest  estimate  is  that  it  might  cost 
$50,000  more  than  the  funds  the  Depart¬ 
ment  now  has  available. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  contain  provision  for 
funds,  does  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  the  amendment 
provides  an  authorization;  and  the  De¬ 
partment  would  have  to  obtain  additional 
funds  from  Congress,  if  the  Department 
could  not  find  the  necessary  funds  in  its 
present  appropriations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  studies 
which  were  made  in  regard  to  price 
squeezes  were,  as  I  understand,  made  by 
the  Department  with  funds  it  had  on 
hand,  and  no  special  appropriations 
were  made. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  hope  the 
Department  could  do  the  same  in  this 
case;  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Case]  has  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  might  properly  be  obtained  under 
section  221. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I,  too,  express  that 
hope,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  wish  to  say  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  own  time  I  should  like  to  ask  several 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  no  time,  un¬ 
less  time  is  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  hope  to  obtain 
some  time  from  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  do  not  get  good  legislation  here,  at 
least  we  get  amusement. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Utah  be  kind 
enough  to  examine  lines  5  and  6  of  the 
amendment?  From  them  he  will  find 
that  the  study  which  he  is  asking  to 
have  undertaken  will  be  of  the  existing 
system  of  grading  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton.  I  assume  that  he  meant  by 
that  the  inspection  system  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  was  not  referring  to  the  mechanical 
process  by  which  individuals  inspect  the 
carcasses. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  By  the  use  of  the 
word  “system,”  he  was  referring  to  the 
standards. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  To  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  some 
grading — if  one  is  to  believe  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  chain  stores  which  sell 
meat — which  is  done  by  the  chain  stores? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  we  can 
legislate  only  with  respect  to  Federal 
grading. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  we  could 
ask  the  Secretary  to  make  a  study  of  the 
existing  system  of  grading  whether  by 
public  or  private  authority,  and  thus 
broaden  his  study. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Could  that  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  making  the  word  “system” 
plural,  without  specifying  them? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  would  rather 
say  “by  public  or  private  authority.” 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  no  objection  to  that  modifica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  adopt  that  modification,  so  as  to 
read  “the  existing  system,  by  public  or 
private  authority,  of  grading  beef,”  and 
so  forth.  The  additional  words  would 
be  inserted  after  the  word  “system.” 
Will  the  Senator  accept  that  modifica¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  briefly. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Then  allow  me  to 
make  one  or  two  further  observations 
within  my  5  minutes. 

I  think  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  absolutely  essential, 
namely,  that  the  words  “and  processors” 
be  inserted  at  the  appropriate  place,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  problem  which  affects  the 
producer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  man  I 
was  interested  in. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  He  is  affected  by 
the  manner  in  which  his  live  meat  is 
processed;  and  the  consumer  is  affected 
also  by  the  manner  in  which  the  proces¬ 
sor  acts.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  insert  the  words  “and 
processors.” 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  affects  the  con¬ 
sumer,  because  he  wants  honesty.  He 
wants  to  know  that  he  is  getting  exactly 
what  is  specified.  It  affects  the  farmer, 
because  he  wants  his  animals  graded  in 
the  right  category,  so  that  he  will  get 
the  right  price,  based  upon  whether  they 
are  prime,  choice,  utility,  or  commercial. 
The  consumer  wants  to  know  that  he  is 
getting  exactly  what  is  specified,  no  more 
no  less.  But  the  problem  is,  Are  the 
processors,  the  packers,  paying  the  farm¬ 
ers  the  proper  price  for  the  grade  of 
cattle  they  are  buying  from  them?  That 
is  the  question  I  want  investigated,  above 
everything  else. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  quite  right.  We  are  in  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  agree  on  that. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  Senator’s 
earlier  suggestion.  The  thing  that  wor¬ 
ries  the  Senator  from  Utah  about  ex¬ 
tending  this  investigation  to  cover  all 
systems  of  grading  is,  first,  the  cost;  and, 
second,  the  difficulties  the  Department 
might  have  in  finding  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  The  language  of  the  amendment 
is  “a  full  and  complete  study.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  what  about  a  system  used  by  a 
packer  who  does  not  use  Federal  grades, 
but  who  chooses  to  sell  his  meat  under 
a  private  label?  The  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming,  in  his  comments,  indicated  that 
he  has  the  impression  that  the  chain- 
stores  do  their  own  grading.  It  is  the 
impression  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  practically  all  the  chainstores  rely 
on  Federal  grading,  and  advertise  that 
fact. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  advertisements  of  some  of  the  big 
chains  which  do  not  refer  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  grading.  They 
have  their  own  system.  It  may  be  only 
a  term  of  advertising,  but  I  think  if  we 
are  to  do  justice  to  the  producer — and 
that  is  what  the  Senator  wants  to  do — 
we  must  deal  with  the  processor  in 
everything  he  does,  and  with  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  who  may  have  some  system  of 
grading. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  fear  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has.  If  he  makes 
this  investigation  so  broad  that  it  covers 
all  programs  of  grading  livestock,  the 
Department  may  say  that  it  is  impossible 
of  administration. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  yet  to  see 
an  investigation  resolution  passed  by 
either  House  of  Congress  that  did  not 
order  a  full  and  complete  investigation. 
How  extensive  the  investigation  finally 
turns  out  to  be  depends  upon  what  de¬ 
velops,  and  what  time  members  of  the 
committee  can  give  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  will  accept  the  suggested 
modifications. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  16  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  would  like  to  follow  up  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  his  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  and  modify  his  amendment  so  as 
to  provide  that — 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
existing  systems  of  grading  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  such  systems  serve  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  both  consumers,  processors,  and 
producers. 

I  hope  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming.  The  word 
“processors”  will  be  added  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  places. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  that  will 
cover  the  situation,  in  view  of  the  col¬ 
loquy  which  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  number  of  telegrams  which 
I  have  received  from  producers  and 
processors  scattered  around  the  country, 
indicating  their  support  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
^  grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
/  Record,  as  follows: 

Albany,  Oreg.,  March  14, 1956. 
Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Believe  it  vital  to  the  livestock  and  meat 
industry  and  also  to  consumers  interest  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  authorized  to 
make  an  objective  study  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Grading  Service.  Strongly  urge  legislation 
to  this  effect. 

D.  E.  Nebergall, 
President,  Nebergall  Meat  Co. 

Pico,  Calif.,  March  13, 1956. 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

TJrge  a  thorough  study  of  the  Federal  meat 
grading  system  to  determine  if  present  sys¬ 
tem  fills  requirements.  Believe  it  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  producers  and  packers  as 
well  as  consumers. 

E.  B.  Manning  &  Son. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  8, 1956. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Believe  your  proposed  study  on  beef  grad¬ 
ing  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the 
industry.  We  support  you  in  this  study. 

Edward  S.  Crawford, 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Association. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  8, 1956. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Approve  of  your  proposed  study  on  meat 
grading.  Believe  it  offers  possibilities. 

Eldon  K.  Barker, 

Chairman,  Utah  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  7,  1956. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Senator,  State  of  Utah, 

United  States  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

United  States  meat  grading  of  lamb  detri¬ 
ment  both  producer  and  consumer.  Sea¬ 
sonal  changes  make  grading  specifications 
Impractical.  Consumers  object  overfat 
lambs.  Chain  stores  use  only  graded  choice 
lambs.  Lambs  of  good  quality  are  vulner¬ 


able.  Uncertainty  in  grading  means  pro¬ 
ducer  selling  United  States  grades  not  lambs. 
We  favor  study  meat  grading  careful  divi¬ 
sion  making  survey. 

Jas.  A.  Hooper, 
Secretary,  Utah  Woolgrowers. 

Winnemucca,  Nev.,  March  7,  1956. 
Senator  Wallace  Bennett, 

Washintgon,  D.  C.; 

Am  in  full  accord  with  your  bill  relative 
beef  grading.  Believe  revision  very  neces¬ 
sary. 

Rulon  P.  Peterson. 

Madera,  Calif.,  March  9, 1956. 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

Extremely  important  that  a  study  be  made 
of  Federal  grading  service  particularly  with 
reference  to  consumer  acceptance  and  its 
effect  on  livestock  producers  and  feeders. 
Strongly  urge  enactment  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  this  effect. 

Cornelious  C.  Noble, 
President,  Nobles  Independent  Meat  Co. 

Mr.  BENNETr.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remaining  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  One  minute. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  for  bringing  this  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  Senate  this  evening.  I 
have  received  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Wichita  last  week,  urging  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  providing 
for  such  a  study.  The  Kansas  Livestock 
Association,  as  well  as  the  farmers  and 
livestock  men  of  Kansas  generally,  not 
only  favor  legislation  of  this  character, 
but  stress  the  urgency  of  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  unused  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  unused 
time  of  the  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

‘‘Title  VII — Miscellaneous 
"survey  of  existing  system  of  grading  meat 

“Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  existing  systems  of 
grading  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  such  systems 
serve  the  best  interests  of  both  consumers, 
processors,  and  producers.  In  making  such 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  problems  of  consumers,  processors, 
and  producers  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  course  of  such  study  he 
shall  use  the  services  and  facilities  of  land 
grant  colleges  wherever  practicable.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of  his 
study  together  with  such  recommendations 


as  he  may  deem  desirable  for  improvement  in 
such  systems.” 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  designated 
“3-8-56-J.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

Title  VII — Import  Quota  on  Woolen  Fabrics 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  wool  and  woolen  fabrics  are 
strategic  commodities,  that  it  is  important 
to  the  national  welfare  and  security  that  a 
strong  woolen  manufacturing  industry  be 
maintained,  and  that  for  these  reasons  it  is 
essential  that  a  quota  on  imports  of  woolen 
fabrics  be  established  for  the  protection  of 
such  industry. 

establishment  of  quota 

Sec.  702.  The  quantity  of  woven  fabrics, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  provided  for 
in  paragraphs  1108  and  1109  (a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  which  may  be  en¬ 
tered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con¬ 
sumption  during  any  calendar  year  shall  not 
exceed  on  a  square-yard  basis  5  percent  of 
the  production  of  similar  fabrics  in  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  an  import 
quota  on  woolen  fabrics.  The  situation 
at  the  present  time  is  that  over  the 
period  of  the  last  3  years  more  than  125 
woolen  mills  in  this  country  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  position  where  the  imports 
of  woolen  fabrics  have  increased  to  such 
proportions  that  the  producers  of  woolen 
fabrics  in  this  country  are  unable  to  meet 
the  competition  from  abroad. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  showing  the 
increases  in  imports,  by  square  yards, 
from  1929  to  1955.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fabrics  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool— 
Pars.  1108  and  1109 A 


Year 

Imports 

Domestic 

production 

Katio 

Thousand 

Thousand 

square  yards 

square  yards 

1929 . 

18,  775 

432, 211 

4. 34 

1931 _ 

4, 807 

336, 371 

1.43 

1939.. . 

12,  092 

481,  509 

2.51 

1946 _ 

4, 161 

786,  429 

.53 

1947 _ _ _ 

4,  613 

697,  082 

.66 

1948 . 

9,  237 

651,  522 

1.42 

1949 . 

8,  917 

526,  758 

1.69 

1950 . 

18,528 

585, 957 

3. 16 

1951 _ _ 

18,  698 

508,  647 

3.68 

1952 . 

24,  032 

502. 440 

4.  78 

1953 . . . 

24,  275 

437,  000 

5.  55 

1954 _ _ 

19,  528 

384,  000 

5.08 

1955 . . 

•  29,  532 

443, 000 

‘6.66 

1  Estimated. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  1950  the 
imports  have  increased  more  than  100 
percent.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  provide  that  imports  shall  be  lim- 
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ited  to  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
production,  on  a  square  yard  basis,  of  the 
preceding  year. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
a  long  period  of  years  prior  to  1952  the 
imports  ranged  from  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  up  to  around  3  Ma  percent. 
Therefore  the  5-percent  average  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  figure. 

Furthermore  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  trade-agreement  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Geneva  in  1948  this  de¬ 
cision  was  arrived  at: 

The  right  is  reserved  by  the  United  States 
to  increase  to  45  percent  the  ad  valorem, 
part  of  the  rate  on  any  fabrics  which  are 
entered  in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of 
an  aggregate  quantity  by  weight  of  5  percent 
of  the  average  annual  production  of  similar 
fabrics  in  the  United  States  dining  the  3 
immediately  preceding  years. 

I  submit  that  under  the  existing  Trade 
Agreements  Act  5  percent  is  considered 
to  be  a  figure  beyond  which  the  imports 
should  not  go,  and  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  to  curtail  the  imports. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  take  some  steps  to  protect  not  only 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  over 
100  of  whom  have  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors,  but  also  the  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  employed  in  such  factories,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number 
of  employees  in  the  woolen  mills  in  the 
United  States  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  during  the  past  5 
years,  but  I  have  been  advised  that  it 
is  in  excess  of  125,000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  end  result 
of  the  situation  which  exists  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  that  we  are  exporting  our 
jobs  abroad,  we  are  making  employ¬ 
ment  for  people  in  foreign  lands,  and  we 
are  suffering  a  terrific  loss  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Someone  might  inquire  as  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in 
this  proposal.  I  must  admit  that  we 
have  no  woolen  manufacturers  in 
Wyoming.  However,  the  only  customers 
we  have  for  our  raw  wool  are  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers.  As  a  result,  we 
must  aline  ourselves  with  them,  so  that 
we  will  have  some  customers  to  whom  we 
can  sell  our  raw  wool.  There  is  no  other 
reason  why  I  am  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Under  the  Wool  Act,  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  pay,  from  tariff 
receipts,  the  difference  between  the 
average  price  received  by  the  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  country  and  62  cents  a 
pound.  If  much  of  the  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  go  abroad — that  is,  if  our 
people  buy  more  and  more  fabrics  made 
in  Japan  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world— the  price  of  wool  will  decline  to 
the  point  where  payments  made  by  the 
Treasury  out  of  tariff  receipts  will  in¬ 
crease.  Of  course,  it  is  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country  that  we  reduce 
such  payments  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  of  course  knows 
the  purpose  of  the  Wool  Act  very  well, 
because  he  had  a  leading  part  in  its  en¬ 


actment.  The  question  which  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  has  practically 
been  answered  by  what  he  has  said  with 
reference  to  the  Wool  Act.  I  should 
like  to  pose  this  question  directly  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  myself  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  it  would  leave  the 
Government  in  a  very  inconsistent  po¬ 
sition  if,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Wool  Act,  which  was  passed  by  Congress 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  with  very  strong  support 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  which 
set  up  a  program  for  the  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool,  it  should  turn  around 
and  permit  the  importation  of  wool  to 
continue  to  the  point  where  it  would 
depress  the  market  for  raw  wool? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  entirely  correct.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  attempted  to  approach 
this  matter  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis.  I  have  not  attempted  to  cut  off 
the  imports  entirely.  I  have  taken  the 
figure  which  was  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Government  itself  at  the  Trade 
Agreements  Convention  in  Geneva  in 
1948.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  United  States  must  step 
in  and  protect  not  only  the  producers  of 
raw  wool  and  the  manufacturers,  but 
also  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
plants  which  process  the  raw  wool  and 
manufacture  fabrics  from  the  raw  wool. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And,  if 
I  may  add,  also  to  protect  the  policy  of 
the  Government  itself  in  establishing 
the  floor  it  has  placed  under  the  domes¬ 
tic  wool  price. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 
Also  to  protect,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  also 
is  concerned  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  wool  and  woolen  goods 
are  a  critical  war  material? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
do  not  keep  up  the  growing  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  in 
case  of  a  worldwide  war,  our  Army  might 
not  be  properly  clothed. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  As  everyone  knows,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Nation.  As  the  Senator  him¬ 
self  knows,  one  of  the  factors  which  lost 
the  war  for  Hitler  and  for  Germany  was 
that  the  Germans  had  to  rely  on  syn¬ 
thetics,  instead  of  on  woolen  fabrics. 

Congress  has  declared  as  its  policy 
that  wool  is  a  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terial  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  withdraws  his 


amendment.  Are  there  further  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  considered  this  evening? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  offer  an  amendment,  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  tomorrow.  It  is  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and 
myself,  which  would  eliminate  the  use 
of  the  dual  parity  formula  permitted 
by  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  14  through 
22,  as  follows: 

PARITY  FORMULA 

Sec.  106.  Section  301  (a)  (1)  (G)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (providing  for  a  dual  parity  for¬ 
mula),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "as  of  any  date  during  the  6-year 
period  beginning  January  1,  1950.”  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough  study  of 
possible  methods  of  improving  the  parity 
formula  and  report  thereon,  with  his  recom¬ 
mendations,  to  Congress  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  just  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  be  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion  tomorrow. 


\  PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Ytr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  planned  to  have  the  Senate 
meet  m  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning 
and  remain  in  session  as  late  as  11  o’clock 
or  11:30 \omorrow  night.  We  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  fimsh  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill.  We  think  it  is  imperative  that 
it  be  finishes!  this  week,  and  the  earlier 
the  better.  \ 


NEEDED:  A  MISSION  66  FOR  NA¬ 
TIONAL  FOREST  RECREATION  FA¬ 
CILITIES  \ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tp  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Reoord  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared*,  about  the  need 
for  a  mission  66  for  national -forest  rec¬ 
reation  facilities,  and  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  from  the  Salt  iLake  Tribune 
of  March  5,  1956.  \ 

There  being  no  objectionXthe  state¬ 
ment  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bennett 
needed:  a  MISSION  66  FOR  NATIONAL *^OREST 
RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES  \ 

Our  national-forest  recreation  areas  afce  in 
danger  of  becoming  national  slums  unless 
Congress  takes  positive  remedial  action  im¬ 
mediately.  \ 

Because  of  insufficient  funds,  coupled  witns, 
the  meteoric  rise  in  public  use,  forest  sani¬ 
tation  and  recreation  facilities  are  woefully 
inadequate  to  meet  existing  needs.  The  re¬ 
sulting  unsanitary  conditions,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  water  systems  and  toilets,  worn-out 
fire  grates,  and  increased  fire  hazards  in 
the  overcrowded  recreation  areas  axe  imper¬ 
iling  the  Nation’s  health  and  safety.  Mean- 
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port  to  extend  sphocl  milk  and  brucellosis  programs  t®  end  of  ukds  fiscal  year. 
House  committee reported  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill  fbr  1956,  including 
items  for  t>ris  Department,  House  conferees  were  aopointed  on  sugar  aqt  extension 
measure  ./''Conferees ,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  report  on  Collado  River 
stcra&e  project.  House  committee  reported  bill  authorizing  military  construction 
)i/lzing  agricultural  funds,  acquired  through  P.L.  480  operations.  Sen,  Johnston 
!a  Rep,  Mess  introduced  and  discussed  bills  to  establish  merit  system  of  promotion 
for  Federal  emoloyees. 

ssmsi. 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Continued  debate  on  S,  31^3.  the  farm  bill,  pp,  4290,  4312, 

4324  - - 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments : 

By  Sen,  Curtis,  as  modified,  to  provide  for  a  Presidential  Commission  to  prepare 
legislation  to  promote  the  industrial  uses  of  agricultural  products  not  needed 
for  human  or  animal  consumption,  pp,  4324-36 
By  Sen,  Smith  (N.  J«),  as  modified,  exempting  wheat  grown  and  c®nsumed  on  the 
farm  from  certain  penalties,  pp.  4336-37 
By  Sen,  Mansfield,  as  modified,  to  permit  farmers  to  pool  their  rights  to  par¬ 
ticipate  jointly  in  the  conservation  reserve  program  on  property  other  than 
their  home  farms,  pp.  4337-39 

By  Sen.  Langer,  to  donate  commodities  acquired  through  price-support  operations 
to  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  other  than  food  products  pro¬ 
vided  for  inmates  on  a  fee,  contract,  or  concession  basis,  pp.  4340-41 
By  Sen.  Allott,  to  increase  the  authorization  for  the  conservation  acreage 
reserve  program  in  the  bill  from  $350  million  to  $450  million,  pp.  4354-56 


Rejected  the  following  amendments:  .  ..  o  „  ,,  . 

By  Sen,  Aiken,  to  eliminate  the  provision  m  the  bill  for  the  Uoe  of  the  dual 
parity  formula,  by  a  vote  of  hh  to  U5.  Motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table  by  a  vote  of  1x9  to  U2 .  pp.  U290-U301  . 

By  Sen.  Welker,  as  modified,  to  provide  that  no  agricultural  commodity  de- 
*  termined  t ,  be  in  surplus  supply  shall  be  produced  land  within  any 

Federal  irrigation  project  hereafter  authorized,  unless  ->uch  land  via.-  used 
for  the  production  of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  prc- 

By  Sen!  Kanshtld^lo  require  the  Secretary  to  institute  purchase  programs  when 
the  price  of  a  commodity  falls  below  a  fair  level  (in  theca-e  °itv/ 

tie,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  poultry,  when  they  should  fall  below  85*  of  parity. 

By  Sen  .^Martin  (Pa.),  to  strike  out  the  section  of  the  bill  providing  for  price 
rercrting  and  research  on  forest  products .  pp*  U34l~uo 
By  Sen.  Kerr,  to  allow  the  cattle  raisers  to  set  aside  as  a  part  of  the  acreage 
'  reserve  enough  acreage  to  bring  their  livestock  into  line  with  what  the 
national  consumption  and  demand  require,  by  a  vote  of  2h  to  63.  PP« 

By  Gen.  Morse,  to  strike  out  section  309  of  the  bill  which  requires  a  15/.  -tate- 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  feed  and  seed  furnished  as  disaster  relief,  by 
vote  of  U2  to  I4.3 •  PP*  U352-5U 


Sen.  Capehart  submitted  and  later  withdrew  an  amendment  to  provide  for  an  inter¬ 
national  food  community  board.  pp»  b357~58 
Sens.  Welker  and  Anderson  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 

bill.  p.  ^362  _ ; 


SCHOOL  MILK:  BRUCELIOSIS.  Agreed  to  the  ccnference  report  on  H.  R.  p320,  to 
;r^vide  additional  funds  for  the  school  milk  and  brucellosis  eradication  r'T' 


.e  auux  oxuiicij.  imius  x  wj.  ~ —  - - — - -  ,  , 

through  June  30,  1956,  after  rejecting  a  Hickenlooper  motion,  4o^ 
commit  the  bill  to  the  ccnference  committee  with  instructions  *■*' 
on  theNSenate  amendment,  pp.  U319-2U 


8 


.nsist 


3.  PERSONNEL.  'Sen.  Johnston  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  critical  of  CSC  Com¬ 
missioner  YoungLs  statement  requesting  that  the  Federalpafeer  service  not  be 
an  issue  in  the  cycling  political  campaign,  p.  4^78  ( 


U.  NOMINATIONS.  Crnfirmed^the  nominations  of  Laurende  VJalrath  and  Donald  P. 
McPherson  to  be  InterstatexCommerce  Corrmissiprlers .  p.  k2.&9 


5.  FOREIGN  AID.  Received  from  theX€Qmptroller  General  an  audit  report  cn  United 
States  assistance  program  for  Irah^/p.  i|269 


6,  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Morse  inserted^his  state'mqnt  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  cn 
Department  of  Interior  and^Related  Agencies,  including  remarks  relative  to 
the  Forest  Service  budget*  p.  U283 


LajS 


7*  ORGANIZATION,  LEGISLATIVE.  Swore  in  William  R. 
Senator  Kilgore'/  as  the  new  Senator  from  West  Vir 


gmi 


to  succeed  the  late 
p.  U292 


HOUSE 


8,  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

,  R,  1000U,  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1956  (II.  Le^rt.  1897; < 

p.  H265 


Action  on  the  items  for  this  Department  is  indicated  in  the  attached  table. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  the  committee  report: 


[956 
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State  agencies  for  carrying  out  the  actual 
salvage  projects.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  tnW  program,  modest  sums  averaging 
about  £66,000  a  year  were  appropriated  but 
during  fiscal  year  1954  and  fiscal  year  1955, 
except  for\  small  amount  in  the  Table  Rock 
area  of  Missouri,  no  such  Federal  funds  were 
available.  During  this  time,  however,  con¬ 
struction  on  Federal  projects  continued  and 
there  is,  therefore,  a  large  backlog  of  ur¬ 
gently  needed  saPyage  work  and  very  little 
time  left  in  whiclrsto  accomplish  it.  It  is 
a  great  credit  to  thfe  many  State  agencies 
which  have  participated  in  this  program 
that  they  did  so  with  stnffi  willingness,  often 
to  the  detriment  of  theirSpwn  research  pro¬ 
grams. 

Final  reports  are  prepare!!  on  all  phases 
of  this  work  and  published  neither  by  the 
Government  or  the  local  agencV  cooperating 
in  the  program.  Materials  recovered  from 
the  excavations  are  stored  by  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  and  other  agencies  for 
exhibit  and  study  purposes,  and  arX  avail¬ 
able  for  display  purposes  in  museums  Vhich 
may  be  built  in  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pleted  water-control  projects. 

The  material  recovered  by  these  excavd 
tions  and  surveys  indicates  how  man  livedN 
in  many  areas  of  the  United  States  over 
long  periods  of  time. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
river  basins  in  the  United  States  is  that  of 
the  mighty  Columbia  River.  In  this  basin 
the  Dalles  Reservoir  area,  which  will  be 
flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River 
next  year  when  the  gates  of  the  dam  are 
closed,  contains  an  archeological  record  of 
man’s  continuous  use  and  habitation  of  this 
area  which  goes  backward  into  the  realms  of 
prehistory  as  much  as,  and  maybe  more  than, 
10,000  years.  Such  a  continuous  occupation 
by  mankind  of  one  locality  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
Americas. 

I, digress  to  say  that  if  the  members  of 
the  committee  could  have  sat  with  me  and 
listened  to  Dr.  Cressman  the  other  day  and 
recognized  what  a  dedicated  man  I  had 
before  me,  who  devotes  his  life  to  the 
archeological  program,  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  I  should  come  here  and 
make  this  plea  this  morning.  There  was 
a  great  education  for  me  in  what  he  un¬ 
folded  in  a  2*4  -hour  conference.  He  de¬ 
scribed  what  is  there  and  what  is  going  to 
be  lost  for  all  of  history  if  we  in  our  time  do 
not  have  the  foresight  to  provide  what,  after 
all,  is  the  very  minimum  amount  of  money 
that  they  need  to  really  save  this  exhibit 
of  history,  because  this  is  really  an  exhibit 
of  the  historical  development  of  mankind 
in  that  area  of  our  country. 

Senator  Holland.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

Senator  Morse.  I  yield. 

Senator  Holland.  I  believe  both  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  here  today  had 
the  pleasure  of  going  to  Celilo  Falls/which 
is  what  will  be  the  basin  of  the  dam,  and 
saw  something  of  the  matter  thaj^he  Sena¬ 
tor  is  referring  to. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not  that  tha/use  of  those 
falls  will  be  completely  dons' away  with? 

Senator  Morse.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  And  /(hat  the  historic 
use  of  those  falls  by  Indiam  tribes,  going  back 
since  way  before  the  dawn  of  history,  will 
cease  when  the  dam  is  completed? 

Is  that  one  of  tl>e  matters  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  had  in  mind 

Senator  MoRsaf  That  is  correct. 

I  a  mnot  aft  anthropologist  or  acheolo- 
glst  but  I  can  learn,  and  I  learned  from  Dr. 
Cressman  sroout  a  very  rich,  really  a  very 
rich,  resoj/rce  that  is  available  to  us  if  we 
can  get  Jnese  artifacts  and  these  petroglyphs 
\  out  before  we  flood  them.  As  the  Senator 
fron^lorida  has  just  pointed  out,  that  will 
be  Jche  case  if  we  do  not  provide  these  men 
th  money. 

May  I  say  this  about  the  scientists? 


They  do  not  think  in  big  terms  of  money. 
They  are  a  very  economical  group.  As  I  sat 
there  and  listened  to  Dr.  Cressman,  he  stated, 
“We  need  this  much  for  this  digging  and  this 
much  for  this  digging.”  They  were  very 
small  amounts,  but  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  deeply  appreciate  our  spend¬ 
ing  thoses  small  amounts  before  it  is  too 
late. 

The  earliest  man  of  whom  we  know  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Columbia  Basin  area  at  a  time 
when  the  river  flowed  much  higher  than 
today,  and  the  climate  was  much  cooler. 
Evidence  of  his  living  there  has  been  found 
in  what  was  then  a  gully  near  the  river, 
not  far  from  the  present  city  of  The  Dalles. 

In  excavating  at  this  site.  Dr.  Cressman, 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  has  found  many 
materials  of  great  research  value. 

Some  of  the  finest  carved  and  ornamented 
stonework  recovered  in  America  comes  from 
the  area  around  The  Dalles.  Family  groups 
of  Indians  clustered  along  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia.  Some  lived  in  semisubterranean 
pit  houses,  others  in  fancier  plank  houses 
much  like  the  ones  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1805  when  they  made  their  famous  portage 
over  Celilo  Falls  and  the  Long  Narrows. 

Among  the  many  artistic  achievements  of 
»Jhese  people  are  the  unique  and  spectacular 
itroglyphs,  or  carved  drawings,  and  the  pic- 
tdtoaphs,  or  paintings,  which  they  made  on/ 
mm  of  the  large  boulders  and  on  the  face? 
of  trie  basalt  cliffs  along  the  river’s  edg«. 
Many ''of  these  drawings  are  fanciful  /And 
imaginary,  and  their  exact  meaning  is*  now 
unknownVbut  others  are  representations  of 
the  Indian's  way  of  life,  or  portray ji he  ani¬ 
mals  upon  which  the  Indians  depended  for 
their  livelihood 

Several  daysNago  Senator  Nb&berger  and 
I  asked  this  comnfittee  to  recommend  $30,000 
for  archeological  salvage  work  in  the  river 
basin  area  above  the  D^les  Dam.  How¬ 
ever,  since  that  time  tp4  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service\a(ppeared  before  this 
committee  and  in  anawer  to  a  question  put 
by  a  member  of  the  committee  indicated 
that  it  would  take  $i69,000\o  do  the  archeo¬ 
logical  salvage  joh/auring  fiscal  1957  if  we  are 
to  save  a  mininynn  of  the  historical  and  sci¬ 
entific  materials  and  information  presently 
available  in  ar  number  of  multipurpose  dam 
areas  outside  the  Missouri  River  TBasin,  in¬ 
cluding  tire  Dalles.  In  view  of  tnfs  testi¬ 
mony  I  /eel  that  the  amount  recomannded 
by  the/ftouse  should  be  increased  to  a\total 
of  $V70,000.  These  priceless  objects  Nnd 
sources  of  information  will  be  lost  through 
in/mdation  if  we  do  not  act  quickly. 
reserving  priceless  archeological  records  ' 

OF  THE  PAST 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  very 
worthwhile  suggestion  of  the  Wasco-Dalles 
City  Museum  Commission  that  a  museum  of 
natural  history  be  developed  near  the  city 
of  The  Dalles.  Such  a  museum  would  tell 
the  truly  magnificent  story  of  the  geological, 
archeological,  and  historical  development  of 
this  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  From  the 
city  of  The  Dalles  one  can  readily  see  the 
great  basalt  cliffs  rising  on  each  side  of  the 
river  several  thousand  feet  high.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  million  years  ago  fissures  opened 
in  the  earth  and  thousands  of  cubic  miles 
of  molten  lava  spewed  forth,  building  up 
layer  by  layer.  Much  later,  the  Columbia 
River  began  to  slowly  cut  a  channel  through 
the  hardened  lava.  Helped  by  the  erosional 
aspects  of  the  Ice  Age,  an  impressive  gorge 
developed  through  which  the  Columbia  now 
rushes  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

Although  the  roaring  river  here  will  shortly 
be  a  tamed  and  quiet  lake,  a  natural  history 
museum  in  this  area  could  tell  with  diagrams 
and  models  this  fascinating  story  to  each 
visitor.  It  could  show  to  one  and  all  how 
man  learned  to  live  with,  and  from,  the  river 
and  how  the  early  white  settlers  followed  in 
the  path  of  the  Indians  until  today  we  not 
only  can  control  the  river  but  turn  its  forces 


to  producing  the  power  and  products  whicl] 
make  this  country  one  of  the  outstandir 
nations  of  the  world.  Future  generation/bf 
Americans  should  not  be  deprived  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  learning  the  vicissitudes  and/hard¬ 
ships  suffered  by  their  forefathers  who  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  pass  these  biddings  on 
to  them. 

In  line  with  the  suggested  establishment 
of  a  museum  at  The  Dalles,  I  believe  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  report  of  this  committee 
were  to  suggest  the  use  ar  approximately 
$1,000  for  a  survey  of  tbfe  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  such  a  mifeeum,  including  a 
determination  of  whether  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Federal  government  to  render 
financial  assistance  am  the  museum  project. 

May  I  say  that  i/alked  to  Dr.  Lee  and  Dr. 
Corbett  on  this  matter  and  they  pointed  out 
that  we  would  Have  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  they  would' have  jurisdiction  in  the  na¬ 
tional  forester  to  participate. 

It  is  witjAin  their  jurisdiction,  I  admit, 
to  make  systudy  as  to  the  feasibility  and  the 
$1,000,  iyseems  to  me,  is  a  small  enough  item 
to  be  favorably  considered  for  authorizing 
such  A  study  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

In'closing,  I  want  to  say  with  apology  on 
my  lips  that  I  am  sorry  I  took  this  much 
le  but  I  felt  that  the  factual  material 
srhich  I  have  inserted  in  the  record  this 
morning  is  due  the  committee  and  I  thank 
the  committee  very  much  for  the  courtesy 
and  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views. 

Senator  Chavez.  The  committee  wants  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  instructive  state¬ 
ment  submitted  this  morning. 

Senator  Morse.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7030)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes ;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr. 
Poage,  Mr.  Gathings,  Mr.  Abernethy, 
Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  August  H.  Andresen,  and 
Mr.  Hill  were  appointed  managers  on 
vthe  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
kThe  message  also  announced  that  the 
ise  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  1>he  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9064) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Phst  Office  Departments,  and  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
fiscal  yeai^ending  June  30,  1957,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the^Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Gary,  m1.  Passman,  Mr.  Siemin- 
ski,  Mr.  Murray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Canfield,  Mi-\Wilson  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  James,  and  m\  Taber  were  ap¬ 
pointed  managers  ork  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference 

The  message  further  fJtanounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bilistH.  R.  3744) 
to  amend  an  act  of  July  1,  1947,  to  grant 
military  leave  of  absence  with  pay  to 
substitute  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service,  in  which  it  requested  tng  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tha(\the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolutr 
(H.  J.  Res.  582)  making  an  additional 
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appropriation  for  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Senate. 


\ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature,  to  the  bill  (S.  3091)  to  amend 
the  Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Dis¬ 
posal  Act  of  1953,  as  heretofore  amended, 
so  as  to  permit  the  disposal  there¬ 
under  of  Plancor  No.  1207  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  it  ''was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President.  \ 


HOUSE  BIfffi,  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  r\.3744)  to  amend  an 
act  of  July  1,  1947.  to  grant  military 
leave  of  absence  with  pay  to  substitute 
employees  in  the  postal  field  service  was 
read  twice  by  its  title*  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Arm6d  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  SenVte  reported 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  proposed  yesterday 
evening  would  strike  out  section  106  of 
the  bill.  This  section  provides  that  the 
basic  commodities  may  have  applied  to 
them  either  the  old  or  the  new  parity 
formula,  whichever  would  result  in  the 
highest  return  in  price  supports  for  a 
particular  year. 

This  provision  of  the  bill,  which  we  are 
undertaking  to  strike  out,  is  inequitable, 
because  it  gives  favored  treatment  to  2 
or  3  basic  commodities  which  are  already 
in  heavy  Government  ownership  because 
of  high  supports  given  them  during  past 
years.  We  must  remember  this  would 
favor  only  2  or  3  commodities  out  of  the 
more  than  150  agricultural  commodities 
grown  in  the  country.  a 

It  would  particularly  affect  the  price  of 
wheat.  The  transitional  parity  price  of 
wheat  this  year  is  $2.38.  Assuming  that 
there  are  no  changes  in  costs  and  other 
factors,  the  parity  price  of  wheat  could 
drop  to  $2.19  in  3  years  under  the  mod¬ 
ernized  parity  formula. 

Mr.  President,  2  days  ago  we  approved 
a  multiple-price  system  for  wheat  which 
guarantees  to  the  wheatgrower  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  that  part  of  the  crop 
which  is  used  domestically.  If  we  also 
give  to  the  producer  of  wheat  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  using  the  old  parity  formula 
based  on  costs  and  price  relationships 
which  prevailed  from  1909  to  1914,  100 
percent  of  parity  for  wheat  would  be 
$2.51  a  bushel. 


In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
wheat  producer  would  be  guaranteed, 
under  the  multiple-price  system,  $2.51 
a  bushel  for  that  part  of  his  crop  which 
is  used  domestically,  which  would  be, 
roughly,  two-thirds  of  it,  and  that  would 
amount  to  70  cents  a  bushel  above  the 
present  support  price  for  wheat. 

That  would  inevitably  slow  up  the  sale 
of  wheat  for  domestic  consumption.  An 
increase  of  30  percent  or  more  in  the 
price  of  wheat  would  undoubtedly  turn 
some  manufacturers  of  wheat  products 
to  the  use  of  substitutes.  It  would  mean, 
then,  that  there  would  be  more  wheat 
which  would  have  to  be  sold  on  the  feed 
market  or  on  the  foreign  market.-  I 
think  the  result  would  be  that,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  already  selling  all  we  can  on 
the  foreign  market,  the  Government 
would  still  be  the  purchaser  of  a  large 
percentage  of  our  wheat  crop. 

It  does  not  seem  fair,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  a  double  standard  of  parity,  the 
old  parity  formula  for  three  commodi¬ 
ties — although  probably  two  of  them 
would  run  together  within  the  next  2 
or  3  years — and  another  standard  for 
all  150  other  commodities,  which  are 
produced  in  this  country. 

The  new  parity  formula  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  one.  It  reflects 
the  up-to-date  supply  and  demand  con¬ 
ditions.  Certainly,  up-to-date  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  reflected  in  fixing  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  commodities  which  are 
.causing  our  major  surplus  problems. 

!  Mr.  President,  if  we  permit  the  use  of 
the  old  parity  formula  in  fixing  the 
support  price  for  wheat,  it  would  be 
103  percent  of  its  parity  price  computed 
under  the  modernized  parity  formula 
which  other  commodities  are  required  to 
use. 

The  law  providing  for  the  use  of  the 
modernized  parity  formula,  including 
transitional  parity  based  on  the  year 
1949,  was  on  the  books  when  the  83d 
Congress  met  when  we  formulated  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  we  realized  that 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  effective  parity 
prices  for  the  basic  commodities  would 
be  from  the  dual  parity  formula  to  the 
new  parity  formula.  The  drop  was  more 
than  we  should  expect  the  wheatgrower 
for  instance,  to  take  in  1  year.  So,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  1954  act  we  provided 
that  transitional  parity  under  the  mod¬ 
ernized  parity  formula  would  be  based 
on  the  year  1955,  in  the  case  of  the  basic 
commodities;  in  other  words,  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  a  5 -percent 
drop  in  any  one  year  in  the  changeover 
to  the  new  formula.  Otherwise,  transi¬ 
tional  parity,  as  it  was  in  the  law,  would 
have  allowed  the  change  to  full  modern¬ 
ized  parity  prices  in  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  1954 
amendment  should  be  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  effective.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  do  the  wheat  grower  or  the  bill 
any  good  by  demanding  mandatory  sup¬ 
ports  of  $2.51  a  bushel  for  wheat  when 
last  year  the  supports  were  $2.06  and 
this  year  they  are  $1.81  a  bushel.  We 
have  accumulated  almost  two  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  in  this  country,  which 
is  almost  a  3 -year  domestic  supply.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  encourage  any 
further  accumulation.  I  think  the  time 


has  come  when,  even  though  we  do  not 
do  it  all  in  1  year,  all  commodities  should 
use  the  same  parity  formula  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  support  prices. 

Mr.  FT  J  .UNDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wheat  have  received  more  un¬ 
fair  treatment  than  have  producers  of 
any  other  farm  commodity,  both  by  way 
of  unfair  and  inaccurate  statements  and 
in  the  treatment  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  connection  with  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

In  1955  the  wheat  producers  brought 
their  production  in  line  with  outlets,  or 
nearly  so.  There  was  a  difference  of 
only  about  15  million  bushels.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  doing  that,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  reduced  their  price  support 
to  76  percent  of  parity,  and  they  have 
to  continue  their  greatly  reduced  acre¬ 
age.  That  is  in  great  contrast  to  what 
has  been  done  for  cotton. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tells  the 
cotton  farmers  he  will  give  them  sup¬ 
ports  at  from  86  to  87  percent  of  parity; 
and  that  he  will  prevent  a  further  drop 
of  cotton  acreage  scheduled  to  be  about 
1,500,000  acres,  and  will  give  the  cotton 
farmers  a  good  export  program. 

I  believe  this  should  be  done  for  cot¬ 
ton.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  help  the 
cotton  producers  and  do  nothing  for 
wheat,  particularly  when  cotton  is  in 
a  worse  surplus  situation  than  is  wheat. 

The  modernized  parity  formula  is  the 
most  cockeyed  formula  ever  enacted  by 
Congress.  It  uses  as  its  major  pro¬ 
vision,  in  determining  what  is  party  or 
a  fair  price,  the  average  price  of  the 
previous  10  years.  Let  us  consider  ap¬ 
plying  that  formula  to  labor.  If  the 
average  wage  of  labor  for  the  past  10 
years  was  $1.10  an  hour,  that,  then, 
would  have  to  be  the  fair  price  for  labor 
in  succeeding  years. 

Applying  that  formula  to  farm  com¬ 
modities,  if  the  price  of  a  commodity 
was  low  for  a  10-year  period — wheat  is 
a  good  example  now;  then  that  average 
of  low  prices  would  have  to  be  the  parity 
or  the  fair  price  for  future  years.  Wheat 
was  not  in  a  very  favorable  position 
pricewise  during  the  war. 

My  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Knowland],  who 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  knows  that  in  1947  and  1948  a 
rider  was  attached  to  an  appropriation 
bill  providing  that  there  should  be  no 
more  exports  of  wheat  when  a  minimum 
carryover  of  150  million  bushels  was 
reached.  Through  one  device  or  an¬ 
other,  the  price  of  wheat  was  held  to 
about  $3  a  bushel  or  less.  At  that  time 
the  Argentine  was  selling  wheat  for  $5 
or  $6  a  bushel. 

The  very  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat 
was  held  down  all  during  the  war  and 
afterward,  and  the  fact  that  that  de¬ 
pressed  price  supposed  to  be  the  fair  price 
for  wheat,  is  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
modernized  parity  formula  is  so  objec¬ 
tionable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President;  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 


that  on  today,  March  15,  1956,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  tine  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  \091)  to 
amend  the  Rubber  Producing  Facilities 
Disposal  Act  of  1953,  as  heretofore 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  disposal 
thereunder  of  Plancor  No.  1207  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  \ 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota.  He  is  making 
a  very  sound,  logical,  economic  state¬ 
ment  in  this  connection.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  until  at  least 
we  have  had  a  series  of  peacetime  years 
for  the  two  forms  of  parity  for  wheat 
to  adjust  themselves,  as  they  have  for 
cotton,  we  should  continue  the  dual  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  products? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  so.  When  the 
modernized  parity  formula  was  first  en¬ 
acted,  it  was  admitted  by  the  sponsors 
that  it  was  unfair  to  wheat  and  other 
commodities.  They  claimed  that  if  we 
waited  for  only  a  few  years,  the  two 
formulas  would  run  together  in  price 
level;  that  is  to  say,  parity  as  reflected 
under  the  modernized  tariff  formula  and 
also  under  the  old  formula  would  be,  in 
a  few  years,  about  the  same.  So  we 
were  asked  to  allow  a  little  time.  The 
House  conferees  at  the  time  agreed  to 
the  proposal  for  dual  parity — that  is,  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  both  parity  for¬ 
mulas,  whichever  was  higher,  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  period  of  time,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  modernized  parity  formula  in  a 
few  years  would  reflect  a  fairer  price 
for  wheat  and  other  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  has  been  peace 
for  only  a  very  short  time  following  the 
war  in  Korea.  There  has  not  been  any 
period  of  sustained  peacetime  economics 
in  which  the  two  forms  of  parity  could 
work  toward  each  other  or  demonstrate 
themselves.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  mani¬ 
festly  unfair  now  to  deprive  the  farmer 
of  the  dual  parity  formula,  at  least  un¬ 
til  a  peacetime  record  and  tabulation 
can  be  developed  to  show  where  such  a 
formula  would  lead. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct.  Cot¬ 
ton  last  year  was  under  a  90  percent 
price-support  program.  This -year  it  is 
supposed  to  be  at  80  or  86  or  87  percent 
of  parity.  That  would  be  the  fair  price 
or  the  average  price  in  future  years. 

But  wheat  is  at  76  percent  of  parity. 
That  will  become  the  average  price  or 
the  fair  price  in  future  years.  It  is  a 
completely  unreasonable  price. 

Let  me  give  another  example.  Potato 
farmers  found  it  was  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  potatoes  and  make  good  money  un¬ 
der  a  60  percent  of  parity  program. 
They  made  money  under  that  program. 
Can  Senators  imagine  a  wheat  farmer 
producing  wheat  at  60  percent  of  parity 
and  making  money? 

I  think  the  fair  thing  to  do  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  effect  the  dual  parity  formula 
until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
establish  a  fair  basis  for  determining 
parity. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  There  is  a  similar  parity 
situation  relating  to  dairy  products.  If 
one  takes  the  most  recent  10  years,  he 
will  find  that  it  will  be  many  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  parity  level  will  definitely  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  milk,  because  the 
price  of  milk  is  moving  on  a  downward 
scale.  That  was  true  last  year  and  the 
previous  year,  and  it  will  be  true  this 
year.  Several  more  years  will  have  to 
pass  before  the  so-called  parity  equiva¬ 


lent  for  dairy  products  can  possibly  be 
raised. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  dairy  organization  in  the 
Nation  claims  the  parity  formula  is  very 
unfair  to  it? 

Mr.  THYE.  They  need  not  claim  it; 
we  definitely  know  that  to  be  so.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  announce 
higher  parity  equivalents  or  support 
prices  in  this  calendar  year;  but  even 
though  he  announces  higher  parity-sup¬ 
port  prices,  he  will  not  bring  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  the  returns  which  the  producer 
received  last  year  or  the  year  before  un¬ 
der  a  lower  amount  of  parity  equivalent. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  figure  what 
will  happen. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  whether,  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted,  it  would  not 
affect  the  so-called  dual  parity  on  all 
maximum  acreage  commodities,  and  not 
merely  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  lower  the 
support  price. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Section 
106  proposes  to  strike  from  section  301 
of  the  present  law  the  following,  “as  of 
any  date  during  the  6 -year  period  begin¬ 
ning  January  1, 1950.” 

If  that  provision  were  retained,  the  law 
would  then  read: 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  parity  price  for  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity  as  of  any  date  dur¬ 
ing  the  6-year  period  beginning  January  1, 
1950,  shall  not  be  less  than  its  parity  price 
computed  in  the  manner  used  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  strikes  not  merely  at  dual  parity 
for  wheat;  it  strikes  at  dual  parity  for 
any  basic  agricultural  commodity.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct ;  and 
on  my  own  time,  I  shall  try  to  explain 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 
When  the  so-called  modernized  par¬ 
ity  formula  was  first  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  1948,  there’  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  modernized  parity  would 
be  as  beneficial  price  wise  to  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  basic  crops  as  the  proponents  of 
the  new  formula  contended.  In  order 
to  be  certain  that  no  losses  would  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  producers  of  the  basic 
commodities,  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in 
1949,  did  not  object  to  allowing  the  so- 
called  modernized  parity  formula  to  be 
put  into  effect  provided  that  for  a  period 
of  4  years,  the  parity  price  of  the  basic 
commodities  would  be  the  higher  under 
the  old  and  new  formulas. 

It  was  contended  by  the  proponents  of 
the  new  formula  that  certainly  within  4 
years  the  new  formula  w'ould  catch  up 
with  the  old,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  retain  the  old  formula. 
On  that  assumption,  the  committee,  and 
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the  Senate,  as  well,  adopted  the  so-called 
dual  parity  formula,  under  which  the 
higher  of  either  the  old  or  modernized 
parity  price  would  be  operative. 

At  the  end  of  4  years,  the  predictions 
made  by  those  who  proposed  the  mod¬ 
ernized  parity  formula  did  not  material¬ 
ize;  the  gap  between  parity  prices  as 
computed  by  the  modernized  and  old 
parity  formulas  did  not  close. 

So,  in  1953,  when  the  Congress  again 
had  farm  legislation  up  for  consideration, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  recommenced  a  2 -year  extension  of 
the  dual  parity  formula  feature  of  the 
Agricultural  Act.  Our  purpose  was  to 
give  the  modernized  formula  more  time 
to  “catch  up”  with  “old  parity.” 

What  is  the  situation  now  with  respect 
to  parity  prices  for  the  basics  under  both 
the  old  and  the  modernized  formulas? 
Up  to  now  they  have  not  become  equal. 
Modernized  parity  prices  still  lag  behind. 
Particularly  is  that  true  with  respect  to 
wheat. 

If  the  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
it  would  mean  another  loss  in  income 
for  producers  of  the  basic  commodities, 
wheatgrowers  in  particular.  It  would 
mean  a  small  loss  for  cottongrowers. 
That  might  not  be  too  harmful  if  the 
support  level  were  high  enough.  Thus 
Mr.  President,  some  members  of  the 
committee,  including  myself,  would  not 
raise  too  much  objection  to  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  dual  feature  of  the  parity 
formula  so  long  as  the  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  price  support  provision  was  in  the 
bill.  Since  that  90  percent  price  sup¬ 
port  provision  has  been  eliminated,  the 
situation  has  vastly  changed.  As  has 
been  demonstrated  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  because  of  the  elimination 
of  the  90  percent  price  support  provi¬ 
sion,  cotton  farmers  would  lose  from 
5  to  6  cents  a  pound,  the  wheat  farmers 
as  much  as  46  cents  a  bushel,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  commodities  would  also 
lose.  If  this  amendment  is  not  de¬ 
feated,  our  farmers  will  only  have  more 
hardship  heaped  upon  them. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Corn  farmers  will  lose 
16  cents.  The  growers  of  peanuts  and 
other  commodities  will  also  lose.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  shall  put 
those  figures  in  the  Record  shortly.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  reocrd  will  show  that 
the  growers  of  every  commodity  except 
rice  and  tobacco  will  suffer  a  loss.  We 
have  already  given  a  severe  blow  to  the 
growers  of  most  basic  commodities  by 
striking  from  the  bill  the  90  percent  of 
parity  price  support  provision. 

Yesterday,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  we  struck  an  additional  blow  at 
the  cotton  producers.  Now  again  we  are 
being  asked  to  take  a  step  that  will  re¬ 
duce  the  income  of  our  farmers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  wheat  farmers,  to  this  ex¬ 
tent:  Under  the  modernized  parity  for¬ 
mula,  the  parity  price  for  wheat  would 
be  $2.19.  Under  the  old  parity  formula 
it  would  be  $2.51,  and  under  the  transi¬ 
tional  parity  formula,  which  is  in  effect 
now  for  wheat,  it  is  $2.38.  Thus,  if 
transitional  parity  is  applied  to  wheat  in 
1956,  instead  of  dual  parity  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee,  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  13  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
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wheat  parity  price,  as  I  arrive  at  the 
figure. 

With  respect  to  upland  cotton,  the 
new  parity  formula  would  reduce  the 
parity  price  to  34.84  cents  per  pound; 
the  old  parity  formula  would  permit 
the  parity  price  to  remain  at  35.22  cents, 
so  there  is  a  reduction  of  0.38  of  a  cent. 

I  think  we  are  being  asked  to  treat 
growers  of  these  basic  commodities  un¬ 
fairly;  allowing  full  modernized  parity 
to  go  into  effect  now  would  further  re¬ 
duce  farm  prices  and  farm  income.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  permit  such 
drastic  reductions  all  at  once.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  refuse  to 
adopt  the  proposed  amendment. 


SENATOR  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  may  yield  to  me  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum,  and  that  there  may  be  a  quorum 
call,  so  that  the  new  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  may  appear  and  be  sworn  in, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  understand  that  the  certificate  of 
appointment  of  the  new  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  available,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely] 
is  prepared  to  present  the  credentials  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
the  certificate  of  appointment,  signed  by 
Governor  Marland,  of  West  Virginia, 
designating  as  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  William  R.  Laird  HI,  to  succeed  the 
late  Senator  Kilgore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
credentials  will  be  read. 

The  credentials  were  read  by  the  leg¬ 
islative  clerk,  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  file,  as  follows: 

State  op  West  Virginia, 

Executive  Department, 
Charleston,  March  13,  1956. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  I,  William  C.  Marland,  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
William  R.  Laird  III,  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  until  the  vacancy 
therein,  caused  by  the  death  of  Harley  M. 
Kilgore,  is  filled  by  election,  as  provided  by 
law. 


Witness:  His  excellency  our  Gov.  William 
C.  Marland,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va„  this  13th  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1956. 

[seal]  William  C.  Marland, 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

D.  Pitt  O’Brien, 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
the  Senator-elect  will  present  himself  at 
the  desk,  the  oath  of  office  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him. 

Mr.  LAIRD,  escorted  by  Mr.  Neely,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Vice  President’s  desk;  and 
the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  him  by  President,  pro 
tempore,  and  was  subscribed  by  the  new 
Senator. 

[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.] 


THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  IN¬ 
VESTIGATE  ATTEMPTS  TO  INFLU¬ 
ENCE,  IMPROPERLY  OR  ILLE¬ 
GALLY,  THE  SENATE,  ETC. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday,  when  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  McClellan]  outlined  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  he  was  planning  to  carry 
out  as  chairman  of  the  special  commit¬ 
tee,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  his  statement.  I  should 
like  to  say  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
took  his  appointment  on  the  special 
committee  only  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  leadership.  He  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  as  chairman  most  reluctantly,  as 
a  result  of  every  member,  including  my¬ 
self,  asking  him  to  do  so.  We  are  all  in 
support  of  him  as  chairman  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  rules  which  he  has  placed  in 
the  Record.  We  are  wholeheartedly  in 
support  of  the  program  which  he  has 
outlined  for  the  committee’s  future 
actions. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  fortunate  to  have 
him  in  that  particular  position  on  the 
special  committee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  ~  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
the  expectation  of  the-  Congress,  when 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949 
was  passed,  that  modernized  parity  and 
old  parity  would  come  together  in  about 
4  years. 

On  August  10,  1954,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  expressed 
the  view  that  old  parity  and  modernized 
parity  should  draw  closer  to  the  same 
level  if  modernized  parity  were  allowed 
to  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  levels  of 
parity  have  not  come  closer  together. 
Unless  section  106  remains  In  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  the  disparity  will  never  be  cor¬ 
rected. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  on  August 
10,  1954,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  date,  on 
page  13937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  President,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  Congress  adopted  for  the  first  time 
a  formula  called  the  modernized  parity  for¬ 
mula.  At  the  time  the  formula  was  adopted 
the  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  testified  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that 
within  a  4-year  period  the  old  parity  and 
the  new  parity  would  coincide.  In  other 
words,  they  testified  it  would  not  matter 
after  4  years  whether  we  used  the  old  parity 
or  the  new  parity,  because  the  two  prices 
would  come  together.  It  was  said  that  it 
would  become  effective  4  years  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  act.  We  said  if  it  will  take  4 
years  to  accomplish  it,  we  will  wait  4  years 
from  1949,  and  let  it  become  applicable  4 
years  later. 

“To  show  whether  we  tried  to  keep  faith 
with  the  people,  at  a  later  date  it  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  that  these  two  prices  were  not 
moving  together.  Therefore  Congress  in 
June  1952  passed  Public  Law  585,  which  ex¬ 
tended  the  parity  for  2  more  years.  We  said 
if  they  do  not  move  together  at  the  end  of 
that  time  Congress  will  again  take  it  up  and 
try  to  make  something  out  of  it. 

Therefore  we  do  not  have  to  act  on  it  now. 
We  can  safely  wait  and  trust  Congress  to 
find  out  what  has  taken  place,  because  all 
during  the  year  1955  the  present  parity  will 
be  applicable,  and  the  so-called  double 
standard  will  also  be  applicable,  whereby,  if 
the  modernized  parity  is  more  favorable,  the 
farmer  will  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  if  the 
old  parity  is  more  favorable  the  farmer  will 
get  the  benefit  of  that. 

That  goes  on  all  through  the  year  1955.  It 
is  not  until  January  1,  1956,  that  the  so- 
called  modernized  parity  becomes  effective, 
and  then  the  transitional  period  takes  over, 
and  the  amount  is  dropped  only  5  percent 
a  year. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  at  this  late  hour 
we  not  spend  time  in  a  discussion  of  it, 
because  it  will  be  handled  by  the  Senate  and 
and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  during  1955,  if  the  predictions  of  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  are  not  borne  out. 

I  recognize  what  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  suggested.  He  has  suggested  that 
the  predictions  of  the  experts  have  not 
proved  true  thus  far.  However,  I  believe 
they  are  working  closer  together,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  modernized 
parity  work  out.  If  it  can  work  out  in  a 
normal  fashion,  that  will  be  fine.  However, 
Congress  did  exactly  what  it  said  it  would  do. 
When  it  did  not  work  out  properly,  Congress 
extended  the  law.  We  can  trust  both  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  do  it 
again.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  mod¬ 
ernized  parity  formula  takes  into  account 
the  market  price  relationships  of  all  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities  in  determining 
mining  the  parity  price  for  those  com¬ 
modities.  Thus,  whenever  the  market 
price  of  a  commodity  decreases  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  market  price  of  all  others, 
this  decrease  is  reflected  in  the  parity 
price  for  that  commodity.  Since  the 
price-support  program  affects  the  mar- 
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ket  prices  received  for  the  commodities 
being  price  supported,  different  levels  of 
support  for  the  basic  commodities  would 
tend  to  project  this  difference  in  the 
parity  price  for  the  basics.  Thus,  a 
lower  level  of  price  support  for  wheat, 
as  compared  to  much  higher  levels  of 
support  for  the  other  basic  commodities, 
would  tend  to  lower  the  modernized  par¬ 
ity  price  for  wheat,  in  comparison  to  the 
parity  prices  for  the  other  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  some  sta¬ 
tistics  prepared  to  show  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  if  it  were  adopted,  on  some 
of  the  basic  commodities.  For  example, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
farmer’s  cash  price  for  1956  on  corn 
about  7  cents  a  bushel;  wheat,  about  10 
cents  a  bushel;  cotton,  close  to  half  a 
cent  a  pound;  peanuts,  almost  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  some  of  the  basics,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  also  in  the  case 
of  corn,  when  we  should  be  starting  a 
program  which  will  increase  these  prices, 
and  thereby  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers  for  this  year. 

Hence,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  will  have  the  effect  of  doing  great 
injury  to  the  farmers,  insofar  as  their 
purchasing  power  is  concerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  whatever  time  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  make  a  brief  statement  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  bill  is  left  in 
its  present  shape,  without  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  all  of  us  will  just  be 
kidding  ourselves,  and  no  one  else,  with 
our  oft-repeated  prostestations  that  we 
are  trying  to  reduce  surpluses  and  are 
trying  to  get  agriculture  back  to  some 
condition  of  normalcy  under  which  it 
will  again  be  producing  in  accordance 
with  the  demand. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  gives  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  various  commodities  af¬ 
fected  the  right  to  choose  the  highest  of 
two  price  supports,  that  is,  the  ancient 
price  support,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  the  level  of  the  years  1910- 
14,  or  the  modernized  parity  rate, 
which,  of  course,  is  based  upon  present 
conditions,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
particular  commodity,  but  with  respect 
to  all  commodities  in  the  agricultural 
field. 

Anyone  can  oppose  this  amendment 
who  wishes  to  kid  himself  or  the  public 
by  protesting  that  under  the  bill  as  now 
drafted  we  are  trying  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses  and  trying  to  bring  order  to  agri¬ 
culture,  because  that  is  exactly  what  he 
would  be  doing. 

Modernized  parity  is  based  on  mech¬ 
anized  production  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  built  on  the  situation  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  general  under  its  present  state 
of  mechanization.  To  inject  the  factor 
of  price  supports  on  the  basis  of  1910-14 
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is  not  only  completely  unrealistic,  but  it 
affects  the  present  situation  much  more 
severely  than  it  would  be  affected  if  the 
90-percent  rigid  parity  price-support 
program,  which  has  already  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Senate,  had  been  written 
into  the  bill. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  for  example,  the 
ancient  parity  system,  if  applied  to  the 
present  situation,  would  allow  a  price 
support  of  103  percent  of  that  which 
would  be  allowed  under  the  modernized 
parity  system.  I  do  not  believe  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  need  to  be  reminded 
that  not  only  would  that  not  bring  about 
any  reduction  in  our  surpluses,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  it  would  encourage  the  fullest 
possible  production. 

It  would  tend  to  build  up  further  sur¬ 
pluses;  and,  what  is  even  worse,  would 
tend  to  impose  a  fatal  handicap  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  he  tried  to 
carry  out  the  empty  mandate  of  another 
portion  of  the  bill,  to  dispose  of  surpluses 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  would  have  to 
dispose  of  surpluses  against  a  provision 
of  law  which  would  require  him  to  fix 
a  price  5 -percent  greater  than  the  sup¬ 
port  price,  which  would  be  at  103  per¬ 
cent  of  modernized  parity,  if  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  sought  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  pending  amendment  were  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  bilL 

It  seems  to  me  that  wheat  is  being 
fairly  treated.  It  is  treated  on  a  tran¬ 
sitional  basis,  under  which  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ferential  of  only  13  cents  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  transitional  parity,  rather  than 
complete,  modernized  parity  at  this  time. 
If  we  were  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
particular  part  of  the  bill  would  do 
greater  violence  to  the  entire  program 
than  would  be  the  case  if  we  had  left  the 
90-percent  rigid  price  supports  in  the 
bill,  and  if  we  were  to  leave  this  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill,  it  would  be  notice  to  the 
entire  country,  not  only  that  we  did  not 
propose  to  set  our  house  in  order  with 
respect  to  production,  but,  in  addition, 
that  we  proposed  to  create  such  a  handi¬ 
cap  against  disposal  of  the  surplus  on 
hand  and  its  prompt  movement  into 
consumption  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  find  it  virtually  impossible 
to  reduce  the  surplus. 

The  provision  sought  to  be  eliminated 
by  this  amendment  should  be  eliminated, 
and  I  strongly  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ThyeI. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  parity 
formula,  or  parity  equivalent,  is  a  very 
technical  question  that  is  most  difficult 
to  understand.  Unless  a  Senator  has 
endeavored  to  learn  something  about  it, 
I  can  easily  see  how  he  could  be  confused, 
and  could  very  well  cast  his  vote  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  the  full  effect  would 
be. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  the 
parity  equivalent  with  relation  to  dairy 
products.  First,  how  was  parity  arrived 
at  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  parity 
equivalent  was  applied  to  dairy  supports 
in  1949  or  1950?  I  shall  try  to  outline, 
step  by  step,  just  how  the  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  was  arrived  at. 
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In  1949,  to  support  the  price  of  dairy 
products,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
devised  a  formula  to  be  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  dollars-and-cents  support 
price.  This  formula  represents  the  ratio 
between  the  price  of  all  milk  sold  whole¬ 
sale  and  the  price  of  milk  used  for  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  manufactured  dairy 
products,  during  the  time  from  July  1946 
to  December  1948,  or  a  ratio  of  88.5. 
That  became  tbe  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure,  in  trying  to  determine  what 
the  price  should  be  for  surplus  milk,  or 
milk  which  went  into  manufacturing. 

In  the  year  1954,  the  Department  used 
a  broader  base.  In  other  words,  it  used 
1949  and  the  30-month  period,  or  the 
base  period  which  had  been  established 
by  taking  the  period  from  July  1946 
through  December  1948.  The  next  year, 
the  calendar  year  1949,  was  also  used  in 
computing  parity.  The  price  in  1954,  or 
the  parity  ratio,  was  84.1.  In  other 
words,  the  yardstick  used  to  measure 
parity  had  dropped  4.4. 

In  the  year  1955,  the  Department 
added  another  calendar  year,  and  that 
had  the  effect  of  dropping  the  ratio  from 
88  V2  down  to  83.7. 

In  the  calendar  year  1956,  the  present 
year,  the  new  base  will  result  in  a  ratio 
of  83.3.  Therefore,  at  the  present  time 
the  support  price  for  dairy  products  is 
$3.15  per  hundredweight.  This  repre¬ 
sents  approximately  77  percent  of  parity 
based  upon  a  ratio  of  88.5.  However, 
based  upon  the  83.7  ratio,  the  $3.15  rep¬ 
resents  80.2  percent. 

There  is  the  misleading  factor.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  dairy  producer  is 
receiving  80  percent,  or  84.2  percent,  but 
in  reality  he  is  not  receiving  the  dollars 
and  cents  he  received  for  milk  2  or  3 
years  ago. 

I  ask,  Senators,  has  there  been  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  costs  of  the  dairy  producer 
who  produces  his  own  feed?  Of  course 
not.  His  costs  of  operation  have  in¬ 
creased.  Therefore,  it  costs  him  more  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  milk  than  ever 
before  in  history.  Yet  in  the  modernized 
parity  ratio  he  is  going  down  to  a  weaker 
position  every  year.  That  could  con¬ 
tinue  until  such  time  as  we  reached  the 
point  where  the  supply  of  milk  would  be 
inadequate  to  our  domestic  needs,  and 
then  the  price  would  find  its  own  level. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  three  kinds  of 
parity  formulas.  We  have  the  old  parity, 
then  we  have  the  present  modernized 
parity,  and  then  we  have  the  transitional 
parity.  I  have  tried  to  study  the  pro¬ 
posals  with  respect  to  various  parity 
formulas.  I  admit  that  they  are  very 
complicated  and  complex.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Congress  will  sustain  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  position  and  retain  the  section 
in  the  bill  under  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  a 
study  and  to  report  to  Congress  a 
modernized  parity. 

I  shall  not  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  and  say  that  the 
old  parity  formula  is  correct.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is.  However,  I  do  believe  there 
can  be  but  one  result  from  the  transi¬ 
tional  parity,  and  that  is  a  complete 
downward  trend  in  farm  prices.  We  are 
placing  the  wheat,  com,  and  dairy  farm- 
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ers  on  a  parity  price  support  that  will 
make  the  foreign  export  market  the  do¬ 
mestic  price  for  these  commodities.  In 
all  fairness  to  these  groups  it  should  not 
be  done. 

There  are  several  things  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  figuring  parity.  It  is  not  just 
a  simple  matter  of  saying  that  parity  is 
82  y2  percent  or  76  percent.  Under 
modernized  parity  there  is  no  way  in 
which  wheat  can  go  up  in  price.  There 
are  many  factors  involved  in  arriving  at 
parity  for  wheat. 

The  modernized  parity  formula  takes 
into  account  the  market  price  relation¬ 
ships  of  all  agricultural  commodities  in 
determining  the  parity  price  for  those 
commodities.  Thus,  whenever  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  a  commodity  decreases  in 
relationship  to  the  market  price  of  all 
others,  this  decrease  is  reflected  in  the 
parity  price  for  that  commodity.  Since 
the  price  support  program  affects  the 
market  prices  received  for  the  commodi¬ 
ties  being  price  supported,  different  levels 
of  support  for  the  basic  commodities 
would  tend  to  project  this  difference  in 
the  parity  price  for  the  basics.  Thus,  a 
lower  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  as 
compared  to  much  higher  levels  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  other  basic  commodities 
would  tend  to  lower  the  modernized  pari¬ 
ty  price  for  wheat  in  comparison  to  the 
parity  prices  for  the  other  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

The  market  price  for  wheat  is  further 
adversely  affected  by  the  law  with  re¬ 
spect  to  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments.  The  normal  supply  for 
wheat  is  an  amount  equal  to  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  plus  20  per¬ 
cent  thereof.  However,  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  must  be  air 
acreage  which  will  produce  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  requirements  for  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  plus  30  per¬ 
cent  thereof.  Therefore,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  production  control  system  for  wheat, 
more  than  a  normal  supply  will  always 
be  produced.  In  contrast,  the  national 
acreage  allotments  for  corn,  cotton,  and 
rice  must  be  an  acreage  which  will  pro¬ 
duce,  together  with  carryover  and  im¬ 
ports,  an  amount  equal  to  the  normal 
supply  for  those  commodities.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  production  control  pro¬ 
grams  therefore  is  to  produce  a  normal 
supply  which  would  tend  to  stabilize 
market  prices.  In  addition,  under  the 
flexible  price  support  system,  whenever 
total  supply  does  not  exceed  108  percent 
of  normal  supply  in  the  case  of  cotton 
and  peanuts,  and  does  not  exceed  nor¬ 
mal  supply  in  the  case  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  rice,  the  minimum  price-support 
level  is  90  percent  of  parity. 

All  I  need  to  say  is  that  the  market 
price  for  wheat  is  further  adversely  af¬ 
fected  not  only  by  parity,  but  also  by 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  All  those  things  enter  into  the 
picture.  I  say  we  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  having  a  study  made  of 
these  problems,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
able  to  support  the  result. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  may  require. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  have  very  little  to  say  on  the 
attempt  to  restore  a  dual  standard 
parity  system  in  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  system  was  adopted  origi¬ 
nally  in  1949  when  the  House  and  Senate 
found  themselves  unable  to  agree  in  any 
other  way.  It  was  put  in  there  after  a 
long,  long  conference,  in  which  we  tried 
very  hard  to  win  approval  for  the  bill 
the  Senate  had  passed.  The  House  had 
passed  a  90  percent  of  parity  bill.  The 
House  said,  “Give  us  a  chance  to  put 
these  bills  together  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.” 

We  adopted  that  suggestion.  It  was 
something  that  most  people  knew  was 
wrong.  It  was  a  dual  standard,  which 
permitted  either  standard  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed;  that  is,  either  the  old  or  the  new 
parity,  whichever  was  desired.  I  should 
add  that  it  was  not  nearly  as  serious  then 
as  it  is  now,  in  view  of  the  provisions 
that  have  been  added  to  the  bill,  and 
which,  the  Senate  must  assume,  will 
likely  remain  in  the  bill. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  2-price  wheat 
system  has  been  added  to  the  bill,  with 
a  provision  giving  100  percent  support 
to  wheat  used  domestically.  If  we  are 
to  have  100  percent  support,  plus  the 
old  parity  scale,  thereby  wiping  out  the 
traditional  steps  in  between,  I  believe 
we  will  come  out  with  a  rather  high 
price,  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50  cents  a  bushel  more  than  would  be 
the  case  by  present  laws. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  it  will  have  an 
effect  on  our  export  programs.  We  have 
already  been  notified,  in  the  discussions 
on  international  trade,  that  the  British 
have  announced  they  would  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  another  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  If  Senators  wish  to  know 
what  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  means  to  us,  they  should  begin 
counting  up  the  50  million  to  100  million 
bushels  that  have  been  sold  under  that 
agreement. 

Every  time  we  add  provisions  like  that, 
we  make  it  just  that  much  easier  for 
the  countries  trying  to  move  into  our 
markets.  We  will  not  solve  the  problem 
by  continually  increasing  the  price  of 
wheat  at  home.  Wheat  itself  is  in  com¬ 
petition  with  many  other  products,  and 
we  have  added  to  the  bill  now  a  two- 
price  system  on  wheat,  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
That  was  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 
I  did  not  vote  for  it,  but  that  is  now  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  and  we  must 
assume  that  it  will  be  carried  forward 
in  conference,  and  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  will  insist  on  it. 

The  House  has  previously  shown  its 
enthusiasm  for  a  two-price  wheat  sys¬ 
tem.  Surely  they  will  assume  that  the 
provision  will  stay  in  the  bill.  There¬ 
fore  Senators  who  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  return 
to  the  old  parity  system,  without  the 
transitional  parity,  coupled  with  100 
percent  price  supports,  raises  the  price 
pretty  high. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
cur  in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  Once  the  domestic  parity 
Is  in  effect,  I  will  be  the  first  to  insist  on 
removing  it,  but  I  think  that  until  we 
get  some  further  action  we  should  be 
given  some  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  100  percent  parity  provi¬ 
sion  is  in  the  bill,  and  that  we  must  go 
on  the  assumption  that  as  long  as  it  was 
also  approved  previously  by  the  House, 
in  the  conference  in  1954,  and  that  the 
House  has  insisted  for  a  long  time  upon 
the  two-price  wheat  system,  that  the 
provision  will  be  carried  into  the  final 
bill.  I  believe  it  will  be  in  the  final  bill. 

I  have  tried  to  make  some  calculations 
on  that  point,  here  on  the  back  of  a  copy 
of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
may  say  these  figures  are  not  accurate, 
and  he  may  be  correct. 

However,  I  took  550  million  bushels, 
which  is  about  the  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  wheat  for  food,  and  I  multiplied 
that  figure  by  100  percent  to  get  an  aver¬ 
age  support.  Then  I  took  450  million 
bushels  for  feed  and  export  and  multi¬ 
plied  that  figure  by  75  percent.  I  came 
out  with  an  average  figure  of  88%  per¬ 
cent,  which  will  be  the  wheat  support 
level  under  the  two-price  system. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  hope  the  figure  is  correct.  I  think  it 
is.  However,  that  could  not  go  into  effect 
until  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  growers  of 
the  country  by  referendum  put  this  pro¬ 
gram  into  effect. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  thinking  of 
what  the  wheat  growers  will  do  about  it. 
Personally,  I  think  they  will  vote  for  it. 
I  think  they  will  go  along  with  it.  With 
the  weather  being  good,  and  everything 
else  working  out,  I  hope  one  farm  I  oper¬ 
ate  will  harvest  10,000  bushels  of  wheat 
this  year.  I  felt  a  little  bad  for  myself 
when  I  voted  against  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  we  will  help  the  wheat 
farmer  permanently  by  adding  to  the  bill 
a  provision  which  will  result  in  what  I 
believe  will  be  a  price  that  is  too  high  to 
move  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  prevails  and  the  dual  parity 
formula  remains  in  the  bill,  there  will  be 
a  rise  in  the  price  support  of  about  11 
cents  a  bushel.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  only  thing  in  the  bill  that  would  di¬ 
rectly  help  the  wheat  growers  this  year 
would  be  a  provision  that  would  give  the 
wheat  farmer  11  cents  more  a  bushel. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  To  be  fair  I 
believe  I  should  say  that  is  the  only  thing 
which  might  help  the  wheat  growers  this 
year.  However,  I  believe  that  if  the 
domestic  plan  is  adopted,  and  put  into 
the  bill  to  provide  for  100  percent  sup¬ 
ports,  this  act  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
wheat  market,  and  I  believe  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  action  has  had  a  noticeable 
effect  within  the  last  few  days. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  It  could  not  go  into 
effect  until  next  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  was  not  my 
meaning.  I  know  the  provision  cannot 
go  into  effect  until  next  year.  However, 
the  announcement  that  the  country  has 
gone  on  a  domestic  support  program 
would  have  a  bullish  effect  on  wheat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  asked  if  there  were  anything  else 
in  the  bill  of  benefit  to  the  wheatgrower. 
There  is  the  soil-bank  provision  in  the 
bill.  That  is  intended  almost  primarily 
to  benefit  the  wheatgrower.  He  gets 
more  benefit  out  of  it  than  probably  any 
other  producer  of  agricultural  crops. 
Then  the  Senator  might  recall  also  that 
we  have  raised  the  support  price  for  oats, 
barley,  and  sorghums  quite  substantially. 
The  price  of  sorghums  has  been  raised  by 
50  cents  a  hundredweight. 

Those  are  tremendous  benefits  for 
farmers  who  are  planting  smal  grains. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  is  true. 
I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I 
believe  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  did 
everything  that  should  be  done  on  the 
question  of  parity  for  wheat.  We  have 
already  established  a  rather  high  parity 
for  tobacco.  That  remains  in  the  law 
year  in  and  year  out.  We  know  cotton 
is  likely  to  have  a  parity  that  will  be 
85  or  86  pexxent  next  year.  We  are  now 
at  a  point  of  88%  percent  for  wheat.  I 
think  we  should  try  to  make  the  bill  real¬ 
istic  so  that  we  will  not  be  asking  the 
man  in  the  White  House  to  veto  it.  I 
imagine  the  President  will  sign  the  bill 
in  its  present  form,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  will. 

I  have  felt  that  the  addition  of  a  two- 
price  system  for  rice  was  questionable. 
I  did  not  object  to  its  going  into  the  bill, 
however,  for  it  would  give  the  Secretary 
a  chance  to  test  it  in  a  very  narrow  area 
to  see  if  it  will  work.  We  have  a  two- 
price  system  for  wheat.  I  believe  that 
those  who  have  been  contending  for  a 
long  time  that  the  two -price  system  will 
work  should  not  now  complicate  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  trying  to  change  the  parity  base. 
I  say  that  in  all  kindness  to  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  been  trying  to  obtain 
a  change  in  the  parity  ratio.  I  do  not 
believe  a  dual  system  of  parity  is  a  good 
system.  I  did  not  believe  it  when  it  was 
put  into  the  law.  I  yielded  on  the  point 
in  the  last  hours,  when  we  were  trying 
to  reach  an  agreement.  But  that  was  in 
1948. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  other  Senators  in  the 
belief  that  we  should  strike  from  the 
bill  the  dual  parity  feature. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  while  ago,  the  Senate  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
whacked  away  bit  by  bit  from  the  in¬ 
come  of  those  producing  basic  com¬ 
modities.  First  we  struck  from  the  bill 
the  90  percent  of  parity  price  supports, 
thereby  reducing  price  support  levels. 
As  to  cotton,  we  struck  out  the  seven- 
eighths  inch  staple  length  as  the  stand¬ 


ard  grade,  and  substituted  the  average 
of  the  crop.  As  a  result,  the  cotton 
growers  will  lose  an  additional  $10  a 
bale  in  price  supports.  We  are  now  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  strike  out  the  dual  parity 
formula. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  admitted  by  my 
good  friend  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  only  provision  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  bill  that  will  give  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  produce  basic  crops  immediate 
relief  is  the  higher  price-support  levels 
for  their  commodities  that  will  result 
from  reinstating  the  dual  parity  formula. 
As  was  admitted  by  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment,  its  adoption  will  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  parity  price  on  wheat 
for  this  year  of  13  cents  a  bushel  and  in 
the  long  run  it  will  mean  reduction  of  as 
much  as  32  cents  a  bushel  in  the  parity 
price  for  wheat.  It  will  mean  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  38  hundredths  of  a  cent  in  the 
parity  price  of  cotton. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  the  two-price  system  for  wheat.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  House  will  agree 
to  this  program  for  wheat,  but  if  the 
House  does  agree,  we  can  in  conference 
modify  the  dual  parity  price  formula, 
if  that  should  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
situation.  The  entire  bill  will  be  in 
conference,  Mr.  President.  It  strikes 
me  that  we  should  not  overlook  any 
effort  in  order  to  provide  some  form 
of  relief  for  those  who  produce  the  basic 
commodities. 

Mr.  President,  the  modernized  parity 
formula  about  which  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  spoke  was  supposed  to 
turn  the  trick,  as  it  were,  in  the  last  6 
years,  but  it  did  no  such  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  in  a  measure  depressed 
the  prices  of  some  commodities.  The 
section  which  is  now  sought  to  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  includes  a  direction  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  possible  methods 
of  improving  the  parity  formula  and  to 
present  his  report  to  us  within  6  months. 
I  think  that  opportunity  to  restudy  the 
problem  should  be  afforded  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

My  hope  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
other  Senators  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  Senator  com¬ 
puted  the  cost  to  the  American  farmer 
if  the  Aiken  amendment  should  be 
adopted? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  wheat  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country  alone,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  to  be  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  13  cents  a  bushel.  That 
is  assuming  that  the  two-price  plan  is 
finally  enacted  into  law.  On  cotton  the 
reduction  will  be  33  one-hundredths  of 
a  cent  a  pound  in  the  support  price  times 
the  total  production  of  cotton.  On  pea¬ 
nuts  it  will  be  whatever  support  level  is 
announced  times  seven-tenths  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  times  production. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  figure  of  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  refers  to  the  difference  in 
parity  prices  for  peanuts,  does  it  not? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  on  corn  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  parity  price  is  9  cents  a  bushel? 
Assuming  that  corn  is  supported  at  81 
percent  of  parity  in  1956,  the  difference 
in  support  price  for  com  placed  under 
loan  would  be  about  7.3  cents  per  bushel? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  these  figures  be 
approximately  correct,  that  the  change 
from  transitional  to  modem  parity 
would  cost  the  wheat  farmers  $71.5  mil¬ 
lion,  on  that  part  of  their  crop  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  assuming  the  two- 
price  plan  remains  in  the  bill  and  that 
the  loss  to  upland  cotton  farms  would 
be  over  $24  million  for  this  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  figured 
it  out  in  that  manner,  but  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  further  explanation  of  the  amendment, 
together  with  that  part  of  the  committee 
report  dealing  with  the  parity  formula, 
and  a  memorandum  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  amendment  would  restore  the  use  of 
transitional  or  modernized  parity,  whichever 
is  the  higher.  Section  106  of  the  bill  provides 
for  use  of  old  parity  or  modernized  parity, 
whichever  is  higher.  On  the  basis  of  Jan¬ 
uary  15  data,  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  drop  the  parity  price  for  wheat  13  cents 
a  year,  until  it  had  dropped  a  total  of  32 
cents.  Corn  would  drop  a  total  of  18  cents  a 
bushel,  peanuts  2.2  cents  per  pound,  and  cot¬ 
ton  about  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  can  be  seen 
from  examination  of  table  6  on  page  7  of  the 
committee  report. 

SECTION  106.  PARITY  FORMULA 

Section  106  would  require  the  Secretary  in 
the  case  of  the  basic  commodities  to  use  the 
old  parity  price  or  the  modernized  parity, 
whichever  is  higher.  This  section  also  di¬ 
rects  the  Secretary  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  possible  methods  of  improving  the  parity 
formula  and  report  thereon  within  6  months 
after  enactment  of  the  act. 

A  brief  description  of  “old,’*  “new,”  and 
“transitional”  parity  prices,  and  a  table  il¬ 
lustrating  the  effect  of  this  section  is  set  out 
below : 

“1.  Old  parity  prices  are  calculated  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  base  period  prices  by  a  parity  index. 
In  the  case  of  the  basic  commodities,  except 
tobacco,  the  base  period  is  August  1909  to 
July  1914.  Hence,  the  base  period  prices  for 
the  individual  commodities  are  the  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  those  commod¬ 
ities  during  that  period.  The  parity  index  is 
the  unrevised  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
including  interest  and  taxes. 

"2.  Transitional  parity  prices  are  the  old 
parity  prices  decreased  by  5  percent  for  each 
calendar  year  since  1955  in  the  case  of  basic 
commodities  and  5  percent  for  each  calendar 
year  since  1949  in  the  case  of  nonbasic  com¬ 
modities.  For  1956  transitional  parity  prices 
are  95  percent  of  old  parity  prices  for  basic 
commodities  and  65  percent  of  old  parity 
prices  for  nonbasic  commodities. 

“3.  New  parity  prices  are  computed  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  old  parity  prices. 
Using  the  parity  index  based  on  1910-14,  but 
the  pattern  of  price  relationships  among  the 
various  commodities  that  existed  in  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  10  calendar  years  is  used 
to  determine  the  pattern  of  relationships 
among  the  parity  prices  of  the  individual 
commodities. 
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Table  6. — New,  old,  or  transitional  and  effective  parity  prices  for  selected  basic  and  non- 

basic  commodities,  Jan.  15,  1956 


Commodity 

Unit 

New 

parity 

price 

Old 

parity 

price 

Transi¬ 
tional 
parity 
price  ‘ 

Effective 
parity 
price  3 

Parity 
price 
pre¬ 
scribed 
by  sec. 
106  of 

S.  3183 

Basic  commodities: 

Bushel . . 

$1.64 

$1.82 

$1.73 

$1.73 

$1.  82 

.  3484 

.3522 

.3484 

.  3522 

Bushel _ 

2.  19 

2.  51 

2.  38 

2. 38 

2.  51 

Hundredweight. .  _ 

5.  42 

6. 14 

6.42 

6.  42 

Tobacco: 

.534 

.522 

.534 

.534 

.520 

.506 

.520 

.520 

Peanuts..’...'.". . 

.114 

.136 

.129 

.129 

.136 

1  Transitional  parity  is  not.  shown  whore  the  new  parity  price  is  the  effective  parity  price.  Transitional  parity 
price  in  1956  was  95  percent  of  the  old  parity  price. 

3  The  effective  parity  price  is  the  new  parity  price  or  the  transitional  parity  price,  whichever  is  higher. 


Attached  is  a  table  showing  the  old  and 
new  parity  prices  (1)  for  January  15,  1950, 
and  (2)  for  February  15,  1956.  for  most  of 
the  commodities  for  which  price  supports 
are  in  effect. 

What  happens  in  the  future  with  respect 
to  the  movement  of  old  and  new  parity 
prices  for  any  commodity  will  depend  upon 
the  changes  in  the  relationship  of  the  farm 
prices  for  that  individual  commodity  as  com¬ 
pared  to  prices  received  for  all  commodities 
for  the  10-year  period  used  to  compute  the 
new  parity  price.  Each  commodity  will  need 


A  Memorandum  on  Operation  of  Modernized 
Parity  Formula  as  It  Affects  Wheat 
The  modernized  parity  formula  takes  into 
account  the  market  price  relationships  of 
all  agricultural  commodities  in  determining 
the  parity  prices  for  those  commodities. 
Thus,  whenever  the  market  price  of  a  com¬ 
modity  decreases  in  relationship  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  all  others,  this  decrease  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  parity  price  for  that  commod¬ 
ity.  Since  the  price-support  program  affects 
the  market  prices  received  for  the  commod¬ 
ities  being  price  supported,  different  levels 
of  support  for  the  basic  commodities  would 
tend  to  project  this  difference  in  the  parity 
price  for  the  basics.  Thus,  a  lower  level  of 
price  support  for  wheat  as  compared  to  much 
higher  levels  of  support  for  the  other  basic 
commodities  would  tend  to  lower  the  mod¬ 
ernized  parity  price  for  wheat  in  comparison 
to  the  parity  prices  for  the  other  basic  com¬ 
modities. 


to  be  analyzed  separately  to  determine 
whether  the  spread  between  the  old  and 
new  will  increase  or  decrease  over  a  period 
of  years.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  cotton 
it  would  appear  the  new  parity  price  will, 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  (pos¬ 
sibly  2  or  3  years),  equal  or  exceed  the  old 
parity  price.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
peanuts,  during  the  next  4  or  5  years  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  new  parity  price  will 
equal  or  exceed  the  old  parity  price.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  some  probability  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  may  narrow. 


The  market  price  for  wheat  is  further  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  law  with  respect  to 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments. 
The  normal  supply  for  whpat  is  an  amount 
equal  to  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
plus  20  percent  thereof.  However,  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  must  be 
an  acreage  which  will  make  available  a  quan¬ 
tity  equal  to  the  requirements  for  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  plus  30  percent 
thereof.  Therefore,  under  the  present  pro¬ 
duction  control  system  for  wheat,  more  than 
a  normal  supply  will  always  be  available.  In 
contrast  the  national  acreage  allotments  for 
corn,  cotton,  and  rice  must  be  an  acreage 
which  will  produce,  together  with  carryover 
and  imports,  an  amount  equal  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  supply  for  those  commodities.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  production  control  programs 
therefore  is  to  produce  a  normal  supply 
which  would  tend  to  stabilize  market  prices. 
In  addition,  under  the  flexible  price-support 
system,  whenever  total  supply  does  not  ex¬ 


ceed  108  percent  of  normal  supply  in  the 
case  of  cotton  and  peanuts,  and  does  not 
exceed  normal  supply  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  rice,  the  minimum  price-support 
level  is  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

I  yield  myself  another  minute  on  the 
bill,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Was  the  amendment 
discussed  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Language  to 
reinstate  the  dual  parity  formula  is  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  And  this  amendment 
is  to  strike  it  out? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  point. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  announce  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  582,  making  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes,  has  been  reported  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations.  The  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  has  urged  me  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  Senate  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  has  assured 
me  that  he  knows  of  no  controversy  in 
connection  with  it,  since  it  is  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee.  I  talked 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
later  in  the  day  I  shall  ask  permission  to 
call  up  the  joint  resolution,  with  the 
understanding  that  whatever  time  it 
takes  shall  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
urgent  matter  involving  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the 
aircraft  control  and  warning  system,  in 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  interested. 
There  is  a  deadline  of  March  15.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  controversy  about 
it.  Later  today,  after  Senators  have  re¬ 
ceived  due  notice,  we  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  bring  it  up. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Aiken 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  used  all  my  time. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
retention  of  the  dual-parity  formula 
does  not  help  in  the  cases  of  150  of  our 
farm  commodities.  It  provides  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  for  only  approximately 
three  of  them,  because  the  parity  price 
for  cotton  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
under  the  old  and  under  the  new  parity 
formula.  Under  the  new  formula,  it  will 
receive  a  little  increase  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  provision  of  the  bill  which  we  are 
seeking  to  strike  out  and  which  would  be 
tied  to  the  multiple-price  program  for 
wheat  would  give  to  the  wheatgrowers  of 


Comparison  of  “old”  and  “new”  parity  for  Jan.  15,  1950,  and  for  Feb.  15,  1956 


Jan.  15, 1950 

Feb.  15, 1956 

Commodity 

Unit 

New  par¬ 
ity 

Old  par¬ 
ity 

New  par¬ 
ity 

Okl  par¬ 
ity 

Mandatory  basics: 

$1.84 

1.43 

$2.13 

1.  55 

$2.  19 

1.  64 

$2.  50 

1.  82 

. do . . . 

Cotton: 

.2771 

.  2988 

.3472 

.3509 

. do . . 

.5779 

.  6111 

.0931 

.  116 

113 

.  136 

Hundredweight... 

Pound . . 

4.  93 

4.  36 

5.  40 

.  532 

6  12 

Tobacco: 

.488 

.  463 

.  520 

Burley  (31) . . ___ 

. do.... . 

.488 

.  448 

.518 

.717 

3.  82 

.  504 

Mandatory  nonbasics: 

.  690 

.  634 

.  744 

Hundredwcigh  t _ 

Pound _ _ _ 

3.  81 

3.  42 

3.  77 

.  165 

.  173 

.  152 

.  195 

Tung  nuts . . . . . . . - 

Ton. . 

100.  00 

80.  40 

None 
.  518 

Wool.. . . . . . . 

Pound . . 

.500 

.  44  L 

.  599 

Mohair  . . . . 

. do.. . . 

.660 

.663 

.  781 

Nonmandatory  nonbasics: 

1.  21 

1.  49 

1.  32 

1.  75 

.  809 

.  962 

.843 

1.  65 

1  13 

1.47 

1.  74 

2.04 

Grain  sorghum.. . . . . 

Flaxseed _ _ _ _ _ 

Hundredweight... 
Bushel . . 

2.  32 

4.  26 

2.  92 

4.  07 

2.  56 

4.  40 

3.  42 

4.  78 

Soybeans _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

2.  49 

2.  31 

2.  86 

2.  72 

Beans,  dry,  edible. . . . . 

Hundredweight..  . 
Ton . . 

8.32 

8.  12 

9.  02 

9.  54 

C  ot  ton  seed . . . . . . . 

65.50 

54.30 

69.20 

63.80 

1956 
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this  country  $2.51  a  bushel  for  that  part 
of  the  crop  which  is  used  domestically. 

That  means  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  not  sell  one  bushel  of 
wheat  in  its  possession  for  less  than 
about  $2.5i,  plus  5  percent,  plus  carrying 
charges.  That  would  price  wheat  right 
straight  out  of  our  domestic  market. 

Then  what  would  we  do?  Would  we 
dump  it  into  the  feed  market?  Would 
we  dump  it  into  the  foreign  market? 
Where,  would  it  go? 

If  we  combine  these  two  provisions,  we 
shall  practically  be  eliminating  1  million, 
or  51  percent  of  all  the  wheatgrowers 
of  this  country,  from  the  benefits  of  the 
law.  They  would  have  to  sell  their  136 
million  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  feed 
market.  One  of  our  troubles  now  is  the 
depressed  feed  market,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  acres  taken  out  of  wheat  and 
corn  have  been  put  into  fed  grains,  which 
have  just  swamped  the  market. 

If  we  should  add  100  million  bushels 
more  of  wheat — and  no  one  knows  how 
much  more  than  that — to  the  already 
depressing  surplus  of  feeds  which  we  now 
have;  if  we  should  break  the  feed  price 
even  more,  and  also  break  the  price  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  those  results  would  be 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
beef  producers  of  Colorado  or  the  pork 
producers  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Do  we  want  to  do  that?  Do  we  want 
to  guarantee  the  wheat  grower  an  in¬ 
crease  of  70  cents  a  bushel  on  his  produc¬ 
tion,  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  own,  because  it  could  not 
sell  the  wheat  at  that  price?  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  having  trouble  now  selling 
wheat  at  $1.75  a  bushel. 

That  is  what  the  provision  of  the  bill 
would  do  when  coupled  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  which  was  adopted  day  before  yes¬ 
terday. 

The  million  small  wheat  producers  who 
have  15  acres  or  less  and  who  produce 
wheat  in  rotation  would  not  be  permitted 
to  vote  on  what  happened  to  them.  They 
would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
whether  they  were  to  be  exterminated 
from  the  wheat  market  or  not.  They 
would  have  to  rely  solely  on  the  feed 
market  to  dispose  of  their  production. 

This,  Mr.  President,  would  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  our  hopes  for  a  good  farm  bill 
this  year.  We  simply  cannot  allow  such 
undue  benefits  to  accrue  to  1  group, 
which  has  already  received  $800  million 
in  subsidies  in  exports  alone  in  the  last 
6  years.  We  have  spent  $800  million  to 
help  unload  wheat  abroad;  and  while 
we  have  spent  that  sum,  we  have  run  up 
our  total  supply  to  1,900,000,000  bushels. 
Why?  Because  to  produce  wheat  for 
the  Government  pays  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

The  corngrower  is  going  to  take  it  on 
the  chin;  the  hog  raiser  is  going  to  take 
it  on  the  chin;  the  cattle  raiser  will  find 
himself  in  a  box.  So  will  the  producers 
of  all  the  other  commodities  who  are  not 
the  beneficiaries  of  high  support  prices. 
They  have  lowered  their  cost,  and  they 
are  in  a  pretty  healthy  condition  today 
as  a  result  of  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  my 
patience  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 


is  about  running  out,  his  statements  are 
often  so  inaccurate. 

A  moment  ago  a  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son],  said  that  the  domestic  parity  pro¬ 
gram  would  mean  about  an  88-percent 
price  support  for  wheat.  Eighty-eight 
percent  of  $2.50  a  bushel,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  admits  to  be  the 
parity  price,  or  $2.51  a  bushel.  This 
would  mean,  under  the  dual  parity  for¬ 
mula,  a  price  support  of  about  $2.21  a 
bushel.  That  Is  lower  than  the  price 
was  2  years  ago.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
what  the  Senator  fi’om  Vermont  said. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Vermont  de¬ 
cries  the  fact  that  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  disposal  was  something  like  $800 
million.  But  we  have  given  away  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions,  yes  billions,  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  other  commodities  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  t  International 
Wheat  Agreement  is  a  diffreent  program. 
Much  of  it  took  the  place  of  the  ECA 
and  Marshall  plan.  Eight  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  does  not  seem  so  much  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  was  over  a  6- 
or  8-year  period.  In  the  last  year,  we 
spent  more  than  $700  million  getting 
rid  of  dairy  surpluses.  I  think  it  was 
proper  that  we  did  so.  I  think  it  was 
equally  necessary' to  spend  the  money 
we  have  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  no  further  time  remains 
on  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  again  on  the 
amendment,  but  I  was  /surprised  to  hear 
the  statement  which  was  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 
After  all,  I  am  accustomed  to  reading 
statements  made  in  the  press  and  else¬ 
where  by  persons  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  farm  programs  and  especially 
the  wheat  program.  But  when  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  complains  about  a 
wheat  price  which  will  destroy  the  wheat 
exports  of  this  Nation  under  a  domestic 
parity  plan,  it  is  simply  contrary  to  what 
we  heard  said  the  other  day.  It  was 
claimed  the  other  day  that  if  we  adopted 
domestic  parity  for  wheat  there  would  be 
such  a  low  price  that  wheat  would  be 
“dumped”  on  the  world  market  and  thus 
destroy  our  international  trade  on  wheat 
and  other  farm  commodities. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  that 
under  domestic  parity  for  wheat  we 
should  have  an  average  support  price  of 
88  percent  of  parity  is  about  right. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  Senator  will 
be  misled  by  the  fact  that  this  program 
would  bring  the  price  of  wheat  up  to  a 
price  that  would  prevent  export.  That 
is  an  amazing  statement  to  be  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  domestic 
parity  plan  would  again  let  wheat  be  sold 
at  competitive  market.  This  will  once 
again  give  the  wheatgrowers  a  chance  at 
former  markets  and  reduce  surpluses. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  take  even  that  long.  I  simply 
say  that  this  is  an  income-reducing 
amendment.  It  appears  to  me  that  if 
the  desires  is  to  reduce  the  farmer’s 
income,  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  sustain 
his  income,  then  we  should  retain  the 
present  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared  in 
connection  with  section  106,  the  parity- 
formula  section,  together  with  tables 
connected  therewith,  which  explain  what 
the  section  will  do,  not  only  this  year, 
but  also  at  the  end  of  the  so-called 
transitional  parity  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Debate,  1956 — Parity  Formula 
Section  106 

Mr.  President,  we  come  now  to  the  other 
half  of  the  committee’s  action  to  stop  the 
sliding  scale  of  price  supports.  This  sec¬ 
tion  will  continue  the  use  of  full  parity 
as  farmers  have  known  it  for  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  on  the  great  basic  crops 
of  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  on 
peanuts.  This  section  also  instructs  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  pos¬ 
sible  methods  of  improving  the  parity  for¬ 
mula  and  report  thereon,  with  his  recom¬ 
mendations,  to  Congress  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  believed  that  the 
answer  to  the  farmers’  problems  was  the 
sliding  scale  of  lower  and  lower  prices  did 
not  stop  with  abolishing  supports  on  some 
products  and  hoping  to  abolish  them  on  still 
more. 

They  did  not  stop  with  just  a  vicious  cam¬ 
paign  to  vilify  the  farmer  before  his  city 
customers.  ' 

They  did  not  stop  with  the  sliding  scale 
of  supports  which  deliberately  hurts  farm¬ 
ers  just  when  they  need  help,  and  which 
forces  farmers  to  produce  more  to  make  ends 
meet. 

They  did  not  stop  with  all  these  measures. 

They  went  beyond  them  to  tamper  with 
the  parity  formula  itself,  in  the  effort  to 
still  further  depress  prices.  By  lowering  par¬ 
ity  for  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  which  are 
the  backbone  of  our  farm  programs,  the 
income  for  all  of  agriculture  would  be  cut 
down. 

Fortunately,  this  assault  upon  the  whole 
principle  of  parity  made  by  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress  was  turned  aside  and  postponed  until 
this  very  year,  by  action  of  the  81st  Con¬ 
gress.  Efforts  in  the  83d  Congress  during 
consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 
failed  to  extend  the  postponement  beyond 
January  1,  1956. 

If  the  so-called  modernized  parity  for  these 
great  crops  had  taken  effect  when  the  80th 
Congress  leaders  wanted  it  to,  back  in  1949 
or  1950,  the  troubles  of  agriculture  would 
be  multiplied  beyond  what  they  are  today, 
for  reasons  I  will  soon  explain. 

And  if  the  83d  Congress,  back  in  1954,  had 
listened  to  what  we  then  said,  farmers  would 
not  now  be  faced  with  this  price  cut  which 
this  section  aims  to  retract  and  prevent. 

The  new,  so-called  modernized  formula  for 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  makes  such  a  drastic 
cut  in  income  that  even  the  sponsors  of  this 
measure  felt  obliged  to  soften  its  terrible 
blow  by  providing  for  applying  the  reduction 
in  smaller  yearly  installments.  Thus  they 
provided  for  an  annual  5-percent  reduction 
in  parity  and  named  this  transitional  parity, 
with  this  operation  to  begin  with  1956. 
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Tills  transitional  parity  Is  much  like 
trimming  a  dog’s  tall  inch  by  Inch,  Instead 
of  chopping  it  all  off  at  once. 

Just  the  drop  In  parity  provided  by  this 
year  5-percent  cut  amounts  to  around  $450 
million  on  the  production  of  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  peanuts. 

If  loans  are  made  at  90  percent  as  proposed 
by  this  bill,  the  loss  under  this  5-percent  cut 
will  be  over  $400  million  directly  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  4  crops. 

But  the  indirect  cost  to  agriculture  will 
he  far  greater.  The  corn  loan  is  a  basic 
factor  in  the  price  of  all  feeds,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  level  for  corn  thus  affects  the  prices 
received  by  other  feed  producers,  regardless 
of  their  loan  levels  for  their  feeds.  And  still 
greater,  the  support  level  for  feeds  is  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  output  of  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products  and  there¬ 
fore  affects  the  prices  for  those  products. 

Cheap  feed  based  upon  a  loan  rate  for 
com  which  is  low,  leads  to  cheap  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products.  So  the  loss  will 
be  far  greater  than  $400  million  if  parity  is 
discarded  and  the  5 -percent  cut  made  actual 
this  year. 

That  5  percent  represents  13  cents  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  9  cents  for  corn,  $14  per  ton 
on  peanuts,  and  nearly  $2  per  bale  on  cotton. 
And  with  a  90-percent  loan  rate,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  loans  would  be  12  cents  on  every 
bushel  of  wheat,  8  cents  on  the  corn  crop, 
$12.20  per  ton  on  peanuts,  and  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  pound  on  cotton.  The  cut  in 
cotton  is  not  so  great  the  first  year,  but  more 
will  come  later. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  trouble  that 
Is  in  store  for  American  farmers  if  section 
106  does  not  prevail. 

Next  year  will  see  another  5-percent  cut 
for  wheat  and  peanuts,  nearly  that  much  for 
corn,  and  the  preparing  for  greater  reduc¬ 
tions  for  cotton.  With  90-percent  loans,  the 
difference  in  1957  will  be  23  cents  for  wheat, 
15  cents  for  corn,  $25.20  per  ton  for  peanuts, 
and  one-fourth  cent  for  cotton. 

Assuming  Congress  has  not  yet  acted,  by 
1958  these  reductions  in  90-percent  loans  will 
progress  further,  to  29  cents  for  wheat,  20 
cents  for  corn,  $34.20  a  ton  for  peanuts,  and 
over  a  half  cent  a  pound  on  cotton. 

If  we  look  as  far  ahead  as  1959,  the  results 
will  be  still  worse,  always  assuming  Congress 
has  not  acted  to  give  farmers  a  full  and  fair 
parity. 

In  that  year,  the  difference  between  90- 
percent  loans  at  the  parity  level  farmers  have 
been  using  since  1933  and  the  one  now  hang¬ 
ing  over  their  heads,  is  32  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat,  26  cents  a  bushel  on  corn,  $34.20  a  ton 
on  peanuts,  and  nearly  a  cent  a  pound  on 
cotton. 

Mr.  President,'  these  drastic  cuts  in  the 
Income  of  our  farmers  must  not  be  allowed 
to  take  place. 

Consider  what  will  happen  to  a  corn  grower 
with  some  5,000  bushels  for  sale.  Because 
of  this  5-percent  cut  hanging  over  his  head, 
in  1956  he  stands  to  lose  8  cents  per  bushel 
or  some  $400,  just  at  a  time  when  he  can 
stand  to  lose  it  least.  The  15-cent  lower 
rate  for  1957  would  mean  $750  less,  the  20- 
cent  crop  in  1958,  a  full  $1,000  less,  and  the 
26-cent  cut  by  1959  would  mean  $1,300  that 
year. 

That  would  be  a  total  loss  for  the  4  years 
of  some  $3,450,  in  many  cases  equal  to  a  year 
or  more  of  net  income  with  today’s  con¬ 
ditions.  That  is  what  so-called  “modernized” 
parity  would  do  to  the  corn  producer,  even 
with  90-percent  loans. 

The  wheat  grower  would  lose,  if  he  had 
3,000  bushels  for  market,  similar  amounts. 
1956  would  see  a  cut  of  $360  due  to  the  12- 
cents-a-bushel  lower  rate.  In  1957  the  23- 
cent  cut  would  add  up  to  $690  for  that  year. 
By  1958  the  29-cent  lower  support  would 
mean  $870  less,  and  in  1959,  the  32-cent  dif¬ 
ference  would  come  to  $960.  That  would  be  a 
total  of  $2,880  for  the  4  crops,  again  equal 
to  a  year  or  more  of  net  income. 


The  loss  for  peanut  growers  would  be  as 
great,  proportionately,  as  for  the  corn  or 
wheat  raiser.  For  the  cotton  grower,  the 
losses  would  not  be  as  heavy  within  this 
4-year  period  but  there  could  be  much  more 
to  come  later. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  sorriest  aspect 
of  this  attempt  to  trim  our  farmers  by  short¬ 
ening  their  parity  yardstick.  As  if  it  were 
not  enough  to  make  drastic  cuts  in  parity 
for  these  important  crops  that  are  at  the 
very  base  of  our  farm  program,  this  scheme 
may  well  lead  to  digging  the  grave  of  the 
whole  parity  idea,  by  continually  lowering 
parity. 

It  would  take  more  time  and  patience 
than  we  have  at  this  hour  to  fully  explain 
all  the  involved  calculations  upon  which 
this  misnamed  “modernized”  parity  rests, 
but  I  must  take  time  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
true  “time-bomb”  for  farmers,  and  one  which 
Secretary  Benson  should  have  been  concerned 
about  de-activating  before  it  ever  started  to 
blow  up. 

This  “modernized”  formula  does  not  put 
agriculture  upon  an  up-to-date  basis  in 
measuring  what  is  a  fair  prace,  a  parity 
price. 

It  actually  still  uses  the  1910-14  basis,  but 
tinkers  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
the  result  of  cutting  agriculture  even  below 
the  levels  of  that  period.  It  further  does 
nothing  to  insure  that  present-day  farming 
costs  are  accurately  measured,  such  costs 
being  still  estimated  on  the  basis  of  what 
farmers  bought  before  World  War  II.  All  it 
really  does  is  to  "adjust”  downward  the 
principal  products  which  are  supported,  and 
to  provide  a  means  whereby  this  downward 
adjustment  might  go  on  and  on,  if  support 
prices  on  these  products  were  kept  at  low 
levels.  Thus  eventually  the  parity  yardstick 
for  corn  or  wheat  or  cotton  might  be  only 
2  feet  long  or  even  only  18  inches  long, 
and  the  income  of  agriculture  could  shrink 
accordingly. 

This  process  of  cutting  price  supports  by 
cutting  parity  is  based  on  using  a  10-year 
moving  average  as  the  means  for  adjusting 
parity.  Nothing  is  changed  from  the  1910-14 
basis  for  figuring  parity  except  that  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  various  farm  products 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  most  recent  10 
years  is  substituted  for  that  which  prevailed 
back  in  1910-14. 

Thus  any  product  which  has  had  a  below- 
average  return  for  the  past  10  years,  as 
measured  by  what  all  farm  commodities  have 
been  bringing,  gets  a  new  lowered  adjusted 
base  and  consequently  a  lower  parity. 

On  January  15,  the  lower  parity  was  sub¬ 
stantial  for  most  crops  except  tobacco,  rice, 
soybeans,  and  cottonseed,  which  at  present 
show  a  slightly  higher  parity.  Parity  was 
also  lower  for  chickens,  turkeys,  eggs,  but- 
terfat,  and  most  fruits  and  vegetables.  There 
was  a  slightly  higher  parity  for  milk  and 
hogs,  but  only  for  four  products  was  there 
any  really  large  increase:  Beef  cattle,  veal 
calves,  lambs,  and  wool. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage 
change  from  old  parity  to  new  parity  as  of 
January  15: 

Percent 

Commodity:  change 

Hay - —31 

Potatoes _  —30 

Eggs . —26 

Grain  sorghums _ —25 

Oats _ _ —25 

Barley _ —24 

Rye - - _i9 

Peanuts _ —16 

Wheat _ _i3 

Chickens _  —13 

Turkeys _ —12 

Corn _ —10 

Flaxseed _  —8 

Dry  beans _  —5 

Butterf  at _ _ _  — 4 

Cotton _ —1 


Percent 


Commodity:  change 

Milk _  +2 

Hogs _  +2 

Burley  tobacco -  +3 

Rice _  +  5 

Soybeans _  +  5 

Cottonseed _  +  8 

Wool _ +15 

Veal  calves _  +21 

Beef  cattle _  +38 

Lambs _  +40 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  repeat  that  this 
reshuffling  for  the  different  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  does  not  result  in  anything  more  than 
the  lowering  of  farm  income. 

The  measurement  of  parity  returns  for 
agriculture  are  still  made  against  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  1910-14 — the  pie  that  agriculture  is 
to  divide  is  not  made  any  larger  than  it  was 
then.  The  pieces  of  pie,  so  to  speak,  going 
to  the  different  commodities,  are  just  altered 
in  size,  most  being  made  smaller  while  a 
few  are  much  bigger. 

And  it  is  because  the  cuts  are  made  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  products  upon  which  our  price- 
support  programs  rest,  that  this  can  spell 
progressive  disaster  for  farmers.  What  good 
does  it  do  if  we,  for  instance,  greatly  increase 
parity  for  cattle  or  hogs  but  provide  no  price 
supports  for  them,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
lower  parity  for  Corn  and  thereby  insure 
lower  prices  for  livestock? 

We  could  have  parity  on  hogs  at  $50  a 
hundredweight,  but  if  we  do  nothing  to  help 
hog  producers  directly  it  is  the  corn  loan 
which  counts. 

And  if  the  price  of  corn  is  lowered  by  low¬ 
ering  parity  for  corn,  then  what  matters  to 
the  hog  producer  as  well  as  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducer  is  what  is  done  to  parity  for  corn. 
The  combination  of  sliding,  flexible  loans  and 
modernized  parity  could  have  resulted  in 
corn  support  prices  dropping  way  below  $1 
per  bushel.  The  modernized  parity  stands 
today  18  cents  lower  than  what  farmers  have 
had,  at  $1.64  instead  of  $1.82,  and.it  can  drop 
and  drop  below  this  figure. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  during  these 
last  few  years  mandatory  supports  on  only 
a  few  key  products,  plus  some  that  are  less 
important.  As  our  farm  law  stands  today, 
supports  are  sure  only  on  the  six  basic  prod¬ 
ucts,  plus  the  manufactured  milk  and  but- 
terfat  products,  wool,  mohair,  tung  nuts,  and 
honey.  Disregarding  the  last  three,  please 
note  that  the  modernized  parity  is  16  percent 
lower  for  peanuts,  13  percent  lower  for 
wheat,  10  percent  lower  for  corn,  4  percent 
lower  for  butterfat,  1  percent  lower  for  cot¬ 
ton,  2  percent  higher  for  jnilk,  3  percent 
higher  for  burley  tobacco,  5  percent  higher 
for  rice  and  15  percent  higher  for  wool. 
Only  for  wool  can  it  be  said  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  gain  is  made. 

For  milk  products  another  part  of  this 
bill  aims  to  prevent  further  cuts  in  the  com¬ 
parable  parity  price  at  which  products  are 
actually  supported,  which  cuts  have  far  off¬ 
set  this  trifling  increase  in  the  parity  price. 

For  the  corn  crop,  backbone  of  the  entire 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  industry,  a  10 
percent  cut  is  provided.  For  wheat,  the  larg¬ 
est  cash  crop  over  the  years,  a  13  percent  cut. 
For  cotton,  only  a  small  cut  to  begin  with, 
but  the  possibility  of  large  cuts  as  years  go 
by. 

That  is  why  we  say  that  unless  and  until 
we  have  an  adequate  support  price  under 
all  our  livestock  products,  such  a  modern¬ 
izing  of  parity  actually  can  do  nothing  but 
lower  income  for  American  agriculture. 

We  are  in  a  low-income  period  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  continue 
to  lower  the  parities  of  those  products  which 
we  are  supporting. 

This  becomes  a  vicious  circle,  In  which  a 
low  price  results  in  a  lowering  of  parity,  a 
lower  support,  a  still  lower  price,  and  a  still 
lower  parity. 
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If  uncorrected,  this  very  means  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  parity  could  become  a  principal 
means  for  permanently  keeping  agriculture 
far  below  parity,  while  the  shorter  yardstick 
would  make  it  appear  to  city  people  that 
farmers  were  doing  all  right. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  this  vicious  circle, 
before  it  goes  any  further. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  106,  to 
prevent  automatic  cuts  in  prices  of  principal 
products  which  would  in  turn  bring  further 
automatic  cuts  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  make  it-  mandatory  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  renew  the  study  of;  what 
should  be  done  to  provide  a  truly  modern 
and  fair  parity  formula.  Such  a  formula,  no 
doubt,  would  use  a  more  recent  relationship 
between  farm  and  city  industry  than  1910- 
14,  but  it  would  not  overlook  the  tremendous 
change  in  the  requirements  for  farming,  such 
as  our  present  formula  does  with  its  weight¬ 
ings  for  things  farmers  buy  still  based  on 
the  1937-41  period. 

Thanks  to  action  by  Congress,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  now  at  work  gathering 
the  facts  upon  which  an  up-to-date  weight¬ 
ing  can  be  carried  out.  That  in  itself  makes 
this  a  favorable  time  to  review  the  whole 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  parity  for¬ 
mula.  We  ask  in  this  bill  -that  the  Secretary 
devote  the  next  half  year  to  study  of  this 
important  factor  in  farm  prosperity.  After 
studying  so  many  subjects  over  so  many 
years,  we  think  it  high  time  that  this  key 
subject  be  properly  studied  by  him,  so  that 
we  can  act  before  agriculture  falls  farther 
and  farther  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  we  can  be  confident  that  Congress 
will  not  again  adopt  a  new  parity  formula 
with  as  little  knowledge  of  what  it  may  do 
to  harm  farmers  as  was  the  case  in  1948 
when  this  so-called  modernized  formula  was 
adopted. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  natural  result  of  a  de¬ 
sire  for  cheap  feed  on  the  part  of  those  dairy 
and  poultrymen  who  buy  most  of  their  feed, 
after  having  gone  through  1947  when  a  corn 
crop  failure  on  top  of  emptying  our  ever- 
normal  granary  to  feed  Europe  brought  the 
highest  grain  prices  in  history  in  early  1948. 

That  was  a  natural  desire,  although  I 
should  point  out  that  those  producers  with 
the  advantage  of  protected  milksheds  and 
firm  Federal  marketing  orders  suffered  far 
less  than  farmers  elsewhere  from  the  corn 
crop  failure. 

But,  whatever  the  reasons  and  hopes,  it  is 
a  fact  that  not  until  long  after  it  was  passed 
was  it  recognized  that  a  10-year  moving  av¬ 
erage  could  greatly  depress  agriculture,  and 
to  this  hour  no  sponsor  of  this  modernized 
parity  has  to  my  knowledge  yet  acknowledged 
this  imminent  danger.  Maybe  it  is  because 
they  do  not  recognize  that  what  makes  for 
cheap  food  makes  in  the  long  run  for  cheap 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

Maybe  that  is  why  Governor  Dewey,  antic¬ 
ipating  a  great  victory  in  November  of  1948, 
cracked  the  whip  and  got  this  sliding-scale, 
cheapened-parity  law  passed  in  the  first 
place  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday 
before  convention  back  in  1948.  As  a  gen¬ 
tleman  farmer  in  New  York  it  no  doubt  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him,  but  ever  since  then  it  has 
hung  over  the  heads  of  farmers  everywhere. 

It  is  time  we  act  decisively  to  remove  this 
threat. 

We  have  done  so  in  this  bill. 

We  have  restored  90-percent  supports. 

We  should  not  be  taking  back  with  one 
hand  what  the  other  gives,  by  using  a  cheap¬ 
ened  parity  on  which  to  base  the  90  percent. 

This  section  will  help  to  restore  agricul¬ 
ture  to  its  rightful  position,  and  will  prepare 
the  ground  for  Congress  to  provide  a  new 
parity  formula  that  is  truly  modern. 

This  section  will  put  dollars  into  farmers’ 
pockets  that  they  should  have,  and  it  will 
aid  in  reducing  surpluses  by  helping  to  elim¬ 
inate  cheap  feed,  the  major  cause  of  our 
present  difficulty. 


I  for  one  do  not  want  to  have  to  answer  to 
the  voters  this  fall  if  Congress  should  decide 
to  cut  parity  at  the  very  time  farmers  are  in 
such  difficulties. 

Let  others  take  the  responsibility  for  such 
a  step,  if  it  is  taken. 

Let  others  rise  to  explain  how  a  farmer, 
caught  as  he  is  between  low  prices  for  what 
he  sells,  and  higher  and  higher  prices  for 
what  he  must  buy,  should  be  required  by  act 
of  Congress  to  take  a  still  lower  price  for  his 
products. 

If  we  mean  parity  for  agriculture,  we  had 
better  not  shorten  the  yardstick  by  which 
we  are  measuring  that  parity,  especially  not 
in  a  time  of  distress. 

This  section  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  effort 
that  sincerely  wants  to  go  even  part  of  the 
way  to  make  good  on  the  harm  done  farmers 
these  past  few  years. 

This  section,  along  with  the  90-percent 
supports,  must  hkve  the  full  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Let  others  tell  farmers  they  should  take 
less. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
sh^w  at  this  point  what  failure  to  pass  this 
section  can  do  to  the  corn  and  wheat  grower 
during  the  next  4  years,  in  dollars  and  cents 
for  a  typical  producer.  I  should  also  like 
the  Record  to  show  what  happens  to  parity 
under  this  modernized  formula  for  the  basic 
products  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton  and  peanuts 
in  the  next  4  years. 

These  figures  are  based  on  today’s  costs, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  the  loan  price 
will  influence  returns  to  farmers  about  as 
it  has  in  the  past. 

They  are  based  on  the  further  assumption 
that  1956  prices  for  all  farm  products  will 
decline  no  further  but  will  average  the  same 
as  1955,  and  that  in  1957  and  1958  we  will 
see  a  15  percent  and  20  percent  increase,  re¬ 
spectively.  These  are  generous  asumptions 
to  make  regarding  farm  prices.  Further, 
these  calculations  assume  90  percent  loans 
during  the  next  3  years.  If  loan  rates  are 
lower,  then  parity  will  be  lowered  further 
than  here  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  tabulations  mentioned  to  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  Remarks: 

Direct  effect  on  gross  receipts  of  reducing 

parity  for  typical  corn  and  wheat  growers, 

1956-59 


Corn  grower  (5,000 
bushels) 


Year 

Loss  per— 

Cumu¬ 

lative 

loss 

Loss  per— 

Cumu¬ 

lative 

loss 

Bush¬ 

el 

5,000 

bushels 

Bush¬ 

el 

5,000 

bushels 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1956.... 

-8 

-400 

-400 

-12 

-360 

-360 

1957 _ 

-15 

-750 

-1,150 

-23 

-690 

-1,050 

'1958 _ 

-20 

-1,000 

-2, 150 

-29 

-870 

-1,  920 

1959.... 

-26 

-1,300 

-3,  450 

-32 

-960 

-2,880 

Wheat  grower  (3,000 
bushels) 


Note.— Assumes  90  percent  of  parity  loans. 


Estimated  effect  of  using  transitional  and 
“ modernised ”  parity  for  wheat  and  corn 
for  1956-59  1 


I.  PARITY  PRICE 


Year 

Corn 

„  Wheat 

Old 

parity 

New 

parity 

Old 

parity 

New 

parity 

1956.. . 

$1.82 

>$1.73 

$2.  51 

2  $2. 38 

1957. . 

1.  82 

1.65 

2.51 

2  2. 26 

1958 . 

1.82 

1.60 

2.51 

2. 19 

1959 . 

1.82 

1.53 

2.51 

2.16 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Estimated  effect  of  using  transitional  and 
“ modernized ”  parity  for  wheat  and  corn 
for  1956—59  1 — Continued 


II.  90 -PERCENT  LOAN 


Year 

Corn 

Wheat 

Old 

parity 

New 

parity 

Old 

parity 

New 

parity 

1956 . . 

3  $1. 64 

3  $1. 56 

3  $2.  26 

0 

2  $2. 14 

1957. . . 

1.64 

1.49 

2.  26 

2.  03 

1958 . 

1.64 

1.44 

2.26 

1.97 

1959 . . 

1.  64 

1.38 

2.26 

1. 94 

311.  DIFFERENCE  IN 

LOANS 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

bushel 

Percent 

bushel 

Percent 

1956 . 

-8 

-5 

-12 

_ r. 

1957. . 

-15 

-9 

-23 

-10 

1958.... . 

-20 

-12 

—29 

-13 

1959 _ 

-26 

-16 

-32 

-14 

1  Assumes  90  percent  loans  for  1956-58;  average  farm 
prices  for  1956  unchanged  from  1955,  up  15  percent  for 
1957,  up  20  percent  for  1958;  and  present  parity  index 
of  costs. 

2  Transitional  parity. 

3  Actual  minimum  loans  already  announced:  Corn, 
$1.40;  wheat,  $1.81. 


Estimated  effect  of  using  transitional  and 
“modernised”  parity  for  cotton  and  pea¬ 
nuts  for  1956-59  1 


I.  PARITY  PRICES 


Year 

Cotton 

Peanuts 

Old 

parity 

New 

parity 

Per  pound 

Per  ton 

Old 

parity 

New 

parity 

Old 

parity 

New 

parity 

1956.. .. 

1957.. .. 

1958.. .. 

1959.. .. 

Cents 

35.22 

35.22 

35.22 

35.22 

Cents 
34.84 
34. 96 
34.62 
34.31 

Cents 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

Cents 

2  12.9 

2  12.2 
11:7 
11.7 

Dollars 

272.00 

272.00 

272.00 

272.00 

Dollars 

2  258.  00 
2  244.00 
234.  00 
234.00 

II.  90  PERCENT  LOAN  3 


1956 _ 

29.58 

29.24 

12.  24 

11.63 

244.  80 

232.  60 

1957.... 

29.  58 

29.34 

12.  24 

10.98 

244.  80 

219.  60 

1958.... 

29.58 

29.  04 

12.24 

10.  53 

244.  80 

210.  60 

1959.... 

29.58 

28.76 

12.24 

10.53 

244.80 

210.60 

III.  DIFFERENCE  IN  LOANS 


Cents 

Percent 

Cents 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

1956 _ 

-0.  34 

-1 

-0.  61 

-5 

-12.20 

-5 

1957 _ 

-.24 

-1 

-1.  26 

-10 

-25.  20 

-10 

1958.... 

-.54 

-2 

-1.  71 

-14 

-34.  20 

-14 

1959.... 

-.82 

-3 

-1.  71 

-14 

-34.20 

-14 

1  Assumes  90  percent  loans  for  1956-58;  average  farm 
prices  for  1956  for  all  commodities  unchanged  from  1955, 
up  15  percent  for  1957,  up~20  percent  for  1958;  and  present 
parity  index  of  costs. 

2  Transitional  parity. 

3  Assumes  change  in  loan  to  new  basis  as  projected  by 
bill,  with  2 cents  lower  loan  due  to  this  change,  for 
cotton.  If  this  change  not  made,  difference  in  loan  rates 
would  be  slightly  different,  with  less  drop  in  new  parity 


Income  significance  of  extending  old 
parity  formula 


COMPARISON  OF  OLD  FORMULA  AND  1956 
TRANSITIONAL  PRICES 


Old 

for¬ 

mula 

Basis  Jan.  15, 
1956 

Unit 

Transi¬ 

tional 

parity 

prices 

Differ¬ 

ence 

$1.82 

2.  51 

$1.73 

2.38 

0.09 

Wheat . 

_ do _ 

.  13 

Pound. . 

.136 

.129 

.007 

Cotton,  upland.... 

...do _ 

.3522 

.3484 

.0038 

/ 
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The  equivalent  fgrm-income  loss  in  1956 
resulting  from  application  of  transitional 
parity  prices  in  1956  for  the  several  com¬ 
modities  Is: 


Unit 

Price 

cut 

per 

unit 

Billion 

units, 

1955 

produc¬ 

tion 

Equiv¬ 

alent 

income 

loss 

Com - - 

Wheat . . 

Bushel 
...do _ 

$0. 00 
.13 

3.2 

.9 

Million 

$288 

122 

Pound. _ 
--_do _ 

.007 

.0038 

•  1.6 
7.3 

11 

28 

Cotton,  upland—. 

449 

DEOP  IN  PARITY  PRICES  FROM  OLD  TO  NEW 
FORMULA 


Crop 

Old 

New 

Unit 

Dol¬ 

lars 

Per¬ 

cent 

for¬ 

mula 

for¬ 

mula 

Bushel  . 

$0.32 

13 

$2.  51 

$2.19 

___do _ 

.18 

10 

1.82 

1.64 

Pound.. 

.022 

16 

.136 

.114 

Cotton,  upland.. 

.—do - 

.0038 

1 

* 

.3522 

.3484 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  a  wish  to  reduce  the  total  farm 
income  in  this  country,  I  know  of  no  one 
factor  which  would  have  more  signifi¬ 
cance  in  doing  so  than  the  step  which  is 
being  contemplated  at  the  moment. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  amendment 
to  section  106  of  the  bill,  providing  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
a  thorough  study  of  possible  means  to 
improve  the  parity  formula,  meets  with 
approval. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  cite  figures 
showing  how  the  income  would  be  re¬ 
duced? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  the  end  of  the 
transitional  period,  for  example,  parity 
prices  for  wheat  would  be  down  13  per¬ 
cent,  or  32  cents  a  bushel. 

Corn  would  be  down  18  cents  a  bushel. 

Peanuts  would  be  down  a  little  more 
than  2  cents  a  pound. 

Cotton  would  be  down  about  three - 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  is  the  full 
maximum. 

In  the  first  year,  corn  support  levels 
would  be  down  7.3  cents;  wheat,  10  cents; 
peanuts,  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound;  upland  cotton  would  be  down 
about  three-one  hundredths  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 


All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  14  through 
22,  as  follows: 

PARITY  FORMULA 

SBC.  106.  Section  301  (a)  (1)  (G)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (providing  for  a  dual  parity  for¬ 
mula),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “as  of  any  date  during  the  6-year 
period  beginning  January  1,  1950.”  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough  study  of 
possible  methods  of  improving  the  parity 
formula  and  report  thereon,  with  his  recom¬ 
mendations,  to  Congress  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll/ 

Mr.  BIBLE  t  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  the  vote  on  this  amend¬ 
ment,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!.  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  If  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  Therefore,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  GORE  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
Were  he  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recorded  as  having 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FTtl- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  in  his 
State.  His  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  has  been 
announced  previously. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  44, 


nays  45, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 14 

Aiken 

Butler 

Gold-water 

Allott 

Capehart 

Green 

Anderson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Hickenlooper 

Barrett 

Cotton 

Holland 

Beall 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Bender 

Duff 

Ives 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Jenner 

Brlcker 

Flanders 

Kennedy 

Bush 

Frear 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Potter 

Stennis 

Malone 

Purtell 

Watkins 

Martin,  Iowa 

Saltonstall 

Welker 

Martin,  Pa. 

Smathers 

Wiley 

Fastore 

Smith,  Maine 

Williams 

Payne. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

NAYS— 45 

Barkley 

HU1 

Morse 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Murray 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neuberger 

Clements  - 

Kerr 

O’Mahoney 

Curtis 

Laird 

Robertson 

Daniel 

Langer 

Russell 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Schoeppel 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Symington 

George 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

Millikin 

Thye 

Hennings 

Monroney 

Young 

'NOT  VOTING— 

-7 

Bible 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Bridges 

Kefauver 

Fulbright 

Long 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  how  am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recorded  as  vot¬ 
ing  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  -Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  the  regular  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  recapitulate  the  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  recapitulated  the 
vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how  am 
I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recorded  as  vot¬ 
ing  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  how  am 
I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recorded  as  voting  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  the  regular  order? 
I  demand  the  regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  few  days 
ago,  when  a  request  for  the  regular  order 
was  made,  the  Chair  said  it  was  usually 
interpreted  rather  liberally.  However, 
the  regular  order  has  been  requested. 

On  the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  the  yeas  are  44;  the  nays  are  45. 
The  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 

pgj 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  On  this  question  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  requested  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the. 
table.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F’ulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 


1956 
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siana  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  detained  on  official 
business.  On  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  are  paired.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff] 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 49 


Barkley 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Neely 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neuberger 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O’Mahoney 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Clements 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Daniel 

Laird 

Russell 

Douglas 

Langer 

Scott 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Smathers 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Frear 

Mansfield 

Symington 

George 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McNamara 

Thye 

Green 

Millikin 

Young 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Hennings 

Morse 

NAYS — 42 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Martin,  Iowa 

Allott 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Pa. 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Barrett 

Eastland 

Payne 

Beall 

Flanders 

Potter 

Bender 

Goldwater 

Purtell 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Briefer 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bush 

Ives 

Stennis 

Butler 

Jenner 

Watkins 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Welker 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Malone 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 

-5 

Duff 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Fulbright 

Long 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  when  we  recessed  last  evening 
there  were  74  amendments  pending.  I 
asked  the  parliamentarian  to  find  out 
how  many  of  them  were  duplicates.  He 
tells  me  that  there  are  now  some  thirty- 
odd  amendments  at  the  desk.  I  should 
like  to  call  that  fact  to  the  attention  of 
individual  Senators.  In  the  event  they 
decide  not  to  call  up  their  amendmentSj 
I  hope  they  will  withdraw  them,  so  that 
we  can  plan  our  schedule  accordingly. 
If  many  of  the  thirty- odd  amendments 
are  not  to  be  called  up,  it  may  be  that 
we  will  be  able  to  avoid  a  session  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  shall  with¬ 
draw.  Then  I  have  another  one,  which 
I  shall  submit,  which  I  shall  take  about 
5  minutes  to  explain  to  the  Senate.  I 
hope  that  will  help  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

No.  46 - 13 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  If  other  Senators  will  emulate 
the  very  fine  example  set  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  am 
sure  we  will  make  progress  on  the  bill. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  3-9-56-E,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  30,  be¬ 
tween  lines  17  and  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  No  agricultural  commodity 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  to  be  in 
surplus  supply  shall  be  produced  on  any 
lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation  project 
hereafter  authorized  unless  such  lands  were 
used  for  the  production  of  such  commodity 
prior  to  the  construction  of  such  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  to  be  included,  in  all  reclamation  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  with  respect  to  Federal 
reclamation  projects  hereafter  authorized, 
such  provisions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  “Federal  irrigation  project”  means  any 
irrigation  project  subject  to  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (act  of  June  17,  1902,  32 
Stat.  388,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto) . 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  attendance  of  so  many  Sen¬ 
ators.  My  amendment  is  a  very  short 
one.  It  is  a  commonsense  amendment. 

At  the  outset  I  should  say  that  late 
yesterday  afternoon  I  was  recorded  as 
not  voting  on  the  amendment  designated 
“3-3-56-D”  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  I  was  in 
my  office  on  official  business,  holding  a 
hearing,  and  for  some  reason  the  bells 
did  not  ring  there.  I  came  to  the  floor 
as  soon  as  I  could.  If  I  had  been  able 
to  vote,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  join 
in  the  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  desired  to  make  this  state¬ 
ment  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  a 
simple  one.  As  most  Senators  know,  I 
have  had  some  distinct  ideas  as  to 
whether  the  soil  bank  will  work.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  it  will  work.  My  amend¬ 
ment,  in  effect,  asks  why  we  should  be 
taking  land  out  of  circulation  in  order  to 
do  away  with  farm  surpluses  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  bring  in  more  land,  and  in  that  way 
increase  surpluses. 

The  problem  is  very  simple.  If  we  are 
permitted  to  continue  to  bring  in  new 
lands,  the  soil-bank  provision  cannot 
and  will  not  work.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  projects  already  author¬ 
ized.  It  would  be  very  serious  indeed  for 
me  to  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  an  amend¬ 


ment  that  would  affect  that  situation. 
The  bill  dealing  with  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  basin  is  now  in  conference.  Un¬ 
der  any  reasonable  interpretation,  the 
amendment  cannot  affect  the  upper  Col¬ 
orado  River  Basin  with  respect  to  bring¬ 
ing  in  new  land.  I  am  informed  by 
most  reliable  sources,  including  distin¬ 
guished  colleagues  of  mine  who  have 
spent  months  and  months  working  on 
the  upper  Colorado  problem,  that  to 
bring  in  any  new  land  there  would  take 
from  15  to  20  years,  and  that  it  would 
take  at  least  25  years  to  bring  in  all  the 
productive  land. 

Certainly  I  have  no  objection  to  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  day  when  we  will  need 
more  farm  products.  However,  while  we 
are  trying  to  cut  surpluses  and  take  land 
out  of  production,  we  should  not  at  the 
same  time  bring  in  vast  areas  of  new 
production  land. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Senator’s  amendment  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  I  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  added  to  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  have  been  seriously 
considering  the  matter,  and  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Congress  should  not  take  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  I  have  consistenly 
supported  the  development  of  new  lands. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  that  every 
inch  of  new  tillable  land  made  available 
by  irrigation  should  be  promptly  put  to 
mass  production  during  the  first  year. 
I  realize  that  nearly  all  of  the  reclaimed 
land  on  which  we  are  putting  water  will 
be  needed  within  the  near  future  for 
production.  However,  if  we  can  develop 
our  production  program  systematically, 
as  the  Senator  suggests,  undoubtedly  it 
will  have  a  much  less  depressing  effect 
on  the  market  than  otherwise,  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  no  depressing  effect  at 
all.  I  believe  the  amendment  is  a  very 
good  one. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It 
is  very  fine  of  him  to  say  what  he  has 
said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  and  Mr.  WATKINS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who 
has  been  on  his  feet  some  time.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  in  urging  that  the 
amendment  be  incorporated  in  the  bill. 
I  agree  with  him  fully  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  for  one  Government  agency 
to  bring  into  production  new  land  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  seek  to  adopt  the  soil- 
bank  plan,  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  pay 
for  the  removal  of  other  surplus  land. 
The  proposal  certainly  can  be  described, 
as  the  Senator  said,  as  a  commonsense 
amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  appreciate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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He  is  a  commonsense  man,  and  I  am 
happy  that  he  joins  with  me  in  this 
amendment. 

Now,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  did  not  hear  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  terms  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  House  version  of  the  Colorado 
storage  bill,  there  is  a  provision  which  I 
believe  the  Senate  conferees  are  willing 
to  accept,  and  will  accept. 

This  is  the  wording: 

Provided  further.  That  for  a  period  of  10 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
no  water  from  any  participating  project  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  act  shall  be  delivered  to  any 
water  user  for  the  production  on  newly  irri¬ 
gated  lands  of  any  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  or  any  amendment  thereof,  if  the  total 
supply  of  such  commodity  for  the  marketing 
year  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would 
normally  be  marketed  is  in  excess  of  the 
normal  supply  as  defined  in  section  301  (b) 
(10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  calls  for  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  commodity  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

In  what  respect  does  the  Senator’s 
amendment  differ  from  that?  Is  there 
a  time  limit  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WELKER.  No,  there  is  not  a  time 
limit.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
the  rider  attached  to  the  upper  Colorado 
Basin  bill  will  answer  every  question 
involved,  because  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
we  might  not  need  new  land  within  a 
period  of  10  years.  I  am  not  worried 
about  hurting  the  upper  Colorado  Basin 
people,’ because  if  that  should  happen  I 
would  be  the  first,  when  we  needed  ad¬ 
ditional  agricultural  products,  to  ask  im¬ 
mediately  that  water  be  supplied  to  the 
productive  land. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  So  far  as  the  upper 
Colorado  Basin  land  is  concerned,  I  am 
quite  sure  it  will  not  be  producing  any 
of  the  basic  crops  which  are  in  surplus. 
It  is  expensive  to  produce  that  type  of 
crops  on  irrigated  land,  particularly 
when  we  consider  what  we  have  to  pay 
for  reclamation  project  water.  It  is  also 
a  well-known  fact  that  it  takes  many 
years  to  develop  a  reclamation  project 
after  water  is  once  put  on  the  land,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  new  land. 

I  invite  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  more  than  132,000 
acres  of  new  land  in  the  project  that  will 
be  applied  to  cultivation.  It  was  felt 
that  at  least  for  10  years  the  land  will 
not  be  productive.  Considerable  water 
will  have  to  be  used  to  aid  farms  which 
now  have  a  limited  supply  of  water.  At 
one  time  the  farmers  thought  they  had 
enough,  but  now  they  do  not  have 
enough.  The  project  would  supply  sup¬ 
plemental  water  for  those  farms. 

For  the  most  part,  they  do  not  produce 
crops  which  are  in  surplus.  They  pro¬ 
duce  hay,  forage  crops,  and  such  things. 
They  produce  some  small  grains,  such 
as  barely  and  oats,  and  some  wheat,  but 
it  is  not  the  type  of  wheat  that  is  manu¬ 
factured  into  flour.  We  are  in  a  section 
where  feeder  cattle  are  produced  and  we 
need  these  additional  forage  crops.  We 
grow  many  vegetables  and  some  fruits. 


But  on  the  irrigated  farms  we  do  not 
produce  any  considerable  quantity  of 
wheat,  and  practically  no  corn.  Of 
course  we  do  not  attempt  to  produce 
crops  that  are  not  of  the  type  that  are 
readily  grown  in  that  area. 

I  did  not  catch  the  complete  terms  of 
the  Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  clerk  read  my 
amendment  again. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  it  is  in  line  with 
what  has  already  been  adopted  on  the 
House  side,  which  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
conferees  are  willing  to  accept,  I  would 
not  have  any  objection. 

Mr,  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  my  amendment  reread? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCarthy  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  desire  that  the  entire  amendment 
be  read? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  again  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  30,  be¬ 
tween  lines  17  and  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  No  agricultural  commodity 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  to  be  in 
surplus  supply  shall  be  produced  on  any 
lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation  project 
hereafter  authorized  unless  such  lands  were 
used  for  the  production  of  such  commodity 
prior  to  the  construction  of  such  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  to  be  included,  in  all  reclamation  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  with  respect  to  Federal 
reclamation  projects  hereafter  authorized, 
such  provisions  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  “Federal  irrigation  project”  means  any 
irrigation  project  subject  to  the  Federal  rec¬ 
lamation  laws  (act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat. 
388,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple¬ 
mentary  thereto) . 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  take  snap  judgment  on  an 
amendment  of  this  type.  In  one  sense 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  harmful;  in  an¬ 
other  sense  it  might  possibly  be  harm¬ 
ful.  I  might  favor  it  if  the  amendment 
contained  a  time  limit,  the  same  as  the 
House  provision  in  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  bill  to  which  I  have  called 
attention. 

Mr.  WELKER.  We  j  ust  heard  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  say  that  we  can  soon  have  full 
production. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Of  course,  we  hope 
the  conference  report  will  spon  be  before 
this  body - 

Mr.  WELKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him,  I  had  hoped 
we  would  have  it  before  us  today  so  that 
we  could  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter 
over.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in  this 
matter.  In  my  opinion,  the  amend¬ 


ment  is  very  simple,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  be  hurt  by  it.  My  own  State 
of  Idaho  is  a  great  reclamation  State, 
and  I  would  hesitate  to  hurt  that  State 
as  I  would  the  neighboring  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  general  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  on  it.  There  were  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  House  committee.  The  bill 
placed  rather  sweeping  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
this  project. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Would  it  give  him  any  comfort  if  I  in¬ 
serted  after  the  word  “hereafter’’,  on 
line  5  of  the  first  page,  the  words  “after 
July  1,  1956.” 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
fer  to  projects  authorized  after  that 
date? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  would  not  object 
to  that.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  which  is  in  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  committee.  It  do  not 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Secretary 
has  any  objection  to  the  amendment;  at 
least,  he  did  not  indicate  any  when  he 
was  before  the  committee.  I  think  that 
if  we  fix  a  time  limit  comparable  to  that 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  sug¬ 
gested,  it  would  not  be  objectionable. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  the  provision 
will  be  in  force.  It  will  function  only 
so  long  as  there  are  surpluses.  The 
legislative  intent  is  very  clear.  It  the 
matter  goes  to  conference,  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  can  write  in  whatever 
necessary  change  may  be  pointed  out  as 
being  essential  to  safeguard  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER. .  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  -  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  is  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  examine  the  amendment 
completely,  but  I  am  interested  in  some 
of  the  possible  implications.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  pending  before  it  a  so-called  Washoe 
project  bill,  which  will  be,  roughly,  a 
multiple-purpose  project  for  power,  flood 
control,  and  some  irrigation.  It  will 
furnish  an  additional,  supplemental 
water  supply  for  some  50,000  acres.  It 
will  bring  into  cultivation  an  additional 
5,000  acres,  which  is  a  very  small  amount 
of  acreage. 

The  crops  grown  in  the  two  valleys  to 
be  served  by  the  Washoe  project  ^re  very 
much  comparable  to  the  crops  to  be 
raised  on  the  lands  to  be  served  by  the 
upper  Colorado  project.  None  of  these 
crops  at  present  are  in  surplus;  they  are 
largely  fodder — alfalfas,  hays,  and  timo¬ 
thies,  none  of  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  is  now  in  surplus. 
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But  I  have  some  question  about  the 
proposed  section  310,  paragraph  (b) , 
which  reads: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause 
to  be  Included,  In  all  reclamation  contracts 
entered  Into  with  respect  to  Federal  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  hereafter  authorized,  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

I  am  wondering  what  that  particular 
section  might  do  as  to  the  securing  of 
satisfactory  repayment  contracts.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  future  condition 
precedent  would  be  set,  namely,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  determine 
on  October  1,  each  year,  the  particular 
crops  which  are  in  surplus ;  then  the  par¬ 
ticular  new  land  to  be  brought  into  cul¬ 
tivation  would  not  be  eligible.  I  feel  the 
entire  amendment  needs  more  study  and 
very  careful  analysis.  I  believe  it  has 
dangerous  implications. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  reason  for  the 
inclusion  of  paragraph  (b)  in  section  301 
was  not  only  to  provide  some  legislative 
history  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  also 
to  show  that  we  meant  business;  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  did  not  want  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  to  be  brought  into  production 
with  the  help  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  were 
removing  from  production  lands  that  do 
not  affect  the  Senator’s  State.  Since  I 
am  from  a  State  which  is  a  neighbor  of 
the  Senator’s  State  of  Nevada,  I  cannot 
assure  him  what  the  effect  will  be  on  his 
State.  But  if  there  will  be  any  harmful 
effect,  then,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  in  connection  with  his  State,  I  shall 
be  the  first  to  help  the  Senator  in  al¬ 
leviating  any  damage  done  to  his  State. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  common-sense 
amendment.  The  American  people  are 
not  going  to  stand  for  a  so-called  soil 
bank  provision,  which  will  take  the  land 
out  of  production  at  tremendous  expense, 
and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  put  land 
into  production  at  tremendous  expense. 

I  believe  agriculture  as  a  whole  will 
grow  as  a  result  of  this  very  simple 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  there  is 
considerable  significance  and  perhaps 
some  merit  in  the  general  theory  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But  I  think 
also  there  are  some  far-reaqhing  implica¬ 
tions  in  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  been  sufficiently 
studied  by  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

As  I  read  the  Senator’s  amendment,  it 
provides,  in  paragraph  (a)  : 

No  agricultural  commodity  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply 
shall  be  produced — • 

That  does  not  merely  provide  for  with¬ 
holding  any  benefit  payments,  but  it  lays 
down  a  mandate  that  the  commodities 
shall  not  be  produced.  It  may  be  that 
some  commodity  will  be  in  long  supply 
this  year  and  next,  while  it  may  be  in 
short  supply  3  years  from  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  would 
be  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  vast  additional  powers 
which  perhaps  more  properly  belong  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  in  dealing  with  the  reclamation 
project  phase  of  the  situation.  I  think 
some  dislocations  of  the  economy  of  the 
country  might  occur,  which  I  am  certain 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  not  want  to  see  brought  about. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  was  mere¬ 
ly  raising  the  question — the  Senator  hav¬ 
ing  brought  this  proposal  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate — whether  in  the  bill 
at  this  time,  without  an  adequate  study 
having  been  made,  any  such  broad  power 
should  be  conferred,  such  as  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  giving  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  believe,  as  was  stated  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  that  if  an  adequate  study  were 
made  of  the  provision  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  there  would  not  be  any  conflict, 
and  both  of  them  could  agree  upon  the 
intent  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  gone  along  with  the  agricultural 
people,  but  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  soil-bank  plan 
unless  we  come  to  a  commonsense  reali¬ 
zation  of  our  problem. 

I  have  received  from  my  State  one 
petition  with  several  thousand  names 
attached,  objecting  to  the  idea  of  a  soil- 
bank  plan,  at  the  same  time,  new  land  is 
being  brought  into  production. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  would  not  take  effect  for  10,  15,  yes, 
even  25  years;  but  it  would  be  a  safe¬ 
guard,  and  would  keep  the  idea  of 
throwing  away  Federal  funds  from 
reaching  right  into  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
matter,  both  in  the  field  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  great  many  Senators  had  the 
idea  of  putting  into  effect  a  plan  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  covered  in  his  amendment. 
As  I  understand  the  amendment  “here¬ 
after”  projects  also  are  authorized. 
That  being  so,  if  the  building  of  dams 
is  to  be  authorized,  their  construction 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
future.  We  must  realize  that. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  also  that 
in  the  bill  itself  we  are  trying  to  provide 
for  a  reduction  of  some  of  the  surplus 
commodities.  In  order  to  do  that,  we 
are  saying  to  the  farmers  who  grow  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  “If  you  will  stop  rais¬ 
ing  this  commodity  or  that  commodity, 
the  Government  will  pay  you  an  amount 
of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
crop  which  you  would  produce  on  that 
land.” 

The  question  arose  in  my  mind,  and 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  other  per¬ 
sons,  as  to  how  such  a  program  could 
be  carried  out,  while  at  the  same  time 
Congress  might  be  authorizing  the  farm¬ 
ers  elsewhere  to  raise  the  commodities 
which  already  were  in  surplus. 


I  think  the  Senator’s  amendment  is 
a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  author  of  the  amendment  how 
a  situation  like  this  would  be  handled. 
In  Arizona  we  have  the  Salt  River  Val¬ 
ley  project.  Suppose  it  were  desired  to 
extend  the  Salt  River  Valley  project  by 
another  20,000  acres  under  its  irrigation 
system.  Would  not  the  Senator’s 
amendment  prohibit  that? 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  very  true.  It 
would,  I  believe,  and  I  think  it  should. 
If  not,  the  amendment  is  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  After  all, 
a  soil-bank  program  is  under  considera¬ 
tion;  let  us  not  forget  that.  I  am  not 
sold  upon  the  soil  bank  because,  on  the 
other  hand,  other  surpluses  will  be 
brought  into  existence,  and  it  is  the  sur¬ 
pluses  which  are  causing  the  dilemma  in 
the  farm  economy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  knows  as  well  as  I  know 
that  the  reason  for  the  surpluses  in  this 
country  is  the  high  rigid  parity-price 
supports;  it  is  not  the  irrigated  lands. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  language  of 
this  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  that  the  general  thought 
about  the  amendment  is  a  good  one,  but 
it  actually  restricts  the  irrigated  areas 
of  the  West  to  the  sizes  they  are  now. 

The  Senator  used  the  word  “here¬ 
after.”  “Hereafter”  is  a  long,  long  time. 
Most  of  our  projects  in  Arizona  are  com¬ 
pleted.  We  will  probably  have  one  more 
project  completed  in  the  State  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  but  we  have  been  working  on  that 
project  for  almost  30  years. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  suggesting  that  a  neighboring 
State  be  penalized  because  of  the  actions 
of  Congress,  which  for  10  long  years,  as 
I  said  before,  has  favored  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  stupid  policy  of  high, 
rigid  price  supports. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  the  State  of  Arizona  and  by 
other  Senators.  He  is  eminently  right, 
but  again  I  say  we  are  going  to  have 
to  be  realistic  in  order  to  get  a  sound 
farm  program  or  a  sound  farm  bill.  The 
American  people — even  the  people  in 
Arizona — are  not  going  to  “buy”  the 
idea  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  dig 
down  into  their  pockets  to  raise  tax 
money  to  expand  irrigation  projects  by 
20,000  or  50,000  more  acres  when,  by 
like  token,  we  are  talking  today  about 
the  soil  bank  and  about  paying  out  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  again. 

We  have  the  assurance  from  the  rank¬ 
ing  Senator  on  agriculture  that  this  is  a 
temporary  matter.  We  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  distinguished  leader  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  is  handling 
the  measure  for  the  chairman - 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  heard  on 
this  floor  time  and  again,  and  before  I 
came  to  this  body  I  read  and  heard  time 
and  again,  about  these  temporary  meas¬ 
ures.  I  have  never  seen  Congress  enact 
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temporary  measures.  We  have  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  the  shelves  of  our  li¬ 
braries  filled  with  temporary  laws.  The 
proposal  uses  the  word  “hereafter.” 
“Hereafter”  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I 
appreciate  the  thinking  behind  his  pro¬ 
posal.  I  say  I  think  the  thinking  has  a 
lot  of  good  to  it.  But  why  penalize  the 
irrigated  States  of  the  West  because  of 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  United  States 
Congress?  We  are  not  adding  to  the 
surpluses.  We  are  not  producing  crops 
in  those  States  that  are  in  competition 
with  other  crops,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  and  the  Lord  knows  we 
do  not  grow  the  great  amount  of  cotton 
which  is  grown  in  this  country.  But  we 
would  in  effect  be  saying  to  Arizona, 
Utah,  Colorado,  California - 

Mr.  WELKER.  And  Idaho. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  all  of  the  western  rec¬ 
lamation  States— and  there  are  17  of 
them — “You  fellows  have  done  a  good  job 
of  reclamation,  but  because  Congress  has 
been,  in  my  judgment,  a  little  careless 
with  regard  to  high  parity,  you  have  to 
pay  the  penalty.”  I  do  not  think  the  17 
Western  States  should  be  the  whipping 
boy  because  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  WELKER.  In  answer  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  I  am  trying  to  make  the 
Western  States  the  whipping  boy  of  any¬ 
body.  I  think  I  love  the  West  as  much 
as  anyone  in  the  Senate.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  single  out  the  Western 
States,  whose  citizens  I  know  to  be  great 
people.  They  know  the  reason  why  we 
have  these  surpluses.  They  know  the 
reason  why  we  have  this  tremendous 
problem  today.  But  I  say  if  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  be  a  time  limit,  I  shall 
go  along  with  that  suggestion,  so  the 
citizens  in  the  Senator’s  State  will  not  be 
worried.  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  I  said  before,  I 
am  in  general  sympathy  with  the 
amendment.  However,  I  should  like  to 
read  the  first  part  of  the  amendment 
to  show  how  sweeping  it  is  and  how  it 
might  apply: 

No  agricultural  commodity — 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  majority  leader.  If  he  is  against 
the  amendment,  he  has  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  I  am  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  time  for  the  opposition. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  time  for 
the  opposition  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator,  but  I  have  yielded  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  thought  we  could 
limit  debate  if  a  definite  time  limit  were 
fixed.  I  do  not  want  the  word  “here¬ 


after”  to  lose  something  for  the  people 
out  in  the  West. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  wanted  to  point  out  is  that  a  time 
limitation  alone  would  not  cure  the  de¬ 
fects  in  the  amendment.  The  amend¬ 
ment  reads: 

No  agricultural  commodity  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance 
•with  subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply 
shall  be  produced  on  any  lands  within  any 
Federal  irrigation  project  hereafter  author¬ 
ized  unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the 
production  of  such  commodity  prior  to  the 
construction  of  such  project. 

That  is  sweeping.  It  provides  that 
nothing  could  be  produced  on  that  land. 
A  number  of  farmers  may  be  raising 
turkeys  as  one  of  their  major  6rops,  and 
may  wish  to  grow  a  little  wheat  and 
corn  to  help  feed  those  birds.  Under  the 
amendment,  they  could  not  do  even  that. 
The  amendment  is  too  sweeping.  I 
think  it  needs  more  study.  In  Idaho 
the  same  thing  would  apply.  If  new 
projects  are  authorized,  farmers  on 
those  lands  may  want  to  raise  some  ani¬ 
mals.  They  will  want  to  feed  the  few 
products  they  produce  on  that  land  to 
their  animals,  because  that  is  one  way 
they  would  have  of  making  a  living. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
repayment  contracts  are  to  be  rewritten. 
In  other  words,  the  amendment  would 
force  farmers  to  buy  on  the  market  some 
corn  and  wheat  to  help  feed  the  tur¬ 
keys  they  would  be  raising  on  the  same 
land  on  which  they  would  grow  those 
crops. 

They  will  want  to  raise  their  animals 
and  feed  them  so  they  can  sell  them 
on  the  market,  particularly  those  that 
are  feeders.  Grain  may  be  needed  to 
carry  them  over  the  long,  hard  winter. 

The  amendment  goes  too  far.  If  it 
could  be  kept  within  bounds,  I  would  not 
oppose  it  at  all,  because  we  have  the 
same  idea  in  substance  as  far  as  the 
Colorado  River  project  is  concerned,  as 
shown  by  the  language  I  read  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago.  That  goes  as  far  as  it  ought 
to  go. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  general 
principle  that  no  more  crops  that  would 
be  in  competition  with  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  should  be  -grown.  However,  the 
amendment  states  that  the  farmers  can¬ 
not  produce  such  crops,  so  that  the  farm-, 
ers  can  use  them  to  fatten  sheep,  and 
perhaps  pork,  although  there  is  not  much 
of  that  kind  of  meat  grown.  But  the 
farmers  on  the  lands  we  are  discussing 
will  want  to  use  the  products  grown  on 
the  farms  right  on  their  own  lands. 
They  may  be  a  long  way  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
pay  the  cost  of  shipping.  It  may  be  too 
expensive  to  transport  by  truck  to  a 
railroad  station.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  realizes  what  the  amendment  would 
do  to  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  the  situation 
as  he  has  described  it  is  not  quite  accu¬ 
rate,  for  this  reason:  We  are  speaking 
now  of  lands  that  are  not  and  will  not 
be  in  production  unless  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  Inte¬ 


rior  Department,  spends  money  to  bring 
them  into  production.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  farm  families  that  will  be 
deprived  of  producing  crops.  That  land 
is  not  productive  now.  Why  should  we 
spend  money  to  bring  into  production 
20,000  acres  in  Utah,  or  some  other  State, 
that  will  produce  crops  which  are  in 
surplus,  and  then  pay  farmers  in  another 
State  to  take  20,000  acres  out  of  pro¬ 
duction? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  not  what  it 
does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  opposition  yield  me  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  some  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  but  I  wanted  also  to  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  to  be  reasonable  in  this  matter, 
because,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  commonsense 
amendment.  A  moment  ago  we  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
describe  the  upper  Colorado  Basin  bill, 
which  proposes  to  bring  new  lands  into 
production.  There  is  a  protective  fea¬ 
ture  in  that  bill  which  covers  a  10-year 
period.  The  turkeys  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  are  going  to  get  thirsty 
and  the  chickens  are  going  to  get  hun¬ 
gry,  some  time  within  the  next  10  years, 
so,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  go  overboard  and  cut  in  half  the 
limitation  provided  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  bill,  and  limit  the  time  which 
would  be  covered  by  my  amendment  to 
5  years.  Does  that  make  sense? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Well,  that  would 
help. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Ten  years  is  the 
period  provided  in  the  bill  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah.  For  the  last  2  years 
the  Senator  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
bringing  the  Colorado  River  project  into 
existence.  He  agreed  to  a  period  of  10 
years  in  his  bill.  I  am  offering  the  Sen¬ 
ator  a  5-year  period.  I  hope  that  will 
be  satisfactory,  because  I  hope  and  pray 
that  when  we  have  a  sensible  farm  bill 
there  will  be  no  more  surpluses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Chair  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  modifying  his  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  willing  to  mod¬ 
ify  it  if  the  opposition  is  willing  to  take 
the  amendment.  Otherwise  I  want  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  and  I  want  a  knock¬ 
down  and  drag-out  settlement. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  that  long. 

I  desire  to  supplement  and  approve 
entirely  what  has  been  said  by  my  col¬ 
league  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mi’. 
Watkins]. 

This  amendment  is  utterly  imprac¬ 
tical;  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  simply  a 
blanket  prohibition  that  would  interfere 
with  my  irrigation  development  of  any 
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kind,  so  long  as  the  amendment  re¬ 
mained  on  the  statute  books.  The 
amendment  would  require  that  such  a 
provision  be  written  into  contracts  af¬ 
fecting  the  land,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  only  commonsense  to  say  that 
if  there  is  any  new  land  coming  in,  it 
will  not  come  in  during  the  life  of  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
stating  a  fact. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Does  the  Senator 


come  in  when  we  are  taking  land  across 
the  fence  out  of  production? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  If  the  land  were  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  that  would  be  in  compe¬ 
tition,  that  might  be  different.  But  the 
amount  produced  would  be  insignificant 
during  the  lifetime  of  this  bill;  and  in 
ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no  real 
competition  between  the  irrigated  lands 
in  the  West  and  the  lands  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  crops  that  are  in  surplus.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  knows  that. 

Mr.  WELKER.  If  the  amendment  is 
insignificant,  why  does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  object  to  it? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Because  it  is  useless, 
and  because  it  is  utterly  a  waste  of  time, 
paper,  and  ink  to  print  it.  That  is  what 
I  think  about  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  to  go  back  to 
Arizona  and  tell  the  taxpayers  of  Ari¬ 
zona  that  the  amendment  is  useless  and 
a  waste  of  time,  paper,  and  ink,  because 
in  that  case  the  Senator  has  not  read 
the  amendment  and  has  not  studied  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  my  conclusion. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Then  the  Senator  has 
not  studied  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  rise  in 
defense  of  my  senior  colleague,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  is  practically  the  father  of 
western  reclamation;  and  I  resent  the 
suggestion  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  my  senior  colleague  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  We  who 
represent  Arizona  know  something  about 
reclamation;  Arizona  had  the  first  proj¬ 
ect  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  I  do  not 
think  it  is  proper  for  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  use  Arizona  and  the  other  irri¬ 
gation  States  as  a  whipping  boy — and 
I  say  it  again — for  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  any 
Senator  yield  to  me  time  in  which  to 
reply? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
;wish  to  say  calmly  that  there  is  no  virtue 


in  the  amendment,  because  this  bill  is  a 
1-year  measure;  yet  the  amendment 
would  include  many  restrictions  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
to  apply.  However,  we  know  we  shall 
have  another  farm  bill  in  another  year. 
So  it  is  a  perfect  waste  of  time  to  write 
such  an  amendment  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
father  of  reclamation  yield  1  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  no¬ 
where  in  the  bill  is  there  a  statement  that 
it  is  a  1-year  bill;  any  Senator  who  has 
studied  the  bill  knows  that. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 


;that  we  pass  one  of  these  farm  relief 
.bills  every  year?  Has  not  Congress  done 
rthat  every  year  since  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  never 
before  have  I  seen  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  such  as  the  pending  one,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  soil  bank,  and  thus  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  large  sums  of  money  which 
will  be  spent  to  take  land  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  pay  the  landowners  there¬ 
for.  My  amendment  simply  will  see  to  it 
that  new  land  is  not  brought  into  culti¬ 
vation  under  the  reclamation  law,  at 
huge  expense  to  the  taxpayers,  as  against 
the  opposite  effect  of  the  soil  bank. 

Where  in  the  bill  is  there  a  1-year  lim¬ 
itation,  Mr.  President?  I  have  proposed 
a  5 -year  limitation.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  great  State  of  Arizona  is  crying.  I 
love  Arizona,  and  I  wish  to  see  Arizona 
prosper.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  see  this 
plan  applied  to  any  particular  State  as  a 
political  issue  when  my  State  can  be  hurt 
just  as  much  as  Arizona  or  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  in  which  I  desire 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

As  I  understand  his  amendment,  it 
does  not  apply  to  any  projects  which 
previously  have  been  authorized.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So,  before  the 
amendment  would  go  into  application, 
the  Congress  would  have  to  authorize 
new  projects;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question;  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  not  yet  cleared  up  one  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  ;  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
one  of  the  things  to  which  I  am  object¬ 
ing,  in  the  case  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  is  that  under  it,  we  would  not  be 


allowed  to  expand  our  present  projects, 
some  of  which  have  been  in  authorization 
for  45  years. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
whether  his  amendment  precluded  the 
expansion  of,  let  us  say,  the  Salt  River 
project  or  the  Welton-Mohawk  project. 
He  said,  “Yes,”  that  the  amendment 
would  preclude  their  expansion.  The 
Welton-Mohawk  project  has  been  au¬ 
thorized,  but  the  entire  acreage  has  not 
been  brought  in,  as  yet. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  is 
in  error. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  did  answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Perhaps  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  understood.  But  the  first 
section  applies  to  Federal  irrigation 
projects  hereafter  authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  on  the  last  point,  that  I  did  not 
understand  the  question  which  was  pro¬ 
pounded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask 
a  question.  Instead,  I  wish  to  say  that 
if  a  project  is  authorized - 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  bear  with  me, 
I  have  only  3  minutes.  I  should  like  to 
use  2  of  them.  Then,  if  I  have  any  time 
left,  I  shall  not  mind  yielding  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  the  point  which  has  been  raised. 
However,  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
does  not  wish  to  yield  to  me  at  this 
time,  I  shall  wait;  we  shall  be  here  all 
day,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
matter,  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden  and 
Mr.  Goldwater],  and  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins]. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  adopt 
an  amendment  such  as  the  one  now 
pending,  we  would  penalize  the  Western 
States — which  are  reclamation  States 
and  are  irrigation  States — so  far  as  the 
future  development  of  our  country  was 
concerned.  All  of  us  should  keep  in 
mind  that.,  even  though  the  Western 
States  are  irrigation  States,  all  the  ir¬ 
rigation  work  has  not  been  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  great  majority  of  the  work — par¬ 
ticularly  in  my  own  State;  in  the  case 
of  Colorado,  this  is  true  of  85  percent  of 
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the  work — has  been  done  by  individuals 
in  their  private  capacity,  by  the  men 
who  dug  the  ditches  with  their  own 
hands  and  their  own  teams  of  horses, 
and  so  forth. 

We  cannot  sell  out  the  West;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  future  develop¬ 
ment,  we  cannot  sell  out  those  States  in 
the  way  now  proposed,  and  thus  make 
those  States — I  do  not  like  to  say  make 
them  a  whipping  boy,  but  that  is  what  we 
really  would  be  doing  if  we  were  to  adopt 
such  an  amendment.  Then,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  Would  penalize  them  for  what 
has  been  a  bad  agricultural  policy  in  the 
Congress ;  and  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the 
result  of  two  things:  First,  high,  rigid 
supports;  second,  support  of  what  are 
called  and  designated  by  the  Congress — 
but  erroneously  so — basic  commodities. 
Mr.  President,  they  are  not  basic  com¬ 
modities;  and  the  sooner  the  Congress 
recognizes  that  fact,  the  sooner  we  shall 
have  a  sound  farm  program. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
from  a  reclamation  State.  California 
gives  grateful  thanks  to  the  United 
States  for  the  assistance  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  to  the  people  of 
my  State  in  various  areas  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  great  reclamation  projects  to 
promote  the  public  good. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  an  amendment 
which,  insofar  as  future  reclamation 
projects  are  concerned,  would  treat  lands 
in  new  Federal  projects  on  the  basis  of 
second-class  citizenship.  I  vigorously 
object  to  this  amendment  which  would 
penalize  some  farmlands,  those  in  recla¬ 
mation  projects,  but  which  would  not  at 
all  affect  other  farmlands  such  as  those 
benefiting  by  Federal  fllood-control  as¬ 
sistance.  To  be  fair,  the  amendment 
should  operate  on  all  lands  in  the  same 
fashion. 

But  I  wish  particularly  to  talk  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
those  from  the  Southern  States,  espec¬ 
ially.  I  wish  to  have  them  recall  that 
there  is  a  bill  now  in  the  Congress — in¬ 
deed,  there  is  now  such  a  bill  before  a 
conference  committee  of  the  Congress — 
providing  for  Federal  assistance  under 
reclamation  law,  not  alone  to  the  recla¬ 
mation  States  of  the  West,  but  also  to 
the  States  which  my  colleagues  from  the 
Southern  States  have  the  honor  of  repre¬ 
senting— States  in  other  sections  of  our 
land,  as  distinguished  from  the  Western 
States  alone. 

Inasmuch  as  this  legislation,  embody¬ 
ing  Federal  assistance  for  small  proj¬ 
ects  across  the  Nation,  would  be  a  part 
of  the  reclamation  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  landholders  of  other  States, 
as  well  as  those  of  reclamation  States, 
would  bear  this  unjust  burden  were  this 
amendment  to  be  adopted.  Before  ris¬ 
ing  and  speaking  in  favor  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  before  voting  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  tacking  it  onto  the  farm  bill, 
I  suggest  that  Senators  take  a  sober  sec¬ 
ond  look  at  this  proposal,  and,  observing 


its  unjust  implications,  will  join  me  in 
opposing  it. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Lousiana 
knows  that  his  able  colleague  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Long],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs,  is  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  so-called  small  proj¬ 
ects  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  benefits  for  his  State  and  its 
sister  States,  as  well  as  for  the  western 
reclamation  States. 

Mr.  El  .TENDER.  I  understand  that 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  that  pro¬ 
vision,  and  that  it  will  be  stricken  from 
the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  remain  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
that  provision,  and  favored  assistance  to 
the  Senator’s  State  and  other  nonrecla¬ 
mation  States  as  well  as  to  the  Western 
States,  as  a  further  reason  why  he,  as 
well  as  I,  should  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  placed  in  the  bill  as  a  result  r>f  the 
efforts  of  my  colleague.  It  may  be 
stricken  out.  Perhaps  I  am  in  error.  I 
hope  it  will  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  was  one  of  the  co¬ 
sponsors  in  the  Senate  of  the  legislation 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I 
am  on  the  conference  committee.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  that  there  is  no 
objection  from  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  inclusion  of  the  other  31 
States.  There  is  no  opposition  whatso¬ 
ever  from  any  member  of  the  committee 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  other  31  States 
in  legislation  which  will  be  substantially 
the  same  as  that  with  respect  to  the 
western  reclamation  States. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  no 
complementary  laws  on  the  books  of 
most  of  the  States  whereby  such  legis¬ 
lation  could  be  made  applicable  to  those 
States  at  the  present  time.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  concerned 
with  is  separating  the  two  pieces  of  leg¬ 
islation  and  bringing  forth  legislation 
for  the  other  31  States  when  such  legis¬ 
lation  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  States  to  qualify  later,  even 
though  the  bill  were  passed? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  an  extremely 
difficult  problem,  because  the  water  law; 
which  is  applicable  to  the  Western  States 
is  based  upon  the  right  of  appropriation. 
The  water  law  applicable  to  the  other 
States  is  under  the  riparian  theory  of  wa¬ 
ter  law.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  write 
legislation  at  this  time,  in  the  absence 
of  appropriation-right  law  in  the  other 
States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  1  more  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  I  minute 
to  my  colleague.  I  remind  him  that  it  is 
nearly  time  for  th6  previously  announced 


visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]  if 
he  would  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendment  and  permitting  not  only  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
but  also  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  consider  in  bill  form 
what  I  am  sure  are  the  logical  reasons 
which  prompted  the  Senator  to  offer  his 
amendment.  I  ask  in  complete  good 
faith  if  he  would  consider  withdrawing 
it  so  that  our  two  committees  may  study 
the  problem,  and  bring  to  the  Senate  a 
fair  proposal  on  this  difficult  matter. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
answer  that  question  in  1  second.  The 
answer  is  “No.” 


Visit  to  the  senate  of  his 

\  EXCELLENCY  JOHN  ALOYSIUS 
^COSTELLO,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 

IRELAND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  quorum  call,  the  time  for  which 
shallVbe  charged  to  neither  side,  the 
Senate  may  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  caN  of  the  Chair,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
escort  our  distinguished  visitor,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  to.  the 
Chamber! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absenceXof  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  calithe  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names :  \ 


Aiken 

FuJbright 

Millikln 

Allott 

George 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Golqwater 

Morse 

Barkley 

Gore\ 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Green 

Murray 

Beall 

Hayden 

Neely 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hiekenlpoper 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hill  \ 

Pastore 

Brlcker 

Holland  \ 

Payne 

Bridges 

Hruska  \ 

Potter 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Butler 

Ives  \ 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Jackson  \ 

Russell 

Capehart 

Jenner  \ 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Ter. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.C 

.  Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy  \ 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kerr  ' 

i  Smith,  Maine 

Clements 

Knowland 

\  Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

\Sparkman 

Curtis 

Laird 

Btennis 

Daniel 

Danger 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

■Aye 

Duff 

Malone 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Weaker 

Eastland 

Martin,  Iowa 

WilVy 

Ellender 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

YouAg 

Flanders 

McClellan 

Frear 

McNamara 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  qubrum  is 
present.  \ 

The  Chair  appoints  the  SenatoA  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Knowland  ]\  the 
committee  to  escort  our  distinguished 
visitor  into  the  Senate.  Under  the  previ¬ 
ous  order,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  \ 
Thereupon  (at  2  o’clock  and  31  mint 
utes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub\ 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  * 
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verjt  Impatient  to  see  you  and  hope  it  will 
not  Be  long  before  we  meet. 

Youiig  most  sincerely  and  affectionately. 

R.  F. 

I  have\eferred  Charles  to  this  letter. 

P.  S.— I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  have  lost 
two  ships  ( N  the  Augusta  a  sixty-four  and 
the  Merlin  a  snoop  of  ?  guns  which  were  both 
burned  the  fiAt  by  accident  the  2nd  by 
ourselves  to  present  her  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  perfidious  foe.  Commodore 
Harlewood  (who  wasfa  boatswain  in  our  serv¬ 
ice)  commands  the  NAmerican  fleet  and  I 
think  makes  no  verN. contemptible  figure 
upon  the  occasion.  Sin,  John  is  writing  a 
desponding  letter  to  Lord  Grower.  God  knows 
what  measures  we  shall  prn^ue.  I  hope  Sir 
W.  Hoe  will  only  think  of  securing  his 
army  for  it  will  be  a  provoking,  think' to  lose 
an  arm  or  a  leg  after  the  ganNis  UP- 

Adieu. 

Philadelphia,  January  3/SX778. 

Mr  Dear  Brother:  I  write  to  you  though 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  make  my  Hitter 
Worth  sending,  but  as  it  is  the  only  meajis 
of  conversing  with  one’s  friends  in  absem 
I  think  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  ol 
satisfaction  in  it;  New  York  has  one  great 
advantage  over  this  place  for  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  because  one  has  opportunities  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  Europe  the  whole  year,  which  is 
not  the  case  here,  we  have  not  yet  received 
our  October  and  November  letters;  which 
we  know  are  arrived  at  New  York  but  which 
Sir  H.  Clinton  did  not  think  it  safe  to  send 
here  so  early  in  the  year;  one  ship  has  fallen 
into  the  enemy’s  hands  already  by  means 
of  the  ice,  in  which  there  was  a  very  valu¬ 
able  cargo  of  stores,  baggage  and  clothing, 
there  is  always  a  little  naval  war  going  on 
in  the  river,  by  land  we  are  very  quiet,  our 
winter  quarters  are  peaceable,  and  in  some 
degree  plentiful,  at  least  in  comparison  with 
what  might  have  been  expected,  provisions 
are  dear,  but  the  prices  are  so  tempting 
that  the  enemy  cannot  prevent  the  people 
supplying  the  market,  any  more  than  we  can 
prevent  their  getting  supplies  of  all  the 
things  they  want  from  the  town,  Governor 
Johnstone’s  attack  upon  the  Jobs  (Jobs?) 
in  allowing  a  partial  trade  to  be  carried  on 
has  had  very  little  effect,  for  Philadelphia  is 
now  full  of  every  kind  of  merchandize,  so  I 
suppose  the  tools  kept  all  this  trade  in 
their  own  hands.  I  grow  every  day  more 
’  and  more  disgusted  with  the  folly  and  in¬ 
iquity  of  the  cause  in  which  I  am  condemned 
to  serve,  and  if  the  disgraces  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  this  year  do  not  somehow  or  other,, 
put  an  end  to  the  war  I  really  think  I  cai 
not  bear  to  sacrifice  every  feeling  and  pi 
ciple  I  have  to  it  any  longer;  X  should  j^ave 
the  profession  now  with  much  less  vegrets 
than  I  should  have  done  formerlv/though 
I  should  still  for  many  reasons  bjr  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  do  it,  but  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  the  whole  army  &rar  in  politicks 
so  very  opposite  to  mine  (ifyft  can  be  said 
that  they  have  any)  that  X/am  by  far  less 
attracted  to  the  metier  de  /roldat  than  I  was; 
This  war  has  given  all  the  persons  employed 
in  it  the  most  determined  aversion  to  the 
name  of  whig,  and  ar  strong  disinclination 
to  whatever  they  have  heard  called  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty,  Vnough  they  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  understand  the  meaning  either  of 
the  one  or  thafhther.  And  as  I  am  grown 
a  much  greater  enthusiast  upon  these  sub¬ 
jects  than  /was  when  I  left  England,  you 
may  easilwTmagine  how  much  their  facon  de 
penser  chspleases  me.  This  winter  must  cer¬ 
tainly  J^e  one  of  the  most  active  and  inter¬ 
esting that  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
in  England,  and  I  cannot  bear  with  patience 
rfng  shut  up  here  to  wait  the  event  of  it, 
id  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  so  busy 
ra  scene;  and  where  I  think  our  triumphs 
must  be  so  complete  over  the  miserable  and 
vile  politicians  that  have  brought  about  all 


these  enormous  mischiefs;  having  been  a 
witness  to  all  the  horrors  of  this  war  has 
made  me  ten  times  more  Violent  than  ever 
against  it,  and  I  hate  the  Ministry  more 
cordially  than  ever  for  having  obliged  me 
to  become  a  sort  of  instrument  (though  a 
feeble  one  indeed)  of  injustice,  barbarity, 
and  oppression;  my  present  system  of  poli¬ 
ticks  would  be  to  cry  peccavi,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  at  any  rate  to  procure  the  alliance  of 
America,  after  cutting  off  the  heads  of  those 
who  have  been  the  means  of  losing  it,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  people  of  England  have  not 
sense  enough  to  adopt  so  wise  a  measure; 
and  if  once  America  is  the  ally  of  France 
I  cannot  conceive  any  salvation  for  us  what¬ 
ever.  Poor  Burgoyne,  I  hear,  is  living  with 
his  disarmed  army  at  Cambridge.  The  Con¬ 
gress  have  given  Gates  a  gold  medal  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  Convention  of 
Saratoga;  there  is  a  greatness  and  dignity  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  this  people  that  makes 
us  contemptible  indeed;  I  am  well  convinced 
they  will  be  the  first  and  greatest  people 
there  ever  was  an  example  of  in  the  history  of 
mankind;  Our  only  consoliation,  as  patriots, 
must  be  that  they  are  of  English  origin; 
you  see  I  am  a  complete  enthusiast,  notwith¬ 
standing  which  I  am  not  a  little  impatient 
see  you  again  in  your  Old  Corrupted 
/orld,  where  I  have  lived  so  long  that  I 
have  virtue  enough  left  to  deserve  to  live  ii 
theNaew  one. 


trouver  run  ou  Vautre?  Some  talk  here  of 
Lord  Amherst,  but  surely  he  can  hardly  be 
so  insane  as  to  undertake  it;  if  he  does,  I 
am  sure,  he  will  deserve  no  compassion  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  fate.  I  have  wrote  no 
letters  but  this  because  I  expect  so  soon  to 
see  all  my  friends  in  England;  If  you/should 
happen  to  know  if  Moliere  (?)  is  in/England 
I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you/would  let 
him  know  that  I  am  returning.  A.  really  be¬ 
lieve  you  did  him  injustice  in  suspecting 
him,  the  servant  he  recommended  to  me  is 
the  worst  that  ever  was  or  .Can  be,  and  had 
there  been  a  possibility  o fretting  any  other 
I  should  have  turned  Jjfim  off  long  since; 
Adieu,  my  Dear  Brother?/ remember  me  to  all 
my  friends.  / 

I  am  ever  yours  ntf£>st  affectionately. 

R.  F. 

.  March  26. 

p-  S. — I  ha/fe  just  been  making  a  visit  to 
General  Lee/who  arrived  here  yesterday  and 
is  to  be  ex^nanged.  He  seems  in  spirits,  and 
brought  number  of  reports  from  New  York 
from  wnich  place  he  came  by  land,  where  the 
January  packet  is  arrived,  this  packet  how- 
ever/is  to  sail  to-morrow,  so  I  must  conclude, 
an/his  reports  were  of  preparations  for  the 
6xt  year,  mats  Robin  revient  a  ses  flutes 
/here  are  the  men  to  come  from?  Adieu  my 
Dear  Brother.  Burgoyne  has  leave  to  go  to 
England. 


Philadelphia,  March  25,  17/8. 

^  My  D^ar  Brother  :  No  packet  is  arrived 
since  I  last' wrote  to  you,  .and  another  is 
ordered  toNsail  for  England,  I  don’t  know 
what  news  the  General  can  have  to  send, 
unless  it  is  th\  resolutions  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  BurgJxvne.  Their  n/e texts  for  de¬ 
taining  him  are  >not  very  specious,  except¬ 
ing  one  which  I  tlunk  justifiable.  Burgoyne 
has  rather  hastily,  \iid  in  my  opinion  very 
injudiciously  accusedNtnem  of  having  broke 
their  faith  with  hinarSwith  regard  to  the 
quartering  of  officer^  wWt  they  have  done 
certainly  did  not  amount\o  a  breach  of  the 
Convention,  but  it  has  giveXthem  an  open¬ 
ing,  which  their  have  availeaSdhemselves  of, 
for  detaining  >iim.  As  he  considers  the  Con¬ 
vention  violated  on  their  side.Nwhich  they 
do  not  adorn;  they  have  a  right  to  conclude 
that  he  /will  not  consider  himsePX  as  any 
longer  bound  by  it,  they  have  therefore  re- 
solved' that  the  army  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  embark  till  a  formal  ratification  oX  the 
treaty  is  properly  notified  to  Congress,\by 
ie  Court  of  Great  Britain,  this  deniap 
suppose  they  think  will  reduce  that  Court 
to  a  disagreeable  alternative,  and  in  the 
mean  time  totally  deprives  them  of  the  use 
of  Burgoyne’s  army;  he  himself  has  wrote 
for  leave  to  go  home  alone,  but  whether 
they  will  consent  or  not  I  have  not  yet 
heard.  Congress  have  also  prepared  several 
resolutions  in  order  to  delay,  and  I  fancy 
intirely  to  put  an  end  to  the  intended  nego¬ 
tiation  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  which 
they  have  determined  shall  not  take  place 
till  all  the  different  states  have  made  up 
their  accounts  and  are  paid  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  them,  the  real  fact  is  that  we 
want  the  exchange  far  more  than  they  do, 
which  they  know  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
are,  I  believe,  determined  to  act  accord¬ 
ingly;  we  may  be  better  soldiers,  (though 
that  perhaps  some  infidels  may  question) 
but  I  am  sure  we  are  not  so  good  politicians 
as  they  are.  The  Gallant  Colonel  Mar- 
hood  (?)  is  gone  with  a  thousand  men  down 
the  river  towards  the  Capes,  it  is  said  with  a 
view  of  destroying  some  saltworks,  or  maga¬ 
zines.  It  is  not  supposed  that  they  have  any 
force  there,  but  it  is  a  considerable  distance, 
and  there  is  no  depending  on  their  militia 
not  being  more  numerous  than  is  suspected, 
witness  Dan  Curry  (?).  People  here  are 
anxious  for  news  from  England,  unless  Ijord 
G.  G.  sends  20000  men  it  is  supposed  he 
must  get  another  commander  in  chief,  et  ou 


NECESSITY  FOR  SPAIN’S  ENTRY  IN 
*  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 

ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
fortunate  today  in  having  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  welcome  to  our  midst  the  Primp 
Minister  of  Eire.  We  listened  to  a  very 
fine  address  by  him. 

On  April  10  we  shall  welcome  to  our 
shores  His  Excellency,  Senor  Don  Al¬ 
berto  Martin  Artajo,  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Spain. 

We  have  recently  been  glad  to  be  host 
to  a  great  many  distinguished  leaders 
from  foreign  nations,  and  I  know  that 
the  visit  of  this  able  official  of  Spain  will 
constitute  another  important  landmark 
in  ever-improved  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 

The  importance  of  such  friendship 
and  strength  to  the  anti-Communist 
world  is  underlined  by  news  from  many 
»arts  of  the  globe. 

As  we  know,  there  is,  unfortunately,  a 
tendency  among  some  of  our  friends  in 
the'North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
to  eake  up  on  their  program  of  military 
preparedness.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  give  some  heed  to  the 
sirupy  line,  emanating  from  Moscow. 

I  have  faith,  of  course,  in  our  friends 
and  allies,  mit  I  am  particularly  glad, 
nonetheless,  Nat  we  have  the  strong 
military,  naval  ,*air  agreement  with  vig¬ 
orously  anti-ComXaunist  Spain. 

The  recent  troubles  in  north  Africa 
underline  particularly  how  important 
are  the  Spanish  bases\  Progress  on  con¬ 
struction  of  these  baseXhas  been  excel¬ 
lent,  according  to  high  \Uni ted  States 
military  authority.  We  Bnow  that  in 
the  years  up  ahead,  these  ba^es  will  con¬ 
stitute  an  even  more  significaiM;  bulwark 
of  the  anti-Communist  world,  apd  a  de¬ 
terrent  against  Red  aggression. 

As  we  all  know,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  distinguished  visitors  from  SpaiiKin- 
cluding  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  Army,  Navy,  ar 
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Air  Forte  leaders.  And,  of  course,  last  tual  formal  Spanish  admission  into 


November,  our  own  Secretary  of  State 
visited  in  Madrid  with  the  Spanish  Chief 
of  State,  Generalissimo  Franco,  discuss¬ 
ing  matters  ok  mutual  interest. 

Foreign  Minister  Artajo  was  most  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
original  base  agreements,  and  he  has 
been  very  active  inSthe  effective  imple¬ 
mentation  of  these  agreements. 

I  know  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  gratifieckby  the  fine  co¬ 
operation  which  has  beetT extended  to 
us  by  Spain.  The  four  air  facilities,  the 
sizable  naval  facility,  and  themll-impor- 
tant  pipeline,  figure  most  significantly 
therefore,  as  a  bulwark  against  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression.  \ 

WELCOME  SPAIN  INTO  NATO  \ 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  hoping  tfcmt 
the  Senate  will  complete  steps  to  urge 
the  entry  of  Spain  into  the  North  At-\ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Last  year,  on  July  13,  after  a  great 
many  House  Members  had  offered  liter¬ 
ally  dozens  of  resolutions  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  a  resolution  unani¬ 
mously,  and  on  July  14,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  the  resolution 
without  dissent.  Now,  I  am  hoping  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Re-^ 
lations  Committee  will  give  their  ap¬ 
proval. 

I  had  earlier  discussed  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject  on  June  21  of  last  year,  beginning  on 
page  7502  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  subsequently  on  July  11,  beginning 
on  page  8696,  when  I  announced  the 
names  of  numerous  additional  cospon¬ 
sors  of  my  resolution. 

Among  cosponsors  of  this  resolution 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  are  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  as  well  as  myself. 

Among  many  other  cosponsors  are  the 
Senators  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt],  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Kennedy],  New 
York  [Mr.  Ives],  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clem¬ 
ents],  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  and 
numerous  others. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
complete  list  at  this  time  because  I  may 
say  that  several  Senators  who  are  not 
now  listed  as  cosponsors  of  the  Bridges- 
Wiley  resolutions  have  indicated  to  me 
their  complete  support  of  it  and  may  as# 
to  be  cosponsors.  jr 

The  position  of  the  Departmom  of 
State  has,  as  we  know,  been  iifat  the 
United  States,  of  course,  defimOely  favors 
the  membership  of  Spain  indNATO. 

The  Department  has,  however,  pointed 
out  that  it  is,  of  cours^ffact  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  NATO  retires  unanimity  of 
all  the  NATO  pmj«rs,  And  it  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  among  these  powers  there 
still  do  linge^some  points  of  difference 
with  Spaing 

The  Department  has  sought,  wherever 
possiWm  to  use  its  good  offices  to  help 
resowe  such  differences. 

I*  has  sought  to  create  a  broad  and 
^ver-fmer  climate  in  which  Spain,  the 
other  NATO  powers,  including  ourselves, 
could  cooperate  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest,  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  even- 


NATO. 

PRECIOUS  TIME  IS  PASSING 

Meanwhile,  however,  precious  time,  in 
my  judgment,  is  passing.  Spain  is  un¬ 
fortunately  still  not  in  a  position  to  make 
her  fullest  contribution  to  the  western 
family  of  nations  so  long  as  she  is  kept 
outside  NATO. 

She  is  now,  however,  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  organization,  as  well  as 
having  been  a  member  over  a  period  of 
time  of  U.  N.  specialized  agencies.  That 
makes  it  all  the  more  paradoxical  that 
she  is  still  not  a  member  of  NATO,  which 
is  so  vital  a  regional  instrumentality 
under  the  U.  N. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  we  will  shortly  go  intc 
the  Easter  recess.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  visit  of  Foreign  Minister  Artajc 
on  our  return  from  the  recess.  I  hope 
sthat  some  time  soon  thereafter  we  maj 
further  cement  our  good  relations  witl 
Spain  by  passage  of  this  resolution,  as 
welKas  by  continuing  favorable  actior 
on  legislation  involving  friendship  witl 
SpaiiOboth  as  regards  mutual-securitj 
provisions  and  such  other  phases  a; 
sound  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluse: 
and  relateoSmatters. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  there  are 
6  minutes  remaining  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  time  in  opposition  to  the  Welker 
amendment. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate?  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  6  minutes  remaining  to  me.  I 
am  willing  to  yield  part  of  that  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 
because  his  time  has  expired,  ami  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  3  minutes  to  those  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Some  of  my  colleagues  were  ab¬ 
sent  when  we  were  debating  my  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  identified  as  “3-9-56-E.” 
Let  me  say  again  that  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  already  have  received  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
Member  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle.  During  the  debate  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  are  certain  matters 
which,  in  fairness  to  my  colleagues,  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  taken  care  of.  I  am 
happy  and  willing  to  do  it. 

Let  me  say  again  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
amendment,  and  it  is  so  simply  stated 
that  I  should  not  repeat  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  it.  As  I  have  said,  as  long  as 
the  farm  bill  encompasses  a  soil  bank, 
under  which  the  American  taxpayer  will 
be  forced  to  pay  tremendous  sums  of 
money  to  take  land  out  of  production,  I 
think  it  is  utterly  unfair  and  ridiculous 


ATE 

that  the  American  taxpayer,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Recla¬ 
mation  Service  and/or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  should  have  new  land 
brought  into  cultivation  under  new  proj¬ 
ects,  which  would  merely  bring  about  an 
increase  of  the  surpluses.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  it  is  the  surpluses  that  are  the 
cause  of  our  dilemma. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  sensible  farm  bill 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  when,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
with  one  hand  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  huge  sums  of  money  to  take  land  out 
of  production,  and  with  the  other  hand 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  out  huge 
sums  of  money  to  put  land  into  produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  projects 
which  are  already  authorized.  I  wish  to 
say  I  misunderstood  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  a  short 
time  ago,  he  interrogated  me  with  re¬ 
spect  to  whether  or  not  projects  already 
authorized  could  continue  to  exist  and 
expand.  Nothing  in  my  amendment 
would  preclude  that. 

I  think  now  that  I  desire  to  yield  back 
whatever  portion  of  the  3  minutes  re¬ 
mains  to  me,  because  later  there  will  be 
offered  an  amendment  on  which  I  shall 
be  able  to  speak  more  at  length  upon  this 
matter.  I  had  hoped  the  matter  could 
be  hurriedly  taken  care  of,  but  there  are 
some  very  serious  questions  which  have 
been  raised  by  my  colleagues,  and  I  wish 
to  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  not  knowing  what  amendment 
the  Senator  is  going  to  offer,  I  must 
speak  to  the  amendment  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  which  is  designated  as  “3-9-56-E.” 
I  am  sorry  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  not  present  at  the  time  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  taking  place,  but,  as  was  point¬ 
ed  out  by  the  Senators  from  Utah,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Arizona,  California,  and  other 
States,  while  the  general  objective  of  the 
Senatof  from  Idaho  may  be  perfectly 
sound,  the  language  in  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  is  presently  consider¬ 
ing  has  such  far-reaching  implications 
that  we  believe  it  would  do  great  damage 
to  the  Western  States  and,  indeed,  ulti¬ 
mately  to  a  great  many  States  of  the 
Union  which  will  in  the  future  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  reclamation  laws. 

It  is  a  far-reaching  doctrine  which  is 
enunciated  in  the  amendment,  because 
it  says  that  “no  agricultural  commodity 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall  be  pro¬ 
duced,”  and  the  time  period  is  unlimited. 
The  amendment  would  prevent  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  even  for  the  farmers’  own 
use,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  my  junior 
colleague  from  California  that  this  is 
such  a  far-reaching  matter  that  it  might 
properly  be  withdrawn  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  and  submitted  as  legislation  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  believe  that  would  be  the  more 
orderly  procedure. 
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It  seems  to  me  a  measure  of  this  far- 
reaching  consequence  should  not  be 
added  to  the  agricultural  bill  at  this 
time,  without  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  hear  from  representatives  of  the 
States  and  the  areas  which  may  be  far 
more  vitally  affected  than  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  intends  they  shall  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  amendment 
open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of  line  10. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  in  offering  the  amendment  is  in 
order  to  obtain  time  so  that  I  can  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  fur¬ 
ther  explain  his  amendment,  following 
which,  at  the  appropriate  time,  the 
amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 

Before  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  however,  I  should  like  to  state  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  has  30  minutes  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President, 
rather  extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
this  particular  provision  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry ; 
and  the  question  has  been  considered  by 
both  of  the  Departments  and  by  the 
committee.  So  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  project  to  which  the  Congress  has  not 
given  careful  study. 

Now  I  shall  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
first  yield  briefly  to  me,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Joint  Resolution  582,  making  an  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  J.  Res.  582)  making  an  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  the  immediate  considera¬ 
te  of  the  joint  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (H.  J.  Res.  582)  making  an  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  discussed  this  measure  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  who  is  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  time;  and  L  shall 
appreciate  it  if  he  will  make  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  will  provide  the  funds 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
this  day  on,  because  the  Department  is 
out  of  funds. 

This  measure  was  looked  into  very 
carefully  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee’s  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  as 
chairman;  and  a  hearing  was  held  by  the 
subcommittee.  I  could  see  no  advantage 
in  calling  a  meeting  of  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  joint  resolution, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  simple  one. 

Therefore,  I  have  suggested  to  the 
leadership  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
passed  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  582) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

THE  AIRCRAFT  CONTROL  AND 

WARNING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1684,  Senate  bill  .3452;  and  I  request 
that  the  time  required  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  measure  not  be  charged  to 
either  side,  under  the  allocation  of  the 
time  available  for  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3452)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  15,  1955, 
Public  Law  161,  84th  Congress  (69  Stat. 
324)  by  increasing  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  aircraft  control 
and  warning  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  discussed  this  measure  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
he  is  agreeable  to  having  it  brought  up 
at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  is  familiar  with  the  bill,  and  will 
explain  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  everyone  knows  that  we  are  con¬ 
structing  what  is  called  the  Distant 
Warning  Line  as  far  north  as  it  is  prac¬ 


ticable  to  construct  it.  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  that  purpose  is  exhausted.  This 
bill  has  been  unanimously  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  after 
a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  bill  be  passed 
today,  if  possible,  in  order  that  the  work 
may  go  forward  without  interruption. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  The  bill  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3452)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  July  15, 
1955,  Public  Law  161,  84th  Congress  (69  Stat! 
324),  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  With  respect  to  various  locations  un¬ 
der  the  heading  ‘Outside  Continental  United 
States’  and  subheading  ‘Aircraft  Control  and 
Warning  System’  in  section  301,  strike  out 
‘$98,552,000’  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
‘$170,  552,  000.’ 

"(2)  In  clause  (3)  of  section  502  thereof 
strike  out  the  amounts  ‘$458,563,000’  and 
’$1,207,902,000’  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
‘$530, 563,000’  and  ‘$1, 279,902,000’  respec¬ 
tively.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  explanatory  statement  prepared  by 
the  staff  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Providing  Additional  Authorization  for  the 

Continued  Construction  of  the  Distant 

Early  Warning  System 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  construction  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $72  million  in  order  to  insure  un¬ 
interrupted  and  continued  construction  of 
the  distant  early  warning  system,  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  DEW  line. 

The  DEW  line  is  a  chain  of  radar  stations 
located  in  an  east-west  line  across  the  most 
northerly  practicable  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent.  It  is  designed  to  detect 
possible  enemy  aircraft  and  to  flash  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Air  Defense  Command  centers  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  the  aircraft  come  into  range. 

This  is  a  high  priority  project  and  actual 
construction  was  started  early  in  the  winter 
of  1955.  Subject  to  climatic  conditions  and 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Arctic,  con¬ 
struction  has  been  proceeding  since  that 
time  at  the  greatest  possible  speed. 

Initial  estimates  indicated  that  the  project 
would  require  approximately  $104  million  to 
complete  the  construction  portions  of  the 
system,  however,  lack  of  cost  experience  data 
in  the  Arctic  area  caused  errors  in  this  esti¬ 
mate.  As  the  work  progressed,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  initial  figures  would  have  to 
be  revised  upward.  In  addition,  construc¬ 
tion  undertaken  by  the  prime  contractor  has 
progressed  much  more  rapidly  than  expected, 
consequently,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  needs  additional  authorization  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  construction  forces  employed 
in  the  area  can  be  kept  busy. 

Public  Law  161,  of  the  84th  Congress,  con¬ 
tained  authorization  in  the  amount  of  $98,- 
552,000  for  the  continued  construction  of  the 
DEW  line.  At  the  time  this  act  was  approved 
it  was  contemplated  that  this  authorization 
would  be  sufficient  to  continue  construction 
of  these  facilities  until  new  authorization 
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could  be  provided  in  the  military  construc¬ 
tion  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1957.  Pro¬ 
visions  for  this  authorization  were  included 
in  the  military  public  works  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1957 — S.  3122 — currently  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
However,  the  committee  has  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  its  consideration  of  this  bill  and  the 
authorization  now  available  to  the  Air  Force 
will  be  exhausted  on  or  about  March  15 — 
today. 

Consequently,  this  item  in  the  amount  of 
$72  million  has  been  removed  from  S.  3122 
and  is  being  reported  in  this  separate  bill. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  short  shipping 
and  construction  seasons  in  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gion,  plus  the  urgent  need  to  adhere  to  the 
target  date  for  completion  of  this  project, 
June  1957,  it  is  necessary  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  essential  funds  be  made  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  finished  goods  and 
services  can  be  made  available  in  sufficient 
time  to  meet  the  shipping  schedules  this 
coming  summer. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor¬ 
ably  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  How  much  money  is 
involved  in  this  measure? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Seventy- 
two  million  dollars.  However,  the  bill 
does  not  make  an  appropriation,  but 
merely  increases  a  previous  authoriza¬ 
tion. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  unused  time. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
debated  this  subject  at  length.  Certain 
questions  have  been  raised.  I  address 
my  remarks  now  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  was  obliged  to  be 
absent  from  the  floor  when  we  were 
debating  the  question  of  a  time  limita¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
made  the  statement  on  the  floor  that 
this  bill  could  not  possibly  last  more 
than  2  years.  Since  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  very 
active  in  connection  with  the  Upper 
Colorado  Basin  bill,  and  since  there  is 
provision  In  that  bill  that  no  new  lands 
can  come  in  for  a  period  of  10  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  I  have, 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  fair  play, 
cut  that  time  in  half.  I  am  willing  to 
make  it  5  years,  if  there  is  to  be  a  cut¬ 
off  period.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
may  not  even  have  to  use  the  5  years, 
because  as  soon  as  the  surpluses  are 
done  away  with,  nothing  in  the  bill 
would  preclude  us  from  developing  the 
arid  areas. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  made  some  very 
appropriate  remarks  a  few  moments  ago. 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  there  were  certain 
commodities  raised  in  the  West  which 
would  not  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  farm  bill  we  are  now  discussing.  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  How¬ 


ever,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  using 
the  West  as  a  whipping  boy  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  I  think  the  State  of  Idaho  has 
grown  and  blossomed  by  virtue  of  re¬ 
clamation  to  as  great  an  extent  as  has 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  That  has 
been  due  to  the  fairness,  honesty,  and 
great  integrity  of  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Congress  has  not  seen  fit 
to  let  us  down  when  we  have  needed 
funds  to  develop  the  arid  lands  of  the 
West. 

Within  a  few  moments,  I  shall  have 
prepared  a  modified  amendment,  so  as  to 
remove  the  objections  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr 
Watkins],  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
and  his  colleague  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]. 
I  hope  the  entire  question  will  be  re¬ 
solved  so  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  will  accept  my  amendment  with¬ 
out  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  on  offering  this 
amendment.  I  am  in  thorough  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  principle  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  objective  which  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  reach.  I  believe  that  from  his 
standpoint  it  is  a  very  fair  approach 
indeed. 

I  think  it  is  quite  illogical  to  attempt 
to  take  productive  land  out  of  production 
and  place  it  in  the  soil  bank  as  a  means 
of  reducing  surpluses,  and  permit  other 
lands,  which  will  contribute  to  surpluses, 
to  be  brought  under  cultivation  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  think  the  Senator’s 
limitation  of  5  years  will  be  very  helpful. 
It  will  remove  the  objection  based  upon 
an  indefinite  time  in  the  future. 

I  urge  support  of  his  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it  will  be  modified.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  him  for  bringing  this  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  inquire 
whether  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  has  been 
withdrawn,  awaiting  the  offering  of  a 
modified  amendment,  or  whether  it  still 
remains  the  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  an¬ 
swer  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  by  saying  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  withdrawn. 

At  this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  my  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
after  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE  PROJECTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  That  for  a  period  of  5  years 
form  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  no 


agricultural  commodity  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall 
be  produced  on  any  newly  irrigated  or 
drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation 
or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  un¬ 
less  such  lands  were  used  for  the  production 
of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  construction 
of  such  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be 
included,  in  all  irrigation  or  drainage  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  with  respect  to  Federal 
irrigation  and  drainage  projects  hereafter 
authorized,  such  provisions  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  “Federal  irrigation  and  drainage  proj¬ 
ect”  means  any  irrigation  and  drainage  proj¬ 
ect  subject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  act 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there¬ 
to)  and  to  any  Federal  irrigation  or  drainage 
project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irriga¬ 
tion  and  drainage  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
how,  in  this  new  version,  he  has  taken 
care  of  the  language  to  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  and  other  Senators 
have  objected?  I  refer  to  subparagraph 
(c)  in  line  4  of  the  original  amendment 
which  states:  “to  be  in  surplus  supply 
shall  be  produced’’  and  so  forth.  Has 
he  taken  care  of  that  situation  with  his 
new  version? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  made  a  good  point.  I  doubt  seri¬ 
ously  that  we  have  done  so.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  raised 
the  point  as  to  whether  the '  farmer 
could  raise  grain  to  feed  his  chickens,  for 
example.  I  am  willing  again  to  modify 
my  amendment  to  provide  that  no  sur¬ 
plus  supplies  shall  be  produced  on  any 
land  other  than  for  domestic  use.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  that  clarifies  the  point  he  has 
raised. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  clarifies  it  some¬ 
what,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  solves  the 
problem.  Whether  the  period  of  time 
should  be  5  years  or  3  years  might  be 
arguable.  However  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  any  event  the  amendment  would  have 
much  more  merit  if  instead  of  providing 
“shall  be  produced  on  any  land,”  it  pro¬ 
vided  that  “no  benefit  payments  shall 
be  received,”  or  something  of  that  sort. 
However,  we  are  going  rather  far  when 
we  say  that  certain  people  shall  not  be 
permitted  even  to  produce  on  the  land. 
It  may  have  very  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions,  perhaps  even  further  than  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  intends. 
I  know  he  is  vitally  interested  in  recla- 
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mation  in  the  West,  and  he  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  that  regard. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  many  shifts  in 
populations.  Sometimes  we  have  a  great 
drought,  and  some  people  may  have  to 
leave  one  area  and  move  to  another. 

Those  are  some  of  the  conditions  we 
must  face.  His  amendment  may  have 
the  effect  of  freezing  benefit  payments; 
and  there  may  be  considerable  logic  as 
to  that,  if  we  are  taking  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  when  the  Senator  provides 
that  the  farmers  may  not  produce  any¬ 
thing  on  the  land — which  I  believe  they 
should  have  a  right  to  do — he  is  going 
pretty  far,  constitutionally  and  other¬ 
wise. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  should  like  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who 
I  believe  wishes  to  answer  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  add  “shall  not  be  produced  for 
commercial  purposes.”  That  might  solve 
the  problem. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
offered  to  do  that  in  the  chicken-feed 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  can  explain  it. 

Mi-.  WELKER.  Very  well.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  discussed  this 
subject,  and  in  reading  over  the  version 
that  was  sent  to  the  desk  we  noted  that 
inadvertently  the  sentence  to  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  referred  has 
been  omitted.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
is  trying  to  get  it  back  into  the  copy,  so 
that  the  amendment  will  make  sense. 

Mr,  WELKER.  May  we  hear  it  read? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  first  sentence  of 
the  paragraph  should  read: 

That  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  no  agricultural 
commodity  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  any  newly  irrigated  or  drained  lands 
within  any  Federal  irrigation  or  drainage 
projects — ■ 

And  so  forth.  The  addition  I  have 
read  was  inadvertently  omitted  when  the 
amendment  was  typewritten. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  we  get 
again  to  the  objection  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  has  raised,  that  the 
amendment  would  in  effect  prohibit  any¬ 
one  from  planting  any  crops  on  his  land, 
even  though  they  were  for  his  personal 
consumption  or  for  consumption  by  his 
animals.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  intends  to  do  that.  It  would 
be  wise  indeed  if  we  could  develop  lan¬ 
guage  which  would  take  out  that  objec¬ 
tionable  feature. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Certainly  I  have  of¬ 
fered  to  do  that  no  fewer  than  eight 
times  this  afternoon.  I  will  make  the 
offer  again.  It  is  a  very  meritorious  and 
fair  proposal.  If  we  could  find  a  way  to 
remove  the  objection  it  would  be  fair  to 
everyone. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  has  been  very  fair  in  his 
approach  to  this  problem.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  we  are  not  proposing 
to  remove  acreage  which  is  now  in  pro¬ 
duction  or  take  it  away  from  farmers 
w-ho  are  now  farming  land.  Instead,  we 
are  talking  about  new  land  which  has 
never  been  cultivated,  and  which  would 
not  be  cultivated  unless  we  appropriated 
money  to  bring  it  into  production.  Why 
should  one  department  use  taxpayers’ 
money  to  bring  into  production  new 
acreage,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
authorizing  another  department  to  pay 
farmers  to  remove  from  production  some 
existing  acres? 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  a  very  fair 
amendment.  The  Senator  has  been  very 
fair  about  it.  It  would  greatly  improve 
the  bill  if  the  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  believe  we  have  now 
gotten  to  the  meat  of  the  coconut.  We 
are  not  trying  to  take  away  any  land 
that  is  now  in  production.  I  cannot  see 
the  concern  of  those  who  might  oppose 
the  amendment  on  that  ground.  If  there 
is  concern  on  that  point,  perhaps,  we 
should  look  at  the  soil  bank  and  decide 
how  much  we  should  worry  about  that 
feature  of  the  bill.  I  hope  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  has  convinced  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  that  this  is  a 
meritorious  amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  1  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  5  years  it  will  be  very 
difficult  on  any  newly  irrigated  land  to 
bring  in  any  production. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  There  is  no  serious 
obstacle  to  limiting  production  there.  In 
the  House  bill  dealing  with  the  Colorado 
storage  project,  from  which  I  have  read, 
there  is  a  limitation  of  10  years.  We  do 
not  object  to  a  brief  limitation.  This 
applies  to  drainage  projects,  as  well  as 
other  projects  built  with  Federal  funds. 
There  is  not  any  likelihood  that  during 
the  first  5  years  there  will  be  any  kind  of 
production.  I  do  not  see  any  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  limitation  of  a  5-year  period 
within  which  the  land  cannot  be  used  for 
any  purpose,  because  it  is  not  likely  that 
in  that  period  of  time  it  will  be  used  for 
any  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi’.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  that  under 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  the  pro¬ 
vision  applies  to  Federal  drainage 
projects.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Are  there  any  Fed¬ 
eral  drainage  projects,  as  such,  or  does 
the  Senator  mean  lands  that  are  drained 
in  connection  with  flood  control  projects? 

Mr.  WELKER.  No ;  there  are  Federal 
drainage  projects,  and  others  will  here¬ 
after  be  created.  We  have  many  of  them 
in  Idaho,  and  they  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  bringing  in  new  land.  I 
am  not  interfering  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 


Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  does  not 
intend  to  apply  his  amendment  to  lands 
which  are  incidentally  reclaimed  through 
a  flood  control  program,  does  he? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Incidentally  reclaim¬ 
ed?  No,  under  no  circumstances  do  I 
intend  that, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  by  the  Senator,  because  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  probably  applies  correctly  with 
reference  to  land  reclaimed  from  the 
desert,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  what 
period  of  time  must  elapse  before  that 
land  can  become  productive.  Of  course, 
that  statement  would  not  apply  to  land 
that  is  reclaimed  by  way  of  drainage,  be¬ 
cause  on  that  kind  of  land  production 
can  start  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  followed  the 
colloquy,  I  became  even  more  confused. 
Accordingly  to  the  Senator’s  answer  to 
the  question,  in  the  case  of  a  flood  con¬ 
trol  project  in  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  puts  up  all  the  money,  that  money 
is  not  repaid  at  all.  Those  lands  can  be 
brought  in  under  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  and  they  can  produce  crops  which 
are  in  long  supply.  In  that  way  we 
would  be  building  up  a  surplus.  With 
respect  to  reclamation  projects,  which 
are  repaid  in  40  years,  plus  the  10-year 
development  period,  production  would  be 
foreclosed. 

So  that  theoretically,  at  least — and  I 
think  this  is  the  kind  of  a  colloquy  which 
is  necessary  and  desirable,  to  see  how 
far  we  may  be  going  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  this  kind — we  can  bring  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  which  are  not  now  in  pro¬ 
duction,  by  a  Federal  flood-control  proj¬ 
ect,  and  they  may  be  planted  to  cotton, 
corn,  or  wheat,  even  though  those  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  long  supply.  But  if  it  were 
a  reclamation  project,  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  grow  anything. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  reason  why  I  did 
not  put  flood  control  into  it  is  that  I 
cannot  imagine  a  flood-control  project, 
as  I  have  said,  bringing  in  vast  acres 
of  irrigable  land.  If  it  would  better  sat¬ 
isfy  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
I  should  be  glad  to  put  that  in,  too.  But 
I  tell  the  Senate  -that  if  the  soil-bank 
proposal  goes  through  as  it  is,  and  we  do 
not  have  some  control  over  bringing 
in  new  land,  this  farm  bill  will  not 
amount  to  two  bits.  I  do  not  think  our 
action  should  hinge  on  mere  techni¬ 
calities.  I  am  offering  all  I  can,  and  I 
wish  the  support  of  both  sides.  But 
here  I  am  giving  everything  I  can,  but 
there  always  comes  up  some  new,  techni¬ 
cal,  fine-spun  theory.  I  am  sure  we  do 
not  want  it  that  way. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  sure  no  one 
is  bringing  up  any  technical  theory.  I 
think  the  argument  which  the  Senator 
has  made  would  be  perfectly  valid  as 
to  any  irrigation  project  which  might 
be  before  the  country  in  the  future  to 
to  be  examined  very  closely  in  committee 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  see  whether, 
primarily,  it  would  result  in  bringing  in 
crops  which  are  in  long  supply,  and  of 
which  we  have  surpluses. 
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That  would  be  something  to  which  I 
am  sure  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  give  every  con¬ 
sideration.  But  I  think  some  of  us,  un¬ 
der  our  responsibilities — and  I  am  not 
speaking  now,  as  the  minority  leader, 
but  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States — 
would  not  consider  it  a  problem  local  to 
the  State  of  California,  but  it  does,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  affect  the  whole  arid  West.  I  think 
it  may  have  some  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions  which  the  Senator  himself  does  not 
intend  to  impose  on  that  area  of  the 
country.  We  may  be  doing  something 
which  we  shall  regret  doing. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  not  an  un¬ 
reasonable  suggestion  of  my  junior  col¬ 
league  from  California  that  a  matter  of 
this  importance  should  have  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  proper  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  wish  to  answer  the  Senator  and 
say  that  I  am  getting  a  little  bit  tired  of 
hearing  the  statement  made  that  the 
committee  did  not  consider  this  matter. 
It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  members  of  the  committee  that 
they  had  the  matter  before  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  When  the  Democrats  took 
over,  I  was  bumped  off.  But  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could  to  present  this  matter 
in  the  limited  time  I  have  had.  If  the 
Senate  desires  a  rollcall  on  my  amend¬ 
ment,  I  want  Senators  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted,  because  I  think  I  have  been 
fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  while  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  amendment  is  read  by 
the  clerk? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Certainly,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  after  line  17,  insert : 

“federal  irrigation  and  drainage  projects 

“Sec.  310.  (a)  That  for  a  period  of  5  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  no 
agricultural  commodity  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall 
be  produced  on  any  newly  irrigated  or 
drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation 
or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  un¬ 
less  such  lands  were  used  for  the  production 
of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  construction 
of  such  project.” 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator’s  response,  I  think  I 
am  completely  satisfied  as  to  the  point 
I  have  in  mind.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  his  amendment  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  at  all  to  drainage  which  is  incidental 
to  flood-control  projects? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Not  one  iota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  won¬ 
der  if  my  colleague  will  yield  me  a  min¬ 
ute  so  that  I  may  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  KN  OWL  AND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  the  Senator  from  Forida 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

If  I  have  a  correct  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  let  me 
invite  attention  to  what  is  called  para¬ 
graph  (d),  which  reads  as  follows: 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  “Federal  irrigation  and  drainage  proj¬ 
ect”  means  any  irrigation  and  drainage  proj¬ 
ect  subject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there¬ 
to)  and  to  any  Federal  irrigation  or  drainage 
project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irri¬ 
gation  and  drainage  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  in 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Forida. 
I  do  know  that  in  the  State  from  which 
I  come  we  do  have  from  time  to  time 
flood-control  projects  in  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  interested. 
We  do  have  public  works  on  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  spends  agri¬ 
cultural  money  and  which  presumably 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Those  projects,  in  at 
least  one  instance  with  which  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted,  are  in  areas  where 
irrigable  lands  are  located. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  approve 
something  which  may  be  interpreted, 
under  the  verbiage  used,  to  prevent  a 
farmer  in  my  State  from  utilizing  his 
land  as  he  desires  to  utilize  it,  merely 
because  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  contributing  in  that  area  to  any  type 
of  protection  from  erosion,  floods,  or 
anything  else. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  junior  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  matter  which 
gave  me  concern  does  not  pertain  di¬ 
rectly  to  my  own  State.  We  have  only 
one  flood-control  project,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that,  the  State  is  paying 
18  y2  percent - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Forida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  State  is  contrib¬ 
uting  18  y2  percent  of  the  construction 
cost,  all  the  cost  of  relocation  of  roads, 
and  the  like,  and  all  the  maintenance 
cost  for  stated  portions  of  the  project, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  approximately 
39  percent  of  the  project  costs.  What 
I  was  thinking  about  was  that  in  many 
States,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water,  projects  are  under  way.  There 
are  lands  which  are  cultivable  that  are 
made  available.  I  want  to  be  very  sure, 
as  I  think  I  am  sure  now,  in  view  of  the 
answer  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  that  this  amendment  does 
not  pertain  to  them.  If  I  heard  the 
amendment  read  properly,  it  relates  only 
to  land  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  WELKER,  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  state¬ 
ment  may  make  clear  the  reasoning  be¬ 


hind  my  questions  in  this  colloquy,  and 
the  reason  why  I  am  completely  satis¬ 
fied,  with  reference  to  my  interest  in  the 
matter,  by  the  answers  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me  a 
little  time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Drainage  projects 
connected  with  reclamation  are  now  go¬ 
ing  into  effect  in  some  of  the  States.  The 
pending  bill  refers  to  projects  after  the 
enactment  of  the  act.  We  have  a  bill  in 
conference  today,  and  Part  n  provides 
for  drainage  as  well  as  for  irrigation,  and 
applies,  also,  to  all  the  area  outside  of 
the  17  reclamation  States,  which  means 
all  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
bill  should  be  passed,  it  would  apply  to 
irrigated  lands. 

The  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers  wrote 
me  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  under 
flood  control  over  8  million  acres  of  land 
had  been  reclaimed  and  put  back  into 
cultivation.  That  makes  a  million  more 
acres  than  have  ever  been  reclaimed  un¬ 
der  Federal  reclamation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  justice,  I  think 
it  should  have  included  the  others.  But 
I  am  willing  to  settle  simply  for  those 
which  are  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  and  those  hereinafter  enacted  or 
hereinafter  put  into  effect,  when  the 
lobby  becomes  effective,  should  be  han¬ 
dled  exactly  as  are  projects  for  irriga¬ 
tion  or  reclamation  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  did  not 
have  in  mind,  did  he,  including  flood 
control  projects  as  to  which  the  States 
or  the  local  governmental  units  pay  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  themselves? 

Air,  WATKINS.  Yes;  because  recla¬ 
mation  is  in  a  position  identical  with  that 
of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Particularly  where 
all  or  most  of  the  lands  are  privately 
owned,  and  there  would  be  no  conceivable 
way  under  which  the  right  could  be 
taken  from  any  land  owner  to  produce. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  from 
Forida  must  remember  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  applies  only  to  projects  hereinafter 
provided  for  by  law.  The  situation 
which  the  Senator  mentions  as  to  pri¬ 
vate  lands,  which  already  have  their  ex¬ 
emptions,  and  so  forth,  is  exactly  true 
under  reclamation.  Three -fourths  of 
the  reclamation  projects  these  days  pro¬ 
vide  water  as  supplemental  to  the  lands 
already  in  private  ownership  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  operation  at  the  moment.  But  the 
amendment  applies  to  those  under  recla¬ 
mation  and  likewise  those  which  are 
drainage  projects. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  amendment 
is  not  limited  to  public  lands;  but  ap^- 
plies  also,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  to  lands  which  are  in  private  owner¬ 
ship  today,  which  would  be  getting  only 
a  supplemental  water  supply. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Three-fourths  of  the  land  in  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  today  is  privately  owned. 
Under  those  circumstances,  exactly  the 
same  situation  would  apply  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  has  said  exists  in  his 
own  State.  I  know  about  the  Lake 
Okeechobee  project.  I  know  that  private 
lands  are  being  taken  care  of  there. 
They  come  under  flood  control.  That 
project  already  is  under  way;  there  is  no 
limitation  on  it.  The  amendment  would 
apply  only  to  projects  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  law.  That  is  all  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  amendment  applies  only 
to  projects  enacted  in  the  future.  I  am 
faced  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
river  valley  not  yet  covered  by  flood- 
control  operations,  and  "where  I  believe 
it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  have 
flood-control  operations  set  up. 

The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  is  this:  Considering 
that  there  will  not  be  an  application  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  use  of 
water,  there  will  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  people  who  now  own 
private  lands,  which  will  be  made  more 
arable  as  a  result  of  the  flood-control 
operations  will  be  able  to  produce  crops 
on  that.  land.  How  would  the  Senator 
propose  to  deprive  the  private  land- 
owners  of  their  right  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  they  can  on  their  privately  owned 
land? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  as  those  under  reclamation  or  irri¬ 
gation  projects  are  regulated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  very  little 
time  left. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah.  Then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone], 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Utah  knows,  I  have  been  tremen¬ 
dously  interested  in  the  upstream  flood- 
control  program,  which  is  just  getting 
under  way.  There  are  probably  less  than 
50- small  watershed  projects  now  author¬ 
ized  and  under  construction. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  additional 
land  which  would  be  brought  into  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  smaller  tributary  valleys 
are  subject  to  flooding  3  or  4  times  each 
year.  As  I  understand,  the  landowner 
who  gives  his  land  for  the  retention  pool 
and  reserves  all  of  that  water  for  his  own 
irrigation  purposes  would  find  himself 
in  serious  trouble  under  the  amendment, 
because  the  funds  that  come  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  apply, 
and  practically  none  of  these  projects, 
which  will  number  into  the  thousands, 
could,  up  to  this  time,  be  considered 
to  be  authorized  in  any  way. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  projects  can  be 
authorized  for  such  purposes.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  that  particular  type 
of  project  brings  into  cultivatibn  new 
lands,  just  as  the  reclamation  part  does. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator  say¬ 
ing  that  the  amendment  would  kill  the 
upstream  flood-control  program? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No;  it  would  not  kill 
reclamation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  not  recla¬ 
mation;  it  is  title  608  land. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand;  but  in 
the  broad,  general  sense  of  the  term  it 
is  reclamation  land;  it  has  not  hereto¬ 
fore  been  used.  It  is  actually  irrigated 
land;  it  is  newly  drained  land.  As  it 
comes  into  use,  it  becomes  competitive 
with  other  land,  and  contributes  to  the 
surpluses  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
lands  do,  particularly  those  under  the 
1902  Reclamation  Act. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  one  rule  for 
lands  which  come  under  the  Reclama¬ 
tion  Act,  and  another  rule  for  lands 
which  come  under  drainage.  For  5 
years  they  would  not  be  able  to  produce 
any  of  the  so-called  surplus  products, 
but  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  any¬ 
thing  else  on  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  raise  cattle. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Oh,  yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Milk  is  in  surplus; 
beef  is  in  surplus;  alfalfa  seed,  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  products  are  in  surplus. 
In  other  words,  we  would  be  completely 
negating  a  bill  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  sponsored,  which 
passed  the  Senate,  and  which  gave  so 
much  hope  to  the  little  farmers  of  the 
land  that  we  could  at  long  last  have  up¬ 
stream  flood  control  and  make  that  pro¬ 
gram  work. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  My  amendment 
would  operate  in  exactly  the  same  way 
for  those  people  as  it  would  for  the  irri¬ 
gators  under  the  Reclamation  Act.  If 
a  law  is  to  be  applied  to  one  class  of  per¬ 
sons,  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  is  to  have 
it  apply  to  all  classes  of  persons.  What 
is  sought  to  be  done  will  be  pointed  up 
now.  It  will  be  seen  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done  for  the  irrigator  under  the 
Reclamation  Act.  But  we  are  willing  to 
take  it,  because  we  know  that  it  will  take 
5  years  before  any  crops  worth  mention¬ 
ing  actually  can  be  produced  on  irri¬ 
gated  lands. 

We  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  desert  lands  brought 
into  production,  to  amount  to  anything, 
for  several  years.  It  is  possible  to  put 
in  other  crops  which  are  surplus.  Hay, 
fodder,  and  that  type  of  product  can  be 
grown. 

I  maintain  that  if  the  bill  is  fair  for 
one  group,  it  is  fair  for  all. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
the  purpose  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  assume  that  I  am 
speaking  on  the  time  of  the  opposition. 
I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  not  been  present.  I  know  he  has 
been  detained  on  other  business. 

THE  PRECEDENT  OF  DELAYING  STABILIZATION  OF 
WATER  SUPPLY  ON  WESTERN  LANDS 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  not  detained  on 
other  business.  I  am  here  to  debate  the 
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propriety  of  setting  a  precedent  that  fur¬ 
ther  western  development  must  wait  on 
a  synthetic  midwestem  surplus. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Then  the  Senator  will 
hear  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  my  purpose. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  preclude,  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  the  authorization  of  any  new 
projects  under  the  Reclamation  or  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  Act  which  have 
not  been  heretofore  authorized,  projects 
which  would  cost  the  taxpayer  money, 
and  also  thereby  bring  into  production 
new  crops  of  surplus  commodities,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  taxpayer  was  being 
asked  to  shell  out  money  from  the  other 
pocket  to  take  other  lands  out  of  produc¬ 
tion,  under  the  so-called  soil-bank 
program. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  very  clear.  I  simply  want  to  say 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Record  that  where 
we  live,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
we  cannot  pay  the  support  price  and  ship 
corn  from  Illinois  or  Iowa  to  the  inter¬ 
mountain  States  and  break  even  feeding 
it  to  our  livestock.  Our  stockmen  must 
raise  much  of  their  own  feed;  otherwise 
they  will  go  out  of  business. 

We  are  trying  to  help  the  corn  and 
Wheat  Belt  farmers  out  of  a  bad  situ¬ 
ation  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  flexible 
support  price,  but  I  shall  not  vote  for  a 
precedent  under  which  the  intermoun¬ 
tain  States  must  stop  development  while 
taxpayers’  money  is  being  utilized  to  in¬ 
crease  the  surplus  in  another  area. 

Our  western  problem  is  storing  sur¬ 
plus  water,  to  stabilize  the  water  supply 
on  lands  already  largely  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  including  some  additional  acreage 
to  make  a  project  feasible.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  set  a  dangerous  precedent  and 
I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  7  minutes  re¬ 
maining;  15  minutes  remain  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  some  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interrogate  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  on  the  purpose  and  objective 
of  the  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
Carey  Act  lands  in  the  West.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  same  situation  prevails  in 
other  States  of  the  West. 

Will  the  Senator’s  amendment  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  homesteaders 
who  have  settled  on  the  lands,  who  have 
applied  water  to  their  lands  at  their  own 
expense,  and  who  in  the  next  few  years 
will  be  in  a  position  to  prove  up  the 
additional  lands?  Are  they  to  be  pre¬ 
cluded  from  raising  any  of  the  crops 
which  are  in  surplus? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Under  no  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  act  would  that  be  so.  The 
Carey  Act  homesteaders  already  have 
their  land.  They  are  not  bringing  in 
new  land  they  did  not  all  the  time  intend 
to  have  brought  in. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  on  new  land. 
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Mr.  WELKER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  the  homesteaders  had  settled  upon 
the  land. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct.  The 
■water  will  have  to  be  applied  to  the  lands 
for  the  first  time  when  they  prove  up 
on  their  homestead  land. 

Mr.  WELKER.  It  is  certainly  not  my 
intention  that  the  farmer  who  has  been 
working  and  settling  his  land  should  not 
have  the  right  to  bring  in  his  land  at 
the  right  time.  The  whole  intention  of 
my  amendment  is  that  we  shall  not  au¬ 
thorize  vast  projects.  I  am  not  worried 
about  how  many  Carey  Act  people  there 
are  in  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  There  are  no  more  of  them 
in  the  Senator’s  State  than  there  are  in 
my  State. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  as  many  in  my  State  as  there  are  in 
the  Senator’s  State. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  think  there 
are. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  But  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  acreage  under  the  Carey  Act 
in  our  State,  and  those  people  have  com¬ 
plied  with  every  provision  of  the  law. 
They  are  expending  their  own  money. 
They  are  putting  water  on  the  land  at 
their  own  expense.  When  they  prove 
up  on  their  land,  they  hope  to  use  the 
land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  crops, 
some  of  which,  or  most  of  which  crops 
will  be  in  surplus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one  additional  minute  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Those  farmers  are 
working  on  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  previously,  and  will  not  in  any 
way  be  affected  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  speaking  only  about  that 
which  will  happen  in  projects  which  will 
be  authorized  in  the  future,  and  would 
have  no  connection  with  the  situation 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  just  de¬ 
scribed,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  that  the  situa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  my  time,  if  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
allot  5  minutes  to  me,  in  order  that  I 
might  address  some  questions  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  l Mr.  Ellen- 

DERl. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  On  this  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  on  another  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  so  as  a  courtesy  to  the  Senator,  but 
since  we  have  a  good  attendance  at  the 
present  time,  I  was  hopeful  that  the  Sen¬ 


ate  might  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  legislative  in¬ 
tent  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  as 
amended  by  the  Hickenlooper  amend¬ 
ment,  I  should  like  to  address  some  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  [Mr.  Ellender].  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  these  questions  because  they  are  the 
ones  which  farmers  from  my  own  State 
have  propounded,  and  the  answers  to 
them  may  well  clarify  this  matter  be¬ 
yond  doubt.  I  am  also  asking  these 
questions,  which  I  believe  will  clarify  the 
legislative  intent,  rather  than  to  offer  an 
amendment,  because  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  writing  an  amendment  which 
would  cover  all  the  variety  of  conditions 
on  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

The  language  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  supports  on  corn, 
that  the  producer  agree  to  devote  on  acre¬ 
age  of  cropland  (tilled  in  normal  rotation), 
at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either  the 
acreage  reserve  program  or  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  equal  to  15  percent  of  such 
producer’s  farm  base  acreage  for  corn. 

My  first  question  is:  Is  it  not  correct 
that  the  15  percent  requirement  in  this 
section  is  a  minimum  requirement  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  eligible  for  price  support? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

The  second  question  is:  Under  the 
amendment,  is  it  not  permissive  for  the 
producer  to  have  an  additional  acreage 
in  the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  for  which 
he  will  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  initial  15  percent? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  decide 
that  with  the  farmer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
under  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
farmers  are  not  limited  to  the  minimum 
requirement  of  15  percent. 

The  third  question  is  in  several  parts. 
Is  there  any  maximum  participation 
which  is  set  under  this  amendment  or 
in  any  other  feature  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  any  maxi¬ 
mum  participation  as  it  pertains  to  the 
total  tillable  acres  of  any  one  farm? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  only  limitation 
pertains  to  the  amount  of  authoriza¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  the  total  amount  is  $750  million 
for  each  year’s  crop  reduction,  and  for 
the  conservation  reserve  program  the 
amount  is  $350  million  for  each  year. 

Since  the  bill  has  been  debated  on  the 
floor,  there  has  been  imposed  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  $25,000  to  any  person  under  the 
acreage  reserve  program,  and  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  $7,500  to  any  person  who  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  clear, 
therefore,  that  except  for  the  limitations 


on  dollar  amounts  for  any  one  farm 
or  the  total  amounts  in  the  bill,  a  farm¬ 
er  could  put  up  to,  say,  25  percent  of 
his  tillable  acres  in  the  acreage  reserve 
and/or  the  conservation  reserve,  under 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  provided  the  Secretary  agrees  to  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  more  than  25  percent  could  be  put 
up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  limita¬ 
tion  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  could  be  100 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Secretary  so 
desires,  it  could  be  100  percent,  pro¬ 
vided  the  $25,000  and  $7,500  limitations 
are  not  exceeded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk 
was  offered  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  Senator  from  Idaho  time  to 
speak.  Now  that  the  amendment  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  voted  on,  which  amendment  I 
think  should  be  adopted,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  My  amendment  was 
merely  to  strike  out  line  10  on  page  1  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  It  was  offered  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
time  to  explain  his  amendment.  Now 
that  the  purpose  has  been  accomplished, 
I  withdraw  my  amendment,  so  the  Sen¬ 
ate  can  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  order  of  business 
now  is  the  modification  of  my  original 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
order  of  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  modified. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  answer  to  a  previ¬ 
ous  inquiry,  the  Chair  said  “as  modified.” 
Does  the  Chair  mean  the  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  did  not  offer  it. 
The  Senator  From  Idaho  did. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  upon  which  time  was  sought 
was  merely  a  technical  amendment,  in 
order  to  gain  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  what  the  modifica¬ 
tion  was  which  the  Chair  said  was  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  California  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  take  this  time  in 
an  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  situa- 
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tion  with  respect  to  the  proposed  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  amendment.  I  want  to 
read  it  and  ask  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  just  what  the  amendment  means: 

That  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  no  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) 
to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall  be  produced  on 
any  newly  irrigated  or  drained  lands  within 
any  Federal  irrigation  or  drainage  project 
hereafter  authorized  unless  such  lands  were 
used  for  the  production  of  such  commodities 
prior  to  the  construction  of  such  project. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
Question.  There  is  in  existence  a  con¬ 
ference  committee  on  the  Small  Projects 
Act,  which  is  working  at  the  present 
time.  I  happen  to  be  working  on  that 
conference  committee.  In  our  State 
there  is  a  natural-resources  board,  which 
develops  irrigation  projects.  We  hope 
those  projects  are  going  to  be  authorized 
under  the  Small  Projects  Act  and  in¬ 
cluded  as  Federal  irrigation  projects. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  is  to  prohibit 
anybody  who  develops  lands  under  the 
Small  Projects  Act  from  growing  any 
crop  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
declares  to  be  in  surplus  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  WELKER.  For  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  For  a  period  of  5 
years? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Then  that  means  one 
of  two  things:  either  they  could  not  de¬ 
velop  the  small  projects;  or,  second,  they 
could  not  grow  anything  on  the  small 
projects. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  itself  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  so  that  he  may 
yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  Now  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  5  years  will  be¬ 
gin  with  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  All 
projects  thereafter  authorized  could  be¬ 
gin  using  the  water  on  their  lands  finder 
drainage  or  irrigation  within  5  years 
from  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  But  it  will  take  4  or  5  years  to 
construct  many  of  the  projects.  So 
many  of  them  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
beg  to  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Insofar  as  Wyoming  is  concerned,  many 
of  these  projects  are  already  under  con¬ 
struction,  and  are  waiting  for  the  Small 
Projects  Act  to  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  so  they  can  comply  with  that  act. 
The  lands  can  be  put  under  irrigation 
in  less  than  1  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Why  should  the 
United  States  Government,  when  acting 
by  means  of  one  agency,  authorize  proj¬ 


ects  which  will  bring  into  production 
millions  of  acres  of  land  to  be  used  for 
the  raising  of  agricultural  products 
which  already  are  in  surplus  supply, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  are  approving 
a  soil  bank  in  connection  with  which  we 
shall  pay  more  than  $40  or  $50  an  acre 
to  farmers  to  take  existing  agricultural 
land  out  of  production?  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  present  time  at  a  terrific 
rate,  and  the  time  may  come  in  the  very 
near  future  when  we  shall  need  to  raise 
crops  on  this  land. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  may  be;  but 
in  that  event  his  amendment  will  be 
nonoperative,  because  then  we  would  not 
have  a  surplus  of  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  But  it  is  wholly  in¬ 
equitable  to  say  to  those  who  have  been 
developing  these  lands,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  them  into  production - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  expired. 

SUPPORT  PRICE  GRAIN  CANNOT  BE  FED  TO  LIVE¬ 
STOCK  AND  BREAK  EVEN - BAD  PRECEDENT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is 
another  feature  to  this  situation  that 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent: 
Our  section  of  the  country  is  1,500  miles 
from  the  areas  where  the  surplus  crops 
are  being  produced. 

We  cannot  buy  those  surplus  grain 
crops  and  ship  them  to  our  Western 
States  and  feed  the  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs 
and  break  even.  Surplus  crops  are  not 
being  produced  in  my  State,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  N 

I  shall  vote  for  Secretary  Benson’s 
flexible  price-support  bill,  which  he  fa¬ 
vors  because  he  is  buried  under  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  is  trying  to  do  something  < 
about  it. 

The  principle  of  guaranteeing  a  profit 
on  something  of  which  there  is  an  an¬ 
nual  surplus  production  is  wrong,  but 
World  War  II  created  a  situation  which 
must  be  met  and  I  believe  the  Secretary 
is  doing  everything  he  knows  how  to  meet 
it. 

Mr.  Benson  says  he  is  trying  to  sell  at 
world  prices  and  to  give  away  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  surplus  crops.  But  when  he 
gives  it  away  to  foreign  countries  he 
takes  the  market  away  from  other  for¬ 
eign  countries  already  furnishing  such 
markets. 

He  trades  the  surplus  grain  for  for¬ 
eign  minerals  and  closes  the  mines  in 
this  country.  .  So  he  is  just  shifting  the 
weight  around. 

Many  Government  officials  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  western  areas  cannot 
pay  the  support  price  and  feed  the  grain, 
neither  could  the  Middle  or  Eastern 
States  pay  a  support  price  for  western 
grain  and  feed  it  to  their  livestock. 


If  this  precedent  is  once  established 
that  no  further  western  development 
may  be  undertaken  as  long  as  there  is  a 
surplus  of  grain  in  the  Central  States, 
that  will  be  the  end  of  such  develop¬ 
ment — because  there  will  be  no  end  to 
the  surplus  at  the  support  price. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  amendment 
applies  to  irrigation  projects,  which 
could  be  in  Delaware  or  in  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  is  wholly  out  of  line 
when  he  says  that  Nevada  is  so  far  from 
the  breadbasket  in  the  Midwest  that  it 
cannot  obtain  the  grain.  When  we  are 
shipping  grain  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  oceans,  and  giving  it  away  in  foreign 
lands,  of  course,  the  grain  can  be  shipped 
to  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  MALONE.  But  we  only  give  the 
grain  to  the  foreigners — none  is  given  to 
the  cattle,  sheep,  or  hog  feeders  in  this 
country.  The  livestock  men  in  the  West 
cannot  pay  the  support  price  for  the 
grain,  and  feed  it  to  their  cattle,  sheep, 
or  hogs  and  break  even.  If  they  paid 
the  support  price  for  that  grain,  they 
would  lose  50  cents  a  day  on  every  steer 
in  the  feed  lot. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
say,  in  the  fall  of  1954,  that  grain 
would  be  sold  in  designated  disaster 
areas  at  a  reduced  price — but  after  the 
ranchers  had  made  such  purchases  they 
sent  investigators  there  and  in  all  cases 
when  it  was  found  that  these  men  were 
able  to  borrow  enough  money  to  pay  the 
full  support  price  they  sent  them  a  bill 
for  the  difference.  It  developed  they 
had  to  be  broke  as  well  as  in  a  disaster 
area  to  get  the  reduced  price. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]  .  [Putting  the 
question.  ]  The  “noes”  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 


'SCHOOL  MILK  AND  BRUCELLOSIS - 
\ERADICATION  PROGRAMS— CON¬ 
FERENCE  REPORT 

mX  MONRONEY  and  Mr.  CURTIS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  '^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frtrni  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 
There  is  a  privileged  matter  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  losing  the  flodv. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mt  President, 
there  is  a  privileged  matteryat  the  desk; 
it  is  the  conference  report  orhli-  R.  8320. j 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Let  me\sk  about 
this  matter,  Mr.  President.  \ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  the  connqrenca 
report  on  IL.  R.  8320,  the  so-cWled 
school-milk  and  brucellosis  bilL  \ 
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by  the  Senate.  \ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  \ 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  without 


action  on  the  privileged  matter  has  been 
completed,  he  then  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  having  been 
suggested,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presidents  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8320)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  special  school  milk  program  and  the 


charging  to  either  side  the  time  required  ,  brucellosis  eradication  program  for  the 
for  the  call  of  the  roll.  ^fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956.  I  ask 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  time  required  for  the  quorum 
call  be  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No;  I  would  not 
wash  to  have  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  taken  from  his  feet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  Without  objection - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  been  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  an 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized;  he  has  not  yet  stated  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  yet  submitted  an  amendment. 
However,  as  I  understand,  I  was  recog¬ 
nized  when  I  addressed  the  Chair  as 
acting  majority  leader. 

I  was  not  aware  that  any  other  ar¬ 
rangement  had  been  made;  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
wished  to  submit  an  amendment  at  this, 
time. 

However,  since  I  now  understand  thrft 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  desires' to 
submit  an  amendment  at  this  tiine,  I 
shall  surrender  the  recognition  th/chair 
has  extended  to  me;  and  I  request  that 
I  be  recognized  following  the/ remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska' [Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis],  in  submitting  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr/ President,  I 
join  in  that  request.  Paid  not  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  was  on  his  f^et,  seeking  recog¬ 
nition. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  still  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  at  this  time 
there  may  be  /  quorum  call,  prior  to 
the  presentation  of  the  privileged  mat¬ 
ter  to  which/reference  has  been  made; 
and  I  ask/that  the  time  required  for 
the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side,  and,  also,  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  this  time 
shalLmot  cause  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ato/ from  Nebraska  to  lose  his  right  to 
t&e  floor,  but  that,  instead,  after  our 


lanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  Vill  be  read  for  the  informatioi/of 
the  Senate. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follow! 

The  cormnittee  of  conference  on/he  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hous/  on  the 
amendments  Of  the  Senate  to  tlyr  bill  (H.  R. 
8320)  to  amend\the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1934  with  respect 
to  the  special  school  milk  raugram  and  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,\t95&f  having  met  after 
full  and  free  conferendfe/have  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Houses  as  follow 

That  the  Senate yee cede  ''from  its  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  text  /I  the  bill\nd  to  the  title 
of  the  bill. 

r ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER, 

Olin  D.  Johnston 
Spessard  L.  Holl) 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Ma/agers  on  the  Part  of  the  Se> 
Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

T.  S.  Abernethy, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ibjection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confreence 
report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  engage  in  any  extended  de¬ 
bate  on  this  subject.  We  had  quite  an 
extensive  debate  yesterday,  and  covered 
all  phases  of  the  subject  most  thor¬ 
oughly. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  met, 
as  I  said  I  would  try  to  have  them  meet, 
this  afternoon  instead  of  this  morning 
at  11  o’clock.  The  Senate  conferees  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  that  is,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  and  the 
special  school  milk  program. 

The  approval  of  this  conference  re¬ 
port  will  mean  that  additional  money, 
to  the  extent  of  $2  million  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  carry  on  the  brucellosis  eradi¬ 
cation  program,  and  $10  million  addi¬ 
tional  for  the  school  milk  program,  up  to 
June  30,  1956.  That  is  what  the  con¬ 


ferees  agreed  to.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  only  procedure  under ywhich 
funds  can  be  provided  to  carry  /ut  the 
two  programs  through  the  en /  of  this 
fiscal  year  is  through  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report,  as  /  suggested 
yesterday.  Failure  to  adopt  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  will  simply  pr/ong  the  dead¬ 
lock  indefinitely,  and  my  bring  about 
a  shutdown  of  both  pi^grams  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKBNLOOPER.  It  is  my  de¬ 
sire  to  mak/ a  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference/report  to  the  conferees  with 
instructions  to  the  Senate  conferees  to 
insist  oil  the  Senate  amendments.  I  am 
asking/he  advice  of  the  Chair  as  to  the 
promfiety  of  such  a  motion,  and  whether 
th/motion  I  am  about  to  make  would  be 
iiy order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  such  a  motion 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  conference 
report  be  recommitted  to  the  conferees 
with  instructions  to  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  to  insist  on  all  Senate  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  utterly  simple 
problem.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has,  twice  within  the  past  4  weeks, 
passed  unanimously,  so  far  as  I  know,  on 
the  proposal  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  and  the 
school  milk  program,  and  the  provision 
of  extra  money,  as  provided  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  long  debate  on 
the  question  of  inserting  that  same  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  farm  bill.  I  am  advised  by 
Members  of  the  House  today  that  there 
was  considerable  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and,  while,  of  course,  I 
could  not  say  absolutely,  until  the  vote 
came,  that  such  a  thing  would  happen, 
the  likelihood  is  that  if  the  House  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  2-year 
extension,  it  would  be  unanimously 
issed,  and  that  the  Senate  amendments 
wdyld  be  unanimously  accepted. 

in  trouble  is  that  the  House  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  because  of  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  House  conferees  to  meet,  until  this 
afternoonvat  3  o’clock. 

I  have  nmeriticism  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees.  I  disagree  with  them.  They 
have  their  responsibilities  and  their  atti¬ 
tudes.  HoweveX  there  have  been  two 
unanimous  expressions  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  One  v\s  about  25  or  26  days 
ago,  when  we  unanimously  approved  the 
2-year  extension  of  th<Sbrucellosis  eradi¬ 
cation  program  and  the\chool  milk  pro¬ 
gram.  No  later  than  yesterday,  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  0,  as  I  recall— at  least,  it  was 
unanimous  consent  so  far  \s  Senators 
who  were  present  were  concerned — we 
again  approved  the  2-year  extension  of 
these  programs.  If  there  is  anything 
that  makes  assurance  doubly  sureU-hat 
the  Senate  is  unanimous  in  its  deter, 
nation  to  have  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
brucellosis  program  and  the  school  milk 
program,  with  added  money,  it  is  those 
two  votes. 
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that  way  in  the  conference\but  when  I 
found  that  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
preferred  that,  after  this  length  of  time, 
we  get  part  of  the  objective  ou\of  the 
way,  and  that  we  were  going  to  fire  that 
kind  of  report,  I  joined  them  in  ^be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matterspf 
great  substance.  The  question  is  one 
means  and  methods,  and  a  matter  of  get-N 
ting  something  done  on  which  we  are  all 
agreed. 

I  am  sure  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa  and  my  equally  distinguished 
friend  from  Vermont  are  on  completely 
sound  ground  in  anticipating  and  pre¬ 
dicting  what  the  House  will  do.  I  am  not 
able  to  predict,  with  any  certainly,  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  do  on 
this  or  any  other  matter.  I  say  it  with 
some  regret,  but  I  am  not  able  to  predict 
what  the  Senate  will  do  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  measure,  particularly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  very  complex  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  confirm 
what  the  majority  of  the  conferees  have 
selected  as  the  way  to  go.  I  think  then, 
if  the  House  feels  so  strongly  about  this 
matter  as  has  been  indicated  by  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  friends  from  Vermont  and 
Iowa  and  refuses  to  approve  the  act  of 
the  majority  of  our  conferees,  we  shall 
have  a  different  situation,  in  which  we 
can  retrench  and  start  all  over,  if  we 
want  to  do  it. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  are  making 
headway  very  'slowly  on  the  main  issue, 
the  omnibus  bill.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the  bill  has  been  so  amended  that  not 
only  is  it  very  apt  to  have  long  and  ex¬ 
haustive  conferences,  but  even  if  it> 
should  come  out  of  conference  in  as  gooe 
shape  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Senate/it 
will  be  apt  not  to  become  law.  I  am/not 
in  touch  with  the  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is-going  to  do.  I  base  my 
own  conclusion  only  on  what  he  lias  done 
in  the  past  and  on  what  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  advised  in  the  past.  I 
do  not  think  either  of  then/ jould  retain 
their  self-respect  and  then-  objectives  if 
they  approved  the  bill  with  the  provision 
in  the  bill  which  was  a/opted  this  morn¬ 
ing  providing  for  dual  parity.  That  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  clear  th</  desk  of  this  small 
matter. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senatoi/from  Louisiana  tMr.  Ellen- 
der],  thayii  the  main  bill  becomes  tied 
up  in  conference,  he  is  agreeable  to 
pushing  for  immediate  consideration  of 
a me/measure  which  will  extend  these 
two/mportant  programs,  in  which  all  of 
'are  interested. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield;  but  be¬ 
fore  yielding,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  predict 
with  certainty  what  will  happen  to  such 
a  measure  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  should  like  to  have  us  approve  what 
Is  now  before  us,  since  the  conference 
report  has  met  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  conferees.  I  was  not 
one  of  the  majority,  but  I  signed  the 
conference  report  because  I  think  the 
argument  is  simply  over  the  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  job  dpne  at  this 
stage. 

So  I  hope  the  conference  report  will 
be  approved. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that 
almost  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  if 
not  every  Member,  is  in  favor  of  this 
irogram? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  The  Senate 
vobed  unanimously  for  the  program  only 
yesterday. 

MrNyoUNG.  That  is  also  true  in  t;lie 
House, Noo.  Sq  if  we  do  not  get/the 
omnibus \arm  bill,  we  could  easily  .legis¬ 
late  on  tluq  subject  by  means  of/a  sep 
arate  bill 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was/the  posi 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senace  and  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  on  theXpart  of  the  House. 
However,  I  do  not  'tlfinlr  that  is  a  con¬ 
trolling  consider atiorty  But  the  matter 
of  the  approach  to  beHaken  is  of  such 
minor  consequence;  that  I  think  we 
should  go  along  .with  tnh,  majority  of 
our  conferees  and  should  finish  the  job 
now.  We  have/the  assurancenf  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  clprman  of  our  committee — 
who  has  meticulously  lived  up  to  every 
assurance yne  has  ever  given  meVthat 
he  is  willing  to  come  back  immediately 
with  a /separate  bill  in  regard  to  bb$h 
these  .programs,  if  the  conferees  beco 
bogged  down  on  the  omnibus  bill. 

'am  glad  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
fp6m  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  smil¬ 
ing,  for  this  is  an  occasion  for  smiling, 
for  all  of  us  are  trying  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing. 

But  at  this  time  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  conference  report  should  have 
some  standing  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  was  smiling  because  we  have  an 
excellent  chance  right  now  to  provide 
for  a  2-year  program.  We  can  do  that 
now  by  rejecting  the  conference  report, 
.requesting  a  further  conference,  and 
instructing  our  conferees  to  insist  upon 
the  amendments  approved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  then  waiting  to  see  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  does.  If  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senate  conferees, 
then  we  can  pass  a  separate  bill  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  very  persuasive; 
but  the  one  feature  on  which  be  is  not 
conclusive  is  that  the  House  nas  the 
power  to  refuse  to  agree  to  our  request 


for  a  further  conference,  regardless  of 
what  we  in  the  Senate  may  do. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There/is  no 
question  about  that.  But  not  latter  than, 
yesterday  the  Senate  voted  89'  to  0  in 
favor  of  the  Humphrey  amendment,  on 
the  same  subject  as  that  now  before  us, 
by  means  of  the  conference  report,  and 
containing  the  same  lansfiage  as  that  of 
the  Senate  amendment/  At  that  time 
we  thought  we  were  insisting  on  those 
provisions.  That  vote  was  taken  yes¬ 
terday,  and  there  yas  not  a  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

,  So  what  is  tint  reason  for  not  testing 
out  the  suggested  arrangement,  at  least? 
If  we  do,  there  will  be  no  disrespect  to 
the  conferees.  Let  us  test  it  out.  Let 
us  reject  the  conference  report,  and  re¬ 
quest  a  further  conference,  and  in  that 
way  express  ourselves  today  as  we  did 
not  24  hours  ago  by  unanimous  vote. 
The/ielay  will  be  only  a  few  days. 

o  let  us  follow  that  course,  instead  of 
iting  for  several  months,  and  then 
erhaps  having  to  go  through  the  en¬ 
tire  process,  in  connection  with  a  new 
bill.  To  do  that  would  not  be  worth¬ 
while.  Instead,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  proceed  right  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  knows  there  was  deep 
division  between  the  conferees.  The 
Senate  conferees  were  divided  3  to  2, 
and  the  House  conferees  were  divided 
3  to  2. 

Inasmuch  as  only  a  question  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  now  involved,  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  too  minor  a  matter  for  us  to 
bicker  about,  as  between  the  two  Houses. 
If  the  House  is  as  deeply  rooted  in  its 
convictions  in  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  two  of  its  conferees — as  opposed 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  other  three 
of  its  conferees — as  the  distinguished 
Senator  thinks  is  the  case,  we  shall  learn 
that  a  few  minutes  after  the  conference 
report  as  approved  by  us  reaches  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  that  will 
be  the  occasion  for  us  really  to  reexam¬ 
ine  our  situation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
jll  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 
r.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

HICKENLOOPER.  What  we 
wouldvbe  doing  today,  in  so  easily  suc¬ 
cumbing  and  giving  in  on  the  Senate 
amendments,  would  be  utterly  a  reversal 
of  the  very  strong  position  the  Senate 
took  by  un&fiimous  action  only  yester¬ 
day. 

I  submit  thaKwe  should  give  it  a  trial, 
and  should  give'the  House  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  unanimous  position  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  full  faith  in  the 
outcome  in  the  Hou!$g  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Resident,  I  close 
by  repeating  my  originaiSstatement :  I 
was  in  the  minority  amongXfhe  confer¬ 
ees.  Yet  we  had  no  bitternesK  We  had 
no  argument  that  would  keep\us  from 
submitting  to  the  Senate  the  position 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees  on 
a  question  of  procedure  only,  in  theease 
of  a  report  which  expresses  the  wilf'of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  aiua 
a  majority  of  the  House  conferees. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  at  this  time 
approve  the  conference  report,  and  then 
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proceed  the  ’consideration  of  more  im¬ 
portant  matters. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  froik  North  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  NorthyDakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  \Yesterday,  was  not  the 
whole  argument  in  regard  to  the  need 
to  have  the  authorization  made,  so  that 
the  programs  could\;ontinue  until  July 
1?  I  thought  that  was  the  substance  of 
the  entire  discussion  oV  yesterday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;\fhe  entire  dis¬ 
cussion  on  yesterday  was  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  procedure,  about"  the  way  we 
should  proceed,  because  we "  .have  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Entire  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  ti 
program  now  as  I  was  then.  Bu 
cannot  do  all  of  it  at  once,  let  us 
of  it  now,  and  then  go  on  to  the 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  further 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I,  too,  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  whole  program.  So  I  think 
the  question  now  is  only  one  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  an¬ 
tagonize  the  House  conferees,  inasmuch 
as  the  omnibus  bill  will  soon  be  coming 
up. 

If  I  were  one  of  the  House  conferees, 
I  think  I  would  resent  some  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  I  may  not 
be  animated  by  exactly  the  same  consid¬ 
eration  as  is  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota;  but  certainly  I  suscribe  to  his 
feeling  that  the  question  before  us  is 
one  of  procedure.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  knows  that  I  would 
not  give  up  on  what  I  regard  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle;  if  a  matter  of  principle 
were  involved,  I  would  not  sign  a  con¬ 
ference  report  which  I  had  voted 
against — as  I  have  in  this  case. 

So  I  think  we  are  dealing  with  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  procedure  which  is  of  such  minor 
nature  that  we  should  get  the  job  done 
now,  and  not  delay. 

Mi\  President,  I  call  for  approval  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  1  minute:  The  question  before 
us  is  whether  we  shall  vote  for  a  90-d; 
extension  of  the  school-milk  prog 
and  the  brucellosis-eradication  prapfam, 
and  then  throw  the  whole  mattej/of  the 
future  existence  of  the  progjrams  into 
the  precarious  political  pot  wnich  we  call 
the  farm  bill;  or  whethei^e  shall  here 
and  now  vote  for  a  2^»^ar  extension  of 
the  school-milk  progj^fm  and  the  brucel¬ 
losis-eradication  program. 

Senators  who^re  in  opposition  to  a  2- 
year  extensiop^of  the  programs  will  vote 
against  the/motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The/PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
toe  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
ETooper]  to  recommit  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  and  request  a  further  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
instructions  to  the  Senate  conferees  to 
Insist  upon  the  Senate  amendments. 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 46 


Aiken 

Dirksen 

Millikin 

Allott 

Duff 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Dworshak 

Payne 

Beall 

Flanders 

Potter 

Bender 

Goldwater 

v  Purtell 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Ives 

Smith,  Maine 

Bush 

Jenner 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Butler 

Knowland 

Thye 

Capehart 

Kuchel 

Watkins 

Carlson 

L  anger 

Welker 

*Case,  N.  J. 

Malone 

Wiley 

Oase,  S.  Dak. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Cotton 

Martin,  Pa. 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Anderso 
Barkley'* 
Bible 
Byrd 
Chavez 
Clements 
Daniel 
Douglas 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 
Gore 
Green 


NAYS — 48 
Hayden 
Hennings 
Hill 

Holland 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
^Johnson,  Tex. 
Johnston,  S.  C. 

ennedy 
Kdrr 
LaiJ 
LehiiVan 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
MeClellaV 
McNamarj 

NOT  VOTlf 
Kefauver 


Monroney 
Morse 
Murray 
Neely 
Neuberger 
O'Mahoney 
Pastore 
Robertson 
Russell 
Scott 
Smathers 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symingtoj 
Thurmq 
Young 


ng 
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So  Mr.  Hickenloope 
commit  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'The  ques 
tion  is  on  agreeinrto  the  conference  re 
port.  [Puttina^The  question.] 

The  reporj^as  agreed  to. 


March  15 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  3-9-56-B. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  desire  to  have 
his  amendment  read?  It  is  a  long 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amendment  has 
been  printed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read 
it. 

.The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  text  of  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  was,  on 
page  30,  between  lines  17  and  18,  to  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

COMMISSION  TO  PREPARE  LEGISLATION  PROVIDING 

FOR  INCREASED  INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  ^Commission  on  Increased  Industrial 
Use  of  Agricultural  Products  (hereinafter  re¬ 


ferred  to  as  the  Commission).  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  composed  of  five  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  In  mak¬ 
ing  such  appointments  the  President  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  interests  of 
various  segments  of  agriculture.  One  of  the 
members  so  appointed  shall  be  designated  as 
chairman  by  the  President. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel¬ 
ing  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  civil -service  laws  and  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  such  chemists,  engineers, 
agriculturists,  attorneys,  legislative  drafts¬ 
men,  and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem 
necessary.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  .provide  the  Commission  with 
necessary  office  space,  and  may  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  personnel  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  carrying  out  its  work. 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  having  information  or  data  needed  by 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  section,  shall  make  such  infor¬ 
mation  or  data  available  to  the  Commission 
for  such  purposes.  The  Commission  shall 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  unauthorized  disclosure  any 
such  information  or  data  which  may  be 
classified  for  security  purposes. 

(5)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  in  a  technical 
or  professional  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full¬ 
time  basis,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  284, 
434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.  S.  C.  99). 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  April  15,  1957,  the  necessary 
draft,  or  drafts,  of  legislation  which  in  its 
opinion  will  bring  about  the  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  use  for  industrial  purposes  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  not  needed  for  human  or 
animal  consumption,  including,  but  not  lim¬ 
ited  to,  use  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber, 
industrial  alcohol,  motor  fuels,  plastics,  and 
other  products. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $150,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  draft  or 
drafts  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) ,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(e)  (1)  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  em¬ 
bodying  a  draft  or  drafts  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  presented  to  the  Congress  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  shall,  upon  introduction  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  committee 
shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
consider  such  bill  or  joint  resolution. 

(2)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress  (A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making  power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively,  and  as  such 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  and  (B)  with  full 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  procedure  in  such 
House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  «auy 
other  rule  of  such  House. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

The  amendment  is  basically  the  same 
as  the  bill  that  I  introduced,  S.  2940, 
and  about  which  I  spoke  on  March  7. 
My  remarks  can  be  found  on  page  3673 
of  the  Record.  A  copy  of  that  bill  was 
earlier  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen¬ 
ator.  However,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  important  changes 
have  been  made. 

This  amendment  calls  for  a  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  prepare  legislation  to  promote  the 
industrial  uses  of  agricultural  products 
not  needed  for  human  or  animal  con¬ 
sumption. 

If  there  has  been  one  central  idea 
running  through  the  length  of  this  de¬ 
bate,  it  has  been  that  the  American 
farmers  want  and  need  to  farm  more  of 
their  acreage.  There  has  been  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  cotton,  acreage,  for  more 
corn  acreage,  and  the  producers  of  wheat 
and  rice  and  every  other  product  would 
like  to  expand  in  their  production.  The 
doctrine  of  scarcity  is  not  only  expen¬ 
sive  for  our  Government,  but  it  curtails 
production  to  the  point  where  the  small 
family-sized  farmer  finds  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  in  operating. 

We  need  new  markets.  Where  shall 
they  be  found? 

We  must  agree  that  the  day  that  we 
can  expend  our  foreign  trade  has  greatly 
disappeared.  With  our  help,  many  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  that  once  were 
food  deficit  areas,  are  now  not  only  self- 
sufficient,  but  are  also  producing  a  sur¬ 
plus.  The  greatest  market  that  we  can 
find  any  place  in  the  world  is  right  here 
at  home. 

We  are  living  in  an  industrial  age. 
Today,  the  American,  regardless  of  where 
he  lives,  has  more  gadgets  and  machines 
and  equipment  than  ever  before.  Al¬ 
most  all  production  is  mechanical.  Un¬ 
less  the  farmers  can  share  in  this  indus¬ 
trial  market,  they  will  be  out  of  step 
with  the  rest  of  our  economy  and  they 
cannot  be  a  prosperous  and  self-sup¬ 
porting  segment  of  our  population. 

There  are  many  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  industrial  uses.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  broad  fertile  acres  can  be 
used  industrially.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  motor  fuel.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1955,  the  motor  cars  of  the  country 
burned  55  billion  gallons  of  gasoline. 
Were  we  to  blend  alcohol  in  that  gasoline 
to  the  extent  of  5  percent,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  1  billion  bushels  of  grain.  Do  any 
of  you  know  where  you  can  find  a  market 
for  a  billion  bushels  of  grain? 

This  is  not  idle  dreaming.  The  United 
„  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its 
report  based  on  research  done  at  Peoria, 
HI.,  said  in  1954,  and  I  quote: 

Because  of  extensive  practical  experience 
in  the  use  of  alcohol  gasoline  blends  in 
foreign  countries  and  laboratories  and  road 
studies  made  in  this  country,  it  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  internal- 
combustion  engines  is  practical  from  a  tech¬ 
nological  standpoint. 


Were  we  only  to  use  a  3-percent  al¬ 
cohol  blend  in  the  gasoline  burned  in 
1955,  it  would  consume  more  than  630 
million  bushels  of  grain. 

A  bushel  of  grain  will  produce  about 
2y2  gallons  of  alcohoL  The  residue 
constitutes  a  very  high  protein  food  for 
livestock,  which  will  have  a  value  that 
will  equal  the  manufacturing  cost. 

There  was  a  time  when  horses  and 
mules  provided  the  power,  not  only  for 
farm  operations,  but  for  all  local  trans¬ 
portation.  Millions  of  acres  were  used 
to  produce  the  hay,  alfalfa,  and  grain  to 
feed  the  horses  and  mules.  That  mar¬ 
ket  is  gone.  The  farmers  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  produce  a  portion  of  the 
motor  fuel  that  they  use  in  fanning  and 
transportation. 

From  a  conservation  standpoint  it  is 
better  to  use  that  which  we  can  replace 
year  after  year  than  to  use  a  depletable 
resource.  Alcohol  for  motor  fuel  can  be 
made  from  wheat  and  corn  from  the 
Middle  West,  from  potatoes  from  Maine, 
from  sorghum  from  Texas,  from  sweet 
potatoes  from  Georgia,  or  from  any  crop 
containing  starch.  Such  a  program  will 
materially  assist  the  farmers  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

T  do  not  believe  that  such  a  program 
would  be  unfair  to  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try.  The  wise  leaders  in  that  industry 
are  concerned  about  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  entire  petroleum  industry  is 
benefited  when  we  have  prosperity  in 
agriculture. 

Every  retailer,  wholesaler,  and  distrib¬ 
utor  of  gasoline  would  still  handle  the 
same  volume  of  merchandise  if  a  blend 
were  used.  Certainly  the  farmers  of  the 
country  have  as  much  right  to  a  tiny 
portion  of  the  motor  fuel  market  of  the 
United  States  as  the  importers  of  pe¬ 
troleum  products,  and  we  all  know  that 
these  imports  are  considerable. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  market  of 
alcohol  for  motor  fuel,  we  have  need  for 
alcohol  in  our  Government  purchases. 
Alcohol  is  used  in  the  airplane  industry, 
for  rockets,  guided  missiles,  turbo  jets 
and  reciprocating  engines.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  that  alcohol  is  being  made 
largely  from  petroleum  products  and 
from  imported  black  strap  molasses. 
With  the  United  States  Government  the 
owner  of  huge  quantities  of  surplus 
grain,  why  shouldn’t  that  grain  be  used 
to  supply  the  Government’s  need  for  al¬ 
cohol  for  defense  establishments? 

Our  rubber  needs  also  provide  a  po¬ 
tential  market  for  farmers.  If  all  of  the 
synthetic  rubber  made  in  this  country  in 
1955  had  been  made  from  alcohol  made 
from  grain,  it  would  have  required  more 
than  307  million  bushels.  Had  the  nat¬ 
ural  rubber  that  we  used  in  this  country 
been  displaced  by  a  synthetic  rubber 
made  from  alcohol  made  from  surplus 
grain,  it  would  have  taken  an  additional 
221  million  bushels  of  grain. 

We  made  great  quantities  of  rubber 
from  alcohol  made  from  grain  during 
World  War  II.  We  can  do  it  again. 
These  are  just  two  of  the  potential  mar¬ 
kets  in  this  country  for  surplus  farm 
products.  Plastics  offer  possibilities,  too. 

The  domestic  cotton  producers  face  a 
shrinking  market,  due  to  the  increased 


foreign  production  and  increased  domes¬ 
tic  use  of  cotton  substitutes.  While  cot¬ 
ton  may  not  afford  the  wide  opportunity 
for  chemurgical  research  that  is  present 
in  surplus  grain,  there  are  many  impor¬ 
tant  objectives  to  be  studied. 

Chemical  additives  to  cotton  fabrics 
resulted  in  materials  that  are  flame-re¬ 
sistant,  water-resistant,  and  wrinkle- 
proof.  Cotton  can  conceivably  be  used 
in  many  end  products  now  supplied  by 
imported  jute  and  hemp.  Rug  backing, 
twine,  and  bale  coverings  are  ready  ex¬ 
amples. 

Mr.  President,  these  suggestions  are 
not  visionary.  We  have  the  benefit  of 
more  than  a  quarter  century  of  research, 
proving  that  these  things  are  possible. 
They  just  have  not  been  applied  by  in¬ 
dustry. 

Unless  we  develop  industrial  uses  for 
the  products  of  our  farms,  we  can  expect 
to  continue  to  spend  huge  sums,  such  as 
a  million  dollars  a  day,  for  storage.  We 
can  expect  to  continue  to  appropriate 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  finance 
agriculture.  We  can  also  expect  that 
the  acreage  that  farmers  are  permitted 
to  farm  will  continue  to  be  cut  and  cut 
and  cut.  This  means  the  disappearance 
of  countless  small  and  middle-sized 
farms,  because  only  the  large  units  will 
have  enough  acres  left  to  farm  efficiently. 
Let  us,  today,  take  the  first  step  in 
launching  out  on  a  positive  program  of 
greater  uses  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  have  Govern¬ 
ment  action  to  start  such  a  program. 
We  must  have  one  that  has  stability  upon 
which  farmers  and  businessmen  can 
rely.  I  believe  it  can  be  accomplished 
under  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 
It  will  have  to  have  Government  direc¬ 
tion.  It  may  mean  some  Government 
help,  such  as  has  been  extended  to  other 
infant  industries.  It  will  be  cheaper  in 
the  end,  however,  and  it  will  save  the 
family-sized  farm  in  America. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
say  to  our  experts  who  believe  that  a 
greater  market  can  be  found  here  at 
home  for  the  products  of  the  farm  to 
present  their  plan  and  then  have  it  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Congress.  To  support  this 
amendment  binds  no  one  to  support  or 
approve  whatever  is  proposed  by  the 
Commission. 

This  amendment  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  commission  of  five.  They  must  be 
representative  of  the  various  phases  and 
segments  of  American  agriculture.  They 
would  have  until  April  15,  1957,  to  study 
the  various  possibilities,  and  with  the 
aid  of  technicians,  draftsmen,  chemists, 
engineers,  lawyers  and  others,  prepare 
the  necessary  draft,  or  drafts,  of  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  Congress  to  consider. 
There  is  no  way  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  can  do  any  harm.  I  believe 
that  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  It 
is  not  in  conflict  with  any  part  of  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  examined  the  last  part  of  tha 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  I 
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-hope  very  much  that  the  committee  will 
agree  to  accept  it.  In  any  event,  I  intend 
to  support  it.  In  the  very  dire  emer¬ 
gency  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today 
we  cannot  fail  to  pursue  any  path  which 
may  lead  us  to  a  means  of  disposal  of 
the  products  of  American  farms  at  prices 
profitable  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
relieve  the  burden  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  The  total  amount  which  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  cost  of  the 
commission  is  only  $150,000.  That  is 
completely  insignificant  considering  the 
possibilities  of  even  one  development 
that  would  aid  us  to  solve  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  today. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
standing  on  completely  sound  ground, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment,  and  that  something  can  be 
worked  out  that  will  open  up  a  new 
avenue  for  disposing  of  the  products  of 
American  farms.  It  will  not  only  help 
the  farmer,  but  it  will  certainly  help 
the  taxpayer,  when  we  consider  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  it  is  now 
necessary  to  expend. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  colleague  for  the  patient 
work  he  has  put  into  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  constructive  piece  of  work.  It  is 
bottomed  on  a  great  deal  of  technical 
and  educational  research  and  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  progress  in  a 
very  wholesome  way  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  which  we  have  been  debating 
for  the  past  3  weeks. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  ap¬ 
proach  which  the  Senator  has  used  will 
result  in  a  fresh  approach,  and  have  an 
impatt  on  men  who  will  be  possessed  of 
hope  and  faith  in  the  future,  and  will 
bring  their  talents  to  bear  on  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems,  rather  than  to  have 
it  administered  by  those  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  try  to  interpose  obstacles  which 
might  be  used  as  reasons  why  it  cannot 
work. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  amendment  without  de¬ 
lay. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
-from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
the  formation  of  a  commission  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  be,  I  believe,  a  very  real  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor 
and  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne¬ 
braska.  I  have  served  with  the  Senator 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  for  almost  18  years.  I  know  how 
faithfully  he  represents  his  State  and 
the  people  of  Nebraska. 

Today  we  are  discussing  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  for  1956.  No  one  can  study  this 
problem,  or  even  listen  to  the  debate  on 
the  various  amendments  that  have  been 
proposed,  without  realization  of  the  in¬ 
tricate  and  vital  part  that  accumulated 
surpluses  of  farm  products  play  in  the 
overall  farm  picture.  Many  of  the  pro¬ 


visions  of  the  farm  program  now  being 
debated  are  aimed  at  minimizing  the 
danger  that  surpluses  hold  for  our  farm 
economy.  Much  of  the  activity  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  directed  to¬ 
ward  this  problem.  For  example,  we  are 
concentrating  on  developing  foreign 
markets  for  our  agricultural  surpluses. 
In  fiscal  1954  exports  went  up  7  percent 
and  in  fiscal  1955  they  went  up  another 
4  percent. 

Certainly  I  shall  support  the  general 
outlines  of  the  farm  program  that  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  correcting  this  problem. 
I  appreciate  the  increased  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  program  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  but  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  adds  another 
.  ingredient  in  this  formula  for  increased 
farm  prosperity.  It  provides  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  finding  new  and  profitable 
uses  for  the  products  of  the  farm  by  the 
industrial  genius  of  our  economy.  Its 
basic  philosophy  is  good.  It  is  an  affirm¬ 
ative  approach  to  a  problem  that  needs 
constructive  attack.  It  is  aimed  at  using 
the  full  facilities  of  our  varied  and  highly 
effective  American  economy. 

The  story  of  our  individual  develop¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in 
the  saga  of  our  American  development. 
We  have  pioneered  the  world  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  facilities  of  transportation  and 
communication.  The  Commission  To 
Study  New  Uses  of  our  Farm  Products 
by  Industry  will  help  to  mobilize  that 
same  American  genius  in  solving  one  of 
our  most  critical  problems — the  need  for 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  our 
economy. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  explaining  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  this  amendment.  He  outlined 
the  problem  in  a  clear  manner.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  potentials  of  his  amendment 
in  concise  terms.  I  was  particularly 
happy  to  hear  his  detailed  references  to 
the  part  alcohol  may  play  in  helping  to 
use  constructively  our  surplus  farm 
products. 

One  of  the  byproducts  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  commission  should  be  the  con¬ 
solidation  and  correlation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  patterns  of  research  that  have 
already  been  developed.  Many  of  the 
agriculture  schools  of  the  Nation,  many 
private  industries,  and  a  number  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  have  been  studying  this 
problem.  The  commission  that  would 
be  established  under  this  amendment 
would  serve  as  an  agency  of  correlation. 
It  would  fit  together  the  various  pieces 
of  this  puzzle  so  that  a  complete  picture 
of  the  problem  might  be  formed.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  putting  the  pieces 
of  this  puzzle  together  might  indicate  we 
are  closer  to  the  solution  than  we  think. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  amendment.  We  must  exhaust 
every  possibility,  survey  the  ground 
along  every  road  to  make  certain  we 
attack  the  farm  problem  from  every 
angle.  This  amendment  is  eminently 
worthy  of  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  new  approach,  which  I 
think  is  a  proper  approach  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  which  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  surpluses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Barkley  in  the  chair) .  The  time  allotted 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
atomic  age,  when  we  are  delving  into 
the  mysteries  of  matter  which  we  have 
never  before  thought  of,  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  course  suggested  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  is  pursued  by  men  of 
vision,  we  shall  get  away  from  trying 
to  legislate  with  reference  to  all  our 
economic  questions. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  (5  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  may  furnish  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  entire  bill.  It  has 
that  possibility.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor,  the  late  Ken¬ 
neth  Wherry.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  activity  in  this  field. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wish,  likewise,  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Nebras¬ 
ka,  because  I  think  his  amendment 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  bill.  The 
only  objection  I  would  have  is  that  we 
should  do  the  job  now,  and  I  shall  in¬ 
troduce  next  week  a  bill  on  which  I 
think  there  should  be  hearings,  and 
which  I  think  will  go  into  the  question 
a  little  more  deeply  than  does  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska. 

But  I  certainly  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  I  shall  vote  for  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  proceeds  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and 
neighbor  from  Nebraska  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  S.  2940,  a  bill  to  establish  a  com¬ 
mission  to  prepare  legislation  providing 
for  increased  industrial  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  which  is  similar  to  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  the  farm 
bill. 

For  years  we  have  been  discussing 
ways  in  which  to  dispose  of  our  surplus 
crops.  I  believe  every  avenue  has  been  • 
explored,  except  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offers  by  far  the  greatest  unknown, 
untrod  avenue  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  crops  that  lies  before  us  at 
the  present  time.  For  that  reason  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  Senator  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  one  of  the  coauthors 
of  the  basic  legislation  which  gave  rise 
to  the  amendment,  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  I  shall  support  his 
amendment  now. 

Within  the  last  48  hours  I  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  on  a  television 
program  in ‘which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  demonstrated  certain  of  the 
products  which  it  is  already  producing 
as  the  result  of  the  industrial  uses  of 
farm  products.  Included  among  the 
products  were  a  very  attractive  looking 
raincoat  made  from  farm  products;  a 
very  attractive  topcoat  made  primarily 
from  com  mixed  with  hay;  material 
from  which  to  make  dresses;  and  garden 
hose. 

We  already  know  that  there  is  much 
that  can  be  done,  but  we  have  just  be¬ 
gun  to  scratch  the  surface. 

I  am  certain  that  such  a  mechanism 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  proposes, 
once  it  is  set  in  motion  on  a  full  scale 
and  at  full  speed  ahead,  can  do  much  to 
provide  new  markets  for  farm  products, 
thus  helping  to  whip  the  devastating 
^  problem  of  surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  names  of  the  18  Senators 
who  are  the  coauthors  with  me  of  S. 
2940,  which  is  similar  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  under  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
of  the  Senators  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  himself,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Bricker,  Mr.  Bender,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Welker,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  Mr.  Capehart. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
}  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  all  the  time 
which  has  been  allotted  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  will  be  taken.  We  are  probably 
ready  to  yield  back  our  time;  but  I 
have  agreed  to  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  can 
-  we  not  take  action  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  favor  the 
amendment;  but  I  had  already  agreed  to 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  30 
minutes,  which  he  can  allot  as  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  not  vote  on  the  amendment  now? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  save  time  if 
he  will  not  interrupt  the  regular  ] 
procedure. 


le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
15  mVutes. 


TAX  REDUCTION  FOR  LOW  INCOME 

CORPORATIONS  —  AMENDMENTS 

TO  H.  R,.  9166 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3,\l  introduced  two  bills,  S. 

3128,  cosponsored  by  Senators  Spark¬ 
man,  Capehart!  Kennedy,  Freak,  Beall, 
Duff,  Morse,  Smathers,  Lehman,  Doug¬ 
las,  and  Humphrey,  and  S.  3129,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Senators  Sparkman,  Cape¬ 
hart,  Humphrey,  Kennedy,  Beall,  Duff, 
Morse,  Smathers,  Lehman,  and  Douglas. 
Both  of  these  bills  wfould  reduce  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Federal  income  taxes  on  low-in¬ 
come  corporations.  Since  that  date  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
bill,  H.  R.  9166,  which  would  extend  pres¬ 
ent  corporate  tax  rates  fo\  an  additional 
year.  The  extension  of  these  rates  was 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
Economic  Report  to  the  Congress.  I  now 
submit  two  alternative  amendments  to 
H.  R.  9166,  which  amendmentsadopt  the 
proposals  contained  in  S.  312^  and  S. 

3129,  and  in  which  I  am  joineo\by  the 
same  cosponsors. 

\  Under  present  law,  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wishes  to  continue,  corporations 
generally  are  subject  to  a  normal  \ax 
rate  on  net  earnings  of  30  percent,  p' 
a  surtax  rate  of  22  percent  on  net  earr¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  $25,000.  The  amend' 
ment  patterned  after  S.  3129,  which 
appears  to  be  more  compatible  with  cur¬ 
rent  estimates  of  revenue  requirements, 
provides  a  normal  tax  rate  of  22  percent 
and  a  surtax  rate  of  31  percent.  Ac -j 
cording  to  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Co; 
mittee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxatii 
this  would  result  in  an  estimated  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  of  approximately/ $20 
million. 

The  distribution  of  the  benefits,  or 
increased  liabilities,  under  this  /propo¬ 
sal  are  shown  in  exhibit  1  whicla  I  shall 
furnish  for  the  record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks.  The  effects  can  be 
illustrated  by  these  examples  taken 
from  the  table.  Corporations  with  in¬ 
comes  of  $25,000  and  less1’  would  have 
their  tax  burden  reduced  by  26.7  per¬ 
cent.  A  corporation  \yith  income  of 
$100,000  would  be  given/tax  relief  of  2.7 
percent.  Corporations/ with  incomes  of 
$500,000  and  over  woisfld  have  increased 
tax  liabilities  of  from  1.1  percent,  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  with  that  income, 
to  1.9  percent  toy  a  corporation  with 
income  of  $100  rafillion. 

The  break-eyen  point  under  this 
amendment  occurs  at  the  $225,000  in¬ 
come  level — alf  firms  earning  less  than 
$225,000  would  receive  a  tax  reduction 
and  all  firmsfearning  more  than  $225,000 
would  recede  a  tax  increase.  Obviously 
this  redistribution  of  the  impact  of  cor¬ 
porate  taftes  would  benefit  the  low  in¬ 
come  corporations.  While  the  tax  relief 
afforde/  would  be  modest,  I  believe  it( 
would /.a  ve  a  significant  beneficial  effect' 
on  thfe  smaller  businesses  of  the  Nation. 

Notv,  if  it  should  be  determined  that 
a  revenue  loss  is  feasible,  the  Senate 
cqnld  adopt  my  other  amendment  which 
i /patterned  after  S.  3128.  This  amend  - 
lent  would  merely  reverse  the  present 


tax  rates  by  providing  for  a  22  percent 
normal  tax  upon  net  earnings  and  a 
percent  surtax  on  all  earnings  in  exce 
of  $25,000.  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
advises  me  that  the  revenue  loss /from 
this  proposal  would  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  $300  million  and  $400  pfillion. 
The  Senate  must  consider  whether  the 
budget  outlook  is  such  that  the  revenue 
loss  can  be  afforded.  The  effect  of  this 
alternative  amendment  upon  the  var¬ 
ious  income  levels  is  shown/by  the  table 
which  appears  in  exhibit  2/to  this  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  a  healthy  community 
of  small  businesses  is  .essential  to  na¬ 
tional  growth,  national  prosperity,1  and 
political  health.  We/must  prevent  the 
development  of  an  economic  no-man’s 
land  for  small  business.  This  means 
that  some  form  off  encouragement  must 
be  devised  for  the  modest-sized  enter¬ 
prise  to  enable  if  to  grow  and  to  remain 
strong. 

As  I  see  if,  the  chief  competitive 
handicaps  of  the  small  business  are: 
First,  great/  difficulty  and  expense  in 
obtaining  equity  capital;  second,  high 
interest  rates  upon  borrowed  money; 
and  third,  insufficient  funds  for  man¬ 
agement  personnel.  Our  tax  structure 
emphasizes  and  compounds  these  dis¬ 
criminations  against  small  business. 

The  small  businesses  have  three  prin¬ 
cipal  sources  for  funds  with  which  to 
maintain  and  expand  production:  first, 
new  capital  investment;  second,  borrow- 
lg;  and  third,  business  earnings. 

Small  business  has  difficulty  in  ob- 
''tkining  equity  capital  because  it  does  not 
have  the  large  financial  resources  which 
will  guarantee  stockholders  against 
seve\e  loss  on  their  investment.  A  small- 
business  man  who  needs  equity  capital 
usually  is  told  that  the  expense  of  rais¬ 
ing  up  to  $300,000  in  the  securities  mar¬ 
ket  averages  almost  20  percent  and  may 
reach  25  percent  or  30  percent.  He  may 
ask,  “Why,”  and  point  to  the  recent 
Ford  or  General  Motors  issues  where 
the  expenseNwas  a  small  fraction  of  1 
percent.  Bulkhe  must  face  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  fact  'that  it  will  cost  him  40 
or  50  times  as  much  to  tap  the  capital 
markets  as  it  dpsts  the  larger  corpo¬ 
rations. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
equity  financing,  this  small-business  man 
usually  must  borrow/ money  for  a  short 
term  from  a  bank  Of  other  lender  to 
realize  his  capital  needs.  Long-term 
borrowings  in  the  securities  markets 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  difficulties 
as  equity  financing.  Interest  rates  are 
commonly  established  at  to  percent  or 
even  higher  for  the  small-business  man. 
The  large  corporations  may  either  float  a 
debt  issue  of  securities  or  bortow  money 
at  interest  rates  of  3*4  percent  or  4 
percent  for  long  terms.  Tms  gives 
larger  corporations  a  competictoe  ad¬ 
vantage  which  reduces  their  costs  and, 
therefore,  could  result  in  lower  prices  to 
customers  or  higher  returns  on  \heir 
stockholders’  investments. 

In  this  connection,  however,  It  is 
teresting  to  note  that  the  lower 
made  possible  by  these  competitive  ad^ 
vantages  are  not  necessarily  passed  on', 
to  consumers.  The  FTC-SEC  Quarterly 
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Financial  Report  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1956  shows  that  corporate  profits  as  a 
percentage  of  sales  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  asset!,  size  of  the  corporation.  For 
example,  the  smallest  corporations — as¬ 
sets  under\$250,000— earned  only  1.1 
cents  per  dollaj'  of  sales,  while  the  largest 
corporations— \l  00  million  and  over — 
were  earning  7.4'>cents  per  dollar  of  sales. 
This  disparity  in  profits  occurs  while  the 
largest  manufacturing  corporations  in¬ 
creased  their  sales  volume  by  19  percent 
between  the  third  quarter  of  1954  and 
the  third  quarter  of  1955,  in  contrast  to 
a  mere  3  percent  increasNn  sales  volume 
of  the  smallest  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions.  Thus,  the  small  manufacturer  is 
losing  out  in  both  volume  on,  sales  and 
percent  of  profit  per  dollar  of\sales. 

The  difficulties  which  the  smaller  cor¬ 
poration  has  in  obtaining  equity  capital 
from  stock  issues  or  borrowings  makes 
it  much  more  dependent  on  retarded 
earnings  than  are  larger  companf 
Hence,  unless  its  profits  are  greater,  o' 
its  tax  burden  is  less,  the  small  company 
finds  itself  in  a  position  of  relative  weak¬ 
ness  compared  to  large  companies  with 
which  it  must  often  compete. 

In  terms  of  profits  upon  investment 
we  find  that  corporations  in  the  smallest 
category,  as  reported  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission — those  with 
under  $250,000  in  assets — sustained  a  net 
loss  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954,  re¬ 
turned  3.6  percent  upon  their  equity  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1955,  returned  5.3  per¬ 
cent  upon  their  equity  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1955,  and  returned  10.4  per¬ 
cent  upon  their  equity  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1955.  Contrast  this  record 
with  that  of  corporations  with  $100  mil¬ 
lion  or  over.  During  every  quarter  of 
the,  last  year,  they  returned  more  than 
13.5  pecent  upon  the  equity  investment 
of  their  stockholders.  During  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1955  the  return  reached 
15.0  percent.  Furthermore,  total  cor¬ 
porate  profits  after  taxes  in  1955  have 
been  exceeded  only  by  profits  in  1950. 
However,  as  shown  by  the  statistics 
above,  the  profit  ratios  of  the  largest 
corporations  greatly  exceed  the  ratios 
of  their  smaller  brothers. 

By  nature,  the  small-business  corpora¬ 
tion  involves  more  risk,  less  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  product,  and  a  smaller  financial 
cushion  against  initial  reverses,  /This  is 
illustrated  most  dramatically  /by  the 
business  failure  statistics  based  on  com¬ 
panies  listed  with  Dun  &  /Bradstreet. 
Very  few,  if  any,  failures  arp  recorded  for 
large  corporations,  but  the  rise  in  these 
dismal  statistics  for  smafi  businesses  has 
been  alarming  in  recent  years.  In  1945 
there  were  only  80/  failures.  In  1953 
there  were  approximately  8,862.  In 
1954  there  were  vl  1,086.  The  latest  re¬ 
ports  for  1955  indicate  that  there  were 
almost  as  marny,  10,969,  in  that  boom 
year  as  therp  were  in  1954. 

Either  o^fe  of  my  amendments  will  not 
only  permit  the  retention  of  more  capital 
in  the  /mall  business,  so  that  less  high- 
cost  financing  is  necessary;  but  this  re¬ 
tained  income  will  also  serve  as  a  coun¬ 
tervailing  pressure  against  mergers  and 
msolidations.  The  more  favorable  tax 
treatment  for  small  corporations  will  en¬ 
able  many  of  them  to  survive  whereas 


they  might  otherwise  end  up  among  the 
failure  statistics. 

In  addition  to  failures,  statistics  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trend  in  the  number  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mining  concerns  acquired  or 
merged  during  the  last  30  years.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1922,  the  number  of  mergers 
rose  steadily  from  297  to  a  peak  of  1,216 
in  1929.  Thereafter,  the  number  of 
mergers  leveled  off  at  less  than  200  in 
1932,  and  varied  within  a  range  from  87 
to  419  throughout  the  1940’s.  How¬ 
ever,  mergers  rose  rapidly  in  1951, 
reached  822  in  1952,  and  stayed  at  a  high 
level  in  1953  and  1954. 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
on  tax  matters,  it  is  very  obvious  to  me 
that  the  ability  to  carry  over  business 
losses  from  one  year,  to  offset  profits  in 
another  year,  is  a  strong  factor  in  this 
merger  movement.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
the  small  corporation,  suffering  losses 
caused  in  many  instances  by  its  small¬ 
ness  alone,  to  resist  the  eager  embrace 
of  the  profitable  giant  seeking  a  dowry 
if  tax  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
pisior  losses  of  the  unfortunate  bride- 
toA^e. 

I  ftp  not  have  a  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  "But  until  some  solution  is  fojrfnd, 
we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to 
strengthen  small  companies  and  thus 
make  them  less  attractive  to  yuie  rich 
suitor  with  a.  loss  carryover  gleam  in  his 
eye.  My  amendments  will/reduce  the 
taxes  on  smal\  companies/  and  the  in¬ 
come  retained  thereby  /will  contribute 
directly  to  this  stnrngt; 

Mr.  President,  titer/  are  many  others 
in  this  country  wire,  believe  that  the 
corporate  tax  structure  favors  the 
growth  of  large/businbsses  as  against 
small  businesses.  For  instance,  last 
December  when  testifying  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tax  PolicjNof  the  Joint 
CommitteeTm  the  Economic  Report,  Mr. 
Dexter  M.  Keezer,  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Economics  Department 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing^  Co., 
made  the  following  statement: 

Think  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  tiigh 
id  satisfactory  level  of  business  invesi 
nent.  *  *  *  But  simply  in  terms  of  main^i 
tabling  an  adequate  level  of  investment,  I 
would  not  say  that  the  present  is  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  reduce  the  corporate  tax  rate.  Ex¬ 
cept,  may  X  give  this  qualification?  Main¬ 
taining  this  rate  means  that  you  are  going 
to  have  larger  and  larger  corporate  units  at 
the  expense  of  smaller  units.  This  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  social,  political,  and 
economic  significance.  Over  a  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  the  smaller  cor¬ 
porations,  as  you  well  know,  have  not  had 
the  same  rate  of  growth  and  capital  acquisi¬ 
tion. 


55,000  firms  during  the  period  between 
1948  and  1952,  the  number  of  new  oper¬ 
ating  firms  increased  by  only  28,300 
from  June,  1954  to  June,  1955.  Imd 
this  latter  period  has  been  character¬ 
ized  as  a  booming  economy.  If  tins  is 
what  happens  in  a  boom,  I  subnpt  that 
the  small  businesses  of  this/ country 
might  be  better  off  without  1/ 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wamt  to  point 
out  some  specific  and  significant  advan¬ 
tages  which  large  corporations  have 
under  our  present  F/ueral  tax  laws. 
One  example  of  exi/ting  big  business 
bias  in  our  corpora/e  tax  laws  involves 
the  accelerated  depreciation  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  while  similar  treatment  is  not 
available  for  up=d  machinery.  It  is  well 
known  that  /Small  businesses  are  the 
principal  purchasers  of  used  machinery. 
Thus,  the/very  significant  benefit  of  the 
accelerated  depreciation  tax  provisions 
are  no*  available  to  many  smaller  cor- 


Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  my  posi¬ 
tion.  Unless  some  action  is  taken  to  re¬ 
verse  the  present  trend,  the  growth  of 
small  businesses  will  continue  to  lag  and 
their  relative  position  in  our  economy 
will  continue  to  worsen.  And  while  on 
the  general  subject  of  "growth,”  we 
should  expect  that  as  population  grows 
and  as  business  activity  expands,  there 
should  be  an  expansion  of  business  op¬ 
portunity  and  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  business  firms.  But  look  at  the 
record  as  shown  on  page  231  of  the 
President’s  Economic  Report.  While 
there  was  an  annual  increase  of  almost 


porabfons. 

5w,  some  people  advocate  including 
secondhand  machinery  under  the  ac¬ 
celerated  depreciation  provisions,  but  I 
'think  that  this  action  alone  would  merely 
accentuate  the  problem.  For  example,  i 
under  present  law  a  large  corporation 
can,  in  a  relatively  short  time,  depre¬ 
ciate  new  machinery  to  a  figure  below 
its  market  value.  The  large  corporation 
can  then  sell  this  machinery  for  more 
than  its  depreciated  value  and  treat  the 
income  as  a  capital  gain.  If  second¬ 
hand  machinery  had  the  benefit  of  ac¬ 
celerated  depreciation,  small  businesses 
would  be  more  eager  to  buy  secondhand 
equipment.  Then  the  giant  corpora¬ 
tions  would  realize  even  greater  profits 
from  the  sales  and  greater  capital  gain 
windfalls. 

The  way  to  treat  small  businesses 
fairly  would  be  to  permit  accelerated 
depreciation  of  both  old  and  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  to  tax  income  derived  from 
the  sale  of  depreciated  machinery  at  the 
regular  rates  for  corporate  inconje. 
But  until  such  changes  are  made,  this  is 
one  more  factor  contributing  to  the 
financial  dilemma  of  small  businesses. 

Another  advantage  for  large  corpora¬ 
tions  is  their  ability  to  attract  and  hold 
nghly  skilled  management  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  by  deferred  compensa¬ 
tion  plans.  These  plans  reduce  the  im¬ 
pact*  of  individual  income-tax  rates  and 
give  \  higher  real  income  to  such  em¬ 
ployees,  For  instance,  a  special  bonus 
is  given  large  corporations  by  those  pro¬ 
visions  o£\the  tax  laws  which  deal  with 
stock  options.  All  salaried  employees 
must  pay  taxes  upon  their  incomes  at 
the  regular  inWne-tax  rates.  The  for¬ 
tunate  recipien\of  a  stock  option,  how¬ 
ever,  pays  no  tax,  in  most  instances, 
when  he  receives  \the  option;  pays  no 
tax  when  he  exerciHes  the  option;  and 
pays  only  a  capital  gSins  tax  upon  any 
profit  he  makes  when  ne  sells  the  stock. 

To  qualify  for  this  preferred  treat¬ 
ment,  the  corporation  mast  be  able  to 
value  its  stock  by  some  acceptable  refer¬ 
ence  to  market  value  at  tma  time  the 
option  is  granted.  The  smalNcorpora- 
tion,  which  is  closely  held,  h&§  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  this  requirement. 
As  a  result,  it  is  the  large  publiclNixeld 
corporations  which  benefit.  Almost  milf 
the  corporations  listed  on  the  New  Yoi 
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stock  Exchange  have  such  plans.  The 
revenue  loss  to  the  Government  cannot 
be  estimated,  but  it  is  very  substantial, 

Byvhis  and  similar  devices,  big  busi¬ 
ness  is\ible  to  attract  and  to  hold  the 
most  able^technical  and  executive  talent. 
A  small  Corporation  must  pay  much 
higher  salaries,  if  its  employees  who  do 
not  have  stock  options,  are  to  be  able 
to  keep,  after  taxes,  as  much  as  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  large  corporation  which 
does  have  a  stock \>ption  plan  in  force. 
Naturally,  in  a  competitive  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  the  most  valuable  employees  will 
tend  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  paying  them  thK  highest  net 
salaries,  after  taxes.  \ 

Even  the  owner  of  the  small  corpora¬ 
tion  may  believe  that  he  himself  can 
find  refuge  against  business  risle  attain 
relative  security,  and  provide  a  fund  for 
his  retirement  by  giving  up  his 'spall 
business  and  going  to  work  for  a  large 
corporation.  The  tax  laws  foster  tps 
trend  by  such  provisions  as  restricted^ 
stock  options. 

Mr. “President,  I  believe  that  the 
amendments  I  have  offered  will  serve 
to  relieve,  to  some  extent,  the  constant 
drain  of  management  personnel  from 
small  business.  A  growing,  expanding 
enterprise  presents  a  challenge  to  man¬ 
agement,  and  good  management  will' 
stay  with  the  business  so  long  as  it  can 
participate  in  its  growth.  If  our  tax 
policies  militate  against  growth,  there 
is  little  incentive  to  the  personnel.  In 
addition,  higher  retained  earnings  would 
enable  the  business  to  pay  higher  sal¬ 
aries,  and  this,  too,  would  serve  to  keep 
good  management  from  accepting  posi¬ 
tions  with  larger  companies. 

Still  another  advantage  of  the  large 
corporations  is  their  ability  to  adjust 
to  tax  rates  with  little  effect  upon  their 
rates  of  earnings  after  taxes.  This  is 
possible  because  large  corporations  can, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  shift  a  large 
portion  of  their  taxes  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  in  industries  which  are 
dominated  by  one  or  a  few  corporate 
giants,  and  where  competition  does  note 
operate  to  hold  prices  down.  / 

Small  corporations  can  rarely  /set 
prices  to  absorb  taxes.  There  are' too 
many  of  them,  and  generally  no/single 
one  is  in  a  position  to  exert  substantial 
control  over  prices  in  its  industry. 

Actually,  the  small  corporation  gets 
hit  from  both  sides  undejr  the  present 
corporate  tax  structure/  Its  raw  ma¬ 
terials  tend  to  be  produced  by  giant 
concerns  which  can  ppess  on  a  large  share 
of  their  taxes  to  it.  Thus,  corporate 
taxes,  for  the  /all  corporation,  will 
generally  resultem  higher  costs.  At  the 
same  time,  i/loes  not  have  the  eco¬ 
nomic  powei/to  set  prices  to  absorb  its 
own  taxes/ 

And  f/lly,  some  very  wise  provisions 
in  the/ax  law,  designed  to  encourage 
research  and  experimental  programs  by 
inc/try,  operate  to  the  primary  bene- 
f/of  big  business.  These  provisions 
yraer  favorable  tax  treatment  of  expend¬ 
itures  made  for  research.  While  these 


provisions  have  considerable  merit,  I 
think  we  should  frankly  admit  that  the 
benefits  inure  almost  exclusively  to  big 
businesses. 

Furthermore,  the  defense  needs  of  the 
Nation  require  direct  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  research  for  weapons  and  other 
items  of  military  necessity.  The  size  of 
these  Federal  expenditures  amounts  to 
over  a  billion  dollars  every  year,  and  the 
contracts  go  primarily  to  our  huge  indus¬ 
trial  corporations.  It  would  seem  that 
the  law  has  compounded  the  advantage 
of  big  business  in  the  field  of  research — 
or,  as  I  have  heard  it  said  more  collo¬ 
quially,  “them  as  has,  gits.” 

This  is  just  one  more  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  illustrating  an  economic  bias  in 
favor  of  big  business.  Tax  relief  for 
small  businesses  is  the  best  way  to  offset 
some  of  this  bias,  and  I  think  that  such 
relief  must  be  granted. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  output  of  industrial 
concerns,  we  should  remember  that  a 
syery  substantial  part  of  the  total  business 
na  this  country  is  associated  with  the 
national  defense.  Defense  contracts, 
awarded  in  1955  totaled  over  $15  billions 
And  in  spite  of  congressional  efforts/to 
divert  some  of  this  spending  to  mall 
firms,  tnte  major  portion  has  gon/e  to  a 
few  giant  corporations.  / 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
recently  reported  that  from/June  1950, 
through  June  1963,  over  63  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  defense  contracts  went  to  the 
100  largest  defense  c/tractors.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  yuly  1953,  through 
December  1954,  this/percentage  rose  to 
over  68  percent,  /is  nq  answer  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  such  conditionfKare  inevitable. 
The  ability  tc/ccumulate\  capital  and 
grow  through/more  equitable  corporate 
tax  rates  would  be  a  very  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  reversing  this  trend  of  \defense 
buying /om  the  largest  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  introduction 
of  my  bills,  S.  3128  and  S.  3129,  I  h'gwe 
be/  admonished  that  I  should  not  fo'fc- 
g«ft  those  small  businesses  which  are. 
/proprietorships  or  partnerships,  and 
which  do  not  choose  to  file  a  corporate 
tax  return  as  permitted  under  the  1954 
revenue  act.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  I  have  not  forgotten  these 
businesses,  and  I  urge  the  committees  of 
Congress  who  study  and  draft  our  tax 
laws  not  to  forget  them.  Some  way 
should  be  found  to  relieve  the  tax  burden 
of  all  those  with  low  and  middle  incomes, 
whether  their  incomes  are  derived  from 
wages,  farms,  professional  services,  pro¬ 
prietor-ships,  or  partnerships.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  noted  that  any  corpor¬ 
ate  income  which  is  saved  by  my  amend¬ 
ments,  and  which  is  not  retained  for  cor¬ 
porate  growth,  will  be  taxed  as  individual 
income  of  the  stockholders  receiving  it. 

Although  I  could  recommend  other 
changes  in  the  tax  laws,  including 
changes  in  the  individual  tax  rates,  I  am 
forced  to  view  the  situation  realistically 
and  recognize  that  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day.  Frankly,  here  is  the  situation. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  which  will  continue  the  corporate 


tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates  at 
their  present  levels.  While  diverse 
amendments  on  diverse  subjects  could  be/ 
offei*ed  on  such  a  bill,  the  practical  an* 
proach  and  courteous  approach  to  the 
committees  of  Congress  is  to  /nit 
amendments  to  the  subject  ufatter 
treated  in  the  bill.  / 

Under  the  circumstances,  Hie  most  I 
can  hope  to  accomplish  i/to  obtain 
amendment  of  the  corporate  tax  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  Finance  Committee  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  /hink  that  any 
more  ambitious  plan  Would  be  fruitless. 
However,  I  respectfmly  urge  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congre/ with  jurisdiction  in 
the  field  of  tax/on  to  give  early  and 
earnest  consideration  to  a  revision  of  the 
individual  incmne-tax  rates  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all  our  low  and  middle -income 
taxpayer/ 

Mr.  Rresident,  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  s/all  businesses  are  in  a  bad  way  in 
this / untry.  This  is  shown  by  business 
fa/res,  by  business  mergers,  and  by 
profit  ratios  and  sales  volume  of  differ- 
/nt  size  classes  of  corporations.  I  be- 
'  lieve  that  conditions  exist  in  our  general 
economy,  as  well  as  in  the  tax  law  itself, 
which  contribute  to  and  aggravate  this 
situation.  In  considering  a  bill  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  present  corporate  tax  rates,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  offset  in  a  real 
way  some  of  the  disadvantages  faced  by 
the  small-business  man. 

The  present  rate  structure  seems  to 
have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  the 
relative  importance  of  small  business  in 
recent  years.  To  the  extent  that  our  tax 
laws  foster  larger  and  larger  business 
units,  our  political  democracy  is  weak¬ 
ened.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  recognize 
the  relationship  between  the  survival  of 
many  thriving  business  emits  and  the 
survival  of  our  political  democracy. 

These  amendments  will  assist  those 
companies  in  the  formative  or  develop¬ 
ment  stage  to  overcome  initial  capital 
difficulties,  and  will  assure  a  continuing 
supply  of  capital  when  it  is  needed  to 
v  maintain  the  competitive  position  of  the 
small-business  enterprise.  I  can  think 
oismo  action  more  vital  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
than\jhe  encouragement  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  small  businesses.  They  are  the 
very  foundation  of  our  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  havXprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  fables  which  were  prepared 
in  conjunction Nvith  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
-  ation.  These  2  'tables  illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  2  amendments  which  I  shall 
offer  to  the  bill  to  eiriend  for  another 
year,  rates  of  a  corporate  nature.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact that  exhibit  1 
is  the  table  which  pertainsto  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  shall  press  foi\n  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  legislation.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Barkley  in  the  chair).  Is  thereVbjec- 
tion  to  the  unanimous  consent  request? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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iibit  1. — Effect  of  a  normal  tax  rate  of 
percent  and  a  surtax  rate  of  31  percent 
(proposal  in  S.  3129 ) 


Income 
subject  \o 
normal  tat 
and  surtai 

Present 
tax  lia¬ 
bility 
(normal 
rate  30 
percent, 
surtax 
rate  22 
percent) 

Proposed 
tax  lia¬ 
bility 
(normal 
rate  22 
percent, 
surtax 
rate  31 
percent) 

Chan 

Amount 

ge 

Per¬ 

cent 

$5,000. . . 

\  $1,500 

$1,100 

-$400 

—26.7 

$10,000 _ 

\  3,000 

2,  200 

-800 

-26.7 

$15,000. . 

\  4,  500 

3,  300 

-1,200 

-20.7 

$20,000. . 

\6,000 

4,400 

—1,600 

-26.7 

$25,000. . . 

V  500 

5,500 

-2, 000 

-26.7 

$50,000... . 

2(\500 

18,  7.50 

-1,750 

-8.5 

$100, 000. . . 

46^600 

45,  2,50 

-1.250 

-2.7 

$225,000 _ 

111,300 

111,  500 

0) 

0) 

$.500,000 . 

254,  5Q0 

257,  250 

+2,  750 

+  1.1 

$1,000,000 . 

514,  50\ 

522,  250 

+7,  750 

+1.5 

$10,000,000 _ 

5, 194,  500\ 

5,  292,  250 

+97,  7.50 

+1.9 

$100,000,000... 

51,  994,  500 

52, 992,  250 

+997,  750 

+  1.9 

i  No  change. 

Exhibit  2. — Effect  of  a\ 
22  percent  and  a  surtc 
(proposal  in  S.  3128 ) 


normal  tax  rate  of 
rate  of  30  percent 


Income 
subject  to 
normal  tax 
and  surtax 

Present 
tax  lia¬ 
bility 
(normal 
rate  30 
percent, 
surtax 
rate  22 
percent) 

PropoVl 
tax  lia\ 
bility  \ 
(normal  \ 
rate  22 
percent, 
surtax 
rate  30 
percent) 

Chan 

amount 

ge 

Per¬ 

cent 

$5,000 _ 

$1,  500 

$1. 100 

-$«00 

-5b.  7 

$10,000. . . 

3,  000 

2.  200 

-800 

—26,  7 

$15,000.. . . 

4,  500 

3.  300 

—1.20) 

-26.  7 

$2(1,000 _ 

6.000 

4,  400 

—  1,  6(l\ 

-26.7 

$25,000 _ 

7,  500 

5,  500 

-2,  000\ 

-26.7 

$50,000.. . . 

20,  500 

18,  500 

-2,  000 

L  -9.8 

$100,000 . . 

40,  500 

44.  500 

-2, 000 

\  — 4.3 

$225,000. . . 

111,  500 

109,  500 

-2,  000 

V1-8 

$500,000 _ 

254,  500 

252,  500 

-2,  000 

Vo.  8 

$1,000,000 _ 

514,  500 

512,  500 

-2,  000 

V.  4 

$10,000,000 _ 

5,  194,  500 

5,  192,  500 

-2,  000 

-\04 

$100,000,000... 

51,  994,  500 

51,  992,  500 

-2,  000 

-.084 

March  15 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  all  time  has 
not  been  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  did  not 
have  control  of  the  time.  Under  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  where 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  in 
favor  of  an  amendment,  the  time  in 
opposition  is  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  advised  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  control  of  the  time  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  majority’s  using  its  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak  for  10  minutes.  I  under¬ 
stand  we  have  15  minutes  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  may  proceed. 


SHALL  CONGRESS  CONTINUE  TO  DELEGATE  ITS 
POWERS? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
confess  that  I  did  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  listen  to  the  speech  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  about  this 
matter  earlier  in  the  week.  There  were 
other  legislative  duties  which  took  my 
time,  among  them  the  preparation  of  an 
amendment  of  my  own  to  the  bill,  which 
was  adopted,  and  sitting  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Colorado  River  bill,  which 
has  passed  both  Houses,  and  which  came 
to  an  agreement  only  this  afternoon. 

After  having  attended  to  some  other 
transactions  today,  just  a  few  moments 
ago  I  came  on  the  floor  and  for  the  first 
time  read  the  amendment.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  amendment  provides  for  a 
delegation  to  the  appointees  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  more  valuable, 
Mr.  President,  if  we  hope  to  preserve 
free,  popular  government,  than  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  constitutional  provisions  set 
forth  in  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
that  all  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes,  indeed;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  aware  that  the  amendment  does  not 
delegate  any  legislative  power.  No  pro¬ 
gram,  no  law,  can  become  effective; 
no  one  can  legislate  but  the  Congress - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  let  me  state 
my  views  before  he  begins  to  try  to  tear 
them  to  pieces,  because  unless  I  am  able 
to  state  my  views,  he  will  be  talking 
against  not  what  I  say,  but  what  he 
imagines  I  am  going  to  say.  So  please 
let  me  make  my  statement  first,  for  about 
5  minutes. 

I  want  to  read  the  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
understand  what  legislation  means  than 
to  read  it.  There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
it  was  the  absolute  rule  of  parliamentary 
bodies  that  proposed  legislation  should 
be  read  from  the  rostrum  by  the  clerk, 
so  that  members  would  be  apprised  of 
the  nature  of  the  bills  they  were  asked 
to  pass.  We  now  act  so  quickly  that  we 
have  abandoned  that  very,  very'salutary 
traditional  method  of  procedure.  Now 
we  are  so  busy  asking  somebody  else  to 
do  the  work  of  Congress,  so  busy  to  turn 
the  power  of  Congress  over  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments,  so  involved  in  han¬ 
dling  the  special  requests  that  come  to  us 
as  Senators,  day  by  day,  to  get  favors 
done  by  the  executive  departments,  that 
we  do  not  take  the  time  to  study  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  Let  me  read  section 
310  (a)  (1) : 

NOW  A  COMMISSION  TO  DRAFT  BELLS 

There  is  hereby  established  a  Commission 
on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural 
Products. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  an  editor 
of  a  daily  newspaper  or  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  or  a  magazine  in  the  United  States 
who  has  not  at  some  time  denounced  the 
multiplicity  of  commissions  which  are 
established  by  government. 


I  remember  very  well  when  a  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Beck,  wrote  a  book — which  obtained 
very  wide  circulation — under  the  title 
“Our  Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy.”  It 
was  25  years  ago  that  Mr.  Beck,  a  very 
able  lawyer,  wrote  that  book;  but  the 
wonderland  of  bureaucracy  continues  to 
grow.  In  every  administration  we  find 
opponents  of  the  administration  in  power 
denouncing  the  administration  as  a 
bureaucracy.  Yet,  when  the  power  is 
changed,  and  a  new  President  comes 
into  office.  Congress  proceeds  solemnly 
to  delegate  away  more  of  its  power  and 
to  create  new  boards  and  commissions. 

So  it  is  proposed  that  the  Congress 
establish  a  new  commission,  to  be  called 
a  Commission  To  Prepare  Legislation 
Providing  for  Increased  Industrial  Use  of 
Agricultural  Products. 

And  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  provides,  beginning  in 
line  4  on  page  1: 

Sec.  310.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  a  Commission  on  Increased  Industrial 
Use  of  Agricultural  Products  (hereafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “the  Commission”).  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  In  making 
such  appointments  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  interests  of  various 
segments  of  agriculture.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  so  appointed  shall  be  designated  as 
Chairman  by  the  President. 

WHY  BURDEN  THE  PRESIDENT? 

Mr.  President,  does  anyone  imagine 
that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted  and 
became  law,  the  President  would  select 
the  commissioners?  There  is  not  a 
chance  in  the  world  that  that  would  be 
done.  The  present  President  of  the 
United  States  only  recently  announced, 
on  the  television,  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  it  was  going  to  be  his 
purpose  to  pass  on  to  his  associates  some 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency. 
Yet  in  the  amendment  it  is  proposed  that 
we  give  the  President  additional  respon¬ 
sibility  to  do  work  that  the  Congress 
itself  can  do. 

Why  should  Congress  set  up  such  a 
commission?  If  the  commission  is  to 
have  the  power  and  authority  to  take 
some  action,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  represent  the  people  of  the  United 
States — the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska,  of 
Wyoming,  of  Wisconsin,  of  Kansas,  of 
Idaho,  of  Arizona,  of  South  Carolina,  of 
North  Carolina,  or  of  Florida — the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission  should  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  so  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  commissioners  will  actually  rep¬ 
resent  farmers. 

Who  knows,  Mr.  President?  Who  in 
this  Chamber  at  this  moment  can  say 
who  are  the  experts  who  make  the  re¬ 
ciprocal-trade  agreements?  The  power 
to  make  those  agreements  is  a  power 
which  the  Congress  has,  under  its  power 
to  fix  duties  and  imposts.  Yet  Congress 
has  delegated  that  power  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  Congress  did  that  long  ago,  in  a 
Democratic  administration.  I  said  then 
the  same  thing  I  say  now;  namely,  that 
the  work  would  not  be  done  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  would  be  done  by  unknown, 
anonymous  subordinates,  experts  se¬ 
lected  the  Lord  knows  how,  to  do  some  of 
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the  most  important  work  that  affects  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

But  now  it  is  proposed  that  there  be 
established  a  new  commission, s  with 
members  who  necessarily  would  have  to 
be  selected  by  someone  who  would  advise 
the  President.  That  person  would  be  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  no 
doubt.  If  we  want  such  work  to  be  done, 
why  do  we  not  give  such  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture? 

But,  no,  Mr.  President;  it  is  proposed 
that  the  work  be  done  by  a  new  commis¬ 
sion,  to  be  independent  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  and  the  proposed 
commissioners  would  come  into  office  as  a 
result  of  selection  made  by  advisers  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Now  I  read  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
310  (a),  of  the  amendment: 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel¬ 
ing  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  where  are  we  going  to 
obtain,  for  $50  a  day,  capable  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  who  will  devote  their  time  and 
their  experience  to  this  very,  very  impor¬ 
tant  task  of  finding  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  products?  The  proposed 
commissioners  would  be  part-time  com¬ 
missioners.  That  is  why  the  amendment 
does  not  contain  a  provision  for  paying 
them  a  salary,  and  that  is  why  the 
amendment  does  not  contain  a  provision 
for  confirmation  of  the  commissioners 
by  the  Senate. 

Then  we  come  to  paragraph  (3) — and 
listen  to  this,  Mr.  President: 

(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  civil-service  laws — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bark¬ 
ley  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry ; 
and  I  shall  take  some  time  on  that 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  cannot  make 
that  motion  until  all  time  on  the  bill  has 
been  consumed. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  request  a  little  additional  time 
from  the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be  given 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  reatf  now  from  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  section  310  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska: 

SALARY  LAW  IS  SUSPENDED 
/ 

(3)  -The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  such  chemists,  engineers, 


agriculturists,  attorneys,  legislative  drafts¬ 
men — ■ 

Why  legislative  draftsmen,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  Legislative  draftsmen  have  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  of  drawing  up 
bills.  Why  should  we  delegate  that 
power  to  five  persons  to  be  chosen  by 
some  subordinates  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  persons 
whose  identity  will  not  be  known  at  all 
by  the  Senate?  I  read  further  from  this 
paragraph  of  the  amendment — 
and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  vice  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy.  We  set  up  a  commission;  and 
we  give  it  authority  to  appoint  its  staff, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws 
which  Congress  has  passed,  and  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  which 
fixes  their  salaries.  We  would  give  the 
commission  power  to  do  everything 
which  the  Congress  itself  has  authority 
and  responsibility  to  do.  Mr.  President 
I  think  it  is  simply  beyond  imagination 
that  such  a  suggestion  should  be  made 
to  us. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  provide  the  Commission  with  necessary 
office  space,  and  may  detail,  on  a  reimburs¬ 
able  basis,  any  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  work. 

Will  that  be  2  people,  3  people,  4  people, 
or  10  people?  How  many  experts  will 
be  assigned?  No  limitation  at  all  is  made 
by  the  amendment  in  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber.  The  amendment  merely  states 
that — 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  provide  the  Commission  with  necessary 
office  space — 

And  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
office  space — 

and  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis — 

That  is,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  new  Commission — 
any  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  work. 

The  amendment  says  “any  personnel” ; 
there  is  no  limitation.  This  amendment 
does  not  say  50  personnel ;  it  does  not  say 
100  personnel,  it  does  not  say  1,000  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  the  present  budget,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  requesting  an 
appropriation  of  over  $7  billion.  What 
is  meant  by  all  the  talk  on  the  political 
stump  about  balancing  the  budget,  when 
it  is  proposed  that  there  be  created  new 
commissions  with  so  broad  a  grant  of 
power  to  employ  an  indefinite  number  of 
assistants?  An  appropriation  for  $150,- 
000  is  authorized  for  the  Commission,  but 
that  will  be  only  the  beginning. 

I  read  from  paragraph  (4) : 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  having  information  or  data  needed  by 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  section,  shall  make  such  informa¬ 
tion  or  data  available  to  the  Commission  for 
such  purposes. 

I  skip  a  few  lines: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,  as 


may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

With  $150,000,  if  it  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  the  work  planned  for  it,  it  will 
be  back  with  a  request  for  a  larger  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  for  larger  salaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  time  which  was  allotted  to  me  has 
expired.  I  realize  that  most  Senators 
are  having  a  little  late  supper  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  long  night  session,  so  that 
the  details  of  this  proposal  have  not  been 
discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  that  the  remaining 
time  on  both  sides  was  to  be  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  for  Louisiana  has  7  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis]  has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  won¬ 
der  if  that  is  a  correct  account  of  the 
time.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  used 
15  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  used  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  was 
speaking  under  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  understanding  of 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  is 
this :  The  point  was  raised  that  there  was 
no  one  on  this  side  with  authority  to 
allot  the  time,  and  unanimous  consent 
was  granted  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  might  have  the  usual 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  that  that  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  "CURTIS.  The  opposition  has  used 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
had  15  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  had  15  minutes.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  still  has  13  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Am  I  correct  in 
the  understanding  that  when  all  time  is 
surrendered  back  or  exhausted,  it  will 
then  be  in  order  for  me  to  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  refer  this  amendment  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry? 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thinks  so. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  shall  make  suclj 
a  motion  when  the  time  expires. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  have  more  Senators  present  if 
there  is  to  be  a  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  13  minutes 
if  he  wishes  to  use  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time,  and  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  . 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  well  knows  my  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  organization  of  these  special 
commissions  and  special  committees  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  consistently  opposed 
the  wasting  of  the  taxpayers’  money  on 
useless  investigations.  In  recent  years 
we  have  spent  substantial  sums  in  that 
direction,  and  we  have  had  very  little  to 
show  for  it.  The  record  will  show  that 
the  present  administration  has  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  special 
studies  and  investigations ;  it  seems  that 
every  time  a  problem  arises,  a  commis¬ 
sion  is  set  up  to  investigate  or  study  it, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  very  little 
has  come  of  these  special  studies. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  had  before  it  many  requests  for 
studies  of  various  kinds. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  result  of 
.searches  for  new  uses  for  agricultural 
products  was  the  enactment  by  the 
Congress  about  10  years  ago  of  legisla¬ 
tion  establishing  4  regional  research 
stations — 1  in  Peoria,  1  in  New  Orleans, 
1  in  New  York,  and  1  in  the  West. 

What  good  will  result  from  further 
studies  by  a  special  Commission?  We 
have  already  provided  ways  and  means 
by  which  scientific  research  into  new 
uses  for  agricultural  products  in  surplus 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  regional  re¬ 
search  laboratories.  As  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  has  just  stated,  the 
$150,000  provided  in  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  only  a  start.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  once  these  special  com¬ 
missions  and  special  committees  are 
established,  there  is  no  end  to  them.  I 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  find  addi¬ 
tional  uses  for  agricultural  products  that 
are  in  surplus  is  to  let  our  four  labora¬ 
tories,  which  have  been  established  and 
which  each  year  are  now  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  scientific  research, 
continue  that  work.  That  is  the  most 
sound,  constructive  way  to  do  it.  A  spe¬ 
cial  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  further  study  the  problem  would, 
in  my  opinion,  result  only  in  a  waste  of 
money.  I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  it  down,  and 
save  the  $150,000  involved  for  something 
of  more  tangible  benefit  to  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back  his 
remaining  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 


ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the- 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1,  line  8 
of  the  Curtis  amendment,  after  the  word 
“President”  and  before  the  period,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  words  “by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  important  enough  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  hear  the  few  words 
I  wish  to  say  on  the  subject  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
time  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  will  take  it  out 
of  my  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  at 
great  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  Chief  Clerk  continued  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  call  is  now  going-on. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  how  many  Senators  have  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  call  should  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  How  much  time 
is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  procedure  that  is  in  order  while  a 
quorum  is  being  called.  The  Chair  will 
not  answer  such  questions. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  time  which 
is  being  consumed  in  assembling  a  quo¬ 
rum  is  being  taken  out  of  my  time,  by 
my  consent,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
know  how  much  time  is  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  state  until  the  quorum  call 
is  concluded. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
cannot  be  done. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  quorum  call,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Senators  answered  to  their  jiames: 


Aiken 

Case,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Allott 

case,  S.  Dak. 

George 

Anderson 

Chavez 

Goldwater 

Barkley 

Clements 

Gore 

Barrett 

Cotton 

Green 

Beall 

Curtis 

Hayden 

Bender 

-  Daniel 

Hennings 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

Hickenlooper 

Bible 

Douglas 

Hill 

Bricker 

Duff 

Holland 

Bridges 

Dworshak 

Hruska 

Bush 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Butler 

Ellender 

Ives 

Byrd 

Ervin 

Jackson 

Capehart 

Flanders 

Jenner 

Carlson 

Frear 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Millikin 

Scott 

Kennedy 

Monroney 

Smathers 

Kerr 

Morse 

Smith,  Maine 

Knowland 

Mundt 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Murray 

Sparkman 

Laird 

Neely 

Stennis 

Langer 

Neuberger 

Symington 

Lehman 

O’Mahoney 

Thurmond 

Magnuson 

Pastore 

Thye 

Malone 

Payne 

Watkins 

Mansfield 

Potter 

Welker 

Martin,  Iowa 

Purtell 

Wiley 

Martin,  Pa. 

Robertson 

Williams 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Young 

McClellan 

Saltonstall 

McNamara 

Schoeppel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer;  and  may  I  compliment 
the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  order  that  is  being  preserved  by 
the  Chair  and  on  the  dignity  and  ability 
with  which  he  presides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

DOES  THE  COUNTRY  NEED  A  NEW  COMMISSION? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum  be¬ 
cause  I  desired  -to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  as  many  Senators  as  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wholly 
unnecessary  procedure  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  would  establish.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  create  a  new  commission  which 
is  to  be  entitled  “Commission  to  Pre¬ 
pare  Legislation  Providing  for  In¬ 
creased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural 
Products.” 

We  have  had  all  sorts  of  boards  and 
commissions  in  the  past,  but  this  is  the 
first  commission,  to  my  knowledge,  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  the  work  of  Congress, 
namely,  to  prepare  legislation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
created  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  delegated  to  and  vested  in  the 
Congress  all  the  legislative  powers 
granted  under  the  Constitution.  Note  the 
word  “all,”  not  some  but  all  legislative 
power  belongs  to  Congress. 

While  the  quorum  was  being  called  I 
had  an  examination  made  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory.  Each  Senator  has 
a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Directory 
in  his  desk.  There  are  50  pages  in  this 
tightly  bound  and  closely  printed  direc¬ 
tory,  given  up  to  a  listing  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  offices,  bureaus,  and  agencies 
of  the  Government.  There  are  71  such 
independent  offices,  agencies,  and  estab¬ 
lishments.  It  is  because  we  have  these 
71  agencies  that  we  are  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  established  the  most  gigantic  bu¬ 
reaucracy  ever  created  outside  of  So¬ 
viet  Russia  or  Hitler’s  Germany. 

Experts  on  law,  experts  on  govern¬ 
ment,  those  who  desire  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government,  have  written  phi¬ 
lippics  against  the  Congress  for  creating 
so  many  boards  and  commissions,  with 
expenditures  to  be  made  by  them. 

There  are  10  pages  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Directory  listing  the  congressional 
joint  committees,  commissions,  and 
boards. 
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Now  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  asks 
us  to  add  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
section  310  (a),  which  provides  as 
follows: 

Sec.  310.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  a  Commission  on  Increased  Industrial 
Use  of  Agricultural  Products  (hereafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Commission) .  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  composed  of  five  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  In  mak¬ 
ing  such  appointments  the  President  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  interests  of 
various  segments  of  agriculture.  One  of 
the  members  so  appointed  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  Chairman  by  the  President. 

So,  Mr.  President,  here  we  have  a 
purely  executive  commission  appointed 
by  the  President,  without  reference  to 
the  Congress,  without  reference  to  the 
areas  of  the  country,  without  reference 
to  the  Senate,  and  there  is  delegated  to 
the  President  the  power  to  name  the 
chairman,  so  that  the  Executive  office 
can  run  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  modify  this, 
after  the  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
insert  on  line  8  of  page  1,  after  the  word 
“President”  and  before  the  period,  the 
words  “by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.”  So  if  by  any  chance 
the  amendment  should  become  law,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  through  them  and  the  pub¬ 
licity  which  will  be  given  to  our  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  may 
know  who  is  being  selected  to  work  in 
their  interest.  I  have  known  the  farmers 
of  the  country  to  have  men  nominally 
working  in  their  interest,  who  had  no 
interest  whatever  in  benefiting  the 
farmers. 

It  is  provided  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  on  page  2, 
line  8 : 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation,  without  regard  to 
the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  an  executive 
director  and  such  chemists,  engineers,  agri¬ 
culturalists,  attorneys,  legislative  draftsmen, 
and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  to  fix  their 
salaries?  The  amendment  does  not  say. 
What  salary  will  the  Executive  Director 
receive?  The  bill  does  not  say.  In  fact, 
the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949  are  thrown  into  the 
wastebasket.  Will  Congress  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  it?  No.  Will  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  the  appointments? 
No. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  *  *  *  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  and  such  chemists,  engi¬ 
neers,  agriculturalists,  attorneys,  legislative 
draftsmen,  and  other  assistants  as  it  -  may 
deem  necessary. 

Does  not  Congress  have  enough  legis¬ 
lative  draftsmen?  The  Senate  has  a 
body  of  legislative  draftsmen;  the  House 
has  a  body  of  legislative  draftsmen.  I 
have  known  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  who  themselves  are  capable  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  bill  upon  occasion.  There  are 
legislative  draftsmen  right  here  in  the 
Chamber  who  can  do  the  work. 


I  continue  to  read  from  paragraph  (3) : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  provide  the  Commission  with  necessary 
office  space,  and  may  detail,  on  a  reimburs¬ 
able  basis,  any  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  work. 

Talk  about  blank  checks:  Here  is  a 
very  blank  check  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  the  Commission 
with  personnel  in  addition  to  the  person¬ 
nel  which  the  Commission  itself  may 
appoint.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  pending  be¬ 
fore  Congress  now  a  budget  request  for 
more  than  $7  billion  from  which  to  pay 
the  personnel  of  the  Department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  HAS  FOUR 
LABORATORIES 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  just 
announced  that  to  his  knowledge  there 
are  four  laboratories  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  all  of  them  created 
by  law,  which  are  working  on  this  very 
problem. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  North  Daktoa.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  feel  that  the 
reimbursability  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  any  personnel  he  might  as¬ 
sign  would  be  payable  out  of  the  limited 
$150,000  authorized  to  be  appropriated? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes,  I  think 
it  would.  But  I  may  point  out  that  the 
$150,000  ceiling  will  not  enable  5  com¬ 
missioners,  including  a  chairman,  who 
will  receive  $50  a  day,  to  employ  the 
type  of'  expert  assistants  which  are 
need  to  do  the  job.  The  structure  of 
this  commission  as  provided  in  the 
amendment  makes  it  inadequate  to  do 
the  job  given  to  it. 

I  think  free  enterprise  has  been  doing 
a  lot  of  work  in  developing  the  use 
of  various  commodities.  I  myself,  when 
I  was  on  a  brief  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Senate,  represented  as  an  attorney 
an  inventor  in  Washington,  Mr.  Stanley 
Read,  who  has  invented  and  is  making, 
out  of  wheat,  a  substitute  for  the  type  of 
board  that  is  used  in  the  building  of 
houses,  at  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
economical  cost. 

CONFIRMATION  ESSENTIAL 

Why  should  we  continue  to  delegate 
away  our  powers?  I  have  made  clear, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  meat  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said;  but  certainly  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  should  not  be  agreed  to;  but 
if  it  shall  be  adopted,  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  should 
first  be  written  into  his  amendment,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  know  on  what  basis 
the  appointments  will  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
one  who  offered  the  original  amendment, 
do  I  have  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Nebraska  yielded  back  the 


time  on  his  amendment.  The  question 
now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

If  the  Senator  from  California,  the 
minority  leader,  wishes  to  use  time  or 
yield  time,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wyoming  that  while  I  share  his  appre¬ 
hension  about  the  mechanical  setup  of 
the  amendment,  yet  the  idea  and  the 
principle  behind  the  amendment  are  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  meets  a  short¬ 
coming  that  I  detected  a  long  time  ago  in 
government.  I  have  in  mind,  particu¬ 
larly,  the  processing  of  surplus  farm 
products  into  anhydrous,  water-free  al¬ 
cohol  for  admixture  with  gasoline,  to 
make  low-grade  alcohols  into  premium 
fuel. 

This  matter  is  not  new.  I  went  down 
on  the  Memorial  Highway  in  1933,  when 
Henry  Wallace  was  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  We  had  demonstrations 
there.  We  had  demonstrations  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  I  discovered  that 
the  various  agencies  in  the  Department 
could  go  up  to  a  point,  but  no  further; 
they  were  circumscribed,  so  far  as  their 
appropriations  were  concerned.  Mainly, 
their  researches  are  conducted  on  a 
pilot-plant  basis;  they  never  could  be 
articulated  in  the  form  of  an  overall 
practical  test  which  could  be  carried  to 
a  definite  conclusion.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary,  then  to  enlist  a  lot  of  private  in¬ 
terest. 

Finally,  a  distillery  was  erected  in 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  There,  alcohol  was 
developed  for  admixture  with  gasoline. 
That  process  continued  for  quite  a  while. 
Actually,  some  1,800  service  stations  were 
supplied;  but  the  project  needed  some 
impetus  to  push  it  beyond  that  point.  I 
think  the  real  interest  lay  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  possibility,  by  means  of  ad¬ 
mixing  with  motor  fuels,  to  burn  up  sur¬ 
plus  farm  products,  and  to  do  it  effec¬ 
tively,  in  farm  tractors,  in  automobiles, 
and  in  other  operations.  The  experi¬ 
ment  went  so  far  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  scientists  had  developed  a 
special  carburetor  for  this  purpose. 

I  think  there  is  great  merit  in  the  pro¬ 
posal,  but  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if 
I  did  not  say  the  difficulty  arose  from  the 
fact  that  in  proportion  as  the  cost  of 
corn  and  wheat  went  up,  the  competitive 
cost  factor  came  into  play. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  I  think  in 
this  field  we  could  well  employ  a  little 
money,  because  something  has  been  left 
undisclosed,  and  a  great  outlet  might  be 
developed  for  the  processing  of  surplus 
commodities  into  moistureproof  or  mois¬ 
ture-free  alcohol  admixed  with  gasoline. 

If  that  obstacle  could  be  overcome,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  practical  solu¬ 
tions  that  could  be  found.  Certainly  I 
am  the  last  person  in  the  world  who 
could  go  into  a  discussion  of  all  academic 
and  scientific  curiosities  that  may  come 
out  of  the  test  tube. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  mentioned  four  research  labora¬ 
tories.  I  was  one  who  fathered  the  bill 
which  provided  for  those  laboratories. 

I  followed  their  progress  carefully.  One 
of  the  laboratories  is  located  at  Peoria, 

Ill.  But  the  experiments  can  be  taken 
only  up  to  the  pilot  plant  stage,  where  it 
can  be  demonstrated,  on  paper,  at  least, 
that  the  pilot  operation  is  effective.  It 
is  necessary  to  move  beyond  that  point 
in  order  to  complete  the  research. 

It  seems  to  me,  because  of  limitations 
on  the  time  and  money  of  the  research 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  that  an  agency  over  and  above  the 
Department,  fortified  with  a  little  money, 
could  do  a  very  useful  job  in  the  field. 

If  it  failed,  after  a  thoroughgoing  effort, 

I  would  be  ready  to  call  it  quits.  I  doubt, 
however,  that  we  have  gone  far  enough 
into  the  field;  and  because  of  its  rich 
potentialities,  I  would  support  the 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  re¬ 
quires  any  additional  language  in  order 
to  provide  for  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
nominations  to  be  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  if  the  amendment  requires  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  nominees  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  civil-service  list,  I  would  have  no 
objection. 

But  with  respect  to  the  technical  per¬ 
sonnel,  I  would  rather  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  because 
they  would  have  to  find  the  personnel 
especially  suited  for  the  job.  I  am  not  at 
certain,  under  the  limitations  of  the 
civil-service  act,  that  they  will  be  found. 

But  the  possibilities  encompassed  with¬ 
in  the  amendment  are  good.  I  say  very 
frankly  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska  that 
I  intend  to  give  him  a  vote,  because  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
_  mont.  Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

brucellosis  and  school-lunch  program 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
our  friends  across  the  aisle  were  success¬ 
ful  in  defeating  our  effort  to  extend  the 
brucellosis  and  school-lunch  program 
for  2  years,  I  want  to  say  to  the  public 
we  have  not  given  up  the  fight  for  a  long¬ 
time  extension  of  the  two  programs. 
The  matter  will  now  rest  with  the  House 
which  will  consider  the  conference  re¬ 
port  next  week.  If  there  is  a  party  line 
division  there  as  there  was  here,  we  shall 
lose,  but  we  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  want  to  serve  notice  that  we  do  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  the  fight  to  extend  the 
school  milk  and  brucellosis  program  for 
2  full  years  or  more,  and  hope  it  will  not 
be  long  before  our  Democratic  brethren 
will  see  the  light  and  join  us  in  trying  to 
get  the  programs  enacted  into  law. 
They  may  say  they  have  incorporated  the 
programs  in  what  we  still  call  the  farm 
bill.  Incorporating  these  provisions  in 
the  emasculated  farm  bill  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  is  nothing  but  a  joke  on  the 
schoolpeople  and  the  farmers  who  hope 
to  rid  their  herds  of  the  dread  disease  of 
brucellosis.  We  are  going  to  continue 
the  fight,  and  we  shall  probably  force  a 
vote  one  way  or  another.  I  hope  next 
time  we  vote  on  it,  our  friends  across  the 


aisle  will  not  be  so  shortsighted  as  they 
were  today. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  return¬ 
ing  to  a  discussion  of  my  amendment, 
I  appreciated  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  He  had  a  great  part  in 
having  the  laboratories  set  up.  What  is 
proposed  in  the  amendment  is  not  a  dup¬ 
lication  of  that  work,  but  a  means  for 
taking  advantage  of  and  using  the  fine 
research  which  has  already  taken  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
preliminary  report  dated  June  19,  1954, 
at  Peoria,  Ill.,  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Northern  Utilization 
Research  Branch.  Speaking  of  alcohol 
blends  of  motor  fuels,  this  is  what  the 
report  says  in  part: 

Because  of  extensive  practical  experience 
in  the  use  of  alcohol-gasoline  blends  in 
foreign  countries  and  laboratory  and  road 
studies  made  in  this  country,  it  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  for  inter¬ 
nal  combustion  engines  is  practical  from 
the  technological  standpoint. 

A  5-percent  blend  of  alcohol  in  gaso¬ 
line  used  in  this  country  would,  in  1 
year,  cause  the  consumption  of  1  billion 
bushels  of  grain.  But  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ential  involved.  It  has  to  be  adjusted 
to  tariffs,  taxes,  and  other  matters.  Un¬ 
less  we  provide  someone  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  utilize  the  research  which 
has  already  been  done,  it  will  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  the  results  of  the  research 
will  never  be  used.  I  propose  that  we 
provide  that  the  Commission  should  say 
how  the  research  can  be  used,  have  it 
submit  a  plan  to  Congress,  and  have 
Congress  vote  on  it.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  third  section  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  draft  legislation,  and  is 
the  Senator  not  thereafter  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  do  work 
which  can  be  done  by  the  Legislative 
Drafting  Service  of  Congress? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  the  amend¬ 
ment  does  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
$150,000 — which  cost  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  cost  of  3  hours’  storage  of  grain 
in  this  country — to  have  a  group  which 
would  bring  in  a  plan  to  provide  indus¬ 
trial  use  for  that  grain.  The  amend¬ 
ment  does  call  for  a  commission  to  draft 
the  legislation,  but  that  legislation  does 
not  become  effective  unless  it  is  intro¬ 
duced,  committee  hearings  are  held, 
and  laws  are  enacted  in  the  usual  way. 
The  amendment  does  not  delegate  leg¬ 
islative  powers. 

So  far  as  the  confirmation  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  is  concerned,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  suggestion.  It 
is  agreeable  to  me,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  I  think  such  a  provision 
would  be  useless.  I  do  not  think  it  is 


necessary  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  and  other  persons  to  confirm 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  job 
of  each  Commissioner  would  be  some¬ 
what  technical  and  would  involve  eco¬ 
nomic  questions.  The  job  has  to  be  done 
by  someone.  But  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  shall  ac¬ 
cept  his  amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
accept  my  amendment.  As  I  told  him 
in  the  beginning,  before  there  was  a 
quorum  call,  my  whole  purpose  in  the 
matter  was  to  point  out  that  I  feel  very, 
very  deeply  that  the  character  of  the 
proposal  which  is  being  made  is  another 
instance  of  the  continual  surrender  of 
legislative  power  by  Congress.  I  think, 
in  the  turbulent  world  in  which  we  live, 
with  executive  governments  growing  on 
both  continents,  the  time  has  come  for. 
this  Government  to  maintain  its  legis¬ 
lative  power. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  that  regard,  I  wish 
to  say  there  is  no  one  who  is  more  jealous 
of  the  power  of  Congress  than  I  am. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  truth. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  amendment  does 
not  grant  any  power  to  make  regula¬ 
tions,  to  impose  taxes,  or  to  enact  laws. 
That  question  is  not  in  issue. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  just  been 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  We  wondered  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  if,  following  first 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  in  line  8,  page  1,  after  the 
words  “by  the  President”  there  could 
be  added  the  words  “and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  has  no  objection  to  that  sug¬ 
gestion.  I  think  we  might  want  to  move 
up  a  little  the  date  by  which  a  report 
would  be  made,  if  such  language  is  to 
be  added. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Secondly,  I  must 
say  that  I  was  somewhat  impressed — 
considerably  impressed,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter — by  the  argument  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  relative  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  appears  on  page  3,  line  10. 

I  think  previously,  in  a  private  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 

I  had  raised  some  question  with  him 
with  regard  to  whether  or  not  his  pur¬ 
poses  would  not  be  served  if  he  would 
strike  out  the  words  “draft,  or  drafts,  of 
legislation,”  and  would  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “recommendations.” 

The  same  change  would  be  made  in 
line  19,  on  page  3,  where  the  words 
“draft  or  drafts  referred  to”  appear,  so 
the  language  would  read:  “Upon  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  recommendations  referred 
to.” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  , 
have  that  read  “recommendations  for 
legislation”  ? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Well,  I  think  “rec¬ 
ommendations  for  legislation”  would  be 
included  in  the  legislative  history,  but 
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the  commission  might  make  other  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  well. 

Perhaps  we  are  leaning  over  a  little 
backwards,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have 
established  a  precedent  whereby  we 
would  invite  that  a  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  process  be  passed  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  think, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  precedent,  I 
would  be  personally  much  happier  to 
have  that  power  left  with  what  I  have 
always  considered  a  coordinate  and  co¬ 
equal  arm,  and  not  a  subordinate  arm, 
of  the  Government.  If  we  left  the  word 
“recommendations”  in  the  amendment 
and  left  out  the  words  “draft  or  drafts  of 
legislation,”  I  think  the  commission 
could  include  that,  if  it  wanted  to.  The 
commission  might  have  other  recom¬ 
mendations  which  the  Congress,  through 
its  proper  committees,  would  finally  put 
into  draft  form. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  modifies  his 
amendment  in  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
on  page  1,  line  8;  and  the  Senator  modi¬ 
fies  his  amendment  on  page  3  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  other  modification  to  be  made 
would  be  on  page  2,  in  line  12,  merely 
to  strike  out  the  words  “legislative 
draftsmen.”  Then  the  amendment  at 
that  point  will  provide  for  “attorneys 
and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  nec¬ 
essary.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  modifies  his  amendment  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  an 
additional  modification  will  be  required 
on  page  3,  in  line  21,  namely,  at  the  end 
of  the  line  to  strike  out  the  words  “a 
draft  or  drafts  of  proposed  legislation.” 
As  thus  modified,  that  part  of  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  “any 
bill  or  joint  resolution  embodying  the 
recommendations  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
gress”  would  be  referred  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  modify  his 
amendment  accordingly? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do. 

Mr-.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  modi¬ 
fied  on  page  3,  in  line  9,  where  the  date 
“April  15”  appears - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  may  modify  his 
amendment  without  obtaining  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  then  I  modify  my  amendment  on 
page  3,  in  line  9,  by  striking  out  the 
word  “April”  and  inserting  the  word 
“June.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  according¬ 
ly-  y 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
either  one  side  or  the  other  yield  2  or  3 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nox-th  Dakota. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  passing  strange  to 
have  before  us  a  proposal  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  new  commission,  inas¬ 
much  as  when  we  read  the  Democratic 
Party’s  platform  and  the  Republican 
Party’s  platform  in  1932,  we  find  that 
they  called  for  abolishing  boards,  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  commissions. 

Furthermore,  the  other  evening  I  read 
the  Democratic  Party’s  platform  and  the 
Republican  Party’s  platform  in  1936;  - 
and  they  contained  the  same  language 
about  abolishing  bureaus,  boards,  and 
commissions. 

In  addition,  we  find  the  same  language 
in  the  1940  platfoi-ms  of  both  parties; 
and  we  find  the  same  language  in  the 
1944  platforms  of  both  parties;  and  we 
find  the  same  language  in  the  1948  plat¬ 
forms  of  both  parties;  and  we  find  the 
same  language  in  the  1952  platforms  of 
both  parties. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  the 
Republican  National  Convention  and  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  are 
held  this  year,  again  the  platforms  of  the 
two  parties  will  assure  the  American 
people  that  both  parties  are  in  favor  of 
consolidating  and  eliminating  many  of 
the  bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions. 

I  remember  that  the  distinguished 
senior. Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
stated  only  a  short  time  ago  that  82 
agencies  were  making  loans  to  farmers; 
and  he  said  a  great  many  of  them  should 
be  abolished. 

We  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Benson,  or 
whoever  may  succeed  him — if  someone 
does — cannot  appoint  a 'person  who  is  in 
his  Depai-tment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  has  already  been  done;  I  under¬ 
stand  that  an  extensive  investigation  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  using  in  industry  some  of  these  agri¬ 
cultural  crops. 

I  remember  that  we  created  a  board 
to  deal  with  synthetic  alcohol;  and  after 
the  Government  had  made  a  profit  of 
$6  billion  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
alcohol,  believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  President, 
most  of  that  development  was  turned 
over  to  private  industry.  Similarly,  the 
Government  spent  $2  billion  investigat¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  in  the  case  of  atomic 
energy;  and  when  that  work  was  com¬ 
pleted,  General  Motors  Corp.,  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  and  other  cox-poi-ations 
got  the  benefit  of  that  $2  billion  expendi¬ 
ture. 

So  I  call  attention  to  the  campaign 
promises.  Both  political  parties  have 
said  there  would  be  no  additional  bu¬ 
reaus,  boards,  or  commissions;  but,  by 
golly,  now  we  have  a  proposal  to  create 
another  commission,  one  to  be  composed 
of  lawyers,  assistants,  and  all  the  rest — 
almost  as  many  as  anyone  might  wish 
to  have  appointed.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  make  vei-y  little  difference  whether 
the  appointments  had  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  short  time 
the  Senate  usually  takes  in  confirming 
the  nominations  upon  which  it  has  to 
act. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  [Putting  the  question.] 
The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

"COMMISSION  TO  PREPARE  LEGISLATION  PROVID¬ 
ING  FOR  INCREASED  INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  es¬ 

tablished  a  Commission  on  Increased  In¬ 
dustrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Products  (here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  ‘the  Commission').  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  In  making  such  appointments  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  various  segments  of  agriculture. 
One  of  the  members  so  appointed  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman  by  the  President. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel¬ 
ing  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

“(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  such  chemists,  engineers, 
agriculturists,  attorneys,  and  other  assist¬ 
ants  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Commission  with  necessary  office 
space,  and  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  any  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  work. 

"(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  having  information  or  data  needed  by 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  un¬ 
der  this  section,  shall  make  such  informa¬ 
tion  or  data  available  to  the  Commission 
for  such  purposes.  The  Commission  shall 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  unauthorized  disclosure  any 
such  information  or  data  which  may  be 
classified  for  security  purposes. 

“(5)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  in  a  technical 
or  professional  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full¬ 
time  basis,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  previsions  of  section  281,  283,  284, 
434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.  S.  C.  99). 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  June  15,  1957,  the  necessary 
recommendations  which  in  its  opinion  will 
bring  about  the  greatest  practical  use  for 
industrial  purposes  of  agricultural  products 
not  needed  for  human  or  animal  consump¬ 
tion,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  rubber,  industrial  alco¬ 
hol,  motor  fuels,  plastics,  and  other  products. 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sum,  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) ,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

“(e)  (1)  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  em¬ 
bodying  the  recommendations  presented  to 
the  Congress  under  subsection  (b)  shall, 
upon  introduction  in  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives,  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  committee  shall  proceed  as 
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expeditiously  as  possible  to  consider  such  bill 
or  joint  resolution. 

“(2)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress  (A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  respectively,  and  as  such  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  and  (B)  with  full  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change  such  rules  (so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time, 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such 
House.” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  call  up  my  amendment  identi¬ 
fied  as  “3-13-56-C.”  I  submit  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  other  Senators,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  1  through 
10  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Sec.  402.  That  section  335  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  after  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(f)  The  Secretary,  upon  application  made 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
shall  exempt  producers  from  any  obligation 
under  this  act  to  pay  the  penalty  on,  deliver 
to  the  Secretary,  or  store  the  farm  marketing 
excess  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  'harvested  in  1956  or  subsequent 
years  on  the  following  conditions: 

“(1)  That  none  of  such  crop  of  wheat  is 
removed  from  such  farm; 

“(2)  That  such  entire  crop  of  wheat  is 
used  for  food  or  seed  on  such  farm,  or  is 
fed  on  such  farm  to  livestock,  including 
poultry,  owned  by  any  such  producer,  or  a 
subsequent  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm; 

“(3)  That  such  producers  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  comply  with  all  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  complinance  with  the  foregoing 
conditions. 

“(4)  That  such  producers  shall  agree  not 
to  request  price  support  on  any  feed  grain 
produced  on  such  farms  in  a  crop  year  for 
which  an  exemption  from  wheat  quotas  is 
requested  under  the  authority  of  this  sub¬ 
section. 

‘‘Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  conditions  shall  cause  the  exemption 
to  become  immediately  null  and  void  unless 
such  failure  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  such  producers  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  an  exemption 
becomes  null  and  void,  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  become  applicable  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  if  such  evemption  had  not  been 
granted.  No  acreage  planted  to  wheat  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  a 
crop  covered  by  an  exemption  hereunder 
shall  be  considered  in  determining  any  sub¬ 
sequent  wheat  acreage  allotment  or  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  such  farm.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
he  may  wish  to  have. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  a  starter,  I  yield  myself  10  min¬ 
utes.  Later,  I  may  request  additional 
time.  s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  taken  care  to  take  up  the 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  ;  with  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ;  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  ;  and  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  ;  and  I  have  also 
checked  the  amendment  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  prepared  merely  to  submit  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  it 
to  conference,  to  the  end  that  the 
amendment  can  be  considered  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  wil  recall  that  there  was 
some  question  about  paragraph  (4) ,  of 
subsection  (f) ,  of  section  402.  That  par¬ 
agraph  appears  on  page  2  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  suggested  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  concerned  be  subiiiitted  to  our 
counsel,  as  well  as  to  counsel  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
that  paragraph. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
agree  to  striking  that  paragraph  from 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Could  it  be 
left  in  the  amendment,  and  thus  go  to 
conference?  Then,  if  adjustment  were 
needed,  and  if  it  were  found  necessary 
to  strike  out  that  paragraph,  that  could 
be  done.  But  some  of  the  farmers  in 
my  State  who  are  interested  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  have  asked  that  the  paragraph  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  knows,  the  Senate  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  upon  the  language  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  amendment,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  paragraph  (4) . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  paragraph  (4) 
means  that  a  farmer  who  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  raising  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat  for  feed,  could  not  plant  an  extra 
amount  of  wheat,  and  feed  it  under 
exemption  from  marketing  quotas,  and" 
then  put  all  of  his  oats  and  barley  under 
Government  loan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  what  time  would 
application  for  exemption  from  market¬ 
ing  penalties  have  to  be  made?  This 
paragraph  of  the  amendment  would  open 
the  door;  as  I  read  it,  a  farmer  could 
make  application  after  other  feed  crops 
were  placed  under  support. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  have  to  be 
determined  under  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  , 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  this  paragraph  deleted  from  the 
amendment;  I  think  it  could  be  deleted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  do  not  object  to  deleting  it  from 
the  amendment,  if  the  Senator  will  lib¬ 
eralize — 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  agree  to 
delete  this  paragraph  from  the  amend¬ 
ment,  then  all  the  language  remaining 
in  the  amendment  will  be  language  which 
already  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  My  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey]  is  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bender]  is  present.  If  my  colleague  will 
agree  to  eliminate  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  and  send  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  glad  to  accept  the  suggestion. 
As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  pointed 
out,  those  who  suggested  the  provision 
proposed  that  it  should  not  be  made  too 
liberal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  modify  his  amendment  by 
striking  out  lines  12  to  15,  both  inclusive, 
on  page  2? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  accord¬ 
ingly.  Does  he  yield  back  the  unused 
time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  yield  back  the  unused  time. 
First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  which 
I  have  had  prepared  explaining  the 
amendment  as  modified  in  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Under  section  402  of  the  bill  as  amended, 
the  commercial  wheat  area  would  be  reduced 
to  include  only  States  which  received  wheat 
allotments  of  190,000  acres  or  more  rather 
than  25,000  acres  at  present.  Under  this  pro¬ 
vision  some  nine  States — Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  South 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — will 
be  excluded  from  the  commercial  wheat  area 
and  become  ineligible  for  price  supports  at 
the  level  prevailing  in  the  commercial  area 
and  for  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  reducing  the  com¬ 
mercial  wheat  area  is  to  permit  more  farmers 
to  produce  unlimited  wheat  for  feed  purposes 
on  their  own  farms  without  incurring  the 
penalties  which  are  incumbent  upon  any 
farmer  producing  excess  wheat  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area.  However,  the  elimination  of 
the  nine  States  from  the  commercial  area 
under  the  bill  as  pending  would  possilby  have 
even  more  injurious  effects  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  wheat  producers  not  only  in  the 
States  so  excluded  but  also  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  commercial  wheat  States. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  expand  wheat  production  at  the  present 
time.  By  enlarging  the  size  of  the  non¬ 
commercial  wheat  area  we  are  increasing  the 
number  of  acres  of  wheat  which  may  be 
planted  without  regal’d  to  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  The  nine  States  which  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  commercial  area  under 
the  bill  have  an  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
of  about  800,000  acres  and  by  releasing  them 
from  restrictions  we  may  very  well  increase 
the  production  of  wheat,  particularly  when 
market  prices  improve,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  wheat  producers  in  the  commercial  areas 
remain  under  acreage  restrictions.  Some 
of  the  existing  noncommercial  States  have 
increased  their  wheat  production  under  an 
absence  of  controls.  Alabama  with  a  record 
of  harvesting  only  14,000  acres  from  1944  to 
1953,  jumped  its  acres  of  wheat  production 
to  53,000  acres  in  1955.  If  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  States  which  this  bill  would 
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add  to  the  noncommercial  area  should  in¬ 
crease  their  production  measurably  under 
the  absence  of  restrictions  on  production,  it 
would  seem  unfair  to  the  producers  of  wheat 
in  the  commercial  area  where  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  will  persist. 

Furthermore,  within  the  States  which  will 
become  noncommercial  wheat-producing 
States  if  the  bill  passes  as  it  is  presently  writ¬ 
ten,  there  are  numerous  wheat  producers 
who  have  been  producing  commercially  who 
will  be  discriminated  against  through  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  receive  the  same  level  of  price 
supports  as  producers  in  the  commercial 
area.  In  1955  one-third  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  in  New  Jersey  was  under  loan  to 
the  Government.  These  producers  should 
be  able  to  receive  the  same  measure  of  price 
support  as  producers  in  the  commercial  area, 
if  they  desire  to  put  their  crops  into  loan. 

What  our  amendment  will  do  is  to  retain 
the  commercial  area  as  it  has  been,  includ¬ 
ing  <411  States  with  an  acreage  allotment  of 
25,000  acres  or  over,  but  to  provide  that 
farmers  may  produce  wheat  for  feed  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  allotment  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  none 
of  their  wheat  would  leave  the  farm,  but 
be  used  for  food,  feed,  or  seed  purposes  on 
the  producer’s  farm. 

In  this  manner,  those  wheat  producers 
who  produce  only  for  feed  purposes  will  be 
permitted  to  raise  wheat  beyond  their  acre¬ 
age  restrictions,  for  use  on  their  own  farms. 
At  the  same  time,  commercial  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  in  these  States  will  remain  under 
acreage  restrictions  and  be  eligible  for  price 
supports  and  the  acreage  reserve  of  the  soil 
bank  on  an  equality  with  commercial  wheat 
producers  elsewhere  in  the  commercial  area. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  would  strike  out  section  402,  so 
as  to  restore  the  provision  in  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
25,000  acres. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  new  lan¬ 
guage,  which  would  increase  the  acreage- 
to  240,000,  and  would  require  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  make  that  acreage 
possible  in  States  with  less  than  240,000, 
is  definitely  out  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  defi¬ 
nitely  out  of  the  bill.  We  go  back  to  the 
figure  of  25,000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  the  Record  clear.  It 
seems  astounding  to  me  that  we  should 
increase  the  acreage  in  the  noncommer¬ 
cial  wheat  area  by  nearly  1,200,000  acres. 
In  my  judgment,  that  is  completely  out 
of  pattern  with  the  basic  principle  of  the 
soil  bank.  I  do  not  see  how  we  get  any¬ 
where  by  taking  wheat  acreage  out,  and 
bringing  other  wheat  acreage  in.  We 
meet  ourselves  going  and  coming. 

Perhaps  it  has  no  significance  what¬ 
ever,  because  under  the  so-called  do¬ 
mestic  parity  proposal  which  has  been 
written  into  the  bill,  I  understand  that 
anyone  who  raised  wheat  as  long  ago 
as  10  years  can  qualify,  because  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  section  380c  fa)  (c)  says: 


(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  or  more  of  the  10  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis 
of  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  during  such  10-year  period.  The 
reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  used  to  adjust  farm  quotas  which  the 
county  committee  determines  to  be  inequi¬ 
table  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop- 
rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topog¬ 
raphy. 

To  me  that  is  a  little  astounding. 
People  who  have  been  raising  wheat  may 
have  gone  to  soybeans  or  something 
else.  Now  this  provision  comes  along. 
If  a  farmer  raised  wheat  in  any  of  the 
past  10  years,  he  comes  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  so-called  domestic  parity 
plan.  My  judgment  is  that  we  should 
strike  the  whole  business  out.  I  cannot 
find  myself  going  along  with  a  proposal, 
in  the  form  of  the  soil  bank  principle, 
under  which  we  are  trying  to  adjust  pro¬ 
duction  by  taking  acres  out  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  same  breath  add  1  y4 
million  acres  under  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  402.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  seeks  to  strike  out  that  portion  of 
the  bill.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
Senator’s  substitute  is  an  improvement, 
because  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  substitute.  So  with  great  and  con¬ 
summate  faith,  I  will  accept  it,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  go  to  conference,  where 
the  conferees  will  be  permitted  to  work 
their  great  and  constructive  will  upon 
it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The 
points  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  made  with  regard  to  the  25,000  acre 
limitation  are  covered  in  the  statement 
which  I  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  I  think  the  situation  will  be 
clear. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

This  amendment,  as  modified,  would: 

1.  Strike  out  the  section  of  the  bill  re¬ 
stricting  the  commercial  wheat  area  to  States 
having  allotments  in  excess  of  190,000  acres 
(thereby  including  all  States  having  allot¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  25,000  acres) ; 

2.  Insert  in  the  bill  the  provisions  of  S.  46 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  which  exempts 
from  marketing  quotas  farms  using  their 
entire  wheat  crop  on  the  farm  for  food,  feed, 
or  seed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  my  re¬ 
maining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  back 
his  unused  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  all  my  unused  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tant  [Mr.  Murray]  and  myself,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
add  the  following: 

Sec.  225.  Whenever  management  of  family 
farms  and/or  optimum  land  use  will  be 
aided,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  permit  farmers  to  pool  their 
rights  to  participate  in  the  Acreage  Reserve 
program  and  to  participate  jointly  in  the 
Conservation  Reserve  program  on  property 
other  than  their  home  farms. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  very  little  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  amendment  is  self- 
explanatory.  I  certainly  do  not  anti¬ 
cipate  that  an  hour  will  be  spent  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit 
farmers  to  pool  acreage  and  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  rights,  and  participate  in 
those  programs  with  off-farm  land,  is 
intended  to  improve  the  pattern  of  con¬ 
servation  that  will  result  from  the  soil- 
bank  program. 

There  is  need  in  this  Nation  to  retire 
a  great  deal  of  cultivated  land  for  con¬ 
servation  reasons,  reasons  entirely  apart 
from  the  fact  of  surpluses  and  overpro¬ 
duction.  Millions  of  cultivated  acres 
need  to  be  returned  to  grass  and  other 
millions  of  acres  need  to  be  reforested 
to  halt  their  erosion  and  ruin. 

Unfortunately,  lands  retired  under  the 
soil-bank  provisions  will  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  those  which  need  to  be 
retired  for  land  use  reasons.  Under  this 
act,  whether  a  farmer  is  on  level,  black. 
Iowa  prairie  land,  in  the  Great  Plains 
blow  lands  where  dust  storms  start,  or 
on  a  southern  Appalachian  hillside,  each 
of  them  will  be  encouraged  to  idle  or 
establish  conservation  practices  on  a 
part  of  their  holdings. 

Similarly,  small  farmers,  who  need  all 
the  feed  their  limited  acres  will  pro¬ 
duce  to  maintain  their  livestock  opera¬ 
tions,  will  be  urged  under  this  act  to 
idle  or  put  a  part  of  their  acreage  in 
one  of  the  reserves. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  farmers  within  a  small  water¬ 
shed  or  a  large  one,  if  the  Secretary  ap¬ 
proves,  to  use  their  rights  under  the 
acreage  reserve  provisions  and  their  op¬ 
portunities  under  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  provision  to  retire  lands  that  most 
need  to  be  retired  from  cultivation  by 
pooling  their  soil-bank  quotas  and 
rights  and  applying  them  to  off-farm 
acreage. 

I  am  advised  that  in  many  small 
watersheds  groups  of  farmers  would 
probably  take  advantage  of  soil -bank 
provisions  to  acquire  and  retire  lands 
that  are  eroding  and  creating  down¬ 
stream  problems. 
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The  payments  which  are  provided  un¬ 
der  this  act  might  very  well  be  the  orig¬ 
inal  financial  stimulus,  or  seed,  required 
for  neighbors,  watershed  groups,  or  soil- 
conservation  district  groups  to  join  to¬ 
gether  in  achieving  a  conservation  land 
use  pattern  in  their  area  which  would 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  not  just 
to  surplus  production,  but  also  to  de¬ 
sirable  adjustment  of  land  use. 

The  amendment  is  drawn  to  leave 
actual  authorization  of  such  pooling  of 
rights  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  might,  after  study,  eiher  promulgate 
criteria  under  such  pooling  as  will  be 
allowed,  or  require  approval  of  each 
such  project  by  his  Department. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Department 
will  agressively  use  the  authority  under 
the  proposed  provisions  to  maximize  the 
conservation  benefits  of  this  program, 
which  has  been  drafted  primarily  to 
reduce  production. 

What  we  really  ought  to  do  in  the 
United  States  is  adopt  a  program  which 
will  get  back  into  trees  and  grass  from  45 
million  to  85  million  acres  of  land,  now 
under  plow,  which  should  never  have 
been  plowed  in  the  first  place,  or  now 
needs  to  be  retired.  We  would  get  the 
desired  shrinkage  of  farm  plant,  and 
reduction  in  production  of  crops,  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  reestablishment  of  such 
good  land  use  practices.  Instead,  we 
are  going  to  get  a  measure — but  not  a  full 
measure — of  conservation  out  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  crop  reduction  program. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  emergency  situa¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  I  would  oppose  the 
soil  bank  proposals.  But  it  is  an  emer¬ 
gency  situation,  and  I  am  therefore  only 
offering  this  amendment  to  have  at  least 
adequate  authority  in  the  bill  for  the 
Department,  in  a  less  hurried  period,  to 
get  as  much  sound  conservation  as  they 
can  out  of  the  Government’s  soil  bank 
dollars. 

Before  the  Congress  meets  again,  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  useful  if  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
would  prepare  us  a  report  on  methods 
and  relative  merits  of  adopting  the  true 
conservation  approach  to  this  problem, 
based  on  land  capability,  instead  of  the 
approach  of  the  present  bill  which  is 
primarily  reduction  of  production. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  amendment 
have  anything  to  do  with  corporation 
property? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  that  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  amendment.  The  intent 
is  to  permit  small  farmers  to  pool  their 
resources. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  it  is  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  amendment 
permit  the  owner  of  2  farms  to  take  1 
farm  completely  out  of  production  dur¬ 
ing  1  year  and  let  it  lie  fallow,  and  use 
the  other  farm,  and  by  alternating  in 
that  way  get  the  benefit  of  the  fallow¬ 
ing?  In  other  words,  would  it  not  per¬ 
mit  such  a  farmer  to  get  the  benefits  of 


the  soil  bank  without  having  to  pay  for 
them? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  or  the  idea  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Senator  does 
not  intend  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  idea  is  to  help 
small  farmers  to  put  into  effect  good  con¬ 
servation  practices  by  pooling  land  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  of  much  use. 
The  matter  would  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who, 
I  assume,  would  exercise  discreet  au¬ 
thority  in  the  matter. 

Mr. -AIKEN.  Would  not  the  amend¬ 
ment  benefit  corporations  which  owned 
several  farms? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  it  would  not 
be  of  particular  benefit  to  them.  The  in¬ 
tention  is  that  it  shall  benefit  small 
farmers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  different  is 
the  amendment  the  Senator  is  offering 
from  the  one  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  brought  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  3  or  4  days  ago? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  recall  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  permit  the 
farmer  participating  in  acreage  reserve 
who  owns  more  than  one  farm  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  acreage  taken  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  under  the  acreage  reserve,  and  take 
the  entire  consolidated  acreage  out  of 
any  one  farm  he  fully  or  partly  owns? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Senator 
would  not  intend  that.  I  wonder  wheth¬ 
er  it  would  not  do  so,  however.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  the  source  of  his 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment  is 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  and  myself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  not  the  amend¬ 
ment  permit  that  to  be  done,  even 
though  a  farm  was  acquired  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  a  consolidation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  were  done, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know.  However,  the 
Department  feels  that  this  would  in¬ 
crease  administrative  difficulties,  partic¬ 
ularly  where  the  farms  might  be  located 
in  several  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  feel  they  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  persons 
who  owned  the  farms. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Such  a  practice 
would  be  opposed  to  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  I  am  offering.  My  distin¬ 
guished  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Murray] 
and  I  have  no  such  intention  in  mind. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  farmers  in 
a  given  locality  shall  be  able  to  put  into 
effect  conservation  practices  under  this 
arrangement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  comment  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  Serv¬ 
ice  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
They  feel  that  the  amendment: 

1.  Would  permit  a  farmer  to  transfer  his 
acreage  taken  out  to  one  farm  which  would 
then  be  kept  idle. 


That  is  agreeable,  of  course. 

2.  Would  increase  administrative  difficul¬ 
ties,  particularly  where  farms  were  located 
in  several  States. 

3.  Would  give  corporate  farms  special  ben¬ 
efits. 

4.  Might  provide  loophole  for  evasion  of 
landlord-tenant  requirement. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Senator’s 
amendment.  It  may  not  be  the  same, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  allow  these  things 
to  be  done  and  the  effect  of  the  soil  bank 
nullified.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Montana  does  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  op¬ 
posed  to  the  last  three  provisions.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  first  one  is  sound.  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  bring  about  sound 
practices  so  far  as  the  small  farmers  in 
my  State  are  concerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  understand  how 
it  would  be  helpful  to  a  man  who  owned 
2  or  3  small  farms  in  a  community. 
I  can  understand,  too,  how  it  might  be 
useful  to  some  of  the  larger  farms,  on 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  put  some 
limitations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Vermont  that, 
as  I  understand  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  limited  to  small  farms. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  small? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  not  been  printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.-  In  that  respect, 
that  is,  in  its  application  to  small  farms, 
it  is  different  from  the  Kefauver  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  that  the 
amendment  would  leave  the  actual  au¬ 
thorization  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  would  have  authority  to  lay 
down  sufficient  criteria  to  govern  it.  No 
matter  who  would  be  in  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  do  anything  contrary  to  what 
we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  is  au¬ 
thorization  only. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  helpful.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  authority  is 
entirely  up  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  Secretary  has 
his  hands  full  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  tell  us  what  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  small  farmers  by 
consolidating  acreage  in  order  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  acreage-reserve  pro¬ 
gram.  I  can  well  understand  that  bene¬ 
fits  might  so  accrue  to  them  with  respect 
to  participation  in  the  conservation-re¬ 
serve  program.  However,  with  respect 
to  the  acreage-reserve  program,  I  am 
in  doubt  that  any  benefits  would  flow 
to  small  farmers.  Under  the  acreage- 
allotment  provisions  of  the  present  law 
each  farmer  is  allotted  so  many  acres 
of  wheat,  so  many  acres  of  corn,  and 
so  many  acres  of  cotton,  and  so  on;  an 
acreage-reserve  contract  will  then  be 
made  with  each  farmer  to  the  end  that 
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he  will  not  plant  a  certain  number  of 
his  allotted  acres.  With  respect  to  this 
phase  of  the  soil  bank,  I  am  unable  to 
see  what  benefit  the  amendment  would 
bring.  It  strikes  me,  if  the  Senator 
would  limit  his  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  the  conservation-re¬ 
serve  program,  I  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tion.  It  might  then  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  good.  I  know 
he  intends  to  be  helpful  to  the  people 
he  knows,  who  are  small  farmers.  I  was 
just  simply  pointing  out  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  its  permitting  things  to  be  done 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  never 
would  countenance.  Therefore,  I  was 
seeking  information.  Not  having  had 
the  amendment  in  printed  form  before 
me,  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  too  ac¬ 
curate  information  on  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Although  this 
amendment  is  not  worded  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Kefauver  amendment,  it 
would,  in  my  belief,  nullify,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
acreage-reserve  program,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Kefauver  amendment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  greatest 
benefit  that  might  accrue  to  small  farm¬ 
ers  by  pooling  their  land  under  the  acre¬ 
age-reserve  program,  would  be  that  they 
could  get  their  bad  land  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  good  land  in. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
partly  the  result,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  eroded  land. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  were  done,  it 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  acreage 
reserve  program,  because  under  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  program  as  contemplated  in 
this  bill,  our  primary  desire  is  not  to  take 
part  of  the  bad  land  out  of  production, 
but  the  average  land — the  land  a  farmer 
would  normally  plant.  Of  course,  when 
the  acreage  reserve  contract  is  entered 
into,  it  will  have  to  be’ done  upon  the 
basis  of  inspection  of  the  land  involved 
by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  make  sure  that  whenever 
a  farmer  takes  out  land  it  is  not  poor 
land,  but  at  least  average  land. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  not  want  to  per¬ 
mit  anyone  to  take  out  conservation  re¬ 
serve  type  land  and  accept  acreage  re¬ 
serve  payments  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned — and  I  call  this  to  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont — 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  strike  from  his  amend¬ 
ment  its  applicability  to  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  and  let  the  farmers  pool 
the  land  only  insofar  as  the  conservation 
reserve  is  concerned,  I  would  have  no 
objection  it  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  modify  his  amendment  to 
that  extent,  I  will  not  urge  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  At  least  we  could  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  if  there  was  any 
doubt  about  it,  the  conferees  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  correct  it. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  I  may  modify  my  amendment  in 
lines  3  and  4  of  the  amendment,  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  words  “participate  in  the 
acreage  reserve  program  and”,  so  as  to 
make  the  amendment  read: 

Sec.  225.  Whenever  management  of  family 
farms  and/or  optimum  land  use  will  be 
aided,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized  to  permit  farmers  to  pool  their  rights 
to  participate  jointly  in  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program  on  property  other  than  their 
home  farms. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  that  change,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lehman  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  has 
a  right  to  modify  his  own  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  least  we  can  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
linquish  the  rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
relinquish  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  another  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator’s 
amendment  printed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unfortunately,  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  28, 
after  the  period  in  line  5,  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following: 

The  Secretary  shall  institute  purchase  pro¬ 
grams  with  funds  appropriate  pursuant  to 
section  32,  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress, 
as  amended,  or  pursuant  to  this  section, 
whenever  supply  of  a  commodity  causes  it 
to  drop  below  fair-price  levels.  In  deter¬ 
mining  such  fair  levels  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  price  necessary  to  give  farmers  a 
fair  return,  giving  consideration  to  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and,  in  the  case  of  animals  and 
animal  products,  to  an  equitable  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  support  level  of  feeds  and 
the  prifces  of  animals  and  animal  products. 
In  the  case  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs, 
chickens  and  eggs,  purchase  programs  shall 
be  instituted  at  least  whenever  price  falls 
below  85  percent  of  parity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall  the  adminis¬ 
tration  announced  a  9-point  agricultural 
program  which  included  a  pledge  of  ef¬ 
fective  purchase  programs  whenever 
market  gluts  unduly  depressed  the  price 
of  a  farm  commodity. 

Since  that  announcement,  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  watched  cattle  prices  de¬ 
cline  to  64  percent  of  parity  without 
instituting  any  purchase  program  at  all. 

As  hog  prices  were  skidding  down  to 
50  percent  of  parity,  the  administration 
announced  that  it  would  buy,  over  a  9-  or 
10-months  period,  about  $85  million 
worth  of  pork  products  for  established 
feeding  programs  such  as  school  lunches. 
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It  was  made  completely  clear  that  this 
was  not  a  price-support  operation.  The 
program  was  so  small  that  it  failed  en¬ 
tirely  to  halt  the  hog  price  decline. 

Twice  during  the  cattle  price  decline, 
which  has  brought  economic  hardship 
and  ruin  to  many  cattlemen  in  my  State 
and  others,  I  have  joined  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  urge  Secretary 
Benson  to  institute  a  beef-buying  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first  letter,  sent  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1955,  brought  a  reply  dated  De¬ 
cember  22  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  that  “we  are  giving  serious 
consideration”  to  measures  to  help  the 
cattle  industry,  but  he  added: 

Even  if  all  such  means  as  surplus  removal, 
etc.,  are  employed  to  the  maximum  extent, 
the  effects  would  be  only  of  limited  value  and 
would  not  have  significant  lasting  results. 

As  you  know  *  *  *  the  real  solution  of 
our  livestock  price  problems  lies  in  produc¬ 
ing  right  and  marketing  right. 

On  December  30,  I  joined  with  12 
other  Senators  in  a  letter  again  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Secretary  for  action  to  sup¬ 
port  cattle  prices,  which  were  then  down 
around  64  percent  of  parity.  That  letter 
was  not  answered. 

In  both  of  these  letters,  we  have 
pointed  out  to  Secretary  Benson  that 
funds  were  available  to  him  for  purchase 
programs.  In  December  there  was  avail¬ 
able  at  least  $115  million  which  could 
have  been  devoted  to  beef  purchases. 

These  past  events  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  useless  to  make  funds,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  section  32  funds,  available 
to  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  unless  we  are  going  to  make 
the  use  of  those  funds  mandatory  at 
some  point. 

In  my  amendment  I  have  proposed 
that  the  Secretary  shall  institute  pur¬ 
chase  programs  when  the  price  of  a 
commodity  falls  below  a  fair  level,  and 
that  the  Secretary  shall  consider  farm¬ 
ers’  costs  and  a  fair  return  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  a  fair  price  level  is.  Further, 
the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  consider 
equitable  relationship  between  feed  price 
supports  and  livestock  prices  in  deter¬ 
mining  a  fair  price  level  on  animals  and 
animal  products.  Finally,  in  the  case  of 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs,  the  Secretary  is  instructed 
to  institute  purchase  programs  when  a 
commodity  falls  below  85  percent  of  par¬ 
ity. 

This  85  percent  of  parity  is  too  low. 
We  should  support  farm  prices  at  a 
higher  level.  But  I  have  used  the  figure 
because  purchase  programs  are  not  a 
system  of  support.  They  are  only  an 
emergency  measure,  and  an  emergency 
measure  unlikely  to  be  employed  by  the 
present  administration  unless  we  make 
its  use  mandatory  at  some  price  level. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
not  been  printed  and  I  have  not  had 
much  time  to  study  it,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  the  amendment  would  be  unwork¬ 
able.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now 
has  authority  to  utilize  section  32  funds 
principally  in  order  to  make  purchases 
whenever  the  market  gets  in  oversupply 
as  to  hogs,  cattle,  fresh  fruits,  and  other 
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commodities  on  which  there  are  no 
mandatory  price  supports.  Before  the 
Secretary  could  use  these  funds  he  would 
have  to  make  a  determination,  that  the 
supply  of  a  commodity  has  caused  its 
market  price  to  fall  below  a  fair  price 
level  and  if  the  price  falls  below  this 
level,  or  with  respect  to  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  lambs,  chickens  and  eggs,  it  falls 
below  85  percent  of  parity,  he  would 
have  to  start  purchasing.  That  pur¬ 
chasing,  I  presume,  would  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  price  goes  back  up  to  the 
level  provided  in  the  amendment. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
the  program  would  cost,  because  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  that  hogs  as  well  as  cattle  are  sell¬ 
ing  far  below  85  percent  of  parity.  As 
long  as  the  market  price  stays  below  that 
level,  the  Secretary  would  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy.  I  imagine  that  we  would 
have  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
additional  section  32  funds  that  we  now 
have  in  the  bill  by  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  President,  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds  have  been  used  to  some 
success  up  to  this  time  to  remove  market 
gluts  of  perishable  commodities.  It  may 
be  that  a  better  job  could  have  been 
done,  but  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that. 
The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
section  32  funds  are  used  principally  in 
order  to  alleviate  surpluses  of  certain 
commodities. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Secretary  is  not 
permitted  to  utilize  naore  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  section  32  funds  available 
in  any  one  year  in  connection  with  any 
single  commodity.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
several  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  an  authorization  in  the  pending 
bill  which  provides  for  an  additional 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  order  to 
supplement  section  32  funds,  without 
any  strings  attached.  If  the  Secretary 
desires  to  spend  it  all  on  supporting  the 
price  of  one  commodity,  he  may  do  so. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  is 
now  pending  to  increase  the  amount  to 
one-half  billion  dollars.  Personally,  I 
would  not  object  to  that  sum.  But  this 
amendment,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
would  be  unworkable.  It  would  force 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  determination, 
whenever  the  market  price  of  a  com¬ 
modity  falls  below  a  certain  level.  With 
respect  to  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  lambs, 
chickens,  and  eggs,  the  level  is  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  Once  the  determination 
has  been  made,  there  is  no  telling  how 
much  money  will  have  to  be  spent  in  or¬ 
der  to  alleviate  the  surpluses  and  sta¬ 
bilize  the  market. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  my  asking  the  Senator  from 
Montana  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  notice  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  with  respect  to  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  lambs,  the  Senator  sets  an 
85-percent-of-parity  level  below  which 
the  Secretary  would  be  instructed  to 
buy,  using  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
I  understand  there  is  plenty  of  money 
left  in  the  fund  which  has  not  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  buying. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  exact  figure  up 
to  a  month  or  two  ago  was  $444  million. 


Of  that  amount,  one -fourth  could  be 
used,  let  us  say,  to  buy  hogs.  Up  until 
this  time,  the  Secretary  has  used  for  hog 
purchases,  as  I  remember,  $80  million,  so 
there  would  be  only  $31  million  left  for 
the  hog-purchase  program.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  can  readily  see  it  would  not  take  long 
to  use  up  that  amount,  and  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  more,  if  the  Secretary 
is  forced  to  engage  in  purchasing  when¬ 
ever  the  commodity  falls  below  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  see  it 
high  enough  to  have  something  by  which 
to  measure  the  range  of  prices.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  brought  out  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been  suffering  a  tremendous  decline.  In 
my  State,  I  understand  that  very  few 
cattlemen  have  even  paid  an  income  tax, 
because  their  profits  have  been  declining 
steadily.  I  know  that  in  the  Midwest 
area,  hog  farmers  have  been  having  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  they  are  still  not  out  of  the 
woods.  Something  should  be  done  to 
give  them  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  notice  in  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
x-eferred  to  “commodity.” 

“Whenever  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
causes  it  to  drop  below  fair  price  levels.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  included  in 
the  word  “commodity”? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  determination 
would  have  to  me  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  so  far  as  each  particular 
product  was  concerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Am  I  correct  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  sky  is  the  limit? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  the  sky,  no; 
but  the  cost  of  feed,  labor,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  factors  of  that  sort,  would  have 
to  be  considered  for  the  given  product. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  am  speaking 
of  what  is  denoted  by  the  word  “commod¬ 
ity.”  The  amendment  reads:  “When¬ 
ever  the  supply  of  a  commodity.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  are  the  basics 
and  the  nonbasics;  and  beyond  them 
there  is  a  whole  range  of  commodities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  I  had  ref- 
erance  to,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows,  is  the  particular  commodities  or 
products  listed  in  the  remarks  I  made 
relative  to  the  amendment  and  in  the 
amendment  which  was  offered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  puts 
upon  the  Secretary,  also,  the  burden  of 
determining  what  is  a  fair  price  level. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  know  that  on  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  Secretary  thought  a 
certain  level  was  a  fair  price  level,  many 
other  persons  did  not  believe  it  was  a 
fair  price  level.  So  the  amendment  of¬ 
fers  a  host  of  controversies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  so  general 
in  nature  that  the  administration  of  the 
amendment  would  be  difficult,  indeed. 
It  might  prove  frightfully  expensive  be¬ 
fore  we  got  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex¬ 
pired. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

I  think  something  must  be  done  to 
help  the  cattle  men  and  hog  producers, 
because  the  pi-ices  are  still  too  low. 
What  the  cattle  men  in  my  part  of  the 
country  are  doing  is  selling  their  stock 
at  considerably  less  than  it  cost  them  to 
keep  them.  I  hope  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  take  this  -matter  into 
consideration,  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
give  some  relief  to  those  who  need  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
myself  constrained  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  because  it  is  so  nebulous  and 
vague  in  its  dimensions.  It  puts  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  burden  he 
would  find  difficult,  indeed,  to  compress 
.within  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
has  yielded  back  his  time,  I  yield  back 
the  rest  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER'  (Mr.  Bible 
in  the  chair).  All  time  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
been  yielded.  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  offei-ed  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
between  lines  17  and  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

DONATION  TO  PENAL  AND  CORRECTION 
INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  310.  Notwithstanding  any  other  limi¬ 
tations  as  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  acquired  through  price-support 
operations,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  authorized  on  such  terms  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  may  deem  in  the  public  interest,  and 
upon  application,  to  donate  commodities  ac¬ 
quired  through  price-support  operations  to 
Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions, 
other  than  food  products  to  those  in  which 
food  service  is  provided  for  inmates  on  a 
fee,  contract,  or  concession  basis. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  and  he  is  willing  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  the  amendment,  a  let¬ 
ter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  James  V. 
Bennett,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris¬ 
ons,  United  States  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States 
Department  of  Justice, 

Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Washington,  March  15,  1956. 
Hon.  William  Langer,  • 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Langer:  Attached  Is  a 
short  suggested  amendment  to  the  pending 
farm  bill  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
Federal  and  State  penal  institutions  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  of  the  surplus  commodities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government. 
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You  will  remember  that  we  discussed  the 
posibility  of  making  this  food  available  to 
us  so  that  we  could  enrich  the  diet  of  pris¬ 
oners  and  provide  them  with  a  little  more 
diversified  menu.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  dis¬ 
tribute  the  items  under  such  regulations  as 
he  would  promulgate  and  thus  he  can,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  require  that  making  these 
available  to  institutions  should  not  reduce 
the  amount  of  similar  commodities  they 
purchase  in  the  open  market.  Conseqent- 
ly  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  gross 
demand  for  such  products. 

Making  these  items  available  woujd  have 
the  incidental  advantage  of  promoting  the 
health  of  men  in  some  institutions  who  as 
you  know  are  not  now  receiving  a  balanced 
diet.  It  should  go  a  long  way  also  to  re¬ 
ducing  the  complaints  of  inmates  about  food, 
which  as  you  know  is  frequently  the  basic 
cause  of  prison  disturbances. 

If  opportunity  permits  and  you  think  well 
of  the- amendment  I  hope  you  will  introduce 
it  at  the  appropriate  place. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  V.  Bennett,  Director. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  he  is 
willing  to  take  it  to  conference,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  before  he  intro¬ 
duced  it.  He  agreed  to  modify  the 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  reference 
to  State  and  county  penal  institutions, 
and  to  restrict  the  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  federal  institutions.  With  that 
modification,  I  have  agreed,  if  there  be 
no  objection,  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
amendment  been  modified  in  that  re¬ 
spect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  it  was  modi¬ 
fied  before  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
wota  introduced  it.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  des¬ 
ignated  3-7-56-N,  which  I  ask  to  have' 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48, 
beginning  with  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  over  through  line  20  on  page 
49,  as  follows: 

FOREST  products;  price  reporting;  research 

Sec.  602.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  management  and  use  of  forest  resources 
and  in  order  to  provide  farmers  and  other 
owners  of  small  forest  properties  with  cur¬ 
rent  information  on  markets  and  prices  and 
to  aid  them  in  more  efficiently  and  profit¬ 
ably  marketing  forest  products,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  a  price  reporting  service 
for  basic  forest  products,  including  but  not 
limited  to  standing  timber  and  cut  forest 
products  such  as  sawlogs  and  pulpwood. 

(b)  The  price  reports  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  as  to  such 
species,  grades,  sizes,  and  other  detail,  and 


shall  be  made  at  such  intervals,  but  at  least 
quarterly,  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such 
reports  shall  be  by  State  or  forest  regions 
or  by  such  other  areas  as  the  Secretary  con¬ 
siders  advisable,  and  may,  in  his  discretion, 
be  made  as  to  one  or  more  areas  in  advance 
of  other  areas. 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  gathering  of 
price  information  and  the  dissemination 
thereof,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  foresters  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  State  officials  or  agencies,  as  well 
as  with  private  agencies,  and  under  such 
conditions  and  terms  as  he  may  deem  ap¬ 
propriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  a  study  of  price  trends  and  relation¬ 
ships  for  basic  forest  products  such  as  saw- 
logs  and  pulpwood  and  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress. 

(e)  In  the  conduct  of  research  activities 
under  the  act  of  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.  699), 
and  the  act  of  August  14,  1946,  title  II  (60 
Stat.  1087) ,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di¬ 
rected  to  conduct  and  stimulate  research 
and  investigations  aimed  at  developing  and 
demonstrating  standards  of  quality,  collect¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  useful  market  infor¬ 
mation  and  developing  methods  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  processes  for  forest  products  as  a 
means  of  increasing  returns  to  farmers  and 
other  owners  of  forest  properties. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  ^purposes  of  this  section 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest,  if  it  be  possible  to 
do  so,  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  be  notified  that 
my  amendment  is  under  consideration, 
because  I  know  he  is  interested  in  op¬ 
posing  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be 
so  notified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  sent  for  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes,  although  I  do  not 
think  I  will  require  that  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  strike  out  all  of  section  602  of 
S.  3183,  entitled  “Forest  Products;  Price 
Reporting;  Research.” 

Section  602  would  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to — 

First.  Establish  a  system  of  price  re¬ 
porting  on  forest  products  and  sales  of 
standing  timber; 

Second.  Provide  for  expansion  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  marketing  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts;  and 

Third.  Conduct  a  study  of  price  trends 
and  report  to  Congress  within  2  years. 

I  oppose  this  section  for  two  very  fun¬ 
damental  reasons: 

First,  because  none  of  these  proposals 
will  provide  any  immediate  or  long-term 
benefits  to  farmers. 

Second,  because  section  602  is  unnec¬ 
essary,  as  Congress  has  already  given  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
perform  the  work  provided  in  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had 
this  authority  for  years — in  the  Organic 
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Act  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
1862,  in  the  McSweeney-McNary  Forest 
Research  Act  of  1928,  and  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  Section  602 
implies  that  farmers  and  other  sellers  of 
forest  products  cannot  get  prices  or  price 
information  on  forestry  products.  This 
is  not  the  case. 

Many  States  already  provide  informa¬ 
tion  on  markets  and  prices  for  forest 
products.  For  the  other  States  there  is 
ample  authority  for  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  between  such  foresters  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
needed  information. 

Economic  information  regarding  for¬ 
est  products,  and  research  to  develop 
methods  for  accumulating  market  infor¬ 
mation,  is  already  being  done.  There  is 
no  useful  purpose  for  duplicating  author¬ 
ity  or  by  compelling  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  act  when  a  more  efficient 
action  is  being  and  can  be  taken  by  the 
States,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  if  the  States  so  desire. 

I  have  in  my  hand  more  than  two  dozen 
references  to  reports  and  publications 
which  represent  a  small  sample  of  the 
coverage  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  a  listing  of  these  publications 
and  sources  of  information  on  the  prices 
of  forest  products. 

There  being  no  objection,'  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Listing  of  Sources  of  Information  on 
Forest  Products  Prices 

FROM  THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

1.  All  farmers  or  other  sellers  of  forest 
products  may  at  any  time  learn  the  prices 
offered  for'  forest  products  which  they  have 
to  sell  from  any  buyer,  dealer,  pulp  mill, 
sawmill,  or  other  user  of  forest  products  if 
the  latter  is  in  the  market  and  within  an 
economical  shipping  range.  Many  mills  post 
their  prices  in  newspapers,  magazines,  over 
the  radio,  mail  out  notices  periodically,  and 
otherwise  make  known  to  all  who  might  be 
interested  in  their  prices,  specifications  and 
needs  as  to  volumes  of  forest  products. 

2.  Prices  for  pulpwood,  logs,  and  lumber 
are  from  time  to  time  published  in  industrial 
trade  journals  which  reach  in  turn  many 
branches  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
and  State  Forestry  and  Extension  Services 
who  have  various  publications  or  means  of 
getting  this  information  to  farmers  and 
other  sellers  of  forest  products. 

3.  Examples  of  articles  or  tables  of  prices 
printed  in  trade  journals  are  as  follows : 

A.  Page  98,  Pulp  and  Paper  magazine,  May 
1955:  Pulpwood  Prices  in  Lower  Columbia 
River  Area;  Pulpwood  Prices  in  Lake  States; 
Trends  in  Price  of  Southeast  Pine. 

B.  Page  172,  the  Lumberman,  1955  Forest 
Industries  Yearbook  number:  Volume  and 
Value  of  Timber  Cut,  According  to  Product, 
Southern  Forest  Region,  July  1,  1953,  to 
June  30,  1954.  Page  173,  Volume  and  Value 
of  National  Forest  Timber  Cut,  1905-54. 
Page  176,  Comparison  of  Average  Stumpage 
Prices,  1954,  Forest  Service  Region  6;  Volume 
and  Value  of  Timber  Cut  From  Department 
of  Interior  Lands.  Page  178,  Comparison  of 
Average  Appraised  and  Bid  Prices  for  Major 
Species,  Region  5;  Comparison  of  Average 
Stumpage  Prices,  1954,  Forest  Service  Re¬ 
gion  1.  Page  179,  Comparison  of  Stumpage 
Prices,  Eastern  Forest  Service  Region,  1954. 

Page  180,  Average  Stumpage  Prices,  South¬ 
west  Forest  Region,  1954.  Page  183,  Southern 
Pine  Stumpage  Prices,  1953-54,  for  Forest 
Service  Region  8  (all  species  of  southern  pine 
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timber  included  together) .  Page  184,  Com¬ 
parison  of  Average  Stumpage  Prices,  1954, 
Forest  Service  Region  3;  Comparison  of  Av¬ 
erage  Stumpage  Prices,  1954,  Forest  Service 
Region  4.  Page  183,  Southern  Pine  Stump¬ 
age  Prices,  1953-54,  for  Forest  Service  Re¬ 
gion  8  (all  species  of  southern  pine  timber 
included  together). 

C.  From  compilations  of  Southern  Pine 
Association,  New  Orleans,  La.  (source:  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  Atlanta,  Ga.) ;  Southern  Pine 
Stumpage  Costs  Based  on  National  Forest 
Timber  Sales — 1953. 

D.  Page  98,  the  Timberman,  February 
1956,  Log  Prices  Hold  at  Previous  Levels. 

E.  Pages  134-135,  the  Lumberman,  Sep¬ 
tember  1955;  Log  and  Lumber  Prices. 

FROM  EXTENSION  FORESTERS,  STATE  FORESTRY 

COLLEGES  OR  DEPARTMENTS 

All  State  extension  forestry  departments, 
State  forestry  departments,  forestry  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  schools  and  colleges  have  some  of 
the  most  significant  data  on  hand  concern¬ 
ing  prices  of  forest  products  or  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  advise  farmers  how  to  get  prices. 
Some  States  issue  periodic  reports  or  occa¬ 
sional  bulletins  in  this  field,  such  as — 

A.  Wisconsin  Forest  Products  Price  Re¬ 
view;  compiled  in  the  extension  forestry 
office,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  under  the  supervision  of  Fred  B. 
Trenk,  extension  forester,  the  district  forest¬ 
ers  of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  wood-using  industries  co¬ 
operating. 

B.  Forest  Market  Report,  1952;  extension 
service  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  forestry  and  recreation  com¬ 
mission. 

C.  Marketing  Woodlot  Products  in  the 
State  of  Washington;  institute  of  forest 
products,  department  of  conservation  and 
development,  303  Anderson  Hall,  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Bulletin  No. 
15,  1954. 

The  United  States  forest  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  constantly  making  studies,  doing 
research  and  issuing  reports,  notes,  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  farmers  and  other  forest  owners. 
Examples  of  some  of  their  work  in  this  field 
are: 

A.  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Asheville,  N.  C.;  Trends  in  the  Price  of 
Southeastern  Pine  Pulpwood,  1938-52. 

B.  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Asheville,  N.  C.;  Station  Paper  No.  57, 
Pine  Sawtimber  Stumpage  Prices  in  South 
Carolina,  1948-54. 

C.  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Asheville,  N.  C.;  Station  Paper  No.  43, 
Pine  Sawmilling  Costs  by  Log  Size. 

D.  Pulpwood  and  Log  Production  Costs 
in  1945  as  Compared  With  1940;  R.  P.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  forest  economist,  Southern  Forest  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

E.  Pulpwood  Production  Costs  in  South¬ 
east  Arkansas,  1950;  Southern  Forest  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

F.  Cost  of  Producing  Pulpwood  on  Farm 
Woodlands  of  the  Upper  Connecticut  River 
Valley,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  Yale  University). 

FROM  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

For  years  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  been  making  special  studies  and  issuing 
technical  bulletins  such  as  TB  No.  626, 
Stumpage  Prices  of  Privately  Owned  Timber 
in  the  United  States  (July  1938). 

It  used  to  issue  each  year  a  statistical 
bulletin  entitled  “Stumpage  and  Log  Prices.” 
These  were  compiled  from  questionnaires 
sent  to  thousands  of  buyers  of  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  and  worked  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  series  came  out 
annually  from  1928  to  1948  except  for  a 
few  years.  The  Service  still  collects  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  type  quarterly  but  it  no  longer 
publishes  these  bulletins  which  could  in  the 


past  be  obtained  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge 
by  farmers  or  others  interested.  The  Service 
does  not  need  any  authorization  to  publish 
these  bulletins,  and  should  resume  this  serv¬ 
ice  to  tree  farmers,  foresters,  and  all  buyers 
and  sellers  of  forest  products. 

FROM  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

Some  figures  on  the  prices  paid  or  costs 
of  pulpwood,  sawlogs,  and  other  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  are  collected  and  issued  periodically  in 
the  United  States  Census  of  Manufacturers. 
These  figures  are,  of  course,  available  to  all 
the  previously  listed  sources  of  information 
that  are  in  a  position  to  get  this  to  tree 
farmers,  foresters,  and  others  concerned. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  essentials  of  section  602 
were  contained  in  S.  2105,  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  in  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  this  Congress.  Without  public 
hearings  having  been  held,  we  now  find 
the  terms  of  S.  2105  appearing  as  section 
602  of  S.  3183. 

I  am  sure  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
committee,  but  those  who  would  object 
to  section  602  have  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

It  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  section  602  (d),  calling  for  a 
study,  is  a  prelude  to  “recommending  to 
the  Congress  within  2  years  an  appro¬ 
priate  formula  for  the  establishment  of 
parity  prices  on  such  products.” 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  interested  in 
farm  legislation,  and  we  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  farm 
products  prices  and  the  increasing  farm 
surpluses.  I  am  opposed  to  extending 
this  to  forest  products. 

I  realize  that  the  reference  to  parity 
prices  is  not  in  section  602  now,  but  the 
study  contemplated  is  still  called  for. 

We  should  see  that  this  proposal,  in¬ 
volving  additional  Federal  expenditures 
and  costly,  unnecessary  reports,  in  a  field 
that  has  little  bearing  on  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem,  should  have  a  full  and  complete 
hearing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  the  text  of  S.  2105 
was  in  section  602  of  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  S.  2105  was  very  drastically 
changed  by  the  Committe  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  that  what  the  Senator 
has  been  talking  about  is  something  that 
is  not  in  that  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  beg 
to  disagree  with  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico.  It  does  call  for 
making  these  reports. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  is  wrong  with 
the  making  of  a  report? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  my  own  State,  half  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  covered  with  woodland. 
Owners  are  now  cutting  second  growth 
timber  for  pulpwood  and  chemical  wood, 
and  those  small  owners  do  not  want  to 
be  worried  with  having  to  make  these 
quarterly  reports. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Secretary  is  the 
one  who  is  going  to  make  the  reports,  is 
he  not? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  How 
will  he  get  the  information  if  he  does 
not  get  it  from  the  owners? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Subsection  (d)  of 
section  602  of  the  bill  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  a 
study  of  price  trends  and  relationships  for 
basic  forest  products  and  within  2  years 
thereafter  he  shall  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress. 

Does  the  Senator  object  to  that? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  the  making  of  such  reports 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  owners 
of  these  small  tracts  of  woodland  which 
exist  in  many  places  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  becoming  quite  an  industry.  In 
my  own  State  farmers  farm  their  land 
during  the  agricultural  season,  and  in 
the  wintertime  they  cut  timber  for  pulp¬ 
wood  and  chemical  wood.  It  used  to  be 
done  for  pit  posts,  but  such  use  has  been 
supplanted  by  steel.  I  think  the  making 
of  the  reports  is  an  unnecessary  expense 
to  such  owners.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will 
be  of  any  advantage,  as  far  as  the  farm 
bill  is  concerned.- 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
able  Senator  that  timber  is  still  a  crop 
in  many  areas,  and,  therefore,  is  part 
of  a  farm  bill.  The  committee  from 
which  the  bill  has  been  reported  is  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  forestry 
is  a  part  of  the  activities  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  that  it  belongs  in  a  farm 
bill. 

I  believe  what  the  Senator  has  been 
objecting  to  is  something  that  was  in 
S.  2105,  but  it  was  eliminated  from  the 
bill  when  it  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  S.  2105,  which  the 
Senator  has  the  privilege  to  examine,  if 
he  wishes.  The  language  in  it  was  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  col¬ 
lect  all  that  information,  and  make  his 
recommendations  as  to  an  appropriate 
formula  for  the  establishment  of  parity 
prices  for  such  products. 

That  is  what  stirred  up  all  the  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  sawmill  operators,  but 
when  the  language  was  changed  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
so  it  bore  no  relationship  to  that,  I  un¬ 
derstand  all  those  people  withdrew  their 
opposition  to  it. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  the  latest  information  on 
the  bill,  because  when  we  eliminated  the 
provision  requiring  the  persons  affected 
to  submit  a  report,  the  forest  people 
agreed  to  it.  I  know  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender]  had  protests  from 
his  State,  but  when  the  forest  people 
found  out  that  language  had  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  they  agreed  that  the  bill  was 
satisfactory. 

I  wondered  if  there  are  operators  in 
Pennsylvania  who  object  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture’s  making  the  re¬ 
port.  We  have  taken  out  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  the  provision  that  the  sawmill 
^operators,  generally  speaking,  objected 
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to,  and  that  was  arriving  at  a  parity  for¬ 
mula. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  fully  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
because  forestry,  particularly  what  we  in 
our  State  call  small  woodlots,  is  a  very 
important  segment  of  agriculture.  In 
my  own  State  there  is  a  payroll  in  the 
forestry  industry  which  amounts  to 
about  a  half  million  dollars.  It  has 
really  become  a  big  business.  As  I  stated 
a  moment  ago,  half  of  Pennsylvania  is 
covered  with  woodland.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  probably  10,000  acres,  the 
timber  is  all  second  growth.  Our  people 
feel  this  is  just  a  step  for  requiring  a 
quarterly  forestry  report,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  effort.  Farm  people 
do  not  have  the  clerical  help  to  make  re¬ 
ports  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  seems  to  me  it 
involves  an  additional  expense.  It 
probably  means  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  have  to  have  a  payroll 
for  additional  employees. 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bible 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
has  already  made  the  point  that — as  has 
already  been  pointed  out — the  language 
to  which  we  are  now  referring  is  not  the 
language  of  the  bill  (S.  2105),  to  which 
there  was  objection.  Instead,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  is  speaking  of  the 
fear  that  these  farmers  will  have  to  do 
considerable  clerical  work  in  making  the 
reports. 

However,  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  note  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(e)  of  section  602  of  Senate  bill  3183,  the 
pending  bill,  as  those  subsections  appear 
on  pages  48  and  49,  he  will  note  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  a  provision  that — 

The  price  supports  made  by  the  Secretary 
*  *  *  shall  be  as  to  such  species,  grades, 
sizes,  and  other  detail,  and  shall  be  made  at 
such  intervals,  but  at  least  quarterly,  as  he 
deems  appropriate — 

And  so  forth.  Then  in  subsection  (c) , 
we  find  that — 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  gathering  of 
price  information  and  the  dissemination 
thereof,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  State  foresters  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  State  officials  or  agencies,  as  well  as 
with  private  agencies,  and  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  terms  as  he  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate. 

So  the  entire  purpose  here  is,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  course  of  his  own  argu¬ 
ment,  to  provide  to  the  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  timber  farmers,  accurate 
economic  and  statistical  information  in 
regard  to  current  price  trends.  Through¬ 
out  the  Nation  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  timber  farmers  who  have 
no  means  at  all  of  knowing  what  the 
overall  market  price  for  various  types 
of  timber  is  unless  they  obtain  that  in¬ 
formation  from  the  large  timber  com¬ 
panies.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  sta¬ 


tistical  information  is  being  presented 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  re¬ 
gard  to  practically  every  commodity  one 
can  think  of,  except  timber - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  yielded  to  himself  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  yield 
some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that,  because 
of  the  very  lack  of  such  information, 
there  is  need  for  the  compilation  of  such 
statistical  and  economic  reports. 

The  language  of  Senate  bill  2105,  to 
which  there  was  some  objection,  required 
that  the  Secretary  set  up  a  formula  for 
a  parity-price  structure.  But  that  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  stricken  from  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  Senate  bill  3183. 

The  only  purpose  at  all  in  this  case 
is  to  give  timber  farmers  a  chance  to 
market  their  products  under  conditions 
under  which  they  will  know  what  the 
going  market  price  is,  rather  than  to 
have  to  have  the  big  lumber  companies 
say  to  them,  “This  is  the  price.”  No  one 
in  the  world  would  want  to  operate  on 
such  a  basis.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  prepare 
statistical  material  on  practically  every 
conceivable  subject,  save  timber. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  described  a  forest  situ¬ 
ation  which  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  a 
duplicate  of  that  existing  in  my  own 
State. 

What  I  do  not  understand  is  why  that 
is  not  an  argument  for  having  price 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  for  somewhat  the  reasons  as 
those  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota.  I  do  not  know  what  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  lumber  in  my  State  think 
about  the  matter;  but  I  feel  very  safe  in 
saying  that  the  producers  of  lumber 
from  small  tracts  would  strongly  wel¬ 
come  such  price  reports,  and  would  be 
grateful  for  them.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  reports. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  let  me  say  that  before 
he  entered  the  Chamber,  I  submitted  a 
long  list  of  places  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  that  information 
can  be  obtained.  I  have  not  received 
any  complaint  from  a  single  small  wood- 
lot  owner  in  my  State  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  this  information. 
But  I  have  received  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  that  they  are  fearful 
that  they  may  be  required  to  make  quar¬ 
terly  reports,  and  that  this  provision  will 
be  the  first  step  in  requiring  them  to  do 
so. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  view  of  the 
market  quotations  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issues  on  milk  products,  on 
cereal  grains,  and  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  on  practically  every  other  com¬ 
modity  one  can  think  of,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  farmers  themselves 
are  not  required  to  make  quarterly 
reports. 

Generally,  there  is  cooperation  by  the 
local  State  marketing  services,  along 
with  whatever  Federal  agencies  may  be 
operating  in  the  area — and  with  all  of 
them  directing  their  activities  to  the 
study  of  these  particular  commodities, 
and  working  in  cooperation  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  I  know  that  is 
the  situation  in  our  State,  and  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  a  rather  universal  situation — • 
namely,  that  a  State  agency  works  with 
the  Federal  agency,  in  connection  with 
these  marketing  reports. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  yes.  So  far  as  I 
know,  all  the  State  agepcies  favor  the 
issuance  of  this  information.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand,  the  Forest  Service  now  has 
authority  to  issue  most  of  the  reports 
contemplated  by  the  section,  but  it  never 
has  had  appropriations  with  which  to 
do  the  work. 

The  original  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  contained  a  proviso  for 
establishing  parity  prices  for  forest  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  think  it  would  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  so,  because  1  stand  of  timber 
might  be  worth  $25  a  thousand,  and  an 
identical  stand  only  a  mile  away  might 
not  be  worth  $10  a  thousand  on  the 
stump,  because  of  the  terrain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  in  the  case  of 
many  proposals,  when  we  get  them  under 
the  light  of  examination,  we  find  their 
weaknesses. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  we  withdrew 
that  provision;  and  the  bill  does  not  now 
contain  any  direction  at  all  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  parity  prices  for  forest 
products.  But  the  bill  does  contain  a 
direction  for  the  issuance  of  marketing 
reports,  in  the  provision  on  page  49 
that — 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  conduct  and  stimulate  research  and  in¬ 
vestigations  aimed  at  developing  and  dem¬ 
onstrating  standards  of  quality,  collecting 
and  disseminating  useful  market  informa¬ 
tion,  and  developing  methods  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution  processes  for  forest  products  as  a 
means  of  increasing  returns  to  farmers  and 
other  owners  of  forest  properties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  say  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  two  features  of  the  bill.  One  of 
them  calls  for  the  preparation  and  is¬ 
suance  of  marketing  reports;  the  other 
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relates  to  the  stimulation  of  research 
and  investigation — and  I  now  read  from 
the  provision — “to  conduct  and  stimu¬ 
late  research  and  investigations  aimed 
at  developing  and  demonstrating  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality,  collecting  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  useful  market  information,  and 
developing  methods  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  processes  for  forest  products  as  a 
means  of  increasing  returns  to  farmers 
and  other  owners  of  forest  properties.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  bill  has 
great  economic  value. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  referring  to  section  601  and 
section  602  of  the  bill,  in  title  VI,  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  46 — the  section  relating 
to  reforestation  programs,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  proposal  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  sponsored — a  proposal  which  I 
believe  is  long  overdue;  and  I  believe  it 
may  amount  to  one  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  in  forestry  that  has  been  made  in 
years.  I  refer  particularly  to  section 
602,  under  the  heading  “Forest  Products; 
Price  Reporting;  Research.”  It  deals 
with  the  marketing  of  forest  products. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
amendment  proposes  that  all  of  section 
602  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  have 
had  some  personal  conversations  about 
this  subject. 

Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  I  have  just 
left  the  Senate  restaurant,  to  return  to 
the  floor;  and  I  left  at  my  table  in  the 
restaurant  a  platter  of  wonderful  roast 
beef.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  occurred. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  I  understand  each  other’s 
positions  now,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
original  proposal  contained  in  Senate 
bill  2105,  requiring  the  Secretary  to  set 
up  a  formula  for  a  parity  price  struc¬ 
ture.  That  provision  of  Senate  bill  2105 
has  been  deleted  from  the  bill  which  now 
is  before  us;  but  the  pending  bill — S. 
3183 — still  contains  the  provisions  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  namely, 
those  dealing  with  price  reporting  and 
research  in  the  case  of  forest  products. 

I  have  received  telegrams  and  letters 
on  that  subject;  and  I  have  replied  that 
the  language  calling  for  a  formula  for  a 
parity-price  structure  for  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  eliminated  from  this  bill, 
and  that  in  the  pending  bill  we  have  in¬ 
cluded  provision  for  the  minimum  which 
should  be  done,  namely,  bringing  up  to 
date  the  reporting  services  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  I  hope  that  pro¬ 
vision  will  be  left  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  may  say  that  the  principal 
objection  I  have  received  to  this  part  of 
the  bill  comes  from  our  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  It 
claims  that  it  already  is  giving  this  kind 
of  service;  and  it  says  that  this  section  of 
the  bill  will  call  for  a  duplication  and  for 
an  additional  payroll  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  will  be  un¬ 
necessary. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  been 
making  a  study  of  price  trends  and  rela¬ 
tionships  for  basic  forest  products,  such 
as  is  mentioned  in  section  602  of  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Has  that  depart¬ 
ment  published  anything  on  that  sub¬ 
ject? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
issued  bulletins;  and  any  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  a  right  to  get  in 
touch  with  our  department  of  forests 
and  waters.  That  department  has  been 
doing  this  work  for  several  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  has  been  issuing 
reports  on  price  trends? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
studies  all  such  matters,  including  the 
matter  of  additional  output  for  forest 
products. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  happen  to  have  one 
of  that  department’s  reports  with  him? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  has  been  a  well- 
kept  secret. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
not  been  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
him,  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

In  my  State  we  have  a  pulp  and  paper 
industry  which  has  been  struggling  to 
hold  its  own  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
If  section  602  means  anything,  if  it  has 
any  force  or  effect,  it  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  the  kind  of  reporting 
service  and  the  kind  of  investigating 
service  which  will  mean  the  require¬ 
ment  of  reports  and  statistics  to  satisfy 
every  snooper  who  comes  along  to  get 
statistics  on  everybody’s  business. 

My  people  are  extremely  apprehensive, 
not  with  respect  to  what  section  602  pro¬ 
vides  on  the  face  of  it  today,  in  this 
measure,  but  what  it  may  lead  to.  If  it 
as  innocuous  as  I  am  sure  it  is  believed 
by  its  proponents  to  be,  the  service  and 
the  information  can  readily  be  obtained 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with¬ 
out  the  authority  proposed  to  be  written 
into  this  farm  bill.  If  it  has  any  force  or 
effect,  it  may  lead  to  all  kinds  of  reports. 

My  people  would  haye  desired  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  committee  with  regard 
to  this  section  if  they  had  been  given  the 
opportunity.  While  I  am  sure  that  this 
provision  was  placed  in  the  bill  with  per¬ 
fectly  good  intent,  I  must  commend  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
amendment. 


I  think  section  601  is  thoroughly  justi¬ 
fied.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  section 
602  was  not  placed  in  the  bill,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  hearings,  and  in  view  of  what  it 
may  lead  to,  I  think  section  602  could 
well  be  deleted  without  unduly  weaken¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  a  question? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Section  601  was 
also  placed  in  the  bill  without  hearings. 
Would  not  the  Senator  like  to  strike  that 
too? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  gives  the 
State  something. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  something  good  is 
in  the  bill  without  hearings,  I  am  for  it. 
But  if  I  am  afraid  of  something  in  the 
bill,  which  has  been  placed  there  with¬ 
out  hearings,  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  local  sentiment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proposed  operation,  I  think 
I  can  say  confidently  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  my  own  people 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  interested  in  obtaining  a 
better  commercial  return  from  their 
hardwoods.  They  have  just  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  they  live  in  one  of  the 
finest  hardwood  producing  regions  in 
the  country,  and  that  they  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  making  a  business 
out  of  the  exploitation  of  those  hard¬ 
woods.  From  conversations  and  corre¬ 
spondence  which  I  have  had,  not  di¬ 
rectly  with  relation  to  section  602,  but 
with  relation  to  the  problem  of  getting  a 
substantial  return  from  one  great  nat¬ 
ural  resource,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
the  people  of  our  State  would  be 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  section  602. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton]  to  the  fact  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  the  Secretary  is  not  only  author¬ 
ized  to  establish  a  price  reporting  serv¬ 
ice  for  basic  forest  products,  but  he  is  di¬ 
rected  to  do  so. 

The  opposition  which  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  with  respect  to  this  section  comes 
from  the  lumber  companies.  I  haVe  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  and  telegrams  from 
that  source.  Some  of  the  largest  timber 
and  lumber  firms  in  America  have  their 
headquarters  or  their  bases  of  operations 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  regret  that 
they  have  not  shown  an  interest  in  this 
reporting  service,  but  I  also  say  that  the 
small  timber  farmer,  who  is  an  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  economy,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  fair,  prompt,  accurate,  economic 
information  as  to  his  market  prices.  To- 
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day  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  purchaser, 
who  will  tell  him  what  the  price  is,  with¬ 
out  any  comparison  whatever  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  other  areas  or  other  re¬ 
gions.  It  is  not  right. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
bring  economic  information,  on  an  area 
and  regional  basis,  to  the  attention  of 
the  timber  farmers,  so  that  they  can  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  getting  a  fair 
price  for  their  commodity.  It  is  strictly 
an  informational  service. 

When  we  look  at  the  basic  law  of  the 
Department,  we  find  that  when  the  De¬ 
partment  was  established  the  first  thing 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  do  was  to 
supply  and  disseminate  information.  In 
this  particular  section  the  single  purpose, 
with  the  exception  of  improving  the 
research  in  respect  to  the  marketing  of 
timber  products,  which  surely  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  effect,  is  to  see  to  it  that  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  quality  and  price  of 
timber  products,  and  all  forms  of  forest 
products,  is  made  available  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  pit  one  area 
against  another,  the  commissioner  of 
conservation  in  our  State,  and  the  State 
Forestry  Service,  have  advised  me  this 
week  that  they  are  in  support  of  a  price¬ 
reporting  system. 

We  have  22  million  acres  of  forest 
land  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  11  mil¬ 
lion  acres  under  State  and  Federal  juris¬ 
diction,  and  11  million  acres  privately 
owned.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  territory. 

If  I  thought  this  section  would  ac¬ 
complish  anything  more  than  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  economic  information,  I  would 
say  that  it  would  merit  prolonged  con¬ 
sideration.  But  why  deny  to  one  group 
in  our  economy  information  which  an¬ 
other  group  receives?  We  have  a  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  demand¬ 
ing  information  with  respect  to  stocks 
and  bonds — information  as  to  price,  and 
all  other  factors  relating  to  stock  certif¬ 
icates.  Such  information  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public.  That  is  a  Govern¬ 
ment  operation. 

We  have  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
furnishing  information  with  regard  to 
labor  problems. 

We  have  a  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  a  Marketing  Service  for  ag¬ 
riculture.  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  have  no  information  on  forest 
products,  yet  forest  products  represent 
one  of  the  great  assets  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economy. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Secretary  is  to 
have  the  authority,  and  is  to  be  in¬ 
structed  to  obtain  this  information,  how 
does  the  Senator  understand  he  is  to 
obtain  the  information? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  language  in 
subsection  (c)  is  as  follows: 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  gathering  of 
price  information  and  the  dissemination 
thereof,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  foresters  or  other 
appropriate  State  officials  or  agencies,  as 
well  as  with  private  agencies,  and  under  such 
conditions  and  terms  as  he  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate. 


The  Secretary  may  seek  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  State  agencies  and  private 
groups,  large  holders  of  timber,  and  con¬ 
servation  groups.  He  may  use  such 
sources  of  information  as  he  chooses, 
with  respect  to  any  marketing  condition. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Which  impression 
does  the  Senator  wish  to  leave  in  the 
Record — that  the  Secretary  will  require 
the  information,  or  seek  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  State  foresters. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  subsection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  am  asking  these  questions  for  in¬ 
formation,  and  not  to  be  argumentative. 

Does  this  section  contemplate  giving 
the  Secretary  authority  to  require  from 
private  industries  periodic  reports, 
statistics,  and  information  about  their 
business? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  says: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  foresters  and  other  appropriate 
State  officials  or  agencies  as  well  as  with 
private  agencies,  and  under  such  conditions 
and  terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  we  understand — •— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  we  understand, 
and  may  the  Record  so  show,  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  Congress  in  enact¬ 
ing  section  602  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  anyone  else  authority 
arbitrarily  to  force  private  operators  to 
make  reports  on  their  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  want 
to  say  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Secretary  would  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  answer  that  question.  Per¬ 
haps  I  can  be  helpful  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  At  the  present  time 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  right 
to  gather  current  information  on  the 
markets  and  the  prices  of  wheat.  That 
does  not  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
go  to  the  Pillsbury  Mills  and  say  to  them, 
“I  want  to  know  exactly  how  much 
money  you  are  making  every  day  of  the 
year.” 

That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  pro¬ 
vision.  It  should  be  remembered  th&t 
farm  forests  are  becoming  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  this  country.  In  great  areas 
of  the  South  efforts  have  been  made 
recently  by  hundreds  of  people  to  retire 
some  land  and  put  it  into  slash  pine. 
We  are  short  of  newsprint  and  other 
types  of  paper. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  helpful  if 
we  could  get  more  information  about 
that.  The  enactment  of  the  provision 
would  provide  current  information  on 
markets  and  prices,  and  would  aid  in 
the  more  efficient  marketing  of  farm 
products. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  section  referred 
to  becomes  law,  is  the  information,  so 
far  as  private  operations  are  concerned, 
to  be  furnished  on  a  voluntary  basis,  or 
is  it  to  be  on  a  compulsory  basis? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  it  is 
purely  voluntary.  It  would  be  a  request 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  can 
make  the  request,  but  there  is  no  lang¬ 
uage  in  the  provision  which  says  that 
he  can  order  anyone  to  do  it.  It  says 
he  shall  cooperate.  He  is  authorized  to 
cooperate,  but  he  cannot  demand  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  getting  some  very  good 
information.  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  subsection  (f)  which  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
regulations  would  pertain  to  administra¬ 
tive  procedures  only,  and  would  not 
compel  a  mill  owner  or  timberland  owner 
to  do  this  or  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  so. 
The  Senator’s  explanation  is  correct. 
This  is  ordinary  language.  It  would 
spell  out  the  responsibility — and  that 
language  is  always  used — in  order  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  in  carrying  out  the  provision  of 
the  section.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Secretary  could  operate. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  make  a  little 
further  comment  on  subsection  (f).  It 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  intentions 
of  this  section.  I  wish  to  read  it  again: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  ap¬ 
propriate  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Would  not  that  language  permit  the 
Secretary  to  force  every  small  timber 
owner  in  this  country  to  make  a  report 
as  to  how  much  acreage  he  has,  how 
much  he  has  sold  during  the  year,  what 
price  he  received  for  it,  and  so  forth? 
Could  not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
issue  regulations  of  that  character? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  my  un¬ 
derstanding,  because  the  language  in 
subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  authorized  to  cooperate,  not  di¬ 
rected  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  practice  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  unless  there  is  a  penalty 
accompanying  regulations  for  reporting, 
the  Secretary  cannot  enforce  it  on  any¬ 
one.  That  has  been  decided  about  five 
times.  The  question  has  been  settled 
that  unless  there  is  a  penalty  provision 
attached,  the  Secretary  cannot  compel 
anyone  to  do  it.  If  a  smaller  farmer  does 
not  wish  to  answer  the  inquiry  of  the 
Secretary,  all  he  need  do  is  to  write  back , 
and  say,  “It  is  none  of  your  business.” 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  in  answer  to  that  I  should  like 
to  say  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
wish  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  they 
get  a  request  from  any  department  of 
Government  they  answer  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
have  the  feeling  that  there  is  something 
being  held  over  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  quite  a  number  of  communica¬ 
tions  relative  to  section  602  of  the  act. 
I  have  made  reply  to  them.  There  has 
been-  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  pulp- 
wood  and  in  the  harvesting  of  pulpwood. 
They  have  had  some  concern  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  section.  I  can  assure 
them  that  their  fears  are  groundless. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  section  of  the 
act  that  will  make  anything  manda¬ 
tory. 

I  have  a  message  from  an  association 
which  thought  this  would  be  a  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  what  was  in  the  old  NRA 
Act.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  crop 
reporting  cards  and  livestock  reporting 
cards  are  sent  out  through  regular  chan¬ 
nels  of  mail  to  producers,  and  they  fill 
in  those  cards  to  show  what  their  live¬ 
stock  is  and  what  they  anticipate  will 
be  the  number  of  cattle  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs,  and  so  forth. 

That  is  information  which  is  of  value 
to  everyone  in  the  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  in  the  processing 
and  purchasing  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Therefore  I  would  say  that  the  timber 
price  reporting  we  have  provided  for  in 
the  bill  under  section  602  will  be  a  service 
to  anyone  engaged  in  forestry  or  pulp- 
wood-activities.  It  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  little  farmer,  who  may  have  a  few 
cords  of  pulpwood  or  a  few  posts  or  a 
few  telephone  poles.  He  will  know 
about  national  market  trends  and  about 
values. 

For  that  reason  I  wish  to  say  to  those 
who  have  written  to  me,  if  they  will 
read  the  Record,  that  they  need  have  no 
fears.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  valuable 
service  to  them.  It  will  not  be  manda¬ 
tory.  It  will  not  be  a  regulation  which 
will  compel  them  to  fill  out  extensive 
questionnaires  periodically. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Hampshire,  who  have  a 
perfectly  sound  reason  to  question  this 
matter,  that  the  soil-bank  provisions,  on 
which  we  will  vote  soon  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  in  section  224  of  the  bill, 
provides : 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  express  the  hope  that  we  will  not 
strike  that  provision  from  the  bill.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  have  the 


power  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 
Other  agricultural  laws  contain  similar 
provisions.  If  we  go  back  to  the  original 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  we  find  that  it  author¬ 
izes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con¬ 
duct  surveys  and  investigations  and  re¬ 
search  relating  to  the  character  of  soil 
erosion  and  the  preventive  measures 
needed.  The  same  provision  is  carried  in 
other  acts.  I  do  not  believe  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  will  say  to  every 
farmer  in  the  land,  “You  give  me  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  as  to  exactly  how  much 
soil  erosion  exists  on  your  land,  or  I 
will  send  you  to  jail.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  work  that  way.  The  Secretary,  of 
Agriculture  does  not  work  that  way.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  tries  to  be 
friendly  to  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
and  tries  to  help  them.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  information,  first  to 
the  agricultural  colleges,  then  to  the 
extension  agencies,  and  then  on  to  the 
actual  people  who  serve  the  farmers. 

I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  discussion 
this  evening,  because  I  would  not  want 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  any 
advantage  out  of  this  provision  and  try 
to  destroy  what  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  I  do  believe  that  the  committee, 
which  considered  this  subject  very  care¬ 
fully  and  which  struck  from  it  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  we  regarded  as  objectionable, 
has  put  the  provision  into  such  shape 
that  we  can  safely  adopt  it,  without  do¬ 
ing  any  damage  to  anyone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  basi¬ 
cally  I  share  the  solicitude  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  with  regard  to 
matters  of  this  kind,  but  he  will  note 
that  these  functions  cannot  be  exercised 
until  a  specific  appropriation  is  made. 
If  the  Senator’s  people  wish  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommittee  on  agricultural 
appropriations,  while  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  chairman,  I  think  I  can  say  that  they 
will  receive  a  very  good  hearing,  and  if 
there  are  any  abuses,  the  appropriation 
can  be  denied. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  House  when  I 
was  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  he  recognized  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  if  there  was  a  function  which 
was  going  badly,  he  saw  that  it  was 
trimmed  down.  That  is  what  would 
happen  under  this  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  9  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield?  . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  after  he  completed  his  assurance, 
all  that  I  was  interested  in  was  having 


the  record  clearly  show  that  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  impose 
a  compulsory  reporting  system  upon  the 
farmers. 

I  was  a  little  bit  disturbed  by  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  record 
indicate  that  the  people  have  recourse 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  to 
stop  appropriations  before  they  are  safe 
on  this  point.  If  the  record  clearly 
shows  that  nothing  in  the  section  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  a  compulsory  reporting 
system  incumbent  upon  the  operators, 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  purpose  of  a 
section  of  this  character  is  to  establish 
the  legislative  history,  and  I  think  that 
has  been  adequately  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr._ MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
Mi’.  President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  myself,  I  offer  the  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated.  It  is  identified  as  3-12-56-A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  for  himself  and  his  junior 
colleague,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
line  12,  before  the  period,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “or  in  the  grazing  of  livestock.” 

On  page  16,  line  24,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following: 

The  portion  of  the  national  conservation 
reserve  goal  for  any  year  representing  acre¬ 
age  regularly  used  in  the  grazing  of  live¬ 
stock  shall  be  (1)  4  million  animal  units 
less  the  number  of  animal  units  then  in  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  or  (2)  the 
number  of  animal  units  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
supplies  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
into  line  with  the  demand  therefor,  which¬ 
ever  is  lesser.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  an  animal  unit  shall  be  the  acreage 
required  in  a  particular  area  to  graze  1  cow 
on  an  annual  basis  and  1  calf  through  the 
period  prior  to  weaning. 

On  page  17,  at  the  end  of  line  13,  add 
the  following: 

The  portion  of  the  national  conservation 
reserve  goal  representing  acreage  regularly 
used  in  the  grazing  of  livestock  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  various  States  as  nearly 
as  practicable  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
number  of  animal  units  grazed  in  each  such 
State  during  the  10  years  preceding  the  year 
for  which  such  distribution  is  made. 

On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  out  “$350 
million”  and  insert  “$425  million.” 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MonroneyL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  relatively  simple  amendment  de- 
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signed  to  allow  the  cattle  raisers  to  set 
aside  as  a  part  of  the  acreage  reserve 
enough  acreage  to  bring  their  livestock 
into  line  with  what  the  national  con- 
sumptiop.  and  demand  require.  While 
we  provide  for  admission  into  the  soil 
bank  of  any  and  all  groups  of  agriculture, 
we  completely  ignore  the  producers  of 
livestock.  We  can  take  any  amount  of 
acreage  out  of  production  in  order  to 
bring  production  in  line  with  national 
needs,  and  this  amendment  is  designed 
to  allow  enough  setaside  acreage  to 
bring  the  number  of  cattle  down  to  ap¬ 
proximately  4  million  head  during  the 
course  of  3  years.  It  is  a  voluntary  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  acreage  in  order  to  allow 
the  cattlemen  to  build  up  their  pastures, 
build  up  lands  which  have  been  over- 
grazed  or  damaged  by  drought  or  wind 
erosion,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a 
minimum  amount  of  income  the  same  as 
do  the  raisers  of  other  types  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  page  5  of 
the  bill,  under  the  heading  “Declaration 
of  Policy”: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  depresses  the  prices  and  in¬ 
come  of  farm  families;  constitutes  improper 
land  use  and  brings  about  soil  erosion, 
depletion  of  soil  fertility,  and  too  rapid 
release  of  water  from  lands  where  it  falls, 
thereby  adversely  affecting  the  national 
welfare,  impairing  the  productive  facilities 
necessary  for  a  continuous  and  stable  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities,  and  endanger¬ 
ing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  agricul¬ 
tural  and  nonagricultural  use;  overtaxes 
the  facilities  of  interstate  and  foreign  trans¬ 
portation;  congests  terminal  markets  and 
handling  and  processing  centers  in  the  flow 
of  commodities  from  producers  to  consum¬ 
ers;  depresses  prices  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  disrupts  the  orderly  marketing 
of  commodities  in  such  commerce;  and 
otherwise  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  this  recognizes  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  overproduction  in  every  line  ex¬ 
cepting  livestock.  Yet,  when  we  consider 
that  livestock  products  are  only  about 
50  to  60  percent  of  parity,  while  the  na¬ 
tional  average  of  other  crops  is  about  75 
percent  of  parity,  we  would  think  that 
the  great  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  when  the  livestock  raisers,  who 
have  been  in  a  dire  depression  since  1950, 
asked  for  bread,  they  would  not  be 
handed  a  stone  by  means  of  the  farm  bill. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
helps  the  livestock  raisers.  In  fact,  we 
are  building  up  through  the  bill,  unless 
the  Senate  adopts  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  my¬ 
self,  $25  million  worth  of  potential  grass¬ 
lands  in  the  soil  bank,  but  we  do  not  per¬ 
mit  the  livestock  raiser,  who  has  custo¬ 
marily  made  his  living  off  grasslands,  a 
chance  to  rest  his  land,  to  fertilize  it,  and 
build  it  up.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
plain,  simple  justice,  someone  on  the 
committee  would  recognize  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  livestock  industry, 
and  instead  of  helping  Wilson,  Cudahy, 
Armour,  and  Swift,  do  something  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  in¬ 
stead  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  processor. 

Since  1951  there  has  been  a  fall  in 
price  of  beef  animals  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  40  to  69  percent.  I  do  not  know 


why  the  cattlemen  who  make  their  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  long  3 -year  cycle  should  be  the 
forgotten  men  in  the  agricultural  picture. 

We  have  offered  this  amendment  to 
allow  them  to  set  aside  enough  acreage 
to  afford  some  proper  treatment  for 
these  producers. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  How  many  acres  per  ani¬ 
mal  does  the  Senator  have  in  mind  re¬ 
tiring? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  de¬ 
pend  altogether  on  the  condition  of  the 
average  grazing  land  in  the  farm  or  in 
the  community.  Out  West  from  6  to  10 
acres  are  needed  to  graze  an  animal. 
Consequently,  to  determine  the  quota  to 
which  each  State  would  be  entitled  would 
depend  on  the  type  of  grazing  land  in 
the  State. 

In  a  lush  area,  having  heavy  rainfall 
and  fertile  acres,  where  1  acre  or  2  acres 
would  graze  an  animal,  that  amount  of 
land  would  be  the  quota.  That  is  why 
the  number  of  acres  taken  out  of  grazing 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  reduc¬ 
tion  which  is  sought  in  cattle  numbers. 
Otherwise  no  good  would  be  done,  and 
there  would  be  a  great  disparity  in  the 
laying  out  of  acreage  in  the  various 
States. 

Mr.  THYE.  Then,  is  it  the  Senator’s 
thought  that  there  would  be  a  certain 
specific  number  of  acres  per  animal  head 
in  one  State  as  compared  with  another 
State? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  only  in  one 
State,  but  on  one  type  of  farm  as  against 
another,  which  the  county  or  State 
PMA  group,  or  whatever  the  new  name 
is,  could  readily  and  accurately  figure. 

Mr.  THYE.  Then,  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  land,  such  as  the  national 
forests  or  public  grazing  lands,  would  the 
Senator  plan  to  retire  some  of  that  land 
in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  head  of 
cattle  which  could  be  grazed  on  a  given 
area? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  certainly  would 
be  strongly  in  favor  of  resting  the  over- 
grazed  public  lands.  I  think  it  is  a  crime 
the  way  the  natural  grasslands  have  been 
permitted  to  be  overgrazed  throughout 
the  great  western  areas. 

Mr.  THYE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  conducted  any  survey  among 
the  livestock  producers  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  approve  of  such  an 
amendment?  No  hearing  was  conducted 
by  the  committee  on  this  particular 
question. 

In  the  travels  of  the  committee,  when 
it  held  hearings  across  the  Nation,  when 
we  were  in  the  western  area,  where  thei'e 
is  a  great  percentage  of  female  stock  or 
cattle  herds,  no  testimony  was  taken  on 
this  particular  question.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
considers  it  Wise  to  endeavor  to  legislate 
on  such  an  important  question,  which  in¬ 
volves  ranchers  and  such  a  vast  enter¬ 
prise  as  the  livestock  industry. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  My  colleague 
knows  enough  about  the  cattle  industry 
and  has  spoken  with  enough  cattlemen 
to  know  that  they  all  feel  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  livestock  in  this  country  is  too 
great  for  the  present  market. 
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The  cattle  raisers  have  asked  for  sev¬ 
eral  programs,  and  every  one  of  them  has 
been  denied,  including  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  find  a  way  to 
make  purchases  in  order  to  support  cat¬ 
tle  prices  to  the  producer.  Instead  of 
supporting  the  price  to  the  producer,  the 
Secretary  is  supporting  the  profit  under 
a  $200  million  cattle-buying  program 
which  only  fattens  the  processor. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  do  not  wish  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  Senator’s  time,  but  I  want 
to  reconstruct  the  general  idea  of  what 
we  are  endeavoring  to  do.  I  think  that 
under  the  so-called  soil-bank  provision 
of  the  bill,  in  which  there  would  be  re¬ 
tired  from  cultivation  some  of  our  pro¬ 
ductive  acres,  thereby  curtailing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed,  and  thus  bringing  down 
the  feed  supply,  certainly  by  reducing 
the  feed  supply  we  would  affect  the  live¬ 
stock  numbers  because  there  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  more  small  beef  herds  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  than 
in  the  central  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  that  attitude  concerning  the  vast  range 
area  which  has  brought  about  the  high 
cattle  population. 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  would  not 
accomplish  the  objective  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  when  the  soil-bank  program  gets 
into  operation.  In  that  way,  we  would 
not  disturb  our  best  range  livestock, 
where  we  expect  and  desire  to  have  cat¬ 
tle,  because  that  area  is  suited  only  for 
cattle  or  sheep. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  cattle  population  comes  off  the 
range  and  is  fed  into  the  grain-produc¬ 
ing  areas. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  more  grazing 
lands  we  have  and  continue  to  build  up, 
the  greater  will  be  the  inflow  from  the 
range  lands  to  the  feed  lots  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  State  and  the  eastern  States.  I 
think  the  rather  disgraceful  corn  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  freedom  over  controls  in 
most  of  the  noncommercial  corn  areas 
will  not  lead  to  any  curtailment  in  the 
cattle  numbers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  read  what 
is  contained  in  page  12  of  the  bill,  in  the 
section  which  provides  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  program: 

( 1 )  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the  con¬ 
tract  period  protective  vegetative  cover  (in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  grass  and  trees) , 
water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil,  water, 
wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses  on  a  spe¬ 
cifically  designated  acreage  of  land  on  the 
farm  regularly  used  in  the  production  of 
crops  (including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay, 
alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require 
annual  tillage). 

Believe  me,  a  very  fine  line  is  being 
drawn  when  we  see  the  native  buffalo 
grass  or  blue  stem,  or  any  of  the  other 
grasses  that  support  the  ranges  of  the 
Middle  West,  being  destroyed.  Most  of 
them  have  to  be  planted  several  times 
over  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  order 
to  maintain  them  in  fertility  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  They  will  not  be  eligible  for 
building  up  fertility  in  the  soil  bank. 
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But  such  crops  as  tame  hay,  and  clover 
are  welcomes  into  the  soil  bank  and  may 
be  laid  out. 

That  is  being  done  by  paying  the  crop¬ 
land  fanners  and  the  row-crop  fanners 
money  to  build  up  25  million  additional 
acres  of  pastureland  at  Government  ex¬ 
pense.  But  at  the  committee’s  action 
it  denies  to  the  habitual,  traditional  cat¬ 
tle  raiser,  who  has  had  to  live  off  the 
range,  a  chance  to  share  in  the  program 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  farmer  who  has  150  acres  in  row 
crops  and  40  acres  of  pasture  can  have 
his  cropland  laid  out,  and  he  can  be 
paid  by  the  Government.  But  he  cannot 
retire  a  single  acre  of  the  40  acres  of 
pastureland.  He  still  has  to  raise  grass 
on  it  and  grow  cattle. 

The  bill  is  so  drawn  that  no  matter 
how  it  is  construed,  the  cattleman  is 
the  fall  guy;  he  is  the  one  who  has  taken 
the  biggest  sock  in  the  jaw  in  the  decline 
of  prices  since  1951. 

The  bill  speaks  of  every  type  of  pro¬ 
duction  except  that  of  the  man  who 
must  raise  the  cattle  and  furnish  the 
meat  for  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  THYE.  My  curiosity  has  been 
aroused.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  argumen¬ 
tative;  I  am  seeking  information.  Just 
how  would  the  Senator  confine  a  certain 
area  of  the  range  so  that  it  would  not 
be  acreage  where  the  cattle  ran  loose 
from  one  area  to  another? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator 
knows  that  if  the  Government  is  going 
to  pay  money  for  taking  grazing  lands 
out  of  production,  the  same  as  it  is  going 
to  take  out  broad  acres  of  10  or  12  sec¬ 
tions  of  wheat,  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
law  will  not  be  violated  and  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  not  be  paid  for  something 
that  the  Government  is  not  getting. 

Mr.  THYE.  When  an  acre  of  wheat 
is  taken  out  of  production,  that  acre  will 
not  go  wandering  around;  it  will  stay 
put. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  cows  will 
graze  around,  on  the  wheat  land.  Winter 
grazing  is  done  on  wheat  land.  A  lot  of 
land  will  be  taken  out  row -crop  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  3  years  turned  into  pasture 
and  thus  added  to  cattle  production 
under  the  soil-bank  provision.  If  pas¬ 
tureland  is  taken  out  under  our  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  taken  out  under  regulations 
which  would  provide  for  adequate  en¬ 
forcement  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
Government  to  get  what  it  pays  for ;  that 
is,  the  layout  of  overgrazed  land,  land 
which  is  arid  because  the  cattle  have 
destroyed  it. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  Senator  was  in  the 
Illinois  area,  where  1  acre  of  land 
would  furnish  grazing  for  perhaps  1 
animal,  so  much  fencing  would  not  be 
required  to  close  off  that  1  acre.  But  in 
an  area  where  20  acres  were  required  to 
graze  1  animal,  the  Senator  could  vis¬ 
ualize  the  number  of  miles  of  fencing 
which  would  have  to  be  built  in  order  to 
protect  100  or  200  acres  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  the  grazing  of  10  cows. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  knows  enough  about  the  great 
West  and  the  grazing  lands  of  that  re¬ 
gion  to  know  that  no  one  out  there, 
where  6  acres  are  needed  to  graze  1 
animal,  is  going  to  lay  out  20  acres  of 


land.  He  is  going  to  lay  out  a  section  or 
lay  out  land  that  could  be  easily  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  layout  and  protected  against 
grazing. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  desire  to  ask  a 
few  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us  how  many 
acres  would  be  placed  in  the  conservation 
reserve  acreage  under  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  would  estimate  that 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  20 
million  acres  would  be  placed  in  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve.  It  would  depend  on 
whether  the  farmers  who  have  lush  graz¬ 
ing  land,  with  1  acre  to  an  animal,  would 
lay  out  a  few  acres,  or  whether  farmers 
that  require  10  acres  for  an  animal 
would  lay  it  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  proposal  would 
include  any  kind  of  pasture  land, 
whether  or  not  cultivated? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  include 
only  land  used  and  grazed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  livestock. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  would  fence 
that  part  of  the  pasture  on  which  cattle 
could  not  graze? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  same  person  who 
would  fence  the  pasture  referred  to  in 
lines  9  through  12  on  page  12  of  the  bill. 
If  the  Senator  will  read  page  12  of  the 
bill,  he  will  find  that  there  is  included 
in  the  bill  a  program  to  retire  from 
production  “acreage  of  land  on  the  farm 
regularly  used  in  the  production  of 
crops,  including  crops,  such  as  tame 
hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not 
require  annual  tillage.” 

I  submit  to  my  good  friend  that  it  is 
not  any  more  of  a  problem  to  arrange 
for  taking  cattle  off  blue-stem  grass, 
buffalo  grass,  or  other  native  grasses 
than  it  is  to  take  them  off  timothy  grass, 
clover,  or  other  cultivated  pastures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  was  informed  that 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  it  might  re¬ 
quire  as  many  as  15  acres  to  feed  a  cow. 
Suppose  a  farmer  took  advantage  of  the 
proposal  the  Senator  is  now  making. 
Could  the  Senator  tell  us  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  fence  in  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  to  which  a  producer  might  be 
entitled  under  the  amendment?  I  note 
that  a  unit  basis  is  provided  for,  and  that 
unit  is  defined  as  the  number  of  acres 
required  to  sustain  a  cow  and  her  calf. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  which  would  require  a 
cattleman  to  fence  off  each  unit  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  he  would  have 
to  fence  it  to  prevent  grazing. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all.  He  would  be 
just  as  able  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  Agriculture  Department  to 'take  out 
a  thousand  acres  or  500  acres.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  that  in  Wyoming,  where 
there  are  ranches  almost  as  big  as  the 
State  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  they  are  cross  fenced  and  sepa¬ 


rated  by  the  terrain,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  agree  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  acres  represented  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  units,  and  take  them  out 
of  production  by  fencing  or  eliminat¬ 
ing — 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  take  the  units  out  of  grazing? 

Mr.  KERR.  Out  of  grazing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  dislike  to  impose 
on  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma,  and 
I  realize  that  the  cattle  business  is  in  a 
bad  way.  I  have  been  hearing  com¬ 
plaints  for  quite  some  time  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  cattlemen  are  in  a 
bad  way  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  di¬ 
verted  acres  were  used  to  grow  feed, 
which  in  turn  was  used  to  raise  more 
cattle  and  thereby  flood  the  market. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
soil-bank  program,  it  is  proposed  to  put 
as  much  as  25  million  acres  in  the  con¬ 
servation  rererve,  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  19  million  acres  in  the  acreage 
reserve.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  more  minutes. 

Those  who  would  participate  in  those 
programs  are  prohibited  from  using 
anything  that  grows  on  those  acres,  in 
the  way  of  hay  or  any  other  crops.  Any 
time  a  farmer  sets  aside  allotted  acres 
for  the  purpose  of  not  planting  a  crop 
on  those  acres,  he  must  agree  not_to 
harvest  any  crop  from  those  acres,  and 
he  must  also  agree  not  to  graze  them. 

The  same  thing  obtains  as  to  the  acre¬ 
age  which  would  be  placed  in  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program.  As  Senators 
may  know,  the  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  provides  that  the  contract  is  to  be 
for  not  less  than  3  years,  and  for  as 
many  as  15  years,  depending  on  what 
conservation  use  is  made  of  that  land. 
If  the  land  is  under  grass  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  and  conserving  and 
enriching  the  land,  then  the  contract 
may  be  for  3  years,  4  yea?s,  or  as  long  as 
10  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  yield  in  just 
a  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  trees 
are  planted,  then  the  period  may  be  for 
as  long  as  15  years. 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
soil  bank,  it  is  to  take  out  of  cultivation 
land  now  used  for  the  production  of 
surplus  crops,  by  way  of  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  and  the  conservation  reserve.  It 
was  never  intended  to  include  raw  land 
or  pastureland  in  those  categories,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  by  reducing  total 
plantings  by  44  million  acres  under  the 
conservation  and  the  acreage  reserve 
programs,  that  in  itself  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  cattle  industry. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  stated  many 
times  on  the  floor,  there  has  been  placed 
in  the  bill  a  provision  authorizing  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  carry  on 
section  32  purchase  programs  in  order 
to  assist  the  cattle  raisers,  the  hog  rais¬ 
ers,  and  other  farmers.  The  committee 
felt  that  was  the  best  and  most  realistic 
approach  for  assisting  the  cattle  people. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimons  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  statement  on  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered 'to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender 

This  amendment  would — 

1.  Require  the  inclusion  of  grazing  lands 
in  the  conservation  reserve  to  the  extent 
of  4  million  animal  units  or  such  smaller 
number  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  sup¬ 
ply  in  line  with  demand; 

2.  Require  apportionment  of  the  grazing 
lands  so  included  among  the  States  as  nearly 
as  practicable  on  the  basis  of  a  10-year 
average  of  the  number  of  animal  units 
grazed;  and 

3.  Increase  the  amount  authorized  an¬ 
nually  for  the  conservation  reserve  to  $425 
million  (from  $350  million) . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  how  much  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  tried 
to  help  the  livestock  raisers,  but  has  he 
thought  that- he  is  making  the  condition 
of  the  livestock  raiser  even  more  im¬ 
possible  as  he  takes  away  from  him  the 
present  supply  of  feed  he  has  had  avail¬ 
able^  Consequently,  he  finds  himself 
caught  under  this  bill  in  the  squeeze  be¬ 
tween  low  prices  for  his  livestock  and 
higher  prices  for  his  feed.  This  process 
has  been  going  on  to  a  degree  for  a  long 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  livestock  raiser  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  untenable  position  of 
getting  lower  prices  fpr  his  livestock, 
and  making  the  feed  for  his  animals 
more  expensive,  he  finds  a  new  type  of 
competition  from  the  row-crop  planter 
in  connection  with  the  requirement  of 
a  3 -year  contract  on  a  pasture- building 
basis.  Do  not  think  that,  once  the  row- 
crop  farmer  gets  a  nice  pasture  built 
up  at  Government  expense,  the  pasture 
will  not  carry  the  animals  that  were 
literally  frozen  off  the  ranges  of  the  live¬ 
stock  producer  who  was  caught  in  the 
squeeze  that  has  been  created. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  may  harm  rather  than  help  the 
cattle  situation  by  taking  thousands  of 
acres  out  of  grazing,  and  thus  reducing 
the  feed  supply,  just  as  has  been  referred 
to  earlier  in  regard  to  reducing  feed  grain 
acreage. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  on  the  pasture 
lands  and  the  grazing  lands  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  that  the  feeder  animals  originate. 
If  the  farmer  who  raises  them  can  be 
assured  of  a  minimum  amount  of  in¬ 
come  from  his  grass  lands,  he  will  not 
have  to  be  producing  as  many  feeder 
cows  that  will  find  their  way  into  the  feed 
lots  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  program 
that  is  advocated  by  my  good  friends 
reduce  the  cattle  population? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  certainly  will; 
and  that  will  be  a  more  humane  way  to 
do  it,  instead  of  starving  them  out.  We 
should  not  treat  in  that  way  those  who 
produce  feeder  cows,  while  giving  a  fav¬ 
ored  treatment  to  their  competitors,  the 
row-crop  growers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  amendment 
would  operate  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  amendment  would  be 
good  for  the  big  rancher,  but  not  very 
good  for  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
small  farmers  who  happen  to  own  100 
acres  of  land  or  50  acres  of  tillage  land, 
and  then  graze  their  animals  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  or  in  the  national  forests — • 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  seen 
done  in  all  the  Western  States.  Those 
farmers  would  not  be  able  to  share  in 
the  benefits  provided  by  this  amend¬ 
ment.  They  would  have  no  land  to  turn 
into  the  conservation  reserve.  The  only 
ones  who  would  benefit  from  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  those  rich  enough  to 
own  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  of 
their  own.  They  are  the  ones  who 
would  benefit  most  from  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Suppose  a  farmer  did  undertake  to 
cut  his  acreage  of  rangeland.  Per¬ 
haps  he  would  be  fortunate  enough  to 
own  300  or  400  acres.  The  first  result 
of  the  amendment  would  likely  be  the 
overgrazing  of  the  land  that  he  had 
left. 

Furthermore,  would  the  Government 
proceed  to  hire  thousands  of  riders  to 
ride  the  range  and  see  that  the  animals 
did  not  get  over  the  fence?  We  have 
seen  hundreds  of  miles  of  fencing  in 
the  western  areas  on  our  committee 
trips.  We  know  what  a  job  it  would  be 
to  patrol  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
that  land. 

Furthermore,  would  those  ranchers 
dispose  of  4  million  head  of  cattle  at 
$18  a  piece,  as  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  has  stated?  The  amount  of  $75 
million  provided  for  this  purpose  appears 
too  small. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  bothers 
me  most  about  the  amendment  is  that 
it  is  a  rich  man’s  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  minute.  • 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Senator  should  know  from  reading 
the  amendment  that  it  calls  for  pro¬ 
ration  by  States,  and  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  handled  by  the  county 
committees.  They  would  write  the  plan 
and  the  program  and  the  regulations. 

In  the  second  place,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  those  who  will  police  the  pro¬ 


gram  would  probably  be  the  same  ones 
who  will  be  policing  the  25  million  acres 
and  the  additional  19  million  acres  of 
soil  bank  acres  that  are  already  provided 
for  in  the  bill — to  find  out  whether  that 
land  is  grazed  or  used  for  production  of 
any  type. 

Will  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  tell  us  what  kind  of  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  he  intends  to  employ  to 
protect  the  25  million  acres  and  19  mil¬ 
lion  acres  that  he  says  cannot  be  grazed, 
or  otherwise  used  for  any  productive 
purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  can  talk  all  night; 
but  this  is  a  big  ranchers’  and  million¬ 
aires’  amendment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  cannot  get  away  from  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  that  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute.  . 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
North  Dakota  Stockmen’s  Association — 
and,  by  the  way,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
all  the  stockmen’s  associations  in  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  the  very 
best — is  made  up  of  thousands  of  small 
farmers  and  ranchers.  They  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  success  of  the  soil- 
bank  program.  Immediately  after  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate,  the  other  eve¬ 
ning,  the  officers  of  the  association  tele¬ 
graphed  to  me  that  they  were  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it.  They  were 
gravely  concerned  that  attempts  would 
be  made  to  graze  cattle  and  sheep  upon 
these  reserved  acres.  They  asked  me  to 
do  everything  possible  to  prevent  that 
from  happening. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  detrimental 
not  only  to  these  small  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  North  Dakota,  but  also  to 
the  small  farmers  and  ranchers  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  should 
vote  for  the  provision  as  prepared  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  First,  let  me  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  dis¬ 
like  to  raise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  my  distinguished 
friends,  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma. 
In  many  ways,  the  agriculture  of  Okla¬ 
homa  resembles  that  of  my  own  State., 
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But  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  2  or  3  or  possibly  4  points 
which  affect  this  matter  very  greatly. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  as  sub¬ 
mitted  here  creates  impossible  admin¬ 
istrative  problems.  Anyone  who  knows 
cattle,  and  anyone  who  knows  the  west¬ 
ern  country  at  all,  knows  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  2  of  the  amendment,  that 
“for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
animal  unit  shall  be  the  acreage  re¬ 
quired  in  a  particular  area  to  graze  one 
cow  on  an  annual  basis  and  one  calf 
through  the  period  prior  to  weaning,” 
can  be  construed  only  in  one  way, 
namely,  that  there  would  almost  have  to 
be  an  individual  determination  for  every 
cow,  and  at  least  for  every  piece  of  grass 
and  every  piece  of  land,  to  determine 
whether  that  was  a  unit.  In  the  West, 
in  my  friends’  country,  which  adjoins  my 
own  State,  in  my  own  State,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  West  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  that  area  may  differ  so  much 
within  a  distance  of  2  miles,  that  al¬ 
though  in  one  place  it  might  be  possible 
to  graze  a  cow  on  160  acres,  in  another 
place  it  might  be  possible  to  graze  a  cow 
on  10  acres.  So  the  amendment  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  of  administration,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  require  the  making  of  an 
individual  determination  in  the  case  of 
each,  individual,  separate  parcel  of  land, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  of  the  grass  and  the  quality 
of  the  forage  and  the  type  of  cattle  being- 
grazed  at  a  particular  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has' 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  more 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  more  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Those  who  feed  their 
cattle,  the  heavy  feeders,  are  the  ones 
who  are  hoping  to  get  help,  and  who  need 
it  at  this  time. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  is  the  position  of  the  National 
Cattlemen’s  Association.  Certainly  it  is 
not  that  of  the  Colorado  Cattlemen’s 
Association  as  it  appears  from  my  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Furthermore,  the  soil-bank  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Barrett  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
and  stop  the  abuses  and  will  stop  the 
building  up  of  cattle,  such  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  suggested.  There  will  not  be  25 
million  acres  in  competition,  because 
under  the  Barrett  amendment,  this  acre¬ 
age  will  come  out  and  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  cattle  population. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  time 
yielded  to  enable  me  to  discuss  the 
amendment  further. 

I  desire  to  thank  my  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mi-.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Akderson]. 


Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment  would  work  out; 

I  refer  to  the  provision  that  “the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  national  conservation  reserve 
goal  representing  acreage  regularly  used 
in  the  grazing  of  livestock  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  various  States,” — 
and  so  forth. 

The  State  of  Nevada  is  87  percent 
Government-owned.  When  these  acres 
are  retired,  who  will  receive  the  pay¬ 
ments?  Will  it  not  be  the  cattleman 
who  at  one  time  was  using  that  land,  and 
then  would  be  shoved  of  of  it?  If  die 
had  a  lease,  the  lease  would  simply  be 
canceled. 

That  may  be  why  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  correct  in  reporting  the  po¬ 
sition  taken  by  the  livestock  association 
in  his  State,  in  the  case  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  this  nature.  The  livestock  asso¬ 
ciation  in  my  State  is  not  in  favor  of  it. 
There  may  be  someone  who  is  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  that  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  a  pam¬ 
phlet  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  this  is  the  issue  for  March 
2,  1956.  I  read  from  it,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Outlook”; 

Total  cattle  numbers  are  now  27  percent 
above  1949.  Cow  numbers  are  up  23  per¬ 
cent,  as  milk  cows  have  decreased,  2  percent, 
but  beef  cows  have  increased  62  percent. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  know  why  that  has 
happened,  he  has  only  to  examine  the 
income-tax  provision  which  permits  a 
beef  cow,  once  she  has  gone  into  the 
breeding  herd,  to  be  sold  on  the  capital- 
gains  basis. 

If  we  wish  to  reduce  cattle  numbers,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  repeal  that  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  with  good  intentions.  We  all 
thought  it  would  work  very  well.  But  in 
very  recent  times  representatives  of  the 
Cattle  Feeders’  Association  came  to  my 
office  and  said  that  they  had  decided  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  that  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  building  up  cattle  numbers 
to  the  point  where  they  could  not  stand 
it. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  is  the 
answer. 

Wheat  acreage  will  be  down  if  the  soil 
bank  works.  If  the  Great  Plains  pro¬ 
gram  works,  wheat  areas  there  will  be 
reduced  again.  Where,  then,  are  the 
cattlemen  going  to  look  for  pasture,  if 
their  own  pasture  is  to  be  reduced? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  put  his  finger  on  the  point.  He 
asked,  “How  is  it  to  be  administered?” 
How  is  one  to  go  into  a  100,000-acre 
ranch  and  pick  out  the  particular  acres 
which  are  to  be  rested  for  a  year,  2  years, 
or  3  years?  How  is  the  acreage  to  be 
patrolled?  The  acres  must  be  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation  for  3  years. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment.  I  know  that  it  would  not  reduce 
cattle  numbers.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
adopted. 


Mi-.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  amendment  would  be  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  administra¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  just  how  anyone 
in  the  cattle  business,  particularly,  could 
adapt  his  operations  .so  as  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  such  a  provision. 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  livestock  organizations,  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  believes  that 
this  plan  is  workable  in  any  way. 

In  the  first  instance,  if  a  man  has  even 
three  or  four  hundred  head  of  cattle,  he 
certainly  will  have  to  make  some  ar¬ 
rangement  to  hold  those  cattle  and  carry 
on  his  operations  until  he  can  dispose 
of  them.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
the  highest  cattle  population  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  9714  million  head  of  cattle. 
The  cattle  numbers  have  gone  up  nearly 
10  million  head  in  the  past  4  years.  We 
hardly  have  pasturage  enough  to  take 
care  of  this  large  number  of  cattle. 
Certainly  at  the  prices  which  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  time,  very  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  want  to  dispose  of  their  cat¬ 
tle  and  cut  down  their  herds.  In  the 
meantime,  they  certainly  could  not  very 
well  take  any  of  their  lands  out  of  use 
and  put  them  into  the  conservation 
acreage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
should  call  for  long  and  detailed  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  committee.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  committee  were  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  and  listen  to  witnesses,  it  would  not 
recommend  legislation  of  this  type. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

We  may  not  get  any  relief  by  reason  of 
having  this  amendment  adopted.  It 
may  be  that  we  would  obtain  very  little 
relief  from  the  adoption  of  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill.  But  this  effort  has  not 
been  fruitless.  After  having  spent  50 
years  or  more  of  my  life  in  Oklahoma, 
much  of  it  on  its  farms  and  cattle 
ranches,  in  the  ignorant  condition  in 
which  that  leaves  a  man,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  come  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  hear  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mon  give  complete  encyclopedic  knowl¬ 
edge,  facts,  and  statistics  on  any  given 
subject  relating  to  agriculture.  So  if  we 
never  have  an  amendment  adopted,  our 
efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  be¬ 
cause,  thanks  to  God,  who-  reigns  in 
heaven,  throughout  the  rest  of  my  life  I 
shall  be  fortified  with  knowledge,  facts, 
and  information  coming  from  the  fount 
of  all  wisdom  with  reference  to  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  jumped  up  and  down  4  or  5  times 
and  said,  “This  is  a  millionaire’s  amend¬ 
ment.”  He  personally  ramrodded  down 
the  throats  of  Senators  yesterday  an 
amendment  to  the  soil  bank  provision 
which  limits  the  amount  any  man  may 
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receive  under  it  to  $25,000  a  year.  So 
the  most  any  one  man,  or  any  one  party 
could  receive  under  those  provisions,  as 
payments  for  the  retirement  of  acreage 
in  the  conservation  reserve  program, 
would  be  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  all  due  re¬ 
spect,  the  Senator  is  in  error.  The  $25,- 
000  applies  to  payments  under  the 
acreage  reserve.  The  $7,500  limitation  is 
applicable  to  the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  “millionaires’ 
amendment’’  would  permit  a  maximum 
of  $7,500. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  the  great  effort  he  has  made  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill.  My 
highest  hope  would  be  that  the  bill  could 
leave  the  Senate  in  as  good  condition  as 
it  was  when  he  brought  it  to  the  Senate. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  say  that 
this  amendment  might  be  good,  but 
would  be  impossible  of  administration, 
I  read  from  section  207  (a)  (1),  under 
subtitle  (b),  as  follows: 

(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the 
contract  period  protective  vegetative  cover 
(including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and 
trees) ,  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil, 
water,  wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses  on 
a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land  on 
the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production 
of  crops  (including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay, 
alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require  an¬ 
nual  tillage). 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that 
it  would  be  any  harder  to  administer  a 
program  as  applied  to  native  grasses, 
which  are  oftentimes  just  as  productive, 
and  oftentimes  of  such  quality  that  a  few 
acres  will  support  a  cow — as  is  the  case 
with  tame  hay  or  clovers — than  it  would 
be  to  operate  under  the  provisions 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  this 
bill  with  reference  to  crops  of  tame  hay 
and  clovers,  which  do  not  require  annual 
tillage. 

Certainly  there  would  be  difficulties  in 
administration.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  happen  to  any  program  in 
the  hands  of  the  administrator  who 
must  administer  it  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  if  he  lives.  However,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  any  more  difficult  to 
administer  the  law  with  this  amendment 
in  it  than  it  would  be  to  administer  the 
law  with  the  other  provisions  which  are 
in  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  stated  that  this  amendment  would 
not  help  the  small  farmer  a  bit.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  show  a  single  provision  in 
the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  that  would 
put  a  dollar  into  the  pocket  of  the  aver¬ 
age  small  farmer  in  the  United  States 
this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  minutes. 

The  provisions  which  had  been  in  the 
bill  and  which  would  have  been  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  small  farmer,  have  been  ripped 
out  of  it  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Black  Knight  from  Vermont.  He  has 


led  his  battalions  of  gladiators  up  and 
down  and  across  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  has  torn  the  very  guts  out  of  the 
bill  so  far  as  its  being  worth  a  copper 
penny  to  the  average  small  farmer  is 
concerned.  Then  he  gets  up  and  sheds 
his  crocodile  tears,  and  says  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  no  good  and  that  it  would  not 
help  the  small  farmer.  Mr.  President, 
he  is  allergic  to  benefiting  the  small 
farmer.  If  it  helped  the  small  farmer 
he  would  be  against  it,  not  for  it.  He 
has  the  most  unbroken  record  of  anyone 
in  the  Senate  in  that  regard.  If  the 
bill  is  passed  as  now  written  it  ought  to 
be  known  as  the  Aiken  bill  No.  2.  We 
had  an  Aiken  bill  back  in  late  1940.  The 
average  small  farmer  thought  it  was 
just  named  for  the  man  who  wrote  it, 
until  he  had  to  live  under  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  we  have  offered  amend¬ 
ments  to  support  the  price  of  cattle. 
The  administration  says  they  cannot  be 
administered.  The  administration  says 
it  is  impossible  to  control  the  production 
of  cattle.  They  say  the  amendments 
must  not  be  adopted  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  storage  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  products  we  buy  under  the 
support  program. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  after  having  been 
beaten  on  those  amendments,  we  come 
now  with  an  amendment  to  give  the 
cattle  producers  the  same  opportunity 
under  the  bill  that  the  other  farmers 
have  under  it.  The  administration  says 
it  cannot  be  administered.  I  want  to 
say  that  if  Ezra  Taft  Benson  has  the 
kind  of  intellect  and  knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom  that  he  is  portrayed  on  this  floor  as 
having,  he  can  administer  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  hold  up  one 
foot.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  they  do  not  want  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  amendment.  They  do  not 
want  any  amendment,  either  for  the 
small  farmer  or  for  the  producer  of  cat¬ 
tle.  I  remind  the  Senate  that  this  is  the 
largest  segment  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  Nation.  Cattle  are  selling 
at  less  than  60  percent  of  parity ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  administration  has  stead¬ 
fastly  refused  to  accept  any  amendment 
from  anyone  which  would  benefit  the 
cattle  producer.  Every  other  crop  un¬ 
der  the  specifications  of  this  bill  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  higher  percentage  of  parity 
today  than  are  cattle.  Of  course  it 
would  be  hard  to  administer.  What  is 
not  hard  to  administer? 

The  bill  is  calculated  to  benefit  the 
American  farmer.  So  far  the  small 
farmer — the  cotton  fanner  and  the  cat¬ 
tle  producer —  has  been  excluded  from 
it.  The  amendment  would  merely  put 
the  cattle  producer  in  the  same  position 
under  the  law  as  will  be  the  position  of 
the  operators  of  the  25  million  acres  that 
are  proposed  to  be  taken  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  put  into  the  soil  bank. 

We  submit  that  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  fairness  and  equity  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cattle  producers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  do  so? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  for  debate  has  been  yielded 
back.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Frear 

McClellan 

Allott 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Anderson 

George 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Barrett 

Green 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Neely 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hill 

Payne 

Bricker 

Holland 

Potter 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Purtell 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Butler 

Ives 

Russell 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Saltonstali 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Clements 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Laird 

Symington 

Douglas 

Langer 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Lehman 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Welker 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  for  himself  and 
his  colleague  [Mr.  Monroney],  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  line  12,  before  the  period  in¬ 
sert:  “or  in  the  grazing  of  livestock.” 

On  page  16,  line  24,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following:  “The  portion  of  the  national 
conservation  reserve  goal  for  any  year  rep¬ 
resenting  acreage  regularly  used  in  the  graz¬ 
ing  of  livestock  shall  be  (1)  four  million 
animal  units  less  the  number  of  animal 
units  then  in  the  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram,  or  (2)  the  number  of  animal  units 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  supplies  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  into  line  with  the  demand 
therefor,  whichever  is  lesser.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  an  animal  unit  shall 
be  the  acreage  required  in  a  particular  area 
to  graze  one  cow  on  an  annual  basis  and 
one  calf  through  the  period  prior  to  wean¬ 
ing.” 

On  page  17,  at  the  end  of  line  13,  add  the 
following:  “The  portion  of  the  national  con¬ 
servation  reserve  goal  representing  acreage 
regularly  used  in  the  grazing  of  livestock 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  various 
States  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  number  of  animal  units 
grazed  in  each  such  State  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
distribution  is  made.” 

On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  out  “$350,000,000” 
and  insert  “$425,000,000.”  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  LMr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Daniel],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  I  Mr.  Millikin].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson],  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Millikin]  is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Millikin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 24 


Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Morse 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Fulbright 

Laird 

Scott 

Hennings 

Lehman 

Smathers 

Hill 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

Symington 

Jackson 

Monroney 

NAYS— 63 

Thurmond 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Pa. 

Allott 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Anderson 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Barkley 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Flanders 

Pastore 

Beall 

Frear 

Payne 

Bender 

George 

Potter 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Purtell 

Bible 

Green 

Robertson 

Bricker 

Hayden 

Russell 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Capehart 

Ives 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Stennis 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kennedy 

Thye 

Clements 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Welker 

Curtis 

Langer 

Wiley 

Dirksen 

Malone 

Williams 

Duff 

Martin,  Iowa 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 

-9 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

Millikin 

Daniel 

Long 

Murray 

Gore 

Magnuson 

O'Mahoney 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  designated  “2-29-56-A,” 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuber- 
ger],  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  himself  and 
on  behalf  of  other  Senators. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  29,  begin¬ 
ning  with  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 


out  over  through  line  17  on  page  30,  as 
follows: 

STATE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  COST  OF  COMMODITIES 
FURNISHED  TO  DISASTER  AREAS 

Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  no  feed  for  livestock  or  seed 
for  planting  shall  be  furnished,  after  March 
1,  1957,  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockmen 
pursuant  to  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  au¬ 
thorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  in  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  September  30,  1950  (64 
Stat.  1109;  42  U.  S.  C.  1855  and  the  follow¬ 
ing)  ;  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to 
abolish  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  of  Washington,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  transfer  its  functions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  disaster 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  April 
6,  1949,  as  amended  (12  U.  S.  C.  1148);  the 
provision  under  the  heading  “Disaster  Loan 
Revolving  Fund,”  Third  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1954  (68  Stat.  88) ;  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  454;  7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and 
the  following),  or  pursuant  to  any  other  law 
as  a  disaster  relief  measure,  unless,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  such  administrative  costs  as  may  be 
assumed  by  the  State,  the  State  in  which 
such  feed  or  seed  is  furnished  agrees  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  amount  not  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  cost,  including  transportation,  of  such 
feed  or  seed  which  is  not  paid  for  by  the  re¬ 
cipients  thereof. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
repeat  in  support  of  the  amendment  the 
very  brief  statement  I  made  during  my 
speech  on  the  farm  bill  on  March  7.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

One  section  of  the  Senate  farm  bill 
that  impresses  me  as  being  very  unfair 
toward  the  States,  such  as  my  own  State 
of  Oregon,  is  section  309  of  the  present 
bill.  If  this  section  were  to  become  law, 
it  would  require  Oregon,  beginning  in 
March  1957,  to  contribute  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  disaster  feed  and  seed  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Government  to  hard-pressed 
farmers. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  providing  such  feed  and  seed 
without  the  necessity  for  State  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  oc¬ 
casion  upon  which  a  State  should  not  be 
required  to  contribute  to  a  Federal  dis¬ 
aster  relief  program,  it  is  when  the  State 
is  in  the  throes  of  battling  a  disaster. 
When  a  disaster  hits,  the  State  has 
enormous  problems  and  extremely  heavy 
demands  upon  their  treasuries,  and  this 
15-percent  contribution  requirement 
would  simply  be  an  added  burden. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  perfectly 
clear  for  the  Record  that  I  am  not  at 
all  in  favor  of  a  State  contribution  pro¬ 
gram,  because  our  States,  on  a  State 
basis,  spend  a  great  amount  of  money 
for  flood  disaster  relief  on  behalf  of 
people  who  suffer  from  such  disasters. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  great  responsibility  in  connection  with 
these  disasters,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  work  out  a  program  of  State  con¬ 
tributions  that  is  fair.  It  is  certainly 
not  fair  to  Connecticut  and  to  the  other 
States  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country,  who  have  suffered  great  disaster 
losses  in  recent  months.  It  is  not  fair 
to  my  State,  which  also  has  suffered 
great  losses  from  floods.  Neither  is  it 
fair,  I  might  add,  to  California.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Federal  contribution  ought  to 


be  on  a  national  basis,  without  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  contribution  from  the 
States. 

Section  309  further  complicates  the 
issue  because  we  have  no  assurance  that 
the  affected  States  will  have  funds  on 
hand  to  contribute  a  15-percent  share 
of  the  cost  of  emergency  feed  and  seed 
grants.  Furthermore,  since  most  State 
legislatures  meet  every  2  years  for  rela¬ 
tively  short  periods,  a  State  not  having 
emergency  funds  on  hand  would  have 
to  await  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  or,  if  necessary,  might  have  to 
call  a  special  session  to  provide  the 
requisite  15 -percent  contribution.  This 
would  be  procedurally  prohibitive  and 
in  many  cases  economically  inadvisable, 
because  a  special  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  might  well  cost  more  than  the  con¬ 
tribution  the  Federal  Government  might 
make  to  the  feed  and  seed  program 
within  the  State. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  section 
309,  and  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sen¬ 
ators  Neuberger,  Magnuson,  and  Mur¬ 
ray,  I  have  offered  the  amendment  to 
strike  this  section  so  as  to  relieve  the 
States  of  an  additional  disaster  burden. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  very  large  matter,  but  I 
think  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter 
which  involves  the  application  of  a  great 
humanitarian  principle.  I  do  not  care 
what  State  may  be  affected;  it  may  be 
any  1  of  the  48. 

When  a  disaster  hits  a  State,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  Uncle  Sam  will  try  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  people  to  the 
extent  there  is  Federal  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  He  is  a  Dutch  uncle;  he  is 
not  an  uncle,  in  my  judgment,  who  ought 
to  take  the  position  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  extract  from  the  dis¬ 
aster-stricken  State  itself  a  15  percent 
contribution  for  feed  and  seed  which  is 
going  to  the  farmers,  or  should  go  to  the 
farmers,  who  have  been  flooded  out  in 
such  States,  or  who,  as  the  result  of  hur¬ 
ricane  or  some  other  great  act  of  God, 
have  suffered  a  disaster  which  requires 
the  sending  of  feed  and  seed  into  the 
State. 

If  what  is  being  proposed  were  some¬ 
thing  that  involved  a  great  sum  of 
money,  then  there  might  be  something 
that  could  be  said  in  favor  of  asking  for 
some  kind  of  contribution,  in  that  it 
would  cover  a  long  period  of  time.  I 
think  this  is  a  case  where  we  can  strike 
that  provision  from  the  bill  and  help 
take  Uncle  Sam  from  the  position  of 
being  a  Dutch  uncle  in  such  disasters. 
But,  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  call 
special  sessions  of  the  State  legislatures 
to  provide  funds,  the  calling  of  the  legis¬ 
latures  might  cost  more  than  the  value 
of  the  feed  and  seed  that  would  be  sent 
into  the  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  provision  in  the 
bill  simply  provides  that  if  disaster  re¬ 
lief  in  the  nature  of  feed  and  seed  is 
furnished  in  a  State,  that  State  must 
contribute  at  least  15  percent  of  the  cost. 
Senators  will  recall  that  this  matter  has 
been  at  issue  in  the  Senate  for  quite  some 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
quite  a  few  States  which  now  contribute 
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to  the  cost  of  feed  and  seed  in  relief 
programs. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  offered  this  proposal.  As  I  recall, 
the  Senator  proposed  that  25  or  39  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  be  paid  by  the  States. 
The  committee  prevailed  upon  him  to 
reduce  the  amount  he  proposed  origi¬ 
nally.  He  agreed  to  reduce  the  require¬ 
ment  to  15  percent,  which  the  committee 
thought  was  reasonable.  Thereafter,  the 
15  percent  provision  was  incorporated 
into  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  section 
309  of  the  bill  which  requires  a  15-percent 
State  contribution  to  the  cost  of  feed  and 
seed  furnished  as  disaster  relief. 

Section  309  was  included  in  the  bill  for 
two  purposes,  first  to  provide  for  financial 
contribution  by  the  State,  and  second, 
through  the  requirement  for  local  contribu¬ 
tion,  to  generate  local  pressure  to  discourage 
unreasonable  claims  and  demands  for  relief. 
The  following  information  is  contained  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill: 

“SECTION  309.  STATE  CONTRIBUTION  IN  DISASTER 
RELIEF 

“Section  309  of  the  bill  provides  that  after 
March  1,  1957,  the  States  must  contribute  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed 
made  available  for  disaster  relief. 

“During  the  fiscal  year  1955  there  were  two 
programs  of  this  nature  in  effect.  Under  the 
1955  emergency  feed  program,  eligible 
farmers  received  purchase  orders  enabling 
them  to  buy  from  established  dealers  at  re¬ 
duced  prices,  certain  designated  surplus  feed 
grains,  such  as  barley,  corn,  wheat,  grain 
sorghums  and  oats,  or  approved  mixed  feed 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  the  surplus 
feed  grains.  Dealers  received  a  certificate 
representing  the  value  of  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  feed  and  used  it  to  buy  re¬ 
placement  stocks  which  eventually  came 
from  CCC  inventories.  The  cost  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Government  during  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  represented  by  the  value  of  CCC 
inventories  released  in  satisfaction  of  deal¬ 
ers’  certificates  was  approximately  $61,- 
200,000.  Had  the  States  been  required  to 
contribute  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  their  con¬ 
tribution  would  have  amounted  to  $9,180,000. 
The  emergency  feed  program  was  operative 
as  of  January  31,  1956,  in  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Texas, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

“A  second  program  conducted  during  the 
fiscal  year  involved  the  execution  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  States  to  assist  them  in  furnish¬ 
ing  hay  to  eligible  farmers.  Under  these 
agreements  the  Department  contributed  a 
definite  sum  to  the  State  to  defray  one-half 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  hay  (not  to 
exceed  $10  per  ton) .  The  total  of  such  con¬ 
tributions  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  was 
$4,684,839.  Since  the  States  assumed  at  least 
half  of  the  transportation  costs  for  hay,  as 
well  as  the  costs  incident  to  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  such  hay,  they  would 
not  have  to  make  any  additional  contribu¬ 
tions  in  a  program  such  as  this.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  the  only  State  with  which  the  De¬ 
partment  has  a  hay' agreement  at  the  present 
time.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  disinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  previous  occasions  it  has  been 


recommended  that  there  be  some  form 
of  State  contributions  in  such  relief  pro¬ 
gram.  The  15-percent  contribution  is 
very  reasonable,  and  certainly  will  not 
penalize  any  State.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  provision  is  not  aimed  at  the 
amount  of  revenue  involved.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  furnish  relief.  Last 
year  the  Federal  Government  contrib¬ 
uted  $68  million  under  this  relief  pro¬ 
gram.  The  effective  date  of  this  15- 
percent  formula  was  made  on  March  1 
of  next  year,  in  order  to  give  State  legis¬ 
latures,  an  opportunity  to  enact  enabling 
legislation. 

It  was  felt  by  the  committee  and  the 
administration  that  if  some  form  of  State 
contribution  were  required,  it  would  at 
least  reduce  claims,  as  they  came  in  from 
the  various  areas,  to  bona  fide  claims. 
I  have  voted,  and  shall  continue  to  vote, 
for  relief  funds  for  drought  or  other 
emergencies.  I  think  the  Government 
should  provide  funds  for  such  disasters. 
However,  at  least  a  token  contribution 
should  be  provided  at  the  State  level. 
We  will  then  have  those  requests  sifted 
down  to  bona  fide  claims. 

Several  complaints  have  been  received 
that  this  program  has  been  misused. 

With  State  contributions  there  would 
be  a  greater  opportunity  at  the  local 
level,  in  administering  the  program,  to 
see  that  the  relief  went  where  it  was 
needed.  If  the  States  knew  they  were 
paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  they  would 
see  that  the  programs  were  administered 
properly.  I  think  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  should 
be  rejected  and  the  provision  should  be 
retained  in  the  bill. 

I  sponsored  this  section  when  it  was 
added  to  the  bill  and  consider  it  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  program.  We  hear  a  lot 
from  the  Senator  from  Oregon  about  the 
Morse  formula  for  State  contributions, 
and  I  am  surprised  to  see  him  trying  to 
abandon  that  principle  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

In  each  of  the  disaster  cases  the  States 
spend  millions  of  dollars  from  State 
funds,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  providing  seed  and  feed  to  disaster- 
stricken  areas,  for  the  most  part  we  would 
be  taking  the  seed  and  feed  out  of  sur¬ 
pluses. 

I  think  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
America  on  most  occasions  are  hearts 
that  say  very  clearly,  we  ought  to  make 
this  donation  out  of  surpluses  to  people 
stricken  in  disaster  areas. 

If  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  cannot  help  people  in  disaster  areas 
and  not  relieve  them  of  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  going  to  make  false  claims 
for  commodities  out  of  the  surplus  bins 
of  our  country,  I  think  we  are  taking 
an  absurd  position. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  go  on  record 
as  insisting  that  we  collect  a  pound  of 
flesh  out  of  people  who  have  suffered  a 
disaster  by  saying  to  them,  “We  are  not 
going  to  ship  you  feed  and  seed  unless 
your  States  enact  legislation  to  contrib¬ 
ute  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  feed  and 
seed.” 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 


Mr-  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  We  have 
had  a  great  many  disasters  in  North 
Carolina,  especially  from  hurricanes. 
When  a  disaster  strikes,  a  State  usually 
has  to  spend  many  times  the  amount  it 
receives  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
repair  highways  and  make  other  repairs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  is 
a  just  one,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  States  an  additional  bur¬ 
den  to  that  which  has  been  imposed  on 
them  for  other  forms  of  relief.  This  kind 
of  relief  requires  comparatively  small 
expenditures  as  compared  with  expendi¬ 
tures  which  States  so  often  have  to  make. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  meritorious 
one,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  1  minute.  Then  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wished  to  add  one 
thought  to  what  I  have  said.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  States  rights.  If  we  are  to  have 
States  rights,  the  States  must  also  ac¬ 
cept  their  responsibilities.  There  is  not 
a  single  one  of  the  48  States  that  is  not 
in  better  financial  condition  than  is  the 
Federal  Government.  Certainly,  asking 
the  States  to  contribute  15  percent 
toward  the  cost  of  relief  programs  is  not 
an  unreasonable  request.  It  would  not 
affect  the  relief  which  the  people  would 
receive. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Morse 
amendment  and  the  retention  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  bill  which  provides  for  15 
percent  State  contribution  on  these  relief 
requests. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr. '  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Laird 

Allott 

Ellender 

Langer 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Lehman 

Barkley 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Barrett 

Frear 

Malone 

Beair 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Bender 

George 

Martin,  Iowa 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Martin,  Pa. 

Bible 

Green 

McCarthy 

Bricker 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Bridges 

Hennings 

McNamara 

Bush 

Hiekenlooper 

Monroney 

Butler 

Hill 

Morse 

Capehart 

Holland 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Neely 

Case,  N.  J. 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Case,  S.  Dak, 

Ives 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Payne 

Clements 

Jenner 

Potter 

Cotton 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Purtell 

Curtis 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Duff 

Knowland 

Scott 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Smathers 
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Smith,  Maine 
Smith,  N.  J. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 


Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watkins 


Welker 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

On  the  pending  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  the  Chair 
identify  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  to  strike  out  certain  language 
on  page  29  of  the  bill. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote 
I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.” 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel],  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore  and 
Mr.  Kefatjver],  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Ke- 
fauver],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  if  present  and 
voting,  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli¬ 
kin]  is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Millikin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel].  If 
present  and  Voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 42 


Anderson 

Fulbright 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Barkley 

George 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Bible 

Green 

Kennedy 

Chavez 

Hayden 

Kerr 

Clements 

Hennings 

Kuchel 

Douglas 

Hill 

Laird 

Eastland 

Holland 

Langer 

Ervin 

Humphrey 

Lehman 

Prear 

Jackson 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Neely 

Sparkman 

McClellan 

Neuberger 

Stennis 

McNamara 

Pastore 

Symington 

Monroney 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Morse 

Smathers 

NAYS— 43 

Young 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Allott 

Dirksen 

Payne 

Barrett 

Duff 

Potter 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Purtell 

Bender 

Flanders 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Schoeppel 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  Maine 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bush 

Ives 

Thye 

Butler 

Jenner 

Watkins 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Welker 

Carlson 

Malone 

Wiley 

Case,  N.  J. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Martin,  Pa. 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Daniel 

Long 

Robertson 

EUender 

Millikin 

Russell 

Gore 

Murray 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  call  up  my  amendment  3-9-56 — F. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18, 
line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$350,- 
000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$750,000,000.” 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  in  line  2  by  striking  out 
“$750,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$450,000,000.” 

At  this  time  I  realize  that  the  bill  has 
been  discussed  in  so  many  ways  and  so 
many  times  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  add 
anything  that  has  not  been  said  about 
it  by  someone.  I  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
original  theory  of  the  soil  bank,  and  to 
discuss  it  very  briefly.  I  hope  we  may 
have  a  decision  on  it  very  quickly.  The 
original  bill  contains  2  provisions  for 
a  soil  bank;  1  is  called  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  and  the  other  is  called  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve.  The  acreage  reserve 
refers  to  the  so-called  basic  commod¬ 
ities,  originally  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  to  which  have  been  added 
other  commodities.  A  fund  of  $750  mil¬ 
lion  is  provided  to  finance  that  reserve. 
I  readily  admit  that  that  is  probably 
where  the  most  money  is  needed. 

However,  it  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  reports  of  committees  that 
only  23  percent  of  the  farm  income  is 
affected  by  the  basic  commodities.  If 
that  is  true — and  I  am  sure  it  is — then 
the  great  number  of  farmers  and  the 
great  amount  of  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  not  affected  by  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  that  I 
wish  to  see  in  the  conservation  reserve 
as  the  fact  that  I  feel  there  should  be 
more  nearly  an  equalization  of  the 
amounts. 

In  analyzing  the  amounts  that  would 
be  available,  and  in  analyzing  the  data 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
appears  to  me — at  least  with  reference 
to  the  situation  in  my  State — that  the 
amount  available  for  conservation  re¬ 
serve,  would  be  less  than  enough  to  pay 
taxes  and  water  assessments  on  the  land. 
In  Colorado,  the  great  proportion  of 
farmers  would  be  eligible  only  for  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 


Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  provide  an  incentive  to  take  acres 
out  of  production  and  put  them  into  the 
conservation  reserve,  we  must  exceed  the 
.estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  estimated  25  million  acres 
at  $10  an  acre.  It  seems  to  me  we  must 
increase  that  number  if  we  expect  to 
take  acreages  into  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  and  out  of  production. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  that  in  mind  that 
I  feel  there  should  be  greater  emphasis 
on  and  more  impetus  provided  for  the 
conservation  reserve.  I  therefore  pro¬ 
pose  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
amount  to  $450  million  to  more  closely 
balance  the  amount  already  authorized 
for  the  acreage  reserve. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time, 
and  I  temporarily  yield  the  floor  so  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  may  speak  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  pending  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  committee  the  question,  of  course, 
came  up  as  to  the  amount  of  money  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  pay  on  a  yearly  basis 
for  the  conservation-reserve  program. 
The  committee  went  into  the  question  in 
detail;  and  on  page  3296  of  part  VIII  of 
the  hearings  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Benson,  indicated  that  under 
the  conservation  reserve — and  I  quote 
his  words: 

The  estimate  Is  that  perhaps  $350  million 
the  first  year  and  approximately  $1  billion 
over  the  first  3  years  would  be  sufficient. 

In  the  proposals  which  were  made  as 
to  how  much  would  be  required  for  each 
acre  to  be  placed  in  the  conservation- 
reserve  program,  the  Secretary  estimated 
that  the  overall  average  of  the  United 
States  on  leased  land  would  not  exceed 
$10.  That  being  the  average,  in  many 
States  it  would  necessarily  be  much  lower 
than  $10. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  written  into  the 
bill,  on  page  14,  beginning  with  line  14, 
the  yardstick  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  use  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  payment  per  acre  to 
be  allowed  farmers  under  the  conserva¬ 
tion-reserve  program. 

The  Record  also  shows  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  the  Secretary  proposes  to 
place  in  the  conservation  reserve  is 
around  25  million.  An  average  of  $10 
an  acre  would  amount  to  $250  million; 
and  the  rest  of  it,  as  I  understand  from 
the  testimony,  is  to  be  used  to  defray 
the  initial  cost  of  establishing  conserva¬ 
tion  cover,  such  as  planting  trees  and 
grass. 

According  to  the  tentative  proposals 
made  by  the  Secretary,  the  Government 
will  pay  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  conservation  cover, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $25  an 
acre.  The  bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  broad  powers  in  order  to  at¬ 
tain  the  goal,  which  he  has  set  at  25 
million  acres. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  the 
yardstick  which  the  Secretary  has  used. 
It  is  written  in  the  bill  at  page  14,  line 
14,  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  is 
as  follows: 

The  rate  or  rates  of  the  annual  payment 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  contracts  shall  be 
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established  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  producers  with  a 
fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  on  the 
land  established  in  protective  vegetative  cov¬ 
er  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil, 
water,  wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses, 
taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
land  for  the  production  of  commodities  cus¬ 
tomarily  grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in  the 
county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash 
rentals  for  similar  land  in  the  county  or  area, 
the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain  contracts 
covering  sufficient  acreage  for  the  substan¬ 
tial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  and  such  oth¬ 
er  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  into  the  matter 
in  detail,  and  the  Secretary  assured  us 
that  an  authorization  for  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $350  million  would  be 
ample.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  go  beyond 
that  figure.  To  do  so  certainly  would 
not  provide  more  money  for  the  State  of 
Colorado  or  any  other  State.  With  the 
yardstick  proposed,  and  with  the  use  of 
part  of  the  $350  million  in  connection 
with  the  planting  of  trees,  grass,  and  so 
forth,  $350  million  should  be  ample. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  true, 
is  it  not,  that  the  funds  for  the  contract 
authority  would  not  be  used  unless  there 
were  some  farmers  who  wanted  to  con¬ 
tract  up  to  the  full  amount  of  $350  mil¬ 
lion  or  $450  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  limited 
to  $350  million. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
desirable  to  accomplish  the  purpose  by 
having  as  much  participation  as  may  be 
possible? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then, 
what  harm  would  there  be  in  giving  addi¬ 
tional  elbowroom  for  additional  con¬ 
tracts? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  it;  I  am  simply  stating  what  the 
Secretary  said  would  be  sufficient  to 
reach  the  goal.  The  bill  provides  the 
full  amount  which  he  said  was  necessary 
for  the  program.  We  are  simply  com¬ 
plying  with  his  request.  If  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  or  any  other  Senator  can 
show  that  more  money  is  necessary  to 
take  out  of  cultivation  the  25  million 
acres  contemplated,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  not  object  to  increasing 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Chairman  agrees,  then,  that  it  would 
not  cost  the  Government  anything  unless 
it  called  for  an  additional  appropi’iation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  25  million 
acres? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  with  a  conservation  reserve 
program  of  25  million  aci’es - 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
money  would  not  be  expended  unless 
there  were  contracts  to  require  it.  It 
would  not  cost  the  Treasury  anything. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  but  I  am  saying 
to  the  Senator  that  there  is  authorized 
in  the  bill  every  dollar  the  Secretary 
requested.  Personally,  I  see  no  reason 
for  our  going  beyond  that. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  amendment  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  the  implications  it 
would  have  if  it  had  been  adopted  yes¬ 
terday,  because,  as  the  Senator  will  re¬ 
call,  last  night  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  called  for  a 
direct  appropriation  to  be  made  after,  I 
think,  February  1,  1957.  Therefore,  the 
amount  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  authorization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  direct  permission 
to  contract  for  that  amount.  So  it  would 
not  have  the  importance  that  it  would 
have  had  two  days  ago,  so  far  as  the  bill 
is  concerned.  Undoubtedly,  that  amount 
would  not  be  contracted  for  before  next 
February. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  could  raise  the 
authorization  to  a  billion  dollars  if  the 
Senator’s  argument  is  carried  to  its  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion.  But  what  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  doing  so?  We  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  request  made  by  the  Secretary. 
The  record  is  replete  with  suggestions 
from  the  Secretary  and  his  associates 
that  it  was  contemplated  to  take  out  of 
production  and  place  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  not  more  than  25  million 
acres,  and  that  the  sum  of  $350  million 
would  be  ample.  If  the  Senate  desires 
to  increase  it  to  $500  million,  I  believe  a 
better  case  should  be  made  for  it  than 
has  been  presented  so  far.  Since  the 
Secretary  has  given  to  the  committee  a 
tentative  program  in  which  almost  every 
contingency  has  been  provided  for,  and 
has  concluded  that  he  will  need  but  $350 
million  to  accomplish  it,  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  increase  the  authorization  be¬ 
yond  $350  million. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  fully  mindful  of  the  great  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  put  on  this  bill, 
but  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  page  14  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary,  under  the  conservation 
reserve,  shall  determine  the  incentive 
necessary  to  obtain  contracts  covering 
sufficient  acreage  for  the  substantial  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Subparagraph  (c)  provides: 

In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to 
be  covered  by  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  adver¬ 
tising  and  bid  procedure  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the 
effective  and  equitable  administration  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

We  simply  differ  basically  on  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  reserve  conseiwation  pro¬ 
gram.  If  those  who  want  to  enter  into 
the  conservation  reserve  are  going  to  be 
put  under  a  bidding  program — and  the 
other  day  in  a  colloquy  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  if  that  meant  what  it 
said,  and  he  said  it  did  mean  what  it 
said — if  they  are  to  be  placed  on  a  bid¬ 
ding  basis,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
can  enter  the  conservation  resex-ve — and 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the  Sec- 
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retary  does  not  have  to  require  that _ 

then  we  are  indeed  going  to  be  in  poor 
shape. 

The  idea  is  to  get  people  to  come  into 
it.  If  the  Secretary  should  offer  it  out 
on  bids  for  those  who  will  pull  their 
acreage  out  for  less,  then  we  will  not 
have  accomplished  what  we  want  to  ac¬ 
complish  with  the  conservation  i-eserve. 

I  can  hear  some  persons  say,  “Here  is 
a  Senator  who  offers  to  raise  an  amount 
from  $350  million  to  $750  million.”  I  do 
not  do  this  lightly.  It  is  not  the  amount 
that  concerns  me.  My  idea  is  that  the 
sums  should  be  more  in  balance,  because 
the  man  who  takes  crops  out  under  the 
acreage  reserve  can  also  take  land  out 
under  the  conservation  reserve  and  get  a 
double  benefit. 

But  the  man  who  does  not  produce 
basic  crops — the  so-called  named 
basics — cannot,  and  probably  will  not — . 
in  a  great  many  instances  be  able  to 
come  in  under  the  conservation  reserve 
and  take  his  acreage  out. 

As  I  have  ali’eady  pointed  out,  in  the 
iiTigation  areas  of  my  own  State  the 
amount  which  probably  would  be  paid 
and  appropriated  for  that  purpose  would 
not  pay  the  taxes  or  other  assessments 
on  the  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me?  I  should  like 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  him  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
sound.  There  has  been  far  too  little 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  conservation 
reserve  feature  of  the  bill.  The  acre¬ 
age  reserve  is  for  allotted  crops  and  al¬ 
lotted  acres.  The  allotted  acres  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  relate  to  the  domestic  need,  to 
domestic  consumption. 

The  conservation  reserve  is  for  what 
we  call  diverted  acx-es — the  arid,  semi- 
arid,  or  marginal  lands.  It  is  a  long¬ 
term  program. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  is  trying  to  do  is  to  emphasize  the 
purpose  of  the  soil  bank — that  is,  the 
use  of  the  soil  bank — is  the  conservation 
reserve.  He  is  right  in  that  assumption, 
from  my  point  of  view. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
there  be  sufficient  funds,  in  the  terms  of 
the  authoi’ization,  to  develop  that  pro- 
gram  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
point  has  been  made  that  if  the  funds  are 
not  expended  or  appropriated,  the  $450 
million  authorization  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  suggesting  surely  can¬ 
not  mean  additional  expenditures.  It 
would  simply  mean  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  given  the  addi¬ 
tional  flexibility  which  he  needs  to  con¬ 
tract  for  whatever  number  of  acres  may 
be  desirable  under  the  program. 

This  question  was  discussed  in  the 
committee.  $350  million  was  recom- 
mended  by  the  Department  in  their 
estimates.  On  that  basis,  the  commit¬ 
tee  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  presses 
his  amendment  for  a  vote,  I  shall  feel 
disposed  to  vote  for  it,  because  I  think 
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it  is  a  constructive  amendment  and 
places  the  emphasis  on  the  soil  bank, 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  for  his  words. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  de¬ 
sires  time,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  HARLEY  M. 

KILGORE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  half  a  minute  on  the  bill  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  brief  letter  of 
appreciation  written  by  Mrs.  Harley  M. 
Kilgore  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  family  of  Harley  Martin  Kilgore  will 
forever  remember  your  great  kindness  to  us 
in  our  dark  hour.  In  pardonable  pride  I 
can  say  “your  dark  hour,  too,”  for  there  never 
lived  a  greater  patriot  than  Harley  Kilgore. 

Lois  Lilly  Kilgore. 

March  14,  1956. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
less  other  Senators  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.  M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COOPERATION  AGAINST  CANADIAN 
STOCK  FRAUDS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate  will  recall  that  on 
numerous  occasions,  I  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  which  had  arisen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
of  certain  illegal  security  offerings  on 
the  part  of  a  relatively  handful  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers  in  Canada. 

I  will  not  at  the  present  time  elaborate 
on  the  extensive  background  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  explored,  both  on 
the  Senate  and  House  side  by  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Committees,  and  by  myself. 


I  did,  however,  make  earlier  reference 
to  this  problem  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  11,  1955,  beginning  on 
page  5133,  and  on  June  17,  1955,  begin¬ 
ning  on  page  7250. 

I  have,  of  course,  been  in  continued 
close  touch  with  the  executive  agencies 
which  are  necessarily  most  active  in  this 
connection.  Those  agencies  are,  of 
course,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Recently  I  was  glad  to  meet  again 
with  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  SEC, 
the  Honorable  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong, 
and  with  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  T.  V.  Kalijarvi,  who  discussed 
United  States-Canadian  progress  in  this 
important  connection. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  executive  agencies  have  been 
definitely  following  up  on  this  matter 
with  close  attention.  And,  in  turn,  I, 
for  one,  will  continue  to  note  this  matter 
closely. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on 
many  occasions,  our  relations  with  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  north  are  so  ex¬ 
cellent  on  so  many  fronts  that  are  of 
infinitely  more  significance,  that  I  would 
not  want  this  relatively  small  stock  of¬ 
fering  to  be  magnified  out  of  proportion. 

Nevertheless,  as  our  good  friends  to 
the  north  are  aware  and  as  we  are  aware, 
the  matter  should  be  effectively  settled, 
so  that  never  again  does  it  arise  to  bother 
either  of  our  two  governments  or  peo¬ 
ples,  or  Canadian  Provinces  or  our 
States. 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  that,  thanks 
to  important  action  which  has  been 
taken,  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  a  final 
solution  of  protecting  investors,  so  that 
we  can  turn  our  attention  to  more  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  deep  mutual  inter¬ 
est. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Commissioner  Armstrong  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  14,  1956. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi,  and 
I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  you  in  order  to  report  the  progress  be¬ 
ing  made  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
illegal  offerings  of  Canadian  securities  in  the 
United  States.  We  know  of  your  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  this  subject  and  your  concern  about 
protecting  American  citizens.  We  should 
like  to  confirm,  and  perhaps  to  amplify,  our 
conversation  concerning  this  matter. 

As  we  all  know,  Canada  has  recently  ex¬ 
perienced  a  rapid  growth  and  development, 
which  has  in  turn  afforded  many  attractive 
opportunities  to  American  investors.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  available  Government 
figures,  the  value  of  Canadian  securities 
held  by  American  investors  at  the  end  of 
1954  amounted  to  over  three  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars,  of  which  over  $300  million 
was  acquired  in  1954.  Unfortunately,  as  you 
are  quite  aware,  the  interest  of  American  in¬ 
vestors  has  been  exploited  by  a  small  group 
of  unscrupulous  persons  whose  illegal  and 
often  fraudulent  activities  have  for  many 


years  been  a  source  of  grave  concern,  not  only 
to  this  Commission,  but  also  to  provincial 
and  State  securities  administrators,  other 
agencies  of  both  governments,  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  indeed  the  securities  in¬ 
dustry  itself. 

The  problem  has  no  easy  solution.  Not 
only  the  violators,  but  also  much  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  authorities  in  the  United  States. 
Because  of  this,  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
Canadian  authorities  is  usually  necessary, 
not  only  to  apply  effective  sanctions  to  of¬ 
fenders,  but  also  to  collect  the  necessary  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  nature  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  rep¬ 
resentations. 

Canadian  authorities  also  have  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  dealing  with  these  activities.  The 
powers  of  provincial  securities  administra¬ 
tors  with  respect  to  illegal  sales  into  the 
United  States  are  not  altogether  clear,  and 
they  are  under  handicaps  in  dealing  with 
persons  who  migrate  from  province  to 
province.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  any 
direct  intervention  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  raises  delicate  questions  of  Federal- 
provincial  relationships. 

The  Commission-  and  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Hundreds  of  investigations 
have  been  made,  injunctions  have  been 
secured  whenever  jurisdiction  over  the  vio¬ 
lator  could  be  obtained,  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  criminal  indictments  have  been 
entered,  and  over  80  postal  fraud  orders  have 
been  issued.  A  central  clearing  house  for 
information  concerning  violators  has  been 
established  within  the  Commission,  whereby 
information  in  the  possession  of  numerous 
law  enforcement  agencies  is  compiled  and 
exchanged.  A  so-called  “restricted  list”  of 
Canadian  securities  which  appear  to  be  the 
subject  of  illegal  offerings  has  been  created. 
This  list  is  circulated  to  brokers  and  dealers 
in  the  United  States  with  warnings  against 
trading  in  such  securities.  It  is  presently 
proposed  to  revise  and  improve  the  list 
after  consultation  with  Canadian  authori¬ 
ties.  Following  lengthy  and  often  difficult 
negotiations,  a  revised  extradiction  treaty 
with  Canada  was  entered  into  in  1952,  which 
was  intended  to  cover  fraudulent  securities 
transactions.  Although  this  treaty  was,  un¬ 
fortunately,  given  a  very  narrow  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  a  Canadian  court  in  1955,  we  still 
hope  that  it  may  prove  a  useful  instrument. 
Particular  efforts  are  being  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  cooperative  relations  with 
the  provincial  securities  administrators.  We 
are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  from  which  many  illegal  offerings 
formerly  emanated,  has  within  the  past  year 
established  an  able  and  vigorous  Securities 
Commission. 

Although  the  problem  persists,  we  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  progress  being  made.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  all  information  available  to  us, 
fraudulent  offerings  from  Canada  have  de¬ 
creased  very  substantially  since  the  peak  of 
1949-52,  both  in  number  and  in  magnitude. 
This  progress  is  the  more  encouraging  be¬ 
cause  the  past  year  or  two  have  been  a 
period  of  activity  in  the  securities  market 
and  relatively  high  public  interest  in  spec¬ 
ulative  securities,  with  the  result  that  an 
increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  fraudu¬ 
lent  offerings  from  Canada  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  our  relations  with  provincial  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  various  provinces  of  Canada 
have  never  been  better.  We  also  feel  that 
there  is  now  no  province  which  is  disposed 
to  tolerate  fraud,  where  fraud  can  be  shown 
and  power  to  deal  with  it  is  available.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  13  months,  provincial  authori¬ 
ties  have  cancelled  the  registrations,  or  oth¬ 
erwise  stopped  the  offerings,  of  13  persons 
or  firms  concerning  whose  activities  we  had 
complained.  These  Included  a  number  of 
promotions  which  bore  all  the  signs  of  an 
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old-fashioned  high  pressure  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud  American  investors. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that,  in  conjunction 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  we 
are  making  every  effort  to  meet  the  problem 
and  to  preserve  and  extend  the  progress  be¬ 
ing  made  toward  a  solution.  We  deeply 
appreciate  the  continuing  and  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  which  you  have  given  to  us  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  our  efforts  to 
protect  American  investors.  Mr.  Kalijarvi 
is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  has  asked  me  to  reaffirm  his 
Department’s  continuing  desire  to  cooperate 
fully  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Sinclair  Armstrong, 

Chairman.  ' 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  do  not  ask 
to  have  read,  except  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  title. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Title  VII — International  Food  Community 
Board 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
“International  Food  Community  Board  Act 
of  1956.” 

•  DECLARATION  of  purposes 

Sec.  702.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
distribute  Government-owned  stocks  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  by  an  orderly 
system  of  disposition  of  such  commodities 
through  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
to  needy  peoples  at  home  and  in  free  foreign 
nations,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  United  States  of  the  harm¬ 
ful  effect  to  fair  market  prices  of  these  sur¬ 
pluses  hanging  over  the  market  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
underprivileged  peoples  of  the  free  world. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  COMMUNITY  BOARD 

Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  International 
Food  Community  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Board”).  The  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  who  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  from  among  the 
heads  of  departments  in  the  executive  branch 
most  concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  One  of  the  members  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  as  Chairman  and 
one  shall  be  designated  by  him  as  Vice  Chair¬ 
man.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
any  additional  compensation  for  his  services 
on  this  Board.  Members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(b)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint . 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers 
and  employees,  and  to  make  such  expendi¬ 
tures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  The  Board  may  delegate  any  of 
its  functions  to  such  of  its  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  as  it  may  designate. 

(c)  The  Board  shall,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  agency  concerned,  avail 
itself  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  exist¬ 
ing  Government  agencies  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  title  and  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  delegate  any 
of  its  powers  to  any  Government  agency. 


(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  such  advisory  committees  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  this  title.  Persons  so 
appointed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  $50  per  diem  and  may  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  necessary  traveling  and  subsist¬ 
ence  expenses  incurred  by  them  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  the  Board. 

STATE  LIAISON  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  704.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  for  any  State  or  regional  area,  a  State 
or  regional  liaison  committee  composed  of 
three  members.  The  Board  shal  perform  its 
functions  under  this  title  in  such  States  or 
regions  with  the  advice  and  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  such  liaison  committees. 
Members  of  such  State  or  regional  liaison 
committeees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  may  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
not  more  than  $50  per  diem,  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses ,  incurred  by  them  while 
engaged  in  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  title.  The  Board  shall  provide  each 
such  liaison  committee  with  such  steno¬ 
graphic  and  other  assistants  as  it  may 
reasonably  require.  Such  liaison  commit¬ 
tees  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  assisting  properly  qualified  applicants  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  705.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  formulate  and  put  into  effect  programs 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  programs  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  plans  for — 

(1)  the  distribution  over  a  period  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3  years  (or,  in  the  case  of  perish¬ 
able  commodities,  such  shorter  period  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage)  to 
needy  peoples  in  the  United  States  and  in 
friendly  foreign  countries  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  unable  to  obtain  such  commodities 
or  products,  of  all  stocks  of  Government- 
owned  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or 
products  processed  therefrom,  less — 

(1)  such  quantity  of  each  commodity  as 
the  President  may  estimate  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  national  reserve  of  such 
commodity  for  emergency  purposes; 

(li)  such  quantity  of  each  such  commod¬ 
ity  as  the  President  may  estimate  can  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  from  the  stocks 
of  Government-owned  agricultural  surpluses, 
during  the  period  of  this  program,  through 
previously  authorized  programs;  and 

(iii)  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  estimates  and  thereupon  this  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  correspondingly  revised; 

(2)  carrying  out  such  distribution  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  materially  displace, 
disrupt,  or  interrupt  existing  commercial 
markets; 

(3)  carrying  out  such  distribution,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  through  the  facil¬ 
ities  of  private  nonprofit  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  through 
locally  sponsored  or  locally  administered 
plans  of  operation; 

(4)  storing  in  foreign  countries  of  com¬ 
modities  transported  for  ultimate  distri¬ 
bution  within,  or  in  the  areas  of,  such  coun¬ 
tries,  and  for  the  transportation  abroad  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  commodities  pro¬ 
posed  ultimately  to  be  distributed  abroad. 

(5)  transportation  of  commodities  and 
products  to  be  distributed  to  storage  facili¬ 
ties  in  areas  of  distribution  and  the  leasing, 
or  where  necessary  the  construction,  of  nec¬ 
essary  storage  space  in  such  countries; 

(6)  processing  of  commodities  into  con¬ 
sumable  goods  wherever  possible  without 
cost  to  the  Government;  and 

(7)  reimbursement  of  costs  incurred  by 
the  Board  in  processing  commodities  into 
consumable  goods  and  in  providing  trans¬ 
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portation  from  storage  facilities  to  points  of 
consumption. 

POWERS  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  706.  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  title,  the  Board  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  obtain  Government-owned  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  from  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation,  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  such  commodities,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to  deliver  to 
the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  such 
commodities  as  the  Board  may  request  and 
which  are  to  be  disposed  of  under  section 
705  (1)  of  this  title; 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  for  the  process¬ 
ing  into  consumable  goods  and  bulk  pack¬ 
aging  of  such  commodities,  and  for  their 
transportation  to  storage  facilities  in  areas 
qf  distribution  (or,  in  exceptionable  cases, 
to  points  of  consumption)  ; 

(3)  enter  into  agreements,  as  provided  in 
section  707  of  this  title,  with  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  distribution  of 
commodities  and  products  processed  there¬ 
from  to  the  ultimate  consumers  thereof; 

(4)  accept  donations  of  transportation, 
processing,  and  other  services. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  DISTRIBUTING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  707.  Agreements  entered  into  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  706  (3)  — 

(1)  shall  provide,  except  as  provided  in 
section  708,  for  payment  to  the  Board  for 
commodities  or  products  furnished  to  the 
distributing  organization,  and  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  for  costs  incurred  by  it 
in  the  processing  or  transportation  of  such 
commodities  or  products,  but  such  payment 
need  bear  no  relation  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  commodity  or  product,  the 
purpose  of  this  title  being  to  distribute  sur¬ 
plus  goods  to  needy  peoples; 

(2)  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  the 
Board  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  that  the  commodities  and  products 
to  be  distributed  under  such  agreement  will 
be  delivered  only  to  needy  peoples  not  other¬ 
wise  able  to  obtain  such  commodities,  or  to 
schools,  hospitals,  or  other  institutions  for 
consumption  or  use  by  such  peoples,  all  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  purposes  stated  in  section  705, 
paragraphs  1  and  2,  of  this  title; 

(3)  shall  limit  the  charge  made  to  recipi¬ 
ents  of  such  commodities  or  products  to  not 
more  than  actual  cost  to  the  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  including  processing  and  trans¬ 
portation  (excluding  local  transportation  in 
the  country  or  area  of  distribution) ; 

(4)  may  permit  such  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion  to  contract  with  a  processor  to  process 
any  such  commodities  in  exchange  for  by¬ 
products  thereof  (provided  that  the  fair 
value  of  the  byproducts  does  not  exceed  the 
reasonable  charge  for  such  processing) . 

PAYMENT  FOR  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
distribute  commodities  and  products  under 
this  title  at  such  prices,  not  in  excess  of  the 
fair  value  thereof,  as  recipients  are  able  to 
pay,  and  as  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Payment  for  such  commodities 
and  products  may  be  in  the  form  of — 

(1)  raw  materials  needed  for  stockpiling 
for  national  defense  purposes; 

(2)  goods  and  services  needed  by  Armed 
Forces  personnel;  or 

(3)  United  States  or  foreign  currencies. 
Any  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Board  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  at  current  rates  of 
exchange. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Board  may  make  commod¬ 
ities  or  products  available  for  distribution 
under  this  title  without  any  cost  what¬ 
ever  to  the  distributing  agency  when  the  per- 
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sons  to  whom  ultimate  distribution  will  be 
made  are  unable  to  make  any  payment  there¬ 
for  (or  any  payment  in  excess  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  processing  costs) . 

(c)  Amounts  received  by  the  Board  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  defray  any  proper 
costs  of  this  program  and  any  remaining 
funds  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

appropriations 

Sec.  709.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  title. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  710.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term' 
“Government-owned  surplus  agricultural 
commodity”  means  agricultural  commodities 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
through  price-support  operations  or  pledged 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
agreements  entered  into  prior  to  such  date, 
and  agricultural  commodities  acquired  prior 
to  such  date  through  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  under  section  32  of  the  act  of 
August  24,  1935  (Public  Law  320,  74th 

Congress) . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  known 
to  prospective  applicants  the  availability  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  for 
distribution  under  this  title. 

(c)  Agricultural  commodities  and  products 
stored  in  accordance  with  section  705  (4) , 
shall  remain  the  sole  property  of  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  its  exclusive  control 
until  distributed  by  the  Board  in  accordance 
with  a  program  promulgated  under  this  title. 
No  commodities  or  products  so  stored  shall 
be  returned  to  the  United  States  except  in 
case  of  national  emergency. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Board  any  functions  or  duties  of 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  relating 
to  the  disposition  of  surplus  Government- 
owned  agricultural  commodities. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  annually  a  report  of  its  activities  under 
this  title. 

Sec.  711.  This  title  shall  expire  on  June  30, 
1960. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  press  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  because  it  really  should  be 
considered  as  a  separate  bill.  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  join  with  me  in  requesting  that  the 
administration,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  think  it  is  doing  a  good  job  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  has  been  doing  a  good  job, 
will  do  a  better  job  in  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  surplus  food;  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  the  adrtiinistration  will  do  a 
better  job  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  food  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world. 

I  hope  some  day  to  see  the  United 
States  Congress  pass  a  bill  whereby  the 
Government  will  attack  intelligently, 
and  will  place  under  one  authority,  the 
matter  of  the  distribution  of  surplus 
foodstuffs  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world.  I  think 
we  need  to  do  that,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
do  it. 

I  think  my  amendment  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  separate  bill  rather  than 
to  be  included  in  the  pending  bill.  But 
I  hope  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  Senate 
that  the  administration  should  acceler¬ 
ate  and  redouble  its  efforts  to  dispose  of 
the  farm  surpluses  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend¬ 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  propose  this  evening.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table 

until  tomorrow.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  printed  and  will  lie  on 
the  table. 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  107 
years  ago  today,  March  15,  1849,  Hun¬ 
gary  first  became  independent  from  the 
rule  of  the  Hapsburgs.  This  would  be 
independence  day  in  Hungary,  but  Hun¬ 
gary  cannot  be  said  to  be  independent 
today.  Whatever  the  government  that 
now  governs  Hungary  might  be  called, 
“People’s  Republic”  or  otherwise,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Hungarian  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  dominated  by  a  foreign 
power  as  surely  as  they  were  under  the 
Turks  or  the  Austrians. 

The  Communist  tyranny  that  has 
taken  over  Hungary  would  obliterate  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  peo¬ 
ple  and  absorb  them  into  the  orbit  of 
the  Communist  sphere.  We  have  seen  in 
the  past  decade  how  the  rulers  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  like  those  of  the  other  Eastern 
European  nations,  are  subservient  to 
the  will  of  Moscow.  We  have  seen  them 
obey  the  whim  of  the  Communist  leaders 
in  the  Kremlin.  All  opposition  to  the 
political  order  has  been  stamped  out. 

Louis  Kossuth  stirred  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  Hungarian  people  and 
then  kept  it  alive  though  he  was  forced 
to  flee  when  the  Hapsburgs  again  con¬ 
quered  the  new  nation.  That  spirit  did 
not  die.  The  spirit  of  Louis  Kossuth  and 
the  patriots  of  1848  lives  on  today  in  the 
Hungarian  people.  We  must  not  allow 
it  to  die,  though  the  Communists  would 
seek  to  exterminate  it. 

On  March  15,  1956,  the  Hungarian 
people  should  know  that  the  American 
people  share  with  them  that  love  of  in¬ 
dependence.  We  fought  for  and  gained 
our  independence  as  a  Nation  from  a 
foreign  ruler.  We  can  understand  and 
sympathize  with  a  people  in  their  yearn¬ 
ing  to  free  from  foreign  oppression. 

On  this  day  of  anniversary  of  their 
independence,  the  Hungarian  people 
should  know  that  the  American  people 
will  never  accept  the  obliteration  of 
Hungary  as  an  independent  nation.  We 
exhort  them  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  another  patriot  like  Louis  Kossuth 
will  again  stir  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
Hungary. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  ah 
improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  evening  the  Senate  agreed  to  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  would  have 
permission,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  give  food  in  any  amount  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  penitentiaries  and  reform  schools. 

I  offered  the  amendment  at  the  time 
it  was  considered.  I  did  not  mention 
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that  the  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
was  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  .  The  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  back  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  introduced  Senate  bill  2819  on  the 
same  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  may  join 
with  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day,  by  a  voice  vote,  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  to  title  VII  of  S.  3183, 
to  provide  for  a  miscellaneous  survey  of 
the  existing  system  of  grading  meat. 

Today  I  was  interviewed  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  so-called  small  packers, 
who  explained  to  me  that,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  the  amendment  amounts  to  a  big 
packers’  amendment;  that  it  really  is 
aimed  at  denying  to  the  meat  consum¬ 
ers  of  America  the  protection  of  Federal 
grading. 

Because  I  think  something  ought  to 
be  in  the  Record  in  regard  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  so  that  it  can  be  considered  in 
conference,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  a  very  brief  argument  of 
two  pages  which  I  have  prepared  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
based  upon  the  information  which  was 
given  to  me  today  by  a  representative 
of  the  small  packers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morse 

FACTS  OPPOSING  S.  3183 

I.  What  is  this  amendment ? 

The  overt  Intent  of  this  seemingly  in¬ 
nocuous  amendment  is  to  imply  that  no 
research  is  being  done  on  the  impact  and 
effects  of  Federal  grading  and  to  give  the 
impression  that  this  is  an  important  rea¬ 
son  for  the  present  low  level  of  prices  for 
cattle.  A  great  deal  of  research  is  being 
done  as  is  pointed  out  below.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  it  will  not  be  resolved  by  placing 
a  rider  on  a  major  piece  of  agricultural  leg¬ 
islation.  The  real  intent  of  the  rider  is 
to  gain  support  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
Federal  grading. 

II.  Economic  pressure  behind  amendment 

This  bill  is  a  part  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  program  to  kill  Federal  grading  of 
meats.  Roscoe  Haney,  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  was  appointed  by 
the  big  packers  to  lead  the  “Abolish  Federal 
Grading”  movement.  Aled  Davies,  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  representative  of  AMI,  formerly 
WOC,  served  at  a  desk  in  Secretary  Benson’s 
office  from  1952  to  1954  without  pay  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  on  livestock  and  meats,  is 
the  coleader  of  the  attack  against  the  Fed¬ 
eral  grading  of  meat. 

III.  Economic  opposition  against  this 
amendment 

The  two  most  vocal  organizations  against 
this  amendment  are  NIMPA,  National  Inde¬ 
pendent  Meat  Packers  Association  and 
WSMPA,  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  These  associations  represent  small 
packers’  interests  as  opposed  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  big  packers.  They  are  represented  in 
Washington  by  Killick  and  Blaine  Lillien- 
quist,  respectively. 

IV.  Divided  interests 

Livestock  producer  groups  may  be  or  may 
not  be  supporting  this  amendment.  Many 
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of  them  have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by 
the  big  packers,  but  there  is  no  basis  for 
believing  that  many  producers  or  their  lead¬ 
ers  have  a  factual  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
pact  pf  Federal  grading  on  the  pricing  of 
livestock  and  the  price  structure  of  meats 
and  meat  products.  However,  the  American 
National  Cattleman’s  Association  is  favor¬ 
able  to  Federal  grades.  At  their  last  annual 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  they  arranged  for  a 
debate  at  which  Forbes  of  WSMPA  put  forth 
a  strong  pro-grading  statement. 

V.  What  research  is  being  done 

Under  title  II  and  other  Federal  grants,  11 
land  grant  colleges  are  doing  intensive  re¬ 
search  on  consumer  preferences  for  beef. 
Consumer  preference  studies  can  only  be 
studies  of  consumer  preference  for  different 
qualities  of  meat;  i.  e.,  Prime,  Choice,  Good, 
Commercial,  etc.  The  amount  being  spent 
during  1955-56  will  approximate  $125,000. 
The  amount  should  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased  in  fiscal  1956-57  because  land-grant 
colleges  in  the  South  are  developing  projects 
in  this  area.  Some  of  the  States  which  are 
now  carrying  on  research  are  Texas,  Arizona, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana.  AMS  has 
planned  an  initial  expenditure  of  $50,000  of 
marketing  research  funds  on  the  economic 
impact  of  Federal  beef  grading  on  producers 
and  consumers  and  the  meat  industry.  As 
a  part  of  this  project  a  $15,000  contract  has 
been  negotiated  with  Babson  Institute  which 
awaits  final  signature.  It  may  seem  doubt¬ 
ful  that  much  more  additional  money  can 
effectively  be  spent  for  research  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  until  present  efforts  bear  some  fruit. 

VI.  Why  this  amendment? 

The  big  packers  have  had  knowledge  for 
some  time  that  the  USDA  is  initiating  a 
study  of  grading.  It  is  plausible  that  they 
fear  that  unbiased  professional  opinion 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  available  facts 
will  conclude  that  Federal  grading  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  consumers  and  producers  alike. 

Why  the  clause  “and  in  the  course  of  such 
study  shall  use  the  services  and  facilities 
of  land  grant  colleges  wherever  practicable.”? 
It  may  be  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  this  amendment  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  make  arrangements 
with  a  land  grant  college  where  they  hope 
that  some  of  the  staff  might  be  subject  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  big  packers. 

I  fear  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  deny  to  the  meat  consumers  of 
America  the  protection  that  goes  along  with 
Federal  grading  of  meat.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  owes  it  to  the  American 
people  to  support  a  Federal  meat-grading 
program  and  I  submit  that  it  has  all  of  the 
facts  that  it  needs  on  the  basis  of  research 
already  done  on  this  subject.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  a  mistake  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
eliminated  *  conference. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  and 
join  in  the  statement  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
concerning  the  so-called  meat  packers 
amendment,  which  was  included  as  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  yesterday. 

'  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  many  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
unable  to  be  present  this  afternoon  when 
some  important  yea-and-nay  votes  were 
taken. 

I  wish  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  all  Senators,  so  that  they  may  make 
their  plans  accordingly,  that  it  is  planned 
to  make  every  effort  possible  to  complete 
action  on  the  farm  bill  tomorrow.  The 
Senate  will  convene  at  10  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  morning  and  will  continue  in  ses¬ 
sion  until  at  least  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
'evening,  if  there  is  any  hope  of  finishing 


the  bill  by  tomorrow  night — and  there 
appears  to  be  some  likelihood  of  doing  so. 

I  hope  Senators  will  make  their  plans 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  present  and 
to  cast  their  votes  on  the  important  is¬ 
sues.  There  is  no  more  important  bill 
before  Congress  than  the  farm  bill. 
The  Senate  has  been  debating  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  I  hope  we  may  complete 
action  on  it  this  week.  If  not,  we  shall 
continue  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
next  week  and  remain  on  the  bill  until 
action  on  it  has  been  finished. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the  business -of 
the  Senate  under  way  and  concluded 
by  tomorrow,  we  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  an  unusual  hour  in  the  morning.  I 
hope  Senators  will  restrain  themselves 
from  discussing  at  length  every  possi¬ 
ble  amendment  that  might  be  offered, 
to  the  end  that  the  Senate  might  finally 
come  to  the  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  and  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  Senators  on  both 
sides  who  may  wish  to  complete  action 
on  the  bill  tomorrow  will  remain  in  rea¬ 
sonably  close  proximity  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  so  that  if  there  are  quorum 
calls,  we  shall  not  use  too  much  time 
in  obtaining  a  quorum.  I  think,  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  Senators,  we 
should  be  able  to  complete  action  on  the 
bill  tomorrow.  I  certainly  join  in  the 
hope  of  the  majority  leader  that  we  may 
conclude  action  on  it  then. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  appreciate  what  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  has  just  said. 
I  meant  absolutely  no  criticism  of  the 
minority  Members  for  not  being  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Chamber.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  things  I  am  critical 
of  is  that  they  were  in  too  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  Chamber.  I  had  in  mind 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  should  have  been  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  Chamber  than  they 
were. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther — — 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  by  which  there  was 
rejected  my  amendment  in  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  a  15-percent  State  con¬ 
tribution  for  seed  and  feed  would  be  in 
order  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  motion  would 
be  in  order  if  the  motion  were  made  by 
a  Senator  who  had  voted  on  the  prevail¬ 
ing  side. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Would  a  motion 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table  be  in 
order  at  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  is  privileged,  and  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  would  not  be 
in  order  until  the  motion  to  reconsider 
was  made. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  At  the  present 
time  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  merely 
giving  notice  that  he  is  going  to  move  to 
reconsider,  but  at  the  time  he  moves  to 
reconsider,  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
will  be  in  order,  will  it  not?  In  other 
words,  the  motion  will  have  to  be  made 
by  a  Senator  on  the  prevailing  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  by  a 
Senator  who  did  not  vote.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  such  a  motion  were  made,  of 
course  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  would 
be  in  order,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is,  there  would  first  have  to  be  a 
motion  to  reconsider,  before  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  under¬ 
stand  that. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  a  Senator  who 
did  not  vote  on  the  prevailing  side  re¬ 
quired  to  give  notice  on  the  question  of 
the  motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  California  will  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment,  I  merely  wish  to  say  I  do 
not  like  to  see  my  friend  from  California 
in  error.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  want  to 
put  words  in  my  mouth.  I  have  not 
given  any  notice  of  anything.  I  made 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  There  was  a  slight 
amount  of  confusion  in  the  Chamber.  I 
thought  we  would  either  compound  the 
confusion  or  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  I  did  was  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  only  wish  to 
point  out  that  what  I  tried  to  do  by  my 
amendment  was  put  to  work  a  principle 
of  Christianity.  After  my  colleagues 
sleep  on  it,  I  think  they  will  be  more  in 
agreement  with  my  view. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  California  has  the 
floor,  I  believe. 

£_•-  Mfo  jJO^pJSON  of  Texas.  _I  think  our 
friend  is  going  on  the  principle  ofi“c5n-' 
vince  if  you  can;  if  you  can’t,  confuse.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  express  the  hope 
we  can  complete  action  on  the  bill  to¬ 
morrow.  I  do  not  know  how  many  con¬ 
tentious  amendments  remain.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  about  2  or  3  hours  ago  I  felt 
the  Senate  would  conclude  action  on  the 
bill  tonight.  I  learned  that  one  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  consumed  much 
time  and  have  required  quite  a  bit  of 
debate  would  not  be  called  up.  Of 
course,  the  Senators  who  told  me  that 
may  change  their  minds. 

The  pending  amendment  may  con¬ 
sume  a  little  time. 

Then,  I  understand  my  good  friend 
from  Florida -has  an  amendment  that 
may  cause  a  little  ^debate.  A  I  under¬ 
stand  his  amendment,  it  is  to  make  the 
soil-bank  program  more  or  less  com¬ 
pulsory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  we'  can 
complete  consideration  of  that  amend¬ 
ment  in  a  fairly  short  period  of  tinfe. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  controversial  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  the  floor.  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  as  soon  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  concludes  his 
statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  contentious  amendments.  If 
the  Senate  meets  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning,  and  if  the  Democrats  will  stay 
as  close  to  base  as  have  the  Republicans 
this  evening,  we  may  be  able  to  conclude 
action  on  the  bill  in  a  short  time.  I  .ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  we  can  get  together 
and  can  conclude  action  on  the  bill  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Now  I  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.. HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  so  far  as  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned, 
it  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
the  amendment,  and  then  I  shall  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  little 
in  error  in  interpreting  my  amendment. 
It  has  no  bearing  on  the  acreage  reserve. 
It  relates  solely  to  conservation  acreage. 
It  does  not  involve  any  reduction  of  al¬ 
lotted  acreage.  I  think  the  amendment 
would  help  do  the  thing  that  has  been 
mentioned  several  times  tonight,  that  is, 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  conserva¬ 
tion-reserve  program.  I  simply  wanted 
the  Senator  to  know  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  propose  to  write  compul¬ 
sion  into  the  acreage-reserve  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  said  acreage  re¬ 
serve,  I  meant  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  said  soil 
bank  program.  I  was  sure  the  Senator 
would  not  mind  my  correcting  his  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  indeed.  It  was 
my  error. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following  A 
additional  routine  business  was  transy 
acted: 

LOWER  LABOR  COST  AND  HIGfHER 

PRICES  OF  FARM  EQUIPiyfENT — 

PETITION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hawe  printed  in 
the  Record  a  petition  sigVed  by  sundry 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  pray¬ 
ing  for  an  investigation  of  the  spread 
between  lower  per-umt  labor  cost  and 
higer  prices  of  farrr/equipment. 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  peti¬ 
tion,  without  the  signatures  attached, 
was  ordered  to JSe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Hono^ble  Senators  Patti,  H.  Douglas 

AND  VOtLIAM  LANGER,  SENATE  OFFICE 

Builddrg,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wher^f  propagandists  have  blamed  higher 
prices  or  farm  equipment  to  high  labor  costs 
and  tjfiis  tried  to  turn  farmers  against  town 
andjcity  workers;  and 

Phereas  the  per-unit  labor  costs  of  mak- 
farm  equipment  is  decreasing  due  to 


the  increased  productivity  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  workers;  and 

Whereas  in  spite  of  lower  per-unit  costs, 
John  Deere  &  Co.  and  other  companies  have 
steadily  raised  prices  of  farm  equipment: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  investigate  the  spread  between 
lower  per-unit  labor  cost  and  higher  prices 
of  farm  equipment. 

(Signed  by  Lee  G.  Stevenson  and  81  other 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.) 


PREPAYMENT  FOR  OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  DUE  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  THROUGH  BUREAU  OF 
RECLAMATION— PETITION 
Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  petition  signed  by  sundry 
.citizens  of  Stanton,  N.  Dak.,  favoring  the 
stponement  of  the  prepayment  for  op- 
e Nation  and  maintenance  due  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation,  in  connection  with  the  Fort 
Clark\rrigation  project. 

Thei\being  no  objection,  the  petitior 
without \he  signatures  attached,  w*fs 
ordered  t\be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  landowners/6wning 
land  and  residing  in  the  Fort  Clark  Irrigation 
District  in  Mercer  and  Oliver  Counties,  N. 
Dak.,  respectfully  'petition  our  ^delegates  in 
Congress  that  everyt effort  be/made  by  our 
congressional  delegates  to  postpone  the  pre¬ 
payment  for  operationVnd  inaintenance  due 
the  Government  throuc^  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  connectmn  with  the  Fort 
Clark  irrigation  pro] eat.  We  further  peti¬ 
tion  that  the  prepayment  development  period 
be  extended  for  a  5^ear  period  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  undersigned  have  not  as  yet 
had  adequate  benefit  from  the  project  to  aid 
them  in  the  prepayment  of  the\operation 
and  maintenance  payments.  ThaK  the  un¬ 
dersigned  petitioners  further  feel  that  they 
are  unabl&Ao  at  this  time  make  the.  pay¬ 
ments  tlyft  are  due  under  the  contract  en¬ 
tered  iiUro  by  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  that 
*■  they  vf  epectfully  request  that  the  operatior 
ancVfinaintenance  payments  be  extencjpd  untilN 
time  that  the  undersigned  landown- 
fs  receive  benefits  from  the  irrigation  proj¬ 
ect  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
make  the  payments. 


Whereas  most  of  these  appeals  are 
warranted  and  based  on  very  weak  and  spuri¬ 
ous  evidence,  and  would,  not  be  permitted 
under  civil  law,  as  they  constitute  onl/vexa- 
tious  delay:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Ciyl  Service 
War  Veterans,  in  national  conveniaon  assem¬ 
bled,  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  January  2jT  1956,  peti¬ 
tion  the  Congress  of  the  Uniced  States  to 
amend  the  Veterans’  Prefer<mce  Act  to  give 
only  the  veteran  the  right  io  appeal  the  re¬ 
gional  board  decision;  anc^>e  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies^ of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees  for  consideration  and  action. 


RESOLUTION  OF  FEDERAL  CIVIL 
SERVICE  WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
national  convention  of  Federal  Civil 
Service  War  Veterans,  at  Chicago,  Ill., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Veterans’  Preference  Act  to 
give  the  veteran  the  right  to  appeal  a 
regional  board’s  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Veterans’  Preference  Act 
gives  a  veteran  dismissed  from  the  Federal 
civil  service  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  re¬ 
gional  Civil  Service  Commission;  and 

Whereas  the  same  act  gives  both  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  and  the  veteran  the  right 
to  appeal  the  decision  to  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission;  and 

Whereas  the  Post  Oflace  Department  as  a 
matter  of  policy  is  appealing  all  decisions  not 
in  their  favor;  and 


NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  theVREcoRD,  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred*;  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Highway  No.  2  Association  urging 
thaft  United  States  Highway  No.  2  be 
included  in  the  National  System  of  In¬ 
terstate  Highways. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Minnesota  U.  S.  Highway 

No.  2  Association, 
Bemidji,  Minn.,  February  29,  1956. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Humphrey:  Following  is  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Minnesota  Highway  No.  2  Association  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Bemidji,  Minn.,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1956.  The  Minnesota  Highway  No. 
2  Association  represents  14  Minnesota  cities 
situated  on  Highway  2  from  Duluth  on  the 
east  to  East  Grand  Forks  on  the  west: 

“Whereas  United  States  Highway  No.  2  is 
a  vital  link  between  the  port  of  Duluth- 
Superior  and  the  timber,  agricultural,  and 
mineral  resources  of  Minnesota,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Montana;  and 

“Whereas  the  projected  St.  Lawrence  sea¬ 
way  development  will,  in  the  near  future, 
make  United  States  Highway  No.  2  an  even 
more  important  artery  of  commerce;  and 
‘Whereas  a  new  bridge  spanning  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  to  be  completed  in  1957, 
*V1  funnel  increased  traffic  from  United 
States  Highways  31,  131,  27,  and  23  to  United 
Staves  No.  2;  and 

lereas  vital  Air  Force  bases  will  soon 
be  in  Noperation  at  Duluth,  Grand  Forks, 
Minot  mad  Glasgow,  along  with  strategically 
located  Radar  installations  at  numerous 
points  on  V  adjacent  to  Highway  2;  and 
“Whereas’United  States  Highway  No.  2  is 
used  most  expensively  by  Canadians  both  for 
commercial  pmmoses  and  for  touring,  with 
great  profit  accruing  to  United  States  towns 
and  cities  along  t\e  route;  and 

“Whereas  UnitedVStates  Highway  No.  2  is 
the  northernmost  laighway  spanning  the 
United  States  from  the  vital  ship  canal  at 
Sault  St.  Marie,  MiclX  to  Everest,  Wash., 
and  thus  is  of  great  Tjotential,  strategic 
military  importance:  NoV  therefore,  be  it 
“Resolved,  That  because  M  its  importance 
to  the  upper  Midwest  economy,  its  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  vital  link  between^  airbases  and 
other  military  installations  anctats  potential 
as  a  military  highway  in  time  ofVar,  its  use 
by  Canadians  and  the  resulting  furtherance 
of  United  States  ‘good  neighbor’  policy,  its 
potential  as  a  feeder  highway  to  thflk  Great 
Lakes  ports  when  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  is  completed,  United  State  High¬ 
way  No.  2  should  be  included  in  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways.  We  here? 
petition  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  an8 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senat^continued  debate  on  farm  bill.  PresideJyit  signed  measure  to  in¬ 
crease  quotas  apei  allotments  on  1956  durum  wheat  crop.  S e nat excommit tee  announced 
that  confereas'wnuld  meet  Monday,  March  2  6,  to  consider  measure  us*,  amend  and  extend 
Sugar  Act^/Consideratisn  cf  cargo  preference  bill  was  transferred  iXm  Senate  Agri- 
cultur^x'lmd  Forestry  Committee  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Comirahtte  f 


SENATE 


L.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  S,  3183,  the  farm  bill,  pp,  U377-UU25 
Agreed  to  the  following  amendments : 

By  Sen.  Anderson,  to  strike  out  sec.  lf)3  «f  the  bill  which  provides  f*r  reserving 
not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the  national  acreage  all©tment  for  cottan  to  assist 
in  establishing  in  all  counties  minimum  farm  allotments  of  I4.  acres  er  the 
highest  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  in  the  preceding  3  years,  whichever  is 
smaller,  by  a  vote  of  I4.6  te  U3 •  pp.  U377— 83 
By  Sen.  Welker,  as  modified,  to  provide  that  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  no  agricultural  commodity  in  surplus  supply 
shall  receive  crop  loans  or  Federal  farm  payments  or  benefits  on  any  newly 
irrigated  or  drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation  or  'drainage  project 
hereafter  authorized  unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the  or eduction  of  such 
commodity  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  28  (a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  was  tabled  ),  pp.  U393-98 
By  Sen.  Clements,  to  amend  sec.  Ul6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I9I4.9  to  authorize 
the  CCC  to  pay  the  cost  of  processing  surplus  commodities  into  a  form  suitable 
for  home  or  institutional  use.  pp.  I4.398-U4.02 
By  Sen.  Kerr,  to  authorize  an  annual  appropriation  cf  ,3500  million  (instead  of 
the  &25©  million  in  sec.  305  of  the  bill)  to  further  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  32.  p.  UU08 


~2zz. 


By  Sen.  Magnuson,  to  strike  out  section  307  removing  sales  for  foreign  currency, 
under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
195U,  from  the  fifty-fifty  cargo  preference  statute,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  23 
(a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  was  tabled),  pp.  UU08-25 
Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Young,  as  modified,  to  limit  the  annual  imports  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  level  of  the  previous  3-year  average,  by  a  vote  of  i;3  to 
hi*  pp.  U38U— 93 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  as  modified,  to  provide  incentive  payments  on  light-weight  hog 
and  cattle  under  section  32.  op.  UU02-G8 
Sen.  Holland  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the'  bill. 

p.  U365 


Sen.  Langer  objected  to  a  unanimous  consent  request  to  li.rn.it  debate  on  each  of 
the  remaining  amendments  to  30  minutes  instead  of  1  hour.  p.  U397 


SUGAR.  The  Finance  Committee  announced  that  on  Monday,  March  26,  the  conferees 
.will  meet  on  H.  R.  7030,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  lph8.  p.  R2U6 


( 


3.  A  ;.^0?R  .ATiOdS.  The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  concluded  hearings  on  H.  R. 
9390/sthe  Interior  Department  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill  fo^/1957. 
p.  D2ii5 

Received  from  the  President,  a  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  of 
S76U,000  foK  the  Interior  Department  for  the  1966  fiscal  year.  p.  Ji36h 


h.  LSC-ISLATIVE  “3RCGRAm.  Agreed  to  a  unanimous  consent  request  that  on  Monday, 
March  19,  the  cald*}dar  will  be  called  on  bills  to  which  ther^g  is  no  objection, 
p.  UUOO 


5.  FORESTRY,*  MINERALS.  HecCsjved  an  American  Bar  Assoc, 
ment  of  S.  ?U3,  to  prohibit  the  1 7.  S.  from  acquiri 
acquired  b:r  it  except  for  purposes  for  which  the, 

Sen.  Neuberger  spoke  in  fayor  of  his  propy'sal  that  the  Clearwater  National 
Forest  in  Idaho  be  named  in  tribute  to  Bern 

supper 


solution  favoring  enact- 
mineral  interests  in  lands 
ands  were  acquired,  p.  li36IT~ 


yi  De  Vote,  and  inserted  a  letter 
lg  the  proposal,  p,  H36' 


^7 


from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts^ 

( 

6.  FARM  CREDIT,  Received  from  the  GovcrpoiNof  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 

alternate  drafts  of  proposed  legisiXti^nproviding  for  merging  production  credii 
corporations  in  Federal  intermedj 


fte 


creditSfranks;  retirement  of  Government 
capital  in  Federal  intermediate credit  banks  *\and  supervision  of  production 
credit  associations;  to  Agriculture  and  Fcrestr^v Committee .  p-  U.363 


7.  IRRIGATION.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  Water  Conservative  Commission  resolution 
favoring  the.  enactment/of  legislation  providing  for  trhe  establishment  of  small 
irrigation  projects/in  cooperation  with  the  States,  p.  X36U 


3,  FARMERS  UNION.  26n.  Murray  defended  the  Farmers  TTni©n  against^  "the  charge"  that 
its  members  "Cre  inclined  toward  Communist  or  Socialist  doctrih§s,"  and  inserted 
a  stater; :enVtw  support  his  position,  p,  I4.367 


9.  FORElGN/'fRADE ,  Agreed  to  a  motion  by  Sen.  Ellender  to  discharge  the  A-griculture 
and  ^Forestry  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  S,  2681; ,  the  cargcvc refer¬ 


ee  bill  to  exempt  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  f ©reigrTsour- 
'encies  from  certain  statutes  relating  tc  shipping,  and  refer  it  to  the  Inte¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
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million  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  reso- 
lvftion  as  Just  compensation  for  the  transfer 
to\he  United  States  as  herein  provided  of 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  Crow 
Tribes  In  and  to  the  certain  tribal  lands  re¬ 
quired  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Yellowtail  unit,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  The  Secretary,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians, 
shall  proceed  with  all  dispatch  possible  to 
carry  out  tVe  provisions  of  this  resolution  to 
the  end  tha\  construction  of  Yellowtail  Dam 
shall  be  initiated  promptly:  Provided,  That 
for  the  protection  of  the  Crow  Indians,  fees 
and  expenses  o\  counsel  for  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  related  to  Yellowtail  Dam  right-of- 
way  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  in.  no  event  shall  exceed  1 
percent  of  the  net  amount  paid  under 
authority  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  say  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  the  majority  leader  asked 
for  consideration  of  tnis  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  several  days  ago.  At  that  time  the 
minority  leader  wished  'tn  check  with 
certain  minority  Members.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  he  has  completed  his  check, 
and  that  there  is  no  objection  to  follow¬ 
ing  the  procedure  which  is  suggested  by 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
TMr.  Murray]  is  prepared  to  make  an 
explanation,  as  is  the  junior  senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  I 
understand  that  certain  minority  Mem¬ 
bers  may  wish  to  make  suggestions. 
Therefore  I  yield  the  floor.  \ 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  Senai 
Joint  Resolution  135,  as  amended,  wai 
ordered  reported  without  a  dissenting 
vote  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inte¬ 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs  after  thorough 
consideration  of  the  several  vital  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  measure. 

The  committee’s  report  No.  1626  has 
been  printed.  It  sets  forth  the  text  of 
the  resolution  and  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  under  the  resolv¬ 
ing  clause. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
is  to  end  a  long  standing  controversy 
between  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
over  compensation  to  the  Crow  Indians 
for  consenting  to  the  transfer  of  title  tq, 
land  required  for  the  site  of  Yellowt: 
Dam  and  powerplant  and  the  reservdir. 
This  development  program  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of<T944. 
More  than  $2x/2  million  has  been  spent 
for  investigation  and  preliminary  plans. 

The  resolution  authorizes  9,hd  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Inter/1  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  Crow  Tribe/for  $5  million 
compensation  for  its  consent  to  the 
transfer  to  the  Unites  States  of  the 
right-of-way  required/  In  return,  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Resolution  that  all 
rights,  title,  and  interest  of  the  Crow  In¬ 
dians  in  the  right-of-way  land  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  by  the 
appropriate  processes  which  carry  ap¬ 
proval  of  thp  Congress.  Certain  reser¬ 
vations  are/provided  for  mineral  rights 
and  recreational  purposes  to  be  retained 
by  the  Grow  Indians. 

Funds  are  available,  out  of  appropri¬ 
ations  to  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj¬ 
ect /and  no  additional  appropriation  is 
requested.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ry  is  directed  to  transfer  the  $5  million 


from  funds  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  There 
is  ample  precedent  for  authorizing  this 
payment  on  the  part  of  both  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  power  companies  for 
power  site  values  on  Indian  land,  as  set 
forth  in  the  report. 

Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Crow 
Indians  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  urged  to  effect  promptly  the  transfer 
of  title  to  the  United  States  when  the 
funds  in  the  Treasury  are  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Crow  Tribal  Council.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Crow  Tribal  Council 
is  also  urged  to  provide  immediate  right 
of  entry  so  that  preliminary  work  on 
the  dam  can  be  started  promptly. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  is  aware  that 
the  Congress  last  year  appropriated  $4 
million  specifically  to  start  Yellowtail 
Dam  construction.  The  President  has 
recommended  $10,850,000  in  the  1957 
budget  to  continue  construction.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Crow  Indian  Tribal  Council, 
the  President,  and  the  Congress  are 
united  in  favor  of  building  the  dam. 

The  terms  of  the  resolution  are  simple 
and  direct  and  it  is  expected  that  th< 
executive  departments  will  carry  out  tl 
provisions  with  the  cooperation  of  >he 
Crow  Tribal  Council. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  facjf  that 
the  Kerr  Dam,  which  was  built  in  Mon¬ 
tana  some  years  ago,  was  on  Indian 
land.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were 
paid  something  like  $7  mflflon  for  the 
land.  It  was  not  as  muon  land  as  we 
are  receiving  from  ther  Crow  Indian 
Tribe  in  this  instance/  As  I  say,  there 
was  no  objection  to  tine  approval  of  the 
joint  resolution  in /the  committee.  It 
'Was  approved  by  A  unanimous  vote  of 
the  committee,  ajid  I  think  it  should  be 
passed. 

[r.  MANSJffELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleague  f6r  stating  the  facts  as  suc- 
cintly\anja  clearly  as  he  has  stated  them. 
I  also  Vish  to  compliment  him  for  the 
fine  cphtmuous  work  which  he  has  done 
in  hwialX  of  this  project,  which,  as  he 
ha?  pointed  out,  was  first  authorized  in 
144.  It  is\of  exceedingly  great  interest 
fo  the  Stated  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
It  required  It)  years  to  get  the  first  ap¬ 
propriation.  What  we  are  doing  now  is 
in  accord  with\the  wishes  of  the  Crow 
Tribal  Council  in  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe. 

I  hope  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
passed,  so  that  we\can  complete  this  leg 
of  the  journey  towm-d  completion  of  the 
Yellowtail  project,  which  will  mean  so 
much  to  the  people  of  southeastern 
Montana,  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe,  and 
the  people  of  northern,  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to\the  committee 
amendment,  which  is  a  Complete  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  original  texr^of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  readhjg,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  thread: 
“Joint  resolution  for  payment  toNCrow 
Indian  Tribe  for  consent  to  transfer  of 
right-of-way  for  Yellowtail  Dam  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Montanfy- 
Wyoming.” 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  mos 
that  the  vote  by  which  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  135  was  passed  be  reconsid¬ 
ered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Present,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  Dne  table. 1 

The  motion  to  reconsider  yas  laid  on 
the  table. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
“3-15-56-E.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
beginning  at  line  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  that  line  and  the  rest  of  the 
page,  and  to  strike  out  all  of  pages  32 
and  33.  On  page  34,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  lines  1  through  18.  < 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
he  may  choose  to  use. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

This  is  an  old  story,  in  which  certain 
Senators  ought  to  be  interested.  This 
is  a  subject  which  we  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  hours  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 

Because  of  the  working  of  the  mini¬ 
mum-acreage  laws,  this  provision  in  the 
bill  transfers  certain  acreage  from  cer¬ 
tain  States  and  gives  it  to  certain  other 
States.  It  develops  that  States  like 
California,  Arizona,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  would  lose  sub¬ 
stantial  acreage  under  this  provision, 
and  that  acreage  would  be  gained  by 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

My  only  point  has  been  that  we  have 
been  pretty  generous  on  the  question 
of  cotton  acreage  during  this  discussion. 
The  able  junior  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  presented  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  leave  cotton  acreage  where  it 
was  for  1957  and  1958.  The  allocation 
has  already  been  made  for  this  year.  If 
we  were  to  proceed  to  do  that,  we  would 
avoid  getting  into  squabbles  and  storms. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  introduce  a 
1  percent  national  reserve,  and  try  to 
reallocate  on  the  basis  of  small  farms.  I 
realize  that  there  are  more  small  farms 
in  what  might  be  called  the  Deep  South 
than  there  are  in  areas  such  as  the  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  west  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Oklahoma, 
and  even  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  State 
of  Nevada  has  only  a  few  hundred  acres 
of  cotton;  yet  this  provision  would  take 
23  acres  away  from  it,  and  push  it  fur¬ 
ther  into  a  difficult  position.  I  have 
twice  advocated  that  in  reallocating  cot- 
|  ton  acreage  we  should  give  the  State 
of  Nevada  an  annual  minimum  sufficient 
to  permit  it  to  have  a  cotton-gin  mill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  so  long  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  mentioned  my  State  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  let  me  say  that  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  obtaining  enough  acreage 
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to  permit  us  to  have  a  cotton-gin  mill. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  approxi¬ 
mately  2,400  acres  in  cultivation.  We 
are  asking  for  an  additional  1,500  or 
1,600  acres,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  transport  the  cotton  some  200 
miles,  at  great  expense,  into  the  State 
of  California. 

It  was  frozen  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
a  number  of  years  ago,  and  I  am  some¬ 
what  disturbed  to  find  that  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  losing  acres;  and  although 
the  amount  involved  is  small — we  are 
losing  23  acres — it  is  just  cause  for  con¬ 
cern. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  the  Cotton 
Allotment  Act  of  1949  was  introduced,  I 
was  the  sponsor  of  it.  At  that  time  we 
tried  to  put  enough  cotton  into  Nevada 
so  that  it  could  have  its  own  cotton  gin. 
We  put  a  minimum  figure  in  there  for 
that  particular  allotment,  but  subse¬ 
quently  when  the  cotton  acreage  was 
shrunk,  it  put  them  in  bad  shape.  I 
refer  now  to  the  State  of  Texas.  It  has 
the  largest  cotton  acreage  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  The  amendment  would 
take  74,109  acres  from  Texas  as  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  national  reserve,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Texas  20,400  acres,  a  net  loss  of 
55,000  acres. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  figures  with  reference  to  Texas. 
Is  it  not  also  correct  to  say  that  under 
the  natural  migration  of  these  acres 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  under  the 
operation  of  the  present  law,  which  we 
will  not  change,  Texas  will  gain  acreage 
every  year? 

Mi’.  ANDERSON.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  read 
figures  which  show  that  Texas  would 
gain  next  year  139,000  acres  under  that 
provision,  and  that  would  be  a  natural 
gain  under  the  historic  change. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know  where  those  figures 
come  from.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
figures  are  arrived  at.  However,  I  say 
that  whatever  Texas  gains  on  that  basis 
she  gains  lawfully  and  legally  and  in  a 
perfectly  proper  fashion.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time  which  would  take  one 
acre  away  from  Texas.  What  she  gets 
she  gets  in  observance  of  the  present  law. 

By  the  same  token,  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  is  also  expanding  its  cotton 
acreage,  under  this  legislation  would  be 
asked  to  give  up  7,824  acres,  and  would 
get  back  perhaps  a  thousand  acres  under 
the  new  division. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  not  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  again,  but  I  have  some 
figures  showing  what  California  would 
gain  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  point  out  that 
whatever  California  gains  under  the 
present  law  she  gains  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  when  we  applied  acreage  limi¬ 
tations  California  had  a  large  acreage 
devoted  to  cotton.  We  had  to  put  spe¬ 
cial  gadgets  in  the  1949  law  to  soften  the 
blow.  California  had  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  acres  in  cotton.  She  was  cut  down 
by  approximately  600,000  acres.  She 
gave  up  that  amount  of  acreage,  recog¬ 


nizing  the  fact  that  there  would  be  an 
accretion  to  her  as  we  developed  the 
cotton  history  and  as  she  had  a  chance  to 
regain  some  of  the  acreage. 

I  point  out  that  to  come  here  now 
with  an  attempt  to  prevent  California 
from  benefiting  under  these  develop¬ 
ments  would  be  a  rather  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstance.  California  gave  up  more 
acreage,  perhaps,  than  any  other  State. 

Arizona  followed  the  same  course.  We 
had  to  recognize  that  fact  when  the 
Control  Act  of  1949  was  enacted.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  that  act  was  not 
put  on  the  statute  books  quickly  or 
hastily.  We  held  long,  long  meetings  all 
through  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  first 
meeting  was  held,  I  believe,  in  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif.  Another  meeting  was  held 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Still  another  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  Deep  South  area.  All 
the  farmers,  after  long  work,  were 
brought  together  into  an  understanding 
that  they  would  shrink  the  acreage  of 
certain  States  and  expand  it  in  other 
States,  and  in  that  way  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  enact  a  cotton  bill.  It  took  an 
almost  endless  amount  of  work  to  bring 
that  about.  I  say  very  frankly  to  the 
Senate  that  I  have  spent  many  hours  on 
it. 

We  had  thought  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  ever  to  bring  cotton  acreage  un¬ 
der  control.  We  had  an  old  law  under 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  shrink  the 
cotton  acreage  below  27  million  acres. 
Today  we  have  surpluses  of  cotton  with 
17  million  acres.  We  can  readily  see 
what  the  effect  on  the  cotton  economy 
and  on  the  economy  generally  would 
have  been  if  we  had  stayed  with  that 
provision. 

We  put  into  the  law  a  provision  which 
permits  a  State,  if  it  desires  to  do  so,  to 
‘reserve  a  portion  of  its  acreage  and 
devote  it  to  small  farmers.  The  State  of 
Arkansas,  which  would  be  punished,  has 
done  so.  I  cannot  imagine  any  sound 
reason  why  Arkansas  should  be  punished 
because  its  triple  A  has  done  what  the 
law  says  should  be  done. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  several 
States  which  could  not  set  aside  enough 
reserve  to  take  care  of  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  I  readily  con¬ 
cede. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Those  States  would 
be  Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  not  pos- 
bile  for  every  State  to  work  out  its  cotton 
problem  exactly.  I  only  point  out  that 
this  is  no  time  to  come  into  the  Senate 
to  try  to  switch  acres  around  to  suit 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  cotton  peo¬ 
ple  are,  or  should  be  very  happy  that 
they  have  been  allowed  to  have  cotton 
acreage  frozen  for  2  years  at  a  figure 
which  will  produce  approximately  3  mil¬ 
lion  bales  of  cotton  more  than  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  would  ask  them  to 
grow  if  this  provision  had  not  been 
adopted.  We  will  export  every  one  of 
these  bales  of  cotton  at  a  loss  of  per¬ 
haps  $40  a  bale.  A  loss  of  $120  million 
under  this  plan  is  sufficient.  We  ought 
to  stop  right  there.  It  is  dangerous  in 


the  extreme  to  open  this  question,  be¬ 
cause  is  may  prove  highly  explosive. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
understands,  in  referring  to  a  refiguring 
of  acreage  allotments  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  which  the  committee  has  put  into 
the  bill  would  not  change  the  acreage 
allotments  during  the  year  1956,  and 
there  would  be  no  refiguring  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Exactly;  I  would 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  explain  to  me 
what  effect  the  bill  as  now  written  would 
have  on  Texas  and  how  his  amendment 
would  change  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so  because  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  asked  me,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  from  my  part  of  the  country,  to 
try  to  watch  the  situation  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  It 
would  take  74,109  acres  from  Texas  and 
return  to  Texas  20,000  acres. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Where 
would  the  other  50,000  acres  go? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  To  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  On  what 
theory  would  that  be  done? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  On  the  theory  that 
Texas  has  7  million  acres,  and  that  tak¬ 
ing  50,000  acres  away  would  not  hurt. 
After  5  years  it  would  amount  to  a  half 
million  acreage  shrinkage  in  the  State 
of  Texas.  All  I  am  trying  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
other  Senators  is  that  this  is  a  very 
poor  time  to  start  trying  to  redivide 
the  cotton  acreage  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  hope  he  will  not  use  all 
his  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  will  not  use  all 
my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  make  that 
suggestion  so  that  the  full  membership 
of  the  Senate  may  be  heard  before  we 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  As  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said,  this  matter  has  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  4  or  5  years.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  when  the  original  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  was  passed,  in  1938,  there 
was  a  minimum  acreage  allotment  of 
the  smaller  of  5  acres  the  highest  acre¬ 
age  planted  in  any  of  the  preceding 
3  years  provided  for  cotton  farmers.  As 
time  went  on  much  of  that  acreage  was 
not  planted.  In  1949  we  applied  the 
historic  basis  to  the  acreage  allotment 
program  on  a  discretionary  basis,  and 
many  small  fanners — the  ones  who  had 
very  small  acreage — lost  the  little  they 
had  when  that  alternative  was  followed. 

There  is  without  question  a  problem 
in  a  number  of  the  Southern  States 
where  the  acreage  of  many  farmers  has 
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been  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  is  un¬ 
economical  for  them  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  this  amendment  would  strike  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  equitable  approach 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  is 
destroying  the  small  farmers  and  tenant 
farmers  of  the  cotton-growing  South. 
The  Deep  South  has  been  the  traditional 
cotton-producing  area  of  our  Nation. 
The  States  which  would  benefit  most 
from  the  committee  provision  are  those 
States  which  have  the  highest  propor¬ 
tion  of  small  cotton  farms,  and  which, 
incidentally,  are  the  States  that  have 
been  producing  cotton  since  the  early 
days  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  present  acre¬ 
age  allotment  program  is  working  a  se¬ 
vere  hardship  upon  small  cotton  farm¬ 
ers.  Their  land  upon  which  they  are 
allowed  to  produce  cotton  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  cut  to  almost  the  vanishing 
point.  As  a  result,  we  are  facing  a  severe 
social  problem,  as  well  as  a  most  serious 
economic  problem,  in  the  historic  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt.  These  small  cotton  farmers 
are,  to  be  blunt,  being  allotted  off  their 
land,  and  into  semistarvation.  Many  of 
them  are  going  to  lose  their  lands,  un¬ 
less  we  give  them  some  relief. 

This  provision  of  the  committee  bill, 
the  provision  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  strike,  was  placed  in 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  purely  and  simply 
as  a  means  of  doing  equity  to  these  small 
farmers.  They  are  in  a  critical  position, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Their 
acreages  are  constantly  being  reduced — 
first  and  foremost  because  the  large,  new 
cotton  States — and  Arkansas  and  Texas 
are  two  of  them — are  moving  into  really 
big  cotton  production.  Thus,  the  na¬ 
tional  allotment  has  to  be  spread  thin¬ 
ner  and  thinner  in  the  historic  cotton 
States. 

This  provision  would  do  no  violence  to 
anyone ;  it  would,  however,  bring  at  least 
a  semblance  of  relief  to  our  hard-pressed 
small  farmers.  It,  in  effect,  says  to  the 
large  and  new  cotton  States  that  in  order 
to  prevent  hardship  in  the  historic  cot¬ 
ton-producing  areas,  in  order  to  make  a 
start  toward  giving  each  farmer  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  4  acres — and  4  acres  is  not  much, 
Mr.  President — they  would  be  required 
to  give  up  to  a  national  reserve  a  total 
of  1  percent  of  their  total  State  acre¬ 
age  allotment.  All  cotton  States  would 
do  so ;  some,  those  in  need  of  help,  would 
be  allocated  back  more  than  they  placed 
in  the  national  reserve  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  hardships.  The  other  States  would 
wind  up  with  a  net  loss — but  the  net 
losses  involved  are  small,  when  compared 
with  their  contribution  toward  the  relief 
of  the  small  farmer. 

The  committee  gave  careful  study  to 
this  provision,  Mr.  President.  It  was  dis¬ 
cussed  often  and  at  length.  We  voted 
to  place  it  in  the  bill,  not  as  a  penalty 
imposed  upon  the  newer  cotton  States, 
but  in  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  means 
by  which  those  who  have  received  so 
much  in  recent  years  would  come  to  the 
assistance  of  those  who  now  find  them¬ 
selves  with  so  little.  The  contributions 
of  States  to  this  national  reserve  would 
be  upon  the  same  basis — each  would  con¬ 


tribute  1  percent  of  its  total  allotted 
cotton  acreage.  From  this  “fund,”  from 
this  national  reserve,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  give  some  relief  to  the 
really  small  farmers — to  the  tenant 
farmers — to  the  really  “little  men”  who 
are  being  starved  out  of  existence  simply 
because  their  historic  plantings  are  not 
enough  to  bring  them  the  minimum 
acreage  from  which  to  earn  even  a  sub¬ 
sistence  living. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Goodness  knows,  the  small  farmer  has 
little  enough  in  this  bill.  Let  us  not 
strike  out  this  provision,  too,  which 
simply  attempts  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  small  cotton  farmer  in  a  historic  cot¬ 
ton  State  to  grow  enough  cotton  to  buy 
his  bread  for  his  family. 

If  this  entire  farm  bill  has  a  heart, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  encased  in  this  small 
farm  section.  This  is  the  place  in  the 
bill  that  we  find  equity  in  its  most  con¬ 
centrated  and  pure  form;  this  is  the 
place  in  the  bill  from  which  the  small 
farmer,  the  really  small  farmer,  would 
receive  help.  It  must  not  be  defeated, 
Mr.  President.  If  it  is,  the  Senate  has 
served  notice  that  it  is  willing  to  throw 
the  most  helpless  segment  of  our  al¬ 
ready-burdened  farm  population  to  the 
economic  wolves. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows,  with  reference  to  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  that  Arkansas  would  re¬ 
ceive  9,900  acres  under  the  1-percent  al¬ 
lotment,  and  would  lose  14,240  acres  in 
the  distribution.  There  is  a  net  loss  in¬ 
volved  of  almost  5,000  acres  for  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

With  respect  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
as  has  been  brought  out  by  my  good 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  under  the 
proposal  to  allocate  1  percent  of  a  State’s 
acreage  to  the  national  reserve,  Texas 
would  receive  20,400  acres  and  lose 
74,109  acres,  a  net  loss  of  53,709  acres. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  the 
past  4  or  5  years  the  trend  has  been  that 
the  States  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  and 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Far  West  have 
gained  considerably  in  acreage.  In  the 
Southern  States  farmers  have  been 
growing  cotton  from  almost  time  imme¬ 
morial.  They  have  planted  to  almost 
their  capacity,  and  in  that  way  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  acreage. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  and  other 
Senators  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


In  order  to  demonstrate  net  losses  and 
gains  that  will  result  to  cotton  States 
from  the  small  farm  section,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  table  showing  estimated 
1957  State  allocations  of  national  1  per¬ 
cent  reserve  for  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated-  1957  State  allocations  of  national 
1  percent  reserve  for  additional  acreage  for 
minimum  farm  allotments  pursuant  to 
S.  3183 


State 


Alabama _ 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Florida _ 

Georgia _ 

Illinois _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

Nevada... _ 

New  Mexico _ 

North  Carolina  . 

Oklahoma _ 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee _ 

Texas _ 

Virginia . ... 


United  States. 


State  allo- 
cationfrom 
national 
reserve  1 


27.900 
200 

9.900 
1,000 
3,400 

18, 100 
100 
0 
300 
8,500 
21,  400 
2,300 
0 
500 
20,400 
6,600 

13.900 
17,200 
20,  400 

1.900 


174,000 


State  con¬ 
tribution  to 
national 
reserve  1 


10, 252 
3,436 
14,  245 
7,824 
370 
9,032 
31 
0 
78 
6,109 
16,466 
3,781 
23 
1,794 
4,839 
8,456 
7,262 
5,635 
74, 109 
171 


173, 913 


i  Estimates  based  on  additional  acreage  needs  devel¬ 
oped  tor  similar  purposes  in  connection  with  1956  acreage 
allotments  on  the  assumption  of  (1)  apportioning  100 
percent  of  county  allotments  to  farms  and  increasing 
farm  allotments  to  the  larger  of  4  acres  or  80  percent  of  the 
highest  planted  acreage  for  the  3  years  1953,  1954,  and 
1955,  and  (2)  a  1957  national  acreage  allotment  of  17.4 
million  acres,  or  the  same  as  the  1956  national  acreage 
allotment. 

2 1  percent  of  the  1956  State  acreage  allotment.  The 
1956  allotments  used  here  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
since  1957  State  allotments  have  not  been  determined. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
especially  for  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  present,  because  even  though  the 
acreage  involved  is  very  small,  this  pro¬ 
vision  which  has  been  included  by  the 
committee  will  affect  more  than  2  mil¬ 
lion  persons.  It  involves  only  150,000 
acres  of  cotton  lands  in  the  allotment, 
but  it  will  directly  affect  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  more  than  2  million  persons. 

Let  me  say  in  the  beginning,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  this  is  not  a  contest  between 
States.  If  it  were,  the  amendment  never 
would  have  been  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee 
would  not  have  voted  for  its  inclusion  in 
the  bill.  It  is  a  committee  amendment, 
and  it  comes  before  the  Senate  with  the 
recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  who  know  the 
problem  backward  and  forward. 

It  is  merely  provided  that  there  shall 
be  a  1 -percent  national  reserve  of  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  held  out  before  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  States,  and  then  that  1 
percent  shall  be  used  where  needed,  re¬ 
gardless  of  State  lines,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  very,  very  small  independent  farmer 
in  bringing  his  acreage  up  to  a  minimum 
of  4  acres,  or  the  highest  acreage  he 
might  have  planted  for  one  of  the  last  3 
years.  That  may  have  been  only  2  acres. 
In  that  case,  he  will  receive  only  2  acres. 

Mr.  President,  until  3  years  ago  there 
was  a  provision  in  the  law  which  applied 
to  the  very,  very  small  farmer,  and  which 
kept  him  from  having  his  acreage  re¬ 
duced  below  5  acres.  The  law  was 
changed  in  a  conference  report  which 
was  never  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  literally 
to  reduce  the  living  standard  of  the  very 
small  farmer,  running  him  off  his  own 
land.  Those  people  are  not  migrants  or 
indifferent  tenants;  they  are  home¬ 
steaders.  In  many  instances  their  an-. 
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cestors  lived  on  the  farms  more  than  150 
years. 

The  provision  which  the  committee 
placed  in  the  bill  is  based  solely  on  the 
social  problem  involved  and  on  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  principles  which  apply. 
Senators  from  the  great  wheat  area  have 
a  provision  which  keeps  the  small  wheat 
farmer  from  being  submerged,  and  there 
is  a  corn  provision  which  protects  the 
corn  farmer.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
peanuts.  This  involves  a  humanitarian 
principle,  Mr.  President.  There  are 
407,000  farms  affected.  Figuring  5  per¬ 
sons  to  a  farm,  there  are  over  2  million 
persons  involved,  and  they  are  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  cotton  area. 

Their  fate  hangs  upon  the  vote  on  this 
amendment.  Within  a  few  weeks  we 
shall  hear  powerful  pleas  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  for  the  little  people  of  the  Middle 
East,  for  the  little  people  in  Europe,  for 
the  little  people  all  over  the  world. 

But  the  little  people  of  America — white 
and  black — are  represented  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  asking  Senators 
not  to  chase  them  off  their  own  land. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  application  of 
the  present  cotton  law  is  doing  to  the 
little  people  in  these  great  areas.  Their 
plea  is  not  opposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  it  is  not  opposed  by  the 
committee.  When  they  came  before  the 
committee,  to  get  the  ear  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  so  as  to  have  this  humanitarian 
principle  voted  upon  in  the  Senate,  their 
request  is  challenged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  claim  is  made  that  acres 
are  being  taken  away  from  one  State  and 
are  being  given  to  another.  My  point  is 
that  the  acres  do  not  belong  to  any  State. 
They  belong,  first,  to  the  people — the 
people  who  lease  the  land  and  live  on  it; 
who  cultivate  it  and  rear  children  on  it. 
Their’s  are  the  kind  of  homes  from  which 
come  the  boys  who  are  chosen  by  the 
Selective  Service.  Their’s  are  the  homes 
who  supply  the  privates  first  class,  the 
corporals,  and  the  sergeants.  Those  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  driven  off  the  land.  I  know 
that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mississippi  will  gain  very  few  acres 
under  this  provision  in  the  bill.  Missis¬ 
sippi  will  gain  only  between  5,000  and 
6,000  acres.  But  those  acres  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  where  they  mean  the  most.  Even 
if  a  person  gets  his  acreage  built  up  to 
four  acres  of  that  type  of  land,  under 
the  proposal  in  the  bill,  he  will  do  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  to  make  three  bales  of 
cotton.  He  will  do  exceedingly  well  to 
make  a  net  profit  of  $50  a  year  on  those 
bales.  That  will  be  the  profit  for  the 
year  on  that  little  farmland,  after  it  has 
been  built  up  to  four  acres;  and  it  will 
not  be  built  up  that  far  with  only  $150 
as  the  income  for  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  compare  those  earnings 
with  the  earnings  of  a  man  working  in 
an  industrial  plant  at  $1  an  hour,  the 
lowest  scale  of  wages,  and  working  only 
4  weeks  a  year.  Such  a  person  would 
make  $160. 

Suppose  the  Senate  was  considering  a 
bill  which  provided  that  the  factory 
workers  in  Detroit — the  little  factory 
workers  in  Detroit — shall  not  be  allowed 
to  work  more  than  4  weeks  a  year.  Do 
Senators  think  that  such  a  bill  would 
pass?  The  provision  in  the  bill  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  committee  merely  makes 


certain  that  the  little  people  will  not  be 
smothered.  It  allows  them  to  work  on 
their  own  plan  at  a  bare  minimum — not 
up  to  4  acres  a  year,  no ;  simply  up  to  the 
largest  planted  acreage  in  1  of  the  last  3 
years. 

If  Senators  will  pardon  me  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  illustration,  during  the  depression 

1  represented  a  rather  large  estate  that 
had  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  on 
many,  many  pieces  of  land.  One  of  those 
who  owed  money  to  the  estate  was  a 
Negro  woman  who  had  a  little  farm  of 
about  30  acres.  When  cotton  was  selling 
for  4.8  cents  a  pound,  she  nevertheless 
managed  to  pay  her  taxes  on  the  land, 
and  every  year  she  would  make  some 
kind  of  cash  payment  on  the  interest  or 
principal.  Sometimes  the  payment  was 
as  little  as  $10  a  year.  But  she  hung 
onto  that  land,  she  and  her  children,  and 
finally  paid  out  the  mortgage. 

I  stopped  at  her  farm  not  many 
months  ago.  To  my  amazement,  I  found 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  law, 
that  poor  woman  had  had  her  entire 
homestead  reduced  to  about  2.8  acres. 
The  little  patch  of  land  which  is  left  will 
not  make  2.8  bales  of  cotton. 

The  operation  of  the  law  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  state  actually  is  designed  to  drive 
persons  such  as  that  woman  away  from 
their  land.  It  is  now  proposed  to  say 
that  this  shall  be  a  State  proposition, 
and  to  take  acreage  from  one  State  and 
give  it  to  another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  an  additional 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  provision  in  the 
bill  will  prevent  acres  from  being  taken 
away  from  areas  where  they  should  re¬ 
main.  I  do  not  see  how  Senators  can 
stand  here  and  cut  the  foundation  from 
under  that  vast  group  of  small  farmers, 
and  then  talk  about  displaced  persons  in 
foreign  countries,  foreign  aid,  and  a  host 
of  other  humanitarian  projects,  about 
which  we  hold  ourselves  up  to  the  world 
as  being  so  generous. 

Our  own  displaced  persons  are,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  coming  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  not  asking  for  favors,  not  asking 
for  generosity,  but  asking  for  some  kind 
of  minor,  minimum  protection  whereby 
they  can  continue  to  live  and  to  continue 
to  cultivate  the  land  they  own  and  the 
land  they  love. 

I  appeal  to  every  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  consider  the  merits  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  to  vote  to  keep  in  the  bill  this 
great  humanitarian,  social  principle. 

I  shall  make  one  more  point.  The 
operation  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
would  tend  to  affect  the  historical  basis 
for  the  allotments  for  future  years  in 
each  State.  I  have  an  amendment  al¬ 
ready  prepared,  which  I  intended  to  of¬ 
fer  had  not  this  question  come  up —  and 
I  shall  offer  it  anyway  at  the  proper 
time — providing  that  the  historical  basis 
for  each  State’s  allotment  in  the  years 
hereafter  will  not  be  affected.  Under 
the  present  law  there  is  a  general  migra¬ 
tion,  so  to  speak,  of  acres  from  the  East 
to  the  West.  I  shall  propose  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  bill  which  will 


preserve  the  status  quo  of  the  Western 
States  in  whatever  situation  or  advan¬ 
tage  they  may  now  have  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  law  . 

The  amendment  which  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  does  not  add  a  single  acre 
to  the  national  cotton  acreage;  it  mere¬ 
ly  eliminates  the  mere  pittance  which 
the  small  cotton  farmers  now  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  take  away  a  few 
square  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  Lord’s 
earth  and  would  give  it  to  the  most  help¬ 
less  of  God’s  children.  The  amendment 
would  affect  the  lives  of  approximately 
2  million  persons,  who  are  the  most 
helpless  of  God’s  children.  The  only 
thing  they  would  get  would  be  the  right 
to  plant  cotton  on  the  amount  of  acre¬ 
age  they  had  for  the  past  3  years;  and 
in  no  event  could  they  get  more  than  a 
maximum  of  4  acres. 

These  people  have  no  way  in  which 
to  get  any  money  for  medicine  or  for 
food,  or  with  which  to  pay  their  taxes, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  except  from 
their  little  patches  of  cotton. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  provision 
shall  stay  in  the  bill,  what  State  will  be 
hurt? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No  State  will  be  hurt; 
but  about  2  million  of  the  most  help¬ 
less  of  God’s  children  will  be  helped. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true.  But 
if  no  State  will  be  hurt,  and  no  quota 
will  be  hurt,  why  not  leave  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  I  urge. 
The  matter  was  considered  at  length  in 
the  committee,  and  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  containing  this  provi¬ 
sion. 

In  my  State,  there  are  about  48,000 
cotton  growers  who  have  less  than  4 
acres  each.  Their  families,  including 
their  wives  and  children,  number  in  the 
neighborhood  of  250,000.  They  have  no 
other  way  in  which  to  get  money  except 
by  planting  cotton.  They  do  not  know 
anything  else  to  do. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  the  little 
man.  If  the  United  States  Senate  wants 
to  help  the  little  farmers,  if  he  wants  to 
help  people  who  cannot  help  themselves, 
then  it  will  have  to  stand  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  let  a  few  square  feet  of  the 
surface  of  God’s  earth  be  given  to  aid 
the  most  helpless  of  God’s  children. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator 
say  that  no  State  would  be  hurt  by  this 
provision?  I  do  not  think  he  should 
make  such  a  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Will  not  50,000  acres  be  lost 
in  Texas? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  planters  of  Texas 
will  not  be  hurt  to  the  extent  that  many 
of  the  helpless  people  in  my  State  will 
be  hurt.  Most  of  the  people  in  my 
State  who  operate  the  cotton  farms  are 
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colored  people.  This  provision  is  one 
way  in  which  to  help  them.  If  we  shall 
change  the  law  so  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  economical  to  operate  little  farms, 
those  people  will  be  left  without  an 
avocation  in  life. 

If  anybody  is  going  to  be  hurt,  let 
somebody  other  than  these  little  people 
get  hurt.  Let  the  big  men  give  up  some¬ 
thing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes,  so  that  I  may 
comment  on  the  Senator’s  last  state¬ 
ment.  The  law  of  this  country  allows 
any  State  committee,  which  so  desires, 
to  set  up  a  reserve,  up  to  10  percent, 
to  take  care  of  the  small  farmers.  If 
people’s  hearts  are  bleeding  so  for  the 
small  farmers,  why  not  let  them  bleed 
a  little  bit  before  the  State  committees, 
which  have  refused,  in  many  instances, 
to  make  allotments  to  small  farmers?  I 
think  it  is  pretty  bad  when  it  is  said  that 
this  is  a  proposal  to  give  a  few  acres  to 
a  few  poor  people,  when  all  one  has 
to  do  is  look  at  the  law  and  see  that 
the  State  committees  can  set  aside  those 
acres,  if  they  feel  so  sorry  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers. 

This  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to 
move  acreage  by  a  minimum  acreage 
device. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
provision  remains  in  the  bill,  no  State 
will  lose  enough  acreage  to  injure  the 
cotton  economy  of  that  State.  It  is  true 
that  the  State  of  Texas  would  lose  53,000 
acres  under  the  provision  which  the 
committee  placed  in  the  bill,  but  it  is 
also  true  that,  if  I  remember  the  figures 
correctly,  Texas  would  get  about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  cotton  allotment;  in 
other  words,  40  percent  of  17  million- 
odd-thousand  acres.  Fifty-three  thou¬ 
sand  acres  would  not  mean  anything. 

The  statement  was  made  by  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  that  the  matter  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  State  committees. 
The  fact  is  that  some  States,  like 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
cannot  withhold  enough  acres. 

As  far  as  the  State  of  Mississippi  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  the  provision 
would  be  of  material  benefit,  because  we 
would  gain  just  4,900  acres  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  But  a  social  question  is 
involved.  We  have  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder,  who  cannot  get  enough 
acreage  to  enable  them  to  buy  bread 
and  who  cannot  get  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  provision  would  enable  them 
to  stay  on  the  land  and  earn  their  bread 
in  an  honorable  manner. 

I  repeat,  the  committee  put  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill.  If  the  provision  re¬ 
mains  in  the  bill,  no  State  will  be  ap¬ 
preciably  hurt.  No  single  farmer  will 
be  injured,  in  my  candid  judgment.  But 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little 
people,  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder,  to  whom  the  provision  will  mean 
the  difference  between  bankruptcy  and 
a  living. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
spoken  of  the  loss  which  Texas  would 
sustain.  Texas  has  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  entire  national  allotment. 
If  the  language  as  written  in  the  bill, 
and  as  considered  by  the  committee,  and 
as  put  into  the  bill  by  the  committee, 
remains  in  the  bill,  Texas  will  lose  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  allot¬ 
ment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
so  well  said,  there  are  a  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  and  there  are  a  number  of  States 
that  simply  do  not  have  the  allotment 
to  meet  the  situation  with  its  compelling 
needs.  So  the  committee,  after  weigh¬ 
ing  the  matter,  recognized  the  fact  that 
if  the  provision  were  not  put  in  the  bill, 
there  would  be  displaced  2  million  farm 
people,  and  over  400,000  farms  would  be 
wiped  out.  As  Senators  have  stated  in 
this  debate,  they  are  little  people.  All 
they  have  is  a  small  pittance  of  acreage, 
which  we  are  today  trying  to  hold  for 
them. 

Do  not  forget,  Senators,  if  you  wipe 
out  these  farm  families,  it  also  means  the 
destruction  of  community  churches, 
community  schools,  and  small  commu¬ 
nity  stores.  Not  only  would  the  amend¬ 
ment  wipe  out  farm  families,  but  it 
would  wipe  out  splendid,  God-fearing 
rural  communities  in  many  States.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  these  rural  commun¬ 
ities,  through  the  decades,  have  been 
the  wellsprings  that  have  provided  the 
intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual 
strength  that  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  building  of  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  committee  bill  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  would  care  for  small  cotton 
farmers  having  4  acres  and  less,  in  this 
manner:  It  provides  that  1  percent  of 
the  national  cotton  allotment  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  would  be  used  for 
small  farms  having  4  acres  and  less  of 
cotton  acreage.  When  I  say  “less,”  I 
point  out  that  many  of  the  farms  have 
less  than  4  acres.  A  great  many  of  them 
have  2  acres,  2]/2  acres,  3  acres,  and  3j4 
acres.  The  provision  would  care  for  the 
small  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

In  these  days  and  times,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  our  desire  to  help 
the  little  farmers.  If  anyone  wants  to 
help  the  little  farmer,  he  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  to  do  so  by  voting  against  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  provision. 
The  committee  made  an  extensive  and 
profound  study  of  this  matter,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to 
work  out  the  problem  was  to  have  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  At  one  time  the 
committee  had  before  it  a  proposed 
amendment  to  add  2  percent,  but  some  of 
the  committee  did  not  wish  to  add  too 
much  acreage  to  the  United  States  allot¬ 
ment  and  thus  build  up  our  surpluses. 
The  provision  under  discussion  would  not 
build  up  the  surpluses.  In  my  opinion, 
it  would  cut  down  the  surpluses.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  that  it  will  be  found 
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that  in  this  very  last  year,  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  big  farmers  made 
a  greater  average  amount  an  acre  than 
did  the  small  farmer.  So,  in  a  way,  the 
provision  would  cut  down  the  amount  of 
cotton  which  would  be  produced,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  help  the  little 
farmers  who  need  help.  Goodness 
knows,  they  not  only  need  the  help,  but 
they  need  to  be  encouraged  to  stay  on 
the  farm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  I  urge  Senators  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Georgia  the  re¬ 
maining  time  on  the  amendment,  which 
is  1  minute,  and  I  also  yield  him  4  min¬ 
utes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  am  aware  of  the  forces  that  are  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Senate  at  the  presesnt  time 
so  far  as  the  proposed  legislation  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  have  been  associated  with 
those  who  have  been  defeated  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  propositions.  With  that  I  have  no 
complaint,  but  I  am  heartsick  at  the 
prospect  that  the  provision  now  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

We  have  heard  within  the  past  several 
weeks  statements  and  figures  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people — yea, 
millions — in  this  country  whose  cash  in¬ 
come  is  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  abundance  that  any 
people  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  have 
ever  enjoyed. 

Every  person  affected  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  that  group  whose  cash  income 
is  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  In  this  case 
we  are  dealing,  Mr.  President,  with  per¬ 
sons  whose  cash  dollar  income  is  around 
$300  to  $500  a  year.  We  are  dealing 
with  little  people,  people  who  have  10, 
12,  15,  18,  or  20  acres  of  land,  who  raise 
several  hogs,  have  a  garden  spot,  have 
a  few  hens  and  a  cow,  and  look  to  the 
pittance  they  obtain  from  their  cotton 
to  enable  them  to  clothe  themselves  and 
to  see  to  it  that  their  children  can  hide 
their  nakedness  and  go  to  school. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is,  throughout,  to  complete  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  family-size-farm  opera¬ 
tions,  this  amendment  gives  Senators  a 
chance  to  strike  the  strongest  blow  in 
that  direction.  But  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  family-size  farmer 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of 
America.  I  think  the  family-size  farm¬ 
ers  give  our  Nation  a  spiritual  value 
which  cannot  be  found  in  the  teeming 
cities.  There  is  something  to  the  man 
who  communes  with  God  and  with  na¬ 
ture’s  God  on  the  farm,  that  brings  him 
a  little  closer  to  God.  Some  may  call 
the  section  in  which  those  farmers  live 
the  “Bible  belt,”  if  they  wish.  These 
farmers  are  not  ashamed  of  that  desig¬ 
nation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
will  speed  the  time  when  there  will  be 
no  family-size  farms,  but  only  “farm 
factories”  controlled  by  the  very  rich 
farmers  or  by  the  corporate  farming 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
here  about  doing  something  for  the 
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Negro  people.  I  wish  to  say  that,  inso¬ 
far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  more  than 
half  of  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
this  amendment  are  Negroes.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Colored  People’s  Association  is  not 
raising  its  voice  against  this  amendment 
because  it  has  little  interest  in  that  type 
of  Negro.  But  this  amendment  will 
bring  those  Negro  people  to  an  economic 
problem  that  will  be  insoluble — if  they 
only  have  an  acreage  allotment  of 
1  acre  or  1  y2  acres  of  land.  They  can¬ 
not  possibly  exist  with  so  small  an 
amount  of  land,  and  they  cannot  find 
the  means  with  which  to  clothe  them¬ 
selves.  As  a  result,  they  are  leaving  the 
farms.  Today  they  are  leaving  by  the 
thousands  for  the  towns  and  cities  and 
other  sections  of  the  Nation  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  pressure  on  their  acre¬ 
age  allotments  is  driving  them  from  the 
little  farms  they  have  sacrificed  so  much 
to  be  able  to  own  and  that  afford  them 
their  homes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  force  many  more  of 
those  little  people — by  the  tens  of 
thousands — to  leave  their  small  farms 
where  they  have  developed  their  homes. 
Eventually  those  people  will  be  driven 
onto  the  welfare  rolls,  and  thus  they  will 
cost  the  several  States  and  the  Nation 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Today,  these 
little  people  have  only  enough  to  eke  out 
a  pitiable  existence  with  a  couple  of  hogs, 
a  cow,  and  a  garden  spot  from  which 
they  obtain  much  of  the  food  they  eat, 
and  also  the  means  of  feeding  their  hogs; 
and  this  provision  will  allow  them  a 
pitifully  small  patch  of  cotton  from 
which  they  can  obtain  a  cash  return  of 
$200  or  $300 — sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  clothing  for  themselves  and 
to  have  enough  means  to  prevent  their 
children  from  being  naked. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  as  important, 
a  humanitarian  question  as  has  ever 
confronted  the  Senate.  I  appeal  to  the 
Senate  to  preserve  the  homes  and  liveli¬ 
hood  of  these  little  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  shall  do 
it  in  great  part  because,  as  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  the  law  today  on  the 
statute  books  gives  to  any  State  which 
wishes  to  take  into  consideration  the 
plight  of  the  poor  who  happen  to  be 
farmers,  complete  opportunity  to  right 
the  wrongs  which  may  exist  under  the 
acreage  allotments. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  present  law,  namely,  sub¬ 


section  (e)  of  section  344  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act: 

The  State  acreage  allotment  for  cotton 
shall  be  apportioned  to  counties  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  years  and  conditions  as  is 
applicable  to  the  State  under  subsections  (b) , 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section — 


Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O’Mahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 


Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Stennis 


Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watkins 

Welker 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


Then,  Mr  President,  listen  to  this : 

Provided,  That  the  State  committee  may 
reserve  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  its  State 
acreage  allotment  (15  percent  if  the  State’s 
1948  planted  acreage  was  in  excess  of  1  mil¬ 
lion  acres  and  less  than  half  its  1943  allot¬ 
ment)  which  shall  be  used  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  county  allotments  for  trends  in 
acreage,  for  counties  adversely  affected  by 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings,  or 
for  small  or  new  farms,  or  to  correct  inequi¬ 
ties  in  farm  allotments  and  to  prevent  hard¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  has  been  any 
hardship,  if  inequities  have  occurred 
under  the  national  acreage  allotments,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  its  wisdom  has  given 
authority  to  correct  those  injustices  and 
those  hardships;  and  the  authority  is 
vested  in  the  State  committee  in  every 
State.  There  is  where  the  responsibility 
rests.  That  is  where  it  ought  to  rest. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  wrong  now  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  adopt  the  language  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  bill;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  sound  basis  upon  which  to 
proceed — namely,  to  continue  placing 
the  responsibility  to  correct  inequities 
where  it  is  now,  and  to  indicate  to  the 
States  involved  that  they  have  a  power, 
apparently  an  unused  power,  which  they 
ought  to  exercise. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  brethren  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  wish  to  yield  any 
time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  there  may  be  a  quorum  call, 
without  charging  to  either  side  the  time 
required  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 


the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Aiken 

Douglas 

Jenner 

Allott 

Duff 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Barkley 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Barrett 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Beall 

Ervin 

Knowland 

Bennett 

Flanders 

Kuchel 

Bible 

Fulbright 

Laird 

Bricker 

George 

Langer 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Lehman 

Bush. 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Butler 

Green 

Malone 

Byrd 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Capehart 

Hennings 

Martin,  Iowa 

Case,  N.  J. 

Hickenlooper 

Martin,  Pa. 

Case,  S.  Dak, 

Hill 

McCarthy 

Chavez 

Holland 

McClellan 

Clements 

Hruska 

McNamara 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Millikin 

Curtis 

Ives 

Monroney 

Dirksen 

Jackson 

Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  another  clarifying  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  would  insure  that  each 
State  would  preserve,  under  the  present 
law,  its  historical  basis  for  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  each  year.  Under  the  present  law, 
there  is  a  natural  migration  of  acres  from 
East  to  West.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
those  interested  in  the  committee  pro¬ 
vision  to  change  that  in  the  slightest. 
So  if  this  provision  remains  in  the  bill, 
I  shall  immediately  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  contested, 
and  which  will  preserve  the  status  of 
every  State,  so  that  it  will  not  lose,  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  we  call  the  his¬ 
torical  basis  upon  which  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  are  to  be  figured  each  year  here- 
fif  ter 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rules  of 
the  game  under  which  cotton  acreage  is 
divided  among  the  cotton-producing 
States  should  be  changed  except  in  a  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  bill.  We  have  before  us  a 
farm  bill. 

I  can  understand  the  deep  concern  of 
my  friends  over  helping  the  little  farmer. 
I  would  be  more  impressed  with  their 
argument  if  they  helped  the  little  farmer 
out  of  the  allotments  they  get  for  their 
States,  instead  of  being  willing  to  help 
the  little  farmers  of  their  States  out  of 
an  allotment  taken  away  from  my  State. 

As  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  the  desire  to  help  the 
little  farmer  results  in  taking  74,000 
acres  away  from  Texas,  and  giving  back 
20,000.  So  there  is  a  net  change  of  more 
than  50,000  acres  to  help  the  little 
farmer.  In  a  10-year  period  that  would 
amount  to  more  than  half  a  million 
acres.  If  that  is  to  be  done,  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  an  acreage  allotment  bill. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  California. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  many  other 
States.  I  hope  the  Anderson  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted. 

Our  State  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton- 
producing  States.  We  have  tried  to 
take  reasonably  good  care  of  our  small 
farmers  in  our  State  allotment.  We  do 
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not  think  we  should  be  penalized  because 
some  other  State  refuses  to  take  care 
of  its  small  farmers  and  comes  here  at 
the  last  minute  saying,  “Let  us  reach 
over  into  our  neighbor’s  backyard  and 
take  away  some  of  his  allotment,  to  take 
care  of  our  small  farmers.” 

Half  a  dozen  or  more  States  would 
benefit  by  the  provision  in  the  bill.  I 
think  it  is  unsound.  I  think  it  is  unfair. 
I  hope  the  Anderson  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  is  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson], 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  that  someone 
yield  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  any  Senator  will  charge  the 
Senator  from  Florida  with  having  been 
unkind  to  the  great  States  of  California 
and  Texas,  because  he  stood  on  this  floor 
for  a  great  many  days  in  the  fight  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  so-called  tidelands  bill,  which 
has  poured  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  treasuries  of  those  States. 
It  did  not  pour  such  money  into  the 
treasury  of  Florida,  because  there  are 
no  known  oil  or  gas  reserves  in  my  State. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned  a 
provision  such  as  is  now  contained  in 
the  bill  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  small  cottongrowers.  Those  are  the 
only  kind  of  cottongrowers  we  have  in 
Florida.  We  do  not  have  any  big  cot¬ 
tongrowers  in  our  State.  We  have  only 
37,000  acres  in  our  allotment,  and  by  di¬ 
viding  that  among  our  seven-thousand- 
odd  cotton  farmers  it  would  mean  an 
average  allotment  of  about  5  acres  per 
farmer. 

We  have  used  our  10-percent  State 
reserve  in  the  way  prescribed  in  an 
effort  to  take  care  of  distress  cases  and 
small  farms  but  the  available  acreage 
was  wholly  inadequate.  We  come  here 
pleading  for  what  we  are  entitled  to 
have.  We  believe  that  the  problem 
should  be  looked  at  as  a  national  prob¬ 
lem,  because  if  our  small  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  should  go  on  relief  the  burden  will 
fall  partly  on  the  whole  country.  We 
do  not  come  as  mendicants,  because  we 
pay  much  more  than  our  per  capita 
share  in  Federal  taxes.  We  suggest  that 
this  is  a  national  problem,  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  committee’s  action  will 
be  sustained  and  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  will  not  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
I  believe  there  exists  a  problem  in  the 
several  States  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  with  regard  to  small 
farmers,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  my  colleague,  the  way  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  small  farmer  is  by  the 


allotment  committees  in  the  several 
States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  We  should  not 
make  a  substantial  change  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  acreage  allotments  relative  to  cot¬ 
ton  as  it  affects  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  briefly  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  spoke 
about  the  States  taking  care  of  the 
small  farmers.  Does  he  not  know  that 
in  more  than  one  county  in  my  State, 
as  in  many  other  States,  there  are  not 
enough  acres  under  the  present  allot¬ 
ment  law  to  give  every  farmer  in  that 
county  the  minimum  that  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about,  because  there  just  are  not 
enough  acres,  and  there  are  so  many 
small  farmers?  The  acreage  has  been 
reduced  so  low  that  there  are  not  enough 
acres  available. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  problem 
should  be  solved  where  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  should  be  solved;  namely, 
in  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  if  he  could 
tell  me  how  we  could  divide  the  acreage 
in  North  Carolina  and  cure  the  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  North  Carolina  situation  is  bad, 
but  that  is  not  the  only  bad  situation. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  cure  the  situation  at  the  local  level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  It  is  impossible 
to  hear  what  Senators  say. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  all  time 
been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
only  remaining  time  is  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  vote  now  comes  directly  on  the 
Anderson  amendment,  which  would 
strike  out  the  provision  in  the  bill  in¬ 
serted  by  the  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or¬ 
dered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 


Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  FrearL 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bender]  is  necessarily  absent  and  on 
this  vote  he  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays,  43,  as  follows: 

yeas — 46 


Aiken 

Curtis 

Martin,  Pa. 

Allott 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Anderson 

Duff 

Millikin 

Barkley 

Dworshak 

Monroney 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Payne 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Potter 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Purtell 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Smith,  Maine 

Bush 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Butler 

Kerr 

Symington 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Welker 

Chavez 

Lehman 

Wiley 

Clements 

Malone 

Cotton 

Martin,  Iowa 

NAYS — 43 

Barrett 

Ives 

Neuberger 

Byrd 

Jackson 

O'Mahoney 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jenner 

Pastore 

Douglas 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Ellender 

Laird 

Schoeppel 

Ervin 

Langer 

Scott 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

George 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McNamara 

Thye 

Green 

Morse 

Williams 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Young 

Hill 

Murray 

Holland 

Neely 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bender 

Frear 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Daniel 

Long 

So  Mr.  Anderson’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  “3-6-56-D,”  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  30,  be¬ 
tween  lines  17  and  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

LIMITATION  ON  IMPORTS  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  310.  If  at  the  beginning  of  any  calen¬ 
dar  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter¬ 
mines  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  any  agricul¬ 
ture  commodity  in  the  United  States,  no 
such  commodity,  including  products  com¬ 
posed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  such 
commodity,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  en¬ 
tered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during 
any  such  calendar  year  which  would  cause 
the  total  quantity  of  such  commodity  en¬ 
tered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during 
any  such  calendar  year,  to  exceed  the  annual 
average  for  imports  of  such  commodity  en¬ 
tered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during 
the  3  years  immediately  preceding  such  cal¬ 
endar  year. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  curtail  imports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the  level  of  the 
previous  3-year  average,  for  commodities 
which  are  in  surplus.  We  have  greatly 
increased  some  of  our  imports  in  recent 
years.  Imports  of  pork  products  have 
increased  in  the  past  2  years.  Over  the 
years  we  have  imported  a  great  deal  of 
grain.  During  the  past  5-year  period  we 
have  imported  half  a  billion  bushels  of 
feed  grains. 

The  half  billion  bushels  of  feed  grain 
which  were  imported  were  not  needed. 
We  already  had  all  we  needed.  The  im¬ 
ports  greatly  contributed  to  our  surpluses 
of  grains,  and  lowered  the  price  of  feed 
grains.  Lower  feed  grain  prices  in  turn 
are  largely  responsible  for  present  meat 
surpluses. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1954-55,  1,497,000,- 
000  bushels  of  oats  were  produced,  but 
only  about  300  million  bushels  of  this 
oats  reached  the  terminal  markets.  Our 
imports  for  that  year  were  20  million 
bushels.  Thus,  7  percent  of  all  the  oats 
reaching  the  terminal  markets  were  of 
foreign  origin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  a  table  relating  to  the  total 
production  and  the  imports  of  oats  and 
barley  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1954-55 

Oats:  Bushels 

Total  production _  1,  497,  000,  000 

Left  tbe  farm  to  commer¬ 
cial  channels _  300,  000,  000 

Imports -  20,  000,  000 

About  7  percent  of  the  oats  on  the  United 
States  market  were  of  foreign  origin. 
Barley:  Bushels 

Total  production _  371,  000,  000 

Left  the  farm  to  commercial 

channels -  125,  000,  000 

Imports -  24,  000,  000 

About  20  percent  of  the  barley  on  the 
United  States  market  was  of  foreign  origin. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
give  the  figures  on  rye? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  on  rye. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  infor- 
matiton  is  that  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  of  rye  in  the  fiscal  year  year 
1954-55  was  21,861,000  bushels.  The 
importations  were  3,448,000.  Even  as 
against  the  total  amount,  that  is  better 
than  15  percent;  it  is  almost  16  percent 
of  the  rye  imports.  But  if  we  eliminate 
from  the  amount  which  goes  to  market 
that  which  is  fed,  the  percentage  of  rye 
imported  would  be  tremendously  high. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  later  figures  are 
available  than  those  given  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota.  Last  year  we 
raised  about  23  million  bushels  of  rye, 
and  imported  12  million  bushels. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Last 
year? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes.  I  obtained  those 
figures  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  a  hearing  before  the  committee. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  glad 
to  have  that  information,  because  it 
points  up  the  real  problem  to  which  the 
amendment  is  directed. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  barley  is  in  an 
even  worse  situation.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year,  371  million  bushels  of  barley 
were  produced  in  the  United  States.  Of 
that  amount,  125  million  bushels  reached 
the  terminal  markets.  Imports  of  barley 
into  the  United  States  were  24  million 
bushels,  or  20  percent  of  all  the  barley 
reaching  the  terminal  markets  was  of 
foreign  origin.  Whenever  20  percent  of 
any  commodity  reaching  the  terminal 
markets  is  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  bound  to 
have  a  serious  and  adverse  affect  on  the 
cash  price  of  that  commodity. 

The  main  purpose  of  introducing  the 
amendment  is  that  if  the  soil  bank  works, 
it  is  thought  it  will,  and  if  it  increases  the 
price  of  agricultural  commodities,  there 
will  be  more  trouble  with  imports  in  the 
future  than  there  is  now. 

What  the  amendment  does  it  to  limit 
the  imports  of  any  commodity  which  is 
in  surplus  to  the  average  amount  of  the 
importations  of  the  previous  3  years.  I 
think  most  Senators  are  familiar  with  the 
situation. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  the  House 
may  object  to  an  amendment  which  has 
to  do  with  imports.  I  have  consulted 
with  our  legislative  counsel,  and  they 
have  prepared  a  memorandum  for  me. 
They  believe  the  amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  legislative  counsel  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  for  Senator  Young 

This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  your 
inquiry  as  to  whether  an  amendment  drafted 
in  this  office  for  you  to  S.  3183,  now  pending 
before  the  Senate,  is  objectionable  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  a  bill  for  raising  revenue 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional 


provision  that  ‘‘all  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives”  (art.  I,  sec.  7,  clause  1). 

The  time  element  involved  prohibits  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  question,  and 
therefore,  any  conclusion  reached  in  this 
memorandum  must  necessarily  rest  upon 
cursory  research. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  question  is  a  revenue  measure  which 
may  not  originate  in  the  Senate,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  not  only  to  determine  what  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  is,  but  also  how  the 
amendment  proposes  to  accomplish  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

“Sec.  310.  If  at  the  beginning  of  any  cal¬ 
endar  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  any  agri- 
cutlure  commodity  in  the  United  States,  no 
such  commodity,  including  products  com¬ 
posed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  such 
commodity,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during  any 
such  calendar  year  which  would  cause  the 
total  quantity  of  such  commodity  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during  any 
such  calendar  year,  to  exceed  the  annual 
average  for  imports  of  such  commodity 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  dur¬ 
ing  the  3  years  immediately  preceding  such 
calendar  year.” 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  limit,  by  a  specified  formula,  the  quanti¬ 
tative  imports  of  certain  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  This  action  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on 
such  commodities  when  the  imports  of  such 
commodities  reach  a  certain  predetermined 
limit. 

Bills  which  impose  taxes  upon  the  people, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  which  lay  duties  or 
excises,  are  clearly  revenue  bills.  However, 
bills  for  other  purposes,  which  only  inci¬ 
dentally  create  revenue,  are  not  always  held 
to  be  revenue  bills  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution. 

Assuming,  as  would  appear  to  be  obvious, 
that  no  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
amendment  in  question  has  a  primary  pur¬ 
pose  “raising  revenue,”  the  remaining  possi¬ 
ble  contention  is  that  by  imposing  a  limita¬ 
tion  upon  the  imports  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  customs  and  duties  from  the  im¬ 
ports  of  such  commodities  will  be  reduced, 
thereby  making  the  amendment  a  provision 
relating  to  revenue  within  the  purview  of 
the  above  cited  constitutional  provision. 

No  authority  directly  on  the  point  has  been 
found.  However,  Story  says  in  discussing  the 
revenue  clause  of  the  Constitution:  “*  *  * 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  power  already 
suggested  abundantly  proves  that  it  has 
been  confined  to  bills  to  levy  taxes  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  has  not  been 
understood  to  extend  to  bills  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  may  incidentally  create  rev¬ 
enue.”  (I  Story  on  the  Constitution  (fifth 
edition)  sec.  880.) 

There  have  been  at  least  two  Supreme 
Court  cases  sustaining  measures  originating 
in  the  Senate  under  the  so-called  doctrine 
of  “incidental  purpose.”  In  Twin  City  Bank 
v.  Nebeker  (1897)  (167  U.  S.  196) ,  it  was  held 
that  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  notes  of  national  banks,  upon  their 
deposits,  and  upon  their  capital  stock,  by  an 
act  the  primary  purpose  of  which  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  national  currency,  did  not  make  the 
act  a  revenue  law.  The  Court,  therefore, 
held  that  the  act  was  not  open  to  objection 
because  it  had  originated  in  the  Senate  as 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  was  merely  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  act.  An¬ 
other  case  illustrating  the  same  point  is 
Millard  v.  Roberts  (1906)  (202  U.  S.  429).  In 
this  case  the  statute  authorized  payments  to 
certain  railroads  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  elevating  tracks,  the  construction  of  a 
station,  and  other  improvements,  the  cost  to 
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be  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Court 
dismissed  the  argument  that  the  act  was 
unconstitutional  as  having  originated  in  the 
Senate  by  briefly  citing  the  Twin  City  Bank 
case  and  adding  that  “Whatever  taxes  are 
imposed  are  but  means  for  the  purposes  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  act.”  Here  again  the  provision 
for  the  tax  was  merely  an  incidental  provi¬ 
sion. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  such 
opinions  have  not  been  looked  upon  with 
favor  in  at  least  one  instance.  Commenting 
on  one  of  these  cases,  Twin  City  Bank  v. 
Nebeker,  Judge  Hough  in  his  opinion  in 
Hubbard  v.  Lowe  (1915)  (226  Fed.  135) ,  hold¬ 
ing  unconstitutional  the  first  Cotton  Futures 
Act  because  it  was  a  tax  measure  and  had 
originated  in  the  Senate,  observed:  “It  has 
sometimes  required  a  good  deal  of  mental 
strain  to  demonstrate  that  some  piece  of 
legislation  originating  in  the  Senate  was  not 
'a  bill  for  raising  revenue’.” 

A  circuit  court  of  appeals  case,  Bertelsen 
v.  White  (1933)  (65  F.  (2d)  719),  contains 
language  which  indicates  that  the  court  finds 
significant  the  fact  that  the  section  there 
in  question,  section  23  of  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  Act  of  June  5,  1920,  which  altered  the 
method  of  ascertaining  the  net  income  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  war-profits  and  excess-profits 
taxes  imposed  by  title  III  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1918,  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
revenue  rather  tahn  raising  it.  The  court 
held  that  although  section  23  amended  title 
III,  section  301  (b),  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  of  1918,  it  did  not  thereby  become  a 
revenue  measure  since  the  amendment  was 
only  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  which 
was  to  establish  an  American  merchant 
marine. 

It  is  believed  that  even  though  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  question  might  have  an  effect  upon 
customs  and  duties  and  might  have  the  effect 
of  imposing  an  embargo,  such  effects  are  so 
remote  and  incidental  to  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  that  they  cannot  logically  be 
said  to  have  the  result  of  making  the  amend¬ 
ment  a  revenue  measure  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitutional  provision  requiring  such 
measures  to  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Regardless  of  opinion  and  precedent  the 
House  might  object  to  the  amendment  if 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  may  be  safely 
said  without  citing  authority  that  the  House 
jealously  guards  its  prerogative  as  to  revenue 
legislation,  and  if  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amendment  in  question  is  a  revenue 
measure  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  it  would  no  doubt  insist  that  no  such 
measure  might  originate  in  the  Senate.  It 
would  only  be  speculation  on  our  part  to 
say  what  the  position  of  the  House  would 
be  in  this  case;  however,  it  is  felt  that  the 
amendment  here  under  consideration  is  not 
a  bill  for  raising  revenue  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitutional  provision  and  may, 
therefore,  properly  originate  in  the  Senate. 

Respectfully, 

Hugh  C.  Evans, 
Assistant  Counsel. 

March  6,  1956. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  legislative  counsel  of 
the  Senate  believes  the  amendment  is 
germane,  I  want  the  Senate  to  know 
there  is  a  possibility  the  House  might 
return  the  bill  if  the  amendment  were 
included  by  the  Senate  and  were  retained 
by  the  House  conferees.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  harm  would  be  done  by  approv¬ 
ing  the  amendment.  It  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  curbing  the  unnecessary  im¬ 
portation  of  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  already  in  surplus. 

If  the  soil  bank  works,  as  it  is  believed 
it  will  work,  and  if  it  raises  the  prices  of 


commodities  to  90  percent  or  100  percent 
of  parity,  we  shall  have  more  trouble 
with  imports  than  we  have  had  before. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  last  5  years  or 
more,  the  importation  of  agricultural 
commodities  into  the  United  States  has 
been  on  the  increase.  Exports  have  de¬ 
creased  from  what  they  were  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator,  of  course, 
is  aware  of  the  fact,  is  he  not,  that  we 
were  getting  $1.80  for  rye  until  12  million 
bushels  of  rye  came  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  The  price  of  rye 
then  went  down  to  about  70  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  My  distinguished  col¬ 
league  is  absolutely  correct.  The  cash 
price  of  rye  at  present  is  below  the  sup¬ 
port  levels.  It  would  not  at  all  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  cash  price  of  rye  to  be  below 
the  support  levels  if  we  had  only  sense 
enough  to  curtail  our  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  tables  relating 
to  imports  of  feed  grains  and  also  the 
imports  of  pork  and  pork  products  and 
beef  and  veal  and  their  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Grain  imports  in  millions 
[Fiscal  or  marketing  years] 


1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

(esti¬ 

mate) 

68.  6 

79.  7 

20.0 

20.0 

24.  9 

38.3 

24. 1 

25.0 

5.6 

13.4 

3.4 

3.0 

20.4 

4.3 

2.9 

3.0 

21.6 

5.5 

4.4 

4.0 

(Information  obtained  from  Schaefner — USDA.) 


Pork  and  pork  product  imports  ( except 
lard) 

[Calendar  years] 


Pounds 

1953  _  146,  026,  000 

1954  _  170,  327,  000 

1955;  January -November _  150,456,000 


Beef  and  veal  imports  (including  beef -veal 
products ) 

[Calendar  years] 


Pounds 

1953  -  160,099,000 

1954  -  125,  692,  000 

1955;  January-November _  111,601,000 


Source;  Jaffe  Livestock  and  Meat  Products 
Division,  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  USDA. 

TRIP  LEASING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  1 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
shortly  come  up  on  the  Senate  floor, 
following  completion  of  action  on  the 
farm  parity  bill,  an  important  piece  of 
legislation,  S.  898 — commonly  referred 
to  as  the  trip  leasing  bill. 

I  bring  up  this  matter  now,  while  the 
farm  bill  is  under  debate,  because  it  is 
really  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  program 
for  the  protection  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation. 
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It  is  designed  to  preserve,  by  statute, 
the  right  of  farmers,  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations,  private  carriers,  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  haulers,  to  lease  their  trucks 
to  authorized  motor  carriers,  for  back 
hauls,  and  for  other  short  periods  of 
time,  rather  than  having  to  return  empty 
in  the  direction  of  the  areas  where  their 
trucks  are  usually  based. 

A  bill  of  this  nature  has  been  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  proposed  imposing  on  the 
part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  of  a  30-day  minimum  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  length  of  time  for  which  a 
truck  might  be  leased.  And,  so,  there  is  a 
continuing  threat  that  unless  a  clear 
policy  is  established  by  statute,  the  ICC 
might,  at  will,  reinstate  such  an  arbi¬ 
trary  limitation,  or  even  a  more  stringent 
one,  as  applied  to  trucks  hauling  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  raise  this  issue, 
while  the  present  farm  parity  bill  is 
under  debate,  because  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  assuring  a  fair  break  for  the 
farmer.  Trip  leasing,  such  as  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  S.  898,  not  only  promotes  econ¬ 
omy  in  transportation  charges  for  the 
movement  of  farm  goods  from  farm  to 
consumer,  but  it  also  results  in  efficient 
and  full  utilization  of  equipment,  and  in 
balanced  operations  for  both  the  lessor 
and  lessee  motor  carriers. 

The  bill  would  not  effect  any  changes 
in  present  trip  leasing  practices.  It 
would,  however,  wisely  make  certain  by 
law  that  in  the  future  the  ICC  does  not 
put  into  effect  any  harmful  regulation 
such  as  it  has  attempted  in  the  past. 

I  point  out  that  favoring  this  legisla¬ 
tion  are  such  splendid  groups  as  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  and  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  together  with  the 
Dairy  Industry  Committee.  The  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  favor 
it;  the  National  Potato  Council  favors 
it;  the  National  Livestock  Producers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  American  Association  of  Nursery¬ 
men — and  many  others. 

I  point  out  further  that  if  we  are  to 
be  consistent  in  passing  the  present  farm 
parity  bill,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  pass  a 
bill  which  will  also  help  the  farmer  and 
the  farm  co-op. 

My  State  of  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the 
great  cooperative  States  of  the  Union, 
and  I  have  been  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Homer  L.  Brinkley,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  vigorously  endorsing  this 
measure  and  analyzing  it  most  carefully 
and  objectively. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  too,  a  great  many 
representative  messages  from  my  State. 
For  example,  there  is  a  message  from 
one  of  our  most  prominent  businessmen, 
active  in  civic  affairs  and  in  constructive 
political  work.  He  points  out  that 
“trucks  hauling  products  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  such  as  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  so 
forth,  to  the  East,  pick  up  under  lease 
arrangement  seafood  and  other  products 
from  the  East  to  haul  back  to  Wisconsin. 
This  gives  them  a  payload  in  both  di¬ 
rections,  and  makes  it  cheaper  for  the 
shippers.” 
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He  goes  on  to  point  out: 

If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  the  ICC  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  farm  people  and  their  carriers  from 
returning  to  Wisconsin  with  a  payload. 

And  he  concludes: 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  Wis¬ 
consin  to  have  this  bill  passed,  and  urge  you 
to  vote  for  it. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  text  of  a  wire 
from  the  Antigo,  Wisconsin  Truckers 
Association,  urging  strong  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Charles  Cruezinger,  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Potato  Association,  has 
telegraphed  he  similarly. 

As  a  sample  of  other  businessmen  sup¬ 
porting  it,  Mr.  Roy  J.  Denson,  of  the 
Perfect  Seal  Manufacturing  Co.,  has 
wired: 

Small  business  firms,  such  as  ours  along 
with  all  the  agricultural  groups  such  as 
farmers,  fishermen,  fuel  and  food  processors, 
will  be  greatly  aided  in  their  fight  for  sur¬ 
vival  by  the  passage  of  the  trip  lease  bill, 
S.  898.  I  sincerely  hope  you  can  throw  your 
great  prestige  into  the  fight  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill  and  thus  against  the  railroad 
and  giant  trucking  concerns  who  are  fighting 
so  hard  against  this  bill. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  in  favorably  report¬ 
ing  the  bill  out  should  be  followed. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  June 
24,  1953,  overwhelmingly  passed  a  bill 
of  this  nature.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
Senate  did  not  take  final  action  at  that 
time.  Now  the  House  is  awaiting  our 
Senate  decision,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
the  Senate  will  soon  act  accordingly. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  time 
to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  exactly  the  way  in  which 
to  handle  this  situation.  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 
provides  authority  for  limiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  price-supported  crops, 
when  such  imports  would  impair  the 
support  program. 

The  amendment  goes  beyond  price- 
supported  commodities  and  provides  a 
completely  rigid  formula  for  import  re¬ 
strictions. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  trouble 
about  imports.  They  are  not  closely  con¬ 
trolled.  In  2  years,  or  so,  there  were  66 
million  bushels  of  wheat  imported, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  imported. 
The  importation  was  really  in  violation 
of  the  law.  Large  quantities  of  other 
grains  were  imported.  However,  that 
condition  has  been  tightened  in  the  last 
2  years.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  edible 
wheat  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  above  the  800,000  bushel  importa¬ 
tion  limitation.  The  importation  of 
oats  has  been  pretty  well  stopped.  I 
know  the  people  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  used  to  go  to  Can¬ 
ada  to  get  oats;  now  they  get  oats  from 
Ohio  and  other  States  of  the  Middle 
West. 


I  do  not  know  about  rye.  I  suppose 
we  produce  all  the  rye  we  need,  any¬ 
way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  amendment 
could  best  be  handled  through  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  22,  which  are  workable 
if  enforced.  The  fact  that  they  were 
not  enforced  a  few  years  ago  should  not 
react  against  the  law  itself.  I  think  sec¬ 
tion  22  is  now  being  invoked.  I  do  not 
see  any  need  to  include  the  amendment 
in  the  bill.  I  appreciate  the  purpose 
and  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  connection  with  the 
matter  of  rye,  we  had  a  hearing  before 
the  committee.  We  tried  to  have  sec¬ 
tion  22  invoked.  We  waited  7  months 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  would  act, 
even  though  we  had  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  rye  selling  at  below 
the  support  level? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes.  In  other  words, 
the  cash  price  was  70  cents,  as  was 
stated  by  my  colleague.  Twelve  million 
bushels  of  rye  came  into  this  country 
before  the  President  stopped  it.  Of 
course,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  simply  bought  that  rye,  at  a  loss 
to  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  so  little  rye  in 
any  form  consumed  in  Vermont  that  I 
do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  know 
about  the  importation  of  oats  and  feed 
wheat.  They  were  brought  very  much 
under  control.  Now  we  are  using  do¬ 
mestic,  rather  than  Canadian  crops  for 
feed,  as  we  used  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  Then  I  shall  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  MxjndtI. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  im¬ 
ports  of  oats  during  the  last  2  or  3  years 
have  greatly  decreased.  That  has  hap¬ 
pened  for  two  reasons.  One  reason  is 
that  our  domestic  price  is  cheaper.  A 
second  reason  is  that  the  Canadian  oat 
crop  was  much  smaller.  Barley  imports 
are  on  the  increase,  and  20  percent  of 
the  barley  which  reaches  the  terminal 
markets  is  of  foreign  origin. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  we  are  now  get¬ 
ting  our  oats  in  the  United  States,  not 
only  because  the  price  in  the  United 
States  is  better,  but  because  the  quality 
of  the  oats  produced  in  the  United  States 
has  been  improving  in  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  One  reason  why  Canadian  oats 
were  bought  in  past  years  was  that  the 
heavy,  crinkly  oats  could  be  bought  at 
a  better  price.  That  situation  seems  to 
have  been  straightened  out.  We  in  the 
Northeast  part  of  the  country  are  using 
high-quality  domestic  oats. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MundtI. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  who  is  one  of  the  most  consistent 
and  constructive  battlers  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 


the  cause  of  agriculture  in  the  Midwest 
and  throughout  America.  I  wish  to  say 
I  am  mighty  happy  to  be  associated  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  in  the  preparation  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  amendment,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been 
concerned  with  this  agricultural  bill  for 
these  many  long  weeks  and  months. 

The  amendment  is  something  that 
strikes  at  the  problem  of  surpluses,  and 
strikes,  in  a  sensible  and  logical  manner, 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  simply 
says,  “Surely,  the  surpluses  of  America’s 
agricultural  products  are  big  enough 
now  without  having  to  import  trouble 
and  import  surpluses  and  products 
which,  in  short  order,  will  magnify  our 
problem.” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  proposal  treats  the  importer  more 
generously  than  it  does  our  own  farm¬ 
ers.  The  importers  are  not  frozen  at 
the  average  level  of  the  last  3  years.  Are 
they? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
treat  the  importer  much  more  gen¬ 
erously  than  we  treat  the  American 
farmer,  because  the  foreign  exporter 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  tax  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  price  support  which  he  needs; 
but  the  American  farmer,  just  like  every 
other  American  citizen,  is  subject  to 
taxes.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  by 
the  amendment  is  make  this  the  agri¬ 
cultural  bill  of  1956  for  the  American 
farmer,  instead  of  the  agricultural  bill 
of  1956  for  farmers  and  exporters  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

There  just  is  not  any  way  that  we  are 
going  to  find  dollars  enough,  or  a  way  in 
which  we  can  mint  or  mine  money 
enough  for  the  United  States  to  provide 
price  floors  for  all  the  farm  products  of 
the  world.  Until  we  stop  trying  to  do 
that,  until  we  recognize  the  utter  futility 
of  asking  people  all  over  our  country  to 
pay  taxes  for  a  price  support  program 
for  the  Canadian  grain  farmer,  for  the 
Danish  producer  of  butter  and  hams, 
for  the  Argentine  farmer,  for  farmers 
and  exporters  from  every  area,  we  are 
never  going  to  solve  the  problem  of 
American  surpluses.  We  may  as  well 
spend  our  time  spitting  in  the  sea;  we 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  support 
farm  prices  around  the  world. 

We  are  pretty  rich  and  we  have  pretty 
good  tax  collectors.  They  collect  a  lot 
of  money.  But  they  will  not  be  able  to 
collect  it  as  fast  as  we  shall  spend  it  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  have 
a  price  support  program  for  everything 
farmers  can  produce  in  any  country 
anywhere. 

The  soil  bank  program  is  designed  to 
increase  farm  prices.  We  hope  it  will. 
We  believe  it  will.  To  the  degree  that 
the  program  works,  it  is  going  to  in¬ 
crease  the  prices  of  farm  products.  To 
the  degree  that  it  increases  the  prices 
of  farm  products  and  works,  it  is  going 
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to  attract  additional  imports  from 
abroad.  And  to  the  degree  it  does  that, 
we  intensify  the  silly  process,  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  for  well  over  10 
years,  of  trying  to  run  a  price  support 
program  for  the  American  farmers  and 
an  import  market  for  world  products  at 
the  same  time. 

This  is  about  our  only  chance  to  put 
economic  sanity  in  the  struggle  against 
the  problem  of  surpluses,  and  to  do 
something  sensible  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  Not  much 
has  been  said  about  him.  We  have  been 
talking  about  the  American  farmer.  Yet 
we  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on  the 
largesse  of  the  American  taxpayer  to 
foot  the  bill,  which  is  going  to  be  sizable. 
That  is  proper  since  this  is  a  national 
problem,  but  we  should  not  waste  our 
money.  But,  as  we  begin,  we  should  at 
least  write  rules  of  the  game  that  will 
work,  and  not  rules  of  the  game  which 
have  built  into  them  a  breaking  mech¬ 
anism,  because  imports  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  force  prices  down  and  to  put 
immediate  and  effective  brakes  on  any 
upward  trends. 

If  there  ever  has  been  an  amendment 
offered,  during  the  debate  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  bill,  which  should  be  agreed  to 
overwhelmingly,  it  is  this  one.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5  min¬ 
utes?  • 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  26  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  say  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  seeing  things 
when  he  says  he  is  worried  about  the 
imports  of  Danish  butter.  We  do  not 
import  into  this  country  any  Danish 
butter. 

If  imports  to  be  made  in  the  future 
are  restricted  to  the  average  annual  im¬ 
ports  during  the  last  3  years,  the  great 
agricultural  States  east  of  Ohio  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  import  any  oats  at 
all,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  need 
them,  so  long  as  there  is  an  available 
supply  in  this  country,  and  no  matter 
at  what  price  the  oats  are  held.  The 
amendment  would  have  a  very  bad 
effect 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
first  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  and  ask  if  the  amendment  is 
germane,  as  it  deals  with  imports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  of  this  body  and  the 
precedents  of  the  other  body,  the  matter 
would  be  referred  to  the  membership 
for  a  decision.  If  the  Senator  makes  a 
point  of  order,  under  the  precedents  it 
will  be  referred  to  the  membership  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 


would  affect  revenue,  and  therefore  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  point  of  order  is  made,  it  will  have 
to  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  such  case,  will  not 
the  same  rule  apply  here  as  applies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  namely, 
that  if  a  point  of  order  is  to  be  raised 
against  an  amendment,  it  cannot  be 
raised  until  the  time  available  on  the 
amendment  has  been  fully  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
the  point  of  order  will  not  be  in  order 
until  all  time  available  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  either  been  used  or  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  I  understand  that 
the  point  of  order  is  not  now  in  order; 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  the  point  of  order  is  not  now 
in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
say  that  the  amendment  would  seriously 
restrict  imports  in  the  future,  and  the 
time  might  come  when  we  would  very 
badly  need  those  imports,  even  though 
there  might  be  an  adequate  supply  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  price  could 
be  held  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  interested  in 
what  the  Senator  says  about  our  holding 
umbrellas  over  other  countries.  We  have 
done  that,  we  have  held  a  90-percent 
umbrella  over  them  until  we  have  lost 
our  business  to  those  countries.  One 
reason  why  I  have  not  supported  high 
supports  more  than  I  have  is  that  I  felt 
that  they  encouraged  greatly  increased 
production  and  imports  from  other 
countries. 

But  I  think  that  in  the  event  of 
possible  contingencies  this  amendment 
would  practically  work  hardships  upon 
the  dairymen  in  the  Northeast  and  those 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  California  and  possibly 
other  feed-consuming  States  of  the  West. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  senior  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  way  Can¬ 
ada  takes  care  of  her  farmers  and  the 
way  the  United  States  takes  care  of  the 
farmers  of  our  country.  A  year  ago  I 
got  in  touch  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Morse;  and  it  was 
entirely  agreed  that  we  would  get  200,000 
bushels  of  Selkirk  wheat,  which  was  so 
badly  needed  in  North  Dakota  for  seed. 
Agreement  had  been  reached  with  Ot¬ 
tawa  to  import  the  wheat.  Then,  over¬ 
night,  an  embargo  was  declared  by  Can¬ 
ada  on  Selkirk  wheat.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  some  Selkirk  wheat  in  this 
country;  but  the  effect  of  that  develop¬ 
ment  was  to  ,  raise  the  price  to  7,  8,  or  9 
dollars  a  bushel.  In  various  parts  of 
North  Dakota  the  farmers  paid  7,  8,  or  9 
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dollars  a  bushel,  and  in  some  cases  $10 
a  bushel,  for  Selkirk  wheat. 

We  had  a  magnificent  crop.  The  seed 
was  certified;  and  the  farmers  proceeded 
to  raise  the  wheat  from  the  seed  last 
spring. 

But  now  we  suddenly  find  Canada 
exporting  to  the  United  States  680,000 
bushels,  and  selling  it  at  between  $2.35 
and  $2.50  a  bushel. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Our  average  importa¬ 
tion  of  oats  for  the  last  3  years  has 
been  39  million  bushels.  The  estimated 
importation  for  this  fiscal  year  is  20 
million  bushels.  So  the  people  of  the 
United  States  could  import  more  next 
year  than  they  are  importing  this  year. 
The  amendment  affects  only  commod¬ 
ities  which  are  in  surplus  supply,  and 
limits  imports  to  the  average  of  the 
previous  3  years. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  may  say,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  rye,  that  we  raised  23  million 
bushels,  and  imported  12  million  bush¬ 
els.  When  the  price  goes  from  $1.80  to 
70  cents,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  buys  the  rye  and  stores  it 
and  pays  storage  on  it,  certainly  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  stop  the  im¬ 
portation  of  rye.  We  called  on  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission,  and  submitted  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  took  7  months  before  we  got  a  di¬ 
rective  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  stop  the  importation  of  rye. 

I  think  that  what  my  colleague  has 
said  in  regard  to  oats  is  equally  true 
of  any  other  agricultural  commodity 
which  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 
In  one  day  250,000  bushels  of  rye  were 
imported.  My  colleague  is  familiar  with 
what  happened  in  connection  with  oats, 
in  the  case  of  the  Cargill  suit. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  said  that  some  wheat  shipped 
into  the  United  States  was  unfit  for 
human  consumption;  and  on  that  basis 
the  importation  of  such  wheat  was 
stopped  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
lott  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  far-reaching  amendment,  and  it 
has  not  received  study  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
importation  in  any  year  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  their  products 
in  amounts  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
imports  for  those  commodities  for  the 
preceding  3  years.  The  amendment 
would  be  applicable  to  each  and  every 
agricultural  commodity,  or  products  of 
them,  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus  supply,  and 
would  cut  across  the  many  trade  agree¬ 
ments  we  now  have.  It  strikes  me  that 
before  an  amendment  of  this  character  is 
adopted,  it  should  receive  the  full  study 
of  the  committees  which  would  have  an 
interest  in  not  only  the  substantive  legis¬ 
lation,  but  its  effects,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate  in  connection  with  our  various 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Acts,  beginning 
with  the  act  of  1933,  and  as  subsequently 
amended. 

Personally,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
amendment.  Yet,  it  would,  as  I  have 
stated,  cut  across  many  of  the  trade 
agreements  we  now  have  with  various 
countries  of  the  world,  and  this  factor 
alone  is  sufficient  evidence  for  me  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt 
this  amendment  at  this  time,  without 
more  study. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  provides  a  way  by  which  the 
importation  of  products  in  surplus  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  treated  so  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  quantities  which 
would  adversely  affect  our  farm  program. 

I  refer  specifically  to  subsection  (a)  of 
sections  22,  which  sets  out  the  manner 
and  method  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  proceed  whenever  in 
his  opinion  there  is  in  the  United  States 
a  surplus  of  any  commodity  which  is 
eligible  for  price  support.  He  can  bring 
the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident;  and  if  the  President  agrees  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  further 
importation  of  such  commodity  would 
do  violence  to  any  of  our  farm  price  pro¬ 
grams,  the  President  then  has  the  right 
to  call  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
examine  the  matter.  If  the  report  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  favorable — in  other 
words,  if  the  facts  found  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  in  accord  with  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — then  the  President,  on  the  basis  of 
such  investigations,  may  proceed  as 
follows: 

If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  and 
report  to  him  of  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  in  connection  therewith,  the 
President  finds  the  existence  of  such  facts — 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  commodity  is 
in  surplus  supply,  and  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity  does  violence  to 
our  farm  program — 

he  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such  fees 
not  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem,  or 
such  quantitative  limitations  on  any  article 
or  articles  which  may  be  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  as 
he  finds  and  declares  shown  by  such  inves¬ 
tigation  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
entry  of  such  article  or  articles  will  not  ren¬ 
der  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially 
interfere  with,  any  program  or  operation  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section — - 

It  strikes  me  that  if  the  President  were 
to  exercise  the  authority  now  granted  to 
him  under  section  22,  he  could  easily 
meet  the  situation  to  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
other  Senators  are  referring. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
amendment  applies  only  to  grains.  That 
is  what  we  have  been  talking  about.  If 
the  Senator  will  read  the  amendment 
carefully,  he  will  find  that  it  applies  to 
anything  manufactured  from  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  If  this  amendment  were 
approved,  it  would  automatically  result 
in  an  immediate  cutback  in  textiles  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  protecting  our  textile  industry,  and  I 
know  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  de¬ 
vise  some  protection  for  it.  But  if  we  go 
back  3  years,  when  there  was  very  little 
being  imported  into  this  country,  we 
shall  have  to  slash  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  textiles  into  this  country  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  pro¬ 
vision.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  going  a 
bit  too  far  when  we  do  something  affect¬ 
ing  every  single  person  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  snap  amendment  such  as 
this. 

I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  really  ob¬ 
jectionable  about  the  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  in  that  it  would  cut  across 
the  many  trade  agreements  we  now 
have.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  just  indicated,  this  provis¬ 
ion  would  operate  automatically  if  im¬ 
ports  were  in  excess  of  the  average 
amount  imported  during  the  past  3 
years.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
amendment  might  be  of  advantage  to 
many  segments  of  our  farm  economy, 
but  in  the  long  run  we  might  lose  more 
than  we  would  gain. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Dakota  that  we  now  have  before 
us,  as  he  knows,  several  bills  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  import  quotas.  I  think  two  of 
them  were  introduced  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  I  told  him,  as  well  as  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina,  who  is 
very  much  interested  in  obtaining  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  to  curtail  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  cotton  goods  from  Japan  and 
other  countries,  that  if  we  ascertain  that 
our  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
problem  I  shall  gladly  recommend  to  the 
committee  that-  we  look  into  it  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  report  out  legislation  looking 
toward  alleviating  the  situation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
suggest  as  another  means  of  curtailing 
imports  of  commodities  already  in  sur¬ 
plus.  We  have  had  section  22.  That 
seemed  ineffective.  We  had  quotas  on 
imports  of  oats  and  barley.  They  have 
been  abandoned.  There  is  little  now  to 
stop  imports  pouring  in,  at  a  time  when 
we  already  have  surpluses.  I  think  the 
present  law  might  be  effective  if  it  were 
properly  administered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  complete 
sympathy  with  what  he  is  trying  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  could  linqit 
the  provision  to  some  of  the  commodities 
which  the  Senator  mentions,  there 
might  not  be  too  much  objection  to  it. 
However,  the  amendment  covers  every 
surplus  commodity,  and  whatever  is 
produced  fi’om  such  commodities.  It  is 
so  broad  that  there.is  no  question  that  it 


would  do  violence  to  our  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  cause  more  trouble  than  we 
are  looking  for. 

As  I  have  just  indicated,  under  sec¬ 
tion  22,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
chose  to  perform  his  duty  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  were  to  follow  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  this  situ¬ 
ation  could  be  remedied  without  addi¬ 
tional  legislation.  I  believe  the  problem 
can  be  solved  more  easily  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  by  the  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  urging  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  the  President,  to  use 
the  machinery  which  Congress  has  al¬ 
ready  provided  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  the  Senator  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  realizes  that  it  is  not  a  perfect 
amendment.  I  did  the  best  I  could  to 
correct  a  bad  situation.  In  the  past  5 
years  we  have  increased  our  imports  of 
agricultural  commodities  at  a  time  when 
we  have  decreased  our  exports.  The 
movement  is  running  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  If  the  soil-bank  program  works, 
as  we  hope  it  will,  raising  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  will  cause  more  and 
more  trouble  with  imports.  It  will 
nullify  all  the  effects  of  the  soil  bank, 
on  which  we  expect  to  spend  $1Mj  billion 
a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  my 
good  friend  from  North  Dakota  will  agree 
that  if  the  soil  bank  operates  as  we  hope 
it  will,  a  good  many  of  the  surpluses  will 
be  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  if  the  soil  bank  works  well,  the 
distressing  situation  with  which  we  are 
now  confronted  with  respect  to  wheat, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities  will  be 
dissipated. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  in  thorough  sym¬ 
pathy  with  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  trying  to  accomplish.  I  think 
it  is  immoral  for  us  to  dip  down  into  the 
Treasury  to  support  farm  prices,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  permit  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  add  to  our  own  surpluses  by  ship¬ 
ping  more  of  the  same  products  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire,  first,  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  modify 
his  amendment  so  as  to  cover  only 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  rye.  Also 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
if  such  a  modified  amendment  would  be 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  it  would  assist  producers  of  those 
crops,  but  cotton  producers  would  want 
a  similar  provision  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Cotton  could  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  said,  no 
matter  what  language  is  used,  the  im¬ 
port  quotas  would  operate  automatically. 
There  is  no  discretion.  If  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  imported  is  in  excess  of 
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the  3 -year  average,  it  is  prohibited  from 
coming  in,  without  any  further  admin¬ 
istrative  action. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Going  back  to  section 
22,  the  Senator  knows  that  we  had  a 
reduction  in  wheat  acreage.  The  result 
was  that  the  farmers  wanted  to  seed  rye 
or  barley  instead  of  wheat.  At  a  hearing 
before  the  Antimonopoly  Committee  in 
Chicago,  dealing  with  that  situation,  we 
heard  Mr.  Morse  and  other  members  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  re¬ 
quired  7  months  to  get  an  order  from  the 
President  to  bar  imports  from  Canada. 
So,  of  course,  the  time  went  by  to  seed 
barley  or  rye. 

Knowing  how  sympathetic  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  is  toward  agriculture, 
if  my  colleague  from  North  Dakota  were 
to  modify  his  amendment  as  indicated,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  whether 
it  would  be  acceptable 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  A  good  Republican, 
and  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  is  a 
good  Republican,  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
the  President  to  act  very  quickly. 

Mr.  LANGER.  My  experience  has 
been  that  many  more  Democrats  have 
influence  at  the  White  House  than  do 
Republicans. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  would 
not  wish  to  amend  my  amendment  to 
include  only  grains,  because  during  this 
year  pork  has  been  in  very  serious 
trouble. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ET TENDER.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  He  has  done  a  great  service  in 
calling  attention  to  a  very  difficult  mat¬ 
ter,  which  I  believe  needs  study  and  con¬ 
sideration.  While  the  statute  provides 
that  action  can  be  taken  in  case  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  what  we  must  do  today  is  study 
both  ends  of  the  problem.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  cheese.  The  Government 
has  approximately  300  million  pounds  of 
cheese  in  storage,  which  it  has  acquired. 
From  looking  at  the  table  of  exports  and 
imports  however,  I  find  that  in  the  years 
1954  and  1955,  we  have  imported  into 
this  country  50  million  pounds  of  all 
kinds  of  cheese,  every  type  of  which, 
practically,  we  manufacture  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  I  cannot  think  of  myself  as  being 
only  a  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am  a 
Senator  who  represents  the  entire  United 
States.  The  United  States  is  buying 
cheese,  and  all  the  people  are  paying 
for  it. 

There  is  another  question  involved 
here.  Probably  it  has  been  stressed  by 
other  Senators.  However,  we  know  that 
the  minimum  price  fixes  the  general 
price.  Therefore  it  is  all  important  to 
farmers  that  they  get  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  pn  their  investment,  whether  they 


produce  milk  or  other  products.,  and 
that  they  get  what  might  be  called  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
return. 

If  imported  cheese  is  sold  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  less  than  Wisconsin  cheese 
is  sold,  the  cheesemaker  of  Wisconsin 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  cheese.  The 
result  is  that  Uncle  Sam  buys  it,  under 
the  present  law. 

Therefore  there  are  three  parties  to 
be  considered.  There  is  the  producer 
of  the  milk,  the  producer  of  the  cheese, 
and  Uncle  Sam,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
consumer.  Therefore,  I  say.  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  has  brought  up  an  important 
subject. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
we  did  not  import  any  butter.  Of  course 
the  record  shows  that  we  do  import  but¬ 
ter.  In  1954  and  1955  we  imported  but¬ 
ter  from  Canada,  the  Argentine,  Den¬ 
mark,  New  Zealand,  and  other  countries. 
We  imported  720,000  pounds.  That  is 
not  very  much.  However,  we  must  com¬ 
pete  with  that  butter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  We  must  compete  also 
with  the  product  called  oleo.  That 
product  has  taken  over  a  large  percent 
of  the  spread  market  of  this  country. 
Butter  used  to  represent  about  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  spread  market.  Now  that 
oleo  has  come  into  the  market,  it  has 
taken  over  about  60  percent  of  the  spread 
market.  Then,  on  top  of  it  all,  butter  is 
imported.  What  do  the  exporters  get 
for  their  butter,  and  how  does  that  price 
fix  the  price?  The  effect  is  not  very 
much.  However,  I  would  say  that  50 
million  pounds  of  cheese  of  different 
kinds  that  are  being  imported  have  an 
immediate  impact  upon  what  is  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  effect  of  more  or  less  fixing  the 
price. 

Under  the  laws  that  exist  today,  as 
quoted  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  authority  already  exists 
for  the  Government  to  protect  its  inter¬ 
ests. 

I  realize  also  that  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  relations  are  involved.  How¬ 
ever,  the  first  law  of  human  nature  is 
self-preservation.  The  Good  Book  itself 
says  that  one  should  not  neglect  his  own. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  appropriate  branches  of 
government  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
will  protect  our  own  people.  Therefore, 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  bringing  up  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  have  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  a  part  of  table  2,  en¬ 
titled  “Imports  for  Consumption”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of 
February  1956.  I  ask  only  that  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  table  relating  to  cheese  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  2. — Imports  ( for  consumption)  ;  Prin¬ 
cipal  agricultural  products,  by  countries  of 
origin  1953-54  and  1954-55 


Commodity  imported  and 
country  of  origin 


CHEESE 

Swiss,  Emmentaler,  with  eye  for¬ 
mation: 

Denmark _ 

West  Germany _ . _ 

Austria _ 

Switzerland _ 

Finland _ 

Other  countries _ 

Total . 

Swiss,  Gruyere,  process  cheese: 

Denmark _ 

Netherlands _ 

Austria _ 

Finland _ 

Switzerland _ 

Other  countries _ 

Total _ _ 

Blue  mold: 

Europe: 

Denmark _ 

Italy . 

Other  Europe _ 

Total  Europe . . . 

Other  countries _ 

Total . 

Bryndza _ 

Cheddar: 

Canada  (including  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Labrador) _ 

New  Zealand _ 

Other  countries _ 

Total . 

Edam  and  Goude: 

Argentina _ 

Europe: 

Norway - 

Denmark _ 

Netherlands _ 

Other  Europe _ 

Total  Europe.. . 

Other  countries. _ 

Total . - . . 

Goya . . . . 

Provoloni: 

Argentina - 

Italy - - - 

Other  countries - - 

Total . . 

Provolette - - - 

Provoloni  and  Provolette.. . 

Beggiano: 

Brazil - - - 

Argentina - 

Italy.  ^ - - - 

Other  countries _ 

Total . . 

Parmesano _ 

Romano: 

Argentina _ 

Other  countries _ 

Total . 

Pecorino: 

Argentina _ 

Italy . - . 

Yugoslavia - 

Other  countries _ 

Total . 


Year  beginning 
July  1 


1953-54 

1954-55 

Thousand 

pounds 

251 

153 

35 

7,275 

484 

14 

Thousand 

pounds 

253 

36 

178 

7, 350 
760 
85 

8,  212 

8,662 

106 

16 

48 

4 

2,541 

10 

34 

30 

80. 

8 

3,  067 
20 

2,725 

3,239 

3,327 

110 

98 

3,  222 
110 
61 

3,535 

0 

3,393 

0 

3,535 

3,393 

0 

9 

490 

2,179 

15 

518 
2, 163 

5 

2,684 

2,  6S6 

165 

92 

217 

200 

4,196 

19 

169 

313 

4,289 

19 

4,632 

4,  790 

0 

0 

4,797 

4,882 

0 

3 

10 

3,603 

0 

0 

1,829 

0 

3,  613 

1,829 

32 

15 

* 

1,890 

15 

1,605 

274 

0 

18 

1,018 

648 

0 

1,894 

1,684 

283 

478 

2, 349 

0 

1,035 

8 

2,  340 

1,043 

124 

12,652 

1 

71 

209 
13,  507 
57 
46 

12,  848 

13,  819 
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Table  2. — Imports  ( for  consumption) :  Prin¬ 
cipal  agricultural  products,  by  countries  of 
origin  1953-54  and  1954-55 — Continued 


Commodity  imported  and 
country  of  origin 

Year  beginning 
July  1 

1963-54 

1954-55 

cheese— continued 

Thousand 

Thousand 

E  oquefort: 

pounds 

pounds 

France . . . 

1,861 

1,  914 

Other  countries . — 

0 

4 

Total . - 

1,861 

1,918 

Sbrinz _ 

172 

24 

Other  cheese: 

Canada  (including  New¬ 
foundland  and  Labrador)... 

34 

5 

Latin  American  Republics: 
Mexico. _ _ _ 

7 

0 

Argentina . .  .  .. 

35 

2 

Other  Lathi  American 
Republics _ 

3 

0 

Total  Latin  American 

45 

Republics _ 

2 

Europe: 

482 

541 

Norway . . 

Denmark . . . 

813 

924 

Netherlands . . 

142 

129 

France  ..  _ 

41 

56 

West  Germany _ 

88 

204 

Switzerland . . 

222 

114 

Italy _ _ 

2,  925 

3,171 

Y  ugoslavia _ 

187 

181 

Greece _ _ _ 

101 

208 

Bulgaria . . 

56 

14 

Other  Europe . . - 

152 

147 

Total,  Europe . - . 

5,209 

5,689 

Other  countries . 

0 

9 

Total . 

5,288 

5,705 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
a  half  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for 
the  time  being? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  withhold  that 
suggestion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No; 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  we  have  the  as¬ 
surance  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  we  will  have  a  quorum  call 
before  a  vote  is  taken,  so  that  we  may 
make  another  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  withheld.  It  will  be  renewed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  4  minutes.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  very  con¬ 
structive  speech  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  am 
happy  that  he  corrected  the  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  who  did  not  real¬ 
ize  that  we  were  importing  butter  into 
the  United  States.  Arithmetic  and  sta¬ 
tistics  are  against  him.  The  figures 


show  that  we  are  very  definitely  im¬ 
porting  butter  as  well  as  cheese. 

I  point  out  further  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing,  however,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  said  with  which  I  do  agree.  He 
said  the  amendment  would  affect  every 
person  in  the  United  States.  I  concur 
in  that  statement. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.  I  concur  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  be¬ 
cause  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  a  taxpayer-,  directly  or  indirectly.  So 
indeed  our  amendment  does  affect  every 
American. 

The  amendment  will  make  it  unnec¬ 
essary  in  the  future  to  tax  American 
citizens  to  provide  price  supports  for  for¬ 
eign  farmers.  It  does  not  cut  back  our 
imports.  It  takes  the  average  of  the 
past  3  years,  which  is  pretty  bad  vis-a- 
vis  the  American  taxpayer,  and  as  it 
relates  itself  to  the  American  producer. 
However,  bad  as  it  has  been,  large  as  are 
these  imports,  the  provision  would  not 
come  into  effect  except  when  and  as  im¬ 
ports  expand  beyond  the  3-year  aver¬ 
ages.  However,  if  we  expand  imports 
and  if  we  try  to  put  price  floors  under 
everything  and  everyone,  at  long  last  we 
will  break  the  American  taxpayer,  and 
for  that  disaster  no  one  will  be  taxed ;  to 
cure  that  there  will  be  no  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  a  half  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Have  my  4  minutes  ex¬ 
pired  already? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Then  I  shall  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  because  we 
are  having  some  difficulty  in  getting  a 
yea  and  nay  vote. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  whose  time  is  that  to  come,  unless  all 
time  has  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  a  minute  of  my 
time  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  is  that  until  all  time  has  ex¬ 
pired  and  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  vote, 
a  quorum  call  is  not  in  order  unless  it 
comes  out  of  someone’s  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  California  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  are  prepared 
to  yield  back  their  time  so  that  Sena¬ 
tors  can  vote,  we  can  have  a  quorum  call 
without  its  coming  out  of  someone's 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  that  be¬ 
ing  the  strange  and  unique  rule,  I  won¬ 
der  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  have  a 


minute’s  worth  of  time  to  have  a  quo¬ 
rum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  minute  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  expired.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  4  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  !/2  minutes  to  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  have  to  say  I  think  will  prove  to  be 
germane  to  this  discussion,  but  I  wish 
to  start  on  another  note.  I  should  not 
like  to  see  the  debate  close  without  at 
least  recording  my  feeling  and  what  I 
regard  as  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  title  IV. 
I  did  propose  an  amendment  early  in 
the  discussion  to  strike  that  title.  I 
shall  not  press  the  amendment,  but  I  still 
believe  that  a  record  should  be  made  and 
that  I  utter  my  own  opposition,  because 
I  think  the  title  is  bad,  although,  if  I 
had  my  choice  as  between  the  grain 
which  covers  a  good  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  grain  which  involves  only 
four  States,  I  think  I  would  choose  the 
latter. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  rice  provision 
in  the  bill.  Cuba  is  part  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  market  for  rice,  and  that  would 
account  for  nearly  25  percent  of  the  rice 
which  is  consumed  at  home,  in  indus¬ 
try,  and  for  food  purposes.  I  can  en¬ 
vision  that  some  other  country  might 
pick  an  independent  republic  and  say, 
“That  is  our  primary  market,”  and  in  a 
little  while  we  would  inherit  some  diffi¬ 
culties,  particularly  administrative  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  can  readily  understand  a  rice 
exporter  exporting  rice  to  the  Bahamas, 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  to  Haiti, 
and  going  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  and  getting  $1.90  a  bag,  which 
is  the  certificate  value,  not  letting  the 
rice  remain  in  the  Bahamas,  but  sending 
it  on  to  Cuba.  There  are  a  great  many 
difficulties  involved.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  fancy  we  would  invite  retaliation.  If 
we  have  25  million  bags  of  rice  left  over, 
what  happens  to  it?  It  could  go  into 
industry  for  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
It  can  be  exported  for  table  purposes. 
But,  of  course,  we  have  got  to  get  rid  of 
25  million  or  30  million  bags  of  rice. 

This  Nation  is  negotiating  with  Indo¬ 
china,  with  the  Malayan  States,  with  the 
Asiatic  countries  where  rice  is  a  staple 
commodity.  We  can  do  that  so  long  as 
we  can  take  counterpart  funds.  But 
that  is  something  which  a  private  ex¬ 
porter  cannot  do.  What  happens  if  we 
pull  out  the  government?  We  will  have 
a  situation  which  might  be  disastrous 
to  the  rice  industry  itself. 

Another  thing  which  could  happen — 
and  it  is  germane  to  this  discussion — is 
that  we  can  invite  retaliation  by  dump¬ 
ing  in  other  countries  where,  of  course, 
they  do  not  want  their  own  markets 
broken. 

I  remember  what  was  said  to  me  in 
Rangoon,  Burma,  in  June  of  last  year. 
One  of  the  Cabinet  members  said  to  me, 
“We  do  not  like  what  you  are  doing.” 
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I  said,  “What  are  we  doing?” 

He  said,  “You  are  negotiating  to  send 
250,000  tons  of  rice  to  the  Japanese  mar¬ 
ket.  That  is  our  market.” 

The  following  day  I  was  taken  on  a 
trip,  and  we  went  up  and  down  the  Irra¬ 
waddy  River  and  saw  warehouse  after 
warehouse  filled  with  surplus  rice,  with 
the  market  going  down. 

If  we  trim  some  of  their  market  they 
will  get  righteously  indignant  about  it, 
and  then  what  happens?  The  spirit  of 
retaliation  develops. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  admit  it  or 
not,  we  are  evidencing  that  spirit  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  this  very  afternoon,  because  we 
have  before  us  an  amendment  offered  in 
the  utmost  of  good  faith.  I  sympathize 
entirely  with  the  objective  which  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  North  Dakota  has 
in  mind,  but  it  is  a  retaliation  against 
the  importation  of  goods  from  the  out¬ 
side  when  we  have  a  surplus  here.  My 
distinguished  friend,  for  whom  I  have 
an  affection  which  is  as  deep  as  the  seas 
and  as  high  as  the  stars,  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  that-  a  few  years  back  we 
tried  to  get  200,000  bushels  of  a  certain 
type  of  wheat  for  seed.  We  endeavored 
to  get  it  from  Canada,  but  Canada  takes 
care  of  her  own  and  would  not  permit  its 
export.  That  was  an  embargo  put  on 
her  own  exporters,  not  on  ours.  But  the 
situation  is  later  reversed.  We  are  evi¬ 
dencing  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
what  can  happen  in  a  parliamentary 
body  in  Formosa,  in  Cambodia,  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  in  China,  in  Korea,  in  any  one  of 
the  great  rice- consuming  areas  of  the 
world. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  have  a  surplus 
of  25  million  or  30  million  bags  of  rice, 
under  the  twb-price  system,  with  the 
incentive  pressures  which  are  present, 
what  will  be  the  retaliation?  It  will  not 
be  strange;  it  will  not  be  abnormal  or 
extraordinary  that  they  would  rise  in 
their  places  where  they  deliberate  on  the 
statutes  of  their  country  and  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  very  identical  sentiments 
being  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  wish  I  could  embrace  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  my  friend  has  offered,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot. 

I  went  through  the  cheese  battle. 
Where  is  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  who 
was  speaking  about  cheese  a  moment 
ago?  We  were  belabored  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  when  we  wrote 
a  provision  with  reference  to  section  2 
of  the  old  Agricultural  Act  under  which 
the  Secretary  shut  off  the  importation 
of  cheese.  Who  came  to  see  us?  Nearly 
every  cheese  importer  in  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  elsewhere.  They  pro¬ 
tested  that  there  were  several  kinds  of 
cheese  which  had  an  appeal  to  a  certain 
taste  bud  or  to  a  person’s  personal  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  succulency  of  one  type 
of  cheese  over  another,  and  very  soon 
we  were  in  cheese  up  to  our  ears.  But 
we  wrote  the  provision  into  the  bill. 

I  go  back  to  rice,  Mr.  President.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Trade  and  Tariff  is  not  being 
transgressed  as  a  result  of  our  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Cuba  under  the  most-favored- 
nations  clause.  But  those  are  the  com¬ 
plications,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 


urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 
I  wish  only  to  record  my  views  and  to 
say  that  they  are  in  accord  with  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  regard 
to  2  prices  on  rice  and  2  prices  on  wheat, 
as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.'  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  embrace  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Netj- 
berger  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  one-half  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
“Limitation  on  Imports  of  Surplus  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities”;  and  in  line  3, 
strike  out  “Sec.  310.”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  a  new  paragraph  (g),  to  read  as  follows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  does 
any  time  on  the  amendment  remain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
amendment  acceptable,  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
while  I  ask  the  minority  leader  if  he 
will  yield  me  30  seconds  out  of  the  time 
on  the  bill  so  that  I  may  make  an  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ives  asked  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  the  insertion  in  the 
Record  of  a  statement  by  him  ap¬ 
ropos  Hungarian  Independence  Day. 
The  statement  appears  elsewhere  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  suggested 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The  request 
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for  a  quorum  call  was  withheld  pending 
a  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  rise? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  desire"  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
effective  with  respect  to  any  commodity  or 
product  concerning  which  the  President  has 
imposed  appropriate  import  limitations  un¬ 
der  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
as  amended. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  as  modified 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
proposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  not  yet  been  modified  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  should  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  accept  the  modification  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  of  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  very  happy  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  since  his  modification  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  accepted  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  does  not  now  have  time  in  which 
to  discuss  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  mindful  of  that. 

I  now  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  I  propose,  on  page  1,  line  3, 
to  strike  out  the  following: 

If  at  the  begininng  of  any  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out: 

If  at  the  beginning  of  any  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  any  agriculture  com¬ 
modity  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  taken  out  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

George 

Millikin 

Allott 

Goldwater 

\Monroney 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morse 

Barkley 

Green 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Hayden 

Murray 

Beall 

Hennings 

Neely 

Bender 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Bible 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Bush 

Ives 

Purtell 

Butler 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Russell 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoppel 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Clements 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Laird 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Langer 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Duff 

Malone 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Welker 

Eastland 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Young 

Flanders 

McClellan 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  withdraw  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  which  I  heretofore  presented, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Young  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  itself  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment  for  several  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  One  is  that  it  could  be 
very  harmful  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
that  purchases  mixed  feeds  or  any  dairy 
feed.  I  am  also  opposed  to  it  because 
the  amendment,  besides  restricting  the 
importation  of  oats  and  barley  from 
Canada  at  a  time  when  we  might  des¬ 
perately  need  them — we  do  not  need 
them  now,  but  we  might  at  some  time 
in  the  future — would  also  mean  the  re¬ 
striction  of  imports  of  other  products 
into  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
preclude  entry  into  the  United  States, 
in  amounts  greater  than  the  annual 
average  for  the  last  3  years,  of  any  com¬ 
modities  processed  from  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  in  surplus. 

If  the  amendment  should  become  law, 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  immediately  to 
cut  back  severely  the  importations  of 
all  cotton  textile  goods  brought  into  the 
United  States.  It  would  also  keep  out 
of  the  United  States  various  types  of 
tobacco  which  our  manufacturers  re¬ 
quire  for  blending  purposes.  The  result 
would  be  to  violate  agreements  we  have 
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with  almost  every  country  in  the  world; 
all  our  trade  agreements  would  be  viol¬ 
ated.  The  amendment  would  soon  re¬ 
strict  our  exports. 

Mr.  President,  although  my  time  is 
limited,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what 
the  exports  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  mean  to  the  United  States: 

For  the  first  7  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  we  exported  $1,945  million  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities,  or  5  percent 
above  our  exports  for  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago;  and  that  was  despite 
the  fact  that  our  cotton  exports  fell  ofE 
disastrously.  During  the  7  months  from 
July  through  January,  we  exported  only 
950,000  bales  of  cotton,  compared  with 
2,277,000  bales  in  the  same  period  last 
year — or  a  60  percent  drop. 

But  let  us  see  what  we  have  done  in 
the  way  of  exporting  other  agricultural 
commodities,  Mr.  President:  From  July 
through  January,  tobacco  exports  were 
valued  at  $280  million,  or  25  percent 
above  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year. 

We  exported  in  that  7  months’  period, 
$620  million  worth  of  grain  and  feeds,  or 
30  percent  above  the  amount  we  exported 
in  1954. 

We  exported  vegetable  oil  and  oil  seeds 
worth  $233  million  in  that  period — or  a 
gain  of  13  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  Think  what  that  means  to  our 
cottonseed  and  our  soybean  producers. 

We  exported  $170  million  worth  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  10  percent 
over  the  exports  last  year. 

We  exported  $310  million  worth  of 
livestock  products — or  a  gain  of  17  per¬ 
cent  over  the  exports  in  the  same  period 
the  previous  year. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  we  take  any  step  which  will  harm 
our  trade  relations  with  other  countries, 
because  our  exports  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  even  including  grains  and 
feed,  far,  far  exceed  the  total  of  our 
imports. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  I  shall  have  tc  disagree 
with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  .  He  says  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  hurt  the  feed  dealers.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  a  great  surplus  of  feed 
grains  in  the  United  States.  If  the  feed 
dealers  do  not  wish  to  use  United  States- 
produced  grains,  they  do  not  have  to. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before  we  im¬ 
ported  20  million  bushels  of  oats;  but 
the  year  before  that  we  imported  78  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  oats.  So,  although  we 
imported  only  20  million  bushels  of  oats 
last  year,  the  average  for  the  previous 
3  years  is  39  million  bushels.  Therefore, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment, 
next  year  we  could  almost  double  our 
imports  of  oats  from  Canada;  and  that 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 
Certainly  such  a  limitation  would  not 
hurt  New  England  feed  users. 

Mr.  President,  our  overall  agricultural 
imports  exceed  our  exports.  If  we  read 
the  record  carefully,  we  will  find  that 
during  the  last  5  years  we  have  increased 


our  imports  and  have  decreased  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  commodities.  That 
is  a  very  bad  situation.  These  large  im¬ 
ports  are  in  a  large  measure  responsible 
for  our  surpluses  and  depressed  farm 
prices. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President — ■ 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  reiterate,  now  that  there  is  a 
reasonably  good  attendance  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber,  that  this  amendment 
is  very  much  more  important  than  might 
appear  on  its  surface,  because  it  enables 
us  to  do  something  with  our  American 
taxpayers’  money  for  the  American 
farmers.  The  amendment  will  not  sbjut 
off  any  of  the  imports  now  coming  into 
the  United  States.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  imports  of  the  past  3  years  will 
be  used  as  an  average;  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  that  average  cannot 
be  exceeded. 

The  point  in  regard  to  the  soil  bank 
is  to  increase  prices  above  the  average 
for  the  last  few  years.  In  other  words, 
we  are  trying  to  make  the  American 
farmer  more  prosperous.  But  if,  when¬ 
ever  the  price  of  his  products  rises,  we 
are  to  be  deluged  with  a  wave  of  new, 
cheap  imports  from  abroad,  we  shall  not 
help  the  prices  of  American  agricultural 
commodities.  Instead,  the  American 
taxpayer  will  be  spending  his  dollars  all 
over  the  world,  to  help  stabilize  the 
prices  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  move  in  two 
directions  at  the  same  time;  we  cannot 
push  up  prices  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  increasing  imports,  and  thus  pull¬ 
ing  down  the  prices.  In  such  a  situation, 
we  are  getting  Uncle  Sam  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Nosh,  who,  every  morning, 
got  up  and  jumped  on  his  pony  and  rode 
off  rapidly  in  all  directions.  He  never 
went  anyplace  or  got  anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  give  at 
least  some  consideration  to  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  the  situation  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand;  and  we  had  better  give 
some  consideration  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  who  should  not  be  asked  forever 
to  maintain  a  price-support  program  for 
all  the  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  all  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  countries  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  very 
salutary  one  and  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  farmer  and  the  agricultural 
economy.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  I  hope  it 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  is  incorrect 
when  he  says  this  amendment  would  not 
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cut  back  any  imports.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  average  of  the  last  3  years 
would  be  used.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  we  were  not  importing  as  jnuch  tex¬ 
tiles  as  we  are  now.  We  should  protect 
our  textile  manufacturers.  But  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  this  amendment 
would  not  cut  back  imports,  because 
when  we  take  the  average  of  those  3 
years,  we  find  that  figure  is  well  below 
the  amount  of  the  imports  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman].  I  understand 
that  if  he  were  present  he  would  vote 
“yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel],  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Frear]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 43 


Barrett 

Humphrey 

Neuberger  • 

Bible 

Jackson 

O’Mahoney 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Potter 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Carlson 

Laird 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Langer 

Scott 

Chavez 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Cotton 

'''Malone 

Thurmond  . 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Watkins 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Welker 

Ervin 

Morse 

Wiley 

George 

Mundt 

Young 

Hill 

Murray 

Hruska 

Neely 

NAYS— 47 

Aiken 

Flanders 

Martin,  Iowa 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Pa. 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Barkley 

Gore 

Millikin 

Beall 

Green 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Hennings 

Payne 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Purtell 

Butler 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Clements 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Symington 

Duff 

Kuchel 

Williams 

Ellender 

Lehman 

NOT  VOTING— 

-6 

Bender 

Frear 

Long 

Daniel 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Young’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  “3-15-56-D.” 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
after  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

FEDERAL  IRRIGATION,  DRAINAGE,  AND  FLOOD- 
CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  For  a  period  of  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  no  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus^upply  shall 
receive  any  crop  loans  or  Federal  farm  pay¬ 
ments  or  benefits  on  any  newly  irrigated  or 
drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation 
or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  un¬ 
less  such  lands  were  used  for  the  production 
of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  construction 
of  such  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be 
included,  in  all  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood- 
control  contracts  entered  into  with  respect 
to  Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-con¬ 
trol  projects  hereafter  authorized,  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Surplus  crops  grown  on  lands 
reclaimed  by  flood-control  projects  shall  be 
ineligible  for  any  benefits  under  the  soil- 
bank  provisions  of  this  act  and  under  price- 
support  legislation. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  “Federal  irrigation  or  drainage  project” 
means  any  irrigation  or  drainage  project  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (act  of 
June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  acts  amenda¬ 
tory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  in 
effect  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  any  irrigation  or  drainage 
project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irri¬ 
gation  and  drainage  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  for  the  better  part  of  the  afternoon 
we  debated  a  similar  amendment,  which 
had  been  offered  by  me,  and  during  the 
ensuing  hours  last  evening  I  contacted 
at  least  sfo  percent  of  the  Senators  who 
had  objected  to  my  amendment  yester¬ 
day.  I  tried  to  rewrite  it  so  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  each  of  them 
and  to  our  country  as  a  whole.  I  have 
changed  the  period  from  5  years  to  3 
years,  and  I  have  brought  in  Federal 
irrigation  drainage  and  t flood-control 
projects,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
concern  to  Senators  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  argue  the  matter  at  great 
length,  because  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  subject,  particularly  from  the  de¬ 
bate  of  yesterday. 

As€  said  yesterday,  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  common,  ordinary,  horsesense 
amendment.  While  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  paying  out  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  through  one  agency  for  the  so-called 
soil  bank,  I  am  asking  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  bring  in  new  lands 
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for  a  period  of  3  years  and  in  that  way 
make  the  taxpayers  pay  millions  and— 
yes,  perhaps  even  billions— while  we  still 
have  surpluses  on  hand. 

The  administration  is  to  be  left  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  the  amendment  will 
not  be  in  effect  for  more  than  a  year, 
as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  said  yesterday.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  meet  a  temporary 
situation.  However,  if  we  are  to  make 
sense  with  the  soil-bank  proposal,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  American  taxpayer  has  a  right 
to  know  why  we  should  be  paying  out 
money  to  take  some  land  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  spend  money 
to  put  land  into  production. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

.  Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator’s  amendment,  with 
whose  purpose  I  am  wholly  in  accord,  it 
is  limited  to  projects  of  irrigation  or 
drainage  hereafter  to  be  authorized.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  does 
not  affect  those  already  in  existence? 

Mr.  WELKER.  It  does  not  affect  those 
already  in  existence. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Or  those 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  75  percent  com¬ 
pleted. 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct.  It 
does  not  affect  those  projects. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  because  I 
agree  with  him  fully  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  for  the  Government  to  spend 
money  through  one  department  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  lands  and  bringing  them 
into  production,  and  thereby  create  new 
surpluses,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
setting  up  a  soil  bank  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  of  production  presently  culti¬ 
vated  land.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  makes  a  good  deal  of 
sense  to  me. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Although  I  agreed  with 
the  Senator’s  amendment  of  yesterday, 
I  believe  his  revision  of  it  today  makes 
it  a  much  better  amendment,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  also  it  precludes  the  possibility  of 
doing  harm  to  any  individuals  who  might 
be  concerned  with  it.  To  me  it  looks  like 
a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  other  Senators  have  heard  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  said,  that,  although  he  agreed  with 
the  amendment  I  offered  yesterday,  he 
believes  my  amendment  today  is  an  even 
better  one,  and  that  no  one  can  be  in¬ 
jured  by  it. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  against  this 
amendment  yesterday,  and  even  though 
the  version  doday  is  a  good  deal  more 
palatable  to  me,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  still 
have  to  vote  against  it.  What  I  am  afraid 
of,  and  I  think  I  echo  the  sentiments  of 
Senators  from  reclamation  States,  is  that 
this  will  not  be  a  temporary  measure. 
As  I  stated  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  are  not  noted  in  this  body 
for  enacting  temporary  legislation.  The 
halls  are  filled  with  books  containing 
legislation  designed  to  be  temporary,  but 
it  has  become  permanent. 

I  have  a  fear,  and  I  think  I  share  that 
fear  with  Senators  from  most  of  the  17 
reclamation  States,  that  this  provision 
could  be  used  by  foes  of  reclamation.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  not  a 
foe  of  reclamation.  He  is  one  of  its 
stanchest  backers. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  there 
should  be  no  reclamation  in  the  United 
States.  They  feel  that  the  naturally 
watered  areas  of  their  own  States  should 
be  developed  rather  than  the  lands  in 
the  arid  West. 

I  sound  this  warning,  that  in  the 
future  the  same  approach  may  be  used 
to  stop  any  reclamation  development  in 
the  West.  As  I  have  told  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  private  conversation,  I 
think  there  is  wisdom  in  his  idea.  I 
think  he  has  a  common,  horsesense  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  as  the  Senator  has  in  his 
approach  to  all  legislation,  but  as  a  Sen¬ 
ator  who  has  to  depend  on  reclamation 
in  his  State  for  the  people’s  livelihood, 
I  think  I  should  be  doing  my  conscience 
an  injustice,  and,  certainly,  my  constitu¬ 
ents,  if  I  failed  to  voice  my  fears  about 
this  amendment  and  if  I  failed  to  register 
my  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  became  alarmed 
in  walking  past  the  graveyard.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  my 
State  blossomed  by  virtue  of  the  gratui¬ 
ties  of  this  legislative  body  long  before 
Arizona  ever  thought  of  becoming  a 
State — 22  years  before.  Our  deserts 
started  blossoming.  Why?  Because 
Congress  wanted  to  see  our  lands  grow 
and  prosper.  I  have  confidence  in  every 
Senator  on  this  floor.  Of  course,  there 
are  differences  of  opinion,  but  I  can  go 
to  my  friends  of  the  South  and  to  my 
friends  of  the  Midwest,  and  I  can  build 
a  better  case  for  reclamation  in  the  West 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  at  least  are 
trying  to  be  fair  and  honest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  are  trying  to  save  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money.  Had  I  thought  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  amendment  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  any  project  in  Idaho,  it 
would  not  have  been  offered. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Arizona, 
a  great,  dedicated  Arizona  man  whom  I 
admire  not  only  as  a  great  Senator,  but 
personally,  that  there  is  nothing  in  my 
amendment  which  would  foreclose  the 
building  of  projects  when  water  means 
the  development  of  our  country,  when 
more  persons  will  come  to  the  West,  as 
they  should  be  coming  and  soon  will  be 


coming.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  preclude  a  reclamation  plant  being 
ready  to  turn  on  the  water  after  the 
emergency  is  over. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  echo  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  with 
reference  to  this  august  body  and  to  the 
men  who  comprise  it,  but  we  have  a  habit 
of  holding  elections  in  this  country,  and 
there  may  be  some  changes  in  this  body 
as  the  years  go  by.  I  do  not  think  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  can  pledge  a 
future  Senate  to  the  support  of  reclama¬ 
tion  in  the  West.  I  wish  he  could,  but 
we  have  found  in  this  body  a  not-too- 
sympathetic  ear  on  the  part  of  all  Sena¬ 
tors  toward  reclamation. 

The  Senator  made  a  remark  with  refer, 
ence  to  Idaho  having  blossomed  22  years 
before  Arizona  became  a  State.  I  imag¬ 
ine  the  land  of  Idaho  has  always  blos¬ 
somed.  It  is  a  beautiful  State.  I  have 
fished  its  streams,  climbed  its  mountains, 
and  skied  on  its  ski  slopes.  I  do  not 
think  its  becoming  a  State  had  anything 
to  do  with  those  natural  beauties. 

Our  deserts  in  Arizona  were  flourish¬ 
ing  3,000  years  ago.  We  are  the  sixth 
civilization  to  live  on  the  land,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  see  our  civilization  be¬ 
come  just  another  number.  We  do  not 
want  to  become  what  the  Indians  call 
“Ho-ho-kam” — those  who  have  gone. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  remember  when  the 
Senator  from  New  '  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  was  one  of  the  12  or  15  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  opposite 
political  party  was  in  control,  and  we 
received  no  abuse  from  them. 

Had  it  not  been  for  water  on  the  great 
Arizona  desert  a  gila  monster  would 
starve  to  death,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  a  frog  which  is  13 
years,  and  he  cannot  swim.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  or  misinterpretation,  I  should 
like  to  read  one  sentence  which  appears 
on  page  2  of  the  Senator’s  amendment. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  should 
explain  it.  Possibly  it  should  be  modi¬ 
fied  or  removed  from  the  bill.  I  read 
from  page  ?,  beginning  at  line  7 : 

Surplus  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by 
flood  control  projects  shall  be  ineligible  for 
any  benefits  under  the  soil  bank  provisions 
of  this  act  and  under  price  support  legisla¬ 
tion. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  possibility  that  that  language  could 
be  interpreted  as  forbidding  benefits  for 
crops  which  might  be  grown  on  some 
normal  farmland  which  has  a  fla^d-con- 
trol  project  under  way  and  where  the 
completion  of  the  flood  control  project 
might  permit  corn  to  be  grown  every 
year  instead  of  once  in  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  reference  to 
the  sentence  just  read  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  lan¬ 
guage  refers  only  to  projects  that  would 
be  authorized  hereafter? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might  be  well  to 
modify  it  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  are  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  projects  which  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  subject  to  a  finding  of  feasibility 
by  the  Congress.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
place  them  in  a  class  of  projects  which 
have  not  been  authorized? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Not  in  the  least.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett] 
and  we  came  to  a  happy  conclusion  on 
the  matter.  If  the  lands  are  developed, 
awaiting  the  time  when  the  water  au¬ 
thorization  and  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  obtained - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  afraid  the  Sena¬ 
tor  did  not  understand  my  question. 
Congress  has  passed  an  act  authorizing 
a  project,  but  it  is  authorized  subject  to 
a  feasibility  report  approved  by  Congress, 
and  Congress  has  not  approved  the 
feasibility. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Such  projects  will  be 
protected.  There  is  no  intention  of 
writing  them  off. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
about  another  category  of  projects.  I 
have  in  mind  2  projects  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  1  of  which  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Army  engineers  and  the 
other  one  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
For  reasons  which  I  shall  not  take  tiffle 
to  explain  now,  we  are  seeking  to  get 
those  projects  interchanged,  to  get  the 
Army  project  authorized  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation  project  authorized  by  the 
Army.  Is  it  the  Senator’s  intention  to 
include  such  a  situation  as  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  modified 
his  amendment  as  I  have  suggested,  on 
page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word  “projects,” 
by  inserting  “hereafter  authorized.” 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  what  his  answer  is  to  my 
question? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Did  the 
Chair  and  the  clerks  understand  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
modify  his  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  8, 
after  the  word  “projects,”  by  inserting 
the  words  “hereafter  authorized”? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  could  not  hear  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order, 
please. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  say,  in 
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response  to  the  query  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  that  he  was  agreeable 
to  modifying  his  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  8,  after  the  word  “projects,”  by  in¬ 
serting  “hereafter  authorized,”  but  I  had 
not  heard  that  that  request  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Chair  and  the  amendment 
so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  so  modified  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  have  an  answer  to  my  question? 

Mr.  WELKER.  No,  they  could  not  be 
authorized  to  go  ahead  and  receive  the 
benefits  of  farm  surplus.  But  please  do 
not  have  any  fear.  A  rider  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  upper  Colorado  Basin  bill 
to  the  extent  that  farmers  in  that  area 
cannot  produce  any  crops  for  a  period  of 
10  years.  I  believe  almost  anyone  who 
is  familiar  with  irrigable  lands  knows 
that  it  will  take  10  years  before  crops 
can  be  planted.  But  in  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  yesterday  I  reduced  the  time  to 
5  years;  and,  further,  to  protect  the  Sen¬ 
ator  in  the  situation  with  which  he  is 
concerned  I  reduced  the  time  to  3  years. 
The  Senator  well  knows  that  canals  and 
other  installations  cannot  be  built  in 
that  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  a  project  has 
been  authorized  for  years,  but  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  reauthorize  it.  What 
would  be  the  status  of  such  a  project 
under  the  Senator’s  amendment? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator.  Why  would  it 
be  necessary  to  reauthorize  a  project? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Perhaps  the  cost  esti¬ 
mates  have  changed,  or  perhaps  engi¬ 
neers  have  injected  new  features  into 
the  project,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  said  the  project  cannot  be 
built  without  a  new  authorization,  even 
though  the  project  has  been  authorized 
for  years. 

Mr.  WELKER.  In  a  direct  and  positive 
answer  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  let  me  say  it  is 
my  intention  to  exclude  only  those  proj¬ 
ects  which  have  not  been  authorized 
at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  the  reauthor¬ 
ization  were  enacted  by  Congress  to 
meet  any  objection.  I  believe  that  1 
of  2  things  will  happen.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  shall  be  agreed,to  now,  and  the 
time  never  extended,  it  will  not  make 
any  difference,  because  a  project  can¬ 
not  be  authorized  and  water  put  on  the 
land  in  3  years.  But  if  the  amendment 
shall  be  agreed  to,  and  it  sets  the  date 
as  25  years,  that  may  make  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  might  answer  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  as  I  answered 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  think  we 
are  assuming  a  great  deal.  I  do.,  not 
believe  anyone  who  understands  the  in¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  the  amendment  will 
assume  that  we  shall  be  liquidating  our¬ 
selves  in  the  reclamation  field  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  again  refer  to  the  sentence 
beginning  on  page  2,  beginning  on  fine 
7,  which  he  modified  a  moment  ago, 
he  will  note  that  the  sentence  reads: 

Surplus  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed 
by  flood-control  projects — 

And  then  come  the  words  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  modification - 

Mr.  WELKER.  “Hereafter  author¬ 
ized.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  continue— 
hereafter  authorized  shall  be  eligible  for 
any  benefits  under  the  soil-bank  provisions 
of  this  act  and  under  price-support  legis¬ 
lation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  language 
stands,  the  crops  themselves  would  not 
be  available  for  any  benefits,  but  the 
land  itself  would  not  be  prohibited  from 
coming  within  the  soil  bank,  because  the 
first  words  are  “surplus  crops.”  The 
sentence  does  not  say  that  the  land 
which  is  brought  in  could  be  retired  in  the 
soil  bank. 

I  am  merely  raising  the  question  be¬ 
cause  it  seerfis  to  me  the  land  itself  which 
is  brought  in  under  project?  hereafter  au¬ 
thorized  could  be  brought  in  and  then 
immediately  put  into  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  raised  a  nice  point. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wished  to 
call  it  to  the  Senator’s  attention.  I  am 
not  unfriendly  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WELKER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  suggest  appropriate  wording,  I 
shall  accept  it.  I  think  that  from  a 
legal  standpoint  the  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct;  there  is  a  slight  confu¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  written  my  suggestion  hurriedly; 
it  may  not  be  proper.  But,  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  I  propose  that  the  sentence  read 
as  follows: 

Surplus  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by 
flood-control  projects  hereafter  authorized 
and  the  lands  so  reclaimed  shall  be  ineligible 
for  any  benefits  under  the  soil-bank  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  and  under  price-support 
legislation. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  also  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  whether  the  3 -year  limita¬ 
tion  applies  to  that  sentence,  because  it 
is  a  sentence  which  stands  alone  and 
could  very  easily,  at  least  upon  super¬ 
ficial  reading,  be  interpreted  as  a  per¬ 
manent  denial  to  the  crops  and  to  the 
lands  themselves  at  any  time  to  come 
into  the  soil  bank,  unless  otherwise  ade¬ 
quately  explained. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  think  the  language 
is  very  clear.  If  the  Senator  wishes  me 
to  include  the  3 -year  limitation,  I  shall 
do  so.  I  was  wondering  if  the  words 
“surplus  crops  and  land  grown” - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Land  is  not 
grown  on  land. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Will  he  state  the  language  again, 
please? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  language 
I  have  suggested  is  as  follows : 


Surplus  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed 
by  flood-control  projects  hereafter  author¬ 
ized  and  the  lands  so  reclaimed  shall  be 
Ineligible  for  any  benefits  under  the  soil- 
bank  provisions  of  this  act  and  under  price- 
support  legislation. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  accept  the  modifica¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
modifying  his  amendment  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa?  Hearing  no 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MALONE.  And  also,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time  will  permit,  a  short  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  favor  or  oppose  my  amend¬ 
ment?  I  shall  not  yield  to  him  in  my 
time. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  I  shall  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent, Tiow  much  time  remains  on  each 
side? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  22  minutes  re¬ 
maining;  the  majority  leader  has  30 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  have  already  yielded 
to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  inquire  how  much  time  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  has  yielded  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  I  had  better 
ask  for  time  from  the  other  side,  because 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  a  question. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Very  well;  the  Sena¬ 
tor  can  go  ahead  and  play  with  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  what  did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  refused  to  yield. 

ESTABLISHED  CONGRESSIONAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did  intend  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  a 
question,  but  I  will  make  a  statement  on 
my  own  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  MALONE.  About  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  him  10  minutes,  and  if  the 
Senator  then  desires  additional  time,  I 
shall  yield  additional  time  to  him. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho.  The 
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points  I  am  about  to  make  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada,  important  to  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  Nation.  I  served  for  4  years 
on  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
which  had  to  do  with  flood-control  and 
Rivers  and  Harbors  projects. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  flood- 
control  projects  authorized  by  Congress 
over  the  past  years  that  will  never  be 
constructed  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  language  contained  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  excepts  such  projects  unless  and 
until  they  must  be  reconsidered. 

The  development  program  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  land  States  has  been  underway  since 
1902,  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  the  late  Mr.  Newlands,  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  that  resulted  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  Bureau  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  public  desert 
lands  and  including  the  taxable  property 
of  this  Nation. 

It  is  unfair  for  the  Record  to  show 
that  the  people  settling  these  lands  were 
the  recipients  of  charity  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  may  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  my  moving  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Ander¬ 
son  amendment  was  adopted  earlier 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Anderson  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  considering  the  motion  to 
lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  policy  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  that  the  development  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  was  a  public 
benefit,  and  that  the  money  so  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Congress  and  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  desert  lands  should  be 
repaid  without  interest  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years.  The  policy  established 
by  Congress  on  flood  control  construc¬ 
tion  projects  for  75  years  has  been  that 
whenever  the  Army  engineers  report 
showed  benefits  beyond  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  then  such  projects  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress,  and  if  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  the  report  the  funds  were  appro¬ 
priated  and  the  projects  constructed, 
with  the  cost  written  off  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  country. 


In  the  West  we  store  water  for  irri¬ 
gation,  and  furnish  flood  control — pay-1 
ing  the  money  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  without  interest. 

The  record  will  show  that  it  has  been 
the  established  policy  of  Congress  to 
develop  the  public  lands  in  conjunction 
with  the  homesteaders  as  an  incentive 
for  the  people  to  live  on  such  land — the 
policy  benefits  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  in  the  same  manner  that  the  cost 
of  flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors 
was  written  off  as  a  benefit  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

In  the  construction  of  Hoover  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River  through  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Boulder  Dam  Project  Act  of 
1928,  which  was  completed  in  1935,  an¬ 
other  precedent  was  set. 

It  is  that  when  there  is  a  commercial 
project  involving  the  sale  of  a  product  or 
a  commodity,  interest  must  be  paid. 

For  many  years  we  paid  4  percent  in¬ 
terest  on  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 
It  has  now  been  reduced  to  3  percent, 
which  is  still  more  than  the  cost  to  the 
Government. 

I  point  out  that  the  policies  I  have 
outlined  were  laid  down  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  were  intended 
in  no  wise  to  favor  any  particular  people 
in  any  particular  area,  but  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Nations  taxable  property. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  on  the  home¬ 
steads  of  the  West,  the  filing  on  public 
land,  it  generally  requires  as  many  as 
three  attempts  before  a  homesteader 
sticks  to  the  land. 

The  first  homesteader  usually  clears 
part  of  the  land.  The  next  one  may 
build  a  few  fences  and  perhaps  a  house, 
before  he  goes  broke.  The  third  home¬ 
steader  sticks  to  the  land  until  he  can 
get  water  to  irrigate  it,  and  then  he 
obtains  a  patent.  That  is  how  the  West 
was  developed. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  policy  of  repay¬ 
ing  the  money  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  without  interest  was  a  part¬ 
nership  affair. 

It  has  paid  off  in  income  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  income  taxes 
and  in  transportation  development  and 
in  the  development  of  the  whole  country 
for  all  of  the  people. 

I  wish  to  pinpoint  one  more  situation. 
Yesterday,  during  the  debate,  I  made 
the  point  that  there  is  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  a  surplus  crop  grown  west  of  the 
Rockies,  and  one  grown  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River. 

I  voted  last  year,  the  year  before,  and 
I  am  voting  this  year,  to  help  the  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  with  respect  to 
the  problem  caused  by  surplus  crops. 

It  will  not  help  my  State  of  Nevada, 
because  we  do  not  have  a  surplus,  but  I 
shall  vote  that  way  because  it  was  found 
after  World  War  n  that  the  farmers  were 
in  a  jackpot  not  altogether  of  their  own 
making. 

We  are  trying  to  help  them  get  down 
off  of  the  ladder  built  up  during  two  wars. 

However,  if  the  precedent  to  be  set  is 
one  in  which  we  in  the  West  must  depend 
for  our  feed  on  buying  it  from  areas  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  shipping  the  feed 
west  to  feed  our  cattle  and  hogs,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  survive. 

We,  west  of  the  Rockies  cannot  pay 
the  support  price  for  the  feed  in  the  Corn 


Belt,  ship  it  west  of  the  Rockies,  feed  it 
to  the  livestock  and  break  even. 

I  regret  having  to  make  these  points 
again,  but  I  say  that  if  it  comes  to  pass 
that  any  of  these  projects  should  need  a 
loan — and  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  that 
they  cannot  get  a  loan  until  there  is  no 
surplus  east  of  the  Mississippi — we  may 
wait  a  very  long  time.  I  must  vote 
against  the  proposal  because,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  once  the  precedent  is  set  it  will  be 
continued  just  as  the  free-trade  prece¬ 
dent — the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act — 
passed  as  an  emergency  and  continued 
for  25  years — and  still  in  effect  . 

There  always  seems  to  be  some  com¬ 
pelling  reason  to  extend  a  law,  once 
passed,  whether  it  is  free  trade,  $5  billion 
for  foreign  aid,  or  raising  the  debt  limit 
in  peacetimes.  Once  a  law  is  passed  by 
Congress  especially  if  it  costs  the  tax¬ 
payers  money,  some  excuse  is  found  to 
continue  it,  and  it  becomes  a  permanent 
fixture  on  the  statute  books. 

The  proposed  legislation  establishes  a 
bad  precedent  and  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  from  whom  I  should  get 
time  to  speak,  unless  it  be  from  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  have  only  7  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  shall  not  take  7 
minutes.  I  merely  desired  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Very  well.  I  yield.  , 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  read  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator : 

Sec.  310.  (a)  For  a  period  of  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  no  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall 
receive  any  crop  loans  or  Federal  farm  pay¬ 
ments  or  benefits  on  any  newly  irrigated 
or  drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irriga¬ 
tion  or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized 
unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  project. 

That  would  seem  to  cover  every  pos¬ 
sible  irrigation  project  on  lands  that 
were  withdrawn  for  irrigation  since  1902, 
when  the  Reclamation  Act  was  first 
adopted. 

In  the  Western  States,  before  these 
reclamation  projects  were  established, 
the  lands  were  desert  lands,  and  did  not 
grow  any  crops  at  all.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  to  go  back  as  far  as  that?  We 
began  authorizing  projects  a  long  time 
ago. 

Would  the  Senator  accept  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  his  proposal  in  line  11,  page  1, 
so  that  instead  of  the  amendment  read¬ 
ing  “prior  to  the  construction  of  such 
project^”  the  language  would  read, 
“prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act,” 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  accept  the  modification  to  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  offer  that 
amendment,  if  the  Senator  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  make  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  further  modification  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho?  The 
Chair  hears  none.  Without  objection, 
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the  amendment  will  be  modified  accord- . 
ingly. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
clusion  I  merely  wish  to  say  again  that 
I  am  thrilled  and  honored  to  have  the 
backing  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  am  certain  that  my  amendment  will 
not  interfere  with  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  West.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
who  know  the  West  and  love  it,  know 
that  many  more  people  will  be  going 
there,  and  that  the  development  of  new 
projects  will  be  neded.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  are  in  favor 
of  that,  and  will  never  let  us  down. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone],  Rarely,  if 
ever,  do  we  disagree,  because  he  is  funda¬ 
mentally  correct  in  99%  of  his  observa¬ 
tions.  However,  I  must  disagree  with 
him  in  this  case,  because  I  believe  the 
amendment  to  be  sound,  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  enhance  the  value  of  the 
bill.  After  all,  all  of  us  want  to  help  the 
taxpayers  and  the  farmers.  We  do  not 
want  to  hurt  either  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  available  to  me  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  L  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum,  and  that  the  time  required  for  the 
call  of  the  roll  shall  not  be  charged  to 
either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  withdraw  his 
request  for  the  call  of  the  roll,  for  just 
1  minute,  until  I  can  further  modify  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  further 
modify  my  amendment,  on  page  2,  in  line 
7,  before  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
which  commences  with  the  words  “Sur¬ 
plus  crops,”  by  inserting : 

For  a  period  of  3  years  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 

That  modification  will  cure  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  has  been  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Iowa — an 
objection  which  I  believe  to  be  well 
taken. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  in  this  connection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  further  modification  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
modified  accordingly. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  repeat  my  request  that  at  this 
time  there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  and 
that  the  time  required  therefor  shall  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  re¬ 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  1 1  O’CLOCK 
MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  respect¬ 
fully  ask  the  attention  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

How  many  amendments  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  are  still  upon  the  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  62  amendments  still  lying  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  perhaps  half  of  those  are 
duplications. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been  in 
session  approximately  41  hours  this  week. 
We  are  very  desirous  of  disposing  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  caught  without 
a  quorum  late  this  evening.  If  it  is 
possible  to  dispose  of  the  bill,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  that  the  Senate  should  remain  in 
session  until  late  in  the  evening. 

I  now  request  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  Monday  next  at  11 
o’clock  a.  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  original 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provided 
an  hour  on  each  side  on  any  aemndment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table.  When  the  majority 
leader  returned  from  Texas  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  did  not  seem  to  be  making  much 
progress,  when  amendments  were  gain¬ 
ing  on  us  each  day,  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  that  agreement  so  as 
to  reduce  the  time  from  1  hour  on  each 
side  to  30  minutes  on  each  side.  At  that 
time  there  were  74  amendments  lying 
on  the  table. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  We 
have  reduced  the  number  to  62.  I  believe 
that  if  we  had  the  same  good  fortune 
with  the  next  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  we  could  finally  vote  on  the  bill. 
I  hope  we  can  vote  on  it  this  evening. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  the  present  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement,  which  calls  for  30  min¬ 
utes  on  each  side  on  each  amendment. 
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so  as  to  reduce  the  time  to  15  minutes 
on  each  side  on  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  wish  to  object  to  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  15  minutes 
full  justice  could  be  done  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  know  will  be  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  to  strike  section  307 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  suggest  how  much  time  he  would 
like  on  that  amendment?  We  can  make 
a  special  exception  of  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  say  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  30  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  modify  my  request  so  as  to  provide 
15  minutes  on  each  side  on  each  amend¬ 
ment,  with  the  exception  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  to  strike  section  307  from  the 
bill,  and,  with  respect  to  that  particular 
amendment,  to  allow  30  minutes  on  each 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — and  I  shall  object — this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  to  come 
before  the  Congress  this  session.  It  in¬ 
volves  farmers  all  over  the  country.  I 
certainly  want  to  have  at  least  the  time 
agreed  upon  originally. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  object? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  object. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  unanimous 
cohsent  agreement  that,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  its  business  today,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o’clock 
a.  m„  on  Monday,  mean  that  there  will 
be  votes  continuously  during  the  day 
and  night? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  confer  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  He  and  I  are  very  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  conclude  action  upon  the 
bill  today.  However,  we  are  realistic. 
We  know  the  difficulties  involved.  If,  by 
chance,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  con¬ 
fine  all-the  discussion  to  the  amend¬ 
ments,  and  if  a  number  of  amendments 
are  not  called  up,  it  may  be  that  we  can 
conclude  consideration  of  the  bill  today. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  prediction  at  this 
time.  I  should  like  to  defer  answering 
the  Senator’s  question  until  after  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  can  give 
a  better  answer  around  5  o’clock. 

If  the  Senate  can  complete  considera¬ 
tion  and  action  upon  the  bill  today,  I  am 
willing  to  remain  here  until  midnight, 
1  o’clock,  2  o’clock,  or  whatever  hour 
suits  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
the  servant  of  the  Senate.  We  wish  to 
conclude  action  on  the  bill  today  if 
possible. 

However,  if  55  or  60  amendments  re¬ 
main  to  be  acted  upon,  I  do  not  wish  to 
ask  25  or  30  Senators  to  cancel  speaking 
engagements  for  tomorrow  if  it  is  to  be- 
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come  necessary  to  continue  work  on  the 
bill  on  Monday. 

So  I  express  the  hope,  first,  that  the 
Senate  can  compete  action  on  the  bill 
today.  As  to  the  prospects  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  better 
at  5  o’clock  than  at  3:25.  If  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  we  can  complete  action 
of  the  bill  tonight,  I  shall  be  able  to  in¬ 
form  the  Senate  at  5  o’clock  as  to  what 
our  hours  will  be  for  the  evening,  and 
there  will  be  no  session  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  While  we  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  here,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  sold  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  its  total  supply  of  rice  on 
hand,  and  only  this  morning  it  con¬ 
cluded  arrangements  for  disposing  of  the 
last  pound  of  butter.  Perhaps  the  longer 
we  postpone  legislation,  the  better  off 
the  farmers  of  the  country  will  be.  If 
we  can  leave  them  alone  long  enough, 
they  will  regain  prosperity  under  their 
own  steam. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  My  friend 
from  Vermont  knows  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader.  The  majority  leader 
has  many  problems  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — 49  of  them,  in  fact.  I  think,  in  all 
fairness,  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  do  his  usually  good  job  of  persuad¬ 
ing  his  colleagues  not  to  talk.  Perhaps 
I  can  be  successful  in  some  degree  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  perhaps  we 
can  complete  action  on  the  bill  today. 
After  all,  the  objection  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  doing  ev¬ 
erything  I  can  to  expedite  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assure  the  majority 
leader  that  I  shall  try  to  set  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  I  shall 
try. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  make 
an  announcement  to  the  Senate  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader 
around  5  o’clock,  as  to  how  long  we  shall 
ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  session  this 
evening.  I  hope  Senators  will  do  all 
they  can  to  expedite  action  on  the 
amendments  which  still  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
'  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Welker],  as  modified. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  on  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  My  friend 
from  Idaho  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
back  my  remaining  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  yield  back  his  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  yield  back  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield  back  all  my 
remaining  time. 

I  understand  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker],  as  modified.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
after  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 


FEDERAL  IRRIGATION,  DRAINAGE,  AND  FLOOD- 
CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  For  a  period  of  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  no  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall 
receive  any  crop  loans  or  Federal  farm  pay¬ 
ments  or  benefits  on  any  newly  irrigated 
or  drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irriga¬ 
tion  or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized 
unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the  produc- 
tion  of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be 
included,  in  all  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood- 
control  contracts  entered  into  with  respect 
to  Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-con¬ 
trol  projects  hereafter  authorized,  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  For  a  period  of  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  surplus 
crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by  flood- 
control  projects  hereafter  authorized  and  the 
lands  so  reclaimed  shall  be  ineligible  for  any 
benefits  under  the  soil-bank  provisions  of 
this  act  and  under  price-support  legislation. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  succeeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  “Federal  irrigation  of  drainage  project” 
means  any  irrigation  or  drainage  project  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (act  of 
June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  acts  amend¬ 
atory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  in 
effect  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  any  irrigation  or  drainage 
project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irri¬ 
gation  and  drainage  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENDER  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  voting 
“yea.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
faitver],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Daniel]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefatjver].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  “nay”  and 

the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote 
»# 


I  further  announce,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 63 


Aiken 

Flanders 

Mundt 

Allott 

Frear 

Neely 

Beall 

Fulbright 

Pastore 

Bender 

George 

Payne 

Bennett 

Green 

Potter 

Bricker 

Hennings 

Purtell 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hill 

Russell 

Butler 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

C’apehart 

Ives 

Scott' 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Smathers 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Symington 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Laird 

Thye 

Douglas 

Martin,  Iowa 

Watkins 

Duff 

Martin,  Pa. 

Welker 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Ervin 

McClellan 

NAYS— 28 

Williams 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Millikin 

Barkley 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bible 

Kerr 

Murray 

Chavez 

Langer 

Neuberger 

Clements 

Lehman 

O’Mahoney 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

EUender 

Malone 

Young 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

Core 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Daniel 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Kefauver 

Long 

So  Mr.  Welker’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  that  motion  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  “3-13-56-E”  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi¬ 
ble  in  the  chair).  The  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  30,  line  18, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  310.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  last  sentence  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  “In  addition,  in 
the  case  of  food  commodities  disposed  of 
under  this  section,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  pay  the  cost  of  processing 
such  commodities  into  a  form  suitable  for 
home  or  institutional  use,  such  processing 
to  be  accomplished  through  private  trade 
facilities  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  grant  authority  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay 
the  cost  of  processing  grain  which  is  in 
surplus  supply,  for  institutional  use  and 
use  by  the  needy.  It  would  not  include 
the  school-lunch  program  and  other  do¬ 
mestic  programs  of  that  kind.  Actually, 
it  is  a  companion  to  the  amendment 
passed  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  deal- 
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ing  with  overseas  shipments  to  CARE 
and  church  activities.  The  amendment 
is  one,  I  think,  which  will  be  concurred 
in  not  only  by  all  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  It  provides  authority  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay 
the  costs  of  processing  these  surplus 
supplies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  this  subject  matter  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  last  year,  and  after  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  we  reported  out  a  bill  which 
was  considered  and  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and,  following  conference  with  the 
House,  became  law.  That  law  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  use  of  section  32  funds  for 
the  distribution  of  wheat  flour  and  corn- 
meal. 

When  we  first  embarked  upon  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  Government-owned  sur¬ 
plus  foods  available  to  institutions  and 
to  the  needy,  we  felt  that  we  were  per¬ 
forming  a  good  deed,  and  I  was  glad  to 
join  others  of  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  proposal.  We  thought  that  church 
organizations,  CARE,  and  other  agencies 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  substantial 
quantities  of  foods  to  the  needy.  The 
next  thing  that  happened,  however,  was 
a  request  to  furnish  the  money  to  pay  the 
freight  to  ship  them  overseas.  We  pro¬ 
vided  that,  through  the  foreign  relief 
program. 

Just  this  week  we  were  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  authorization  to  the  CCC  to  pay 
freight  charges,  and  also  to  provide  more 
money  to  increase  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  disposal  program  to  the  needy.  We 
approved  that  request. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked 
to  provide  the  money  to  process  all  of  the 
surplus  food  commodities  given  away 
under  section  416  of  the  1949  act.  We 
not  only  must  give  the  commodities  free 
of  cost,  and  ship  them  to  destination, 
but  we  are  told  that  we  must  process 
them  also.  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  where 
are  we  going  to  draw  the  line?  Will  the 
next  step  be  to  cook  them,  and,  after 
that,  to  serve  them  at  the  table?  The 
Senate  must  decide  now  just  how  far  we 
are  going  to  carry  this  program  of  mak¬ 
ing  surplus  foods  available  to  the  needy. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  bear  in  mind  that 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment 
means  additional  expenses  to  the  CCC  in 
disposing  of  our  surpluses.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  as  I  recall,  took  no  action  on  a 
similar  proposal  that  was  before  it;  the 
proposition  is  still  pending  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Department,  in  handling  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  grain  being  paid  for  out  of  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds,  has  found  that  the  by¬ 
products  have  taken  care  of  the  cost  of 
the  processing? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  been  in¬ 
formed  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  my  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Department. 

The  ELLENDER.  The  amendment 
which  the  Senator  seeks  to  have  adopted 
is  much  broader  than  the  proposal  we 
had  before  the  committee. 


Mr.  CLEMENTS.  It  involves  the 
same  principle. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  Senators  want 
the  CCC  to  undertake  the  new  expense 
involved  under  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  and  spend  more  money  to  process 
wheat  and  other  products  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  our  agricultural  surpluses - 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Certainly,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  no  Member  of  this  body  has  been 
more  active  and  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  surpluses  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  This  is  just  another 
way  in  which  a  very  sizable  portion  of 
the  surplus  can  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  El  .LENDER,  I  agree  that  it  will 
result  in  getting  rid  of  more  surplus 
commodities,  but  what  I  am  complain¬ 
ing  about  is  the  additional  cost  involved, 
it  strikes  me  that  those  to  whom  we 
give  these  foods  ought  to  absorb  the 
cost  involved  in  putting  the  products 
into  such  shape  that  they  can  be  utilized. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  We  have  from  the 
Department  assurance  that  the  byprod¬ 
ucts  are  very  important  in  taking  care 
of  the  cost. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  a  minute  to  the  Senator,  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,*  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  will  very  greatly  increase  the 
possibilities  of  distributing  surplus  foods 
abroad  to  relief  and  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  for  feeding  people  in  countries 
where  our  help  is  so  greatly  needed.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  great  weapons 
which  we  have,  one  which  I  think  we 
have  only  partially  used.  I  think  our 
opportunities  have  been  neglected.  I 
think  the  Soviets  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  the  conclusion  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  since  they  cannot  hope  to  win 
by  force  of  arms,  they  hope  to  win  by 
foree  of  gaining  the  good  will,  the  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  cooperation  of  other  na¬ 
tions  which  are  now  neutral.  Those  na¬ 
tions  contain  approximately  a  third  of 
the  people  of  the  globe.  So,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  very  strongly  endorse  and  sup¬ 
port  this  amendment  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  .yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 
vigorously  and  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  and  supported  by  many  religious 
organizations  in  this  country  and  great 
voluntary  charitable  agencies  which  are 
doing  overseas  relief  work,  as  well  as 
domestic  relief  activities. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  not  long  ago  released  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  surplus  commodities  to 
those  respective  religious  and  voluntary 
agencies.  Those  commodities  were 
sometimes  in  an  unusable  form. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  is  adopted,  such 
commodities,  processed  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  will  be  usable  commodities. 
They  will  do  what  we  want  them  to  do, 
rather  than  to  be  shipped  in  bulk  and 


found  not  to  be  adequately  processed 
and  cared  for. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  the  byproducts  will  take 
care  of  the  costs  of  processing.  Insofar 
as  the  cost  of  commodities  is  concerned, 
it  has  already  been  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  President.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  going  an  extra  step  to 
make  these  commodities  usable  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  is  not  only  a  desirable 
one,  but  is  a  logical  step  to  do  what  we 
said  we  were  going  to  do,  namely,  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  out  of  the  abundance  of 
our  surpluses  and  available  supplies. 

I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  will  represent  a  great  deal  of 
humanitarian  good  to  people  at  home 
and  abroad.  Surely  the  Government 
should  be  authorized  to  do  what  the 
amendment  provides,  in  light  of  the 
waste  that  is  involved  in  connection  with 
these  surplus  commodities. 

Much  of  the  trouble  we  have  had  about 
these  commodities  is  that  they  have  been 
unprocessed  and  have  been  in  such  large 
packages  that  they  could  not  be  used. 
The  storage  costs  on  these  commodities 
many  times  is  greater  than  the  process¬ 
ing  costs. 

When  we  get  into  it,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  my  discussion  about  2  or  3  days  ago 
on  the  subject  of  ocean  freight,  actually 
the  amount  of  money  provided  for 
freight  to  dispose  of  the  products  has 
been  less  than  the  cost  of  the  storage  of 
products. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  surpluses  in  the  form  of  wheat  and 
corn,  if  they  are  processed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  will  provide  employment  for  labor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  they  will. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  byproducts  of  these  surplus  com¬ 
modities  will  practically  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  milk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  state¬ 
ment  which  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  agencies  and  organizations  which 
were  keenly  interested  in  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Unless  the  com¬ 
modities  are  processed  before  they  are 
sent  to  many  of  the  States,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  are  not  enough  milling  facili¬ 
ties  in  those  particular  States  to  handle 
the  commodities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  true  in 
many  of  the  areas. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  ad¬ 
dressing  some  questions  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  if  he  is  agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  glad  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  year  ago  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  was  the  principal 
sponsor,  as  I  recall,  of  a  measure  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  later  last  year  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress,  under  which  wheat 
and  corn  were  processed  into  usable  food 
and  made  available  free  in  areas  where 
great  unemployment  existed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct.  As 
I  recall,  it  was  Public  Law  311. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  that  was  a 
fine  service  which  was  rendered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  I  certainly  was  happy  to  support  him 
in  that  service. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  The  Senator’s  words 
are  kind  words,  but  much  of  his  own 
language  is  in  that  measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

On  the  pending  proposal,  I  find  myself 
a  little  more  reluctant  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  it  seems 
to  me  the  amendment  is  so  far  reaching. 
I  have  before  me  section  416  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which, 
as  I  understand,  is  the  section  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  proposes  to 
amend  by  his  pending  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  that  section 
416  covers  all  commodities  acquired 
through  price-support  operations  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  and  it 
covers  not  only  the  disposal  in  domestic 
channels,  but  also  the  making  of  such 
commodities  available  to  any  Federal 
agency  for  use  in  making  payment  for 
commodities  not  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  416  also  covers  the  barter  or 
exchange  of  such  commodities  for  stra¬ 
tegic  or  other  materials  as  authorized  by 
law.  It  covers  in  the  case  of  food  com¬ 
modities,  the  donation  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
to  such  State,  Federal,  or  private  agency 
or  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
proper  State  or  Federal  authority  for  use 
in  the  school-lunch  programs,  in  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  needy  persons,  and  in  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  including  hospitals,  to 
the  extent  that  needy  persons  are  served 
in  those  hospitals,  and  to  donate  any  such 
food  commodities  in  excess  of  antici¬ 
pated  disposition  under  the  three  pro¬ 
grams  I  have  just  covered  in  my  enu¬ 
meration. 

Section  416  also  covers  the  furnishing 
of  such  commodities  to  nonprofit  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  registered  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  or 
other  appropriate  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations  for  use  in 
the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside 
the  United  States. 

The  section  also  contains  the  condition 
that  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  such  as¬ 
surance  as  he  deems  necessary  that  the 
recipients  thereof  will  not  diminish  their 
normal  expenditures  for  food  by  reason 
of  such  donation. 

That  section  seems  to  cover,  in  short, 
everything  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  and  everything  it  can  do 
with  what  it  has  as  to  normal  trading. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  seems  to  cover  all  that  great 
amount  of  stores,  both  present  and  fu¬ 
ture,  which  can  be  apprehended  under 
the  term  “food  commodities,”  and  covers 
the  use  of  those  food  commodities  in  all 
the  various  fields  I  have  just  recited.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Where  they  are  in 
surplus.  There  are  only  two  items,  as 
my  distinguished  friend  knows,  that 


would  be  items  which  would  be  proc¬ 
essed — wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  about  peanuts? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Certainly  this  coun¬ 
try  had  a  shortage  of  peanuts  last  year. 
There  was  aa  considerable  quantity  of 
peanuts  shipped  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  about  the 
small  grains?  This  section  covers,  in 
short,  everything  that  can  be  used  for 
food;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  should  say  that 
was  correct.  It  would  cover  the  two 
principal  items  which  are  actually  in¬ 
volved,  or  items  for  which  provision  was 
made  a  year  ago,  to  be  processed  for  the 
needy  and  for  distressed  areas  of  the 
country.  The  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  CARE  and  the  private  charity  or¬ 
ganizations  with  a  processed  product 
which  was  in  surplus  in  this  country,  to 
be  sent  overseas,  where  now  they  could 
send  a  given  amount  of  wheat  or  a  given 
amount  of  corn  if  it  was  provided  to 
them. 

The  amendment  also  would  permit  the 
processed  items  to  go  into  institutional 
work,  including  school-lunch  programs 
in  this  country,  whereby  those  schools 
themselves  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
process  the  food. 

Many  States  do  not  have  mills  in 
which  to  process  wheat.  Certainly 
wheat  can  be  processed  much  cheaper 
when  a  large  quantity  is  processed  than 
it  could  be  if  only  a  smaller  amount  were 
distributed  to  the  many  schools  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  the  amend¬ 
ment  seems  to  provide  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  the  processing,  which  would 
mean  that  all  this  vast  additional  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  charged  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  price-support  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOI  LAND.  Much*  as  I  regret  it, 
and  as  strongly  as  I  supported  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  in  his  more  limited 
program  last  year,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  Congress  to  launch  into  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  as  is  contemplated,  without  any 
idea  of  the  cost,  but  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  tremendous  coverage  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  would  be  unwise. 

Before  any  such  measure  as  is  here 
proposed  should  be  considered,  it  should 
certainly  have  the  benefit  of  hearings  by 
a  committee,  and  we  should  also  know 
how  much  was  being  added  out  of  the 
cost  of  the  price-support  program,  not 
out  of  the  general  fund,  to  the  cost  of  the 
agricultural  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand 
the  present  language  or  the  present  rul¬ 
ing,  voluntary  agencies  are  permitted 
to  get  supplies  under  the  language  that 
they  can  be  reprocessed. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  we  have 
run  into  are  some  legal  technicalities. 
We  have  apparently  run  into  legal  coun¬ 
sel  who  interpret  the  reprocessing  provi¬ 
sion  in  a  very  strict  manner. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
include  processing  as  well  as  reproces¬ 
sing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Also,  it  is  not  man¬ 
datory;  it  merely  says  “may.” 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  where  we  are  paying  storage 
costs  upon  storable  commodities  at  no 
small  sum,  by  giving  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  discre¬ 
tionary  basis  with  the  word  “may,”  we 
shall  be  facilitating  the  use  of  commodi¬ 
ties  where  those  commodities  are  heeded. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  present 
law  states  what  the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides,  except  that  someone  has  gone  in 
with  a  fine-point  pencil  and  a  sharp 
legal  mind  and  has  started  to  split  legal 
hairs,  saying  that  reprocessing  does  not 
mean  processing.  Thus  we  get  into  a 
big  argument  about  the  interpretation 
of  the  law,  when  the  people  are  led  to 
believe  the  voluntary  agencies  are  en¬ 
titled  under  the  law  and  under  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  President  to 
utilize  these  commodities  for  welfare 
purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business 
on  Monday  next  there  be  a  call  of  the 
calendar  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar,  and  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  morning 
hour  may  be  passed,  there  be  an  order 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question.  In  the  un¬ 
happy  event  that  we  have  not  completed 
action  on  the  farm  bill  by  next  Monday, 
how  much  time  does  the  majority  leader 
feel  will  be  stolen  away  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
think  very  little.  The  calendar  will  be 
taken  up  during  the  morning  hour.  I 
would  not  want  to  see  the  end  of  the 
morning  hour  arrive  and  cut  off  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  bill  in  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  might  be  interested.  I 
may  say  I  have  cleared  the  request  with 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MUTHDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  propounding  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  an  easy  conscience,  because  he 
has  no  bills  on  the  calendar,  but  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  we  did  not  get  into  something 
that  might  delay  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Only  5  min¬ 
utes  is  allowed  for  discussion  of  each 
bill,  and  that  much  time  is  rarely  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request  that 
on  Monday  next  there  be  a  call  of  the 
calendar  of  bills  to  which  there  is  no 
objection,  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
we  complete  the  call  of  the  calendar  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  we  may  pass 
the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators 
*put  on  notice  that  there  will  be  a  call 
of  the  calendar.  I  hope  the  calendar 
committees  on  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  sides  will  be  ready. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  the  language  in  sec¬ 
tion  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
to  which  his  amendment  directly  refers. 
I  read  from  section  416  the  following 
language: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
pay,  with  respect  to  commodities  disposed  of 
under  this  section,  reprocessing,  packaging, 
transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges 
accruing  up  to  the  time  of  their  delivery 
to  a  Federal  agency  or  to  the  designated 
State  or  private  agency,  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
modities  made  available  for  use  within  the 
United  States,  or  their  delivery  free  along¬ 
side  ship  or  free  on  board  export  carrier  at 
point  of  export,  in  the  case  of  commodities 
made  available  for  use  outside  the  United 
States. 

We  could  actually  have  had  the  amend¬ 
ment  state  “add  processing.’’ 

The  real  problem,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows — both  he  and  I  have 
visited  and  talked  about  this — is  that 
although  the  agencies  which  do  the  work 
are  the  finest  agencies  in  the  land,  they 
say,  when  they  get  to  the  point  of  a 
legal  definition  of  “reprocessing,”  they 
run  into  trouble  on  the  word  “reprocess¬ 
ing.”  There  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
includes  processing.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  more  expensive  to  reprocess  than  to 
process. 

I  say,  most  respectfully,  we  have 
already  charged  all  this  up  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  section  416. 
It  has  been  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  that  'act¬ 
ually  what  the  amendment  would  permit 
which  is  not  permitted  now  is  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  corn  and  wheat  into  flour  and 
meal,  which  would  then  be  in  a  form 
that  could  be  used  by  people  both  out 
of  this  country  and  in  this  country  who 
are  authorized  to  receive  it  under  sec¬ 
tion  416. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  One  of  the  troubles  we  run 
into  in  normal  trade  channels  is  that 
when  large  quantities  of  corn  and  wheat 
are  sent  to  other  countries  in  bulk,  then 
our  own  millers  and  our  own  business 
people  say,  “Look,  we  have  the  finest 
milling  facilities.  -We  have  trained 
millers.  We  have  people  who  can  do 
the  job.  Why  is  it  the  United  States 
pays  the  freight,  ships  it  overseas,  sends 
it  to  another  country  6,000  miles  away, 
and  then  pays  that  country  to  process 
it?” — which  we  have  done.  We  would 
like  to  have  written  into  the  law  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  such  products  can  be  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
if  it  is  so  desired. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Would  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  agree  that  one  of  the  really  im¬ 


portant  things  is  that  when  CARE  or 
church  groups  to  whom  surplus  com¬ 
modities  are  furnished  sends  them  out¬ 
side,  they  must  be  in  processed  form  if 
100  percent  use  of  the  items  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator’s  ex¬ 
planation  is  directly  to  the  point.  As  he 
recalls,  when  we  put  the  language  in 
the  act  about  packaging  and  handling, 
we  did  it  so  that  butter  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  we  may  have  had  could  be 
used.  I  can  recall  days  not  long  ago 
when  one  had  to  get  some  of  those  com¬ 
modities  in  100-pound  bulk  packages 
and  in  huge  casks.  Schools  were  served 
with  butter  in  25,  50,  or  100-pound 
packages,  but  it  was  wasted,  because  but¬ 
ter  spoils.  We  were  told  that  if  the 
butter  could  be  packaged  in  5-pound  or 
10-pound  packages,  it  could  be  used,  and 
there  would  be  no  waste,  and  good  could 
be  had  out  of  it.  The  amendment  re¬ 
lates  not  only  to  humanitarian  purposes, 
but  forms  a  sensible  way  of  handling  our 
abundance. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  can  speak  with  some 
degree  of  experience  with  regard  to  the 
indescribably  beneficial  effects  that 
come  to  this  country  by  our  follow¬ 
ing  a  course  of  helping  to  feed  persons 
abroad  who  need  our  assistance.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Second  World  War,  and  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half  of  the  war,  I  had  a  part 
in  helping  to  feed  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  world.  I 
do  not  think  this  country  has  ever  made 
an  investment  that  paid  better  dividends 
than  the  money  which  we  made  avail¬ 
able  for  that  purpose.  Even  today  we 
have,  in  my  opinion,  millions  of  friends, 
silent  though  they  may  be  for  the  time 
being,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Po¬ 
land,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Rumania,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  the  other  countries,  who 
are  helped  through  the  beneficence  of 
this  and  other  countries.  The  United 
States,  of  course,  got  the  major  part  of 
the  credit.  So  every  ton  of  food  we  send 
abroad  now,  through  the  good  offices  of 
our  fine  relief  organizations,  properly 
supervised,  will  mean  a  tremendously 
important  return  to  this  country  in  the 
goodwill  which  many  develop  as  a  re¬ 
sult. 

Mr,  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  fine  comment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York.  I  see  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  is  present.  I  am 
certainly  in  no  position  to  state  the 
position  of  the  department  on  the 
amendment,  but  it  has  been  my  under¬ 
standing  that  there  was  no  objection 
in  the  department  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  department,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  in  a  position 
to  express  its  opposition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  statement 
from  the  Department,  and  I  am  looking 
for  it.  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
Department  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for 
a  question? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  indicate  what,  in  his 
judgment,  would  be  the  dollar  amount 
involved  in  the  processing? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  state  to  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  what  the  dollar  cost  would  be. 
The  information  I  have  has  come  from 
those  in  the  Department,  namely,  that 
as  a  result  of  the  milling  of  byproducts, 
when  the  cost  of  storage  is  eliminated, 
only  a  very,  very  negligible  cost  accrues 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
connection  with  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  processed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have  any  estimate  of 
that  cost? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  do  not.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  how  much  is  used.  Certainly 
the  cost  has  been  very  negligible  under 
Public  Law  311,  which  was  passed  last 
year,  to  give  assistance  to  the  needy  and 
to  distress  areas  in  the  United  States. 
The  milling  byproducts  have  practically 
paid  for  the  cost  of  the  processing. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Some  figure — even 
though  perhaps  a  little  larger  than  the 
amount  actually  necessary — would  at 
least  provide  some  kind  of  dollar  limi¬ 
tation.  I  wondered  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  had  considered  that 
point,  so  there  would  not  be  unlimited 
authority. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  California,  that 
the  Secretary  is  not  compelled  to  do 
what  is  provided  for.  He  may  do  it; 
authority  is  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  is  purely  op¬ 
tional,  and  not  mandatory,  is  it? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Yes;  it  is  purely  op¬ 
tional  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary.  He 
can  dispose  of  it  in  bulk,  or  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  him  authority  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  in  processed  form  if,  in  his 
best  judgment,  it  is  best  to  use  it  in  proc¬ 
essed  form,  rather  than  to  transfer  it 
in  bulk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  to 
him  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  this  side,  if  those  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  time  on  the  other  side  will  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clements],  on  be¬ 
half  of  himself  and  other  Senators. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

On  page  30,  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  310.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  last  sentence  thereof  a  new 
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sentence  as  follows:  ‘In  addition,  in  the 
case  of  food  commodities  disposed  of  under 
this  section,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  may  pay  the  cost  of  processing  such 
commodities  into  a  form  suitable  for  home 
or  institutional  use,  such  processing  to  be 
accomplished  through  private  trade  facilities 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.’  ” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“2-27-56-K.”  I  offer  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  “rice,”  the 
following:  “hogs,  cattle,  manufacturing 

milk.” 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  “(a)”  after  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  at  any 
time,  to  make  payments  for  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  commodities  specified  therein,  and  to  use 
for  such  purposes  the  funds  appropriated  by 
or  for  the  purposes  of  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  74th  Congress,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  612c).” 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107” 
and  insert  “108.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  amend  section  303.  At 
the  present  time  section  303  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

If  and  when  appropriations  are  made 
therefor,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  make  payments  to  producers  of 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  on 
the  normal  production  of  such  commodities 
in  amounts  which,  together  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof,  will  provide  a  return  to  such 
producers  which  is  as  nearly  equal  to  the 
parity  price  as  the  funds  so  made  available 
will  permit. 

-  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  read  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  basic  agricultural  law  which 
is  called  the  parity-payment  section.  I 
believe  that  section  was  placed  in  the 
law  in  1938.  Senators  will  note  that  it 
relates  to  the  producers  of  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  However,  it 
does  not  relate  to  any  of  the  perishable 
commodities.  I  should  like  it  to  be  noted 
that  under  this  section,  to  which  my 
amendment  would  be  added,  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  permissive,  insofar  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  concerned. 

In  the  amendment  relating  to  hogs, 
cattle,  and  manufacturing  milk,  I  ask 
that  the  authority  be  only  discretionary, 
not  mandatory.  I  believe  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  ought  to  have  another  means  of 
supporting  or  assisting  the  perishable 
commodities,  when  and  if  needed. 

Again  and  again  we  have  tried  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  bill  a  provision  relating  to 
some  of  the  most  important  of  all  our 
agricultural  production,  namely,  hogs 
and  cattle.  In  this  instance  I  add  man¬ 
ufacturing  milk  because  during  the  war 
years  we  had  experience  with  production 
payments  on  that  commodity.  I  think 
that  experience  was  rather  creditable, 
insofar  as  the  consumers  were  con¬ 


cerned,  as  well  as  insofar  as  the  pro¬ 
ducers  were  concerned. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  needs 
a  great  deal  of  further  explanation,  if 
it  is  understood  that  the  amendment  is 
permissive,  not  mandatory,  and  pro¬ 
vides  discretionary  authority  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  will  give  him — in  addition  to 
his  power  to  purchase  the  milk,  as  he  is 
now  doing  in  the  case  of  pork  products, 
and  as  he  did  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the 
case  of  beef  products — the  means,,  if  he 
so  desires,  of  using  the  payments  as  an¬ 
other  effective  tool  to  provide  better  in¬ 
come  for  our  agricultural-commodity 
producers. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  is  the  present  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  reference  to  other  commodities  on 
a  similar  basis;  and  what  are  the  com¬ 
modities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  authority  is 
that,  if  and  when  appropriations  are 
made  for  such  payments,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  producers  of  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  It  is  all  con¬ 
ditioned  on  the  question  of  whether  ap¬ 
propriations  for  such  payments  are 
made.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
no  appropriations  for  making  such  pay¬ 
ments. 

But  the  particular  commodities  stated 
in  my  amendment  are  excluded  under 
section  303  of  the  basic  agricultural  law. 
Instead,  I  want  them  to  be  included.  I 
think  it  should  be  crystal  clear  that  this 
would  not  be  an  automatic  arrangement. 
First  of  all,  the  commodities  would  have 
to  be  included;  in  the  second  place,  the 
appropriations  would  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  in  the  bill  an 
authorization  for  an  additional  $250  mil¬ 
lion  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  to 
be  used  in  the  support  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  which  he  can  now  support 
with  section  32  funds? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment — which  he  has  offered  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  including  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma — is  adopted,  will  it 
mean  that  authority  is  thereby  granted 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use 
for  that  purpose  the  $250  million  author¬ 
ized  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  he  found  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  not  be  a  man¬ 
date,  but  permissive  authority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  amendment  cosponsored  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and 
myself  does  not  direct  the  Secretary. 
The  authority  is  here  for  the  Secretary 
to  utilize  premium  payments,  or  pro¬ 
duction  payments,  if  need  be — whatever 
may  be  the  payment  method  desirable, 
the  authority  is  there,  to  be  used  if  the 
Secretary  deems  it  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  has  said — and  it  accords  with  my 
own  understanding  of  the  amendment — 


it  would  give  the  Secretary  authority, 
with  reference  to  the  producers  of  hogs, 
cattle,  and  manufacturing  milk,  to  do 
what  he  now  has  the  discretionary  au¬ 
thority  to  do  with  respect  to  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
analyzed  it  perfectly.  This  amendment 
adds  a  new  section,  specifically  provid¬ 
ing  that  section  32  funds  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  would  amend  sec¬ 
tion  303  so  as  to  include  the  commod¬ 
ities  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  manufacturing 
milk.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  logical  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  agricultural  program. 

I  think  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  say  yesterday  that  around  60  per¬ 
cent — or  is  it  80  percent - 

Mr.  KERR.  Eighty  percent  of  what 
the  soil  produces  in  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  is  compensated  for  to  the  producer 
.by  the  sale  of  livestock  or  products  of 
livestock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  point  out  most 
respectfully  that  with  the  exception  of 
milk  products,  no  other  perishable  com¬ 
modity  is  really  covered  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as 
of  this  hour,  hogs  and  cattle  are  selling 
at  a  lower  percentage  of  parity  than  any 
other  agricultural  commodities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
record  shows  that  cattle  prices  are  the 
lowest  of  the  major  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  prices. 

Mr.  KERR.  Paritywise,  hogs  are  even 
lower  than  cattle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  This  amendment  would 
merely  authorize  the  Secretary  to  have 
the  same  authority  with  reference  to 
the  producers  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  as  he  now  has  with 
reference  to  other  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities,  which,  in  reality,  are  selling  at 
higher  prices,  paritywise,  than  either 
cattle  or  hogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  section  32 
of  Public  Law  320,  which  provides  for 
the  use  of  receipts  and  customs  duties 
to  aid  agriculture.  It  outlines  three  uses 
to  which  the  Secretary  may  put  these 
funds. 

The  first  is  to  encourage  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  commodities,  pro¬ 
viding  for  payments  of  any  losses  sus¬ 
tained  on  such  exports.  That  is  the 
source  of  the  authority  to  subsidize  ex¬ 
ports,  such  as  wheat. 

The  second  use  outlined  is  to  en¬ 
courage  diversion  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  from  normal  channels  of  trade  into 
byproducts. 

As  to  the  third  use,  the  present  law 
reads: 

Reestablish  farmers’  purchasing  power  by 
making  payments  in  connection  with  the 
normal  production  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  for  domestic  consumption. 

That  means  that  the  basic  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  encompasses  the  use  of  a 
method  of  payments  to  sustain  farmers’ 
prices  and  farmers’  purchasing  power. 
As  has  been  said  on  this  floor  repeatedly 
during  this  debate,  with  respect  to  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs,  and  perishable  commodities — 
in  this  instance  I  limit  it  to  hogs,  cattle 
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and  manufactured  milk,  although  I  could 
emphasize  the  first  two,  hogs  and  cat¬ 
tle — there  is  nothing  in  the  present  law 
which  provides  any  benefit  to  producers 
of  such  commodities  except  with  respect 
to  purchases.  In  connection  with  pur¬ 
chases  most  of  the  economic  good  goes 
to  the  processor,  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  That  is  an  indisputable  fact 
which  has  been  documented. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  author¬ 
ize  the  use  of  substantial  sums  of  money, 
running  into  millions  of  dollars,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  processor,  we  ought  not 
to  hesitate  to  include  in  the  law  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  use  of  authority  for  payments 
to  producers.  It  is  not  mandatory.  I 
am  becoming  tired  of  hearing  those  in 
responsible  positions  say,  “We  would 
like  to  do  this,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
authority.”  Repeatedly  when  a  pro¬ 
posal  is  made  in  a  difficult  situation,  we 
hear  it  said,  “We  would  like  to  do  it,  but 
we  do  not  have  the  authority.” 

Some  time  ago  I  brought  into  the  de¬ 
bate  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  a  member  of  the  Iowa  congres¬ 
sional  delegation  and  the  counselor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
inferred,  in  that  exchange  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  that  possibly  the  language 
of  section  303  and  section  32  might  in¬ 
clude  payments.  I  wish  to  see  that  it 
is  clearly  outlined  in  detail. 

I  point  out  further  that  the  farm  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Midwest,  where  producers  and 
hog  producers  are  in  the  largest  num¬ 
bers,  are  solidly  behind  this  proposal. 
Every  poll  that  has  been  taken  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  is  overwhelmingly  for  the  inclusion 
of  such  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Also  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  same  is  true 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Under  section  303  of  the  act  it  is  stated 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  make  payments,  if  money  is 
provided,  to  producers  of  corn,  wheat, 
rice,  or  tobacco,  on  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  commodities.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  tell  us  what  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  do  to  determine  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk?  How  would  he  go  about  doing 
that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suppose  normal 
production  is  what  a  producer  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  producing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  under  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  basic  crops,  there  is  a  for¬ 
mula  for  determining  normal  production, 
whether  or  not  price  supports  shall  be 
available  for  any  of  the  basic  crops.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  tell  me  how  the  Secretary 
would  go  about  calculating  the  normal 
production  with  respect  to  cattle? 
Would  it  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  cattle  sufficient  to  feed 
the  population,  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  of  meat  per  week,  or  would  it  be 
the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  last 
year,  or  some  other  formula? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  brings  up  that  question.  My  un¬ 


derstanding  is  that  these  payments 
would  be  used  for  the  normal  producers, 
and  the  normal  production  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  We  are  not  out  to  stimulate  the 
program,  but  to  assist  in  the  established 
areas  of  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  production  of  cattle,  as  well 
as  the  production  of  hogs,  has  been  ab¬ 
normally  high — far  above  our  average 
consumption  requirements. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  with 
equal  candor  that  the  production  of  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  corn,  and  practically  every¬ 
thing  else  that  is  produced,  has  been 
above  normal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  in  the  law 
a  formula  for  arriving  at  the  national 
acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
and  price-support  levels  for  the  basics. 
We  provide  price  support  for  the  basics 
through  CCC  loans  and  purchase  agree¬ 
ments.  The  Senator’s  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  and  when  money  is  appro¬ 
priated,  the  producers  of  cattle,  hogs, 
and  manufacturing  milk  are  to  receive 
direct  payments  from  the  Government  to 
bring  their  income  up  to  parity,  or  as 
near  parity  as  possible,  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  funds  available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
would  merely  authorize  the  use  of  these 
particular  funds  for  payment  pui'poses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  Senator 
speaks  of  “these  funds,”  to  what  funds 
does  he  refer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  funds  are  ap¬ 
propriated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  there 
is  available  approximately  $440  million 
out  of  section  32  funds,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  payments  to  the  hog  growers 
and  the  cattle  growers  and  producers  of 
other  perishable  commodities  in  order  to 
assist  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  that  is  where 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  must  differ 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  present  section  32  limitations  or 
authorizations  provide  for  purchases. 
The  section  does  not  provide  funds  for 
payments.  Purchases,  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  interpreted  that  term, 
are  purchases  from  processors.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  that.  There  is  no 
other  place  where  purchases  of  beef  or 
pork  products  can  be  made.  I  am  not 
advocating  that  the  Government  go  into 
the  processing  business.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  if  the  Secretary 
should  find  that  purchases  do  not  work, 
or  if  he  finds  that  other  means  he  wishes 
to  use  do  not  work,  he  shall  have  the  pay¬ 
ment  authority. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  At  the  present  time  sur¬ 
plus  products,  whether-  they  be  beef  or 
pork,  are  bought  and  used  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  producer  could  receive,  for 
instance,  a  dollar  a  head  as  a  subsidy  on 
the  live  hog. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  using  pork  as  an 
example.  The  producer  would  be  paid  a 
dollar  a  hundredweight.  On  the  other 


hand,  if  he  desired  it,  he  could  be  paid  a 
dollar  a  head.  That  would  be  a  subsidy 
paid  on  weight  or  on  the  hog.  Then  what 
method  would  be  used  to  dispose  of  the 
products  once  the  pork  got  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade?  Would  it  go  at  whatever 
levels  the  overburdening  on  the  market 
would  force  the  seller  of  the  product  to 
demand?  I  am  sincere  in  my  inquiries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Senator 
is. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  know  that  the  producer 
does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  surplus  pork  or  surplus  beef,  or 
whatever  the  product  is.  It  would  have 
to  be  put  through  the  school-lunch  pro¬ 
gram  or  into  international  channels,  or 
fed  back  into  military  needs. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  any¬ 
one  would  particularly  object  if  he  knew 
that  the  method  now  proposed  would 
broaden  the  opportunity  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  pursue  new  courses  of 
action.  One  coarse  might  be  for  him  to 
pay  a  subsidy  to  the  producer  of  the  live 
animal,  and  then  use  a  portion  of  the 
funds  to  pick  up  the  overburdening  of  the 
surplus,  for  whatever  the  need  in  the 
school-lunch  program  would  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  inten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  THYE.  We  cannot  make  it  man¬ 
datory  in  any  sense  on  the  Secretary, 
because  the  feed  supply  must  be  the  fac¬ 
tor  to  govern  the  overall  production  of 
livestock  or  poultry  or  milk.  That  is 
why  I  have  differed  with  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  soil  bank  or  in  the  retirement 
of  acres.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  feasible, 
because  it  is  the  supply  of  feed  that  will 
bring  on  a  supply  of  pork  or  milk  or 
livestock. 

We  know  that  the  method  of  buying 
surplus  porl^  or  surplus  beef  did  not 
give  a  return  to  the  producer  of  the 
benefits  the  Treasury  actually  made 
available  through  moneys  used  in  the 
purchase  of  surpluses.  We  know  that 
it  did  not  materially  reduce  the  surpluses 
on  the  market.  It  softened  the  market 
to  the  consumer,  because  it  took  the  end 
product  out  of  the  warehouse  and  took 
the  overburden  in  the  warehouse  and 
put  it  into  the  school-lunch  program. 
What  we  did  was  to  firm  up  the  market 
to  the  retailer  and  to  the  consumer  at 
the  time  those  purchases  were  made. 
Therefore  the  program  was  not  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  it  should  have  been. 

If  we  can  do  what  the  Senator  pro¬ 
poses  without  in  some  way  involving  our¬ 
selves  in  underwriting  surpluses  of  live¬ 
stock,  and  thereby  firm  up  the  market 
on  surpluses  and  overproduction  in  the 
next  year  and  a  half,  until  we  get  a 
feed  balance,  we  will  take  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

That  is  the  only  concern  I  have.  I 
know  that  the  buying  of  beef  and  pork 
was  not  effective  last  year,  and  is  not 
effective  now.  It  has  the  tendency  of 
softening  the  market  so  far  as  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  concerned  and  to  firm  up  the 
market  so  far  as  the  housewife  is  con¬ 
cerned.  If  we  could  find  language  which 
will  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
and  encourage  production  of  pork  and 
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beef,  we  would  be  taking  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  question  is  involved.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  we  might  decide  that  we 
had  made  a  mistake.  That  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  I  see  in  this  venture,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  speaking  as  frankly  as  I  am  on 
the  question.  We  did  not  do  the  right 
thing  for  the  producer  by  the  manner 
in  which  we  bought  pork  last  year,  be¬ 
cause  we  firmed  up  the  market  for  the 
housewife,  and  we  softened  the  market 
for  the  wholesaler.  We  did  not  ma¬ 
terially  channel  that  buying  back  into 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  men  who  had  fed 
the  hogs. 

If  anyone  can  tell  me  how  we  can 
do  that  without  tying  the  Secretary’s 
hands  so  firmly  that  he  cannot  untie 
them,  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  what  also  concerns  me,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  asking  these  questions  of  my 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  I  should  like  to  know  how  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  determine 
the  normal  production  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  the  Senator  mentions. 

As  I  said  a  short  time  ago,  section  32 
funds  have  been  available  for  quite  a 
number  of  years  to  assist  in  supporting 
prices  for  the  commodities  covered  by 
the  Senator’s  amendment.  Funds  are 
now  available.  Up  to  about  90  days  ago 
$444  million  of  section  32  funds  were 
available  for  the  purchase  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  surplus. 

The  Senator  knows  that  under  section 
32,  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
funds,  or  $111  million  may  be  used  for 
any  one  commodity.  In  the  case  of  hogs, 
the  Secretary  has  utilized  or  set  aside 
$80  million  of  the  $111  million  he  could 
have  used. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  Senator’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  provision  in  section  32.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  proposes  By  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  reestablish  the  farmer’s  pur¬ 
chasing  power  by  making  payments  in 
connection  with  the  normal  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  normal 
domestic  consumption.  That  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  know  who  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  payments  among  the  Nation’s 
hog  growers  and  among  the  Nation’s 
cattle  growers,  if  normal  production  was 
exceeded.  Again  I  ask:  What  is  normal 
production?  Is  it  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  feed  the  population  of  the  United 
States?  What  would  be  a  producers’ 
normal  production?  How  would  it  be 
determined? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  have  a  pretty  good  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  normal  production 
is.  We  take  an  average  period  of  time 
as  it  relates  to  an  equitable  price  in  the 
market  place.  For  example,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  hogs,  I  have  some  statistics 
which  show  that  we  could  eliminate 
about  800  million  poupds  of  pork  and  in 
that  way  bring  pork  px-oducts  back  in¬ 
to  what  is  a  relatively  normal  span  of 
pork  products  that  will  give  a  fairly  rea¬ 
sonable  price  in  the  market  place. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  that  is  the  reason  why 


we  in  the  committee  placed  a  provision 
in  the  bill  authorizing  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  to  supplement  the  present 
section  32  funds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  for  pur¬ 
chases. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that; 
but  the  object  is  to  reestablish  the 
farmers’  purchasing  power  by  removing 
surplus  agricultural  products  from  the 
market.  In  that  manner  we  hope  to 
achieve  a  return  to  normalcy  and  en¬ 
able  the  producers  of  perishable  com¬ 
modities  to  get  the  parity  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  in  his  amendment. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  additional  $250 
million  of  section  32  funds  we  already 
have  provided  for  perishable  commodi¬ 
ties,  which  would  include  hogs  and  cattle, 
offer  the  best  approach  toward  solving 
this  problem.  I  may  state  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  raising  the  authorization. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  increase  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  half  a  billion  dollars.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  I  originally 
offered  an  amendment  in  committee  to 
increase  the  funds  by  half  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Personally,  I  would  not  raise  any 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma.  The  purpose 
which  the  Senator  has  in  mind  is  to  take 
off  the  market  a  certain  amount  of  per¬ 
ishable  products  which  are  in  excess  of 
requirements. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  see 
it  done  by  premium  payments  on  light¬ 
weights. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Congress  has  not 
provided  funds  to  make  parity  payments 
under  section  303  which  the  Senator 
seeks  to  amend.  His  amendment  may 
be  just  an  idle  gesture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  is  not.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  photostatic  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  Representative 
Charles  B.  Hoeven,  of  Iowa,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  1956,  and  I  also  have  a  copy  of 
the  second  page  of  a  personally  penned 
note  signed  by  Representative  Jensen,  of 
Iowa. 

It  is  an  exhibit  which  I  shall  be  glad 
to  present  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

They  were  in  discussion  with  the  office 
of  the  general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  office  pointed 
out: 

It  is  doubtful  if  authority  exists  to  make  a 
“bonus”  payment  on  a  particular  variety  of 
any  designated  commodity,  unless  such  a 
payment  would  come  within  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  403  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Then  the  section  is  set  out.  I  read 
further : 

Under  the  authority  for  purchase  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
could,  among  other  things,  buy  live  animals 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  slaughterers 
and  packers  for  processing  the  animals  into 
storable  products.  Such  products  would  be 
available  for  sale  by  the  Corporation  into 
domestic  and  export  markets,  including  sales 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  480  *  •  *  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  for  donation  pursuant  to  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

The  legislative  history  makes  it  clear 
that  it  does  not  include  payments  to  pro¬ 


ducers,  since  such  payments  do  not 
have  the  effect  of  supporting  prices  of 
livestock  in  the  market. 

It  is  because  of  this  kind  of  letter  and 
exchange  of  correspondence  that  the 
language  as  now  written  in  sections  303 
and  32  has  become  meaningless  to  the 
Department. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  available  right 
now,  in  round  figures,  $800  million  which 
he  has  full  authority  to  spend  to  support 
hogs,  and  so  forth.  I  think  a  payment  is 
a  much  more  sensible  means.  That  is  my 
personal  opinion.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Secretary  needs  to  follow  that  plan.  But 
he  ought  to  make  payments,  rather  than 
spend  money  just  on  purchases. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  my  col¬ 
league  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  believe  we  should  be 
very  careful  as  to  whether  we  involve 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  any¬ 
thing  that  is  mandatory,  whereby  the 
Secretary  would  have  to  support  live¬ 
stock  at  any  specific  figure  of  parity,  so 
long  as  we  have  the  present  terrifically 
high  supply  of  feed.  We  could  within 
the  next  9  months  effect  such  a  produc¬ 
tion  that  neither  the  Treasury  nor  com- 
monsense  could  support  it.  It  requires 
only  about  9  months,  from  the  time  a 
litter  of  pigs  is  farrowed,  until  that  off¬ 
spring  can  bring  forth  another  litter  of 
pigs.  Therefore,  if  we  write  anything 
that  makes  it  mandatory  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  support  live  hogs  at  any  figure, 
hogs  will  be  in  such  abundance  within 
the  next  18  months  that  we  will  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  general  idea 
that  the  Secretary  should  have  the  right 
to  pay  a  certain  fixed  sum  on  a  light¬ 
weight  hog  in  order  to  bring  the  producer 
out  of  an  emergency  because  of  such 
low  prices  as  we  have  witnessed  within 
the  past  6  months.  I  would  be  very  fear¬ 
ful  of  merely  granting  authority. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  not  take 
this  amendment  into  conference  on  the 
bill,  instruct  the  staff  of  the  committee 
to  work  with  the  solicitors  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  see  if  we 
can  draft  some  kind  of  language  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  conferees  and 
that  will  permit  the  Secretary  to  bring 
dollars  to  the  live  hog  producer,  rather 
than  to  buy,  as  an  end  product,  from  a 
wholesale  house?  When  the  product  is 
bought  from  the  wholesaler  it  only  firms 
up  the  market  to  the  housewife  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  surplus  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wholesaler  and  putting  it  into  interna¬ 
tional  channels  of  relief  or  into  the 
school  lunch  program.  But  the  producer 
will  only  in  a  remote  manner  realize  any 
benefit;  and  insofar  as  the  housewife  is 
concerned,  she  will  have  the  Treasury 
bidding  against  her. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  matter  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  solicitors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee  staff.  We  could  have 
a  vote  here,  but  we  would  not  resolve 
the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  producer 
would  receive  any  benefit. 

That  is  the  whole  question,  as  I  see  it. 
There  are  many  amendments  pending 
that  can  take  hours  and  hours  of  time. 
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and  we  have  debated  the  question  until 
it  is  becoming  so  that  no  more  good  can 
be  amended  into  the  bill.  I  think  that 
from  here  on  it  will  look  like  an  extra 
pair  of  shafts  on  a  cart  if  we  continue 
to  attach  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator  is 
suggesting  that  we  accept  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  think  we  should  get  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  solicitors  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Department  and 
see  if  we  can  draft  a  paragraph  which 
can  be  adopted  in  conference  and  that 
will  let  the  Secretary  do  what  he  has  said 
he  has  not  the  authority  to  do,  namely, 
somehow  compensate  a  producer  who  got 
caught  in  the  squeeze. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I,  if 
I  may  trespass  on  the  Senator’s  time  to 
say  this,  were  as  instrumental  in  being 
responsible  for  the  big  pork  reduction 
last  year  as  anyone  else  in  the  United 
States. 

When  we  asked  the  Northwest  wheat- 
grower  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  di¬ 
vert  their  wheat,  they  already  were  in  a 
summer-fallow  operation.  They  already 
had  their  farm  unit  laying  black 
throughout  the  year.  They  pay  taxes 
on  their  black  land  for  a  year.  They 
plow  and  harrow  the  land  in  order  to 
keep  the  weeds  out,  and  so  as  to  keep 
the  moisture  in  the  land.  They  have 
overhead  which  they  cannot  escape. 

When  the  wheat  farmer  is  asked  to 
cut  down  on  his  wheat  acreage,  often¬ 
times  another  20  or  30  percent  of  his 
farm  unit  is  forced  into  idleness.  He  is 
not  able  to  bear  such  a  burden.  So  he 
sows  barley.  When  he  sows  barley  what 
is  he  going  to  do?  If  he  is  a  good,  thrif¬ 
ty,  hard-working  operator,  he  looks 
around  and  asks  himself,  “How  can  I 
feed  it  rather  than  to  channel  it  into 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
time  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  in  our  re¬ 
cent  hearings  we  came  across  many 
farmers  in  the  Northwest  who  planted  a 
large  amount  of  barley  on  their  diverted 
acres.  Instead  of  feeding  it,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  suggests,  they  sold  it  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  THYE.  But  the  Senator  and  I  can 
find  evidence  in  the  hearing  testimony 
that  a  Washington  farmer  diverted  his 
acres  from  wheat  and  planted  them  in 
barley.  Then  he  bought  some  brood 
sows,  fed  the  pigs  the  barley,  and  over¬ 
produced  on  pork.  That  helped  to  glut 
the  markets  of  our  Nation.  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  they  did  was 
to  borrow  from  Uncle  Sam,  and  they 
never  expected  to  redeem  their  loans. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  that  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  and  I  were  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  surplus  of  pork. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  should 
place  the  blame  on  this  type  of  farmer, 
and  not  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  there  had  been  a  soil 
bank  2  years  ago,  there  would  have  been 
a  place  to  put  the  diverted  acres,  and 
there  would  not  be  the  surplus  food  there 
is  today.  But  we  have  a  problem  to 
solve,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  resolve 


it  until  we  get  our  feed  supply  down 
and  are  able  to  determine  how  we  can 
■channel  the  money  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  producers  rather  than  to  the  proc¬ 
essors  and  the  warehouses  which  are  full 
of  processed  meats.  If  we  resolved  that 
■question,  we  would  depart  from  the 
philosophy  which  has  existed  in  the  free- 
enterprise  system  over  the  years.  We 
cannot  resolve  it  in  the  amendment.  I 
think  we  might  run  into  the  danger, 
of  putting  some  mandatory  provisions 
upon  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
one  of  the  main  objections  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  besides  some  minor  ob¬ 
jections,  is  that  the  Senator  feels  that 
by  adding  this  language  to  section  303, 
matters  would  be  complicated.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  regard  to  the  de- 
termination  of  what  constitutes  normal 
production. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  would  like  to  have  payments 
made  out  of  section  32  funds  and  under 
the  terms  of  section  32  language,  rather 
than  section  303,  which  talks  about  nor¬ 
mal  production  and  requires  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  set  up  standards  of  what  we  call 
normal  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  and,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  under  the  present  law  it  can 
be  done.  If  the  Secretary  is  not  exer¬ 
cising  the  rights  he  has  under  that  law, 
and  the  Senator  is  desirous  of  changing 
the  law  so  as  to  force  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  law  as  Congress  intends, 
I  personally  would  not  have  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  desire. 
One  way  in  which  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  is  to  have  specific  language,  and 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  to  this  lan¬ 
guage  : 

In  order  to  encourage  the  marketing  of 
cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weight,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized,  in  accordance  with  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  payments 
to  producers  to  market  cattle  and  hogs  at 
lighter  than  normal  weights.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  from  funds  appropriated 
by  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  whichever 
may  be  cheaper,  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

That  ties  the  provision  directly  to  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds.  It  does  not  complicate  the 
situation  at  all  in  terms  of  section  303. 

I  think  my  senior  colleague  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  point  which  needs  to 
be  emphasized.  We  need  to  get  into 
the  bill  some  reference  to  the  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  payments.  I  prefer  to  call  them 
premium  payments,  so  that  weight,  not 
products,  will  be  marketed.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  poundage.  The 
poundage  is  what  causes  surpluses — not 
the  census,  but  the  poundage. 

Once  this  was  written  into  the  law, 
the  Solicitor,  together  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  could  make  whatever  regulations 
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were  necessary  to  put  the  plan  on  a 
feasible,  workable  basis. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  one  of  the  cospon¬ 
sors  of  the  amendment,  I  think  the  sug¬ 
gested  change  is  acceptable. 

I  may  say  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye]  that  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  practically  everything 
he  has  said.  He  has  put  his  finger  on  our 
problem.  Our  problem  is  to  get  the 
amendment  into  conference. 

I  say  very  candidly  to  him  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  had  a  soil  bank  2  years 
ago.  Some  of  us  advocated  a  soil  bank 
then,  but  Benson  kept  sending  to  Con¬ 
gress  adverse  reports  on  the  soil  bank. 
He  has  changed  his  opinion  since  then, 
but  I  think  he  is  2  years  late  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  hogs. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  if  he  thinks  the 
amendment  would  be  at  all  workable  if 
poultry  w'ere  included.  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  but  I  should 
prefer,  if  the  Senator  does  not  mind, 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  major 
problem  is  in  the  cattle  and  hog  area, 
to  limit  the  amendment  to  cattle  and 
hogs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  funds 
under  section  32  for  poultry,  which  is 
much  more  adaptable  for  purchase,  be¬ 
cause  the  processing  of  poultry  is  not 
nearly  the  same  as  it  is  for  cattle  and 
hogs.  So  I  should  like  to  limit  the 
amendment  to  cattle  and  hogs,  in  order 
to  get  something  into  the  proposed  law 
which  relates  directly  to  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  by  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  new  words  in  section  303 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  to  make  available  the  production 
payment  procedure  up  to  full  parity? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  that  is  not  the 
intention.  I  may  say  that  the  proposal 
is  strictly  permissive,  not  mandatory.  I 
have  suggested  a  modification  so  as  not 
to  limit  it  to  section  303,  but  also  to  in¬ 
clude  section  32,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  production  payments  up  to  full 
parity.  I  am  not  even  talking  about  full 
parity. 

I  am  talking  about  having  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  if  there  is  at  his 
disposal  and  at  his  command  authority, 
use  premium  payments  to  provide  a  more 
expeditious  marketing  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties,  such  as  cattle  and  hogs,  thereby 
relieving  the  market  of  the  excess  pound¬ 
age  which  has  driven  market  prices  down. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  advocating. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  not  clear  to  me 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  under  his  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  I  may. 

I  am  not  certain  what  the  most  recent 
suggestion  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  may  embody;  but  I 
think  I  know  that  what  he  originally 
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proposed  would  result  in  the  opening  of  a 
veritable  Pandora’s  box. 

Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  related  to  a  law  which 
at  the  time  referred  only  to  products 
which  were  later  called  the  basic  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  section  related  to  parity  pay¬ 
ments,  and  would  have  allowed  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  make,  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  for  that  purpose,  payments  to 
producers  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco-^-and  later  the  law  was  amended 
to  include  peanuts — which,  together  with 
the  proceeds  received  by  the  producers, 
would  provide  a  return  to  such  producers 
which  is  as  nearly  equal  to  parity  prices 
as  the  funds  so  made  available  will 
permit. 

In  other  words,  it  aimed  toward  full 
parity.  It  aimed  toward  parity  pay¬ 
ments.  It  aimed  toward  sale  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  of  the  six  products  related,  and 
payment  of  sufficient  supplemental  funds 
above  the  sales  price  to  realize  the  parity 
price. 

Following  that  time,  of  course,  specific 
acts  were  provided  for  px-ice  supports, 
and  they  wholly  abandoned  the  principle 
of  payment  by  direct  payment  of  pro¬ 
duction  funds  to  bring  the  producer  up 
to  full  parity.  To  put  under  that  par¬ 
ticular  section  the  commodities  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  proposes  to  in¬ 
clude  would  bring  utter  confusion. 

I  call  to  the  Senator’s  attention  that 
there  are  several  pages  of  definitions  that 
precede  section  303,  which  relate  to  such 
words  as  “normal  production,”  “normal 
supply,”  “normal  supply  of  tobacco,” 
“normal  supply  of  cotton,”  “normal  do¬ 
mestic  consumption,”  and  so  forth,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of,  I  think,  4  pages  of  defini¬ 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  more  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  include  ,in  this 
provision  the  other  commodities,  with¬ 
out  any  definition  or  without  any  show¬ 
ing  of  what  constitutes  normal  produc¬ 
tion,  without  any  showing  of  how  the 
Secretary  should  proceed,  and  without 
any  specific  detailed  law  set  up  such  as 
we  have  under  price-support  legislation 
for  these  other  commodities,  would  be  to 
create  confusion  of  the  worst  kind,  and 
to  leave  anybody  who  felt  so  inclined 
free  to  blame  the  secretary  for  not  ap¬ 
plying  any  funds  provided,  such  as  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds  or  the  additional  $52  mil¬ 
lion  proposed  to  be  authorized  under  the 
bill,  as  production  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cattle  and  hogs.  I  am  not  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  it  in  that  position. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  arrive  at  what  normal  pro¬ 
duction  is.  Would  it  be  the  60  pound 
per  capita  pork  production  of  last  year, 
or  the  80  pound  per  capita  production  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  question  of  nor¬ 
mal  production  is  such  a  difficult  one 
that  it  is  defined  in  the  act  in  various 
ways,  none  of  them  applicable  to  cattle 
and  hogs,  because  this  is  the  general 
definition: 

“Normal  production”  as  applied  to  any 
number  of  acres  of  corn,  cotton,  rice,  or 
wheat  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
times  such  number  of  acres. 


The  problem  was  such  a  complicated 
one  that  the  drafters  of  the  original  leg¬ 
islation  were  required  to  put  in  the  defi¬ 
nitions.  To  adopt  this  provision  without 
any  definition  would  leave  the  picture 
so  confused  that  it  would  be  impossible 
of  interpretation  or  application.  There¬ 
fore,  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  as  he  may  require  to  make  an 
insertion  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
made  a  statement  yesterday  setting 
forth  the  result  of  the  two -price  wheat 
plan  on  agriculture  generally  and  on 
the  Midwest  in  particular.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  ma“jrbe 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  March  15. — President  Charles  B. 
Shuman,  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  said  today  that  the  “domestic 
dumping  plan  for  wheat  voted  by  the  Senate 
this  week  would  have  disastrous  effects  on 
the  prices  and  incomes  of  most  farmers.” 

“This  plan  has  been  presented  as  a  two- 
price  plan  designed  to  meet  competition  in 
the  foreign  market,  while  at  the  same  time 
supporting  prices  in  the  domestic  food 
market,”  Shuman  pointed  out. 

“Actually,  the  Senate  plan  is  a  'three-price 
plan’.  It  provides  one  price  for  wheat  con¬ 
sumed  as  food  in  the  United  States,  a  second 
price  for  foreign  sales,  and  a  third  price — 
potentially  the  most  significant  price  to 
United  States  farmers — for  wheat  consumed 
as  livestock  feed  in  this  country. 

“The  real  objective  of  the  certificate  plan 
is  to  dump  the  wheat  surplus  into  the  do¬ 
mestic  feed  market,”  he  said. 

The  Federation  president  pointed  out  that 
“the  fact  is  that  we  already  have  a  two-price 
plan  as  far  as  the  international  market  is 
concerned.  We  have  been  meeting  foreign 
competition  by  subsidizing  wheat  exports 
and  selling  surplus  wheat  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.” 

“The  Senate  action  constitutes  a  grave 
threat  to  the  income  of  all  farmers  who  de¬ 
pend  on  feed  grain  and  livestock  for  their 
livelihood. 

"This  includes  the  producers  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products.  As  of  July  1,  1956,  we 
will  have  a  carry-over  of  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  of  old  crop  wheat  mostly  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  hands. 

“As  adopted  by  the  Senate  this  week,  the 
certificate  plan  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  unload  the  CCC’s  entire 
wheat  surplus  on  the  domestic  feed  market. 
This  would  have  disastrous  effects  on  the 
prices  and  incomes  of  all  producers  of  feed 
grains,  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

“In  view  of  the  present  record  supplies  of 
feed  grain  and  the  present  low  level  of  hog 
and  cattle  prices,  the  Senate’s  action  in 
opening  the  floodgates  on  the  wheat  surplus 
shows  a  callous  disregard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  feed  grain  and  livestock  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

“As  far  as  feed  grain  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  are  concerned,  this  action— if  allowed 
to  stand — will  more  than  cancel  any  good 
effects  that  are  to  be  expected  from  the  soil 
bank  plan. 

“The  certificate  plan  also  discriminates 
against  the  wheat  producers  who  have  been 
producing  the  types  and  qualities  of  wheat 
that  the  domestic  food  market  demands. 

“It  treats  all  wheat  producers  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  have  been  producing 


low  quality  feed  wheat  or  high-grade  milling 
wheat. 

“In  effect  it  would  put  a  tax  on  wheat 
producers  who  have  been  supplying  the  do¬ 
mestic  food  market  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  been  producing  wheat  that  is  not 
wanted  by  the  domestic  food  market.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  modify  my  amendment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  language  T read  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk.  I  am  going  to  speak  about 
2  minutes  on  the  amendment,  and  then 
I  shall  ask  for  a  vote,  because  there  is 
no  need  for  any  further  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  to  modify  or  substitute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  mean  to  substi¬ 
tute.  I  offer  the  amendments  as  a 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  proposed  as  an  amendment  on 
page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  following: 

LIGHTWEIGHT  CATTLE  AND  HOGS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than 
normal  weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  authorized  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
incentive  payments  to  producers  who  mar¬ 
ket  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weights. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  74th  Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7 
U.  S.  C.  612c),  as  amended,  and  shall  be 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and 
insert  “108.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
only  purpose  in  offering  the  amendment 
.  is  to  get  included  in  the  bill  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  cattle  and  hogs  and  the  payment 
system.  I  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
argument  that  we  should  not  have  pay¬ 
ments  to  encourage  production.  I  think 
we  should  have  premium  payments  to 
discourage  weighted  production.  The 
problem  is  one  of  poundage.  The  figures 
which  I  presented  for  the  Record  will 
bear  out  the  point  that  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  the  Government  to  make 
premium  payments. 

Concerning  the  question  of  maintain¬ 
ing  payments,  there  is  considerable  sen¬ 
timent  for  so-called  production  pay¬ 
ments.  I  know  of  few,  if  any,  great  agri¬ 
cultural  economists  who  are  not  for  pro¬ 
duction  payments.  I  do  not  recall  any 
who  do  not  recognize  the  safety  and  the 
desirability  of  production  payments, 
particularly  on  perishable  commodities. 
The  question  has  always  been,  How  do 
we  control  production?  The  pending 
amendment  is  one  which  is  designed  to 
have  lighter  weight  animals  marketed. 
It  can  go  to  conference,  if  my  colleagues 
will  agree  to  the  amendment.  If  any 
refining  should  be  needed,  staff  person¬ 
nel  would  be  able  to  do  it.  The  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  spell  how  the  provision 
would  be  carried  out,  primarily  because 
I  think  the  regulations  should  be  drawn 
up  by  the  Secretary  and  the  technicians 
in  the  Department. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 
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We  had  occasion  to  pass  upon  this 
very  amendment  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
when  it  was  attached  to  an  amendment 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
.from  Oklahoma.  The  amendment  which 
is  now  under  consideration  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  make  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  who  market  light¬ 
weight  cattle  and  hogs.  Payments  would 
be  made  from  section  32  funds,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  reduce  surplus  production  of  beef  and 
pork  products. 

I  wish  to  say  this  amendment  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee,  but  was  re¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  an  incentive 
payment  program,  with  all  the  implica¬ 
tions  involved,  should  not  be  enacted 
without  full  hearings.  The  committee 
also  thought  it  would  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  production  of  beef  and 
pork. 

One  of  the  questions  that  bothered 
the  committee  very  much  was  in  respect 
to  making  a  determination  as  to  the 
marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter 
than  normal  weights.  The  amendment 
proposes  that  payments  be  made  to 
farmers  who  sell  their  cattle  and  hogs 
at  lighter  than  normal  weights. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  are  lighter 
than  normal  weights?  If  the  normal 
weight  for  hogs  is  fixed  at,  let  us  say,  190 
pounds,  how  much  less  would  the  hog? 
have  to  be  in  weight,  so  that  the  farmer 
could  receive  the  payments?  As  I  recall 
from  the  discussion  we  have  had,  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  necessary  for  each  sow, 
each  calf,  and  each  hog  to  be  weighed 
separately.  The  administrative  difficul¬ 
ties  involved  would  be  so  great  that  the 
program  would  be  unworkable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  is  that 
under  the  amendment  the  Secretary  will 
provide  the  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  remember 
that  the  amendment  I  offered  in  the 
committee  provided  a  detailed  plan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  recall,  the 
vote  in  the  committee  was  9  to  6  or  9  to 
7  against  the  amendment. 

But  this  amendment  is  permissive,  and 
permits  the  Secretary  to  do  as  he  sees 
fit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  raise  the  authorization  for 
additional  section  32  funds  to  $500  mil¬ 
lion  or  more,  instead  of  the  $250  million 
as  is  now  provided  in  the  bill.  By  using 
these  funds  to  purchase  surplus  perish¬ 
able  products  we  can  help  stabilize  the 
market  and  get  it  back  to  normal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  more  minutes. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  read  the 
amendment: 

In  order  to  encourage  the  marketing  of 
cattle  and  hqgs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weights — 

So  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  it  be? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Department 
must  have  a  fairly  good  idea. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose  we  estimate 
that  the  normal  weight  of  a  hog  is  190 
pounds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  normal  weight 
of  a  hog  would  be  approximately  225 
pounds,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  about  deter¬ 
mining  the  minimum  weight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  depends  upon 
how  many  pounds  they  wish  to  remove 
from  the  market  supply. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  that 
be? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  is  desired  to 
bring  the  price  of  hogs  up  to  80  percent 
or  90  percent  of  parity,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  approximately  800  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  hogs  from  the  market. 
That  would  be  done  by  marketing  hogs 
at  200  pounds  or  less,  rather  than  at  the 
present  average  of  225  or  240  pounds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  the  min¬ 
imum  weight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary 
would  have  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  where  the 
trouble  would  begin.  If  payments  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  minimum  weight  and 
the  maximum  weight,  then  each  hog  and 
each  cow  sold  would  have  to  be  weighed 
separately. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  already 
fairly  well  tabulated  that  way  on  the  bill 
of  sale,  when  they  come  into  the  yards. 

We  went  over  this  point  fairly  well  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  because  of 
this  administrative  difficulty  that  the 
committee  rejected  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  committee 
rejected  it  because  under  the  detailed 
plan  which  I  then  included  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  there  was  no  provision  to  prevent 
the  inclusion  of  some  old  sow  or  old  hog 
that  might  be  practically  on  its  last  legs 
and  would  be  unable  to  come  up  to  the 
standards  required  for  a  good  animal. 

But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
to  debate  the  amendment  further,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague.  Let  us  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  authority  is  provided 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pre¬ 
scribe,  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
which  he  may  develop,  that  would  be  a 
better  arrangement  than  to  have  the 
Congress  make  provision  for  the  reg¬ 
ulations,  and  include  the  regulations  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Secretary  could  fix  the  reg¬ 
ulations  and  still  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  determining  the  weight  of  each 


animal.  Suppose  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termined  that  in  order  for  the  farmer  to 
receive  these  incentive  payments,  the 
hog  could  not  weigh  more  than  190 
pounds  or  less  than  160  pounds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary 
would  not  fix  the  minimum;  he  would 
fix  only  the  maximum. 

Mi'.  ELLENDER.  Even  so,  every  hog 
would  have  to  be  weighed,  and  so  would 
all  the  cattle. 

Mr.  KERR,.  At  the  present  time  is  it 
not  necessary  to  weigh  all  the  hogs  that 
are  purchased? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  individually. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  weigh¬ 
ers  who  can  determine  the  weight  of  the 
hogs  just  by  spotting  them  or  looking  at 
them  as  they  pass  through. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  within  2  pounds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  any  rate,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  additional  persons  would  have  to 
be  employed  to  make  and  record  that 
determination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  that  is  done 
by  the  buyer;  and  if  payments  are  made, 
he  has  to  certify  the  weights  to  the 
county  committee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done  heroic 
work  on  the  bill,  and  he  is  a  good  fight¬ 
er.  But  we  have  only  to  examine  the 
soil-bank  provision  of  the  bill  to  see 
that  the  Secretary  will  do  everything  in 
that  connection.  Not  only  will  he  pre¬ 
scribe  and  describe,  but  he  will  also 
ascribe.  Under  the  soil-bank  provisions 
we  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  the  acreage  for  the  entire 
country.  As  a  result,  he  would  virtually 
have  to  measure  every  allotted  acre  in 
the  country.  So  I  think  the  Secretary 
will  be  able  to  do  the  things  required  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  suppose  we  shall  get  anywhere  by 
arguing  the  matter  further.  I  repeat, 
the  administration  of  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  so  complicated  that  it  will 
require  employment  of  a  large  number 
of  additional  personnel.  There  would 
have  to  be  people  at  the  packing  sheds 
to  weigh  each  hog  and  determine  what 
the  incentive  payment  should  be  as  to 
each  hog. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr),  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  I  understand,  neither  the  au- 
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thors  of  the  amendment  nor  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  desire  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment.  So  if  all 
time  is  exhausted,  a  vote  can  now  be 
had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  for  himself 
and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
2*0  j  0ct6d. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George!  and 
myself.  It  is  designated  “2-17-56-G.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  27, 
line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$250,- 
000,000”  and  insert  “$500,000,000.” 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  .pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  arm  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  more 
effective  weapon  to  carry  out  whatever 
provisions  may  ultimately  be  in  this  bill 
in  connection  with  programs  of  support 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

Mr.  KT  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ET .TENDER.  In  the  committee 
I  had  offered  a  proposal  authorizing  the 
$500  million  additional  of  section  32 
funds,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  in 
his  amendment.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  et .tender.,  I  yield  back  all  the 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  all  my  re¬ 
maining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  un¬ 
used  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr,  Kerr]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The«PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
offering  an  amendment.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side,  until  a  certain 
Senator  who  has  an  amendment  to  offer 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ET  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  section 
307  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple.  In  the  bill  there  is  contained  a 
provision  at  page  29  headed  “Cargo  Pref¬ 
erence  on  Sales  for  Foreign  Currency.” 
It  is  section  307  of  the  bill.  That  ^pro¬ 
vision  repeals  the  so-called  50-50  cargo 
preference  law  with  respect  to  certain 
commodities,  including  some  under  the 
agricultural  act.  Some  people  in  the 
Department,  and  others,  as  well,  feel 
that  this  provision  might  be  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  a  freer  movement  under  the  sur¬ 
plus-sales  program. 

This  question  has  been  discussed  at 
length,  and  many  of  us  feel  very  strong¬ 
ly  about  it.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  50- 
50  cargo  preference  law,  which  had  been 
added  to  many  foreign  aid  programs, 
and  was  finally  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  law  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate,  on  not  1  but  perhaps 
8  or  10  occasions,  has  been  a  very  vital 
factor  in  the  development  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said 
in  the  past.  Senators  have  heard  me 
discuss  this  question  before.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  to  keep  our  merchant  marine 
alive,  without  too  many  unnecessary  and 
high  subsidies,  even  with  the  50-50  pro¬ 
vision.  I  believe  I  could  convince  the 
Senate,  if  I  had  the  time,  or  if  we  held 
hearings,  that  the  repeal  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  would  have  very  little  effect  on 
the  broad  agricultural  program  of  sur¬ 
plus  disposals. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  did  have  some  bearing  on  the 
agricultural  program,  that  bearing  would 
be  so  minute,  compared  with  the  al¬ 
most  ruinous  situation  that  would  occur 
in  the  American  merchant  marine,  that, 
in  weighing  the  two  factors  in  the  bal¬ 
ance,  I  am  sure  I  could  convince  any 
Senator — realizing  that  we  have  both 
agricultural  problems  and  merchant 
marine  problems  in  a  troubled  world — 
that  we  should  not  retain  the  repeal  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that,  techni¬ 
cally,  it  belongs  in  the  measure.  A  bill 
dealing  with  this  subject  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  Oddly 
enough,  that  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
No  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  logically  it  should  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  where 
merchant  marine  matters  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  ,  who  is  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Subcommit¬ 


tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Both  of  us  can  assure  the  Senate  that  we 
will  very  promptly  hold  hearings  on  that 
bill,  or  on  the  whole  subject. 

As  strong  a  supporter  of  the  merchant 
marine  as  I  am,  I  feel  that  there  should 
be  some  modification  made  in  the  law, 
because  of  the  situation  in  Florida,  in 
California,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Certainly  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended  that  perishables  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  law.  The  law  should  be 
amended  with  respect  to  perishables. 

The  amount  involved  is  minute  so  far 
as  tonnage  is  concerned.  In  addition, 
there  are  very  few  reefers  that  fly  the 
American  flag.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  California  and  I  know  that 
no  reefers  flying  the  American  flag  come 
to  the  west  coast. 

The  law  affects  the  shipment  of  citrus 
fruits  from  Florida.  We  will  hold  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  whole  subject,  and  we  will 
discuss  it  with  everyone  who  is  interested, 
including  those  interested  in  agriculture 
and  those  interested  in  the  merchant 
marine. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Senate  should  not  in¬ 
clude  this  provision  in  a  broad  agricul¬ 
tural  bill.  It  is  a  separate  matter,  and 
it  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  merchant 
marine.  We  believe  that  no  Senator 
w'ould  want  to  go  along  with  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  if  he  knew  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  two  questions. 
First,  is  it  not  true  that  78  percent  of 
exports  are  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms, 
even  though  we  have  the  50-50  law  on  the 
books,  because  of  the  fact  that  American 
ships  are  not  available  at  the  ports  where 
they  are  required? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  our  merchant 
marine  is  in  that  condition.  The  foreign 
maritime  countries  haul  between  77  and 
80  percent  of  our  outbound  cargoes. 
Therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  only  20 
percent  of  the  cargoes,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  that  includes  Government- 
financed  programs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  argument 
is  made  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  with  which  I  am  in  hearty  accord, 
would  slow  up  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  products.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  a  re¬ 
lease  this  afternoon  in  which  he  said  that 
he  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  as 
of  today  not  only  have  actual  agreements 
been  made  totaling  $1,200,000,000,  but 
that  negotiations  are  also  under  way  that 
should  lead  to  the  disposal  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  $1,500,000,000  program  in 
*  the  very  near  future?  Therefore  we  are 
ahead  on  that  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  received  those  figures 
too.  The  surplus  program  had  a  con¬ 
tingent  terminal  date  of  June  30,  1957. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  A  3 -year  period. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Three  years;  that 
is  correct.  The  total  is  $1,500,000,000. 
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As  of  yesterday  the  Government  had 
reached  an  agreement  with  Chile,  South 
Korea,  and  Turkey,  involving  a  total  of 
$82  million.  The  Government  has  now 
reached  argreements  in  the  amount 
stated  by  the  Senator,  $1,200,000,000. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  stated  today  that  they  should 
have  a  completion  of  the  entire  $1,500,- 
000,000  program  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture,  and  prior  to  the  termination  date. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Therefore  the 
50-50  provision  has  not  been  slowing 
up  the  sale  of  the  surplus  commodities. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  has.  I  think  it  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  program.  However,  any 
weighing  in  the  balance  of  the  disastrous 
effects  it  would  have  on  the  merchant 
marine  must  convince  Senators  that 
the  provision  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator's  amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Sen¬ 
ate  further.  I  have  an  array  of  figures 
before  me.  They  prove  that  the  50-50 
provision  has  not  had  the  effect  on  the 
surplus  disposal  program  some  thought 
it  would  have.  Without  doubt  I  could 
convince  any  Senator  that  it  does  have 
a  real  effect  on  our  merchant  marine, 
which  we  are  trying  to  keep  alive  and 
adequate.  It  is  a  merchant  marine  that 
we  need. 

I  assure  the  Senate,  as  I  have  assured 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  in  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  will  join  me, 
that  we  will  proceed  with  the  matter  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  promptly,  and  make  some 
modifications  if  we  find  that  such  modi¬ 
fications  can  be  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  assure  the  Senate  that  hearings 
will  be  held  on  the  measure  to  amend  or 
change  greatly  the  definition  of  the 
50-50  provision,  which  in  the  case  of  my 
State  has  been  very,  very  hurtful  in  a 
dollars-and-cents-way. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  first  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  under 
date  of  July  12,  1955  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Hearn,  Florida  export  co¬ 
ordinator.  I  have  already  shown  the 
letter  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI,  and  I 
have  discussed  the  letter  with  the  people 
concerned  in  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Florida  Citrus  Mutual, 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  July  12,  1955. 

S.  2253. 

Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  We  understand, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  opposition 
developing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  over 
the  50-50  proviso  elimination  in  this  bill, 
recently  approved  by  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Insofar  as  fruits  are  concerned,  we  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  this  measure  which 


stipulated  that  half  the  cargoes  moved  by 
American-flag  vessels  where  Mutual  Security 
Act  funds  were  involved,  as  far  back  as  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1954,  with  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  charged  with  handling  this 
program.  At  that  time,  we  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Syran,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Transportation  in  FOA  what  difficulties 
were  involved  in  adhering  to  this  condition. 

From  the  practical  standpoint  of  the  fruit 
exporter  whose  merchandise  must  move  in 
refrigerated  space  to  assure  sound  outturns 
at  destination,  it  has  been  found  that  no 
American  shipping  concern  was  interested 
in  diverting  scheduled  vessels  to  Florida 
ports  for  the  European  run.  When  the  Span¬ 
ish  citrus  freeze  hit  in  early  February  1954, 
we  contacted  every  American  shipbroker  to 
find  suitable  space  for  the  anticipated  heavy 
orange  movement  out  of  Jacksonville  or  Fort 
Pierce  to  Rotterdam;  the  only  replies  received 
were  from  agents  of  Scandinavian  and  Brit¬ 
ish  shipping  concerns.  The  same  thing  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  fall  of  1954.  And,  with  the 
exception  of  an  infinitesimal  volume  going 
through  New  York  Harbor  on  regular  sched¬ 
uled  European  Continent  runs  by  American 
vessels,  every  single  box  of  the  total  volume 
of  1,500,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  grapefruit 
exported  by  this  State  to  Europe  went  by 
Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish,  or  British  boats 
during  the  1954-55  season.  There  simply  are 
no  unscheduled  refrigerated  boats  of  United 
States  registry  to  be  found. 

The  second  question  raised  with  the  FOA 
was  the  matter  of  freight  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  payment.  In  1954  we  were  ap¬ 
proached  by  representatives  of  United  States 
merchant  shipping  lines  operating  out  of 
Florida,  with  the  request  that  we  use  our 
influence  to  get  processors  to  move  their 
canned  citrus  by  American  ships.  However, 
United  States  shipping  lines  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  either  to  accept  “freight  payable  at 
destination  by  consignee”  or  “freight  pay¬ 
able  in  currency  of  country  of  destination” 
terms  offered  by  competing  foreign  lines. 
To  countries  overseas,  anxious  to  harbor 
their  dollar  reserves,  paying  for  the  freight 
in  advance  in  United  States  currency  was 
totally  unacceptable  if  that  was  the  require¬ 
ment  of  American  shipping  lines,  conse¬ 
quently  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
canned  citrus  exported  went  on  foreign-flag 
boats.  Whether  the  strict  requirements  of 
dollar  payment  in  advance  for  freight  are 
still  in  force  on  United  States  shipping,  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
a  potentially  large  volume  of  business  was 
lost  to  foreign  fleets  in  past  years.  And,  by 
giving  consistently  satisfactory  delivery, 
many  European  shipping  lines  are  now  en¬ 
joying  steady  repeat  business  from  Florida 
processors  exporting  to  Holland,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  other  areas. 

The  third  point  we  raised,  and  have  re¬ 
peatedly  brought  up  in  talks  with  other  fruit 
trade  organizations  was  that  this  50-50  is 
without  question  highly  discriminatory.  As 
you  know,  the  fruit  industry  of  this  country 
has  opposed  discrimination  in  every  way, 
shape,  size,  and  form,  not  only  because  we 
are  one  of  the  major  victims  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  hampers  the  normal  flow  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  the  natural  interplay  of 
open  competition.  We  were  particularly 
fearful  of  the  reactions  of  foreign  countries, 
particularly  those  maritime  nations,  tradi¬ 
tionally  good  customers  for  American  fruit, 
whose  international  trading  deficits  are  re¬ 
couped  by  invisible  exports  such  as  shipping 
and  freight  receipts.  Last  December,  Mr.  J. 
Henry  Burke  warned  Florida  Citrus  Mutual’s 
export  committee  that  unless  this  50-50  pro¬ 
viso  were  eliminated  from  Public  Law  480,  we 
could  not  expect  any  business  in  fruits  from 
countries  like  Denmark  and  Norway;  how  ac¬ 
curate  his  prediction  was  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  markets  are  closed  to  us 
except  on  highly  involved  and  complicated 
barter  deals. 
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This  50-50  proviso  was  the  major  stum¬ 
bling  block  that  marred  the  United  King¬ 
dom-United  States  apple  deal  in  October 
1954,  and  we  feel  sure  Truman  Nold  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  full  details  on  the 
disastrous  results  of  this  delay  in  the  negoti¬ 
ations. 

The  main  point  is  Public  Law  480  is  that 
it  is  a  trading  bill,  not  a  relief  or  gift  scheme 
such  as  section  402  of  Public  Law  665.  In 
other  words,  this  country  is  trying  to  sell 
some  of  its  agricultural  commodities,  not 
give  them  away.  And,  as  seller,  the  United 
States  must  follow  the  wishes  of  its  poten¬ 
tial  customers  as  to  the  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  be  used.  If  it  refuses,  then  there 
will  be  no  sale  in  a  number  of  instances. 

Assuming  freight  rates  on  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  transportation  to  be  equal,  we  believe 
a  buyer  has  the  option  of  selecting  how  his 
purchase  will  move  from  a  plant  to  his  ware¬ 
house.  Atlantic  Ocean  steamship  rates  are, 
we  believe,  the  same  whether  it  be  American, 
British,  Dutch,  or  any  other  line,  as  these 
are  determined  by  steamship  conference 
agreements.  So,  logically,  the  foreign  buyer 
should  be  able  to  choose  what  line  his  pur¬ 
chases  under  Public  Law  480  should  travel. 

One  way  to  settle  any  possible  controversy 
over  the  50-50  elimination  would  be  to  make 
the  sales  of  eligible  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  on  an  f.  o.  b.  United  States  port  basis 
(and  the  buyer  to  select  his  transportation 
as  he  wishes),  but  to  stipulate  that  any 
strategic  materials  acquired  with  the  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  be  moved  in  United  States-flag 
ships.  We  suggest  this  as  a  compromise  in 
the  event  of  a  deadlock  during  the  debate 
of  S.  2253  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  all  events,  we  should  like  you  to  know 
that  we  warmly  support  your  position  on  this 
piece  of  legislation,  and  trust  that  its  pas¬ 
sage  will  result  in  an  increased  movement  of 
all  agricultural  commodities  to  overseas 
countries. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

M.  E.  Hearn, 

Export  Coordinator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  also  that  the  50-50 
provision  is  not  mandatory,  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  claim  it  is.  It  is  flexible.  It  is  not 
mandatory  ship  by  ship.  I  must  say  also 
that  some  countries  have  used  it  as  a 
lever.  We  had  some  trouble  with  one 
sale  to  Denmark,  in  which  this  matter 
was  brought  up.  I  ran  this  incident 
down  very  carefully,  and  there  was  only 
one  sale. 

In  view  of  the  progress  of  the  general 
program,  and  in  view  of  what  repeal  of 
the  law  would  do  to  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  I  do  not  understand  what 
benefits  would  flow  from  such  a  repeal. 
It  is  a  flexible  law.  Over  the  years  we 
have  tried  to  strike  a  balance  and  an 
average. 

I  remember  when  I  first  introduced 
the  50-50  provision  in  the  first  foreign- 
aid  bill  some  Senator  said,  “Why  50-50? 
Why  not  100  percent  in  American  bot¬ 
toms”? 

It  simply  does  not  work  that  way,  Mr. 
President.  It  has  not  been  a  hardship 
on  other  countries.  They  haul  almost 
80  percent  of  our  outbound  cargoes,  and 
I  think  that  is  more  than  the  lion’s 
share. 

We  are  having  a  most  difficult  time 
keeping  our  merchant  marine  alive.  We 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
defense  of  our  country,  and  rightly  so. 
I  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  have  voted  for  those  funds. 
They  are  appropriated  on  the  premise 
that  if  trouble  comes  it  will  be  away 
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from  our  shores.  When  we  go  away 
from  our  shores,  Mr.  President,  that 
means  that  water  is  involved.  Our  mer¬ 
chant  marine  in  World  War  I  hauled 
over  90  percent  of  the  cargoes  going  to 
our  troops  abroad. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield,  although 
I  have  promised  time  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler] - 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  is  a  very  vital 
matter  To  our  people,  and  I  would  not 
be  satisfied  by  a  token  recognition  and 
the  privilege  of  asking  a  question  or  two, 
and  unless  we  can  show  our  case  in  the 
Record - 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  letter  which  I  have  just  placed  in 
the  Record  I  should  like  to  read  two 
quotations,  because  they  show  clearly 
the  practical  workings  in  connection 
with  the  shipment  of  fresh  and  perish¬ 
able  commodities  from  my  State,  and,  I 
believe,  with  reference  to  the  Senator’s 
State,  for  it  applies  in  even  greater 
measure  to  Pacific  coast  shipments. 

I  quote  this  paragraph: 

From  the  practical  standpoint  of  the  fruit 
exporter,  whose  merchandise  must  move  in 
refrigerated  space  to  assure  sound  outturns 
at  destination,  it  had  been  found  that  no 
American  shipping  concern  was  interested 
in  diverting  scheduled  vessels  to  Florida  ports 
for  the  European  run. 

When  the  Spanish  citrus  freeze  hit  in  early 
February,  1954,  we  contacted  every  American 
shipbroker  to  find  suitable  space  for  the 
anticipated  heavy  orange  movement  out  of 
Jacksonville  or  Fort  Pierce  to  Rotterdam;  the 
only  replies  received  were  from  agents  of 
Scandinavian  and  British  shipping  concerns. 
The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1954. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  an  infinitesimal 
volume  going  through  New  York  Harbor  on 
regular  scheduled  European  Continent  runs 
by  American  vessels,  every  single  box  of  the 
total  volume  of  1,150,000  boxes  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  exported  by  this  State  to 
Europe  went  by  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish, 
or  British  boats  during  the  1954^55  season. 
There  simply  are  no  unscheduled  refrigerated 
boats  of  United  States  registry  to  be  found. 

There  is  more  of  the  same,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  take  it  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  likewise  knows 
that  so  far  as  refrigerated  space  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  simply  do  not  have  it  in  our 
American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  affects  the  State 
of  Washington  vitally,  because  there  are 
practically  no  shipments  on  the  Pacific 
coast  under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  read  further  from  this 
letter,  but  there  is  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  said  that  until  the  measure  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  is  repealed,  we 
cannot  get  any  business  under  Public 
Law  480  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
from  other  maritime  European  countries. 

That  warning  has  been  justified,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  had  any  shipment 
excepting  one  amounting  to  $15,200,000. 
It  was  finally  worked  out  as  a  concession 
made  to  us  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  has  received  great  sums  of  money 
from  us,  but  will  not  deal  with  us. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
have  any  objection  to  placing  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  M.  E. 
Hearn,  Export  Coordinator? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
M.  E.  Hearn,  Export  Coordinator,  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnu- 
son]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citrus  Florida  Mutual, 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  February  25,  1956. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson;  We  deeply  ap¬ 
preciate  your  courtesy  and  kindness  in  re¬ 
ceiving  Mr.  Ernest  Falk  and  myself  last 
Wednesday,  February  22,  when  we  explained 
to  you  the  crippling  handicaps  that  face 
United  States  agriculture  in  selling  its  prod- 
ducts  to  maritime  nations  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  as  long  as  the  50-50  cargo 
preference  stipulation  applies  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

This  conviction  was  deepened  during  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  by  a  10-man  delegation  of  the 
Florida  citrus  industry  to  Europe  investi¬ 
gating  export  opportunities  for  our  products. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  United  States 
agricultural  attache  in  the  Columbia  Club, 
London  on  January  17,  1956  to  which  the 
Florida  delegation  and  top-ranking  members 
of  the  British  Ministeries  of  Agriculture, 
Board  of  Trade  and  Treasury  were  invited, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Stedman,  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  openly  told  the  group 
that  until  such  time  as  the  50-50  preference 
clause  was  stricken  from  title  I  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  Act  of  1954  (i.  e. 
P.  L.  480),  his  country  would  not  even  dis¬ 
cuss  purchasing  an  ounce  of  United  States 
fruits  under  the  act. 

Identical  statements  were  made  to  that 
portion  of  the  Florida  delegation  visiting 
Norway  and  Denmark  during  the  trip.  The 
United  States  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Attaches  to  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia 
likewise  confirmed  it.  Even  the  many  people 
in  the  fruit  import  trades  of  these  countries, 
who  for  years  have  been  desperately  anxious 
to  resume  normal  purchases  of  United  States 
fruit  and  fruit  products  frankly  admitted 
that  unless  this  proviso  was  repealed,  the 
chances  of  our  securing  anything  but  occa¬ 
sional  token  shipments  through  section  402 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  looked  hopeless. 

Proof  of  the  position  taken  by  these  mari¬ 
time  countries  is  shown  in  the  official  sum¬ 
maries  of  sales  made  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  as  of  October  14,  1955.  With  one 
solitary  exception — a  sale  of  $15, 200, 000- 
worth  of  tobacco  to  England  who  automati¬ 
cally  was  raising  additional  revenue  by  the 
excise  taxes  levied  on  British  tobacco  con¬ 
cerns — not  one  agricultural  commodity  has 
been  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark 
or  Norway  under  this  law.  Any  unbiased 
parties  are  emphatic  this  will  continue  to 
be  so  until  the  repeal  of  the  50—50  preference 
clause. 

In  a  lengthy  talk  with  Mr.  R.  E.  Stedman 
on  February  2,  1956,  at  the  British  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  the  undersigned  was  informed 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  did  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  justice  and  validity  of  the  50-50 
clause  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  Public  Law  665,  section  402,  and  title 
II  of  Public  Law  480  where  a  definite  element 
of  aid  was  involved.  Under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480,  however,  the  British  Government 
maintains  it  was  Congress’  specific  intent  to 
place  United  States  agricultural  products, 


currencywise,  on  an  equally  competitive 
basis  as  those  of  competing  soft-currency 
countries,  and,  as  such,  it  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  trade-facilitating  measure.  Dis¬ 
posal  of  the  counterpart  funds  are  a  purely 
secondary  consideration  to  the  sale  itself. 

(It  might  be  relevant  to  note  in  the  sale 
of  $15.2  million  worth  of  tobacco  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  the  British  conceded 
to  waive  the  50-50  proviso  because  the  coun¬ 
terpart  sterling  were  diverted  to  mutually 
beneficial  military  projects  in  the  form  of 
housing  construction  for  United  States  Air 
Force  personnel  based  in  England,  and  this 
was  considered  as  an  aid  project.) 

Of  considerable  significance,  too,  is  these 
maritime  nations  point  out,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  even  with  the  currency 
convertibility  problem  resolved  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities,  there  are 
many  other  countries  capable  of  furnishing 
these  products  and  are  highly  competitive 
both  qualitywise  and  pricewise  but  who  do 
not  demand  that  50  percent  of  the  tonnage 
move  in  their  own  bottoms.  Boiled  down 
to  plain  cold  facts,  United  States  agriculture, 
to  sell,  must  be  in  a  position  to  offer  identical 
terms,  right  across  the  board,  that  its  com¬ 
petitors  are  offering. 

Faced  with  this  position,  it  becomes  clear 
that  if  we  ever  hope  to  sell  any  substantial 
amounts  of  American  agricultural  products 
to  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway— and  it 
must  be  remembered  they  provided  an  enor¬ 
mous  outlet  for  a  wide  range  of  such  items 
prewar — then  the  50-50  proviso  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  strongly  concur 
with  you  that  our  own  maritime  interests, 
for  national  defense  purposes,  should  not 
be  endangered.  And  it  is  our  belief  that  if 
a  compromise,  mutually  acceptable  to  both 
agriculture  and  shipping  can  be  reached, 
where  each  group  helped  in  a  constructive 
manner  to  resolve  the  other  party’s  problem, 
such  a  plan  would  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  lengthy  hearings  and  debates  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  might  only  result  in  bitterness  and 
resentment. 

It  was  with  this  in  view  that  we  suggested 
to  you  last  Wednesday,  the  following  so¬ 
lution: 

In  exchange  for  eliminating  the  50-50 
Cargo  Preference  Act  from  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480,  add  such  a  stipulation  to  sections 
104  (b)  and  104  (d)  of  that  law  and,  like¬ 
wise,  extend  this  proviso  to  cover  United 
States  purchases  of  strategic  materials  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  well  as 
any  aid  or  offshore  procurement  programs 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

At  present  all  strategic  materials  acquired 
under  either  Public  Law  480  or  Public  Law 
665  are  not  required  to  move  50  percent  in 
American-flag  ships.  Yet  those  purchases 
are  definitely  United  States-financed  com¬ 
modities.  For  goods  purchased  abroad  for 
relief  purposes  to  a  third  country,  these  are 
without  question  aid  programs  paid  for  by 
this  country  and  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  is  entitled  to  move  50  percent  of 
them  in  their  vessels.  Likewise,  offshore 
purchases  of  materials  for  airbases  overseas 
(e.  g.,  German  cement  and  steel  for  United 
States  Air  Force  bases  in  Spain)  should-,  by 
rights  move  50  percent  in  American  ships. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  only  give  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  a  fair  share  in  home- 
bound  cargoes  by  carrying  these  strategic 
materials  (a  type  of  cargo  which  you  be¬ 
lieved  highly  desirable  as  many  American 
vessels  are  presently  returning  home  in  bal¬ 
last  which  hikes  their  overall  operating  costs 
and  outbound  freight  charges) ,  but  it  would 
also  give  it  far  greater  worldwide  operating 
flexibility,  as  well  as  being  of  general  overall 
assistance  in  maintaining  volume  revenue. 

We  are  convinced  the  additional  freight 
business  arising  from  such  a  plan  would 
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offset  many  times  any  possible  loss  that  may 
be  incurred  by  eliminating  the  50-50  proviso 
from  title  I  on  outbound  shipments. 

In  our  conversation,  you  indicated  that 
such  a  plan  might  prove  workable.  For  our 
part,  we  feel  confident  that  a  concession 
such  as  is  requested  by  agriculture  from 
the  merchant  marine  would  be  reciprocated 
by  agriculture  supporting  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine’s  request  to  extend  the  50-50  proviso  to 
cover  inbound  strategic  material  cargoes,  aid 
programs,  and  other  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment-financed  projects  covered  by  Public 
Law  665  and  Public  Law  480  described  above. 

As  we  informed  you,  we  are  positive  that 
a  partial  compromise  on  title  I,  such  as 
elimination  of  specific  geographical  areas 
(i.  e.,  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway)  from 
the  proviso,  or  eliminating  perishable  com¬ 
modities  like  fruits,  or  striking  it  out  from 
private-stock  sales,  would  be  totally  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  these  aggrieved  maritime  nations. 
Their  feeling  is  that  a  fundamental  basic 
principle  is  involved,  so  that  a  half-hearted 
gesture  would  be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  Senator 
Holland  can  get  together  on  this  knotty 
problem  and  resolve  it  to  everybody’s  satis¬ 
faction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  E.  Hearn, 

Export  Coordinator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  from  that  letter,  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  again  the  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  we  have  met: 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  United  States 
agricultural  attache  in  the  Columbia  Club, 
London,  on  January  17,  1956,  to  which  the 
Florida  delegation  and  top-ranking  members 
of  the  British  Ministries  of  Agriculture, 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Treasury  were  invited, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Stedman,  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  openly  told  the 
group  that  until  such  time  as  the  50-50  pref¬ 
erence  clause  was  stricken  from  title* I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  of  1954 
his  country  would  not  even  discuss  purchas¬ 
ing  an  ounce  of  United  States  fruits  under 
the  act. 

Identical  statements  were  made  to  that 
portion  of  the  Florida  delegation  visiting 
Norway  and  Denmark  during  the  trip. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  words 
of  caution  in  this  letter,  which  would 
indicate  that  greater  refrigerated  space 
will  not  help  the  situation.  It  is  a  serious 
problem  with  an  industry  which  does 
not  ask  for  price  supports  and  has  prided 
itself  on  building  up  a  very  heavy  export 
business.  We  do  not  want  to  be  penal¬ 
ized  by  a  provision  in  our  law  which  was 
well  intentioned,  but  which  has  brought 
distress  to  our  people. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  share  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  problem.  I  have  the  same  one  in 
my  State.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
we  shall  get  at  it  promptly  and  try  to 
work  it  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  every¬ 
one. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  and 
I  have  joined  in  a  bill  which  would  bring 
about  the  result  desired.  It  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  reported  on  it  favorably. 
The  State  Department  has  reported  on 


it  favorably,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  reported  adversely.  If 
the  Senator  from  Washington  will  say 
to  us  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  put  off 
and  is  not  going  to  be  stymied,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  farm 
organizations  to  be  heard,  we  shall  be 
perfectly  happy  to  have  the  bill  go  to 
his  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  prompt  hearings  will  be  had. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  ought  to 
know  that  the  bill  was  introduced  on 
the  20th  of  July  1955.  It  is  Senate 
bill  2584.  Under  date  of  October  28, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  was  supplied  with  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  from  the  Department  of  State,  and 
on  the  2d  of  November  1955,  it  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  favorable  report  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  not  until 
March  5  of  this  year  did  a  report  come 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
it  was  adverse.  If  anyone  can  read  any¬ 
thing  from  that,  it  would  be  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  for  it 
and  replied  promptly,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  for  it  and  replied  promptly, 
but  the  Department  of  Commerce 
dragged  its  feet. 

The  assurance  of  a  prompt  hearing 
is  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  but  the  bill  is  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLEN  PER.  Mr.  President,  de¬ 
pending  upon  what  the  action  of  the 
Senate  is  on  this  amendment,  it  is  my 
intention  to  request  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  that  it  be  referred  instead 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce.  This  action  on  my  part, 
I  may  state,  is  predicated  on  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  prompt  hearings  will  be  held 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  I  have  checked  again  this  afternoon 
the  schedule  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  hope 
to  set  the  hearings,  or  I  will  promise 
that  they  will  be  set,  for  the  week  after 
the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  may 
say,  then,  as  the  Senator  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill — and  it  was  done  as  the 
result  of  a  debate  and  colloquy  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  had  last 
year — that  with  the  assurance  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  if  the  bill  shall  be  transferred  to 
his  committee,  I  would  not  resist  the 
proposal  to  have  the  provision  removed 
from  the  farm  bill,  because  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  to  having  adequate 
hearings  held  before  the  Senator’s  com¬ 
mittee. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
object  to  taking  the  provision  out  of  the 
farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  said  as  much  as  I  want 
to  say.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  who  has  been  active  in 
this  matter  and  knows  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  how  much  time  he  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  make  a  brief  announce¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  talked  with  many  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  At  present 
some  60  amendments  have  not  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  I  am  certain  that  about  half 
of  them  are  duplications,  and  that  the 
Senate  probably  will  not  have  to  act  on 
more  than  20  or  30  amendments. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  conclude  action  on  the  bill 
tonight,  even  by  remaining  in  session  to 
a  late  hour.  I  have  talked  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  about  the 
situation.  We  are  both  very  anxious  to 
have  action  on  the  bill  completed  on 
Monday,  if  that  is  possible.  We,  of 
course,  must  be  guided  by  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  if  either  of  them  desires  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
amendment.  If  so,  the  yeas  and  nays 
ought  to  be  ordered,  so  that  Senators 
may  know  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment.  Following  the 
action  on  this  amendment,  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  leadership  to  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 

I  think  every  Senator  should  be  on 
notice,  wherever  he  may  be  tonight  and 
tomorrow,  that  on  Monday  the  Senate 
will  try  to  finish  action  on  the  bill. 
There  will  be  several  yea-and-nay  votes, 
and  I  hope  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  final 
passage. 

I  hope  the  staff  members  will  take 
proper  notice  of  this  announcement,  and 
will  notify  every  Senator  who  is  not  in 
the  city  that  his  presence  is  requested 
in  the  Senate  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  from  Texas  give  assurance 
that  the  Senate  will  remain  in  session  on 
Monday  until  the  bill  has  been  passed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  the 
Senator  from  Texas  could  never  give  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  followed  this 
procedure  when  the  bill  was  about  to  be 
reported.  If  the  chairman  had  not  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  committee  to  stay  in 
session  until  the  bill  was  finally  ordered 
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reported,  the  committee  might  have  kept 
the  bill  under  consideration  for  2  or  3 
weeks  longer. 

Why  do  we  not  agree  tonight — right 
now — that  when  we  convene  at  11-o’clock 
on  Monday  morning,  we  will  stay  with 
the  bill  until  it  has  been  passed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Because  the 
Senator  from  Texas  does  not  want  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  asking  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  stay  in  session  every  night  for  2  or 
3  weeks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  did  that  in  the 
committee;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  in  good  health. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  attempted  to  do  that,  I 
think  some  Senators  might  be  equally 
arbitrary,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  the 
Senate  would  likely  be  voting  on  each  of 
the  60  amendments.  The  Senate  has 
spent  44  hours  this  week  in  actual  ses¬ 
sions  on  the  bill.  I  think  that  is  a  good, 
average  workweek. 

I  do  not  want  to  impose  my  will  on  any 
Senator;  but  I  believe  the  decision  which 
the  leadership  has  reached  represents  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  tried  today  to  get  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement  to  limit  the  time  for  de¬ 
bate  on  each  amendment  to  15  minutes 
for  each  side.  Some  Senators  would  not 
agree  to  that  proposal.  The  request  may 
be  renewed  on  Monday,  if  it  is  thought 
possible  to  obtain  such  consent. 

In  any  event,  we  will  try  to  finish  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  bill  on  Monday,  if  that  be  at 
all  possible.  But  I  shall  not  ask  Senators 
to  stay  in  session  until  midnight  or  1 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when  there  is  no 
hope  of  finishing  action  on  the  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  Senator 
who  thinks  it  is  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  act  on  60  amendments  between  now 
and  12  o’clock  tonight. 

If  the  Senator  from  Washington,  or 
any  other  Senator,  wishes  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  he  may  ask  for  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  all 
Senators  understand  the  importance  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
me?  I  will  yield  myself  a  half  a  minute 
on  the  bill.  - 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  will  be 
on  the  question  of  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Whichever  way  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  is  handled  will  be  satis¬ 
factory,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But 
until  that  issue  has  been  determined — 
and  no  Senator  will  know  the  answer 
until  a  request  has  been  made  and  the 
question  determined — all  Senators  should 
assume  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  and  should  make  themselves  avail¬ 
able  when  the  time  for  the  vote  comes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  speak  briefly,  before  a  request  was 
made  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  because 
what  I  shall  say  may  impress  some  Sen¬ 
ators  with  the  importance  of  having  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  However,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  now,  I  shall  have  no  objection. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  make 
his  request  now,  and  renew  it  later,  if 
necessary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  make  the  request 
now.  If  I  do  not  succeed  now,  I  shall 
renew  my  request  later. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  past  5 
minutes  of  debate  not  be  taken  out  of 
my  time,  because  it  was  used  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Senate  business,  and  not  for  a 
discussion  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  yield 
from  the  time  on  the  bill  whatever  addi¬ 
tional  time  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  may  require. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heretofore  spoken  on  the  amendment  to 
some  extent.  I  think  the  colloquy  on  the 
floor  shows  the  necessity,  and  I  may  say 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  having  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry — the  Case 
bill — referred  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  a 
study  of  the  problem  involved.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  very  complex  problem. 

Hasty  or  improper  action,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  if  section  307  shall  not  be  removed, 
may  in  one  fell  swoop  destroy  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  marine.  I  point  out  to 
Senators  that  80  percent  of  the  cargoes 
of  our  tramp  ships,  or  our  entire  Ameri¬ 
can  tramp  fleet,  is  the  type  of  cargo  cov¬ 
ered  by  section  307.  So  it  can  be  seen 
what  hasty  action  would  do.  It  would 
compel  the  tying  up  of  our  tramp  fleet  or 
the  transfer  of  those  vessels  to  foreign 
flags,  which  would  cost  some  3,000  jobs 
at  sea  and  innumerable  jobs  on  shore. 

I  think  the  only  proper  action  for  the 
Senate  to  take  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  such  a  weighty  issue  is  involved,  is 
to  allow  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  where  it  belongs,  in  order 
that  full  hearings  may  be  held,  and  then 
to  have  the  matter  come  to  the  floor, 
where  it  can  be  debated  as  a  single  issue. 
We  were  perfectly  willing  to  follow  that 
course  last  year.  In  the  committee  we 
asked  that  that  be  done.  A  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota.  Instead  of  the  bill  going  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  it  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  wanted  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  proposal.  We  are  convinced  that  if 
full  hearings  are  held  on  the  matter,  we 
will  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  our 
position. 

We  know  that  no  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  do  anything  which  would  hurt 
the  American  merchant  marine.  We 
want  to  air  the  whole  subject. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate,  when  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  is  taken,  to  vote  section  307 
out  of  the  bill.  Do  not  take  the  chance 
of  destroying  the  American  merchant 
marine.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  know 


all  the  facts.  I  say  that  all  the  facts 
cannot  be  known  from  the  short  debate 
we  have  had  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  „ — 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  wholly  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col¬ 
league,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  have  prepared  in  support 
of  the  amendment,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  House 
Report  No.  1818,  84th  Congress.  The 
record  then  will  be  rather  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  because  the  hearings  which  were 
held  by  the  House  committee  ran  to 
599  pages,  and  the  committee  report  it¬ 
self  contains  about  30  pages;  it  is  very 
comprehensive. 

In  the  83d  Congress  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which  drafted  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 
I  know  what  it  means  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  this  country  to  make  certain 
that  it  has  certain  rights  and  privileges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Payne 

Section  307  of  the  pending  bill  would  ex¬ 
clude  transactions  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act.  I 
should>  like  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nxjson  ]  to  delete  that  section  from  the 
pending  bill. 

During  the  83d  Congress,  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Water 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  when  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  was 
drafted.  The  importance  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  our  Nation’s  defense 
and  commerce  is  so  obvious  that  elabora¬ 
tion  is  not  necessary  during  this  debate  on 
the  farm  bill.  Nor  is  this  an  appropriate 
time  to  discuss  the  problems  facing  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  shipbuilding  industry. 

The  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act  (Public  Law  664,  83d  Cong.)  apply  only 
to  shipments  in  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  financial  interest  such  a  foreign 
aid  or  surplus  farm  commodities  from  CCC 
bins.  It  does  not  apply  to  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  shipments  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  financial  interest.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  act  does  not  apply  if  United 
States-flag  bottoms  are  not  available  and  it 
does  not  apply  if  they  are  not  available  at 
fair  and  reasonble  rates. 

Recently  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken],  who  is  one  of  the  best 
versed  men  on  farm  matters  not  only  in  the 
Senate  but  in  the  entire  United  States,  dis¬ 
cussed  with  me, complaints  he  had  received 
from  apple  growers  in  his  State  indicating 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  cargo  space  for 
apple  shipments  overseas.  These  growers 
blamed  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  for  their 
inability  to  obtain  cargo  space.  Since  their 
shipments  would  be  ordinary  commercial 
shipments,  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  was  not 
applicable  to  their  case.  This  illustrates 
some  of  the  confusion  in  people’s  minds  over 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  law. 
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Recently  the  House  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  held  10  days  of 
hearings  and  issued  a  report  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  Cargo  Pref¬ 
erence  Act  with  particular  reference  to  its 
relation  to  the  farm  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
gram.  The  printed  hearings  run  to  599 
pages  and  the  committee  report  to  30  pages; 
this  is  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  review 
of  this  whole  question.  In  its  report  the 
House  committee  propounded  eight  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  relationship  of  the  Cargo  Pref¬ 
erence  Act  to  the  farm  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
gram.  In  abbreviated  form  those  questions 
and  answers  are  as  follows: 

Question  1.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law 
impaired  the  success  of  the  farm  products 
disposal  program  under  title  I,  Public  Law 
480? 

Answer.  It  definitely  has  not. 

Question  2.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law 
been  detrimental  to  the  title  I.  Public  Law 
480,  program? 

Answer.  The  evidence  shows  that  only  one 
country,  Denmark,  has  definitely  rejected 
an  offer  and  that  amounting  to  $7.7  million 
or  about  1  y2  percent  of  the  total  export  value 
of  commodities  scheduled  for  disposal. 

Question  3.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law 
imposed  an  excessive  financial  burden  upon 
the  appropriations  made  available  for  car¬ 
rying  out  title  I,  Public  Law  480? 

Answer.  Definitely  not. 

Question  4.  Does  compliance  with  the  car¬ 
go-preference  law  impose  an  unwarranted 
administrative  burden  upon  the  Government 
agencies  responsible  for  its  operation? 

Answer.  Definitely  not. 

Question  5.  Has  the  cargo-preference  es¬ 
tablished  an  undesirable  precedent  in  world 
trade? 

Answer.  Definitely  not. 

Question  6.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law 
hindered  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department 
and  other  agencies  to  obtain  liberalization 
by  foreign  nations  of  trade  restrictions  and 
quotas? 

Answer.  Nebulous  but  doubtful. 

Question  7.  Is  the  cargo-preference  law  es¬ 
sential  to  the  American  merchant  marine? 

Answer.  Definitely;  yes. 

Question  8.  If  the  cargo-preference  law 
were  made  inapplicable  to  shipments  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  could  the  assistance 
afforded  by  its  provisions  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  be  replaced  with  direct 
subsidy? 

Answer.  Definitely  not. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries  made  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendation  at  the  conclusion  of  its  re¬ 
port: 

‘‘The  committee  recommends  to  the  House 
that  it  vigorously  opposes  all  efforts  to 
change  or  modify  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
as  presently  applied  to  Government-spon¬ 
sored  cargoes.  The  record  of  the  hearings 
contains  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  vital 
relationship  between  the  50-50  law  and  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Any  weaken¬ 
ing  of  this  law  would  have  tragic  conse¬ 
quences.” 

The  information  contained  in  the  recent 
House  committee  report  on  this  subject  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  provisions  of  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  are  not  an  impediment  to 
transactions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Assistance  Act.  The  report  further  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  removal  of  shipments  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  from  the  cargo- 
preference  program  would  have  serious  ad¬ 
verse  effects  on  the  American  merchant  ma¬ 
rine.  I  shall,  therefore,  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
to  strike  section  307  from  the  pending  bill. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  House 
Report  1818,  84th  Congress 
conclusions 

It  became  apparent  as  the  hearings  pro¬ 
gressed  that  the  opponents  of  the  50-50 


Cargo  Preference  Act  were  united  as  to  the 
grounds  for  objection.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  listed  three  separate  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  cargo  preference:  (a)  loss  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  move  commodities  abroad;  (b) 
added  cost  to  the  farm  program;  and  (c) 
hampering  efforts  to  obtain  trade  liberaliza¬ 
tion  on  agricultural  commodities.  Basically, 
the  views  of  all  other  adverse  witnesses  fell 
into  one  of  these  three  categories.  It  can  be 
said,  too,  that  by  far  the  most  important 
factor  is  the  position  taken  by  the  maritime 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  analyze  the  merits  of  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
50-50  principle,  whether  major  or  minor,  is 
to  consider  the  following  crucial  questions: 

1.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law  impaired 
the  success  of  the  farm  products  disposal 
program  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480? 

It  definitely  has  not.  This  is  not  a  conclu¬ 
sion  based  upon  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  18  months  of  the  program — one-half 
the  3 -year  period  set  in  the  act — there  has 
been  committed  for  disposal  $769  million 
worth  of  farm  products,  or  one-half  the  $1.5 
billion  authorized  in  the  act.  Rather,  it  is 
the  appraisal  given  by  the  Government  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  very  people 
who  oppose  the  50-50  law.  The  Deputy  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  State  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  program  was  more  successful  than 
was  originally  anticipated.  The  most  that 
any  of  these  witnesses  could  say  against  the 
law  was  that  it  increased  the  difficulties  of 
negotiation  in  the  case  of  a  few  countries. 

2.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law  been  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  pro¬ 
gram? 

The  evidence  shows  that  only  one  coun¬ 
try,  Denmark,  has  definitely  rejected  an  offer 
and  that  amounting  to  $7.7  million  or  about 
iy2  percent  of  the  total  export  value  of  com¬ 
modities  scheduled  for  disposal.  Whether 
Denmark,  an  historically  maritime  nation, 
used  the  50-50  clause  as  an  excuse  to  refuse 
a  deal  it  did  not  like  for  other  reasons  is  not 
known  and  cannot  be  ascertained.  There  is 
also  evidence  that  three  other  maritime  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe  have  delayed  nego- 
tations  in  connection  with  $40  million  worth 
of  goods.  Vith  cargo  preference  as  the  ap¬ 
parent  cause.  Here  again,  even  assuming 
the  transactions  are  never  consummated, 
although  at  present  negotiations  have  not 
broken  off  completely — quite  possibly,  a 
significant  fact — it  is  most  speculative  to 
attribute  the  failure  solely  to  the  existence 
of  the  cargo-preference  law.  There  are  many 
other  factors,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  is  price,  which  may  be  much  greater 
contributing  factors  to  the  failure  of  these 
transactions  than  the  mere  manner  of 
shipments. 

So,  in  one*  sense  and  looking  at  the  pro¬ 
gram  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  dis¬ 
posal  agreement  failures,  it  could  be  said 
that  the  50-0  principle  has  had  some  detri¬ 
mental  effect,  albeit  slight,  upon  the  title  I, 
Public  Law  480,  operation.  However,  the  only 
fair  approach  to  this  question  is  to  consider 
also  the  possible  Offsetting  benefits  to  the 
program  derived  from  the  cargo-preference 
law.  For  example,  the  shipping  expert  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  readily  agreed 
that  without  the  American  tramp  fleet — 
whose  continued  existence  has  been  made 
possible  by  50-50 — and  without  the  ceiling 
on  freight  rates  imposed  by  Public  Law  664, 
the  cost  of  ocean  freight  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program  undeniably  would  have 
been  much  greater.  How  much  greater,  no 
one  obviously  can  say.  But,  if  70  American- 
flag  vessels  are  driven  from  the  high  seas  and 
a  completely  unregulated  freight  market  is 
left  to  foreign  owners,  it  might  not  take  long 
for  agriculture  to  appreciate  the  true  value 
of  the  50-50  law  and  the  American  merchant 
marine. 
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3.  Has  the  cargo  preference  law  imposed  an 
excessive  financial  burden  upon  the  appro¬ 
priations  made  available  for  carrying  out  title 
I  of  Public  Law  480? 

Definitely  not.  This  objection  clearly  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  factual  analysis.  Here 
again,  the  committee  refers  for  evidence  not 
to  data  supplied  by  the  maritime  industry  or 
even  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but 
to  testimony  from  the  opponents  of  the 
50-50  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  found 
that  the  American  merchant  marine,  through 
use  of  reserve  fleet  vessels  for  grain  storage 
purposes,  is  lightening  the  financial  burden 
upon  agriculture  appropriations.  As  a  rough 
calculation,  it  was  estimated  that  storage 
charges  amounting  to  almost  $22  million  an¬ 
nually  are  saved  through  the  use  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  in  the  several  reserve  fleets. 
This  is,  in  effect,  an  indirect  subsidy  afforded 
to  agriculture  by  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

To  date,  the  ocean  freight  costs  chargeable 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
amounted  to  $53  million.  Of  this  amount 
$27  million  was  paid  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  of  goods  to  five  countries, 
Korea,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Pakistan.  These  countries  have  no  merchant 
marines  to  speak  of,  and  their  currencies 
would  not  have  been  acceptable  by  any  mari¬ 
time  nation  for  the  freight  charges.  There¬ 
fore,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States,  if  the  deal  was  to  be  made  at  all,  to 
supply  the  dollars  to  coveiLshipping  costs. 
And  this  would  have  been  true  with  or  with¬ 
out  50-50. 

Of  the  remaining  $25  million,  approxi¬ 
mately  $22  million  was  paid  for  transport¬ 
ing  goods  to  countries  which  either  have 
merchant  marines  or  whose  currency  would 
be  acceptable  to  foreign  maritime  nations. 
The  balance  of  $3  million  represents  the 
differential  between  foreign-  and  American- 
tramp  rates  which  under  the  law  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  United  States.  It  is  this  $25 
million  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
as  constituting  an  undue  and  unwarranted 
burden  upon  appropriations  made  available 
for  agriculture.  Let  us  examine  the  figure 
more  closely  in  the  light  of  statements  from 
opponents  of  50-50. 

First,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
$22  million  is  matched  in  full  by  the  foreign 
purchasing  country  with  the  currency  of 
that  country.  True,  those  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  only  for  use  in  that  country  and  for 
certain  specified  purposes.  If,  however, 
some  other  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  elects  to  use  a  portion  of  the  funds, 
CCC  is  reimbursed  therefore  in  dollars.  Also, 
at  least  some  of  the  funds  are  expended  for 
purposes  which  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  result  in  a  direct  benefit  to  American 
agriculture.  (See,  for  example,  market  de¬ 
velopment,  sec.  104-a.) 

It  is  important  to  •  remember,  too,  that 
the  amounts  paid  to  United  States  vessels 
for  freight  charges  are  no  higher  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  than  would  be 
paid  to  foreign  lines.  Under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  an  operating  subsidy  is 
paid  to  the  liner  companies,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  equalize  their  operating  expenses 
with  that  of  their  competitors.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  American  liner  companies  are  able 
to  participate  with  foreign  lines  in  confer¬ 
ence  agreements  fixing  uniform  freight  rates. 
In  other  words,  this  part  of  the  freight  costs 
is  no  more  a  burden  to  CCC  than  the  cost 
of  storing,  rail  charges,  stevedoring,  etc. 

“But,”  it  has  been  argued,  “if  we  didn’t 
have  to  use  United  States-flag  vessels,  we 
could  let  the  foreign  maritime  nations  carry 
all  this  cargo  and  thus  save  our  farm  dollars 
for  more  disposals.”  Let  us  see  what  the 
officials  of  Agriculture  and  ICA  have  to  say 
on  that  score. 

Mr.  Garnett  says,  in  effect:  “Do  away  with 
the  50-50  law  to  appease  the  foreign  mari- 
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time  nations  who  object  to  It  on  principle 
only,  but  substitute  for  It  a  provision  offering 
to  pay  50  percent  of  all  freight  charges  with 
American  dollars.  If  you  do  this,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine  won’t  suffer  at  all 
because  many  nations  will  be  eager  to  have 
the  United  States  pay  the  freight.  This  in¬ 
cludes  even  the  maritime  nations  of  Western 
Europe  who  oppose  the  principle  of  50-50. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Garnett’s  suggested  sub¬ 
stitute  would  involve  the  continued  use  of 
CCC  dollars  for  freight.  He  does  not  contend 
otherwise.  In  fact,  he  said  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  Agriculture  has  made  no  effort  to 
conserve  dollars  in  connection  with  freight 
charges.  The  use  of  dollars  for  freight  has 
unquesionably  facilitated  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  transactions  with  certain  countries. 
In  some  cases,  no  deal  could  have  been  made 
otherwise. 

But  what  does  Agriculture  get  for  the  dif¬ 
ferential  paid  to  United  States  tramps?  The 
$3  million  paid  in  this  connection  represents 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  total  pro¬ 
gram  costs  to  date.  This  $3  million  has  kept 
70  American-flag  tramp  vessels  in  operation 
and  available  for  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
cargoes.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  70  vessels  must  have  had  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  any  freight  rates  which  are 
fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as 
tramp  rates  are.  If  any  estimate  could  be 
made,  this  factor  alone  has  probably  account¬ 
ed  for  the  entire  $3  million. 

In  fact,  the  testimony  from  all  witnesses 
as  to  the  state  of  the  present  market,  in 
which  foreign-flag  tramp  rates  have  ap¬ 
proached  and  in  some  cases  even  exceeded 
American-flag  tramp  rates,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  control  feature  of  Public  Law  664  has 
acted  as  “an  umbrella”  over  freight  ratas  and 
kept  them  within  reasonable  limits. 

It  was  inferred  during  the  hearings  that 
the  administrative  agencies  do  not  ask  of 
Congress  any  additional  funds  to  cover  this 
differential  and,  therefore,  they  feel  it  is  a 
dissipation  of  funds  appropriated  for  other 
purposes.  This  is  entirely  erroneous.  The 
Congress  appropriates  funds  to  CCC  for  this 
freight  differential  just  as  definitely  as  if  it 
were  spelled  out  in  terms.  .  With  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  Public  Law  664,  containing  specific 
authorization  for  cognizant  agenGjes  to  ab¬ 
sorb  such  an  expense,  each  appropriation 
thereafter  must  be  regarded  legally  as  made 
available  for  such  a  purpose.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  differential  is  not  included  in  the 
budget  request  is  immaterial. 

Under  those  circumstances,  can  it  logical¬ 
ly  be  contended  that  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act  imposes  an  “excessive”  burden  upon  CCC 
appropriations?  There  may  be~  some  cost 
involved  to  be  sure,  but  no  objective  analysis 
could  fail  to  result  in  a  finding  that  on  the 
whole  the  money  is  well  spent.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  taxpayer  gets  as 
much  value  out  of  the  remaining  $744  mil¬ 
lion  as  he  does  out  of  the  $25  million  in 
question. 

4.  Does  compliance  with  the  Cargo  Pref¬ 
erence  Act  impose  an  unwarranted  adminis¬ 
trative  burden  upon  the  Government  agen¬ 
cies  responsible  for  its  operation? 

Definitely  not.  As  with  all  laws  imposing 
restrictions  or  limitations  upon  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  executive  branch,  some  detail  is 
necessarily  involved  in  adhering  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  664.  The  advertising- 
for-bids  laws,  the  fair  labor  standards  laws, 
the  printing  and  binding  laws,  the  Buy 
American  Act,  and  a  myriad  of  others,  in¬ 
volve  some  expense  in  the  course  of  admin¬ 
istration.  And  those  employed  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  executive  departments  have  from  time 
to  time  expressed  desires  to  be  free  of  such 
controls.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  be  governed  not  by  what  any  one 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  may  de¬ 
sire  but  by  what  is  finally  determined  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  50-50  law,  even  those 


charged  with  its  administration  said  it  was 
not  unduly  burdensome  to  carry  out. 

5.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law  established 
an  undesirable  precedent  in  world  trade? 

Definitely  not.  The  simple  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  any  country  which  gives 
of  its  wealth  to  others  or  which  sells  its 
goods  to  others  and  then  furnishes  the 
money  for  the  sale  should  have  the  right 
to  carry  one-half  the  goods.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  known  fact,  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  Nation  on  earth  in  this  category. 
But  should  Canada  or  any  other  nation  with 
a  surplus  on  hand  decide  to  follow  the 
precedent  set  by  the  application  of  50-50  to 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  the  action  would 
be  not  only  understandable,  but  consistent 
with  plain  commonsense  and  in  accord  with 
every  principle  of  equity  and  fair  play. 

6.  Has  the  cargo-preference  law  hindered 
the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  to  obtain  liberalization  by  foreign 
nations  of  trade  restrictions  and  quotas? 

This  is  another  of  those  nebulous  areas 
where  no  concrete  answer  is  possible.  We 
do  know  that  many  of  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  antedate  the  50-50  principle  in 
our  law.  We  also  know  that  cargo  prefer¬ 
ence  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  tariffs, 
quotas,  restrictions,  and  contracts  applicable 
to  our  foreign  trade.  Who  is  to  say  that 
the  removal  of  one  would  have  any  appre¬ 
ciable  influence  in  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries?  None  of  the  witnesses  who  cited 
this  as  an  obstacle  could  say  with  certainty — 
or  even  with  uncertainty,  for  that  matter — 
that  repeal  of  the  cargo-preference  law 
would  guarantee  removal  of  even  one  for¬ 
eign  restriction.  Candidly,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  committee  that  this  is  one  of  those 
reasons  that  opponents  of  the  50-50  princi¬ 
ple  find  it  convenient  to  “toss  in  the  pot” 
without  fear  of  being  clearly  contradicted. 

7.  Is  the  cargo-preference  law  essential  to 
the  American  merchant  marine? 

Definitely  yes.  The  fact  is  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  informed  as  they  are 
with  respect  to  maritime  matters,  realized 
prior  to  the  hearings  just  concluded  how 
vitally  necessary  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
is  to  the  American  merchant  marine.  The 
more  serious  problem  presented  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  now  of  record  before  the  committee 
concerns  the  fate  of  our  merchant  fleet  when 
the  aid  programs  of  the  Government  termi¬ 
nate.  But  first  let  us  analyze  the  existing 
situation  with  the  aid  of  uncontested  sta¬ 
tistics. 

There  are  today  a  little  over  1,000  ships 
in  the  active  operating  American  merchant 
marine.  Even  the  most  conservative  esti¬ 
mates  from  defense  experts  place  this  figure 
as  representing  a  deficiency  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  vessels  from  what  would  be  needed  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war. 
Moreover,  today  the  American  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  is  carrying  about  23  percent  of  the 
export-import  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  In  exports  alone,  where  the  aid  car¬ 
goes  are  assured  to  United  States-flag  ships 
by  force  of  the  50-50  law,  some  statistics 
showed  we  are  carrying  only  16  percent  over¬ 
all  and  the  foreigners,  the  remaining  84 
percent. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the 
American-flag  liner  fleet  should  compete 
on  equal  basis  for  all  cargo,  both  commer¬ 
cial  and  Government-sponsored,  and  that 
the  direct  subsidy  received  by  that  segment 
should  make  such  competition  possible.  The 
committee  inquired  into  that  phase  of  the 
problem  specifically.  It  requested  testimony 
from  traffic  men  doing  business  on  all  three 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  the  direct 
question  was  put  to  them:  Why  can’t  you 
compete  on  equal  basis  with  the  foreign 
liners  without  the  aid  of  50-50? 

The  answer  lies  in  a  combination  of  factors 
each  detrimental  to  American-flag  shipping. 
One  reason  is  that  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  prefer  to  ship  under  their  own 


flag  and  take  steps  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
Shippers  in  this  country  do  not  have  the 
same  preference  or  at  least  do  not  have  the 
bargaining  power  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  result.  There  is,  of  course,  the  dollar 
exchange  problem  which  provides  added  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  foreign  exporter  or  importer. 
He  is  in  a  position  where  he  must  conserve 
dollars. 

Another  cause  is  traceable  direct  to  the 
foreign  governments  themselves.  And  here 
we  find  the  same  countries  who  object  to  the 
protection  afforded  the  American  merchant 
marine  under  the  50-50  principle.  When¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  these 
governments  direct  or  instruct  that  the 
cargo  be  shipped  in  vessels  of  its  own  flag. 
Unfortunately,  those  in  charge  of  directing 
shipping  for  United  States  Government  car¬ 
goes  are  not  governed  by  the  same  policy. 
If  they  were,  specific  legislation  to  effect 
cargo  preference  for  Government-sponsored 
cargoes  might  not  be  necessary. 

In  July  1954,  there  were  some  130  vessels 
in  the  American  tramp  fleet.  Many  were 
laid  up  for  lack  of  cargoes  and  the  remainder 
were  barely  able  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
Maritime  Administrator  permitted  almost 
half  of  these  to  transfer  to  foreign  registry 
hoping  that  there  would  be  enough  United 
States  Government-sponsored  cargo  to  keep 
the  remaining  70  vessels  operating.  These 
vessels  are  today  in  active  operation.  How¬ 
ever,  every  competent  maritime  authority 
has  stated  that  repeal  of  the  cargo-preference 
law  would  result  in  the  immediate  demise  of 
the  entire  American  tramp  fleet.  The  facts 
support  this  inasmuch  as  78.5  percent  of 
the  business  of  American  tramps  during  1955 
involved  aid  cargo.  It  is  somewhat  unusual 
that  they  were  able  to  secure  the  remaining 
21.5  percent  on  a  purely  commercial  basis. 
The  only  explanation  is  that  they  happened 
to  have  vessels  in  the  right  places  at  the 
right  times. 

Aid  cargoes  accounted  for  19.4  percent  of 
American-flag  liner  carryings.  If  the  50-50 
law  were  repealed,  there  is  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  liners  would  be  able  to  obtain 
any  greater  percentage  of  Government- 
sponsored  cargo  than  in  the  case  of  their 
existing  carryings  of  commercial  cargo.  Tire 
impact  upon  their  financial  condition  which 
the  loss  of  this  business  would  entail  could 
well  mean  the  demise  also  of  some  of  the 
marginal  companies  in  the  industry.  It 
would  also  reduce  the  profit  of  even  the  most 
successful  companies  so  seriously,  as  to 
jeopardize  the  rebuilding  program  now  just 
getting  underway.  Indeed,  some  companies 
might  be  so  discouraged  with  the  future 
prospects  of  the  industry  as  voluntarily  to 
abandon  plans  to  replace  their  existing 
fleets. 

So,  the  committee  has  concluded  not  only 
that  the  cargo-preference  law  is  vital  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  but  that  the  na¬ 
tional  defenses  of  the  United  States  would  be 
needlessly  jeopardized  by  any  weakening 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  664. 
The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  problem 
by  those  who  publicly  favor  some  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  law.  Those  who  testified  along 
that  line  professed  to  having  no  facts,  on 
the  effect  such  action  would  have  on  the 
merchant  marine.  They  had  chosen  to  study 
the  matter  of  cargo-preference  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  impact  upon  American 
agriculture  and  international  relations.  The 
result  was  that  the  case  they  attempted  to 
make  out  for  changing  the  50-50  law  fell 
apart  almost  at  the  outset.  The  weakness 
of  the  opponents’  case  will  be  surprising  to 
all  who  read  the  record. 

8.  If  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  were  made 
Inapplicable  to  shipments  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480,  could  the  assistance  afforded 
by  its  provisions  to  the  American  merchant 
marine  be  replaced  with  direct  subsidy? 
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Definitely  not.  The  Cargo  Preference  Act 
Is  designed  to  assure  50  percent  of  all  United 
States  Government  sponsored  cargoes  to 
United  States-flag  ships.  The  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  United  States-flag  liner  services  are 
already  on  a  parity  with  those  of  foreign 
competitors  by  reason  of  the  subsidy  granted 
them  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  However,  this  subsidy  is  paid  only  on 
the  basis  of  expenses  actually  incurred  on 
voyages  made  and  invoices  submitted  to  the 
Maritime  Administration.  So,  under  the 
1936  act,  the  proposition  is  simple:  No  car¬ 
go — no  voyages  and  no  voyages — no  subsi¬ 
dy — which  sooner  or  later,  means  no  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine. 

Also,  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  the  Government  is  in  partnership  with 
the  subsidized  lines.  Through  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  Administration  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  direct  hand  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  each  company.  This  can,  and  often 
does,  involve  matters  such  as  dividend  pol¬ 
icy,  buying  procedures,  accounting  controls, 
overhead  expense,  number  of  vessel  sailings, 
and  other  operating  details.  Then  each 
year  the  Government  shares  In  the  profits  of 
the  subsidized  companies  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  of  all  profits  in  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  capital.  Is  it  so  strange  that  this 
same  Government  should  take  steps  to  as¬ 
sure  its  merchant  fleet  of  50  percent  of  all 
cargoes  sponsored  by  the  Government? 

To  substitute  direct  subsidy  for  cargo  pref¬ 
erence  would  be  wholly  unfeasible  and  un¬ 
justified.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  complete  departure  from  the  parity 
principle  of  the  1936  act.  It  would  involve 
an  outright  grant  of  money  to  the  lines 
measured  by  their  loss  of  business  to  foreign 
lines  upon  the  repeal  of  the  50-50  law.  Dur¬ 
ing  1953  and  1954  American-flag  ships  car¬ 
ried  5,200,000  tons  of  aid  cargo  out  of  a  total 
of  9,500,000  tons — or  about  54  percent.  At 
the  present  time,  American-flag  ships  are 
carrying  less  than  20  percent  of  our  exports 
including  aid  cargo.  S»,  we  could  expect 
repeal  of  cargo  preference  to  cause  a  loss  of 
more  than  four-fifths  of  United  States  vessel 
carryings  of  aid  cargo.  For  1953  and  1954 
this  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  4  million 
tons.  During  the  hearings,  the  Maritime 
Administration  used  an  average  freight  rate 
of  $15  a  ton  which  would  have  meant  an  out¬ 
right  payment  of  $60  million  to  United  States 
companies  to  cover  their  losses  without 
50-50. 

,  The  amount  of  this  payment  is  not  nearly 
as  shocking  as  the  realization  that  we  would 
be  getting  nothing  for  it.  It  would  be  the 
most  inexcusable  economic  waste  of  public 
funds  ever  committed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  We  would  be,  in  effect,  paying 
twice  for  the  same  service,  once  to  the  for¬ 
eign  lines  for  carrying  the  freight  and  once 
to  the  American  lines  for  not  carrying  it. 
Could  there  be  anything  more  rediculous 
than  that? 

The  problem  of  whether  a  direct  subsidy 
should  be  made  available  to  United  States- 
flag  tramp  vessels  involves  entirely  different 
factors.  Such  a  subsidy  would  unquestion¬ 
ably  render  unnecessary  the  present  freight 
rate  differential  paid  to  American  tramp 
vessels  and  which  is  chargeable  to  CCC  funds 
so  far  as  concerns  shipments  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480.  It  was  stated  during 
the  hearings  that  this  has  amounted  to  about 
$3  million.  Since,  however,  the  differential 
is  clearly  delineated,  so  to  that  extent  is  not 
hidden  or  disguised,  and  since  the  amount 
involved  is  so  small  in  comparison  to  the 
overall  program  as  not  to  impede  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  way,  the  question  of  whether  the 
financial  assistance  necessary  to  keep  the 
United  States  trap  fleet  in  active  operation 
is  charged  to  one  appropriation  or  another 
does  not  impress  the  committee  as  being  of 
crucial  importance.  The  vital  problem  is  re¬ 
taining  for  all  segments  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  including  tramps,  the 


cargo  carryings  made  possible  only  by  force 
of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  committee  recommends  to  the 
House  that  it  vigorously  oppose  all  efforts  to 
change  or  modify  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
as  presently  applied  to  Government-spon¬ 
sored  cargoes.  The  record  of  the  hearings 
contains  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  vital 
relationship  betweeen  the  50-50  law  and  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Any  weaken¬ 
ing  of  this  faw  would  have  tragic  conse¬ 
quences. 

2.  The  only  other  recommendation  the 
committee  has  to  make  is  addressed  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration.  The  hear¬ 
ings  just  concluded  disclosed  an  inherent 
weakness  in  the  American  merchant  marine. 
The  statistics  on  the  percentage  of  partici¬ 
pation  by  United  States-flag  vessels  in  the  ex¬ 
port-import  commerce  of  this  country  show 
that  our  ships  are  carrying  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  that  no 
improvement  is  in  sight.  In  fact,  United 
States  carryings  are  on  the  decline. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  applies  only  to 
aid  cargoes,  including  the  disposal  of  farm 
surplus  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  If 
United  States-flag  vessels  are  carrying  less 
than  20  percent  of  our  exports  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  50-50  law,  what  will 
happen  when  the  aid  programs  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cease? 

The  shipping  companies  attribute  this  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  main  to  exchange  controls 
and  the  strong  nationalistic  feeling  which 
foreign  shippers  and  buyers  have  for  their 
own  flag  vessels.  If  that  is  so,  what  are  we 
in  this  country  to  do  to  protect  our  merchant 
fleet? 

The  other  question  that  naturally  arises 
involves  the  efficiency  of  our  American-flag 
companies  in  the  field  of  cargo  solicitation.. 
Is  every  possible  effort  being  made  by  these 
companies  to  obtain  business?  What  are 
the  circumstances  preventing  them  from  se¬ 
curing  more  cargo,  and  are  these  circum¬ 
stances  actually  beyond  their  control? 

The  committee  requests  that  a  study  be 
made  of  these  matters  and  that  a  full  report 
of  the  findings  be  furnished  to  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  bill  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  S.  2584,  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  quite  some  time.  Many  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  shipping  industry  had  re¬ 
quested  that  the  committee  hold  hear¬ 
ings  before  taking  action  on  the  measure. 
As  long  ago  as  last  summer  I  had  indi¬ 
cated  to  them  that  hearings  would  be 
held  and  that  those  opposing  the  bill 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  testify. 

When  the  proposal  was  made  to  insert 
section  307  in  the  pending  measure,  I 
made  it  known  to  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  the  committee’s  minutes  show, 
that  we  had  not  held  hearings  on  this 
issue.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the 
committee  voted  to  put  the  section  in 
the  bill.  The  language  was  inserted 
based  chiefly  on  a  report  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  received  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  I  wish  to  read 
from  a  summary  of  that  report,  which 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  page  26  of  the 
committee  report  on  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Department  reported  favorably  on  S. 
2584,  a  bill  to  exempt  the  title  I  program 


from  cargo  preference,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First,  we  have  lost  opportunities  to  move 
commodities  to  a  number  of  countries. 
Only  one  country,  Denmark,  has  definitely 
rejected  the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  title 
I  program  because  of  cargo  preference.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  in  securing  acceptance  of  cargo 
preference  by  three  other  maritime  nations 
have  delayed  negotiations  for  extended  pe¬ 
riods.  These  negotiations  have  not  been 
terminated,  however,  and  efforts  are  being 
continued  to  overcome  this  resistance.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  the  value  of  commodity  movement 
lost  because  of  this  problem. 

Second,  the  cargo-preference  requirement 
has  resulted  in  added  cost  to  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  dollar 
financing  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  United 
States-flag  vessels  required  to  be  used.  Total 
freight  approved  for  financing  during  1955 
was  about  $31  million.  About  $12  million  of 
this  was  on  United  States  vessels  required 
to  be  used  in  programs  with  maritime  na¬ 
tions  which  carried  all  or  substantially  all 
of  the  non-United  States-flag  tonnage  in 
their  c^vn  vessels.  In  the  absence  of  the 
United  States-flag  requirement  these  coun¬ 
tries  could  be  expected  to  participate  in  the 
program  without  any  financing  of  ocean 
freight  by  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  freight 
charges  on  United  States-flag  vessels  re¬ 
quired  to  be  used,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  absorb  the  differential  re¬ 
sulting  from  use  of  such  vessels  where  ship¬ 
ment  would  be  cheaper  on  foreign-flag  ves¬ 
sels.  On  vessels  approved  during  1955,  dif¬ 
ferentials  amounting  to  about  $3  million  will 
have  been  paid  by  CCC.  This  amount  will 
not  be  covered  by  foreign-currency  payments 
of  the  importing  countries. 

Third,  the  cargo-preference  requirement  is 
hampering  efforts  to  obtain  trade  liberaliza¬ 
tion  on  agricultural  commodities.  Many 
importing  countries  discriminate  against  im¬ 
ports  of  United  States  commodities  through 
quotas,  exchange  controls,  and  other  restric¬ 
tions.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
making  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  liberal¬ 
ization  of  such  restrictions  as  part  of  its 
overall  program  to  expand  exports  of  United 
States  farm  commodities.  Obviously,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  argue  for 
the  lifting  of  restrictions  while  imposing  re¬ 
strictions  of  its  own.  Maritime  natons  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  freedom  of  their  merchant  fleets 
to  compete  in  the  world  market  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  them  as  the  freedom  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  to  compete  in  the  world  market  is  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  neither  my  desire 
nor  my  intention  to  do  anything  that  will 
bring  harm  to  our  merchant  marine.  I 
think  we  ought  to  protect  it  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability.  We  are  now  paying  quite 
a  large  amount  in  subsidies  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  that 
S.  2584,  which  is  now  before  our  commit¬ 
tee,  will  receive  hearings  following  the 
Easter  holidays. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  it  will  be 
my  purpose,  if  the  Senate  agrees,  to  have 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  discharged  from  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  bill,  and  permit  the  bill  to  go 
to  the  committee  where  it  probably 
should  have  gone  in  the  beginning.  I  am 
sure  if  it  is  referred  to  that  committee, 
and  based  upon  the  assurance  received 
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from  the  Senator  from  Washington,  we 
can  depend  upon  hearings  being  held 
soon. 

It  is  my  concern  and  my  hope  that  if 
and  when  hearings  are  held,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  go  throughly  into  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Many  of  us  have  suggested  that 
our  surplus  supplies  be  sold  to  foreign 
countries  and  that  we  accept  their  cur¬ 
rencies. 

It  strikes  me  that  where  such  sales 
can  be  effectuated,  and  the  local-country 
currencies  are  used  by  us  in  order  to 
purchase  goods  from  them,  this  consti¬ 
tutes  a  bona  fide  sale  and  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  50-50  shipping  clause. 
But  in  cases  where  we  accept  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  the  foreign  countries,  and  in 
turn  lend  the  proceeds  to  them,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  small  interest  payments,  under 
such  conditions  that  we  may  never  re¬ 
ceive  payment  of  the  principal,  I  believe 
we  can  rightly  place  such  sales  in  the 
category  of  gifts  and  donations. 

So  I  am  going  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Washington  to  try  to  devise  some 
ways  and  means  whereby,  if  it  is  at  all 
possible,  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  sales 
where  we  are  permitted  to  use  the 
moneys  received  from  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  to  buy  things  we  need, 
we  can  exempt  such  sales  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with 
argument  advanced  by  the  proponent 
of  the  proposal,  that  where  we  accept 
foreign  currencies,  and  then  give  them 
away  as  donations  and  loans,  which  will 
never  be  repaid,  those  transactions 
should  not  be  exempt  from  cargo  prefer¬ 
ence.  If  language  could  be  worked  out 
whereby  the  purpose  I  have  expressed 
could  be  accomplished,  I  think  it  would 
satisfy  most  of  the  Senators  who  favor 
amending  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  some  such  arrangement 
worked  out.  The  testimony  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  before  the  House  committee  was 
that  in  all  cases  none  of  the  money  could 
be  spent  by  us  except  after  collaboration 
with  the  other  parties  and  under  their 
terms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  field  we  can  well  look  into.  It  points 
up  the  necessity  of  looking  into  the  re¬ 
finements  of  this  very  complicated  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  quarrel  over  the  matter 
if  some  language  can  be  worked  out 
whereby  we  can  protect  bona  fide  sales 
as  distinguished  from  gifts,  donations, 
and  loans.  That  is  what  we  argued 
against  in  the  committee  for  quite  some 
time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
act  itself  now  says  it  shall  not  apply  to 
commercial  sales.  Perhaps  the  language 
should  be  clarified.  We  do  not  intend  to 
have  it  apply  to  ordinary  commercial 
sales. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  assure  Senators 
what  has  just  been  referred  to  is  one  of 
the  complicated  evils  of  the  matter. 
Secondly,  it  also  points  up  the  necessity 
of  going  into  the  subject.  The  Senator 
and  I  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  knows  we  are  now 
appropriating  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
buy  strategic  materials  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  have  never  had  provisions  af¬ 
fecting  incoming  cargoes.  It  might  be 
well,  when  we  look  into  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram,  to  see  if  we  can  find  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  great  deal  of  the  tonnage  by 
having  some  sort  of  arrangement  where¬ 
by  we  would  pay  our  cash  to  a  country 
for  strategic  materials,  and  have  them 
brought  in  as  incoming  cargo.  The 
arguments  all  point  up  the  necessity  of 
doing  what  I  suggested  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  this  section  was  put  in  the  bill 
without  hearings.  As  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  this  afternoon  and  part  of  the 
evening,  the  questions  involved  are  very 
complicated. 

I  repeat,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  will  look  into  the  matter  imme¬ 
diately,  and  will  report  a  bill  which  we 
may  be  able  to  act  upon  at  this  session. 
Let  us  not  delay  this  matter  until  next 
year.  Instead,  let  us  try  to  pass  clarify¬ 
ing  legislation  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  language  appearing  at  the 
bottom  of  page  25  of  the  report,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  heading  for  section  307, 
the  section  referring  to  the  report  ex¬ 
plaining  the  position  taken  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  continuing  to  the  point  where 
I  began  to  read  from  the  report,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1484)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section  307.  Sales  for  Foreign  Currency 
Exempted  From  Cargo  Preference 

Section  307  removes  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  from 
the  requirement  of  the  cargo  preference  stat¬ 
ute,  Public  Law  664,  83d  Congress,  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  commodities  transported 
on  ocean  vessels  under  certain  foreign  aid 
programs  and  other  Government  programs 
shall  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  vessels. 

From  the  inception  of  the  title  I  program 
under  Public  Law  480  through  January  31, 
1956,  agreements  have  been  entered  into  with 
22  countries  providing  for  the  sale  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $517  million  worth  of  commodi¬ 
ties  at  export  market  value.  The  cost  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  financing 
these  sales  will  be  about  $769  million.  Ocean 
freight  costs  involved  in  moving  these  com¬ 
modities  and  financed  by  the  United  States 
will  amount  to  about  $53  million.  The  ex¬ 
port  market  value  of  the  commodities  plus 
the  amount  of  ocean  freight  financed,  except 
for  differentials  absorbed  by  the  United, 
States,  is  paid  by  the  importing  countries  in 
their  own  currencies. 

In  applying  the  cargo  preference  law  to  the 
program,  at  least  50  percent  of  each  com¬ 


modity  to  each  country  is  required  to  be 
moved  on  United  States  flag  vessels,  if  avail¬ 
able.  Also,  at  least  50  percent  of  ship¬ 
ments  in  each  of  the  categories,  liner,  tramp, 
and  tanker  are  required  to  move  on  United 
States  flag  vessels,  if  available.  Compliance 
with  these  requirements  is  assured  through 
prior  approval  by  the  Department  of  all  ves¬ 
sel  charters  and  liner  bookings. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fi¬ 
nances  ocean  transportation  costs  on  United 
States  vessels  when  such  vessels  are  required 
to  be  used  in  order  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act.  The  amount  by  which  freight  costs 
on  such  vessels  exceed  the  prevailing  rate  on 
foreign  flag  vessels  is  absorbed  by  the  United 
United  States.  Ocean  transportation  costs 
on  United  States  vessels  over  and  above  that 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  and  on  third  coun¬ 
try  vessels  is  financed  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  importing  country  is  unable  to  pay  such 
costs.  Transportation  costs  on  vessels  of  the 
importing  country  are  not  financed  under 
the  program. 

Approximately  53  percent  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  was  approved  for  shipment  on  United 
States-flag  vessels.  Tramp  tonnage  was 
about  81  percent  of  the  total,  liner  tonnage 
about  18  percent,  and  tanker  tonnage  about 
1  percent.  The  18  percent  liner  tonnage 
breaks  down,  13  percent  United  States  flag 
and  5  percent  foreign  flag.  Tramp  tonnage 
divided  about  40  percent  United  States  and 
41  percent  foreign,  the  1  percent  in  favor 
of  foreign  tramps  being  the  result  of  the 
shortage  of  United  States-flag  tramps  to 
carry  wheat  to  Yugoslavia  during  February 
of  1955.  Since  that  time  no  appreciable 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  char¬ 
tering  of  sufficient  United  States-flag  ves¬ 
sels. 

Your-  committee  is  firmly  convinced  that 
the  maintenance  of  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  essential  to  national  welfare  and 
security.  However,  such  governmental  sup¬ 
port  as  is  necessary  for  maintenance  should 
be  directly  provided  and  should  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  farm  program.  The  word 
“expense”  is  used  in  this  connection  to  con¬ 
note  not  so  much  monetary  expense  as  the 
expense  of  curtailed  dispositions  of  sur¬ 
pluses  under  the  program  and  hampered  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  the  liberalization  of  restric¬ 
tions  against  the  commercial  importation 
of  United  States  agricultural  products  into 
maritime  nations. 

_  t* 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
be  too  much  disturbed  because  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
thinks  this  matter  should  be  recommitted 
and  that  extensive  hearings  should  be 
held  on  it,  because  the  50-50  cargo  pref¬ 
erence  provision  got  into  the  law,  if  I 
correctly  recall,  as  a  rider,  with  no  hear¬ 
ings  held,  and  no  notice  given  that  it 
would  be  voted  on,  and  no  quorum  call 
at  the  time  when  it  was  voted  on.  The 
result  was  that  very  few  Senators  were 
on  the  floor  at  the  time ;  in  fact,  I,  myself, 
was  not  present  when  that  action  was 
taken.  So  why  should  there  suddenly  be 
so  much  excitement  about  having  ex¬ 
tended  hearings  on  the  matter  now? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  hearings  were 
held  on  it,  this  year,  an  election  year, 
when  the  attention  of  Members  is  neces¬ 
sarily  given  to  so  many  different  matters, 
to  recommit  the  provision  to  the  com- 
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mittee  would  mean  that  the  provision 
would  be  killed. 

Of  course,  we  do  want  to  have  a  strong 
merchant  marine;  and,  Mr.  President, 
our  country  has  been  more  than  generous 
to  its  merchant  marine.  We  have  given 
our  merchant  marine  literally  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No ;  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  yield,  because  I  want  to  present  my 
side  of  the  case  for  the  Record;  and  I 
cannot  yield  time  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  literally  put 
billions  of  dollars  into  our  merchant 
marine,  and  we  are  continuing  to  be  very 
generous  to  our  merchant  marine  during 
peacetime. 

I  understand  that  this  fiscal  year  we 
are  appropriating  $80  million  to  help 
our  merchant  marine  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  faced.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  President  has  requested 
more  than  $164  million  for  the  merchant 
marine  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  also 
understand  that  during  the  current  fis¬ 
cal  year,  $110  million  is  available  to  pay 
the  merchant  marine  operating  subsidy, 
and  that  proposals  to  increase  that 
amount  to  $124  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  being  made.  Approximately  $5 
million  is  requested  for  research  and 
development  and  an  additional  $2,800,000 
is  requseted  to  help  train  merchant 
marine  officers. 

So  we  have  been  very  generous — gen¬ 
erous  in  the  extreme — to  our  merchant 
marine.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  we 
should  have  a  strong  merchant  marine, 
but  we  should  not  let  our  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  reduce  the  income  of  farmers. 

I  understand  that  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  has  just  had  its  best  year  in  peace¬ 
time  history.  However,  our  farmers  are 
caught  in  a  price-cost  squeeze.  How  are 
we  trying  to  help  them?  Our  export 
markets  are  extremely  essential  if  we  are 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems  caused 
by  the  surpluses  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  We  have  to  export  4  out  of 
every  10  bales  of  cotton  we  produce,  or 
at  least  we  should.  We  have  to  export 
3  out  of  every  10  bushels  of  wheat.  We 
have  to  export  4  out  of  every  10  bags  of 
rice.  We  have  to  export  25  percent  of 
our  tobacco  and  soybeans. 

Public  Law  480 — the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  1954 — is  an  impor¬ 
tant  tool  in  this  struggle.  Title  I  of 
that  act  is  not  merely  a  surplus-disposal 
program.  It  is  a  means  by  which  we 
can  convert  a  portion  of  our  huge  sur¬ 
plus  into  working  capital  and  use  that 
capital  to  help  create  and  expand  per¬ 
manent  markets  for  farm  products. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  been 
successful.  This  week  we  have  learned 
that  surplus  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  worth  $1,218,000,000  have 
already  been  disposed  of  abroad.  There 
is  a  chance  to  widen  this  market  even 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
March  14,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Title  I,  Public  Law  480,  Commitments  Pass 
Billion-Dollar  Mark 

Washington,  March  14,  1956. — Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  today  an¬ 
nounced  that  agreements  totaling  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion  have  been  signed  for  export  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  United  States  agricultural  commodities, 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954. 

This  law  provides  for  sale  of  commodities 
to  friendly  foreign  countries  for  their  cur¬ 
rencies,  thereby  helping  meet  convertibility 
and  dollar-shortage  problems  and  facilitate 
export  of  farm  surpluses. 

“This  represents  excellent  progress,”  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  said.  “The  program  was  set 
up  by  the  Congress  for  3  years,  ending  June 
30,  1957.  The  goal  of  $1.5  billion  in  export 
commitments  was  to  be  reached  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  that  as  of  today,  not  only  are  actual 
agreements  signed  that  total  $1.2  billion, 
but  also  negotiations  are  underway  that 
should  lead  to  commitments  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  allotted  $1.5  billion  in  the  near 
future.  • 

“The  program  is  having  timely  and  help¬ 
ful  effect.  It  has  given  strength  to  our  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  markets  at  a  time  when 
such  strength  has  been  needed. 

“Thanks  in  big  part  to  the  program,  our 
agricultural  exports  have  been  able  not  only 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  face  of  increased 
world  competition  but,  on  a  volume  basis, 
have  increased  16  percent  during  the  past 
2  years.  And  these  gains  appear  to  be  con¬ 
tinuing.” 

The  $1.2  billion  of  title  I  commitments 
since  the  fall  of  1954  is  based  on  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  value  of  commodities.  It 
represents  well  over  $900  million  export  value 
of  commodities.  The  mark  was  attained  this 
week  with  the  signing  of  agreements  with 
Chile,  Korea,  and  Turkey. 

A  total  of  50  agreements  have  been  made 
with  the  following  25  countries: 

Latin  America  (6) :  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru. 

Western  Europe  (10):  Austria,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Tur¬ 
key,  United  Kingdom,  Yugoslavia. 

Far  East  (7)  :  Burma,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Japan,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Thailand. 

Middle  East  (2)  :  Egypt,  Israel. 

It  is  estimated  that  title  I  agricultural 
exports  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
total  from  $500  million  to  $550  million.  This 
would  represent  about  one-sixth  of  expected 
total  farm  exports. 

During  the  6  months,  July  through  De¬ 
cember  1955,  title  I  exports  totaled  about 
$217  million.  Commitments  made  prior  to 
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that  time  have  largely  been  carried  out,  ex¬ 
cept  for  cotton,  and  here  it  is  expected  that 
the  recently  announced  export  sales  program 
for  all  upland  cotton  should  substantially 
increase  exports  after  August  1. 

Commodity  highlights: 

Rice:  Export  commitments  recently  made 
or  in  process '  will  virtually  wipe  out  Gov¬ 
ernment  holdings  of  surplus  milled  rice  re¬ 
sulting  from  1953  and  1954  crops.  Pro¬ 
grams  announced  a  few  days  ago  will  result 
in  the  movement  of  almost  as  much  rice 
as  the  total  United  States  rice  exports  in 
fiscal  year  1955.  These  programs  include 
7,800,000  bags  of  rice  for  Indonesia  and  Pak¬ 
istan  under  title  I,  as  well  as  an  additional 
1,320,000  bags  programed  for  Pakistan  under 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480,  administered  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Wheat :  The  program  has  helped  maintain 
United  States  wheat  exports,  despite  in¬ 
creased  foreign  competition.  An  estimated 
40  percent  of  all  United  States  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  are  now  moving  as  a  result  of  title  I 
arrangements.  To  date,  more  than  120  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  programed. 
Through  January,  64  million  bushels  had 
been  exported. 

Livestock  products:  Yugoslavia  has  pur¬ 
chased  nearly  88  million  pounds  of  lard  un¬ 
der  the  program,  which  has  helped  bolster 
the  domestic  lard  market.  Israel  is  begin¬ 
ning  porcurement  of  40  million  pounds  of 
beef,  recently  arranged  for.  Programs  re¬ 
cently  signed  with  Spain  and  Korea  include 
28  million  pounds  of  pork  products.  An 
agreement  has  been  made  with  West  Ger¬ 
many  that  includes  3  million  pounds  of  poul¬ 
try. 

Vegetable  oils:  Since  July  1955,  title  I 
agreements  have  included  about  700  million 
pounds  of  vegetable  oils.  This  programing 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  strengthening 
markets  for  soybeans  and  cottonseed. 

Tobacco:  Largely  due  to  title  I  sales,  ex¬ 
ports  of  United  States  tobacco  in  1955  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  previous  year  by  about  15  per¬ 
cent.  Agreements  with  Korea  and  Burma 
represent  the  opening  of  new  markets  for 
United  States  tobacco.  Under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  making 
an  equivalent  value  of  housing  available  to 
the  United  States  Air  Force  in  return  for 
$15  million  of  United  States  tobacco. 

Cotton:  From  July  through  December 
1955,  title  I  exports  of  307,000  bales  ac¬ 
counted  for  40  percent  of  total  United  States 
cotton  exports.  A  total  of  1  y3  million  bales 
has  been  programed  under  title  I,  with 
nearly  half  of  this  due  to  agreements  signed 
during  the  past  6  weeks. 

Fruits  and  vegetables:  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  2  program  agreements  have  been 
signed  providing  for  the  sale  of  fruit  and  1 
for  the  sale  of  potatoes. 


Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  included  in  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements 


Commodity 

Quantity 

Market 

CCC  cost 

Unit 

Amount 

value 

Thousands 
120,  908 

Millions 
of  dollars 
208.  0 

Millions 
of  dollars 
406.  8 

45',  418 
9,926 
1,  302.  3 
16.  7 

55.4 

86.  9 

65.2 

119. 1 

Bale _ _ _ _ 

238.9 

238.  9 

.3 

.3 

06,  753 
89,  366 

62.6 

62.6 

_ do... . . . 

19.4 

33.2 

1,  022,  326 

153.4 

161.9 

3,000 

37 

1.2 

1.2 

.3 

.3 

4,630 

.5 

.  5 

Hundredweight-- . 

667 

1.4 

1.4 

_ do _ _ _ 

55 

2.5 

4.0 

Pound-.- _ — - 

81,  284 

25. 1 

25.  1 

834.2 

1, 142.  2 

Ocean  transportation _ 

75.8 

75.8 

Total  agreements . . . 

910.0 

1,  218.  0 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  successful.  As  I  have 
said,  we  have  sold  over  $1  billion  worth 
of  commodities — almost  one  and  one- 
fourth  billion  dollars  worth.  However, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  utilize  this  law 
to  the  maximum. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
purchased  $694,500,000  worth  of  farm 
products  from  the  United  States  in  1954. 
That  represented  over  23  percent  of  all 
our  agricultural  commodity  exports. 
Then  we  applied  this  cargo  preference 
for  our  shipping  interests  to  the  law. 
When  we  tried  to  deal  with  those  coun¬ 
tries  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  we 
found  that  we  cannot  do  business  with 
them  in  that  way,  and  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  develop  any  markets  in 
those  countries  for  our  agricultural 
commodities  through  sales  of  present 
surpluses  for  their  currencies.  Indeed, 
in  all  of  these  countries,  put  together, 
we  have  had  only  one  sale — of  $15  mil¬ 
lion — since  Public  Law  480  went  into 
effect.  That  sale  was  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  was  made  possible  only 
by  agreeing  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
foreign  currency  to  the  construction  of 
military  housing. 

Most  of  these  countries  are  maritime 
nations;  and  they  have  told  us  that  they 
will  not  buy  our  products  if  we  try  to 
dictate  to  them  how  the  commodities 
are  to  be  shipped,  when  they  are  buying 
the  products  and  are  paying  for  them  in 
their  own  money. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  John  Chandler,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  England  &  New 
York  Apple  Institute.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

British  markets  have  always  been  our  best 
foreign  outlets.  We  have  been  making 
progress  in  regaining  these  markets  under 
licensed  quota  in  private  transactions  be¬ 
tween  growers  and  shippers  here  and  im¬ 
porters  in  England.  The  British  currency 
has  been  handled  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  section  402,  which  we  understand  ex¬ 
pires  shortly  and  will  be  superseded  by 
Public  Law  480. 

So  we  are  vitally  interested  in  Public  Law 
480,  but  we  are  advised  by  the  import  buyers 
in  Britain  that  their  government  will  not 
permit  them  to  buy  apples  under  Public 
Law  480  unless  the  50-50  shipping  require¬ 
ments  are  removed.  The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  confirms  that  this 
is  a  serious  issue. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  issue 
for  our  fruit  growers  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Virginia,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  The  best  export  market  in  the 
world  is  simply  gone;  and  those  coun¬ 
tries  will  not  buy  our  apples,  so  long  as 
we  require  that  they  move  half  of  them 
in  our  ships,  and  let  their  own  ships  go 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  10  minutes;  and  I  have  some  other 
things  to  say. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  not  want 
the  Record  to  be  incorrect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ask  the  question  he  has  in  mind 
in  his  own  time? 


Mr-  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  not  true  that 
because  of  the  50-50  provision  we  cannot 
move  perishables.  This  situation  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  overall  tonnage.  It  does  not 
apply  ship  by  ship. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  true  that  after  the 
war  England  did  not  buy  our  apples. 
She-started  to  buy  them  again,  and  when 
we  applied  the  50-50  cargo  preference, 
we  knocked  the  market  for  New  York, 
Virginia,  New  England,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  apples  into  a  cocked  hat. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  problem  of 
refrigerators  in  the  United  States  fleet  is 
such  that  I  think  the  committee  will  be 
unanimous  in  taking  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  perishables. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  impressed  by 
the  answer  some  give,  that  those  coun¬ 
tries  are  only  bluffing,  and  that  they  will 
eventually  have  to  buy  from  us.  The 
fact  is  that  if  this  is  a  bluff,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
shows  no  evidence  of  abatement.  In 
the  meantime,  our  fruit  growers  and 
producers  of  other  commodities  are  los¬ 
ing  sales  overseas.  In  those  countries 
in  1954  we  did  almost  $700  million  worth 
of  business  in  agricultural  commodities. 

Let  me  give  2  or  3  concrete  examples, 
if  I  have  time. 

In  March  1955,  after  6  months  of 
negotiations,  the  United  Kingdom  com¬ 
pletely  rejected  a  $45  million  sale  be¬ 
cause  of  cargo  preference. 

On  April  4,  1955,  Denmark  officially 
rejected  a  $7,700,000  sale  because  of  the 
cargo  preference. 

Norway  has  continued  to  refuse  a  $11 
million  sale  which  we  had  arranged  with 
her. 

Sweden  also  refuses  to  buy.  This  is 
plenty  of  proof.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  other  cases  there  are.  These  four 
were  handed  to  me.  They  are  graphic 
proof  that  cargo  preference  has  severely 
handicapped  operations  under  Public 
Law  480  in  some  of  our  best  potential 
markets. 

Most  of  our  purchasers  would  have 
been  able  to  buy  and  pay  for  this  trans¬ 
portation  themselves.  Oftentimes,  in¬ 
deed,  they  would  have  hired  American 
ships  under  normal  competitive  condi¬ 
tions,  and  paid  for  them  out  of  their 
own  dollar  exchange. 

The  latest  information  I  have,  con¬ 
taining  figures  for  grain,  indicates  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  $3.50  between 
American  and  foreign  tramp  vessels. 
That  is  10  or  12  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  any  time  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  seconds  left. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  latest  figure  is  $3.50. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  $3.50  for  what? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  $3.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  that  the  differential 
between  the  American  rate  and  the  for¬ 
eign  rate? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Those  are  the  figures 
which  have  been  supplied  to  me. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  has  some 
bad  figures. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  30  sec¬ 
onds  remaining. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  10 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  10  of  my  30  seconds. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  make  the  statement  which  I 
had  planned  to  make.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
statement  which  I  had  planned  to  make. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  McCarthy 

I  sliaU  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington,  which 
would  delete  section  307  from  the  farm  bill. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  since  this 
section  relates  primarily  to  maritime  mat¬ 
ters,  it  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  the 
farm  bill,  and  I  think  the  Senator  is  right 
in  recommending  that  this  proposed  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Committee.  Also,  I  am  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  no  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  section,  which  is  a  further  reason  for  not 
acting  on  so  important  a  matter  at  this 
time. 

There  are,  however,  some  further  remarks 
I  should  like  to  make  on  this  subject.  I 
am  informed  that  Congress  ‘is  being  asked  to 
enact  section  307  because  certain  foreign  na¬ 
tions  have  protested  against  American  ships 
having  the  right  to  carry  50  percent  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses.  I  am  further  in¬ 
formed  that  the  nations  making  these  pro¬ 
tests  are  the  very  nations  which,  with  one 
hand,  accept  financial  aid  from  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  other  engage  in  mari¬ 
time  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

On  the  first  point,  let  me  cite  testimony 
heard  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  last  month.  The  witness 
was  Mr.  Gwynn  Garnett,  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

"Congressman  Tumulty.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  only  reason  you  are  here  is  because 
of  their  opposition?  [Meaning  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  maritime  nations.] 

"Mr.  Garnett.  That  is  right. 

"Congressman  Tumulty.  If  they  had  not 
taken  this  attitude  [of  protesting  the  50-50 
Cargo  Preference  Act  provision]  you  would 
not  be  here? 

"Mr.  Garnett.  Correct.” 

The  report  filed  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  concludes  from  this  testimony: 
"Tli us,  the  real  basis  for  objection  lies  in  the 
attitude  of  certain  foreign  maritime  nations. 
These  objections  lie  more  to  the  principle 
of  the  cargo  preference  law  than  to  any 
damaging  effect  it  presently  has  upon  the 
foreign  maritime  nations  themselves.” 

Now  it  strikes  me  as  a  little  strange  that 
our  maritime  policy  should  be  dictated  by 
the  nations  that  are  principally  responsible 
for  free  world  trade  with  Communist  China 
and  other  countries  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
in  1953,  learned  that  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1952  some  193  calls  were  made  in  Red 
Chinese  ports  by  vessels  registered  under  the 
flags  of  nations  supposedly  friendly  to  us. 
A  large  majority  of  these  vessels  flew  the 
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flags  of  Great  Britain  and  several  other  na¬ 
tions  that  are  currently  protesting  against 
our  maritime  policy.  The  most  recent  sta¬ 
tistics  on  this  subject  show  that  during  a 
7-month  period  in  1955,  477  vessel  calls  were 
made  at  Red  Chinese  ports  and  again  these 
vessels  were  primarily  those  flying  the  flags 
of  the  nations  that  are  protesting  against 
the  50-50  provision.  It  is  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension  why  we  should  permit  nations  con¬ 
ducting  this  nefarious  and  immoral  trade, 
to  tell  the  Congress  that  it  must  take  steps 
to  scuttle  the  American  merchant  marine. 

As  the  Senators  know,  a  hair-raising  tale 
concerning  East-West  trade  is  now  being  un¬ 
folded  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations.  I  shall  make  some  extended 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  want  to  say,  now,  however,  that 
the  committee  has  learned  that,  in  addition 
to  its  trade  with  Red  China,  Great  Britain 
has  been  carrying  on  voluminous  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  highly  strategic  ma¬ 
terials.  Thus,  by  way  of  repaying  us  for 
American  aid.  Great  Britain  is  helping  to 
build  the  Communist  war  machine. 

Let  me  now  put  the  whole  picture  in  prop¬ 
er  perspective:  The  United  States  gives  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  each  year  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  form  of  foreign  aid.  Great  Britain,  in 
turn,  sells  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  stra¬ 
tegic  goods  to  the  Communist  bloc  that  will 
help  build  a  war  machine  that  is  designed  to 
destroy  the  United  States.  Then,  to  top  it 
off,  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  nations  in  a 
similar  situation,  have  the  effrontery  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  United  States  take  measures 
that  will  result  in  great  injury  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  marine. 

I  think  it  is  high  time,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  United  States  cease  bowing  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  foreign  nations,  and  start  looking 
after  its  own  interests. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes — and  not  more  than  5 
minutes — to  my  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  can  close  this  discussion.  I 
promised  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  that  he  could  have  a  couple  of 
minutes.  I  also  promised  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  Much  of  my  time  was  taken  up 
by  the  majority  leader  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
coming  out  of  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
being  taken  out  of  the  Senator’s  time. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  5  minutes,  under  the  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  who  at  this  point  has 
6  minutes  left. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  waiting  until  this  late  hour  in  the 
agricultural  debate  for  the  happy  time 
to  arrive  when  I  could  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  That 
time  has  now  arrived.  I  agree  with 
everything  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  said  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  amendment.  I  join  him 
emphatically  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

I  wish  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Farm  Belt  would  give  their  at¬ 
tention  long  enough  to  get  some  of  the 
facts  clearly  in  mind.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  retreating  from  a 
fight  before  the  first  shot  is  fired.  I  am  a 


little  disturbed.  I  find  a  couple  of  my 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  who  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  willing  to  retreat,  to  the  point 
where  they  want  not  only  to  return  the 
subject  to  committee,  but  to  take  it  away 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  give  it  to  a  committee 
friendly  to  the  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator  de¬ 
cline  to  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  I  have  the  time  later 
I  will  yield,  but -not  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  declines  to 
yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Something  has  been 
said  about  this  provision  going  into  the 
bill  without  a  hearing. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  We  were  refused  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  so-called  50-50  provision 
was  put  into  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  points  out,  without  any 
hearings,  late  in  a  session,  without  a  roll- 
call.  If  it  is  logical  to  have  hearings  on 
the  legislation,  the  logical  thing  to  do  is 
to  take  it  out  now,  let  the  committee  hold 
hearings,  and,  if  a  case  can  be  built  up 
for  the  legislation,  place  it  back  in  a 
new  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wished  to  give 
the  Senator- - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  second  thing  I 
should  like  to  point  out  is  this:  Why  in 
the  world  should  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  be  charged  for  a  ship  sub¬ 
sidy?  This  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
farmers,  out  of  the  money  intended  for 
farm  assistance  and  price  supports,  out 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  I,  too,  have  fre¬ 
quently  voted  for  subsidies  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine ;  but  such  subsidies  should 
be  in  the  open,  and  not  masquerading  in 
the  overalls  and  the  work  clothes  of  farm 
aid  and  farm  relief.  That  is  where  they 
are  now.  It  is  no  more  logical  to  charge 
to  the  farm  program  a  part  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  merchant  marine  as  it  would 
be  to  charge  to  the  farm  program  part 
of  the  subsidy  to  the  Post  Office  because 
the  Postal  Department  loses  money  in 
the  mailing  of  periodicals  to  farm  fam¬ 
ilies.  Subsidies  should  not  be  disguised 
and  their  costs  should  not  be  shifted  in 
this  manner. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  this  is  the  feature  which  retards  the 
surplus-disposal  program.  Are  we  seri¬ 
ous  about  disposiiig  of  our  farm  sur¬ 
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pluses,  or  are  we  not?  Do  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  those  products  or  not? 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  are  suffering  from  the  old 
legendary  curse  of  Sisyphus  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  In  connection  with  every  farm  bill 
we  have,  they  march  up  the  hill,  and 
then  slide  down  again.  This  time  they 
are  not  only  sliding  down,  but  they  are 
going  all  the  way  to  the  bottom,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  being 
taken  away  from  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry  and  turned  over 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce.  I  predict  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce  will  not  bring  in  anything  effective 
from  the  standpoint  of  helping  the 
farmer.  Our  job  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  to  stay  with 
this  problem  and  to  try  to  have  appro¬ 
priate  legislation  enacted.  If,  after 
hearings,  a  good  case  can  be  made,  let 
us  go  forward  with  a  subsidy,  to  be 
charged  to  the  merchant  marine,  and 
not  to  the  farmers.  Let  us  make  this  a 
bill  to  support  farmers  and  farm  prices, 
and  not  the  merchant  marine  and  ship¬ 
loads  of  sailors. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  has  20  seconds  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  amendment  and  1 
minute  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
major  issue  in  my  State,  as  between  the 
shipping  ihterests  and  the  farm  inter¬ 
ests.  The  farm  interests  are  opposed 
to  the  50-50  cargo  preference  proposal, 
and  the  shipping  interests  are,  of  course, 
for  it. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  farm  organization 
that  unless  an  agricultural  bill  does 
something  to  increase  farm  prices  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers, 
this  amendment  should  not  be  adopted. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  any  legislation  we  enact  should 
at  least  eliminate  all  perishables,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  because  of  the 
promise  that  the  entire  issue  will  go  to 
hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  immediately  after  the  Easter 
recess  and  the  processing  products  of  all 
perishables.  Further  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  not  only  perishables 
and  processed  products  of  perishables 
will  be  exempted  but  that  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  generally  will  be  protected. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  any  hearings  were  held  on  this 
question  in  1954.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  printed  hearings  of  May  5,  13,  17,  and 
24,  1954,  with  reference  to  this  subject. 
Within  the  report,  there  is  a  letter  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  setting  forth  the  point  of  view 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  offi¬ 
cials  did  not  think  their  attendance  at 
the  hearing  was  necessary.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
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in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 

Transportation  and 
Warehousing  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6,  1954. 
Mr.  Donald  D.  Webster, 

Special  Counsel,  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Transportation,  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Webster:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  April  30,  1954,  in  which  you  in¬ 
vited  our  participation  in  an  open  hearing 
on  S.  3233  (cargo  preference  bill)  before 
your  subcommittee. 

In  arranging  ocean  transportation  on 
agricultural  commodities  from  United  States 
and  foreign  ports  to  various  overseas  desti¬ 
nations  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  this  Department  acts 
in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  for  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration.  We,  therefore, 
feel  that  our  attendance  at  this  hearing 
would  be  unnecessary.  I  am  pleased,  how¬ 
ever,  to  furnish  the  following  information 
which  was  requested  in  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs  of  your  letter. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  pro¬ 
vides  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  tonnage 
shipped  overseas  from  United  States  ports 
or  United  States  possessions  be  transported 
in  United  States-flag  vessels.  In  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  provision,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  divides  ocean  car¬ 
riers  into  3  categories,  namely,  charter,  berth, 
and  tanker  so  that  in  effect  the  50  percent 
provision  applies  to  each  of  these  categories. 

In  addition,  these  3  categories  are  main¬ 
tained  within  specific  geographical  areas. 
For  example,  shipments  to  Greece  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Mediterranean  sector  which 
also  embraces  other  Mediterranean  coun¬ 
tries.  Such  charters  are  coordinated  with 
FOA  in  order  that  the  50  percent  provision 
be  maintained  in  balance  for  the  entire  geo¬ 
graphical  area. 

The  attached  tables  indicate  shipments 
actually  handled  by  this  Department  from 
July  ,1,  1953,  through  April  1954,  and  show 
that  68  percent  of  our  chartered  tonnage 
and  94  percent  of  our  berth  tonnage  were 
transported  on  United  States-flag  vessels. 

You  will  note  that  table  I  attached  hereto 
indicates  11  vessels  were  chartered  to  trans¬ 
port  offshore  sugar  to  Iran.  These  were  the 
only  shipments  arranged  by  this  Department 
on  shipments  from  foreign  ports  of  origin 
to  another  foreign  country.  Our  records 
indicate  the  following  with  respect  to  these 
shipments : 

On  October  9,  1953,  2  foreign-flag  vessels 
were  chartered  out  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  to 
Iran  at  rates  of  $8.25  and  $8.50  per  long  ton. 
We  received  a  bid  from  a  United  States- 
flag  vessel  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  long  ton. 

On  November  30,  1953,  two  foreign-flag 
vessels  were  chartered  to  transport  sugar 
from  Formosa  to  Iran  at  the  rate  of  $6.70 
per  long  ton  for  each  vessel.  One  United 
States-flag  vessel  J>id  $12.45  and  another 
$14.95  per  long  ton. 

On  December  31,  1953,  we  chartered  a  for¬ 
eign-flag  vessel  for  a  movement  from  For¬ 
mosa  to  Iran  at  the  rate  of  $7  per  long  ton. 
One  United  States-flag  vessel  bid  $13.38  per 
long  ton. 

This  Department  obtained  prior  clearance 
from  FOA  before  awarding  the  above-cited 
charters  to  the  foreign-flag  vessels  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  differential  in  rates 
quoted. 


We  trust  that  the  above  information  will 
be  helpful  in  your  subcommittee  considera¬ 
tions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  J.  Hudtloff, 

Director. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  certain  communications  I 
have  received  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  14,  1956. 

To  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  1947  Congress,  in  the  first 
United  States  foreign  aid  program,  estab¬ 
lished  a  partnership  composed  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer,  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  carry  out 
world  rehabilitation. 

To  implement  this  three-way  partnership. 
Congress  decreed  that  50  percent  of  non¬ 
commercial  cargoes  moving  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  go  in  American  vessels.  By  enacting 
the  50-50  law,  Congress  endorsed  the  funda¬ 
mental  rule  that  foreign  trade  is  a  two-way 
street,  in  that  it  equitably  divided  these 
cargoes  among  American  and  foreign  lines. 
It  thus  created  a  balance  in  one  commod¬ 
ity — shipping  space — as  related  to  these 
cargoes. 

Today,  foreign  interests  are  distributing 
propaganda,  falsely  labeling  the  50-50  law 
as  discriminatory,  when,  by  its  very  title  and 
operation,  it  is  a  protection  against  discrimi¬ 
nation.  These  foreign  interests  are  doing 
their  best  to  bring  about  a  cleavage  in  the 
three-way  partnership  mentioned  above  by 
falsely  claiming  that  the  surplus  disposal 
program  is  impeded  by  the  50-50  principle 
and  are  urging  certain  organizations  in  the 
United  States  to  pressure  Congress  to  repeal 
the  50-50  law. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  with  this  letter  a  brochure  and 
copies  of  several  resolutions  from  leading 
farm,  veteran  and  labor  organizations  which 
indicate  that  many  leading  organizations 
have  taken  affirmative  action  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  one  in  the  United  States  is 
duped  by  this  foreign  propaganda. 

As  you  well  know,  the  American  merchant 
marine  serves  our  economy  during  peace¬ 
time  by  providing  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  our  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products.  This  same  merchant  marine 
acts  as  a  naval  auxiliary  during  wartime, 
and  Congress  has  repeatedly  reaffirmed  the 
50-50  principle  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
this  merchant  fleet  shall  be  strong  enough 
to  perform  these  dual  roles  and  assist  in 
carrying  out  our  foreign  policy. 

In  view  of  the  importance  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  of  retaining  the  50-50  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you 
will  give  your  consideration  to  this  letter 
and  the  enclosures,  if  and  when  this  matter 
comes  up  for  action  before  the  Congress. 

Any  comments  you  have  concerning  this 
subject  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  Mayer, 

President. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  23,  1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Understand  S.  3183,  farm  omnibus  bill, 
now  on  Senate  floor,  containing  section  307, 
repealing  50-50  law  on  farm  surplus  ship¬ 
ments  although  no  committee  hearings 


have  been  held  or  scheduled  this  session  at 
which  shipping  industry  could  be  heard  de¬ 
spite  promise  made  by  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairman  Ellender  last  July  in  his 
speech  on  the  floor  relating  to  farm  bill. 
Consider  inclusion  of  section  307  most  un¬ 
fair,  particularly  without  hearings.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  repealing  50-50  provisions  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  can  only  increase  costs  of  those 
cargoes,  because  foreign  tramp-shipping 
rates  are  same  as  American,  tramp  rates. 
Therefore  urge  you  work  for  elimination  sec¬ 
tion  307  from  S.  3183  or  any  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  before  Senate.  Will  appreciate  reply. 

T.  E.  Cuffe, 

President,  Pacific  Far  East  Line,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  23,  1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Shipping  was  promised  full  hearings  on 
the  50-50  law  as  it  relates  to  the  farm  bill  in 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  July  20,  1955,  by 
Senator  Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee. 

S.  3183  is  now  on  the  Senate  floor.  Section 
307  repeals  the  50-50  law  on  farm-surplus 
shipments.  No  hearings  have  been  held  or 
scheduled  this  session.  Repealing  the  50-50 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480  will  increase 
shipping  costs  on  Public  Law  480  cargoes, 
because  foreign  tramp-shipping  rates  are  the 
same  as  United  States  tramp  rates.  United 
States  tramp  rates  act  as  deterrent  to  in¬ 
creased  rates. 

We  urgently  request  you  demand  the 
elimination  of  section  307  of  S.  3183  or  any 
other  bill  in  which  this  provision  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

Would  appreciate  your  replying. 

Randolph  Sevier,  , 
President,  Matson  Navigation  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  21, .1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Respectfully  call  your  attention  to  S.  3183, 
farm  omnibus  bill,  now  on  Senate  floor. 
Maritime  industry  had  been  promised  full 
hearings  on  50-50  law  as  it  relates  to  farm 
bill  in  speech  on  Senate  floor  last  July  20, 
by  Senator  Ellender,  chairman,  Senate  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Committee  (Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  p.  9491).  Section  307  of  farm  bill  now 
on  Senate  floor  repeals  50-50  law  on  farm 
surplus  shipments,  and  no  hearings  have 
been  held  or  scheduled  this  session.  Foreign 
tramp  shipping  rates  are  same  as  United 
States  tramp  rates,  repeal  of  50-50  provisions 
in  Public  Law  480  would  eliminate  Amer- 
ican-flag  ships  and  result  in  loss  of  com¬ 
petitive  rate  controls.  Respectfully  and 
urgently  request  your  efforts  to  eliminate 
section  307  of  S.  3183,  or  any  other  bill  in 
which  this  provision  comes  before  Senate. 

George  Killion, 

President,  American  President  Lines. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  earnestly  seek  your  support  in 
keeping  the  50-50  provision  as  it  is  now  in 
effect  in  regard  to  the  carrying  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  urging 
that  the  50-50  be  dropped.  I  know  you 
realize  that  this  would  result  in  serious 
cutbacks  in  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  in  addition  to  putting  thousands  of 
men,  maritime  workers,  out  of  work,  it 
would  also  weaken  this  country’s  defense, 
since  it  is  an  established  fact  that  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  is  one  of  the  four  arms  of 
defense. 
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Although  public  hearings  were  promised 
on  this  50-50  provision,  none  were  held  and 
the  committee  simply  attached  to  their  ag¬ 
ricultural  bill  their  recommendation  that 
the  50-50  provision  or  proposition  on  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  be  stricken  from  the 
law. 

Please  give  this  your  most  serious  and  ut¬ 
most  regard. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

James  Allen  McGee. 

American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute,  Inc., 

New  York,  February  28,  1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican-flag  steamship  lines  represented  by  our 
institute,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  their 
collective  appreciation  for  clarifying  for 
the  Senate  an  important  point  in  the  50-50 
issue  during  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  yes¬ 
terday. 

That  point,  important  to  the  orchardists 
in  your  home  State  of  Oregon,  and  other  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  regions,  was  that  50-50  does 
not  apply  when  American-flag  ships  are  not 
available  for  the  transport  of  taxpayer - 
financed  American  products  overseas.  In 
every  such  case,  we  have  firmly  supported 
your  position  that  foreign-flag  ships  can, 
and  should  be  utilized  at  once. 

It  was  fortuitous  and  most  helpful  that 
you  should  interject  in  the  floor  debate  to 
clarify  this  point  so  strikingly.  Our  Ameri¬ 
can-flag  lines  believe  that  the  50-50  phil¬ 
osophy  is  fair  and  honest,  and  that  its  ap¬ 
plication  works  to  the  advantage  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  even  in  such  rare  examples 
as  you  cited  yesterday. 

With  appreciation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  T.  Greene, 

President. 

Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League, 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  January  18,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  During  the  last 
annual  meeting,  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League  reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  having 
the  Butler  amendment  apply  to  Public  Law 
480  sales. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  Government 
subsidizing  the  American  shipping  interests 
but  the  costs  of  such  a  program  should  be 
charged  to  them  and  not  to  agriculture.-- 
Requiring  50  percent  of  sales  under  Public 
Law  480  to  be  handled  by  American  bottoms 
is  losing  the  United  States  business.  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  is  a  sales  program  and  not  a  give¬ 
away.  For  that  reason,  foreign  countries  ob¬ 
ject  to  paying  for  United  States  goods  with 
local  currency  and  then  being  told  that  half 
of  the  purchases  must  be  carried  in  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  while  their  ships  sit  idle. 

The  costs  are  higher  for  shipping  goods 
in  American  bottoms.  These  additional 
charges  come  from  the  overall  appropriation 
of  480  funds  which  were  set  aside  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  United  States  goods  and  which  are 
charged  to  agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that 
20  percent  of  all  480  funds  could  be  used  up 
in  paying  higher  freight  charges  to  United 
States  companies. 

In  other  words,  $300  million  of  funds  in¬ 
tended  for  purchasing  United  States  agri¬ 
culture  commodities  would  be  used  as  a 
subsidy  for  United  States  shipping  lines. 
This  much  money  could  be  used  to  move 
over  100  million  bushels  of  wheat,  which  is 
about  the  surplus  we  have  on  hand  now  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Oregon  League  and  Commission  have 
spent  over  $47,000  of  wheat  growers’  money 
during  the  past  few  years  working  to  expand 


Asiatic  markets  for  our  wheat.  This  Is  a 
self-help  program  which  promises  to  obtain 
results. 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration 
of  the  league  action  on  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dick  Baum 
Richard  K.  Baum, 

Executive  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  21,  1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Section  307  of  S.  3193  now  on  Senate  floor 
repeals  the  50-50  law  on  farm  surplus  ship¬ 
ments.  Urgently  request  you  demand  the 
elimination  of  section  307  of  S.  3183  or  any 
other  bill  in  which  this  provision  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  Would  appreciate  reply. 

V.  P.  McMurdo. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  15,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Will  appreciate  your  opposition  to  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  3183  which  would  tend  to  exempt 
agricultural  products  to  provision  of  50-50 
shipping  bill;  too  many  American  marine 
workers  are  currently  unemployed  already 
and  addition  of  such  amendment  would  add 
to  their  ranks. 

Regards, 

Bill  Way, 

President,  Central  Labor  Council. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  February  15,  1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  wire  from  our  sec¬ 
retary  treasurer  John  M.  Bishop,  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Masters,  Mates,  and 
Pilots,  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Senate  bill  3183  has  been  reported 
out  of  committee  to  Senate  for  vote  which 
states  to  exempt  agricultural  products  from 
the  50-50  shipping  provision.  We  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Organization  of 
Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots,  West  Coast  Local 
No.  90,  respectfully  request  nonsupport  of 
this  amendment  as  it  is  a  very  vital  issue  to 
our  tramp  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine 
fleet. 

Capt.  M.  D.  MacRay, 
Portland  Representative,  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization,  West  Coast 
Local  No.  90. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  15,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  information  from 
Captain  Bishop  of  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots  that  Senate 
bill  3183  has  been  reported  out  with  an 
amendment  exempting  agricultural  products 
from  the  50-50  shipping  provision.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  American  merchant  marine 
should  be  protected  by  the  terms  of  the  SO¬ 
SO  provision  and  this  amendment  is  not  in 
the  public  interest.  We  respectfully  ask  that 
you  do  not  support  this  amendment. 

Capt.  Ralph  F.  Caples, 
President,  Columbia  River  Pilots. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  February  14,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  earnestly  seek  your  support  in 
keeping  the  50-50  provision  as  it  is  now  in 
effect,  in  regard  to  the  carrying  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  agricultural  committee  is  urging  that 
the  50-50  provision  be  dropped. 

I  know  you  realize  this  would  result  in 
serious  cutbacks  in  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  in  addition  to  putting  thou¬ 
sands  of  maritime  workers  out  of  work,  it 
would  also  weaken  this  country's  defenses, 


since  it  is  an  established  fact  that  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  is  one  of  the  four  arms  of 
defense. 

Although  public  hearings  were  promised 
on  this  50-50'  provision,  none  were  held, 
and  the  committee  just  attached  to  their 
agricultural  bill  their  recommendation  that 
the  50-50  proposition  on  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  be  stricken  from  the  law. 

Please  give  this  your  serious  consideration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Clyde  Jones. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  16,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  Next  Monday,  February  20,  1956, 
there  is  a  bill  S.  3183,  omnibus  farm  bill 
out  by  Senate  Agricultural  and  Forestry 
Committee  exempts  agricultural  products 
from  50-50  shipping  provision.  Will  you 
please  vote  against  it. 

It  will  abolish  our  tramp  fleet  of  ships  and 
cause  more  unemployment  in  our  merchant 
marine. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene  H.  Franklin. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  February  16,  1956. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  one  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  in  the  merchant  marine  on  which  our 
livelihood  depends,  I  request  that  you  vote 
against  the  amendment  to  S.  3183  omnibus 
farm  bill  which  would  eliminate  the  50-50 
agreement  for  shipping  foreign  aid  (not  com¬ 
mercial)  cargoes  on  American  ships. 

Repeal  of  the  50-50  provision  would  elim¬ 
inate  at  once  practically  all  cargoes  now 
shipped  in  American  bottoms  and  would  in 
no  way  aid  the  farm  situation,  which  it  is 
misguidedly  said  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
enough  of  our  ships  are  now  laid  up  without 
adding  to  the  number  and  to  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons. 

Last  May,  I  believe.  Representative  John 
F.  Shelley  of  California  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  hte  American  University  Trans¬ 
portation  Institute  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
pointing  out  the  very  grave  danger  to  this 
country  of  losing  any  more  of  our  ships 
through  the  shortsighted  policy  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  50-50  provision.  Since  I  no  longer 
have  a  copy  of  the  speech  to  send  you,  per¬ 
haps  you  could  get  one  from  Mr.  Shelley  if 
you  would  be  interested. 

And  again,  I  urgently  request  that  you  give 
this  matter  your  immediate  attention. 

Respectfully, 

Elma  L.  Rev  ell. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  16, 1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

.  Dear  Wayne:  Capt.  Ralph  F.  Caples,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  River  Pilots,  has  wired  you, 
urging  you  to  oppose  this  bill  which  has  a 
rider  which  would  eliminate  the  50-50  pro¬ 
vision  regarding  the  export  of  Government 
financial  agricultural  products  in  vessels  of 
United  States  registry. 

While  I  was  at  Maritime  we  always  sup¬ 
ported  United  States-flag  vessel  participation. 

The  pilots’  interest  is  easily  understood; 
i.  e.,  they  are  for  a  prosperous  American 
merchant  marine. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  K.  Carson,  Jr. 

Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards,  AFL, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  February  16,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Morse:  In  support  of  your 
untiring  efforts  to  sustain  the  American 
merchant  marine  we  have  this  date  sent  to 
President  Eisenhower  the  following  letter  of 
protest  to  a  rider  attached  to  the  Senate  bill 
S.  3183: 

“The  membership  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Seattle  Branch,  Pacific 
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District,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
vigorously  protesting  the  arbitrary  action  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  at¬ 
taching,  as  a  rider  to  Senate  bill  S.  3183,  a 
provision  which  would  exempt  the  require¬ 
ment  that  American  ships  carry  50  percent 
of  the  agricultural  surplus  commodities 
which  are  financed  by  foreign  currencies, 
guaranteed  for  convertibility  by  United 
States  dollar. 

"The  members  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards,  A.  P.  of  L.,  Seattle  Branch,  Pacific 
District,  are  incensed  over  this  un-American 
and  undemocratic  action  of  not  permitting 
those  interested  parties  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards,  A.  P.  of  L.,  that 
you  should  stop  the  dictatorial  procedure 
and  we  urge  that  you  support  our  action. 

“This  late  move  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  attaching  such  rider  to 
Senate  bill  S.  3183  would  dismantle,  moth¬ 
ball,  and  keep  the  American  flag  off  the 
oceans. 

"We  are  very  much  in  need  of  our  fourth 
line  of  defense,  the  United  States  merchant 
marine,  and  the  American  flag  must  be  flown 
on  all  the  seas  of  the  world." 

Hoping  this  will  assist  you  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  issue  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards,  AFL, 
Seattle  Branch,  Pacific  District, 
James  O.  Willoughby,  Port  Agent. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  16,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  As  one  of  your  constituents 
I  am  writing  you  in  regards  the  50-50  Cargo 
Preference  Act,  in  which  there  is  a  move 
by  certain  interests  to  amend  this  act  so 
as  to  exempt  $1.5  billions  of  agricultural, 
surpluses  from  its  provisions. 

I  believe  that  if  this  act  is  amended  in 
this  manner  that  it  would  prove  detrimental 
to  the  United  States  merchant  marine  and 
also  undermine  the  security  and  defense  of 
our  Nation  because  untold  quantities  of 
cargo  would  be  lost  to  foreign  ship  operators 
causing  American  bottoms  to  be  tied  up  with 
hundreds  of  jobs  lost  by  American  seamen. 

I  feel  that  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
agricultural  interests  in  conjunction  with 
foreign  shipping  interests  are  pressing  for 
this  amendment  for  strictly  selfish  reasons, 
and  with  total  disregard  for  America’s  in¬ 
terest,  therefore  I  urge  you  to  vote  against 
exempting  or  repealing  any  part  of  the  SO¬ 
SO  act.  j 

In  ending  this  note  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  personally  believe  that  100  percent 
of  all  surplus  cargoes  should  be  carried  in 
American  bottoms,  thus  strengthening  our 
American  merchant  marine  instead  of  weak¬ 
ening  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  M.  Caldwell. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  February  22,  1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  July  20, 
1955,  Senator  Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agricultural  Committee,  promised  the 
shipping  industry  a  full  hearing  on  the  50-50 
law  as  it  relates  to  the  farm  bill.  Section  307 
of  S.  3183,  which  we  understand  is  now  on 
the  Senate  floor,  repeals  the  50-50  law  on 
farm-surplus  shipments.  To  our  knowledge, 
no  hearings  have  been  held  or  scheduled. 

Foreign  tramp-shipping  rates  are  the  same 
as  United  States  tramp  rates,  and  repeal  of 
the  50-50  provision  of  Public  Law  480  will 
increase  shipping  costs  on  those  cargoes. 

We  would  appreciate  your  requesting  the 
elimination  of  section  307  of  S.  3183,  or  any 
similar  bill  in  which  a  provision  of  this  kind 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

Please  advise. 

Hillman  Lueddemann, 

Vice  President;  Northwest  Man¬ 
ager,  Pope  &  Talbot  Lines. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  February  23,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

Shipping  was  promised  full  hearings  on 
the  50-50  law  as  it  relates  to  the  farm  bill 
in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  last  July  20, 
1955,  page  9491,  Congressional  Record,  by 
Senator  Ei.lender,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee.  S.  3183,  the  farm 
omnibus  bill,  is  now  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Section  307  repeals  the  50-50  law  on  farm 
surplus  shipments.  No  hearings  have  been 
held  or  scheduled  this  session.  Repealing 
the  50-50  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  will 
increase  shipping  costs  on  Public  Law  480 
cargoes,  because  foreign  tramp -shipping  rates 
are  the  same  as  United  States  tramp  rates. 
Most  urgently  request  you  demand  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  section  307  of  S.  3183,  or  any  other 
bill  in  which  this  provision  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Appreciate  reply. 

American  Mail  Line, 

W.  L.  Williams. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  23,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

Shipping  was  promised  full  hearings  on  the 
50-50  law  as  it  relates  to  the  farm  bill  in  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  last  July  20,  1955, 
page  9491,  Congressional  Record,  by  Senator 
Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee.  S.  3183,  the  farm  omnibus 
bill,  is  now  on  the  Senate  floor.  Section  307 
repeals  the  50-50  law  on  farm  surplus  ship¬ 
ments.  No  hearings  have  been  held  or  sched¬ 
uled  this  session.  Repealing  the  50-50  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  480  will  increase  ship¬ 
ping  costs  on  Public  Law  480  cargoes  because 
foreign  tramp  shipping  rates  are  the  same 
as  United  States  tramp  rates.  Most  urgently 
request  you  demand  the  elimination  of  sec¬ 
tion  307  of  S.  3183  or  any  other  bill  in  which 
this  provision  comes  before  the  Senate.  Ap¬ 
preciate  reply. 

Moore-McCormack  Lines, 

P.  J.  Klein. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  24,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

United  States  Senate,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Our  records  indicate  that  shipping  was 
promised  full  hearings  on  the  50-50  law  as 
it  relates  to  the  farm  bill  in  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  July  20,  1955  (page  9491, 
Congressional  Record)  by  Senator  Ellender, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  understand  S.  3183,  the  farm 
omnibus  bill,  is  now  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Section  307  repeals  the  50-50  law  on  farm 
surplus  shipments.  To  our  best  knowledge 
no  hearings  have  been  held  or  scheduled  for 
this  session.  Repealing  the  50-50  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480  will  increase  shipping 
costs  on  Public  Law  480  cargoes  because 
foreign  tramp  shipping  rates  are  the  same 
as  United  States  tramp  rates.  We  most 
urgently  request  you  demand  the  elimination 
of  section  307  of  S.  3183  or  any  other  bill 
in  which  this  provision  comes  before  the 
Senate.  Would  appreciate  your  reply. 

States  Steamship  Co. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  24,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Reference  S.  3183,  farm  omnibus  bjill,  now 
on  Senate  floor,  section  307  repeals  the  50-50 
law  on  surplus  farm  shipments.  Appreciate 
your  working  for  hearings  on  behalf  Ameri¬ 
can  shipping  and  urgently  request  work  to¬ 
ward  elimination  section  307  or  any  other 
bill  containing  similar  provisions  which 
comes  before  Senate.  Appreciate  reply. 

Hollis  Farwell, 

Agent  for  Matson  Lines. 
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Portland,  Oreg.,  February  27,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 

Senator  'from  Oregon, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Our  company  vitally  affected  by  S.  3187, 
the  farm  omnibus  bill,  now  before  Senate. 
Section  307  of  the  bill  repeals  50-50  law  on 
farm-surplus  shipments  and  we  urgently  re¬ 
quest  your  support  in  eliminating  section 
307  of  this  bill,  which  would  deal  a  stun¬ 
ning  blow  to  our  company  and  to  American 
merchant  marine. 

West  Coast  Steamship  Co.  is  an  Oregon 
corporation  largely  owned  by  Oregonians  and 
the  only  oceangoing  fleet  with  Portland  its 
home  port.  We  own  five  Liberty  vessels,  all 
operated  under  American-flag  registry.  Our 
vessels  are  largely  employed  in  offshore  bulk¬ 
carrying  trade  principal^  transpacific,  and 
the  only  tramp  fleet  owned  by  a  Pacific  coast 
shipping  concern. 

During  1955  68  percent  of  the  offshore 
cargoes  handled  by  our  fleet  consisting  large¬ 
ly  of  grains,  coal,  and  fertilizer,  were  secured 
as  a  direct  result  of  application  of  50-50 
provision  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

The  annual  dollar  contribution  which  our 
company  made  to  the  general  business  econ¬ 
omy  of  Oregon  is  deserving  of  consideration 
because  of  its  substantial  nature.  During 
1955  West  Coast  Steamship  Co.  paid: 

Wages  to  vessel  crews,  $1,265,990.35. 

Vessel  stores,  supplies,  and  equipment, 
$180,011.40. 

Foodstuffs,  including  agricultural  products, 
meats,  and  poultry,  $193,948.35. 

Maintenance  and  repair  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  shipyards,  $226,744.57. 

Stevedore  wages  and  other  cargo  expense, 
$753,224.06. 

Fuel-oil  purchases,  $501,927.37. 

Marine  insurance,  $213,964.37, 

Preservation  of  50-50  provision  is  vital  to 
our  continued  operation  under  the  American 
flag.  It  is  economically  impossible  for  an 
American-flag  tramp  operator  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  foreign-flag  tramps.  If 
50-50  provision  is  nullified  we  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  protection  of  foreign-flag  reg¬ 
istry  for  our  vessels  with  its  low  standard 
of  operating  cost  if  we  desire  to  survive.  This 
action  will  be  forced  upon  us  if  50-50  pro¬ 
vision  is  repealed. 

We  urgently  request  your  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  50-50  legislation,  repeal  of  which  would 
sound  the  death  knell  to  American  tramp 
shipping,  seriously  damage  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  cause  widespread  un¬ 
employment  to  American  maritime  labor. 
Please  keep  me  advised  of  developments  this 
bill. 

K.  C.  Conyers, 

Executive  Vice  President,  West  Coast 
Steamship  Co. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  29,  1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.; 

Understand  S.  3183,  farm  omnibus  bill, 
with  section  307  exempting  agricultural 
shipments  from  50-50  law  voted  out  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Agricultural  Committee  without  hear¬ 
ings  as  promised  on  page  9491,  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  Senator  Ellender’s  speech 
July  20,  1955.  Section  307  repeals  50-50 
provisions  in  Public  Law  480.  Most  urg¬ 
ently  request  you  demand  elimination  of 
section  307  of  S.  3183  or  any  other  Senate 
bill  with  these  provisions  before  bill  comes 
before  Senate.  Appreciate  reply. 

Coastwise  Line, 

H.  H.  Wrightson. 

The  Port  of  Portland, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  March  7,  1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  believe  that  S. 
3183,  the  farm  omnibus  bill,  includes  a  sec¬ 
tion  repealing  the  50-50  law  on  farm-sur- 
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plus  shipments.  Prom  all  that  I  can  gather, 
this  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  all 
shipping  interests  since  it  would,  in  effect, 
repeal  the  50-50  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480  and  the  views  that  I  have  heard  would 
indicate  that  it  would  not  greatly  help  the 
farm  program  but  might  increase  the  cost 
of  cargoes  because  foreign  tramp  rates  are 
the  same  as  American  tramp  rates  and  the 
elimination  of  the  50-50  protection  could 
only  mean  the  reduction  of  American-flag 
shipping  with  possible  detriment  to  the 
whole  economy.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  sec¬ 
tion  307  of  S.  3183.  I  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  you  would  let  me  have  your  views 
on  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Winn,  Jr. 

General  Manager. 

International  Longshoremen’s  and 

Warehousemen’s  Union,  Local  No.  12, 

North  Bend,  Oreg.,  March  1,  1956. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Wayne  Morse:  Our  Washington 
representative,  Jeff  Kibre,  advises  our  mem¬ 
bership  that  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill 
now  being  debated  in  the  Senate  is  aimed  at 
scuttling  the  50-50  law,  which  provides  that 
not  less  than  one-half  of  Government- 
financed  cargoes  must  be  shipped  in  United 
States  bottoms.  If  this  amendment  is  voted 
up  it  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the 
United  States  merchant  fleet  and  add  to  the 
present  unemployment  situation  which  is 
plaguing  our  country. 

As  this  is  a  bread-and-butter  issue  for  us, 
we  strongly  urge  that  you  do  all  in  your 
power  to  see  that  this  amendment  is  de¬ 
feated. 

Another  legislative  issue  that  concerns  us 
is  liberalization  of  social  security — especially 
the  lowering  of  the  age  limits  to  60  years  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  65.  Mr.  Kibre  observes 
that  the  leadership  of  the'  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  out  to  stop  any  such  liberaliza¬ 
tion. 

We  ask  that  you  also  use  your  influence  in 
this  matter,  which  is  of  vital  concern  to  us. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Gordon  Rasmussen, 

Secretary. 

The  Seafarers  International  Union, 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  District,  CIO. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  29,  1956. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senater  Morse:  For  the  past  8  years, 
the  Congress  has  repeatedly  and  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  its  intent  that  50  percent  of  all 
Government-financed  cargoes  be  carried  in 
United  States-flag  ships.  The  50-50  law  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  keeping  the 
United  States  merchant  fleet  alive  at  ex¬ 
tremely  small  cost.  This  keeping  of  United 
States  ships  in  business  has  time  and  again 
prevent  runaway  freight  charges  by  foreign 
shipping  groups  in  times  of  shipping  crisis. 

Now  the  life  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  is  threatened  anew  by  a  provision 
(section  307)  of  the  proposed  farm  bill,  S. 
3183,  which  would  specifically  exempt  the 
shipments  of  surplus  farm  cargoes  from  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act,  otherwise  known  as 
the  50-50  law.  Thus,  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee’s  vote  to  drop  50-50  from 
the  surplus  farm  disposal  program  is  a  clear 
contradiction  of  the  Congress’  traditional 
and  oft-stated  intent.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  50-50  provision  be  made  applicable  to 
that  part  of  the  farm  bill  which  provides 
for  the  disposal  of  farm  surplus  under  the 
United  States  Government  aid  program. 

The  committee’s  action  ostensibly  to  aid 
disposal  of  farm  surplus  will  actually  bene¬ 
fit  no  one  but  the  foreign  ship  operators  in 


general  and  particularly  the  runaway  flag 
operators  of  the  nonlegitimate  maritime  na¬ 
tions,  which  offer  escape  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  taxes,  decent  wages,  and  safety  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  United  States  and  other 
legitimate  maritime  nations.  The  scuttling 
of  50-50  will  sap  whatever  strength  remains 
in  the  already  badly-battered  United  States 
merchant  marine,  and  at  a  critical  point  in 
international  relations  when  we  should  be 
building  our  merchant  marine. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  repeal 
of  50-50  will  not  move  one  aditional  pound 
of  United  States  surplus.  The  world  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  is  such  that  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  are  plaguing  many  nations. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
the  nations  protesting  the  50-50  account  for 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  farm  surplus  in¬ 
volved.  The  nations  talcing  the  major  share 
of  the  farm  surplus  under  the  United  States 
aid  program  have  little  or  no  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  of  their  own.  Consequently,  the  cargo¬ 
carrying  that  would  be  lost  to  the  American 
fleet  without  the  50-50  proviso  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  picked  up  by  the  Panamanian, 
Honduran,  Liberian  and  other  low-cost,  tax- 
loophole  runaway  registries. 

The  importance  of  50-50  to  the  very  life  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  fact  that  American-flag  ships 
carry  only  21  percent  of  our  Nation’s  own 
commerce. 

Failure  to  include  the  traditional  50-50 
provision  in  the  proposed  agricultural  act, 
known  as  S.  3183  will,  therefore,  blast  away 
a  substantial  section  of  our  already  inade¬ 
quate  United  States-flag  fleet. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of 
these  facts  and  urge  your  support  in  the 
fight  to  keep  the  United  States  flag  flying 
on  the  high  seas  by  insisting  upon  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  50-50  provision  to  the  farm 
bill,  S.  3183. 

The  membership  and  the  organization  will 
deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  Hall, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

National  Council  of 

Farmer  Cooperatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  27,  1956. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  enclosing  a 
complete  copy  of  the  policy  statements 
adopted  by  the  delegate  body  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week. 

I  have  checked  on  pages  1,  4,  6,  and  7  the 
resolutions  pertaining  to  matters  I  discussed 
with  you  yesterday.  The  fact  that  these 
have  been  adopted  as  representative  of  the 
views  of  the  members  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  indicates  the 
widespread  interest  of  farmer  cooperatives 
along  these  important  lines.  I  hope  you 
will  have  time  to  read  all  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions — certainly  the  ones  I  have  checked. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  during 
my  visit,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  E.  Klahre, 

Manager,  Apple  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hood  River,  Oreg. 

Note. — 50-50  cargo  preference  clause:  The 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
favors  legislation  which  would  bring  about 
such  modifications  or  adjustments  of  the 
so-called  50-50  cargo  perference  clause  as 
not  to  impede  exports  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  we  should  be 
very  careful,  as  we  work  out  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  hearings  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  said  will  be  held 


by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  say  with  propriety,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  sug¬ 
gested,  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  of 
the  50-50  formula  would  be  to  ask  the 
farmers  to  subsidize  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine. 

I  believe  we  must  subsidize  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
national  security.  However,  as  I  said 
earlier,  some  language  must  be  worked 
out  so  that  our  shipping  interests  will  be 
guaranteed  some  of  the  cargo  of  surplus 
Commodity  Credit  food  shipped  abroad, 
but  the  farmers  will  not  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose  by  way  of  a  ship  sub¬ 
sidy  deducted  from  the  price  that  they 
are  paid  for  agricultural  products.  Fur¬ 
ther,  I  think  we  must  insist  that  all  farm 
perishables  and  products  processed 
therefrom  are  exempted  from  the  50-50 
formula.  It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that 
the  foreign  governments  who  are  buying 
the  surplus  food  involved  in  this  issue 
are  obtaining  it  either  at  very  low  prices 
or  for  practically  nothing.  It  certainly 
is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  they  pay 
for  the  shipping  of  a  portion  of  it  in 
American  bottoms.  Therefore,  because 
I  think  this  matter  can  be  worked  out 
fairly  in  respect  to  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  farmers  and  the  shipping  indus¬ 
try  in  the  hearings  which  have  been 
promised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Committee,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  come  to  a  vote,  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  voting  on.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  under  date  of  October 
26,  1955,  stated: 

The  application  of  cargo  preference  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  sale  of  surplus  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  has  increased  the  difficulties 
attending  the  satisfactory  negotiation  of  title 
I  agreements.  The  Department  of  State 
therefore  supports  the  enactment  of  S.  2584. 

That  is  the  provision  in  the  pending 
bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
date  of  October  31,  1955,  stated: 

The  Department  favors  enactment  of  the 
bill  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  In  the  case  of  maritime  nations,  cargo 
preference  makes  title  I  programing  impos¬ 
sible  in  some  instances  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  results  in  less  desirable  programs 
than  could  other  wise  be  developed. 

2.  The  application  of  cargo  preference  to 
title  I  shipments,  which  constitute  trade 
rather  than  aid,  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  liberalization  of  restrictions  against 
the  importation  of  United  States  agricultural 
products  into  maritime  nations. 

Senators  who  wish  to  support  agricul¬ 
ture  should  vote  “no”  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  yield  1 
minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  advises  me  that  I 
was  in  error  in  saying  that  no  hearings 
were  held  on  this  provision  in  1954.  He 
has  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  hearings. 
Hearings  were  held  on  May  5,  13,  17,  and 
24,  1954.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  make  that 
correction  of  the  Record.  I  made  the 
statement  that  no  hearings  were  held, 
on  the  cargo  preference  bill.  I  still  do 
not  recall  any  action  on  the  floor,  on  that 
bill,  and  I  believe  I  am  right.  I  believe 
we  eventually  did  add  it  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  another  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FT  TENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  said  that  last 
year  was  the  best  year  for  the  American 
merchant  marine.  So  far  as  shipbuild¬ 
ing  was  concerned,  it  was  the  worst  year. 
I  visited  the  Fall  River  yards,  and  I  saw 
only  three  ships  on  the  ways.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  it  is  cheaper  to  operate  for¬ 
eign  ships,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  build 
foreign  ships  in  foreign  yards. 

One  of  the  basic  ways  of  helping  the 
merchant  marine,  which  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  of  us,  is  through  the  program  jrow 
proposed.  In  a  program  which  provides 
such  great  subsidies  to  farmers,  and 
gives  such  vast  support  to  them,  it  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  sense  to  knock  out 
this  basic  benefit,  on  which  the  American 
merchant  marine  depends,  of  shipping 
half  of  the  surpluses  in  our  own  bottoms. 

If  we  cannot  agree  on  that  point,  then 
no  subsidy  makes  any  sense.  I  hope 
Senators  will  remember  that  this  is  vital 
to  our  security. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  referring  to  the 
earnings  of  the  shipping  lines,  not  to 
the  cost  of  building  the  ships. 

Mr.  et TENDER..  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
the  significance  of  section  213  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  protection  for  ten¬ 
ants  and  sharecroppers.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  give  us  his  interpretation 
of  that  section,  because  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  legislative  his¬ 
tory  made  on  that  point.  Suppose  that 
a  tenant  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis  with 
no  written  lease.  Would  this  provision 
give  him  any  protection  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  his  term  expired? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  provision  is  designed  to  do. 
The  term  “tenant,”  as  used  in  the  bill, 
refers  to  anyone  in  a  tenant  relation¬ 
ship  whether  under  a  written  or  a  verbal 
contract,  or  any  other  arrangement  that 
may  be  customary  in  the  locality  where 
the  question  arises.  And  the  provision 
is  designed  to  apply  to  the  case  where 
the  lease  or  other  arrangement  is  ex¬ 
piring.  Up  until  that  time  the  landlord 
would  have  no  legal  right  to  displace  the 
tenant.  This  provision  is  designed  to 


require  the  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  so  administered  as  to  protect 
the  rights  of  tenants  and  discourage 
landlords  from  displacing  them  when 
their  terms  expire,  so  as  to  reap  greater 
benefits  under  the  program  for  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course  the  landlords’  rights 
must  be  observed,  too,  but  the  program 
should  not  make  it  more  profitable  for 
them  to  displace  their  tenants.  Other 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  tenants 
appear  on  pages  8  and  24  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  a 
written  lease  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  tenants,  as  described  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  is  a  verbal 
agreement,  they  would  still  be  protected? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  myself  on  the  bill. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  .  I  believe  that  the 
procedure  suggested  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  is  handling  the  bill 
is  eminently  sound  and  equitable.  As  I 
understand,  both  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  have 
indicated  they  will  promptly  hold  hear¬ 
ings. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson!  has  stated  to  the  Senate  that 
immediately  following  the  Easter  recess, 
both  the  agricultural  groups  who  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  matter  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  groups  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
give  their  testimony,  and  that,  also,  cer¬ 
tain  facets  of  the  legislation,  such  as  that 
dealing  with  reefers,  will  be  considered. 

I  have  been  a  little  surprised  by  some 
statements  made  that  apparently  a  for¬ 
eign  government  had  indicated  that  un¬ 
less  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  legislation  which  met  that  coun¬ 
try’s  specifications,  it  would  not  deal  with 
our  Government.  I  do  not  want  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  asked 
to  legislate  with  a  gun  at  its  head.  The 
American  people  have  been  very  gen¬ 
erous  in  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  minute.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  very  generous,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $35  billion,  in  helping  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  industries  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
and  have  been  endeavoring  to  build  up 
the  economies  of  those  foreign  countries. 

I  believe  it  comes  with  ill  grace  indeed 
to  have  it  suggested  to  Congress,  a  co¬ 
ordinate  branch  of  government  under 
the  Constitution,  that  unless  we  legislate 
on  a  definition  of  what  foreign  countries 
believe  should  be  included  in  legislation, 
they  will  not  deal  with  this  country.  I 
think  as  a  matter  of  self  respect  Congress 
should  strike  the  provision  from  the  bill, 
and  then  through  normal  legislative 
processes  hold  hearings  to  make  certain 
that  equity  is  done  to  the  American 
farmer  and  to  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes  to  answer  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Several  Senators.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  shall  try  to  complete 
my  statement  in  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  now  fails  to  strike  section  307 
from  the  bill,  it  will  indeed  have  done  a 
great  injury  to  the  American  merchant 
marine.  The  same  provision  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  farm  bill  last  year.  We 
went  to  the  then  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and 
asked  him  to  remove  that  provision  from 
the  bill,  so  that  we  could  hold  hearings 
on  it.  I  believe  he  agreed  to  do  it  at 
that  time,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  al¬ 
most  immediately,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  correc¬ 
tion.  I  was  not  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  sorry.  It  was  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  bill  was  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  promised  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  CIO,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  many  other  organizations  and 
individuals  that  a  prompt  hearing  would 
be  held.  No  hearing  has  ever  been  held, 
although  we  have  asked  for  one  time  and 
time  again.  Now  the  Senate,  under  a 
limitation  of  time,  says  we  cannot  have 
time  to  be  heard  on  the  matter. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  these 
transactions  are  not  really  commercial 
transactions.  If  Senators  will  look  at 
page  57  of  the  report,  they  will  see  that 
in  many  instances  the  currencies  re¬ 
ceived  are  being  given  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  economic  development,  and  if 
Senators  will  look  at  the  House-hearings 
they  will  find  in  volume  1  of  the  tran¬ 
script,  page  22,  a  statement  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
very  important  legislation,  and  if  we  are 
to  be  cut  off - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  many  countries  would  object  to  the 
United  States  coming  in,  and  without 
consultation,  spending  these  funds  in  a 
foreign  country. 
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Does  it  sound  like  it  is  an  ordinary 
commercial  transaction?  It  is  nothing 
but  a  part  of  the  “giveaway.” 

The  50-50  principle  has  not  slowed  up 
the  agricultural  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  3  years  we  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  a  large  amount  of  the  surplus. 
When  we  consider  that  approximately  80 
percent  of  all  the  cargoes  in  our  tramp 
ships  are  50-50  cargoes, ^it  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  that  we  are  sick  of  the  statement 
by  the  Maritime  Administrator  that  if 
this  section  is  not  removed  from  the  bill 
we  shall  indeed  have  to  tie  up  our  fleet, 
sell  it  to  foreigners,  and  throw  many 
thousands  of  American  seamen  into  idle¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  foreign  nations 
referred  to  in  the  letter  to  which  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  made 
reference  are  able  to  dictate  to  us  the 
terms  on  which  we  are  to  run  our  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  then  I  say  to  the  farmers, 
“If  you  lay  up  your  merchant  marine 
you  will  pay  such  a  heavy  tariff  for 
freight  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
away  your  agricultural  products.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  do  not 
forget  that  in  the  Second  World  War 
ocean  rates  went  up  2,000  percent  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  have  American  bottoms. 
We  cannot  destroy  our  merchant  marine 
and  develop  our  farm  community  at  the 
same  time,  or  farmers  will  pay  through 
the  nose  for  every  ton  that  is  shipped 
abroad.  We  are  now  carrying  only 
about  2  percent  of  our  export  and  import 
commerce  in  American-flag  vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  half  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  point  out  that  up  to  date  we 
have  sold  to  foreign  countries  $769  mil¬ 
lion  of  surplus  products,  and  it  has  cost 
us  $3  million,  or  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  sales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 


Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker],  and  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Capehart]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  -  [Mr.  Allott]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bricker]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

The- result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 


YEAS— 57 


Barkley 

Hennings 

Millikin 

Beall 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bender 

Hruska 

Morse 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Bridges 

Ives 

Neely 

Bush 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Jenner 

Pastore 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Payne 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Potter 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Purtell 

Curtis 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Dirksen 

Knowland 

Scott 

Duff 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Laird 

Smith,  Maine 

Ervin 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Prear 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

Malone 

Stennis 

Green 

Martin,  Pa. 

Thurmond 

Hyden 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 23 

Williams 

Aiken 

Flanders 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Fullbright 

Schoeppel 

Barrett 

G'ore 

Thye 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Watkins 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Holland 

Welker 

Douglas 

Langer 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Iowa 

Young 

Eastland 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Allott 

Daniel 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

George 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Capehart 

Long 

Symington 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Chavez 

McNamara 

So  Mr.  Magnuson’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  president, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  3  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
have  the  floor.  The  Senator  can  have 
the  floor  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debate  on  the  agricultural 
bill,  it  has  been  constantly  asserted  that 
the  reasons  for  flexible  parity  supports 
in  the  Benson  farm  program  have  been 
threefold :  First,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  farm  program;  second, 
to  reduce  production  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities;  and,  third,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amounts  of  such  commodities 
that  are  going  ihto  storage  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
series  of  tables.  The  figures  show  the 
cost  of  the  rigid  price-support  program 
as  compared  with  the  cost  under  the 
Benson  program.  The  figures  show 
clearly  that  the  total  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  price  supports  for  all  commodities 
from  the  years  1933  to  1955  was  $2,720,- 
800,000,  while  the  cost  for  the  basics 
was  only  $489,600,000. 

Only  about  39  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  was  incurred  be¬ 
tween  1933  and  the  end  of  fiscal  1952. 
All  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
occurred  under  Mr.  Benson.  He  has 
neither  reduced  the  cost  of  the  program, 
nor  reduced  the  production  of  surplus 
commodities,  nor  reduced  the  amount 
that  has  gone  into  storage. 

The  tables  clearly  show  that,  based 
on  experience  of  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
grams,  Mr.  Benson  truly  deserves  the 
title  of  “Mr.  Wrongway  Benson,”  be¬ 
cause  that  is  exactly  the  direction  which 
his  program  has  taken.  The  tables, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  will  support  my 
contention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Costs  of  maintaining  price  supports  on  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Basics 

Desig¬ 

nated1* 

non¬ 

basics 

Other 

non- 

basics 

All  com¬ 
modi¬ 
ties 

1933-52 . 

+25. 1 

-702.  5 

-371.  6 

-1,048.9 

1953 . 

1954. . . 

1955.... . . 

July-December  1955 

Total,  1953-55 . 

Total,  1933-55 _ 

Percent  of  total  cost. 

-45.8 
-177.  4 
-194.  5 
-97.0 

—5.  3 
-131.2 
-441.6 
-185.6 

-10.0 
-110.9 
-162.9 
-109.  5 

-61. 1 
-419.5 
-799. 1 
-392. 1 

-614.  7 

-763.7 

-393.  3 

-1,671.8 

-489.  6 
18 

-1,466 

54 

-764.9 

28 

-2,  720.  8 

Note. — Only  about  39  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  was  incurred  between  1933  and  the  end  of  fiscal 
1952,  less  than  41  percent  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1953,  and 
the  remaining  59  percent  since  then. 
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Effect  of  lower  sup-porl  levels  on  amounts  going  into  storage,  and  production  resulting  from  changes  in  acreage,  1954  and  1955 


Change  in 
support 
level 

Acreage 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Change  in 
quantities 
in  support 
program 

- 

Change  in 
support 
level 

Acreage 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Change  in 
quantities 
in  support 
program 

Corn _ _ _ 

Cotton,  upland . 

-2.5 

+3 

+6 

—15 

+5.8 

+7.4 

+57 

-17.4 

+.5 

-4.7 

+365 
+206 
+2,  192 
-19 
+38 
-36 

Bariev _ 

Flaxseed _ _ 

Grain  sorghum _ 

-18 

—7.3 

—21.5 

-15 

-17.5 

-8 

+9 

-11.5 

+19 

+1 

%+24 

+5 

+5.4 

—.5 

+7.4 

+5.3 

+21 

+8.5 

-22 

+19 

+2.4 

-13 

+82 

-2.6 

-5.3 

-29 

-9 

-11 

Oats _ _ t. _ 

Rye _ 

Wheat . . . . . . 

-8 

Soybeans _ _ _ 

Percentage  changes  in  parity,  support  levels,  production,  and  price  supports  extended,  1954  and  1955 


Unit  of  quantity 

Percent  of 
parity 

Percent 

change 

in 

support 

level, 

1954-55 

Percent 

change 

in 

produc¬ 

tion, 

1954-55 

Percent 
change 
in  quan¬ 
tities  in 
support 
program, 
1954-55 

Unit  of  quantity 

Percent  of 
parity 

Percent 

change 

in 

support 

level, 

1954-55 

Percent 

change 

in 

produc¬ 

tion, 

1954-55 

Percent 
change 
in  quan¬ 
tities  in 
support 
program, 
1954-55 

]954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

90 

87 

-2.  5 

+5.  8 

+365 

Barley _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

85 

70 

/ 

—18 

+5.  4 

-22 

90 

90 

+3 

+7.  4 

+208 

Flaxseed  _ _ 

_ do _ 

70 

65 

—7.3 

— .  5 

+  19 

90 

90 

+57 

+2,  192 

Grain  sorghum _ 

_ do._  _ 

85 

70 

—21.  5 

+7.4 

+2.  4 

91 

86 

—5.  3 

—  17.  4 

-19 

Oats _ 

_ do _ 

85 

70 

—15 

+5.3 

—  13 

90 

90 

+.  5 

+38 

Rye _ 

_ do _ 

85 

70 

-17.  5 

+21 

+82 

90 

82}S 

-8 

—4.  7 

-36 

Soybeans . . 

..do _ 

80 

70 

-8 

+8.5 

-2.  6 

/ 

In  this  2-year  period,  changes  in#the  support  level  were  more  frequently  than  not  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  total  production  going  into  the  loan  program 

accompanied  by  increases  in  production.  for  these  2  commodities  was  actually  reduced. 

The  only  substantial  reductions  in  production  were  on  rice  and  wheat,  which  also 
had  the  largest  reductions  in  harvested  acreage,  28  and  13  percent,  respectively. 


Parity  and  support  levels 


0 

1952  ' 

1953 

1954 

1955 

* 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Actual 

level 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

parity 

Actual 

level 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

parity 

Actual 

level 

Per 

cent 

of 

parity 

Actual 

level 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

parity 

Actual 

level 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

parity 

Actual 

level 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

parity 

Actual 

level 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

parity 

Actual 

level 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

parity 

$1.60 

90 

$1.  60 

90 

$1.  62 

90 

$1.  58 

87 

Bariev . - . . 

$1.22 

80 

$1.24 

85 

$1. 15 

85 

$0.  94 

70 

Cotton. . . . . 

.30 

90 

.30 

90 

.31 

90 

.32 

90 

Flaxseed... . . . 

3.  77 

80 

3.  79 

80 

3.  14 

70 

2.  91 

65 

.  12 

90 

.  119 

90 

.  12 

90 

.  12 

90 

Grain  sorghum _ 

2.  38 

80 

2.  43 

85 

2.  28 

85 

1.  78 

70 

5.  04 

90 

4.  84 

91 

4.  92 

91 

4.  66 

86 

.78 

80 

.80 

85 

.  75 

85 

.61 

70 

90 

90 

90 

90 

1.42 

80 

1.  43 

85 

1  43 

85 

1.  18 

70 

Wheat. . 

2.20 

90 

2.  21 

91 

2.  24 

90 

2.06 

82.5 

Soybeans,  _ 

2.56 

90 

2.56 

90 

2.22 

80 

2.04 

70 

Acreage 


1954 

1955 

Percent 

change 

1954 

1955 

Percent 

change 

46.  996 

49,  843 

14,  759 

16, 102 

+9 

21,  379 

18,  113 

—15 

5,  869 

5, 192 

—  11.  5 

1,  610 

1,610 

20,  233 

24’  113 

+19 

Rice...  _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  600 

1,842 

—  29 

Oats _ .'l . . . . . 

47^  542 

48'  021 

+1 

Tobacco  (harvested) _ _ _ _ 

1,668 

1,  510 

—9 

4.  045 

5,  033 

+24 

Wheat . . . . . . . 

62,000 

55,  000 

—11 

19,  115 

20,132 

+5 

Crop  production 

[In  millions  of  units] 


» 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Percent 

change, 

1952-55 

Percent 
change, 
f  1954-55 

C  orn . 

2,977 

2,  869.  6 

3,  010 

3, 185 

+7 

+5.8 

C  otton . . 

15 

16 

13.6 

14.6 

—2.  7 

t  7.4 

Peanuts _ _ 

1,  371 

1,  574 

1,  025 

1,610 

+16.7 

+57 

Rice-.  _ 

48 

52.5 

64.2 

53 

+9.4 

-17.4 

Tobacco . . 

"  2,274 

2,076 

2,  245 

2,256 

-.8 

+.5 

Wheat _ _ 

1,  299 

1, 168.  5 

984 

938 

-28 

—4.  7 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Percent 

change, 

1952-55. 

Percent 

change, 

1954-55 

Barley _ 

226 

241 

371 

391 

+73 

+5.4 

Flaxseed..  _ 

30 

36.8 

40.8 

40.6 

+37 

-.5 

Grain  sorghum _ , 

83 

102 

216 

232 

+180 

+7.4 

Oats _ 

1,  260 

1,  216 

1,  497 

1,  576 

+25 

+5.3 

Rye _ _ 

16 

17.9 

24 

29 

+81 

+21 

Soybeans _ _ 

298 

262 

342 

371 

+30 

+8.5 

Proportion  of  total  production-on  which  price  supports  were  extended,  1954  and  1955 


1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Amount 

supported 

(million) 

units) 

Percent  of 
total  pro¬ 
duction 

Amount 

supported 

(million 

units) 

Percent  of 
total  pro¬ 
duction 

Amount 

supported 

(million 

units) 

Percent  of 
total  pro¬ 
duction 

Amount 

supported 

(million 

units) 

Percent  of 
total  pro¬ 
duction 

Corn.  _ _ 

19. 1 

0.  6 

88  8 

2  8 

85 

23 

66.  7 

17 

Cotton . . . . 

1.  8 

13 

5.  5 

37  7 

5  7 

14 

6.  8 

14.3 

Peanuts _ _ _ _ 

13.  2 

1.3 

298.  6 

18.  5 

42.  5 

43.  5 

Rice.— _ _ 

15.  4 

24 

12.  5 

23.  6 

60.  2 

4 

51.  9 

3 

Tobacco _ _ _ 

233.7 

10.  4 

323.  4 

14.  3 

5.  0 

20.  8 

9.  1 

31 

Wheat . . . 

319.  4 

35.  5 

222.  9 

24 

23  4 

6.8 

22.8 

6. 1 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Semte  passed  farm  bill,,  93  to  2.  Both  Houses  ?a^eived  President's 
foreign  aid  message.  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  bill  to^axempt  farmers  from 
excise  tax^on  gasoline  used  cn  farm.  House  received  conference  report  on  bill  ex- 
tending^rchool  milk  and  brucellosis  programs.  House  passed  measure  prSyiding  for 
FarmpClty  Week  designation.  House  passed  bill  providing  for  loans  and  co^-sharing 

on/'pertain  irrigation  systems.  House  passed  D,  C.  appropriation  bill  for  1 
^fouse  received  from  FCA  draft  legislation  affecting  certain  production 
corporations + 

SENATE 


credit 


■«r>V  ■■ 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Passed, 93  to  2,  with  amendments,  H.  R.  12  after  substituting  the 
text  of  the  amended  Senate  farm  bill,  S.  3183,  for  the  text  of  the  House  bill. 
Senators  Ellender,  Johnston  of  S,  Car.,  Holland,  Aiken,  and  Young  were  appointed 
conferees  on  the  bill,  pp,  U502-12 
Agreed  to  the  following  amendments : 

By  Sen.  Douglas,  to  make  explicit  the  method  of  protecting  tenants  and  share- 
croppers  in  payments  which  are  made  for  acreage  put  under  the  acreage  reserve 
program,  pp.  UU68-70 

By  Sen.  Kerr,  to  require  certification  under  price  support  purchase  programs 
that  prices  received  by  the  producer  was  not  less  than  the  support  price  of 
the  commodity,  or  a  fair  price  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  by  a  vote  of 
1±9  to  kh  (a  motion  to  reconsider  was  tabled,  52  to  U2).  pp.  UU70— 75 
By  Sen.  Holland,  to  make  mandatory  that  farmers  be  required  to  place  up  to  15# 
of  price-suDported  croplands  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve  program  to  be  eligible  for  price  supoorts,  by  a  vote  of  U8  to 
k6  (a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  was  tabled),  pp.  UU76-8U 
By  Sen.  Chavez,  to  increase  the  acreage  allotments  for  Valencia  type  peanuts . 

pp.  UU8U— 85 

By  Sen.  Murray,  to  reconsider  a  recently  defeated  amendment  proposed  by  Sen. 
Morse  to  strike  out  section  309  of  the  bill  which  requires  a  15$  State 

I — — - 


n 

UL. 


contribution  to  the  cost  of  feed  and  seed  furnished  as  disaster  relief »  The 
amendment  was  reconsidered  and  agreed  t^  by  a  vote  of  47  to  45  (a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  was  tabled),  pp.  4486-92 
By  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  make  mandatory  the  corn  set-aside  provisions  of  the  bill; 

and  to  increase  the  set-asides  for  upland  cotton  and  wheat,  by  a  vote  of  50  tc 
’  14+  (a  motion  tc  reconsider  was  tabled),  pp,  4492-4501 

By  Sen.  Stennis,  to  provide  minimum  cotton  acreage  allotments  for  small  farms  cf 
4  acres,  or  highest  number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  last  3-year  period; 
and  to  provide  a  1000-acre  cotton  allotment  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  pp.  4501- 
02. 

•'  Sen.  Jenner  offered  and  later  withdrew  an  amendment  to  provide  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  tc  producers  of  light-weight  cattle  and  hogs.  pp.  4485-86 


6. 


HOUSE 


iOHCCL  MILK;  BRUCELLOSIS  ER AT I CAT ION.  Received  the  conference  report  on 
R.  8320,  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  sbhool-milk  and  brucellosis 
eradication  programs  (H.  Rept.  1898).  pp,  4522,  4533  Consideration  ofytne 
conference  report  was  tentatively  scheduled  for  Tues.,  Mar.  20.  p,  45s 


dm 


the 
appointed, 


3.  TAXATI0Ni\  Requested  a  conference  on  H.  R.  8?80,  to  exempt  farmers 
Federal  excise  tax  <sn  gasoline  used  on  the  farm,  and  conferees  wf 
P.  4517  Senate  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

The  Ways  arid  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.y$,9075  to  provide 
additional  revenue  from  the  taxes  on  motor  fuel,  tires,  trucks  and  buses 
(H.  Rept.  1899). 


4.  FOREIGN  AID.  Both  Iloubes  received  the  President's  message  on  the  Mutual 

Security  program  (H.  Dc6n.  358).  pp,  4429,  4517  /fhe  President's  message  re¬ 
quested  the  authority  of  Congress  to  make  a  progp^m  of  long  range  expenditures 
possible.  The  message  requested  additional  fupds  for  economic  assistance  pr*>- 
grams  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  Asipf  but  noted  that  no  economic 
assistance  is  proposed  for  any  European  country  in  NATO.  Technical  assistance 
programs  would  be  continued  to  Europe,  Kjkfdle  East,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America,  The  message  further  notecNth^u  attempts  would  be  made  to  coordinate 
the  disposal  ©f  surplus  commodities  4^er  the  Mutual  Security  program  and 
activities  under  the  Agricultural/Trachs  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 


5*  FARM-CITY  WEEK.  Passed  with  amprfdments  H. 
full  week  in  October  as  Farrr.7Oi.ty  Week.  p. 


Res,  317 j  designating  the  last 
(23 


LANCE,  DISPOSAL.  At  the  pequest  of  Rep,  Aspinalljqassed  over  without  prejudice 
H.  P.  8815,  to  prcvideMdr  the  orderly  disposition\f  certain  Title  III  lands 
acquired  under  the  Bankhe ad- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Acu.  py  4523 


7»  RECLAMATION •  At  £he  request  of  Rep.  Thompson,  N.  J.,  pas^qd  over  without  pre¬ 
judice  H,  R,  9^62,  providing  for  the  approval  of  the  reporuvon  the  Interior 
Department  oy  the  Ainsworth  unit  cf  the  Missouri  River  Basinhpro ject .  p.  4524 
Passe^as  reported  H.  R.  5975,  to  authorize  the  Secretary's^’  the  Interior 
to  reimburse  owners  of  lauds  acquired  under  Federal  reclamation  lawrs  for  their 

movin^expenses.  p.  4524 

dssed  as  reported  S.  1194*  to  provide  for  the  construction  by  bhe  Interior 
Department  and  Armry  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Red  Willow  Dam  aid  the  Robison  Dam 
fs  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  p.  4525 


84th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  12 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  19, 1956 

Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 


AN  ACT 


To  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  price  supports  for  basic  commodities  and  milk; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  -That  paragraph  -(Of  of  subsection  -(4)-  of  section  404  of 

4  the  Agricultural  Aet  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 

5  read  as  follow su  ^fibe  level  of  support  to  eoopcrators  shall  he 

6  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1955,  4956,  and 

7  1957  crops  of  any  basie  agricultural  commodity  with  respect 

8  to  which  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas.” 

9  SeGt  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  -{of  of  seetion 


10  904  of  the  Agricultural  Aet  of  19497  as  amended?  is  amended 
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to  read  as  follows-:  “The  price  of  whole  milk,  buttcrfaty  and 
die  products  of  sueh  commodities^  respectively^  shad  he  sup¬ 
ported  at  net  less  than  80  per  centum  nor  more  than  00  per 
eentam  of  the  parity  price  therefor.--- 

See?  Or  The  last  sentence  of  section  204  -(e)-  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  4040,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  -Tor  the  period  September  4j  1904,  to  June  00y 
1-955-,  aot  to  exceed  $50,000,0007  and  for  the  period  J-uly  4y 
4955,  to  June  OOj  -1-957,  aot  to  exceed  $75,000,000  annu- 
allyj  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  he  used  exclusively  to  increase  the  consumption  of  thud 
aalk  by  children  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade 
and  underA 

Seo  4t- Section  294  -(e)-  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows-: 

AAs  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  dairy  industry  aad  fur¬ 
ther  suppressing  and  eradicating  brucellosis  in  cattle,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  transfer  aot  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiseal  years  ending  oa 
or  before  June  JOy  1058,  from  funds  avadahlc  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  to  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  such  fiseal  years  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  accelerating  the  brucellosis  eradication  program,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  to  aot  to  exceed  $50  per  head  of 


3 


1  cattle  the  amount  el  the  indemnities  paid  by  the  Federal 

2  Government  for  eaiile  destroyed  because  el  brucellosis  in 

3  cennectien  with  cooperative  eontrol  and  eradication  programs 

4  lor  sueh  disease  in  eattle  ei  tiered  into  by  the  Secretary  under 

5  the  authority  ol  the  Aet  ol  May  SOy  -4S84y  as  amended,  lor 

6  the  purpose  ol  increasing  the  number  ol  sneb  indemnities,' 

7  and  lor  the  purpose  ol  defraying  any  additional  administra- 

8  live  expenses  in  eonneetion  therewith?  —There  are  hereby 

9  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  sueh  sums  as  may  be 

10  neecssary  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

11  lor  expenditures  pursuant  to  this  section?-- 

12  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Agricultural  Act  of 

13  1956”. 

14  TITLE  I— PRICE  SUPPORT 


15 


WHEAT — DOMESTIC  PARITY 


16  Sec.  101.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 

17  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  hy  changing  the  desig¬ 
ns  nation  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  UTITLE  III — LOANS, 

19  PARIT Y  PA  YMENTS,  CONSUMER  SAFEGUARDS, 

20  MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND  MARKETING  CER- 

21  TIFICATES”  ;  (2)  hy  changing  the  designation  of  subtitle 

22  D  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  u  Subtitle  E-Miscellane- 

23  ous  Provisions  and  Appropriations” ;  and  (3)  hy 

24  inserting  after  subtitle  C  a  new  subtitle  D,  as  follows: 
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“Subtitle  D— Wheat  Marketing  Certificates 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  380a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food, 
is  one  of  the  great  export  crops  of  American  agriculture  and 
its  production  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  national  economy 
and  to  the  general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat  from 
producer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or  any 
of  the  products  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is 
produced  and  consumed  within  the  confines  of  any  State  is 

normally  commingled  with,  and  always  bears  a  close  and 

* 

intimate  commercial  and  competitive  relationship  to,  that 
quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which 
is  in  competition  with,  or  which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs, 
or  burdens,  interstate  commerce  in  that  commodity.  In  order 

to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  wheat  in  inter- 

/ 

state  and  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farmers  in 
obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing  wheat  for  domestic 
consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  exports  at 
world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate  and 
steady  supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  regu- 
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late  all  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided  under  the 
marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

“ DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTA 

“Sec.  380b.  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic 
food  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the 
next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food  quota  shall  be  that 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  continental  United 
States  during  such  marketing  year. 

“apportionment  of  domestic  food  quota 
“Sec.  380c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat, 
less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for 
apportionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection ,  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  each  State  during 
the  ten  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  ivhich  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjustments 
as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  for  adverse  weather 
conditions  and  for  trends  in  production  during  such  period. 
The  reserve  quota  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  used  to  establish  quotas  for  counties,  in 
addition  to  the  county  quotas  established  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of 
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counties  for  additional  quota  because  of  reclamation  and 
other  new  areas  coming  into  the  production  of  wheat  during 
the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed . 

“(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the  State  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  each  county  during  the 
ten  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjustments  as 
are  determined  to  be  necessary  for  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  for  trends  in  production  during  such  period. 

“(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees, 
among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been 
seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  any  one  or  more 
of  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  yield 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  during  such  ten-years  period. 
The  reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to 
adjust  farm  quotas  which  the  county  committee  determines  to 
be  inequitable  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop-rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 
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“marketing  certificates 
“Sec.  308d  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issu¬ 
ance  in  each  county  marketing  certificates  aggregating  the 
amount  of  the  county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
domestic  food  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  380c  of  this  Act.  The  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm 
operator,  but  the  Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of 
marketing  certificates  to  individual  producers  on  any  farm 
on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing  certificates  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  may  be  required  to  persons  processing  wheat  into 
food  products.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transferable 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed  for 
any  marketing  year  pursuant  to  section  380b  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing 
year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price  and  the  estimated  farm 
price  for  wheat,  and  (2)  the  value  of  the  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  value  of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  estimated  parity  price  exceeds  the 
estimated  farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The  value  of 
the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest 
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cent.  The  proclamation  required  hy  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  during  the  month  of  June  immediately  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  which  such  domestic  food  quota  is 
proclaimed. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the  value 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certifi¬ 
cates,  the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool  or 
pools  and  he  may  also  authorize  public  and  private  agencies 
to  act  as  his  agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or 
pools.  Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and  importa¬ 
tions  of  products  made  during  the  marketing  year  with 
respect  to  which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to 
cover  such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  canceled  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 
“marketing  restrictions 

“Sec.  380e.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into 
food  products  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby 
prohibited  from  marketing  any  such  product  for  domestic 
food  consumption  or  export  containing  wheat  in  excess  of 
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the  quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant 
to  section  380  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof ,  all 
persons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  importing  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  States  any  food  products  con¬ 
taining  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  marketing 
certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  380d  of  this  Act  have 
been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United 
States  of  any  food  product  containing  wheat,  with  respect 
to  which  marketing  certificates  as  required  herein  have  been 
acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of  ivheat 
so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  under 
which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  considered  the  exporter: 
Provided,  however,  That  any  other  person  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading 
waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other  person. 

“(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond,  satisfactory  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe 
to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing 
certificates  as  may  be  required,  any  person  required,  to  have 
a  marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food, 
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product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  may  market  or 
import  any  such  commodity  without  having  first  acquired  a 
marketing  certificate. 

“(e)  As  used  in  section  308e  of  this  title,  the  term 
‘ marketing  means  the  sale  and  the  delivery  of  the  food 
product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat. 

“conversion  factors 

“Sec.  380 f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish 
conversion  factors  showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained  in 
food  products  processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat.  The 
conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall  be  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  wheat  used  in  the  processing 
of  such  product. 

“ CIVIL  PENALTIES 

“Sec.  380 g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to 
violate,  or  who  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any 
of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  380e  of 
this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to 
three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such  violation.  Such 
forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

“ ADJUSTMENTS  IN  DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTAS 

“Sec.  380h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  a  material 
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increase  in  demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shoidd  he  increased  or  suspended,  he  shall  cause  an 
immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  the 
increase  or  suspension  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  such 
emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat.  If,  on  the 
basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
increase  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately 
proclaim  such  finding  ( and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  amount  of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be  neces¬ 
sary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be  increased  or  shall 
be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  any  domestic  food 
quota  for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section,  each  farm 
quota  for  wheat  shall  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio  and 
marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  therefor  in  accordance 
with  section  380d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any  domestic  food 
quota  for  wheat  is  suspended  under  this  section,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  redetermine  the  value  of  marketing  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  section  380d,  of  this  Act. 

“ REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

uSec.  380i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  except  wheat  producers,  who 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that  any 
such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record 
as  required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report  or 
record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
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conviction  thereof  shall  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$ 2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  wheat  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

“ REFERENDUM 

“Sec.  380j.  In  the  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section 
336  of  this  Act  on  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed 
for  the  1957  crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also  submit 
the  questions  whether  farmers  favor  a  marketing  certificate 
program  under  this  subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under 
subtitle  B.  If  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
the  referendum  favor  such  marketing  certificate  program,  the 
Secretary  may,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  suspend  the 
operation  of  such  quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing 
certificate  program  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  wheat  crops 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  in  which  event  market¬ 
ing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  in  effect  for 
wheat  under  subtitle  B. 

“ PRICE  SUPPORT 

“Sec.  380k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

“(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program 
under  this  subtitle  is  in  effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall 
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be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 

/ 

(b)  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
available  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price 
support  to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators.  The 
amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent  of  such  price-support 
operations  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
the  level  of  such  support  shall  be  determined  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  following  factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  in  relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the  price 
levels  at  which  corn  and  other  feed  grains  are  being  supported 
and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat,  (3) 
the  provisions  of  any  international  agreement  relating  to 
wheat  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  (4)  foreign 
trade  policies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting  countries,  and  (5) 
other  factors  affecting  international  trade  in  wheat  including 
exchange  rates  and  currency  regulations. 

“(c)  Compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  production  goals,  and  marketing  practices  (excluding 
marketing  quotas)  may  be  prescribed  and  required  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  and 
for  the  receipt  of  what  marketing  certificates’ ’ 

PRICE  SUPPORTS— COTTONSEED  AND  SOYBEANS 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
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amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  203.  Whenever  the,  price  of  either  cottonseed  or 
soybeans  is  supported  under  this  Act,  the  price  of  the  other 
shall  be  supported  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  market." 

STANDARD  GRADE  FOR  COTTON 
Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Act  of  August  29,  1949  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1301  (b)),  is  repealed. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS — MANUFACTURING  MILK 
Sec.  104.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “ The  price  of  whole  milk,  butter  fat,  and 
the  products  of  such  commodities,  respectively,  shall  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  80  per  centum  nor  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  using  a  parity  equiv¬ 
alent  for  manufacturing  milk  based  on  the  thirty-month 
period  July  1946  to  December  1948,  both  inclusive 
MILK  AND  BRUCELLOSIS  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  105.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  (c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  period  beginning  September 
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1  1,  1954,  and  ending  June  30,  1955,  not  to  exceed  $50,- 

2  000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956, 

3  not  to  exceed  $ 60,000,000 ,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 

4  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1956,  and  ending 

5  June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000,  of  the  funds 

6  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  in- 

7  crease  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in  (1) 

8  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under;  and  (2) 

9  such  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement 

10  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions 

11  as  are  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  underprivileged 

12  children  on  a  public  welfare  or  charitable  basis.” 

13  (b)  Section  204  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 

14  is  amended  to  read  as  follows *  “As  a  means  of  stabilizing 

15  the  dairy  industry  and  further  suppressing  and  eradicating 
1®  brucellosis  in  cattle,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer 
11  not  to  exceed  $17 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1®  30,  1956,  and  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
19  1957  and  1958,  from  funds  available  to  the  Commodity 
^9  Credit  Corporation  to  the  appropriation  item  ‘ Plant  and 

21  Animal  Disease  and  Pest  Control'  in  the  Department  of 

22  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 

23  purpose  of  accelerating  the  brucellosis  eradication  program, 

24  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  to  not  to  exceed  $50  per  head 

25  of  cattle  the  amount  of  the  indemnities  paid  by  the  Federal 
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Government  for  cattle  destroyed  because  of  brucellosis  in 
connection  with  the  cooperative  control  and  eradication  pro¬ 
grams  for  such  disease  in  cattle  entered,  into  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1884,  as  amended, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  such  indemni¬ 
ties,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  additional  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  in  connection  therewith.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  expenditures  pursuant  to  this  section .” 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  axe  amended  by  striking  out 
“1956”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1958” . 

PARITY  FORMULA 

Sec.  106.  Section  301  (a)  (1)  (G)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (providing  for  a  dual 
parity  formula),  is  amended,  by  striking  out  the  following: 
as  of  any  date  during  the  six-year  period,  beginning  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1950,” .  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough  study 
of  possible  methods  of  improving  the  parity  formula  and 
report  thereon,  with  his  recommendations,  to  Congress  within 
six  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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“Sec.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  support  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  any  person  for  any  year  through 
loans  to  such  person,  or  through  purchases  made  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  from  such  person,  shall  not 
exceed  $100,000.  The  term  ‘ person  shall  mean  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  partnership,  firm,  joint-stock  company,  corporation, 
association,  trust,  estate,  or  agency  of  a  State.  In  the  event 
of  any  loan  to,  or  purchase  from,  a  cooperative  marketing 
association,  such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the  amount  of  price 
support  made  available  through  such  cooperative  association 
to  each  person.  The  limitation  herein  on  the  amount  of  price 
support  made  available  to  any  person  shall  not  apply  if  price 
support  is  extended  by  purchases  of  a  product  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  from  processors  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  apply  such  limitations .” 

Sec.  108.  Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “In  the  case  of  any  such  operation  which  is 
carried  out  through  purchases,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the 
funds  used  for  such  purpose,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  from 
the  processor  a  certification  that  the  price  received  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  the  agricultural  commodity  involved  was  not  less 
than  the  support  price  therefor  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  support 
H.  R.  12 - 3 
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price,  a  fair  price  as  determined  and  publicly  announced 
by  the  Secretary .” 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  109.  This  title  shall  take  effect  with  the  1956  crops. 
TITLE  II— SOIL  BANK  ACT 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “ Soil  Bank 
Act”,  and  the  term  uthis  Act ”  when  used  in  this  title  shall 
mean  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
depresses  the  prices  and  income  of  farm  families;  con¬ 
stitutes  improper  land  use  and  brings  about  soil  erosion,  de¬ 
pletion  of  soil  fertility,  and  too  rapid  release  of  water  from 
lands  where  it  falls,  thereby  adversely  affecting  the  national 
welfare,  impairing  the  productive  facilities  necessary  for  a 
continuous  and  stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
endangering  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural  use;  overtaxes  the  facilities  of  interstate 
and  foreign  transportation;  congests  terminal  markets  and 
handling  and  processing  centers  in  the  flow  of  commodities 
from  producers  to  consumers ;  depresses  prices  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  disrupts  the  orderly  marketing  of 
commodities  in  such  commerce;  and  otherwise  affects, 
burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It 
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1  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  that  the  soil  and 

2  water  resources  of  the  Nation  he  not  wasted  and  depleted 

3  in  the  production  of  such  burdensome  surpluses  and  that 

4  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  agricultural  commodities 

5  he  protected  from  excessive  supplies.  It  is  hereby  declared 

6  to  he  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this 

7  Act  to  protect  and  increase  farm  income,  to  protect  the 

8  national  soil,  water,  and  forest  and  wildlife  resources  from 

9  waste  and  depletion,  to  protect  interstate  and  foreign  com- 

10  merce  from  the  burdens  and  obstructions  which  result  from 

11  the  utilization  of  farm  land  for  the  production  of  excessive 

12  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  to  provide  for  the 

13  conservation  of  such  resources  and  an  adequate,  balanced, 
H  and  orderly  flow  of  such  agricultural  commodities  in  inter- 

15  state  and  foreign  commerce.  To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Con- 
1^  gress  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act  programs  are  herein 
1^  authorized  to  assist  farmers  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  crop- 

16  land  from  the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricul- 
1^  tural  commodities,  and  to  carry  out  a  program  of  soil,  water, 

^9  forest  and  wildlife  conservation.  The  activities  authorized 

91 

under  this  Act  are  supplementary  to  the  acreage  allotments 
99 

and  marketing  quotas  authorized  under  the  Agricultural 

oq 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  together  with 

94- 

such  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  constitute  an 

or 

overall  program  to  prevent  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural 
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commodities  from  burdening  and  obstructing  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

Subtitle  A— Acreage  Reserve  Program 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “Secretary”  )  is  authorized  and  directed  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  reserve  program  for  the  1956,  1957, 
1958,  and  1959  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  rice, 
flue-cured  tobacco,  burley  tobacco,  Maryland  tobacco,  dark 
air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Virginia  sun-cured 
tobacco,  cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51,  52,  54,  and  55,  and 
Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  42,  43,  and  44,  respectively 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  11  the  commodity” ) ,  under  which 
producers  shall  be  compensated  for  reducing  their  acreages 
of  the  commodity  below  their  farm  acreage  allotments  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  or  in  the  case  of  corn,  below  their  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  or  their  farm  base  acreages  established  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  203,  whichever  is  in 
effect.  To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation  the  producer 
(1)  shall  reduce  his  acreage  of  the  commodity  below  his  farm 
acreage  allotment  or,  in  the  case  of  corn,  his  farm  acreage 
allotment  or  farm  base  acreage,  whichever  is  in  effect 
within  such  limits  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
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(2)  shall  specifically  designate  the  acreage  so  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  production  of  such  commodity  ( thereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “ reserve  acreage”),  and  (3)  shall  not 
harvest  any  crop  from,  or  graze,  the  reserve  acreage  unless 
the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for 
grazing  on  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  thereon  in  order  to  alleviate  damage, 
hardship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing.  The 
reserve  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  acreage  devoted 
to  the  conservation  reserve  program  authorized  under  sub¬ 
title  B  of  this  Act.  In  the  formulation  and  administration 
of  the  acreage  reserve  program  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers,  including  provision  for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis,  in  the  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 
205  hereof,  under  which  the  tenants  or  sharecroppers  share 
in  that  part  of  such  certificate  which  represents  acreage 
previously  used  or  cultivated  by  the  tenant  or  sharecropper 
shall  not  be  less  than  his  share  of  the  crop  or  produce  under 
his  agreement  with  the  owner,  and  including  such  provision 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  forced  off  the 
farm.  The  acreage  reserve  program  may  include  such 
terms  and  conditions,  in  addition  to  those  specifically  provided 
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for  herein,  including  provisions  relating  to  control  of  noxious 
weeds  on  the  reserve  acreage,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  practical  administration  of  the  acreage  reserve 
program. 

Before  any  producer  is  entitled  to  recive  any  com¬ 
pensation  for  participating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program, 
he  must  first  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary,  which 
contract  shall,  in  addition  to  such  other  conditions  as  may  be 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  contain  provisions  by  the 
terms  of  which  such  producer  shall  agree: 

(i)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and  that  such 
violation  is  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  warrant  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments 
or  grants  under  the  contract,  to  refund  to  the  United  States 
all  payments  and  grants  theretofore  received  by  him  there¬ 
under  during  the  crop  year  in  which  the  violation  occcurred, 
and.  to  forfeit  all,  none,  or  such  part  of  such  price  support 
benefits  he  may  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  for  such  year 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all,  none,  or 
such  part  of  such  benefits  theretofore  received  by  him  under 
the  provisions  of  said  Act  during  the  crop  year  in  which 
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such  violation  occurred,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
he  appropriate. 

(ii)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
for  any  year  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  but 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  require  or 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment 
adjustments  and  forfeit  such  benefits  under  the  conract  and 
under  the  price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  make  such  refunds  to  the  United 
States  of  payments  and  benefits  already  received  by  him 
during  such  year  under  the  contract  and  under  said  Act, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  calendar  year 
in  which  an  acreage  reserve  program  will  be  in  effect  for 
corn,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  hereof, 
ascertain  and  proclaim  (i)  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  provided  for  in  section  301  (b)  (4)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U .  S.  C.  1301 
(b)  (4)),  and  (ii)  the  total  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  for  such  calendar  year. 
For  1956  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  previously 
proclaimed  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  the  total  base  acreage 
of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  pro¬ 
claimed  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Such  total  base  acreage  shall  be  51  million  acres. 
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The  total  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among 
the  counties  in  such  area  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  corn 
in  such  counties  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  apportionment  is 
made  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment,  conservation  and  soil  bank 
programs) ,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the 
promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices:  Provided,  That 
any  downward  adjustment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-con¬ 
servation  practices  shall  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
total  base  acreage  that  would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to 
such  county.  The  base  acreage  for  the  county  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees, 
among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of  past  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  (planted  and  diverted),  tillable  acreage  crop- 
rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  and  topography. 

(2)  This  subsection  (b)  shall  become  inoperative  after 
1956  if  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  section  406 
hereof,  producers  do  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  program  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (c)  of  such  section. 

EXTENT  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  204.  For  purposes  of  the  acreage  reserve  program 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  national  reserve  acreage  goal 
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for  the  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1959  crops  of  wheat,  cotton, 
corn,  peanuts,  rice,  flue-cured  tobacco,  hurley  tobacco,  Mary¬ 
land  tobacco,  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Vir¬ 
ginia  sun-cured  tobacco,  cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51,  52, 
54,  and  55,  and  Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  42,  43,  and 
44,  respectively.  The  limits  within  which  individual  farms 
may  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  shall  be 
established  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
reasonably  calculated  to  achieve  the  national  reserve  acreage 
goal  and  give  producers  a  fair  and  equitable  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  their  acreage  allotments,  established  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or,  in 
the  case  of  corn,  their  acreage  allotments  or  farm  base 
acreages,  whichever  is  in  effect,  the  supply  and  demand 
conditions  for  different  classes,  grades,  and  qualities  of  the 
commodity,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

COMPENSATION  OF  PRODUCERS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Producers  shall  be  compensated  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  through  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary — (1)  in  cash  upon  presentation 
by  the  producer  or  by  any  holder  in  due  course  or  (2)  at 
the  option  of  the  producer  in  the  case  of  certificates  issued 
H.  R.  12 - 4 
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with  respect  to  grains  and  upon  presentation  hy  him.,  in 
grains  (such  grains  to  he  valued  hy  the  Secretary  at  such 
levels  as  he  determines  will  not  materially  impair  the  market 
price  for  such  grain  yet  will ,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  encourage  acceptance  of  payment  in  grains  in  lieu 
of  cash):  Provided,  That  disposition  of  quantities  of  stocks 
hereunder  in  any  one  year  shall  he  limited  to  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  such  quantities  of  such  commodities  as  the 
Secretary  determines  would  he  a  reasonable  estimate  of  what 
would  have  been  produced  for  marketing  during  such 
marketing  year  on  the  acreage  withheld  from  production 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  And  provided  further, 
That  such  stocks  shall  not  he  released  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  normal  harvesting  season  for  the  particular  commodity 
being  released.  Compensation  under  this  section  shall  he  at 
such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  reducing  their 
acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of 
production  of  the  commodity  on  the  reserve  acreage,  any  sav¬ 
ings  in  cost  which  result  from  not  planting  the  commodity 
on  the  reserve  acreage,  and  the  incentive  necessary  to  achieve 
the  reserve  acreage  goal.  The  rates  of  payment  offered  under 
this  section  shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  producers  to 
underplant  their  allotments  more  than  one  year.  Commodities 
delivered  to  producers  in  redemption  of  such  certificates  shall 
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not  be  eligible  for  tender  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  the  price  support  program. 

(b)  The  total  compensation  paid  producers  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  with  respect  to  any 
year’s  crops  shall  not  exceed  $750,000,000.  The  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  any  producer  for  participating  in  the  acreage 
reserve  program  with  respect  to  land  in  any  one  State  in  any 
year  shall  not  exceed  $25,000. 

EFFECT  ON  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  QUOTAS 

SeC\.  206.  ( a)  In  the  future  establishment  of  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
peanuts,  rice,  flue-cured  tobacco,  burley  tobacco,  Maryland  to¬ 
bacco,  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Virginia 
sun-cured  tobacco,  cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51,  52,  54, 
and  55,  and  Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  42,  43,  and  44; 
respectively,  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  reserve  acreages  applicable  to  the  com¬ 
modity  shall  be  credited  to  the  State,  county,  and  farm  as 
though  such  acreage  had  actually  been  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  commodity. 

(b)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of 
Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1340  (6)),  and  sections  326  (b)  and  356  (g)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1326  (b),  1356  (g) ),  relating  to  reduction  of 
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the  storage  amounts  of  wheat  and  rice,  the  reserve  acreage 
of  the  commodity  on  any  form  shall  he  regarded  as  wheat 
acreage  or  rice  acreage,  as  the  case  may  he,  on  the  farm. 
Subtitle  B — Conservation  Reserve  Program 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  periods  of  not  less  than  three  years  with  producers  deter¬ 
mined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  contract  period  of  the 
farms  covered  by  the  contract  wherein  the  producer  shall 
agree : 

(1 )  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the  contract  period 
protective  vegetative  cover  (including  hut  not  limited  to 
grass  and  trees) ,  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil,  water, 
wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses  on  a  specifically  designated 
acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production 
of  crops  (including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and 
clovers,  which  do  not  require  annual  tillage). 

(2)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses,  or  allow 
to  remain  idle,  throughout  the  contract  period  an  acreage 
of  the  remaining  land  in  the  farm  which  is  not  less  than 
the  acreage  normally  devoted  only  to  conserving  crops  or 
uses  or  normally  allowed  to  remain  idle  on  the  entire  farm. 

(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acreage  estab¬ 
lished,  in  protective  vegetative  cover,  excepting  timber  (in 
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1  accordance  with  sound  forestry  management)  and  wildlife 

2  or  other  natural  products  of  such  acreage  which  do  not 

3  increase  supplies  of  feed  for  domestic  animals. 

4  (4)  Not  to  pasture  any  acreage  established  in  protective 

5  vegetative  cover  prior  to  January  1,  1959,  or  such  later 

6  date  as  may  be  provided  in  the  contract,  except  pursuant 

7  to  the  provisions  of  section  203  hereof;  and  if  such  acreage 

8  is  pastured  at  the  end  of  such  period,  to  pasture  such  acreage 

9  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  covered  by  the  contract 

10  in  accordance  with  sound  pasture  management. 

11  (5)  Not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert  lands  on  the 

12  farm  from  conservation,  woods,  pasture,  or  other  use  to  any 

13  use,  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 

14  or  use  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  contract. 

15  (6)  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 

16  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  dur- 

17  ing  the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and 

18  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  war- 

19  rant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further 

20  payments  or  grants  under  the  contract,  to  refund  to  the 

21  United  States  all  payments  and  grants  theretofore  received 

22  by  him  thereunder  during  the  crop  year  in  which  the  viola- 

23  tion  occurred,  and  to  forfeit  all,  none,  or  such  part  of  such 

24  price  support  benefits  he  may  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive 

25  for  such  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
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of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all, 
none,  or  such  part  of  such  benefits  theretofore  received  by 
him  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act  during  the  crop  year  in 
which  such  violation  occurred,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  for 
any  year  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  but  that 
such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  require  or  war¬ 
rant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment 
adjustments  and  forfeit  such  benefits  under  the  contract  and 
under  the  price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  make  such  refunds  to  the 
United  States  of  payments  and  benefits  already  received  by 
him  during  such  year  under  the  contract  and  under  said 
Act,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(7)  (a)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  desirable  and  includes  in  the  contract  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  facilitate  the  prac¬ 
tical  administration  of  the  conservation  reserve  program,  in¬ 
cluding  provisions  relating  to  control  of  noxious  weeds. 

(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  producer  the 
Secretary  shall  agree: 

(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (including  labor) 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  vegetative  cover  or  water 
storage  facilities,  or  other  soil,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest 
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1  conserving  uses,  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary 

2  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 

3  Act,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  amount  per  acre  or 

4  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  county  or  area 

5  in  which  the  farm,  is  situated;  and. 

6  (2)  To  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  producer  for 

7  the  term  of  the  contract  upon  determination  that  he  has  ful- 

8  filled  the  provisions  of  the  contract  entitling  him  to  such 

9  payment.  The  rate  or  rates  of  the  annual  payment  to  be 

10  provided  for  in  the  contracts  shall  be  established  on  such 

11  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers 

12  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  on  the  land  estab- 

13  lished  in  protective  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facil- 

14  ities,  or  other  soil,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest  conserving 

15  uses,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  land  for  the 
10  production  of  commodities  customarily  grown  on  such  kind 

17  of  land  in  the  county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash 

18  rentals  for  similar  land,  in  the  county  or  area,  the  incentive 

19  necessary  to  obtain  contracts  covering  sufficient  acreage  for 

20  the  substantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  con- 

21  serration  reserve  program,  and  such  other  factors  as  he 

22  deems  appropriate.  Such  rate  or  rates  may  be  determined 

23  on  an  individual  farm  basis,  a  county  or  area  basis,  or  such 

24  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  facilitate  the 

25  practical  administration  of  the  program.  No  annual  pay- 
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merit  to  any  person  with  respect  to  land  in  any  one  State  shall 
exceed  $7,500. 

(c)  In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be  covered 
by  contracts  entered  into  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  use  advertising  and  bid  procedure  if  he  determines  that 
such  action  will  contribute  to  the  effective  and  equitable 
administration  of  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  terminate  a  contract  under 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  unless  he  determines  that 
the  nature  of  the  violation  is  such  as  to  defeat  or  substantially 
impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract.  Whenever  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
which  would  warrant  termination  of  a  contract  he  shall  give 
the  producer  written  notice  thereof  and  the  producer  shall, 
if  he  requests  such  an  opportunity  within  thirty  days  after 
mailing  or  serving  of  such  notice,  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  cause,  in  a  formal  or  informal  proceeding  under 
regulations  promulgated,  by  the  Secretary,  why  the  contract 
should  not  be  terminated.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  contract  shall  be  terminated  the  producer  shall  be  given 
written  notice  of  such  determination.  If  the  producer  feels 
aggrieved  by  such  determination,  he  may  within  ninety  days 
after  the  mailing  or  service  of  such  notice  appeal  to  the 
United  States  district  court,  for  the  district  in  which  the 
land  covered  by  the  contract  is  located,  for  a  determination 
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of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  judicial  relief  with  respect  thereto. 
If  the  producer  does  not  request  an  opportunity  to  show 
cause  why  the  contract  should  not  be  terminated,  within 
such  thirty-day  period,  or  appeal  from  the  Secretary  s  deter¬ 
mination  within  such  ninety-day  period,  the  Secretary’ s 
determination  shall  be  fined,  and  conclusive. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  GOAL  V 

Sec.  208.  ( a, )  The  Secretary  shall  not  later  than  F eb- 
ruary  1  of  each  year  determine  and  announce  the  national 
conservation  reserve  goed  for  such  year.  Such  goal  shall 
be  that  percentage  which  the  Secretary  determines  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  cover  by  contracts  during  such  year  of  the  number 
of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  (1)  the  acreage  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  commodities  during  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  the  year  for  which  such  determination  is  made,  plus  any 
acreage  then  in  the  acreage  or  conservation  reserve  program 
or  retired  from  production  as  a  result  of  acreage  allotments 
or  marketing  quotas,  exceeds  (2)  the  acreage  needed  during 
the  year  for  which  such  determination  is  made  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  export  and  an  adequate  allowance  for  carry-over . 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  national  conservation  acreage 
goal  for  1956. 

H.  R.  12 - 5 
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(b)  In  distributing  the  national  acreage  goal  among  the 
various  States  and  major  crop  production  regions,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  respective  needs  of  the 
various  States  and  regions  for  flood  control,  drought  control, 
and  other  conservation  benefits;  the  desires  of  producers  in 
particular  States  or  regions  to  participate  in  the  conservation 
program;  the  diversion  of  acreage  from  crops  under  acreage 
allotments  or  marketing  quotas;  and  the  need  to  assure 
adequate  production  of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod¬ 
ucts  not  in  surplus  and  to  discourage  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  in  surplus. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  an¬ 
nually  a  report  of  the  scope  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program  for  such  year  and  the  basis  for  participation  in 
such  program  in  the  various  States  and  major  crop  produc¬ 
tion  regions  of  the  country. 

AUTHORIZED  PERIOD  OF  CONTRACTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formu¬ 
late  and  announce  programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to 
enter  into  contracts  thereunder  with  producers  during  the 
five-year  period  1956-1960  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31,  1969,  except 
that  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  con¬ 
tinue  until  December  31,  1974. 

(b)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  shall  not 
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exceed  ten  years,  except  that  contracts  for  the  establishment 
of  tree  cover  may  extend  for  fifteen  years. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  conservation  reserve  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  contracts  with  producers 
which  would  require  payments  to  producers,  including  the 
cost  of  materials  and  services,  in  excess  of  $450,000,000 
in  any  calendar  year. 

TERMINATION  AJJD  MODIFICATION  OF  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con¬ 
tract  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termination  would  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such  modification  of 
contracts  previously  entered  into  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to 
facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

CONSERVATION  MATERIALS  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  or  produce 
conservation  materials  and  services  and  make  such  materials 
and  services  available  to  producers  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program  to  aid  them  in  establishing  vegetative  cover 
or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil,  water,  wildlife,  or 
forest  conserving  uses,  under  contracts  authorized  by  this 
subtitle  B,  may  reimburse  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
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ernment  agency  for  conservation  materials  and  services 
furnished  by  such  agency ,  and  may  pay  expenses  necessary 
in  making  such  materials  and  services  available,  including 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  incident  to  the  delivery,  application, 
or  installation  of  materials  and  services. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  in 
making  conservation  materials  and  services  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers  hereunder,  the  Secretary  may  make  payments,  in 
advance  of  determination  of  performance  by  the  producers, 
to  persons  who  fill  purchase  orders  covering  approved  con¬ 
servation  materials  or  who  render  services  to  the  Secretary 
in  furnishing  to  producers  approved  conservation  materials 
or  services  for  the  establishment  by  the  producers  of  vegeta¬ 
tive  cover  or  ivater  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil,  water, 
ivildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses,  under  contracts  author¬ 
ized  by  this  subtitle  B.  The  price  at  which  purchase  orders 
for  any  conservation  material  or  service  are  filled  may  be 
limited,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  producers  and  the  Government,  to  a  fair 
price  fixed  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  212.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 
(1)  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  any  farm 
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enters  into  the  determination  of  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on  the 
farm  shall  not  he  decreased  during  the  period  of  any 
contract  entered  into  under  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  by  reason  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other 
soil,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses,  under  such 
contract;  and 

(2)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  have  been  diverted 
from  the  production  of  any  commodity  subject  to  acre¬ 
age  allotments  or  marketing  quotas  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  contract  entered  into  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program  shall  be  considered  acreage  devoted 
to  the  commodity  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

PROTECTION  OF  TENANTS  AND  SHARECROPPERS 
Sec.  213.  In  the  administration  of  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers, 
including  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  being  forced  off  the  farm. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  214.  This  subtitle  B  shall  apply  to  the  continental 
United  States,  and,  if  the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest,  to  one  or  more  of  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  as  used  in  this  subtitle  B,  the  term 
“State”  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Subtitle  C — General  Provisions 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 
Sec.  215.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  payments  of 
compensation  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  farm  for 
any  year  in  which  the  acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural 
commodity  other  than  wheat  or  corn  on  the  farm  exceeds 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity  under  title 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
or  the  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  larger  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  under  such  title  or  fifteen 
acres,  or  the  corn  acreage  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm 
base  acreage  for  corn.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  his  farm 
acreage  allotment  or  farm  base  acreage  for  corn  unless  such 
producer  knowingly  exceeded  such  allotment  and,  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  unless  such  producer  knowingly  exceeded 
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the  farm  acreage  allotment  or  fifteen  acres,  whichever  is 
larger. 

REAPPORTIONMENT  PROHIBITED 
Sec.  216.  No  acreage  diverted  from  the  'production  of 
any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  allotments  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve 
programs  shall  be  reapportioned  or  allotted  to  any  other 
farm. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  CLAIMANT 
Sec.  217.  Payment  or  compensation  authorized  by  this 
Act  may  be  made  upon  the  certificate  of  the  claimant,  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that  he  has  com¬ 
plied  with  all  requirements  for  such  payments  and  that  the 
statements  and  information  contained  in  the  application  for 
payment  are  correct  and  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

UTILIZATION  OF  LOCAL  AND  STATE  COMMITTEES 
Sec.  218.  In  administering  this  Act  in  the  continental 
United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  thq  services  of  com¬ 
munity,  county,  and  State  committees  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended. 

UTILIZATION  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 
Sec.  219.  With  respect  to  conservation  aspects  of  any 
program  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
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the  soil-conservation  districts,  State  forests,  land-grant 
colleges,  and,  other  appropriate  agencies  of  State  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  formulation  of  program  provisions  at  the  State 
and  county  levels.  The  technical  resources  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  land-grant  colleges, 
the  State  foresters,  and  other  appropriate  technical  services 
shall  he  utilized,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  assure  coordina¬ 
tion  of  conservation  activities  and  a  solid  technical  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  program. 

UTILIZATION  OF  LAND  USE  CAPABILITY  DATA 

Sec.  220.  In  administering  this  title  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  land  use  capability 
data,  and  shall  carry  forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  basic  land  inventory  of  the  Nation. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  facilties,  services,  authorities,  and,  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  discharging  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  including  payment  of  costs 
of  administration  for  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  February 
1,  1957,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  practicable,  submit 
to  the  Congress  for  immediate  reference  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  a  full  program  of  all  operations  under  this  Act  which 
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1  will  require  the  making  of  expenditures  prior  to  July  1, 

2  1957 ;  and,  after  February  1,  1957,  no  funds  of  the  Com- 

3  modify  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  utilized  for  carrying  out 

4  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

5  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  pay- 

6  ments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  under 

I  this  section. 

8  (b)  All  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 

9  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  transfer  to  such  agencies 

10  of  the  Federal  or  State  governments  as  the  Secretary  may 

11  request  to  cooperate  or  assist  in  carrying  out  this  Act;  and 

12  for  technical  assistance  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the 

13  programs  authorized  by  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  make 

14  such  payments  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 

15  FINALITY  OF  DETERMINATIONS 

16  Sec.  222.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  pay- 

II  ment  or  compensation,  or  the  amount  thereof,  authorized  to 

18  be  made  under  this  Act,  when  officially  determined  in  con- 

19  formity  with  applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

20  tary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  review- 

21  able  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Government.  In 

22  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  payment  or  com- 

23  pensation  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disappears  before 

24  receiving  such  payment  or  compensation,  or  is  succeeded  by 

25  another  who  renders  or  completes  the  required  performance, 
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1  the  payment  or  compensation  shall,  without  regard  to  any 

2  other  provisions  of  law,  he  made  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 

3  termine  to  he  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances 

4  and  so  provide  hy  regulations. 

5  PENALTY  FOR  UNFAIR  TREATMENT  OF  TENANTS  OR 

6  SHARECROPPERS 

7  Sec.  223.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 

8  mines  (1)  that  a  producer  has  displaced  any  tenant  or 

9  sharecropper,  or  reduced  the  acreage  of  any  commodity 

10  farmed  hy  any  tenant  or  sharecropper,  on  any  farm  owned 

11  or  controlled  hy  such  producer,  (2)  that  such  displacement 

12  or  reduction  was  made  in  contemplation  of,  or  on  account 

13  of,  participation  hy  such  producer  in  either  the  acreage 

14  reserve  program  or  the  conservation  reserve  program,  and, 

15  (3)  that  such  displacement  or  reduction  was  without  the 

16  consent  of  the  tenant  or  sharecropper,  the  Secretary  is  au- 

17  thorized  to  deny  such  producer  all  or  any  part  of  the  benefits 

18  provided  under  this  Act. 

19  REGULATIONS 

20  Sec.  224.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 

21  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

22  this  Act. 

23  PRODUCTION  ON  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  PROHIBITED 

24  Sec.  225.  No  lease  executed,  renewed,  or  permitted  to 

25  extend  beyond  its  earliest  termination  or  cancellation  date  by 
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any  agency  of  the  United  States  as  lessor  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  permit  the  lessee  to  produce  on  any  land  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  lease  any  agricultural  commodity  (other  than  live¬ 
stock  or  livestock  products)  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus  supply;  but  this  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  lands  leased,  to  the  persons  from,  whom  they 
were  acquired  by  condemnation ,  or  under  threat  of  condem¬ 
nation,  or  to  the  lands  in  wildlife  refuges  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  application  of  this  section  would  interfere 
with  the  effective  administration  of  such  wildlife  refuges, 
or  to  lands  acquired  adjacent  to  flood,  control  reservoirs. 

Sec.  226.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  beginning  with  the  1957  crops,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  any 
agricultural  crop,  except  tung  nuts,  that  the  producer  agree, 
if  otherwise  eligible,  to  devote  an  acreage  of  cropland  ( till¬ 
able  in  regular  rotation)  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  conservation  reserve  program,  or  both:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  this  requirement  shall  not  be  applied  to  any 
crop  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  in  any 
year  in  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  on  such  crop 
as  a  result  of  a  referendum  conducted  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  this  requirement  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  with  fifteen  acres  or  less  de¬ 
voted  to  price-supported  crops  during  any  one  marketing 
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year:  Provided  further ,  That  the  amount  of  such  acreage 
of  cropland  shall  he  determined  by  applying  a  percentage 
factor  to  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  being  planted  to  price- 
supported  crops  for  harvest  during  the  marketing  years  for 
which  eligibility  for  price  support  is  being  determined. 
The  percentage  factor  shall  be  that  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  in  no  event  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  of  cropland  being  devoted  to  price-supported  crops. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  payments  for  approved  conservation  practices  performed 
on  land  removed  from  production  for  market  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  regulation,  no  producers  shall  be  eligible  for  any  pay¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  if  the  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to 
price-supported  crops,  other  than  tung  nuts,  on  any  farm 
controlled  by  such  producer  is  increased  to  an  acreage  greater 
than  the  average  devoted  to  such  crops  in  the  immediately 
preceding  five  years  ( considering  normal  rotation  practices ) . 

Sec.  227 .  Whenever  management  of  family  farms 
and/or  optimum  land  use  will  be  aided,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  permit  farmers  to  pool  their 
rights  to  participate  jointly  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  pro¬ 
gram  on  property  other  than  their  home  farms. 
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1  TITLE  HI— SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

2  CORN  SET-ASIDE 

3  Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  102 

4  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  two  hundred  and,  fifty 

5  million  bushels  of  corn  shall  be  added  to  the  community 

6  set-aside  created  pursuant  to  section  101  of  that  Act,  and  the 
1  maximum  and  minimum  quantities  of  upland  cotton  shall 

8  be  raised  to  nine  million  and  seven  and  one-half  million 

9  bales,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  quantities  of  wheat 

10  shall  be  raised  to  eight  hundred  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 

11  million  bushels  respectively. 

12  PROGRAM  OF  ORDERLY  LIQUIDATION 

13  Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

14  shall,  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  its  existing 

15  authority,  the  operation  of  the  price  support  program,  and 

16  orderly  liquidation,  dispose  of  all  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 

17  modities  held  by  it. 

18  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit,  a  detailed  program  for 

19  the  disposition  of  surplus  commodities  as  required  by  subsec- 

20  tion  (a)  to  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the  enactment 

21  of  this  Act  and  shall,  report  annually  thereafter  on  his  opera- 

22  tions  under  subsection  (a).  Such  programs  and  annual 

23  reports  shall  show — 

(1)  the  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  on  hand; 
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(2 )  the  methods  of  disposition  utilized  and  the  quan¬ 
tities  disposed,  of  during  the  preceding  twelve  months; 

(3)  the  methods  of  disposition  to  he  utilized  and  the 
estimated  quantities  that  can  be  disposed  of  during  the 
succeeding  twelve  months; 

(4)  a  detailed  program  for  the  expansion  of  mar¬ 
kets  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities  through  mar¬ 
keting  and  utilization  research  and  improvement  of  mar¬ 
keting  facilities;  and 

*  (5)  recommendations  for  additional  legislation 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

REESTABLISHMENT  OF  HISTORIC  SHARE  OF  WORLD 

COTTON  MARKET 

Sec.  303.  In  furtherance  of  the  current  policy  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  offering  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  sale  for  export  at  competitive  prices, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to  use  its  exist¬ 
ing  powers  and  authorities  immediately  upon  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  encourage  sales  for  export  of  such  quantities  of 
cotton  as  will  reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair  historical  share 
of  the  world  market  for  United  States  cotton,  said  volume 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Cotton 
made  available  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
section  102  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
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Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  sold  at  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices. 

EXTRA-LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 
Sec.  304.  ( a ,)  Hereafter  the  quota  for  cotto7i  having 
a  staple  length  of  one  and  one-eighth  inches  or  more,  estab¬ 
lished  September  20,  1939,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  the  same  grades  and  staple  lengths  included  in  the 
quota  when  such  quota  ivas  initially  established. 

(b)  Effective  not  later  than  August  1,  1956,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tio7i  are  directed  to  use  their  existing  powers  a7id  authori¬ 
ties  to  encourage  the  sale  for  export  at  co7npetitive  world 
prices  a  quantity  of  domestically  produced  extra  long  staple 
cotton  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  cotton  acquired  by  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  7, 
1939,  which  acquisition  was  not  limited  by  the  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  The  amount  offered  and  the  price 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  shall  be  such  as  to  dispose  of  such  quantity  in  an 
orderly  ma7iner  and  withm  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

APPROPRIATION  TO  SUPPLEMENT  SECTION  32  FUNDS 
Sec.  305.  There  is  herbey  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
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for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1957,  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  to  enable  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  further  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  subject  to  all  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  such 
section,  except  that  the  25  per  centum  limitation  on  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  with  respect  to  any  one  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof  shall  not  apply  to  the  funds  herein 
authorized. 

TRANSFER  OF  BARTERED  MATERIALS  TO  SUPPLEMENTAL 

STOCKPILE 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  ex¬ 
change  of  agricultural  commodities  or  products,  unless  acquired, 
for  the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act  (50  U.  S.  C.  98-98h), 
or  for  other  purposes  shall  be  transferred  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile  established  by  section  104  (b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1704). 

(b)  Strategic  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  may  be  entered  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  free  of  duty. 
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(c)  In  order  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  materials  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  amounts 
equal  to  the  valve  of  any  materials  so  transferred.  The  value 
of  any  such  material  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  shall 
be  the  lower  of  the  domestic  market  price  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation' s  investment  therein  as  of  the  elate  of 
such  transfer,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  ADMINISTRATOR 
Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  appoint  an  agricultural  surplus  disposal  administrator , 
at  a  salary  rate  of  not  exceeding  $ 15,000  per  annum,  whose 
duties  shall  include  such  responsibility  for  activities  of  the 
Department,  including  those  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

USE  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 
Sec.  309.  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  201  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ free  on 
board  vessels  in  United  States  ports,’' . 

(b)  Section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  “ :  Provided  further,  That  such 
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transfer  may  include  delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in  United 
States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  sec¬ 
tion  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  entry  for  such  nations  or  populations,  may  be  paid  from 
funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(c)  Section  203  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$300,000,- 
000'’  and  inserting  “$500,000,000” . 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“and  for  ocean  freight  charges  authorized  by  this  -  title” . 
COMMISSION  TO  PREPARE  LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  FOR 

INCREASED  INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Prod¬ 
ucts  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “the  Commission” ) .  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  making  such  appointments  the  President  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  interests  of  various  segments  of 
agriculture.  One  of  the  members  so  appointed  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman  by  the  President. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  compen- 
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sation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day  and  shall  he  reimbursed 
for  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  an 
executive  director  and  such  chemists,  engineers,  agriculturists, 
attorneys  and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  provide  the 
Commission  with  necessary  office  space,  and  may  detail,  on 
a  reimbrusable  basis,  any  personnel  of  the  Depratment  of 
Agriculture  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
work. 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Government  having  information  or 
data  needed  by  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  section,  shall  make  such  information  or  data  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Commission  for  such  purposes.  The  Commission 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  against 
unauthorized  disclosure  any  such  information  or  data  which 
may  be  classified  for  security  purposes. 

(5)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  employment  of  an  individual  by  the  Commission 
in  a  technical  or  professional  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full- 
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time  basis,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  281, 
283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ( 5  U.  S.  C.  99 ) . 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  June  15,  1957, 
the  necessary  recommendations  which  in  its  opinion  will  bring 
about  the  greatest  practical  use  for  industrial  purposes  of 
agricultural  products  not  needed  for  human  or  animal  con¬ 
sumption,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rubber,  industrial  alcohol ,  motor  fuels,  plastics, 
and,  other  products. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sum,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  recommendations  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b) ,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(e)  (1)  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  embodying  the 
recommendations  presented  to  the  Congress  under  subsection 
(b)  shall,  upon  introduction  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such 
committee  shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  con¬ 
sider  such  bill  or  joint  resolution. 
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(2)  This  subsection  is  e7iacted  by  the  Congress  (A) 
as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and  as  such 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively ,  and  (B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  either  House  to  change  such  rmles  (so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time, 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 


DONATION  TO  PENAL  AND 


CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Sec.  310.  Notwithstanding  any  other  limitations  as  to  the 
disposal  of  surplus  commodities  acquired  through  price  sup¬ 
port  operations,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized  on  such  terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  deem  in  the  public  interest,  and 
upon  application,  to  donate  commodities  acquired  through 
price  support  operations  to  F ederal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions,  other  than  food  products  to  those  in  which  food 
service  is  provided  for  inmates  on  a  fee,  contract,  or  conces¬ 
sion  basis. 

FEDERAL  IRRIGATION,  DRAINAGE,  AND  FLOOD-CONTROL 

PROJECTS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  agricultural  commodity 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance 
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with  subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall  receive 
any  crop  loans  or  federal  farm  payments  or  benefits  on 
any  newly  irrigated  or  drained  lands  within  any  Federal 
irrigation  or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  unless 
such  lands  were  used  for  the  production  of  such  commodity 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be  included,  in  all  irrigation,  drain¬ 
age,  or  flood-control  contracts  entered  into  with  respect  to 
Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-control  projects  here¬ 
after  authorized,  such  provisions  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  surplus  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by  flood- 
control  projects  hereafter  authorized  and  the  lands  so  re¬ 
claimed  shall  be  ineligible  for  any  benefits  under  the  soil-bank 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  under  price  support  legislation. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  and,  proclaim  the  agricultural 
commodities  the  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  estimated 
requirements  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  plus  ade¬ 
quate  reserves  for  emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus  supply  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  “Federal 
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irrigation  or  drainage  project ”  means  any  irrigation  or 
drainage  project  subject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  any  irrigation  or  drainage 
project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irrigation  and  drainage 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  312.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “ In  addition,  in  the  case 
of  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  this  section,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  may  pay  the  cost  of  processing 
such  commodities  into  a  form  suitable  for  home  or  institu¬ 
tional  use,  such  processing  to  be  accomplished  through  private 
trade  facilities  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  A 

TITLE  IV— MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

EXTENSION  OF  SURRENDER  AND  REAPPORTIONMENT 
PROVISIONS  FOR  WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 
Sec.  401.  Section  334  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1955”  wherever  it  appears  in  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955,  1956,  or  1957” . 
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Sec.  402.  (a)  That  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  hy 
adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  after  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(f)  The  Secretary,  upon  application  made  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  shall  exempt  producers  from 
any  obligation  under  this  Act  to  pay  the  penalty  on,  deliver 
to  the  Secretary,  or  store  the  farm  marketing  excess  with 
respect  to  any  farm  for  any  crop  of  wheat  harvested  in  1956 
or  subsequent  years  on  the  following  conditions: 

“(1)  That  none  of  such  crop  of  wheat  is  removed  from 
such  farm; 

“(, 2)  That  such  entire  crop  of  wheat  is  used  for  food  or 
seed  on  such  farm,  or  is  fed  on  such  farm  to  livestock,  includ¬ 
ing  poultry,  owned  by  any  such  producer,  or  a  subsequent 
owner,  or  operator  of  the  farm; 

“(3)  That  such  producers  and  their  successors  comply 
with  all  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  compliance  with  the  foregoing  conditions. 

“(b)  Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  condi¬ 
tions  shall  cause  the  exemption  to  become  immediately  null  and 
void  unless  such  failure  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  such  producers  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
In  the  event  an  exemption  becomes  null  and  void,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  shall  become  applicable  to  the  same  extent 
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1  as  if  such  exemption  had  not  been  granted.  No  acreage 

2  planted  to  wheat  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 

3  a  crop  covered  by  an  exemption  hereunder  shall  be  con- 

4  sidered  in  determining  any  subsequent  wheat  acreage  allot- 

5  ment  or  marketing  quota  for  such  farm” 

6  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  COTTON  FOR  1957  AND  1958 

7  Sec.  403 .  Section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

8  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 

9  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “ Notwithstanding  the  for  ego- 

10  ing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national  marketing  quota 

11  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be  not  less  than  the 

12  number  of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage 

13  allotment  for  1957  and  1958  equal  to  the  national  acreage 

14  allotment  for  1956.” 

15  COTTON — SMALL  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

16  Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural 

17  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  insert- 

18  ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 

19  lowing:  u Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  national 

20  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres 

21  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment; 

22  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis 

23  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 

24  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  determined  by 

25  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and  county  acreage 
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reserves  ( except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall 
he  one  thousand  acres),  and  the  additional  acreage  so  appor¬ 
tioned,  to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the 
same  basis  and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for 
apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall 
be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum 
of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such 
additional  acreage).  Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a 
State  for  any  year  under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  Needs  for  additional  acreage  under  the  foregoing 
proviso  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e)  shall 
be  determined  as  though  allotments  were  first,  computed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided  further,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated 
to  a  State  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the 
requirements  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  State  under  subsection 
(f )  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  by  the  State  committee  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  not  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  the 
remaining  acreage  so  determined  to  be  required  for  estab- 
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lishing  minimum,  form  allotments  or  (2)  3  per  centum  of 
the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage  which  the  State 
committee  is  required  to  reserve  under  this  proviso  shall  he 
allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional 
acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  sub¬ 
section  (f)  (1),  and  added,  to  the  county  acreage  allotment 
for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  (except  that  no  pari  of  such  additional  acreage  shall 
be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum 
of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such 
additional  acreages) ’ 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  paragraph 
(1)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be 
allotted  the  smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  four  acres;  or  (B) 
the  highest  number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  year 
of  such  three-year  period 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  county 
committee  recommends  such  action  and  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  action  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county,  the 
remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  (after  making 
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allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
shall  he  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an 
allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this 
subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this 
paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a 
prescribed  percentage  ( which  percentage  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  deter¬ 
mined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions 
affecting  plantings  during  such  three-year  period:  Provided, 
That  the  county  committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit  any 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of 
50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as  determined 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section:  Provided  further,  That  any  part  of  the  county 
acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  paragraph  by 
reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  per  centum  limita¬ 
tion  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  specified  therein 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  1957  and  1958  crops. 
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MINIMUM  STATE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1956  RICE 

CROP 

Sec.  405.  Section  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  to  sub¬ 
section  (c)  a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(5)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1956 
heretofore  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary,  after  adding  thereto 
any  acreage  apportioned  to  farms  in  the  State  from  the 
reserve  acreage  set  aside  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  increased  by  such  amount  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  such  State  with  an  allotment  of  not  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  its  final  allotment  established  for 
1955.  Any  additional  acreage  required  to  provide  such 
minimum  allotment  shall  be  additional  to  the  national  acre¬ 
age  allotment.  In  any  State  having  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  1956,  the  increase  in  the  State  allotment  shall  be 
apportioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  State  allotment  was  heretofore  apportioned  among 
the  counties,  but  without  regard  to  adjustments  for  trends 
in  acreage.’  ’ 

PEANUT  MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Sec.  406.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1956  crop,  section 
359  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  amending  the  first  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  “ The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  in  excess 
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of  the  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such  peanuts 
are  produced,  or  the  marketing  of  peanuts  from  any  farm  for 
which  no  acreage  allotment  was  determined,  shall  he  subject  to 
a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  support 
price  for  peanuts  for  the  marketing  year  (August  1-July 
31)  ” 

Sec.  407.  Section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  two  new 
subsections  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the 
penalty  provided  by  this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  payment 
of  such  penalty. 

“(e)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  provided  by  this 
section  is  paid,  a  lien  on  the  crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to 
which  such  penalty  is  incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent  crop 
of  peanuts  subject  to  marketing  quotas  in  which  the  person 
liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty  has  an  interest,  shall  be  in 
effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States 

VIRGINIA  AND  VALENCIA  TYPE  PEANUTS 

Sec.  408.  Section  358  (c)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  the  second  sentence  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “In  any  State  in  which  the  acreage  devoted  to  the 
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production  of  Virginia  or  Valencia  type  peanuts  for  1956 
or  any  subsequent  year  is  less  than  ten  thousand  acres,  the 
Secretary  shall  incraese  the  acreage  allotment  of  such  State 
for  such  year  by  50  per  centum,  if  there  is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  by  processors  within  such  State  a  written  state- 
ment  of  their  intention  to  purchase  the  peanuts  produced  on 

such  additional  acreage  at  not  less  than  the  parity  price 

\ 

thereof,  such  statements  for  years  subsequent  to  1956  to  be 
filed  prior  to  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
national  marketing  quotas  for  such  years.” 

PRESERVATION  OF  UNUSED  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  409.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  376  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

“preservation  of  unused  acreage  allotments 
“Sec.  377.  In  any  case  in  which,  during  any  year  after 
1955  for  which  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect  for  any  com¬ 
modity  under  this  Act,  the  acreage  planted  to  such  com¬ 
modity  on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  acreage  allotment 
for  such  farm,  the  entire  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm 
shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  future  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  to  have  been  planted  to  such  commodity  in  such  year, 
but  only  if  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  farm  notifies  the 
county  committee  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  commodity  of  his 
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desire  to  preserve  such  allotment.  This  section  shall  not 
he  applicable  to  any  form  on  which  no  acreage  of  the  com¬ 
modity  was  planted  for  four  successive  years  or  in  any  case 
in  which  the  amount  of  the  commodity  required  to  he  stored 
to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  penalty  has  been  reduced 
because  the  allotment  was  not  fully  planted.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  the  allotment  to  any  other  farm 
of  the  acreage  with  respect  to  which  notice  is  given  under 
this  section .” 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
laio,  and  in  lieu  of  corn  acreage  allotments  for  1956  (which 
shall  be  inoperative  for  1956),  the  Secretary  shall  require 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  corn,  that 
the  producer  agree  to  devote  an  acreage  of  cropland  (tilled 
in  normal  rotation),  at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either 
the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  such  producer's  farm 
base  acreage  for  corn.  The  producer  by  electing  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  underplanting  his 
farm  base  acreage  for  corn,  and  otherwise  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  section  203  hereof,  shall  earn  a  payment 
under  subtitle  A  of  this  title.  The  producer  by  electing  to 
participate  in  the  conservation  reserve  program  and  other¬ 
wise  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  207  hereof 
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shall  earn  a  conservation  reserve  'payment  under  subtitle 
B  of  this  title. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  of  corn  in  1956  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price-support  program  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent 
crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price 
support  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a  price- 
support  program  as  provided  in  this  subsection  (c),  no 
acreage  allotment  of  corn  shall  be  established  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any 
farm,  with  respect  to  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops,  and 
price  support  made  available  for  such  crops  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  will  assist  producers  in  marketing  corn  in  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn. 

(d)  The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye, 
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respectively,  shall  be  supported  in  any  area  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  during  1956  at  a  price  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support 
price  of  corn  in  such  area  as  the  feed  value  equivalents  of 
such  grains  bear  to  the  feed  value  of  corn:  Provided,  That 
(1)  the  support  price  in  any  area  for  the  1956  crop  of  any 
such  commodity  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  support  price 
therefor  announced  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  the  producers  of  such  commodities,  to  be 
eligible  for  price  support,  shall  have  (a)  entered  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Secretary  to  place  into  the  acreage  reserve  or 
the  conservation  reserve  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres  of 
grain  sorghums,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  equivalent  to  15 
per  centum  of  the  average  number  of  acres  devoted  to 
production  of  such  commodities,  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  and  (b)  planted  an  acreage  of  such  commodities  not 
exceeding  the  average  acreage,  planted  to  such  commodities 
on  the  farm  during  the  preceding  three  years.  After  1956 
the  support  level  on  any  such  crop  shall  be  95  per  centum 
of  the  support  level  established  for  corn  in  the  commercial 
area,  with  such  adjustments  on  price  support  levels  for  each 
such  grain  as  determined  by  the  feed  equivalent  that  such 
grain  bears  to  the  feed  value  of  corn. 
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TITLE  V—RICE 

Sec.  501.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  hy  changing 
the  designation  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “ TITLE 
III— PARITY  PAYMENTS,  CONSUMER  SAFE¬ 
GUARDS,  MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND  RICE 
CERTIFICATES” ;  (2)  hy  changing  the  designation 
of  subtitle  D  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “ Subtitle  E — 
Miscellaneous  Provisions  and  Appropriations” ; 
and  (3)  hy  inserting  after  subtitle  C  a  new  subtitle  D,  as 
follows: 

“ Subtitle  D — Rice  Certificates 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from  producer  to 
consumer  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  small  quantity  of  rice  which  does  not  move 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  affects  such  commerce. 
In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  rice  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  to  assure  consumers 
an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  rice  at  fair  prices  it  is 
necessary  to  regulate  all  commerce  in  rice  in  th$  manner 
provided  in  this  subtitle.  These  findings  are  supplemental 
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to  and  in  addition  to  the  findings  contained  in  section  351 
of  this  Act. 

“ EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  TERMINATION 

“ Sec  380b.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  unless  ex¬ 
tended  by  law,  shall  apply  only  to  the  crops  of  rice  harvested 
in  1956  and  1957.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  1957  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956, 
including  any  acreage  allotted  under  section  353  (c)  (5) 
of  this  Act,  and  such  1957  national  allotment  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that  they 
shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted  in  1956. 

“rice  primary  market  quota 

“Sec.  380c.  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  primary 
market  quota  for  rice  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
the  next  calendar  year,  except  that  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  1956  such  determination  and  proclamation  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  The  primary  market  quota  shall 
be  the  number  of  hundredweights  of  rice  (on  a  rough  rice 
basis)  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  consumed 
in  the  United  States  (including  its  Territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions  and  the  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Pico )  or  ex¬ 
ported  to  Cuba,  during  such  marketing  year.  In  making 
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1  this  determination  the  Secretory  shall  consider  the  historical 

2  consumption  in  these  markets  of  rice  produced,  in  the  United, 

3  States  and,  any  expected  enlargement  in  such  consumption 
4-  predicated,  upon  population  trends,  increased  per  capita  con- 

5  sumption,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

6  “ APPORTIONMENT  OF  PRIMARY  MARKET  QUOTA 

1  “Sec.  380d.  (a)  The  primary  market  quota  for  rice 

8  shall  he  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several 

9  States  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  in 

10  each  State  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 

11  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  ( or  in  the  case  of  the 

12  apportionment  for  1957,  during  the  two  years  preceding  such 

13  year)  multiplied  by  the  acreage  allotment  of  such  State  for 

14  such  year.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
1^  this  subsection,  the  primary  market  quota  for  rice  shall  be 
40  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  for 

the  marketing  year  beginning  in  1956  on  the  basis  of  the  1955 
40  production  of  rice  in  each  State. 

49  ‘Y b)  The  State  primary  market  quota  shall  be  appor- 
20  tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  acre- 
24  age  allotment  established  for  each  farm  multiplied  by  the 
22  normal  yield  per  acre  for  the  farm. 

“REVIEW  OF  PRIMAtY  MARKET  QUOTA 
^4  “Sec.  380e.  Notice  of  the  primary  market  quota  shall 
be  mailed  to  the  operator  of  the  farm  to  which  such  quota 
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applies.  The  farm  operator  may  have  such  quota  reviewed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  363  to  368, 
inclusive,  of  this  Act. 

“ PRICE  SUPPORT 

“Sec.  380f.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  price 
support  available  to  cooperators  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations  on  the  1956  crop  of  rice  at  55  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  market¬ 
ing  year  and  on  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops  of  rice  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  50  percentum  or  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  not  discourage  or  prevent  the  exportation  of  rice 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

“(b)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  shall  not  apply  to  price  support  made  available  on 
rice  of  the  1956  and  1957  crops,  but  all  the  other  provisions 
of  such  Act,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  subtitle, 
shall  apply  to  price  support  operations  carried  out  under  this 
section. 

“certificates 

“Sec.  380g.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
for  each  marketing  year  issue  certificates  to  cooperators  for 
a  quantity  of  rice  equal  to  the  primary  marketing  quota  for 
the  farm  for  such  marketing  year,  but  not  exceeding  the 
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normal  yield  of  l he  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the  farm.  The 
certificate  shall  have  the  value  specified  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

“(b)  The  landlord,  tenants,  and,  sharecroppers  on  the 
farm  shall  share  in  the  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  the 
farm  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  share  in  the  rice  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  therefrom. 

“(c)  The  provisions  of  section  385  of  this  Act  shall 
be  applicable  to  certificates  issued  to  producers  under  this 
section. 

“(d)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  issue 
and  sell  certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
rough  rice  or  the  importing  of  processed  rice.  Each  such 
certificate  shall  be  sold  for  am  amount  equal  to  the  value 
thereof,  as  specified  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

“(e)  The  value  of  each  certificate  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued  and  the  level  of 
price  support  for  rice  which  is  in  effect  during  such  market¬ 
ing  year,  calculated  to  the  nearest  cent,  multiplied  by  the 
quantity  of  rice  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued.  Any  cer¬ 
tificates  not  used  to  cover  the  processing  of  rice  or  the  im¬ 
portation  of  processed  rice  pursuant  to  sections  380k  and 
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3801  of  this  Act  shall  he  redeemed  hy  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  the  value  thereof. 

“ INVENTORY  ADJUSTMENT  PAYMENTS 

“Sec.  3 8 Oh.  To  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  price 
support  program  currently  in  effect  to  the  program  provided 
for  in  this  subtitle,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
make  inventory  adjustment  payments  to  all  persons  owning 
rough  rice  located  in  the  continental  United  States  as  of 
July  31,  1956,  in  amounts  equal  to  35  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  of  rice  as  of  August  1,  1956,  multiplied  hy  the 
quantities  of  such  rough  rice:  Provided,  however,  That  such 
payments  shall  not  he  made  ivith  respect  to  rice  of  the  1956 
crop,  imported  rice,  or  rice  acquired  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  make  payment 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  expenditures  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

“ RICE  SET-ASIDE 

“Sec.  380i.  All  rough  and  processed  rice  in  the  in¬ 
ventories  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  sixty  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  1956  marketing  year,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty  million  hundredweight  of  rough  rice  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  in  processed  rice  may  he  transferred  to  and  be  made 
a  part  of  the  commodity  set-aside  of  rice  established  pursuant 
to  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 
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“exemptions 

“Sec.  380 j.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  not 
apply  to  nonirrigated  rice  produced  on  any  farm  on  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  nonirrigated  rice  does  not  exceed 
three  acres  or  to  rice  produced  in  Puerto  Rico ,  or  Hawaii. 

“ PROCESSING  RESTRICTIONS 

“Sec.  380k.  (a)  Each  person  who  on  or  after  August 
1,  1956,  engages  in  the  processing  of  rough  rice  in  the 
United  States  shall,  upon  processing  any  quantity  of  rough 
rice,  acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  380g  of  this 
Act  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  such  quantity  of  rough 
rice. 

“(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  processing  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
Hawaii  of  rough  rice  grown  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii, 
respectively. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  to 
any  country  other  than  Cuba  of  any  processed  rice  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  certificates  were  acquired  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  section 
3801,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the 
exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates 
for  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

“ IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

“Sec.  3801.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after  August  1, 
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1956 ,  imports  processed  rice  into  the  United  States  shall 
acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  380g  of  this  Act 
covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

“regulations 

“Sec.  380m.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  issuance ,  redemption,  acquisition,  use,  transfer, 
and  disposition  of  certificates  hereunder. 

“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  380n.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to 
violate,  or  who  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any 
of  the  provisions  of  sections  380k  or  3801  of  this  Act,  or 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  provisions,  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum 
equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

“ REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

“Sec.  380o.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  except  rice  producers,  who 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that  any 
such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record 
as  required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report  or 
record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
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conviction  thereof  shall  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

11  (h)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (h)  of  the  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  rice  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle. 

“ DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.  380 p.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

“(a)  ‘ cooper ator’  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

“(b)  ‘ processing  of  rough  rice1  means  subjecting 
rough  rice  for  the  first  time  to  any  process  which  re¬ 
moves  the  husk  or  hull  from  the  rice  and  results  in  the 
production  of  processed  rice. 

“(c)  ‘ processed  rice ’  means  any  rice  from  which 
the  husk  or  hull  has  been  removed  and  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to — 

“( 1)  whole  grain  rice, 

“(2)  second  head  milled  rice, 

“(3)  screenings  milled  rice, 

“(4)  brewers  milled  rice, 

“(5)  undermilled  rice  or  unpolished  rice, 

“(6)  brown  rice, 

“(7)  converted  rice,  malekized  rice  or  par¬ 


boiled  rice,  and 

“(8)  vitamized  rice  or  enriched  rice. 
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“(d)  ‘ United  States’  means  the  several  States,  the 
Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska ,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Pico. 

“(e)  ‘ exporter ’  means  the  consignor  named  in  the 
bill  of  lading  under  which  the  processed  rice  is  exported: 

Provided,  however,  That  any  other  person  may  be  con- 

\ 

sidered  to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill 
of  lading  waives  his  claim  in  favor  of  such  other  person. 

“(f)  ‘ rough  rice  equivalent ’  means  the  quantity  of  rough 
rice  normally  used  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture)  in  the  production  of  a  particular  quantity  of  proc¬ 
essed  rice,  but  shall  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of 
rough  rice  for  each  sixty-eight  pounds  of  processed  rice. 

“(g)  ‘import’  means  to  enter,  or  withdraw  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption.” 

TITLE  VI— FORESTRY  PROVISIONS 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR  TREE  PLANTING  AND 

REFORESTATION 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  building  up  and  maintaining  a  level  of  timber  growing 
stocks  adequate  to  meet  the  Nation’s  domestic  needs  for  a 
dependable  future  supply  of  industrial  wood  is  essential  to 
the  public  welfare  and  security;  that  utilizing  the  more  than 
fifty  million  acres  of  idle  non-F ederal  and  Federal  lands  for 
this  purpose  would  not  only  add  to  the  economic  strength 
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of  the  Nation,  hut  also  bring  increased  public  benefits  from, 
other  values  associated  with  forest  cover;  and  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  order  to  encourage,  promote,  and  assure  fully  adequate 
future  resources  of  readily  available  timber  should  assist  the 
States  in  undertaking  needed  programs  of  tree  planting. 

(b)  Any  State  forester  or  equivalent  State  official 
may  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  plan  for  forest 
land  tree  planting  and  reforestation  for  the  purpose  of  effect¬ 
ing  the  policy  hereinbefore  stated. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  approved 
the  plan,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  assist  the 
State  in  carrying  out  such  plan,  which  assistance  may  in- 

t 

elude  giving  of  advice  and  technical  assistance  and  fur¬ 
nishing  financial  contributions:  Provided,  That,  for  the 
non-F  ederal  forest  land  tree  planting  and  reforestation,  the 
financial  contribution  expended  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  during  any  fiscal  year  to  assist  the  State  to  carry  out 
the  plan  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
for  the  same  purposes  during  the  same  fiscal  year,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  financial 
contributions  on  the  certificate  of  the  State  official  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  plan  as  to  the  amount  of  expend¬ 
itures  made  by  the  State. 

(d)  In-  any  plan  that  coordinates  forest  lands  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  any  Federal  agency  other  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture ,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  obtain 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Federal  agency  having 
jurisdiction  and  the  appropriate  State  forester  in  the  approval 
and  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this 
section,  such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS;  PRICE  REPORTING;  RESEARCH 

Sec.  602.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  improving  the  man- 

♦ 

agement  and  use  of  forest  resources  and  in  order  to  provide 
farmers  and  other  owners  of  small  forest  properties  with 
current  information  on  markets  and  prices  and  to  aid  them 
in  more  efficiently  and  profitably  marketing  forest  products, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 

4 

rected  to  establish  a  price  reporting  service  for  basic  forest 
products,  including  but  not  limited  to  standing  timber  and 
cut  forest  products  such  as  sawlogs  and  pulpwood. 

(b)  The  price  reports  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  as  to  such  species,  grades,  sizes, 
and  other  detail,  and  shall  be  made  at  such  intervals,  but  at 
least  quarterly,  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  reports  shall 
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be  by  State  or  forest  regions  or  by  such  other  areas  as  the 
Secretary  considers  advisable,  and  may,  in  his  discretion, 
be  made  as  to  one  or  more  areas  in  advance  of  other  areas. 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  gathering  of  price  informa¬ 
tion  and,  the  dissemination  thereof,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  foresters  or  other  appropriate 
State  officials  or  agencies,  as  well  as  with  private  agencies, 
and  under  such  conditions  and  terms  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  a  study  of 
price  trends  and  relationships  for  basic  forest  products  such 
as  sawlogs  and  pulpwood  and  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress. 

(e)  In  the  conduct  of  research  activities  under  the  Act 
of  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.  699),  and  the  Act  of  August  14, 
1946,  title  II  (60  Stat.  1087),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  directed  to  conduct  and  stimulate  research  and  investiga¬ 
tions  aimed  at  developing  and  demonstrating  standards  of 
quality,  collecting  and  disseminating  useful  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  developing  methods  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  marketing  and  distribution  processes  for  forest  products  as 
a  means  of  increasing  returns  to  farmers  and  other  owners  of 
forest  properties. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  issue 
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such  regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

SURVEY  OF  EXISTING  SYSTEM  OF  GRADING  MEAT 

Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  existing  systems 
of  grading  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  such  systems  serve  the  best  interests  of 
both  consumers,  processors,  and  producers.  In  making  such 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  problems 
of  consumers,  processors,  and  producers  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of  such  study  he 
shall  use  the  services  and  facilities  of  land  grant  colleges 
wherever  practicable.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of  his 
study  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for  improvement  in  such  systems. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program.” 
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Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  5,  1955. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  March  19,  1956. 

Attest:  EELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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SUMMARY  OF  H.R.  12 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  March  19,  1956 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) 


TITLE  I— PRICE  SUPPORT 
Domestic  Parity  Plan  for  Wheat 


Section  101  gives  the  Secretary  discretionary  authority  to  place 
into  effect  a  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  for  the  1957  and  subsequent 
crops  if  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  favor 
such  plan  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas.  Under  such  plan,  a  domestic 
food  quota  for  wheat  would  be  determined  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  each  marketing  year.  Such  domestic  food  quota  would  be  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  as  human  food  in  the  continental  United  States  during  such  mar¬ 
keting  year.  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less  small  reserves 
at  national  and  state  levels,  would  be  apportioned  to  States  and  counties 
on  the  basih  of  the  total  production  of  wheat  during  the  preceding  10 
years  with  adjustments  for  adverse  weather  and  trends  in  production. 

The  one  percent  national  reserve  would  be  placed  in  those  counties  need¬ 
ing  additional  acreage  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  areas  coming  into  wheat 
production.  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  would  be~aprpor- 
tioned  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat  was  seeded  for 
the  production  of  wheat  during  any  one  of  the  10  preceding  calendar 
years,  on  the  basis  op  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
during  such  10-year  period.  The  3  percent  State  reserve  would  be  used 
to  adjust  farm  quotas  which  appeared  inequitable  on  the  basis  of  till¬ 
able  acres,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil  and  topography. 

Marketing  certificates  would  be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  domestic  food  quota  established  for  the  farm.  The 
value  of  the  certificates  would  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
estimated  parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  authorized 
to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certificates  and  to  operate  pools  for  this 
purpose . 

Each  person  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products, 
or  importing  food  products  made  from  wheat,  would  be  required  to  acquire 
certificates  to  cover  the  quantity  of  wheat  involved. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  any  food  product  containing  wheat  with 
respect  to  which  certificates  have  been  acquired,  the  exporter  would 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity 
of  wheat  exported. 


Any  unused  certificates  would  be  required  to  be  redeemed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  their  value. 

The  Secretary  could  increase  or  suspend  the  domestic  food  quota 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  or  of  a  material  increase  in  the 
demand  for  wheat. 

Whenever  a  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  is  in  effect,  price  support 
will  be  available  to  cooperators  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  opera¬ 
tions  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  after  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  factors:  (l)  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in 
relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the  price  levels  at  which  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains 
in  relation  to  wheat,  (3)  the  provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  (U)  foreign 
trade  policies  of  free  wheat  exporting  countries,  and  (5)  other  factors 
affecting  international  trade  in  wheat  including  exchange  rates  and 
currency  regulations. 

The  producer  could  be  required  to  comply  with  acreage  allotments, 
production  goals,  and  marketing  practices  (excluding  marketing  quotas), 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  and  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  . 


Cottonseed  and  Soybeans 


Section  102  provides  that  whenever  the  price  of  either  cottonseed 
or  soybeans  is  supported,  the  price  of  the  other  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause  them  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  on  the  market. 

Standard;  Grade  for  Cotton 


Section  103  repeals  the  special  provision  of  law  designating 
Middling  7/8-inch  cotton  as  the  standard  grade  for  parity  calculations 
and  price  support  and  would  result  in  the  average  grade  and  quality 
being  utilized  for  such  purposes  as  in  the  case  of  other  commodities. 

Dairy  Products 


Section  lOlj.  provides  for  price  support  for  whole  milk,  butterfat, 
and  the  products  of  such  commodities  at  not  less  than  80  per  centum 
nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  parity,  and  provides  for  using  a  parity 
equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  based  on  the  30-month  period  July 
I9I16  to  December  19b8,  both  inclusive.  The  basis  provided  in  the  bill 
for  computing  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  would  result 
in  computing  the  parity  equivalent  of  manufactued  milk  at  88  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  for  all  milk  sold  wholesale  by  farmers,  instead  of 
computing  it  at  33.3  per  centum  of  parity  price  for  all  milk  sold  as 
the  Secretary  is  now  doing  as  a  result  of  using  the  most  recent  ten- 
year  period. 
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School  Milk  and  Brucellosis  Programs 


Section  105  extends  the  special  school  milk  program  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  years,  provides  increased  funds  for  the  program,  and  expands  the 
program.  The  funds  authorized  are  as  follows:  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1956,  and  $75*000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957 
and  1953.  The  program  is  expanded  to  include  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions,  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  underprivileged 
children  on  a  public  welfare  or  charitable  basis. 

This  section  also  extends  the  brucellosis  eradication  program 
for  two  additional  years  and  provides  increased  funds  for  that  program. 
The  funds  authorized  are  as  follows:  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1956,  and  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1953. 

This  section  also  extends  for  two  additional  years  the  authority 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  donate  dairy  products  to 
Veterans'  Hospitals  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

Parity  Formula 

Section  106  requires  the  Secretary  in  the  case  of  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  to  use  the  old  parity  price  computed  on  the  1910-191U  base 
period,  or  the  modernized  parity,  whichever  is  higher.  This  section 
also  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  possible  methods 
of  improving  the  parity  formula  and  report  thereon  within  six  months 
after  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Limitation  on  Price  Support 

Section  107  places  a  limit  of  $100,000  on  the  amount  of  price 
support  which  any  person  may  receive  for  any  year. 

Processor  Certification 

Section  108  requires  that  whenever  any  price  support  or  surplus 
removal  operation  for  any  agricultural  commodity  is  carried  out  through 
purchases  from  processors,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the  pro¬ 
cessor  a  certification  that  the  price  received  by  the  producer  for 
the  agricultural  commodity  involved  was  not  less  than  the  support 
price,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  support  price,  a  fair  price  announced 
by  the  Secretary. 

Effective  Date 

Section  109  makes  Title  I  of  the  bill  effective  with  the  1956 

crop. 
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TITLE  II — SOIL  BANK  ACT 


Short  Title 


Section  201  provides  that  Title  II  of  the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Soil  Bank  Act." 

i 

I 

Declaration  of  Policy 

Section  202  establishes  a  policy  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  carry  out  a  Soil  Bank  Program. 

Acreage  Reserve  Program 

Section  203  directs  the  Secretary  to  compensate  producers  for 
voluntarily  reducing  their  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1959  crops  of  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  rice,  flue-cured  tobacco,  burley  tobacco,  Maryland 
tobacco,  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Virginia  sun-cured 
tobacco,  cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51,  52,  54  and  55*  and  Ohio  cigar 
filler  tobacco  types  42,  43  and  44.  To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation, 
the  producer  is  required  to  reduce  his  acreage  of  the  commodity  below  his 
farm  acreage  allotment,  or  in  the  case  of  corn,  below  his  farm  acreage 
allotment  or  base  acreage,  whichever  is  in  effect.  A  base  acreage,  on 
the  basis  of  a  total  base  acreage  of  51*000,000  acres,  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  producers  in  the  commercial  corn  area  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  1956,  and  for  subse¬ 
quent  years  in  which  the  acreage  reserve  program  is  in  effect  if  pro¬ 
ducers  in  a  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  discontinuing  acreage  allotments 
on  corn  and  price  support  on  corn  at  such  level  as  will  assist  producers 
in  marketing  their  corn  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade  but  not  encourage 
the  uneconomic  production  of  corn. 

Under  the  acreage  reserve  program,  the  producer  is  required  to 
specifically  designate  his  reserve  acreage  and  not  to  harvest  any  crop 
from  or  graze  the  reserve  acreage  unless  the  Secretary  after  certifi¬ 
cation  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  to  alleviate  hardship  caused  by  severe  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  share¬ 
croppers  including  provision  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
in  the  certificates  issued  for  participation  in  the  program,  the 
tenant's  or  sharecropper's  share  on  acreage  previously  cultivated  by 
him  not  to  be  less  than  his  share  of  the  crop  under  his  agreement  with 
the  landlord.  The  producer  is  required  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary  covering  the  producer's  obligations  under  the  program 
which  shall  provide  that  if  the  producer  violates  the  contract  and 
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the  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  warrant  termination 
of  the  contract  he  shall  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments  under 
the  contract,  refund  all  payments  theretofore  received,  ana  forfeit  such 
price  support  benefits  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  If  the  violation 
is  of  such  nature  as  not  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  the 
producer  is  required  to  accept  such  payment  adjustments  and  forfeit  such 
price  support  benefits  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Section  204  directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  national  reserve 
acreage  goal  for  each  of  the  crops  and  to  establish  the  limit  within 
which  individual  farms  may  participate  in  a  manner  which  is  reasonably- 
calculated  to  achieve  the  national  acreage  goal  and  give  producers  a 
fair  and  equitable  opportunity  to  participate. 

Section  205  provides  that  compensation  of  producers  for  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
certificates  redeemable  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  cash  or  in 
the  commodity  at  the  option  of  the  producer  in  the  case  of  certificates 
issued  with  respect  to  grains.  If  the  certificate  is  redeemed  in  grains, 
such  grains  shall  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  such  levels  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  will  not  materially  impair  the  market  price  for  such  grain  yet 
will,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  encourage  acceptance  of  payment 
in  grains  in  lieu  of  cash.  Redemptions  of  certificates  in  the  commodity 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  such  quantities  of  such 
commodities  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  what  'would  have  been  produced  on  the  acreage  withheld  from  production. 

The  amount  of  compensation  to  producers  would  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  at  such  rates  as  would  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  withdrawn  from  production  and  with  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  achieve  the  reserve  acreage  goal.  The  rates  of 
payment  are  to  be  such  as  to  encourage  producers  to  participate  in  the 
program  for  more  than  one  year. 

The  total  compensation  which  may  be  paid  producers  for  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  with  respect  to  any  year's  crops  is 
limited  to  $750,000,000. 

The  compensation  paid  any  producer  with  respect  to  land  in  any 
one  State  in  any  year  is  limited  to  $25,000. 

Section  206  provides  that  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve 
program  by  a  producer  shall  not  reduce  his  future  acreage  allotments 
and  quotas. 
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Conservation  Reserve  Program 


Section  207  sets  forth  terms  and  conditions  required  to  be  covered 
in  the  contracts  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  and  producers  under 
the  conservation  reserve  program.  The  minimum  contract  period  would  be 
three  /ears. 

Under  the  contract  the  producer  would  agree: 

(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the  contract  period  a  specifi- 
call/  designated  acreage  on  the  farm  in  protective  vegetative  cover 
(such  as  grass  and  trees),  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil, 
water,  wildlife,  or  forest  conserving  uses,  the  acreage  so  designated 
to  be  land  regularly  used  for  production  of  crops,  including  crops 
which  do  not  require  annual  tillage  such  as  tame  ha/,  alfalfa,  and 
clove rs . 

(2)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain 
idle  for  the  contract  period  an  acreage  equal  to  the  normal  acreage  on 
the  farm  devoted  to  such  uses  or  allowed  to  remain  idle. 

(3)  Not  to  harvest  an/  crop  from  the  land  established  in  pro¬ 
tective  cover  excepting  timber  or  other  products  which  do  not  increase 
supplies  of  feed  for  domestic  animals. 

(Ii)  Not  to  pasture  the  acreage  in  protective  cover  prior  to 
Januar/  1,  195>9,  or  such  later  date  as  prescribed  in  the  contract, 
except  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretar/  after  certification  b/ 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  a  need  for  grazing  to  alleviate  damage, 
hardship  or  disaster  caused  b/  severe  flood,  drought,  or  other  natural 
disaster;  and  not  to  pasture  such  acreage  for  the  remainder  of  the 
contract  period  except  in  accordance  with  sound  pasture  management. 

(5)  Not  to  adopt  an/  practice  or  use  of  the  land  specified  in 
the  contract  as  a  practice  or  use  tending  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
contract. 

(6)  In  the  event  of  a  substantial  violation  of  the  contract  at 
an/  stage  o^  the  contract  period  during  which  the  producer  has  control 
of  the  farm  sufficient  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  for¬ 
feit  further  payment  and  grants  and  refund  payments  and  grants  received 
during  the  crop  /ear  in  which  the  violation  occurred,  and  to  forfeit 

or  refund  such  price  support  benefits  during  the  crop  /ear  in  which 
the  violation  occurred,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appro¬ 
priate;  and  in  the  event  of  a  violation  not  sufficient  to  require  termi¬ 
nation,  to  accept  such  payment  adjustments,  and  forfeit  such  price 
support  benefits,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 
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(7)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable 
and  includes  in  the  contract,  including  provisions  for  the  control  of 
noxious  weeds. 

The  Secretary  would  agree  under  the  contract 

(1)  to  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (including  labor)  of  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  protective  cover  or  other  authorized  use  on  the 
designated  acreage  as  he  determined  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  not  to  exceed  a  mtximum  for  the  county  or  area 
where  the  farm  was  located;  and 

(2)  to  make  an  annual  payment  for  the  term  of  the  contract  to 

the  producer  who  fulfills  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  This  payment 
would  represent  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  on  the  land  in  protective 
cover  or  other  authorized  use,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of 
the  land  for  producing  commodities  customarily  grown  on  such  kind  of 
land  in  the  area,  the  prevailing  rates  of  cash  rentals  in  the  areas, 
necessary  incentive  to  obtain  contracts,  and  other  appropriate  factors. 

No  annual  payment  to  any  person  with  respect  to  land  in  any  one  State 
could  exceed  $7,500. 

Advertising  and  bid  procedures  could  be  used  in  determining  the 
lands  in  any  area  to  be  covered  by  contracts. 

The  Secretary  could  not  terminate  a  contract  unless  he  determined 
that  the  nature  of  the  violation  was  such  as  to  defeat  or  substantially 
impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract.  Before  termination  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  give  written  notice  to  the  producer  who  would  have  the 
opportunity  within  30  days  after  the  mailing  or  serving  of  the  notice 
to  show  cause  why  the  contract  should  not  be  terminated.  A  hearing, 
formal  or  informal  as  determined  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  would  be  held  to  determine  whether  to  terminate  the  contract. 

If  termination  was  determined,  the  producer  would  receive  written 
notice  thereof  and  would  have  90  days  after  the  mailing  or  service 
of  the  notice  to  appeal  to  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  for  a  de  novo  determination  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  judi¬ 
cial  relief  with  respect  thereto.  The  Secretary's  determination  on 
termination  would  become  final  and  conclusive  if  the  farmer  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  the  30-day  period 
or  for  appeal  to  the  court  within  the  90-day  period. 

Section  203  provides  for  the  annual  national  conservation  reserve 
goal  and  its  distribution  among  States  and  major  crop  production  regions. 
The  national  goal  xrould  be  proclaimed  each  year  not  later  than  February  1. 
Such  goal  would  represent  that  percentage  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  would  be  practicable  to  cover  by  contracts  during  such  year  of 
the  number  of  acres  by  which  (l)  the  acreage  needed  for  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  during  the  preceding  year,  plus  any  acreage 
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then  in  the  acreage  or  conservation  reserve  program  or  retired  from 
production  because  of  acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota  programs, 
exceeds  (2)  the  acreage  needed  during  the  .year  for  which  the  deter¬ 
mination  is  made  for  the  production  of  commodities  for  domestic  and 
export  use  and  for  adequate  carry-over  allowances.  The  1956  national 
goal  would  be  determined  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

The  national  goal  would  be  distributed  among  States  and  major 
crop  production  regions  with  due  regaiid  to  the  need  for  flood  control, 
drought  control,  and  other  conservation  benefits;  the  desires  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  particular  States  or  regions  to  participate;  diversion  of 
acreage  under  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs;  and 
the  need  to  assume  adequate  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  crops  not  in  surplus  and  to  discourage  the  production  of  those 
in  surplus. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  report  annually  to  Congress 
the  scope  of  the  program  for  that  year  and  the  basis  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  such  progrm  in  the  various  States  and  major  crop  production 
regions. 

Section  209  provides  that  contracts  may  be  entered  into  during 
the  five  .years  1956  through  I960. 

The  maximum  contract  period  would  be  10  years  except  that  con¬ 
tracts  for  tree  cover  could  extend  for  15  years. 

The  Secretary  could  not  enter  into  contracts  calling  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  (including  the  cost  of  materials  and  services  fur¬ 
nished  to  producers)  in  excess  of  $1450,000,000  in  any  calendar  year. 

Section  210  authorizes  the  termination  of  any  contract  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determined  that 
such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  modification  of  contracts  previously  entered  into  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  desirable  to  facilitate  the  practical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

Section  211  contains  authority  to  make  conservation  materials 
and  services  available  to  farmers  under  the  conservation  reserve 
program.  The  Secretary  could  produce  as  well  as  purchase  such 
materials  and  services  under  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  reimburse  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  agency  for  materials  or  services  furnished  by 
such  agency  and  to  pay  expenses  necessary  in  making  such  materials 
and  services  available,  including  costs  incident  to  the  delivery, 
application,  or  installation  of  the  materials  and  services. 
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Authority  would  be  provided  to  use  regular  dealers  in  the 
of  conservation  materials  and  services  and  to  make  payments  to 


furnishing 
such  dealers 


in  advance  of  determination  of  performance  by  producers.  If  the  Secretary 
determined  it  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  producers  and 
the  Government,  fair  prices  for  furnishing  such  materials  and  services 
could  be  established. 


Section  212  provides  that  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  any  farm  would 
not  be  decreased  during  the  term  of  any  contract  for  the  purposes  of  deter¬ 
mining  acreage  allotments  ana  marketing  quotas  by  reason  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  protective  cover  or  other  use  of  land  covered  by  contract  under 
the  conservation  reserve  program.  The  acreage  determined  lo  have  been 
diverted  from  the  production  of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  or  marketing  quotas  in  order  to  carry  out  a  contract  entered  into 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program  would  be  considered  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  the  commodity  for  the  purposes  of  deter¬ 
mining  future  State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 

Section  213  directs  the  Secretary  to  take  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  such 
provision  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  forced  off  the 
farm. 


Section  214  provides  that  the  conservation  reserve 
applicable  to  the  continental  United  States,  and  may  be 
Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 


program  shall  be 
extended,  if  the 
to  nlaska,  Hawaii, 


General  Provisions  Applicable  to  Both  Programs 


Section  215  requires  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  payment  under 
either  the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve  program  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  comply  with  all  farm  acreage  allotments  established  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193&,  except  that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the 
wheat  acreage  must  not  exceed  the  larger  of  tne  farm  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  or  fifteen  acres,  and  in  the  case  of  corn,  the  corn  acreage  must  not 
exceed  the  base  acreage. 


Section  216  would  prohibit  the  reapporoionment  or  allotment  to  any 
other  farm  of  any  acreage  diverted  from  the  proauction  of  any  commodity 
by  reason  of  participation  in  either  the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation 
reserve  program. 


Section  217  provides  that  payment  of  compensation  authorized  under 
the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve  program  could  be  made  upon  the 
basis  of  the  claimant's  certification  that  he  has  complied  with  all  require¬ 
ments  of  the  program. 


Section  21.3  directs  the  Secretary  in  administering  the  programs  in 
the  continental  United  States  to  use  the  community,  county,  and  State  com¬ 


mittees  established  under  the 


Soil  Conservation  and  Uomestic  Allotment  Act. 
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Section  219  directs  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  districts,  State  foresters,  land-grant  colleges  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  State  agencies  in  formulating  at  the  State  and  county  levels 
the  conservation  aspects  of  the  programs.  He  would  be  required  also 
to  utilize,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  technical  resources  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  land-grant  colleges,  State 
foresters,  and  other  appropriate  technical  services  to  assure  coordina¬ 
tion  of  conservation  activities  and  a  solid  technical  foundation  for 
the  program. 

Section  220  would  require  the  Secretary  to  utilize  as  fully  as 
practicable  land  use  capability  data  in  carrying  out  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  and  conservation  reserve  programs;  and  to  carry  forward  to  com¬ 
pletion  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  basic  land  inventory  of  the  Nation. 

Section  221  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  finance  the  Soil  Bank  program  until 
February  1,  1957*  Appropriations  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program  after  February  1,  1957* 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  transfer  funds  to  agencies 
of  the  Federal  or  State  governments  who  are  requested  to  cooperate  or 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  program  and  for  technical  assistance  in 
connection  therewith.  Such  payments  could  be  made  in  advance  of  the 
time  that  the  agency  renders  such  assistance. 

Section  222  provides  that  the  facts  constituting  the  basis  for 
any  payment  or  compensation  under  the  Soil  Bank  program,  or  the  amount 
thereof,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  It  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  provide  to  whom  payments  or  compensation  may  be  made 
in  case  of  the  death,  incompetency,  or  disappearance  of  any  producer 
entitled  thereto,  or  in  case  of  succession  in  interest  of  any  producer 
so  entitled. 

Section  223  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  deny  any  producer  all 
or  any  part  of  the  benefits  under  the  Soil  3ank  program  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  (l)  the  producer  has  displaced  any  tenant  or 
sharecropper,  or  reduced  the  acreage  of  any  commodity  farmed  by  any 
tenant  or  sharecropper,  on  any  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  such  pro¬ 
ducer,  (2)  such  displacement  or  reduction  was  made  in  contemplation 
of,  or  on  account  of  participation  by  such  producer  in  either  the 
acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve  program,  and  (3)  such  dis¬ 
placement  or  consent  was  net  consented  to  by  the  tenant  or  share¬ 
cropper. 

Section  22h  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  program. 
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Section  225  prohibits  any  agency  of  the  United  States  from 
executing,  renewing,  or  extending  a  lease  beyond  its  earliest  termina¬ 
tion  or  cancellation  date  which  would  permit  the  lessee  to  produce  on 
the  leased  land  any  agricultural  commodity  (other  than  livestock  and 
livestock  products)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  surplus  supply; 
but  the  section  would  not  apply  to  lands  leased  to  persons  from  whom 
acquired  by  condemnation,  under  threat  of  condemnation,  or  to  lands  in 
wildlife  refuges  if  the  President  determines  that  application  of  the 
section  would  interfere  with  the  effective  administration  of  such 
wildlife  refuges,  or  to  lands  acquired  adjacent  to  flood-control 
reservoirs . 

Section  226  provides  that  beginning  with  the  1957  crops,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
for  any  commodity  that  the  producer  devote  a  portion  of  his  cropland 
to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the  conservation  program  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  percentage  determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  in  excess  of  V~> 
percent,  of  his  cropland  which  is  being  devoted  to  price-supported  com¬ 
modities.  The  foregoing  condition  of  eligibility  would  not  apply 
(l)  to  tung  nuts;  (2)  to  any  crop  in  any  year  in  which  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  as  a  result  of  a  referendum  conducted  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill;  or  (3)  to  any  farm  with  15  acres  or  less  devoted  to 
price -supported  commodities. 

This  section  also  provides  that,  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
otherwise  provide  by  regulation,  no  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
soil  bank  payment  if  the  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to  price-sup- 
ported  commodities  other  than  tung  nuts  on  any  farm  controlled  by 
such  producer  is  increased  to  an  acreage  greater  than  the  average 
devoted  to  such  crops  in  the  immediately  preceding  5  years. 

Section  227  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  farmers 
to  pool  their  rights  to  participate  jointly  in  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program  on  property  other  than  their  home  farms. 
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TITLE  III— SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 


Set-Aside 

Section  301  adds  250  million  bushels  of  corn  to  the  set-aside  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  and  increases 
the  quantities  of  cotton  and  wheat  in  the  set-aside  to  7,500,000  -  8,000,000 
bales  of  cotton  and  750,000,000  -  800,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Program  of  Orderly  Liquidation 

Section  302  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  Congress  within  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Act  a  detailed  program  for  the  disposition 
of  all  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  CCC  and  to  report  annually 
thereafter  on  operations  undertaken  to  dispose  of  such  stocks. 

Reestablishment  of  Historic  Share  of  World  Cotton  Market 


Section  303  directs  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  use  its  existing 
powers  and  authorities  to  reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair  historical 
share  of  the  world  market  for  U.  S.  cotton.  The  section  also  provides 
that  cotton  made  available  by  CCC  under  Section  102  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  shall  be  sold  at  competitive 
world  prices. 

Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton 

Section  304  would  include  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  1-11/16 
inches  or  longer  within  the  import  quota  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  for  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  1-1/8  inches 
and  longer,  and  (2)  directs  the  Secretary  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  use  their  existing  powers  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  a 
quantity  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  equal  to  the  quantity  which  was 
acquired  and  imported  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act. 

Section  32  Funds  Supplemented 

Section  305  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  500  million 
dollars,  free  of  the  existing  25$  limitation  on  the  expenditure  of  funds 
with  respect  to  any  one  commodity,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  further  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  32, 
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Transfer  of  Barter  Materials  to  Supplemental  Stockpile 


Section  306  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  of  materials  acquired  by  CCC  under  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  unless  such  materials  were  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile  or 
were  acquired  for  other  purposes,  and  authorizes  appropriations  to 
reimburse  CCC  for  the  value  of  any  materials  so  transferred.  This  section 
also  provides  that  strategic  materials  acquired  by  CCC  as  a  result  of 
barter  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  as  in  the  case  of  strategic  materials 
imported  for  the  national  stockpile. 

Surplus  Disposal  Administrator 

Section  307  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  agriculture  to  appoint  an 
Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal  Administrator  at  a  salary  rate  of  not 
exceeding  $15,000  per  annum. 

Payment  of  Ocean  Freight  on  Commodities  Donated 

Section  308  authorizes  the  payment  from  funds  available  under 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  of  ocean-freight  charges  on  commodities  delivered  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  Title  II  and  under  Section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  upon  a  determination  of 
the  President  that  such  payment  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation.  The  limitation  on  expenditures  under  Title  II  is 
increased  from  $300,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 

Commission  on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Commodities 

Section  309  establishes  a  commission  of  five  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  prepare  and  present 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  June  15,  1957,  recommendations  for 
increased  industrial  use  of  agricultural  products  not  needed  for  human 
or  animal  consumption. 

Donation  to  Federal  Penal  Institutions 


Section  310  authorizes  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  donate 
commodities  acquired  through  price  support  operations  to  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,  except  that  food  products  may 
not  be  given  institutions  in  which  food  service  is  provided  for 
inmates  on  a  fee,  contract,  or  concession  basis. 
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Commodities  Produced  on  New  Irrigation,  Drainage,  and  flood  Control 
Projects  Not  Eligible  for  Federal  Farm  Benefits 

Section  311  provides  that  for  a  period  of  3  years  after  enactment 
of  the  Act  no  crop  loan  or  Federal  farm  payment  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  an  agricultural  commodity  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus  supply,  grown  on  any  newly  irrigated  or 
drained  lands  within  a  Federal  project  hereafter  authorized,  unless 
such  lands  had  been  used  for  the  production  of  the  commodity  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Act.  Surplus  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by 
flood-control  projects  hereafter  authorized,  and  the  lands  so  reclaimed, 
will  be  ineligible  for  any  soil-bank  or  price-support  benefits  during 
such  three-year  period. 

Processing  on  donated  Commodities 

Section  312  amends  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  case 
of  food  commodities  donated  thereunder  to  pay  costs  of  processing 
such  food  commodities  into  a  form  suitable  for  home  or  institutional 
use. 
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TITUS  IV— MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 


Extension  of  Surrender  and  Rcap^ortionment 

Section  h01  extends  to  the  1956  and  1957  crops  of  wheat  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  33U (f )  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  whereby  wheat  producers  who  did  not  plant  all  their  1955  wheat 
allotments  could  release  the  unused  portion  of  the  allotment.  The 
amount  released  would  be  deducted  from  the  allotment  for  the  farm  from 
which  released,  and  would  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  county.  If  not  needed  in  the  county,  the 
county  committee  could  surrender  the  acreage  to  the  State  committee 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  "new"  farm  allotments.  In  establish¬ 
ing  future  allotments,  acreages  so  released  and  reapportioned  are 
credited  to  the  releasing  farms  rather  than  to  the  farms  to  which 
surrendered.  Provision  for  permanent  release  of  allotments  is  made. 

Exemption  from  Marketing  Penalties  of  ’Wheat  Producers  Who  Use  All  Their 

Wheat  on  the  Farm 


Section  1|02  exempts  from  wheat  marketing  quotas,  farms  using  their 
entire  wheat  crop  on  the  farm  for  food,  feed,  or  seed. 

Cotton  Acreage  Allotments  for  1957  and  1958 

Section  1;03  provides  that  the  national  marketing  quotas  for  cotton 
for  1957  and  1958  shall  not  be  less  than  the  number  of  bales  required 
to  provide  national  acreage  allotments  for  1957  and  1958  equal  to  the 
1956  national  acreage  allotments . 

Small  Farm  Allotments  for  Cotton 


Section  U0I4.  would,  for  1957  and  1958,  amend  section  3kh  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  100,000 
acres  (1,000  acres  of  which  is  earmarked  for  the  State  of  Nevada) 
to  be  used  to  assist  in  establishing  in  all  00 unties  minimum  farm 
allotments  of  four  acres  or  the  highest  acreage  planted  on  the  farm 
in  the  preceding  3  years,  whichever  is  smaller.  The  100,000  acres 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

Minimum  State  Acreage  Allotments  for  1956  Rice  Crop 

Section  I|05  would  amend  section  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  minimum  State  rice  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  1956  equal  to  85  percent  of  the  final  allotment  established 
for  1955*  Any  acreage  apportioned  to  farms  in  the  State  from  the  national 
reserve  acreage  would  be  included  in  determining  the  minimum  allotment. 
The  final  allotment  for  1955  would  include  the  State  allotment  originally 
determined  plus  the  increased  acreages  allotted  in  the  State  through 
legislation  enacted  after  State  allotments  were  originally  determined. 


In  States  having  county  allotments  the  increase  in  State  allotments 
would  be  apportioned  among  counties  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  allot¬ 
ment  had  theretofore  been  apportioned  among  counties,  but  without  regard 
to  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage 0 

Peanut  Marketing  Penalties 


Section  i;06  amends  359(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  effective  beginning  with  the  195(6  crop,  to  increase  the  market¬ 
ing  penalty  applicable  to  peanuts  .from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  peanut 
support  price  for  the  marketing  year# 

Section  hO?  amends  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  to  provide  (l)  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  percent  per 
annum  on  any  peanut  marketing  penalty  not  paid  when  due  by  the 
person  liable  for  the  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty,  and 
(2)  for  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  on  the  crop  of  peanuts 
with  respect  to  which  a  penalty  is  incurred  and  on  the  subsequent 
crops  of  peanuts  in  which  the  person  liable  for  payment  of  the 
penalty  has  an  interest  until  the  amount  of  marketing  penalty  on 
peanuts  is  paid. 


Increased  Acreage  Allotments  for  Virginia  and  Valencia  Type  Peanuts 

Section  U08  provides  that  in  any  State  in  which- the  acreage. - 
devoted  to  the  production  of  Virginia  or  Valencia  type  peanuts  for 
1956  or  any  subsequent  year  is  less  than,  ten  thousand  acres,  the 
Secretary  shall  increase  the  acreage  allotment  of  such  State  by 
50  per  centum,  if  processors  within  such  State  file  a  written 
statement  with  the  Secretary  of  their  intention  to  purchase  the 
peanuts  produced  on  such  additional  acreage  at  not  less  than  parity© 

Preservation  of  Unused  Acreage  Allotments 

Section  U09  would  provide  that  with  respect  to  the  19.56  and  sub¬ 
sequent  crops  of  any  commodity  for  which  acreage  allotments  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  were  in  effect,  the 
entire  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  would  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  future  farm  acreage  allotments  as  having  been  planted  to  the  com¬ 
modity  in  such  year  if  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm  notified  the 
county  committee  prior  to  the  60th  day  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  of  his  desire  to  preserve  the  f  arm  acreage  allotmait  of 
the  commodity.  This  provision  would  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on 
which  no  acreage  of  the  commodity  was  planted  for  four  successive- 
years  or  in  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of  the  commodity  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  crop  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  penalty  had  been 
reduced  because  the  allotment  was  not  fully  planted©  No  other  farm 
would  be  permitted  to  use  the  acreage  of  which  notice  was  given  under 
the  section© 
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Participation  in  Soil  Bank  Made  Condition  "  f  Eligibility  for  ^rice 

Support  on  Corn 

Section  I4.IO  provides  that  for  19  5  d  the  Secretary  shall  require  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  sup  ' or  t  on  corn  that  the  producer,  in 
lieu  of  complying  with  a  corn  acreage  ■-  .lotment,  shall  be  required  to 
devote  an  acreage  of  his  cropland  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program 
or  the  conservation  reserve  program,  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  his  base 
acreage  for  com. 

Corn  Referendum 

Under  Section  UlO  the  Secretary  would  bo  required  to  conduct  a 
referendum  of  producers  in  the  commercial  corn  producing  are  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  for  1957  and  subsequent  crops  of  com,  in  lieu  of  acreage 
allotments,  and  price  support  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1 9b9 }  acreage  allotments  would  be  discontinued  and 
price  support  would  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
assist  producers  in  marketing  corn  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade  but 
not  encourage  the  uneconomic  production  of  corn. 

Grain  Sorghums,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Pye 

Section  UlO  also  provides  that  the  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  in  any  area,  shall  be  supported  at  a  price  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  bear  the  same  rat:  o  to  the  support  price  of  cxrrn  in 
such  area  as  the  feed  value  of  such  grains  bear  to  the  leed  value  or 
com,  except  that  the  support  price  in  any  area  for  the  1956  crop  of 
any  such  commodity  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  support  price  already 
announced.  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  required  to  place  into  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres  of  such  commodities 
equivalent  to  15  per  centum  of  the  average  number  of  acres  devoted  to 
production  of  such  commodities  during  the  preceding  3  vc  ;  s,  and  to 
plant  an  acreage  of  such  commodities  not  exceeding  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  such  commodities  on  the  farm  during  the  preceding  3  years. 
After  1 936  the  support  level  for  such  commodities  wc  .Id  be  95  percent 
of  the  support  level  established  for  corn  in  the  commercial  area,  with 
such  adjustments  on  price -support  levels  for  each  su  :h  grain  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  feed  equivalent  that  such  grain  bears  to  the  feed  value 
of  corn. 
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TITLE  V— RICE 


Certificate  Plan 

Section  $01  provides  for  a  certificate  plan  for  rice  of  the  1956 
and  1957  crops.  A  primary  market  quota  for  rice  is  to  be  determined 
and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  each  marketing 
year.  This  primary  market  quota  is  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  hundredweights  of  rough  rice  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  be  consumed  in  the  United  States  (including  its  Territories 
and  possessions  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  or  exported  to 
Cuba  during  the  marketing  year,  taking  into  consideration  the  his¬ 
torical  consumption  of  United  States  rice  in  these  markets  and  any 
expected  increase  in  consumption.  For  1956,  the  primary  market  quota 
is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  1955  pro¬ 
duction  of  rice  in  each  State.  For  1957>  the  primary  market  quota  is 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  rice  in  each  State  during  1955  and  1956,  multiplied  by 
the  acreage  allotment  for  the  State.  Each  State  quota  is  to  be 
apportioned  among  farms  in  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
allotment  established  for  each  farm,  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield 
per  acre  for  the  farm. 

Price  support  is  required  to  be  made  available  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  cooperators  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other 
operations  on  the  1956  crop  of  rice  at  55  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  of  rice  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  On  the 
1957  crop,  the  level  of  support  is  to  be  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  will  not  discourage  or  prevent 
exportation  of  rice  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  such  level  is 
not  to  be  less  than  50  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price. 

Certificates  would  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperators  each  marketing  year  for  farms  having  primary  market 
quotas.  Such  certificates  would  be  issued  for  a  quantity  of  rice 
equal  to  the  primary  market  quota  for  the  farm  but  not  more  than  the 
normal  yield  for  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the  farm.  The  value 
of  each  certificate  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  and  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year  multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  rice  for  which  the  certificate 
is  issued.  The  landlord  and  his  tenants  or  sharecroppers  would  share 
in  the  certificates  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  share  in  the  rice 
produced  on  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  therefrom.  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  would  be  authorized  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  engaged 
in  processing  or  importing  rice.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
redeem  at  its  value  any  certificate  not  used  to  cover  the  processing 
or  importation  of  rice. 
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Beginning  August  1,  1996,  each  person  processing  rough  rice  in  the 
United  States  (excluding  Puerto  Rican  or  Hawaiian  rice  processed  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii)  would  be  required  to  acquire  certificates  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  quantity  of  rough  rice  processed.  Each 
person  importing  processed  rice  into  the  United  States  on  or  after 
August  1,  1996,  would  also  be  required  to  acquire  certificates  cover¬ 
ing  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice.  Upon  the  exporta¬ 
tion  to  any  country  other  than  Cuba  of  processed  rice  with  respect  to 
which  certificates  were  acquired,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  pay 
the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the 
rough  rice  equivalent  of  the  processed  rice. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  would  not  be  applicable  to  non- 
irrigated  rice  produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
non-irrigated  rice  does  not  exceed  three  acres  or  to  rice  grown  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  the  certificate  plan,  , 
inventory  adjustment  payments  would  be  made  to  all  persons  owning 
rough  rice  located  in  the  continental  United  States  as  of  July  -31, 

1956,  except  that  payments  would  not  be  made  with  respect  to  1996- 
crop  rice,  imported  rice,  or  rice  acquired  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Such  payments  would  be  in  amounts  equal  to  39  per  centum 
(the  difference  between  90  per  centum  and  99  per  centum)  of  the  parity 
price  of  rice  as  of  August  1,  1996,  multiplied  by  the  quantities  of 
such  rough  rice.  An  appropriation  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  such  payments  is  authorized. 

Transfer  of  Rice  to  Set-aside 

Under  Section  901,  the  Secretary  is  given  discretionary  authority 
to  transfer  to  the  commodity  set-aside,  established  pursuant  to  Sec¬ 
tion  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  199U.  all  rough  and  processed  rice 
in  the  inventories  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  60  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  1996  marketing  year  for  rice,  not  exceeding 
20,000,000  hundredweight  of  rough  rice  or  its  equivalent  in  processed 
rice* 
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TITLE  VI—  FORESTRY  PROVISIONS 


Assistance  to  States 

Section  601  provides  for  assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting  and 
reforestation.  The  major  provisions  of  this  section  would: 

(1)  Establish  a  policy  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  assist  the  States  in  undertaking 
needed  programs  of  tree  planting-. 

(2)  Permit  a  State  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  reforestation 
that  would  further  this  purpose  and  submit  such  plan 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  considera¬ 
tion  and  approvals 

(3)  When  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  plan,  authorize 
and  direct  him  to  assist  the  State  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  which  assistance  may  include  furnishing 
advice,  technical  assistance  and  financial  contri¬ 
butions  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  State  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  same  fiscal 
year. 


(b)  Require  the  Secretary  to  obtain  cooperation  and 

assistance  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  aporo- 
priate  State  Foresters  in  the  approval  and  carrying 
out  of  the  plan  when  it  includes  forest  lands  under 
such  other  Federal  agencies’  jurisdiction. 

Forest  Products;  Price  Reporting;  Research 

Section  602  provides  for  price  reporting  and  research  with  respect 
to  forest  products.  This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to:  (1) 
Establish  a  price  reporting  service  for  basic  forest  products  such  as 
standing  timber,  sawlogs,  and  pu'lpwooa;  cooperation  with  State  and 
private  agencies  is  authorized;  (2)  conduct  and  stimulate  research 
aimed  at  developing  the  efficiency  of  marketing  forest  products;  (3) 
study  price  trends  and  relationships  for  basic  forest  products  and 
within  two  years  report  thereon  to  the  Congress, 
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TITLE  VII  —MISCELLANEOUS 


Survey  of  Existing  System  of  Grading  Meat 

wSection  701  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  study 
of  the  existing  systems  of  grading  meat,  and  to  make  a  report  thereon 
to  the  Congress,  together  with  such  recommendations  for  improving 
such  systems  as  he  may  deem  desirable* 
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lls  investigation  will  also  include  the 
tremendously  increasing  use  of  the  barbi¬ 
turates  and  amphetamines  by  youth  for 
thrill!\  These  drugs  are  easily  procurable 
and  arX  manufactured  by  the  millions  of 
pounds  ea^h  year  in  this  country. 

2.  Also  underway  at  the  present  time  is 
a  subcommittee  investigation  of  treatment 
services  and  facilities,  including  detention 
homes,  traininXschools  and  after-care  serv¬ 
ices.  Many  pei^ons  think  placing  a  child 
behind  four  wallXfor  a  length  of  time  is 
a  cure  for  delinquency.  This  is  Just  not 
so.  Too  often  exa?Uy  the  opposite  hap¬ 
pens — the  child  becomes  a  hardened  crim¬ 
inal. 

Every  year  over  100,00(V:hildren  are  con¬ 
fined  in  common  jails.  Tttiey  are  thrown 
in  with  hardened  criminals  Ttaid  come  under 
their  influence  for  varying  periods  of  time. 
Other  youngsters  are  confined^  in  institu¬ 
tions  wholely  inadequate  for  rehabilitation. 
These  institutions  geared  to  meet  ^iis  prob¬ 
lem  are  sorely  overtaxed. 

To  complicate  this  already  complelk  prob¬ 
lem,  there  is  a  severe  lack  of  traineavper- 
sonnel  to  care  for  the  youngsters. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  of  professional  cdq- 
viction  among  groups  that  contribute 
the  thinking  in  this  field  leads  to  inde-f 
cision  and  lack  of  support  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  its  legislators.  This  slows 
down  progress  in  meeting  the  problem.  Fed¬ 
eral  investigation  and  assistance  is  needed 
to  clear  away  differences  and  to  suggest 
adequate  means  of  meeting  this  problem 
with  all  available  resources. 

Specifically  the  subcommittee  plans  to: 

Study  the  Federal  probation  system  and 
Federal  youth  correction  institutions  with 
an  eye  toward  having  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  provide  the  example  of  State  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Study  institutional  handling  of  minors 
and  detention  facilities  used  for  them. 

Explore  the  possibility  of  establishing 
within  the  national  forests  forestry  camps 
on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  States  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  youth  that  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  such  a  program.  The  subcommit¬ 
tee  has  already  introduced  legislation  S. 
2433  to  originate  this  program. 

Investigate  the  entire  unexplored  area  of 
treatment  and  responsibility  for  seriously 
emotionally  and  mentally  disturbed  chil¬ 
dren. 

Another  problem  needing  Immediate  at¬ 
tention  is  that  of  mental  health.  The  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  child  whose  problems  are 
noted  early  enough  can  often  be  saved  from 
a  later  life  of  crime  and  delinquency  if  treat¬ 
ment  is  promptly  available.  All  too  often, 
even  where  there  are  sufficient  mental  health 
facilities,  treatment  is  often  available  or 
after  months  and  months  of  waiting. 

Our  hearings  may  result  in  legislatioiyfhat 
will  enable  two  or  more  States  to  shai'e  the 
responsibility  and  the  cost  of  a  Jointrffacility 
for  handling  these  cases.  The  initial  cost 
of  such  an  institution  often  prohibits  one 
State  from  going  it  alone. 

An  increasing  number  of  serious  crimes 
are  being  committed  by  the  Mouthful  offen¬ 
der — the  youngster  over  therage  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  by  the  juvenile  courtybut  still  under  21. 

The  subcommittee  hones  to  conduct  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  extent  of  involvement  in  crime 
of  youths  between  18' and  21  years  of  age, 
and  to  investigate  /the  detention  facilities 
used  on  both  the  £«ate  and  Federal  level  for 
these  minors.  TJae  entire  situation  of  the 
youthful  offender  must  come  under  serious 
study  if  we  aren;o  reduce  crime  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  prepare  all  our  youth  for  good 
citizenshipyt  This  would  also  include  a  study 
of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  to  determine 
its  effectiveness  and  the  extent  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  Federal  Jurisdictions. 

'recruitment  of  those  youths  who  have 
beej^  juvenile  delinquents  for  the  armed 
serffices  presents  a  series  of  problems  based 


upon,  (1)  the  Increasingly  trying  demands 
presented  by  the  volume  of  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quents  available  for  military  service,  (2)  the 
negative  impact  that  they  are  believed  to 
have  upon  military  efficiency  and  discipline, 
and  (3)  the  expense  and  confusion  attend¬ 
ant  to  their  enlistment  and  subsequent  dis¬ 
charge  under  the  existing  conflicts  of  appli¬ 
cable  laws. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  majority  of 
Juvenile  delinquents  may  not  make  good 
soldiers,  sailors,  or  airmen.  It  does  mean 
that  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  predict 
their  success  or  failure  in  service,  and  our 
nation  may  be  losing  for  active  military  serv¬ 
ice  many  thousands  of  these  youths. 

The  subcommittee  would  like  to  explore 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  is  doing 
to  develop  screening  techniques  and  reha¬ 
bilitative  processes  that  will  be  equitable 
and  effective. 

Each  year  200,000  children  run  away  from 
home.  Many  end  up  in  jail  or  are  sentenced 
to  institutions  on  charges  of  vagrancy.  This 
is  one  of  the  Nation’s  most  serious  problems 
and  needs  immediate  Federal  attention  and 
study.  The  subcommittee  has  introduced 
two  measures  S.  1088.  To  assist  the  States 
to  return  runaway  children  to  their  own 
communities  in  another  State,  and  Senate 
[pint  Resolution  44,  to  give  the  consent  ofy 
tl\e  Congress  for  interstate  compacts  for  tfc 
retSjrn  of  runaway  children. 

Hearings  must  be  held  on  these  measures 
so  that  action  may  be  taken  immediately  to 
assist  i\  handling  this  problem. 

A  study  of  what  constitutes  the  most 
effective  Cburt  system  for  the  handling  of 
juvenile  offenders  is  most  important.  The 
subcommitt^i  feels  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should,  take  leadership  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  proper  court  systenr  The  Federal 
court  system  for'faandling'; juveniles  should 
adopt  procedures  that  cjm  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  rest  of^the  Nation.  Today  the 
Federal  system  lags  :$(£  behind  many  com¬ 
munities. 

Out  of  these  headings  fall  come  some  idea 
of  how  a  juvenile  court  ean  be  effectively 
run,  the  size  of'  staff  relative  to  the  cases 
handled,  how  , much  time  th\  court  should 
spend  in  social  study  of  the  youthful  offender 
before  the  trial,  the  adequacy  of  probation 
supervision,  the  availability  of  clinical  serv¬ 
ice  and  #he  extent  to  which  they  \re  used, 
and  the'professional  qualifications  neaped  by 
judge/and  staff. 

my  times  children  are  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights  through  the  arbitrary 
■oceedings  of  some  of  our  courts  and  ofter 
times  are  subject  to  “star  chamber”  pro-\ 
ceedings  that  leave  them  with  a  lasting  dis¬ 
respect  for  law  and  justice. 

Delinquency  is  a  problem  with  which  many 
people,  groups,  and  agencies  are  concerned. 
During  the  hearings,  it  has  been  forcefully 
brought  home  time  and  time  again  that  there 
is  all  too  often  a  decided  lack  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  the  agencies  trying 
to  do  the  job.  This  is  true  both  nationally 
and  in  local  communities.  Unless  all  efforts 
are  brought  into  focus,  there  is  bound  to  be 
duplication  of  effort.  Worse  yet,  unless  all 
of  these  good  people  and  organizations  work 
together,  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  are 
bound  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked. 

The  subcommittee  has  already  helped  to 
establish  two  nationwide  groups  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency  on  a 
local  level.  One  of  these  groups  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  civic,  fraternal,  and  veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations,  representing  a  total  membership 
of  approximately  8  million  persons.  Where 
these  organizations  had  many  overlapping 
plans  and  programs  to  assist  youth,  they  now 
have  a  national  clearinghouse  of  information 
and  are  doing  effective  work  in  preventing 
delinquency. 

The  second  group  was  composed  of  the  18 
leading  national  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  active  in  formulating  stand- 


,ards  for  local  agencies  handling  delinque»„ 
children.  This  group  was  brought  together 
so  that  the  several  organizations  might 
for  sharing  of  information  and  joint  plamnine 
on  a  continuing  basis.  r 

Delinquency  in  rural  areas  has  #own  al¬ 
most  twice  as  quickly  as  the  deliyquency  in 
urban  areas.  Juvenile  gangs,  c^ce  thought 
of  as  merely  a  big-city  problefo,  have  now 
become  a  rural  problem  too./lt  is  essential 
that  the  subcommittee  demote  time  to  a 
study  of  delinquency  problems  in  rural  areas 
as  these  communities  hay€  neither  the  funds 
nor  the  personnel  to  adequately  determine 
the  causes  nor  the/ preventive  measures 
needed  to  alleviate  the  growing  incidence  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

During  the  life  df  this  subcommittee,  much 
information  has/been  collected  on  outstand- 
preventive^  programs,  work  of  organiza- 
tions.  State /nd  community  plans.  As  an 
adjunct  tc ^investigations  and  hearings,  this 
material  should  be  researched  and  reported 
to  the  Senate  and  made  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It/comprises  the  most  complete  file  on 
juveqfie  delinquency  ever  collected  and  only 
ise  of  the  necessity  to  devote  most  of  the 
•ts  of  this  subcommittee  to  the  most 
sing  problems  during  its  existence  it  has 
lot  been  adequately  studied. 

Preliminary  reports  list  that  in  slum  areas 
as  many  as  20  percent  of  the  juvenile  popu¬ 
lation  gets  into  trouble  with  the  police. 

The  subcommittee  would  like  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  adequacy  of  the  Federal  housing 
program  in  slum  areas  and  the  effect  of  slum 
areas  and  conditions  of  poverty  have  on  Ju¬ 
venile  delinquency  in  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  New  York. 

Of  great  concern  to  the  subcommittee  is 
the  tremendous  gap  between  the  number  of 
dollars  needed  and  the  number  of  dollars 
allotted  to  family- welfare  work,  .education, 
psychiatric  treatment  and  research,  police 
court  and  probation  work. 

The  subcommittee  proposes  an  over-all 
evaluation  of  Federal  programs  in  the  fields 
of  social  service,  employment,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  courts,  detention,  and  recreation. 
Coordination  is  needed  so  that  the  small 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  this  work  is 
effectively  used. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  the  subcommittee  has  the  continuing 
task  of  holding  hearings  on  legislation  now 
before  it.  Hearings  and  reports  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  following  Senate  bills: 

S.  958 :  Relating  to  the  handling  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquents. 

S.  959 :  To  prohibit  Juveniles,  unaccompa¬ 
nied,  from  going  outside  the  United  States 
without  a  permit  issued  by  the  Attorney 
leneral. 

1087:  To  authorize  aftercare  payments 
by>be  Youth  Division  of  the  United  States 
Boaraof  Parole. 

S.  1965 :  To  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
supporCTyprders  in  certain  State  and  Federal 
courts. 

S.  2213 :  Relating  to  pornographic  literature 
publicationX 

S.  2281 :  t\  make  unlawful  certain  com¬ 
mercial  dealingvin  minor  children. 

S.  2515 :  Relatnag  to  penalties  for  violations 
of  laws  concerning:  pornography  and  related 
matters.  'C 

S.J.  Res.  44:  Intefittate  compacts  for  re¬ 
turn  of  runaway  chilcn^n. 

S.  3021:  Relating  to\nterstate  adoption 
traffic. 

It  is  vitally  important  thSt  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  complete  its  hearings  or^hese  bills  and 
strengthen  the  program  of  thAFederal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  meeting  these  problems. 

The  complex  problem  of  juvenJte  crime  in 
this  country  is  not  the  subject  flor  quick, 
piecemeal  examination.  Our  findinjXare  be¬ 
ing  added  to  the  literature  available\ui  the 
problem  and  a  growing  number  of  students 
of  juvenile  delinquency  are  turning  toXthe 
reports  of  the  subcommittee  as  the  oil 
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Centralized  source  of  information  on  the 
roblem.  , 

1  We  would  not  do  Justice  either  to  our  as¬ 
signment  or  to  the  Congress  unless  our 
studies  were  conducted  in  a  sound,  scholarly 
f  aim  ion.  The  subcommittee’s  approach  to 
its  Work  justifies  our  findings  taking  their 
rigljtful  place  beside  the  other  important  lit¬ 
erature  in  a  field  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Amemeans. 

Tha  fight  against  Juvenile  delinquency  is 
vital  Yn  safeguarding  our  Nation’s  greatest 
resource — the  young  people  who  will  take 
over  ilfe  responsibilities  and  determine  its 
future.  \  Once  we  know  the  causes  of  juve¬ 
nile  delmquency,  we  can  prescribe  some  of 
the  remedies,  as  we  have  already  suggested 
Federal  Remedies  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
more  outfvard  symptoms  of  this  national 
disease. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  aad  my  word  to  the  effect  that 
the  investigation  of  juvenile  delinquency 
touches  one  of  the  most  serious  social 
problems  existing  today  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion,  this  resolution 
should  be  adopted.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  If  thete  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  amendecl. 

The  resolution^.  Res.  173)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows :  \ 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134  (a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  ^.mended,  apd  in  accordance  with 
its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Sjenate  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  the  authority  pf  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States,  including  (a)  the  extent  and  char¬ 
acter  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States  and  its  causes  and\  contributing  fac¬ 
tors;  (b)  the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions 
of  law,  including  chapter^,  402  and  403  of 
title  18  of  the  United  StatesrCode,  in  dealing 
with  youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c) 
sentences  imposed  on,  or  other  correctional 
action  taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  of¬ 
fenders  by  Federal  Courts;  and\(d)  the  extent 
to  which  juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  tlfis  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  March  1,  1956,  to  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1957,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis¬ 
able;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  oh  agencies 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Earles  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  ai*i  per¬ 
sonnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  iti  find¬ 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  theKen- 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  bul\  not 
later  than  January  31,  1957. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  urMer 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  excled 
$55,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingabt 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approvf 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barkley 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bender 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bricker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Clements 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Duff 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Flanders 

Frear 


Fulbright 

George 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennings 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Laird 

Langer 

Lehman 

Long 

Magnuson 
Malone 
Mansfield 
Martin,  Iowa 
Martin,  Pa. 
McCarthy 


McClellan 

McNamara 

Millikin 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neely 

Neuberger 

O’Mahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watkins 

Welker 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 
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Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neuberger 

Duff 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Dworshak 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Payne 

Ellender 

Knowland 

Potter 

Ervin 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Flanders 

Laird 

Russell 

Frear 

Langer 

SaltonstaU 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Schoeppel 

George 

Long 

Scott 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

G'ore 

Malone 

Smith,  Maine 

Green 

Mansfield 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Hayden- 

Martin,  Iowa 

Sparkman 

Hennings 

Martin,  Pa. 

Stennis 

Hickenlooper 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Hill 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Holland 

McNamara 

Thye 

Hruska 

Millikin 

Watkins 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Welker 

Ives 

Morse 

Wiley 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Williams 

Jenner 

Murray 

Young 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ptjr- 
tell]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  business  has  been  conducted 
since  the  last  quorum  call,  is  not  this 
quorum  call  out  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  out 
of  order  to  raise  any  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  no  business  has 
been  conducted  between  quorum  calls, 
the  additional  quorum  call  would  not  be 
in  order  and  that  an  objection  should  be 
made  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  point  should  have  been  made 
before  the  second  quorum  call  was 
started. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  point  could  have 
been  made  before  the  quorum  call  was 
commenced,  but  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
make  it  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  quorum  call  was  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  following  Senators  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Bible 

i 

Case,  N.  J. 

Allott 

Bricker 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Bridges 

Chavez 

Barkley 

Bush 

Clements 

Barrett 

Butler 

Cotton 

Beall 

Byrd 

Curtis 

Bender 

C'apehart 

Daniel 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Dirksen 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  “3-7-56-M”  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  8,  line  11, 
after  “hereof”,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
“under  which  the  tenants  or  sharecrop¬ 
pers  share  in  that  part  of  such  certif¬ 
icate  which  represents  acreage  previ¬ 
ously  used  or  cultivated  by  the  tenant 
or  sharecropper  shall  not  be  less  than 
his  share  of  the  crop  or  produce  under 
his  agreement  with  the  owner.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may 
be  willing  to  accept  my  amendment. 
What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  make  explicit 
the  method  of  protecting  tenants  in  pay¬ 
ments  which  are  made  for  acreage  put 
under  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  as  it  is  at 
present  drawn  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers,  including  provision  for  shar¬ 
ing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  the  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  205 
hereof. 

That  is  a  worthy  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose,  but  it  does  not  provide  a  specific 
method  of  protection.  In  view  of  the 
testimony  which  has  been  given  concern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  allotments  in  cer¬ 
tain  States,  it  would  seem  that  more 
definite  provision  is  needed  to  protect 
tenant  farmers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  the  amendment  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  The 
only  thing  that  I  desire  to  be  certain  of 
is  that  it  will  not  provide  a  vested  right 
in  the  landlord's  certificates  to  tenants 
who  may  have  left  the  farm  6  months 
ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  is  applicable 
only  in  case  the  tenant  completes  his 
crop.  i 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  must  be  on  the 
farm  working  his  crop  before  he  becomes 
entitled  to  share  the  certificate  with  the 
landlord? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  that  under¬ 
standing,  Mr.  President,  I  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
a  point  which  I  made  the  other  night  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  relationship  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  In  many  places, 
these  agreements  are  not  actually  writ¬ 
ten,  formal  leases  such  as  we  find  in 
connection  with  city  property. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
chairman  agreed  with  me  that  the 
agreements  may  be  informal  in  nature. 
What  we  have  in  mind  is  protecting  the 
agreements  in  whatever  way  they  have 
been  recognized  in  a  community.  Very 
frequently  they  are  verbal  agreements, 
which  may  continue  year  after  year.  As 
I  understand,  if  that  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  it  will  still  be  recognized  by 
the  Secretary  and  by  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  amendment  provides  that  the 
division  of  farms  for  acreage  for  the 
acreage  reserve  program  shall  be  ap¬ 
proximately  according  to  the  share  of 
the  crop  as  divitled  between  the  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant;  or,  at  least,  that  the 
tenant’s  share  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  share  of  the  crop  which  he  receives. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  understood 
we  are  not  talking  of  the  formal,  legal, 
written  tenancy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  verbal  agreement 
would  be  covered  as  well  as  a  written 
agreement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
Senator’s  amendment  touched  a  problem 
that  occurs  to  me.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  a  landlord  farmer  may  have  certain 
acreage  which  is  planted  and  worked  by 
a  tenant.  Suppose  the  farmer  had  1,000 
acres.  He  may  have  500  acres  cus¬ 
tomarily  worked  by  tenants.  The  other 
500  acres  he  may  customarily  work  with 
outside  labor. 

That  farmer  may  make  a  decision  to 
put  into  the  soil  bank  the  500  acres 
worked  by  the  outside  labor,  and  thereby 
take  unto  himself  the  entire  payment  for 
the  soil  bank  program  insofar  as  his 
farm  is  concerned.  While  he  would  be 
benefited,  he  would  theoretically  dis¬ 
place  the  outside  hired  labor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  then  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  share  of  the  500  acres,  which  would 
continue  to  be  farmed,  would  be 
decreased. 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  theoretically.  But 
the  tenant  who  farmed  the  other  500 
acres  would  be  excluded  from  any  benefit 
from  the  soil  bank,  just  as  the  outside 
labor  could  be  excluded.  At  least,  it 
would  appear  that  way  to  me. 

Frankly,  I  have  raised  the  problem  be¬ 
cause  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  at  least 
one  large  farmer,  that  what  a  large 
farmer  would  prefer  to  do  would  be  to 
put  into  the  soil  bank  that  part  of  the 
acreage  which  he  customarily  farmed 


and  worked  with  hired  labor,  labor  which 
did  not  live  on  the  farm. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  reach  that  problem,  unless 
it  has  some  interpretation  other  than 
that  which  I  have  given  to  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  afraid  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  500  acres  men¬ 
tioned  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  tenant-land¬ 
lord  relationship.  The  landlord  could 
do  whatever  he  pleased  with  it. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  merely  affects  actual  contracts, 
v/hether  in  writing  or  verbal  A  writing 
or  other  formality  would  not  be  required 
so  long  as  the  contracts  involved  are  per¬ 
formed  as  is  the  custom  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  involved,  with  the  parties,  and  so 
on.  The  amendment  should  not  go  be¬ 
yond  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  see  how, 
legally,  it  could  go  beyond  that;  but  I 
think  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  pointed  out  a  weakness  with  the 
amendment  as  drafted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might  be  a  flaw, 
but  my  good  friend  is  correct  when  he 
states  that  his  amendment  goes  as  far 
as  the  law  will  permit  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  legally  touch  the  situation 
given  as  an  example  by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  tenant  will  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  acreage  which  he  formerly 
cultivated  and  on  which  he  produced, 
but  which  is  not  now  cultivated. 

In  the  illustration  given  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  which  500 
acres  is  cultivated  by  a  tenant,  and  500 
acres  is  cultivated  by  the  landlord  him¬ 
self,  with  hired  labor,  the  500  acres  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  landlord  with  the  hired 
labor,  he  could  then  reduce  the  acreage 
he  rents  not  only  to  the  tenant,  say  to 
250  acres,  and  the  tenant  would  suffer 
from  a  reduction  in  acreage  without 
compensation  payment  for  the  aci'es 
withdrawn. 

I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  can  be 
met  in  any  amendment.  I  do  not  want 
to  admit  too  much,  but  I  think  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  put  his  fin¬ 
ger  on  a  weak  spot. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  read : 

On  page  8,  line  11  of  the  bill,  after  the 
comma;  “on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in 
the  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 
205  hereof,  and  including  such  provision  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
ing  forced  off  the  farm.’’ 

That  further  provision  is  contained 
in  the  bill  so  as  to  assist  tenants.  As  I 
said,  if  a  landlord  happens  to  have  a 
farm  part  of  which  he  rents  and  part  of 
which  he  works  himself,  the  two  parts 
are  to  be  considered,  so  far  as  the  soil 
bank  bid  is  concerned,  as  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  units. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  only  point  I  had  in 
mind  was  could  be  illustrated  in  this 
fashion  if  a  person  had  very  good  cot¬ 
ton  land,  in  some  cases,  the  payment 
might  be  as  high  as  $60  an  acre.  A 
farmer  with  1,000  acres  of  cotton  might 
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have  had  half  his  acreage  worked  by 
hired  labor,  which  did  not  live  on  the 
farm.  It  would  be  a  good  business  deci¬ 
sion,  although  it  might  not  be  necessar¬ 
ily  in  the  interest  of  the  sharecropper, 
foi  the  farmer  to  take  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  500  acres  which  had  been  worked 
by  the  farm-hired  labor.  The  hired 
labor  would  not  share  in  soil-bank  pay¬ 
ments.  Inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no 
particular  person  to  whom  the  farmer 
would  hire  from  year  to  year,  the  day 
laborer  would  not  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  soil  bank.  The  500  acres  could 
bring  to  the  farmer,  at  $60  an  acre 
$30,000. 

Based  upon  the  information  I  have 
received  from  one  farmer,  there  would 
be  no  requirement  that  he  share  any 
of  that  revenue  with  the  persons  who 
had  previously  worked  for  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  no  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  day  worker. 

But  if  the  tenant  continued  to  farm 
the  other  500  acres,  as  he  did  before, 
then  he  would  not  be  injured  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  other  500  acres.  But 
if  his  acreage  were  reduced  from  500  to 
250,  while  still  not  forced  off  the  farm, 
he  still  would  be  compelled  to  make  a 
living  on  a  smaller  number  of  acres,  and 
would  be  in  trouble.  Of  course,  we  are 
dealing  with  large  units. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  thing  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  about  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  I  should  like  to  see  it  ben¬ 
efit  the  small  person  and  do  justice  to 
him  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  bene¬ 
fit  and  do  justice  to  the  large  farmer. 
The  small  farmer,  with  only  a  few  acres, 
would  hardly  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  put  those  acres  into  a  soil  bank,  be¬ 
cause  that  person  has  to  sell  his  labor 
in  order  to  make  sufficient  income  to 
stay  on  his  farm. 

If  labor  accounts  for  half  the  expense, 
he  needs  to  do  that  work  and  make  that 
50  percent  himself.  He  has  labor  for 
sale,  just  as  he  would  hope  to  sell  the 
use  of  the  land,  the  various  other  ex¬ 
penses  which  go  into  producing  the  crop. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cei-tainly  do  not 
pretend  that  the  amendment  plugs  or 
meets  all  the  possible  difficulties,  but  I 
think  it  would  help  to  protect  the  tenant 
from  any  unfair  attempts  by  the  land¬ 
lord  to  take  an  unfair  share  of  the  land 
for  the  soil  bank,  land  which  otherwise 
would  be  covered  by  either  a  written  or 
a  verbal  agreement  on  that  portion  of 
the  soil  which  would  furnish  the  tenant 
protection. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  far  as  I  can  deter¬ 
mine,  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
amendment,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  bill,  which  would 
prevent  the  owner  of  the  land  from 
making  the  decision  himself,  which 
would,  have  the  effect  of  exacting  from 
the  sharecropper  land  which  would  go 
into  the  soil-bank  program.  That  de¬ 
cision  would  remain  with  the  farmer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  point  out  to 
both  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana  the  following 
language  in  the  bill  at  the  bottom  of 
page  24: 

Sec.  223.  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  (1)  that  a  producer  has 
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displaced  any  tenant  or  sharecropper,  or 
reduced  the  acreage  of  any  commodity 
farmed  by  any  tenant  or  sharecropper,  on 
any  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  such  pro¬ 
ducer,  (2)  that  such  displacement  or  reduc¬ 
tion  was  made  in  contemplation  of,  or  on 
account  of,  participation  by  such  producer 
in  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the 
conservation  reserve  progam,  and  (3)  that 
such  displacement  or  reduction  was  without 
the  consent  of  the  tenant  or  sharecropper, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  deny  such  pro¬ 
ducer  all  or  any  part  of  the  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  act. 

I  believe  that  covers  the  problem,  at 
least  as  far  as  it  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  That  would 
seem  to  be  the  difficulty  raised  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  question  raised 
by  my  colleague  is  one  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  of  the  soil 
bank.  It  may  be  that,  in  fact,  we  did 
hear  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
some  criticism  about  land  remaining 
idle  and  that  hired  labor  may  suffer. 
But  that  is  something  we  cannot  expect 
to  help.  I  believe  that  if  the  bill  as  a 
whole  is  read,  and  if  the  language  shall 
be  added  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  just  proposed,  the  tenant  will  be 
protected. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
wish  to  say  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  him 
more  time  if  he  finds  he  needs  any. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  not  only  the 
courteous  but  the  friendly  manner  in 
which  he  has  received  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  section  223,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  I  point  out  that  section 
213,  on  page  20  of  the  bill,  further  alludes 
to  the  question  of  giving  the  Secretary 
power  to  provide  for  adequate  safe¬ 
guards.  That,  together  with  the  other 
section  mentioned,  is  about  all  we  can 
do  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  share¬ 
croppers. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
would  support  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  and  while  I  think  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  bill,  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  that,  under  the  soil-bank  proposal 
as  it  is  drafted,  there  will  be  a  great 
amount  of  displacement  of  hired  labor. 
I  do  not  see  how  that  conclusion  can 
be  escaped.  Unless  employment  is 
available  elsewhere  for  such  persons,  I 
think  we  can  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  further  hardship  in  rural  areas  where 
persons  who  do  not  live  on  the  farm  are 
accustomed  to  being  hired  from  day  to 
day  as  agricultural  workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  25  million  acres 
are  to  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation, 
it  naturally  follows  that  fewer  people 
will  be  needed  to  cultivate  that  land.  I 
think  that  is  true.  That  is  one  of  the 
troubles  with  all  these  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion  programs. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  in  withdrawing  that  acreage,  very 
liberal  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
farmers  who  own  the  land,  but  there  is 
no  provision  to  look  after  the  day  labor¬ 
ers  who  would  ordinarily  work  on  those 
acres. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 


made  will  lead  him  to  support  a  bill 
which  I  am  sponsoring  for  governmental 
aid  in  areas  where  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  unemployment  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  I  think 
we  do  owe  an  obligation  to  the  people 
forced  off  the  soil  who  may  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  jobs  in  towns. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  back  such  time  as  he 
has  remaining? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  back  such 
time  as  remains  to  me. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  trees  can  be  grown  in  15 
years.  Let  me  state  that  it  will  take 
longer  than  that  for  a  tree  to  mature. 
Does  not  the  Senator  think  15  years  is 
too  short  a  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee 
studied  that  question  very  carefully.  At 
first  a  maximum  limitation  of  10  years 
was  suggested,  but  because  in  some  areas 
as  much  as  15  years  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  mature  tree,  the  committee  pro¬ 
vided  an  additional  5  years,  when  trees 
are  to  be  planted  on  cultivated  lands. 
From  the  testimony  we  received,  it  was 
felt  that  15  years  would  be  ample  time. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  what  kind  of  trees  can  be  grown  in 
15  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  example,  pine 
trees.  They  grow  in  7  or  8  years  in  the 
south;  trees  of  that  age  can  be  used 
for  cord  wood  and  pulp  wood.  The  testi¬ 
mony  was  that  in  the  northeast  it  would 
require  as  long  as  15  years  for  a  tree  in 
that  area  to  reach  its  useful  size.,  I 
believe  the  provision  for  15  years  repre¬ 
sents  a  happy  and  workable  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  and  myself, 
identified  as  “2-17-56-C.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  be¬ 
tween  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  107.  Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“In  the  case  of  any  such  operation  which  is 
carried  out  through  purchases,  regardless  of 
the  source  of  the  funds  used  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 
processor  a  certification  that  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  producer  for  the  agricultural 
commodity  involved  was  not  less  than  the 
support  price  therefor  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  support  price,  a  fair  price  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.’’ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  insure  that  when  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  engages  in  a  so-called  sup¬ 
port  program  for  the  benefit  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity,  the  producer  of  that 
commodity  shall  receive  some  of  the 
benefit  from  the  money  spent.  I  have 
in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
March  15,  1956.  I  read  from  it,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

USDA  buys  11.2  million  pounds  of  pork; 
total  now  177  million  pounds.  Pork  pur¬ 
chases  of  11,220,600  pounds  this  week  under 
the  continuing  program  to  assist  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  brought  overall  purchases  of  pork  and 
lard  to  176,921,350  pounds  since  November, 
when  the  special  USDA  program  got  under¬ 
way  to  help  expand  the  consumption  of  pork 
products.  Beginning  March  19,  USDA  is  dis¬ 
continuing  purchase  of  canned  pork  lunch¬ 
eon  meat  packed  in  12 -ounce  tins.  USDA 
will  continue  to  accept  offers  for  other  canned 
products  and  has  also  requested  offers  to  sell 
USDA  15  million  pounds  of  lard;  offers  due 
not  later  than  2  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time, 
March  19.  This  week’s  purchases  include 
9,048,000  pounds  of  pork  and  gravy  at  from 
66.48  to  67.97  cents  a  pound;  612,000  pounds 
of  pork  luncheon  meat  in  12-ounce  tins  at 
47.17  to  47.18  cents,  and  1,128,600  pounds  in 
6-pound  tins  at  44.69  to  44.73  cents;  432 
pounds  of  canned  ham  at  64.97  to  65.39  cents. 

Under  the  language  of  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  says: 
“the  continuing  program  to  assist  hog 
producers.”  Yet  the  fact  is,  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows,  that  the  hog  producer  is  not 
getting  the  benefit  of  this  program.  The 
Secretary  does  not  ask  the  packer  what 
he  paid  the  producer  of  the  hog  for  the 
live  animal.  The  Secretary  does  not  even 
urge  the  packer  to  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  live  animal  on  the  hoof. 

The  hogs,  Mr.  President,  are  bringing 
less  than  12  cents  a  pound;  and,  think  of 
it,  pork  and  gravy  in  the  can  is  bringing 
66  Vz  to  68  cents  a  pound. 

That  is  quite  reminiscent  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  some  2y2  years  ago,  when  the 
Secretary  was  buying  beef  products  pur¬ 
portedly  to  support  the  price  of  beef. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
packers  profited  greatly,  and  the  produ¬ 
cers  profited  little,  if  anything,  by  reason 
of  that  program.  Yet  in  the  beef -buying 
program  the  Secretary  bought  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  $100  million  worth  of 
products.  In  this  program  the  Secretary 
has  already  bought  far  in  excess  of  $100 
million  worth  of  products ;  and  last  week 
he  spent  between  $4  million  and  $7  mil¬ 
lion,  purportedly,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  under  the  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  to  assist  hog  producers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  either  to  authorize  or  to  permit  the 
continuing  Expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  support  the  price  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  we  should  do  all  within  our  power 
to  insure  that  the  producers  of  those 
products  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
not  require  the  Secretary  to  support  the 
price  of  beef  or  cattle.  I  feel  that  that 
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should  be  provided  for  in  the  law;  but 
efforts  to  bring  that  about  have  failed. 

This  amendment  would,  however,  re¬ 
quire  the  Secretary  to  obtain  from  the 
packer  either  a  certificate  that  he  had 
paid  the  producer  the  parity  percentage 
required  by  law,  if  any,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  requirement,  a  certificate  that 
the  producer  had  received  a  fair  price  for 
the  product,  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary. 

We  know  the  Secretary  has  available 
to  him  so-called  section  32  money.  As 
I  understand,  there  is  some  $400  million 
in  that  fund  now.  It  is  a  continuingly 
replenishable  revolving  fund,  being  re¬ 
plenished  from  certain  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue.  So  far  as  I  know,  for  the  past 
several  years  that  fund  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $400  million  or  more. 
The  bill  now  carries  an  authorization  for 
an  additional  $500  million,  as  supple¬ 
mental  funds  available  to  the  Secretary 
to  support  the  price  of  any  agricultural 
product  he  deems  should  be  so  supported. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  see 
to  it  that,  when  he  does,  he  obtains  from 
the  processor  a  certificate  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  received  the  benefit  of  the  expend¬ 
iture.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  in 
equity,  justice,  and  fair  play  we  can  do 
no  less  than  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  may  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  that  a  short  time  ago  I  was 
talking  to  a  packer,  and  he  said,  “I  never 
made  more  money  than  I  did  during  the 
drought  in  the  twenties  and  thirties”; 
and  he  mentioned  the  very  price  sup¬ 
port  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
just  mentioned.  He  said  the  farmers 
and  hog  producers  made  nothing,  but 
the  packers  made  the  money. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
amendment;  and  I  think  it  one  of  the 
best  that  has  been  offered.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  makes 
our  support  program  one  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  instead  of  one  for  the  packers. 

Mr.  LANGER.  At  the  present  time 
the  program  is  just  a  joke,  so  far  as  the 
producers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KERR.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  applaud  the 
amendment  the  Senator  has  offered. 
However,  I  note  that  it  places  in  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  determine 
what  the  fair  price  for  the  producer  is. 
Has  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  at¬ 
tempted  to  define  “fair  price”,  or  to  state 
what  the  fair  price  should  be? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  that  I  have 
attempted  to  do  so  in  every  way  that 
I  know  how  to  approach  it.  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  it  be  fixed  at  90  percent 


of  parity,  but  that  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated.  I  offered  an  amendment  that  it 
be  fixed  either  at  75  percent  of  parity 
or  at  the  same  percentage  of  parity  for 
livestock  as  was  currently  in  effect  for 
corn.  But  that  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated.  In  other  words,  every  effort  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  other 
Senators  to  write  into  the  bill  the  speci¬ 
fications  of  what  a  fair  price  would  be, 
has  failed.  Our  efforts  failed  under  the 
attack  of  Senators  who  said  that  man¬ 
datory  price  supports  at  rigid  levels 
could  not  be  enforced  or  effectuated  with 
reference  to  livestock. 

Only  as  a  last  resort  have  I  ap¬ 
proached  it  from  the  standpoint  which 
in  a  measure  would  give  the  Secretary 
discretion  in  that  regard.  The  require¬ 
ment  of  this  amendment  would  be  that 
the  certificate  show  that  the  producer 
had  either  received  the  parity  formula 
fixed  by  law  or,  in  the  absence  of  any, 
had  received  a  fair  price  for  his  product, 
as  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  there  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  defining  the  considerations 
which  the  Secretary  should  take  into 
account  in  determining  the  fair  price,  so 
as  to  make  certain  that  the  price  of  cat¬ 
tle — if  it  should  continue  to  fall  as  it  has 
been  falling  in  recent  months  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years — would  be  a  fair  price  which 
would  not  be  below  the  price  which  was 
less  than  fair  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year?  It  is  highly  important  to  make  it 
clear,  either  by  legislative  discussion  or 
by  amendment  to  the  amendment,  that 
the  intention  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  is  not  merely  to  provide  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  profits  of  the  packer,  with¬ 
out  consideration  of  the  price  which  the 
producer  ought  to  be  able  to  receive. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  such  a  provision.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  every  previous  effort  in 
that  direction  had  failed,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
myself,  in  pressing  for  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  that  this  amendment 
would  be  the  most  we  could  hope  to 
secure  from  a  Senate  which  had  so  decid¬ 
edly  rejected  every  effort  that  carried  in 
it  the  specifications  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  In  this  country  we 
have  a  situation,  insofar  as  livestock  is 
concerned,  in  which  the  livestock  popu¬ 
lation,  particularly  the  population  of 
cattle,  is  at  the  greatest  peak  in  history. 
There  are  more  cattle  in  the  country 
than  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  1  y2 
animals  for  every  individual  in  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
again  expired. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Therefore,  the 
cattleman  cannot  accept  the  soil-bank 
withdrawal  of  part  of  his  acreage,  be¬ 
cause  then  he  will  have  no  place  to  send 
his  cattle,  and  he  will  be  able  to  do 
nothing  except  sell  them  at  a  loss.  So 
the  purpose  should  be  made  clear — and 
this  is  all  I  hope  to  do  at  the  moment — 
namely,  that  in  this  amendment  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  other  Senators  who  are  voting 
with  him  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  administer¬ 
ing  this  program  of  purchasing  beef, 
shall  give  first  consideration  to  the  drop¬ 
ping  prices  of  cattle  under  the  present 
agricultural  administration. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  say  to  him  that  what  he  has  stated  is 
definitely  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
Its  purpose  is  definitely  to  direct  the 
Secretary  not  only  to  determine  what 
the  fair  price  would  be,  but  to  make  it 
public.  I  feel  that  thereby  the  Congress 
would  have  at  least  that  check  on  the 
Secretary,  and  that  the  public  would 
have  at  least  on  the  actions  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  with  knowledge  on  his  part  that 
the  price  would  have  to  be  one  which  he 
had  determined  to  be  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney]  be  shown  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  reading  the 
amendment  2  or  3  days  ago,  and  noticed 
the  provision  that  if  any  such  operation 
is  to  be  carried  out,  the  Secretary  shall 
obtain  a  certificate  from  the  processor. 
We  had  a  long  argument  in  connection 
with  the  dairy  price-support  program, 
to  the  effect  that  the  processor  had 
given  the  producers  a  price  which  re¬ 
flected  what  the  processor  was  to  get 
from  the  Treasury  when  the  particular 
quantity  of  butter,  cheese,  or  other  com¬ 
modity  was  placed  in  storage.  Do  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  that  this  amendment 
is  intended  to  make  sure  that  if  the 
support  level  is  established,  the  proces¬ 
sor  must  recognize  that  fact  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  he  makes  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  KERR.  And  he  must  so  certify. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  if  there  is  no 
support  price,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  the  right  to  determine  a  fair 
price. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  right  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  anyone  feel 
that  the  Secretary  should  not  determine 
a  fair  price,  as  a  part  of  his  real  respon¬ 
sibility  when  he  becomes  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  wonder  if  he  does  not  agree 
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with  me  that  that  would  be  especially 
true  when  we  are  arming  the  Secretary 
with  nearly  $1  billion  to  carry  out  a 
program  to  support  the  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  and  when  he  does  it 
through  buying  the  products  of  the 
processor  rather  than  the  products  of 
the  producer. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  notice  that  a  very 
substantial  additional  amount  is  made 
available  to  the  Secretary.  I  think  it 
would  be  too  bad  if  that  money  were 
not  used  to  try  to  obtain  fair  prices  for 
the  producers  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  obtain  an  absolute  guaranty  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  level.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have 
occasionally  voted  against  amendments 
which  he  has  offered  with  reference  to 
livestock,  because  such  amendments 
sought  to  establish  a  firm  level.  But  a 
fair  price  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and 
I  believe  such  a  provision  could  be  jus¬ 
tified.  I  intend  to  vote  for  i  he  Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
recall  an  incident  when  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  was  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  producers  of  alfalfa  seed 
in  Oklahoma,  along  with  those  in  adja¬ 
cent  areas,  were  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
adverse  market.  Petitions  were  sent  to 
Congress,  but  nothing  was  done.  A 
group  came  to  see  me.  I  called  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
told  him  their  dilemma.  The  producers 
were  receiving  less  than  15  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  processors  were  selling  it  in  the 
open  market  for  more  than  30  cents  a 
pound.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  said  he  thought  he  could  do 
something  effective,  and  at  least  he 
would  try.  He  arbitrarily  fixed  what  he 
considered  would  be  a  fair  price,  and 
offered  to  buy  alfalfa  seed  at  that  figure. 
As  I  recall,  he  did  not  succeed  in  buying 
a  single  pound. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  details  of  the  incident,  al¬ 
though  I  remember  the  incident  in  gen¬ 
eral.  A  price  level  was  established  which 
was  substantially  below  what  the  proc¬ 
essors  were  being  paid.  As  I  remember, 
I  did  not  buy  a  single  pound  of  alfalfa 
seed.  As  soon  as  that  level  was  fixed,  it 
fixed  the  other  level. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  the  processors  paid 
it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  ought  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
address  a  question  both  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  now 
the  very  able  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Would  it  be  practicable,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
pose  the  Senator  has  in  mind,  if  an 
amendment  were  offered  to  this  amend¬ 
ment,  adding  a  sentence  somewhat  like 
the  following,  after  the  word  “Secre¬ 
tary”  and  before  the  end  of  the  quota¬ 
tion: 


Before  completing  any  of  sucli  purchases, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  sale  price  so  determined  by  him. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  advise  with  me.  If 
it  were  not  plain  that  that  was  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  amendment,  would  it  not  be 
clearly  established  if  the  word  “publicly” 
were  inserted  in  line  9,  between  the  word 
“as”  and  the  word  “determined”? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  it  would. 

Mr.  KERR.  So  as  to  read  “a  fair 
price  as  publicly  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  important 
thing  is  to  have  such  determination 
made  before  the  completion  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  says  “publicly  determined,”  that 
means  that  the  Secretary  must  publicly 
display  the  processes  of  determination. 
If  the  amendment  were  to  read  “as  de¬ 
termined  and  publicly  announced,” 
there  would  be  a  determination,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  public  announcement. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  essential 
to  do  that  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  purchases? 

Mr.  KERR.  These  purchases  extend 
over  a  period  of  weeks,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  this  provision  were  in  the  bill,  it 
would  be  clear  that  that  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  language. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  the  modi¬ 
fication  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  attain  the  objective 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
in  mind. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Borne  time  ago, 
when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  dairy 
program,  there  was  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  the  dairy  farmer  was  getting  only 
70  percent,  even  though  the  support  level 
was  90  percent.  In  the  milk  sheds  where 
there  was  a  firm  agreement,  he  was 
probably  getting  the  full  90  percent. 
Out  in  the  areas  where  there  was  not 
complete  protection,  he  was  getting  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  90  percent.  At  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  joined 
in  a  bill  which  would  require  the  proc¬ 
essor  to  pay  to  the  producer  what  the 
processor  was  going  to  establish  as  his 
price.  It  is  out  of  that  experience  that 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
gained  an  important  point. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  clear  that 
the  legislative  intent  is  now  so  plain  that 
no  one  in  the  Department  can  fail  to 
know  what  we  intend  to  have  done. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute,  in  order  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  this 
assistance,  and  to  announce  that  my 
amendment  has  been  modified  by  in¬ 
serting,  in  line  9,  after  the  word  “deter¬ 
mined”,  the  words  “and  publicly  an¬ 
nounced”,  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  107.  Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


“In  the  case  of  any  such  operation  which 
Is  carried  out  through  purchases,  regardless 
of  the  source  of  the  funds  used  for  such 
purpose,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 
processor  a  certification  that  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  producer  for  the  agricultural 
commodity  Involved  was  not  less  than  the 
support  price  therefor  or,  in  the  absence  of 
a  support  price,  a  fair  price  as  determined 
and  publicly  announced  by  the  Secretary.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
gret  to  again  have  to  oppose  an  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma. 

As  he  stated,  the  amendment  would 
require  certification  by  a  processor  that 
the  producer  who  sold  him  live  animals 
or  unprocessed  commodities  was  paid 
not  less  than  the  support  price,  or  a  fair 
price  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  amendment  has  a  good  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  assure  producers  that  they 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  surplus  removal 
or  price  support  programs  carried  out 
through  purchases  from  processors. 

This  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed 
when  we  considered  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954,  when  section  401  (e)  was  before 
the  Senate. 

This  question  was  again  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  this  year  when  we  had  the  pending 
bill  under  study.  It  was  our  conclusion 
that  the  amendment  would  not  achieve 
the  desired  purpose,  and  would  hamper 
the  operation  of  the  program.  ■  It  was 
our  view  that  certification  such  as  that 
required  by  the  amendment  could  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  made  by  processors,  for  many 
reasons. 

I  should  like  to  cite  only  a  few  of  these 
reasons.  First,  the  processors  who  do 
not  purchase  directly  from  producers  all 
of  the  commodities  they  process  cannot 
certify  as  to  the  price  paid  the  producers. 
All  of  us  know  that  a  great  many  cattle 
are  purchased  on  the  hoof  by  truckmen. 
Many  slaughterers  purchase  cattle,  and 
thereafter  sell  them  to  processors. 

Another  reason  is  that  processors  who 
purchase  directly  from  producers  cannot 
identify  a  particular  producer  with  the 
particular  lots  of  processed  commodities 
sold  to  the  Government.  That  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  when  the  surplus  removal  pro¬ 
gram  involves  only  a  limited  portion  of 
the  total  production. 

All  of  us  know  that  many  of  the  sur¬ 
pluses  come  about  after  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  a  commodity.  This 
amendment  does  not  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  any  amount  of  a  purchased  or 
supported  product  that  may  have  been 
already  processed  before  the  purchase  or 
support  program  began.  For  example, 
with  respect  to  cattle,  it  is  possible  that 
at  the  time  a  purchase  program  is  begun, 
a  packer  may  have  on  hand  a  great  deal 
of  meat  that  has  been  canned  and  placed 
in  cold  storage,  and  the  purchase  of 
which  could  well  bolster  prices.  With 
respect  to  that  particular  meat  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  identify  all  the  cattle 
from  which  it  was  processed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  who  the  producer  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  quantity  of  processed  meat  might 
be.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  packer 
to  certify  that  a  fair  price  as  set  by  the 
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Secretary  and  thereafter  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  by  him,  was  paid  as  to  that 
quantity  of  the  processed  commodity. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  he  referred,  to  a  situation  wherein 
a  surplus  had  accumulated,  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  presence  in  the  form  of  a 
great  supply  of  products.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  I  am 
advancing.  The  Senator  knows  that 
some  of  the  processors  hold  on  hand  as 
much  as  a  6  months’  supply  of  a  com¬ 
modity;  and  some  of  them  hold  an  even 
larger  supply  on  hand.  When  it  is  de¬ 
termined  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  a 
commodity  on  hand,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  processor  to  determine 
whether  he  was  paid  a  fair  price  under 
the  bill,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
or  the  support  price  with  respect  to  com¬ 
modities  on  hand  and  already  processed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  situation  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  described  undoubtedly  has  in 
part  existed  not  only  with  reference  to 
products  when  they  were  being  pur¬ 
chased,  but  with  reference  to  products 
being  produced  and  when  the  practice  is 
being  operated  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  packers  of  stocks  on  hand. 
It  then  becomes  a  bill  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  packers.  It  is  to  avoid  and  to 
make  certain  that  the  bill  may  accom¬ 
plish  the  purpose  that  I  know  the  great 
Senator  from  Louisiana  himself  has  in 
mind,  that  is,  to  help  the  producers,  that 
we  ask  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that,  I  am 
sure,  as  well  as  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  does.  I  made  the  suggestion 
in  debate  last  week  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  make  contracts  with  co¬ 
operatives  that  process  meats  or  even 
with  packers  that  process  meats,  and  to 
let  the  quantity  so  contracted  for  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  school  lunch  program, 
on  condition  that  those  packers  with 
whom  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  such  a  contract  pay  producers 
either  the  support  price  or  a  fair  price, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  the  purpose  of  purchase  programs 
it  to  take  from  the  market  that  amount 
of  the  commodity  involved  which  will 
result  in  higher  prices — in  other  words, 
to  remove  the  glut  which  may  be  de¬ 
pressing  the  price.  Frequently  com¬ 
modities  dangle  over  the  market  and 
thereby  depress  prices. 

Now,  when  the  supply  of  such  a  com¬ 
modity  is  reduced,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  amounts  come  from  stocks 
that  are  4  months  or  5  months  old  or 
whether  they  are  newly-processed  stocks. 
The  fact  that  they  are  removed  from 
the  market  tends  to  create  a  shortage 
which  makes  producers’  prices  rise. 

No  one  in  the  Senate  would  better  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  something  done  about  assuring 
producers  a  more  direct  participation  in 
these  programs  than  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  great  difficulty  with  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  is  that  the  program  it  envisions 
would  be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  administer. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  packer  to 
have  to  keep  records  as  to  the  farm  price 
paid  for  every  head  of  cattle  or  each  hog 
that  he  processes,  would  offer  insur¬ 
mountable  administrative  difficulties. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  remembers 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
supported  the  price  of  pecans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
men  who  were  in  the  process  of  accu¬ 
mulating  a  supply  in  carload  lots  for 
delivery  to  the  Government  were  re¬ 
quired  to  get  a  receipt  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  producers,  either  directly  or 
through  those  who  had  dealt  directly 
with  the  producer,  certifying  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  price  had  been  paid  to 
the  producer,  before  a  carload  of  pecans 
was  eligible  to  be  sold  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  agreed  price? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  may  be  true. 
I  frankly  do  not  recall  the  details  of 
that  particular  program. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
it  would  be  any  more  difficult  to  trace 
down  the  individual  animal  than  it  was 
to  try  to  trace  down  the  individual 
pecan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  begin  with,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  trace  down  the 
individual  pecan.  The  Senator  in  his 
question  said  the  pecans  were  dealt 
with  in  carload  lots.  The  particular  lot 
could  easily  be  identified.  However,  a 
hog  or  an  animal  cannot  be  processed 
overnight.  Usually  the  animals  are 
brought  to  the  processor  either  directly 
or  after  purchase  by  people  who  work 
for  themselves,  and  in  many  cases  a 
great  many  of  those  hogs  and  cattle  are 
bought  slaughtered  and  then  sold  to 
processors  by  middlemen.  The  packing 
business  is  vastly  different  from  the 
pecan  incident  the  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred  to.  For  example,  the  processing 
of  cattle  and  hogs  is  a  much  larger  scale 
operation  than  that  of  pecans;  it  is 
nationwide.  The  Senator  knows,  I  am 
sure,  that  there  is  really  no  comparison 
between  the  two  situations.  There  are 
a  great  many  meat-processing  plants  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  In  Iowa  there 
is  a  processing  plant  in  practically  every 
city,  or  perhaps  within  every  10  square 
miles.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  personally  am  in  sympathy  with  his 
proposal,  but  the  committee  gave  con¬ 
siderable  thought  to  the  matter  and  de¬ 
cided  in  1954  not  to  incorporate  such 
a  provision  in  the  bill.  We  again  this 
year  gave  the  matter  a  great  deal  of 
study.  It  is  not  that  the  amendment 
does  not  have  a  good  purpose,  but  the 
difficulties  connected  with  its  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  insurmountable.  I 
fear  the  Senator’s  proposal  would  not 
work,  and  that  it  might  actually  hamper 
the  whole  purchase  and  support  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
thought  the  amendment  would  achieve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  obviously 
intended,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  But 
work  has  been  done  on  this  problem  for 
many  years  and  we  have  not  yet  found 
a  solution.  For  instance,  meat  products 
are  processed  from  cattle  fattened  on 
an  Iowa  farm;  but  could  it  be  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  original  producer  of 
the  livestock  on  the  Wyoming  range  re¬ 
ceived  a  fair  price  for  his  product?  I 
do  not  know.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
figure  that  out. 

Another  problem  connected  with  ad¬ 
ministering  the  amendment  would  be  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  dairy 
products.  Take,  for  instance,  a  large 
cooperative  in  Minnesota,  such  as  the 
Land  O’  Lakes,  which  sells  for  perhaps 
200  small  cooperatives  scattered  around 
the  country.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
could  certify  that  the  original  producers 
have  received  the  full  support  price  or 
a  fair  price  as  determined  and  published 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  support  price  for  manufactured 
milk  is  $3.14  or  $3.15  a  hundred  pounds, 
yet  the  average  price  paid  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  $3  a  hundred  pounds. 
Most  of  the  creameries  and  cheese  plants 
are  cooperatives.  At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  they  might  make  additional  pay¬ 
ments,  but  no  one  knows  what  those 
payments  may  be.  No  one  knows 
whether  they  will  come  up  to  the  full 
support  price.  It  looks  to  me  that  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  make 
it  very  difficult  for  the  Government 
legally  to  do  business  with  the  dairy  co¬ 
operatives  of  the  great  north  central 
dairying  section. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  farm 
program  is  that  we  have  not  yet  found 
any  way  to  translate  the  full  support 
price  guaranteed  by  the  Government  to 
the  farmers.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
do  that  without  nationalizing  the  in¬ 
dustry.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could 
do  it  even  then.  I  wish  we  could  find 
a  way  to  guarantee  full  support  prices 
to  farmers,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  of  the  small  cooperative  proc¬ 
essing  plants  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  could  not  continue  in  business  if 
they  had  to  return  the  full  amount  to 
the  producer.  They  are  small  plants  lo¬ 
cated  conveniently  to  the  community. 
The  community  might  have  to  go  a  long 
distance  to  market,  or  have  no  market 
at  all  if  it  were  not  for  these  coopera¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Secretary  Benson  is  a  very,  very  smart 
man,  and  could  figure  out  the  problem 
with  the  staff  he  has? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  his  pred¬ 
ecessor  was  able  to  figure  it  out.  I  am 
no  judge  of  human  intelligence.  The 
more  I  see  of  it,  the  less  I  consider  myself 
to  be  a  judge. 
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Mr.  LANGER.  Has  it  not  been  stated 
that  Mr.  Benson  is  almost  a  superman? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  he  is  a 
superman  in  any  respect.  I  think  if  we 
could  strengthen  our  cooperatives  and 
could  get  good  cooperative  managements 
who  in  every  instance  were  able  to  carry 
on  their  work,  we  could  do  quite  a  great 
deal  to  improve  farm  income.  I  doubt 
that  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
comply  with  this  amendment  and  certain 
other  parts  of  the  law  at  the  same  time. 
I  wish  it  were  possible,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  it  can  be  done. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  amendment  is  just  another 
amendment  which  in  some  ways  might 
seem  on  its  face  to  be  a  good  amendment, 
but  it  would  be,  in  the  end,  completely 
fatal  to  the  livestock  industry  of  the 
United  States.  It  proposes,  in  effect,  to 
put  a  very  attractive  support  price  on 
livestock  in  the  market  place,  without 
any  control  whatsoever,  and  without  any 
reasonable  approach  to  the  question  of 
surpluses  at  the  bottom.  If  it  is  adopted 
we  shall  have  livestock  in  such  numbers 
that  the  storage  space  could  not  take  care 
of  them,  nor  could  the  public  purse  sup¬ 
port  them.  It  is  not  only  a  dangerous 
amendment,  but  it  would  be  doing  the 
greatest  disservice  to  the  livestock  econ¬ 
omy  in  agriculture  that  one  could 
imagine.  We  are  all  hoping  that  agri¬ 
culture  can  get  on  a  sound  and  prosper¬ 
ous  basis,  but  such  amendments  as  this 
one,  Mr.  President,  will  wreck  it  rather 
than  help  it.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted  we  shall  be  doing  something  to 
the  agricultural  industry  rather  than 
something  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  I  knew  he  meant  what  he  said 
when  he  told  us  he  favored  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  amendment.  He  not  only 
helped  to  put  a  provision  into  the  bill 
to  make  $250  million  available  to  the 
Secretary,  but  accepted  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  add  to  that 
amount.  Under  this  amendment  the 
Secretary  would  have  more  than  $500 
million  available  to  him  to  use.  I  know 
the  Senator  means  what  he  says  when 
he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  the  objective. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  that 
if  he  thought  the  amendment  would 
achieve  its  purpose,  he  would  be  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  who  is  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  have  worked  to¬ 
ward  the  objective  sought  by  this  amend¬ 
ment,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  has  not  been  achieved.  I  have 
pressed  other  amendments  which  I 
thought  would  achieve  the  objective 
sought,  but  they  have  been  rejected.  I 


submit  that  the  cattle  producers  and 
hog  producers  in  this  country  are  en¬ 
titled  to  more  than  the  good  wishes  of 
Senators  in  this  matter. 

They  are  entitled  to  positive  action; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  tell  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  he  shall  support,  and 
at  a  definite  price,  and  how  it  shall  be 
done;  if  we  still  favor  the  objective  of 
getting  it  done;  how  can  we  refuse  a 
directive  to  the  Secretary  to  get  it  done 
on  the  basis  that  he  himself  will  develop 
and  plan  it? 

I  submit  that  in  justice  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As 
many  as  favor  the  amendment  will 
please  stand. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Allott 

George 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Milllkin 

Barkley 

Gore 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Green 

Morse 

Beall 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bender 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Bible 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Brlcker 

Holland 

O'Mahoney 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Butler 

Ives 

Potter 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Clements 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Laird 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Langer 

Symington 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Long 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Malone 

Welker 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

Frear 

McCarthy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the.  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  is  recorded  as  hav¬ 
ing  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Pur- 
tell].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay” ;  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  am  I  re¬ 
corded  on  this  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  how  am 
I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recorded 
as  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  how  am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recorded  as 
voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stood  the  Chair  to  state  that  I  am  re¬ 
corded  as  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recorded  as 
voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  negative? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understood  the  Chair 
to  state  that  I  was  recorded  as  voting 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recorded  as 
voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  how  am  I 
recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recorded 
as  voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  vote  “yea.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  North  Carolina  votes 
“yea”? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  “yea.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

regular  order  is  called  for. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Pur- 
tkll]  is  necessarily  absent.  His  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  has  been  announced  pre¬ 
viously. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“nay.” 


1956 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 49 


Anderson 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Barkley 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 

Bible 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

Neuberger 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

O'Mahoney 

Clements 

Kerr 

Russell 

Daniel 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Douglas 

Laird 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Langer 

Symington 

Frear 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Fulbright 

Long 

Thye 

George 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Williams 

Hennings 

McNamara 

Young 

Hill 

Monroney 

Humphrey 

Morse 

NAYS — 44 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Iowa 

Allott 

Duff 

Martin,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Dworshak 

Millikin 

Beall 

Eastland 

Pastore 

Bender 

Ellender 

Payne 

Bennett 

Flanders 

Potter 

Bricker 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Green 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Holland 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  N.  J. 

Ives 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jenner 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Welker 

Curtis 

Malone 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Bush 

McCarthy 

Purtell 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kerr 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Pur¬ 
tell]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Purtell]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 52 


Anderson 

Green 

Lehman 

Barkley 

Hayden 

Long 

Bible 

Hennings 

Magnuson 

Byrd 

Hill 

Mansfield 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

McClellan 

Clements 

Jackson 

McNamara 

Daniel 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Monroney 

Douglas 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Morse 

Eastland 

Kefauver 

Murray 

Ervin 

Kennedy 

Neely 

Frear 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Fulbright 

Kuchel 

O’Mahoney 

George 

Laird 

Pastore 

Gore 

Langer 

Russell 

Scott 

Symington 

Williams 

Smathers 

Thurmond 

Young 

Sparkman 

Thye 

Stennis 

Watkins 

NAYS — 42 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Malone 

Allott 

Curtis 

Martin,  Iowa 

Barrett 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Pa. 

Beall 

Duff 

McCarthy 

Bender 

Dworshak 

Millikin 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Flanders 

Payne 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Potter 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Butler 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Ives 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Knowland 

Welker 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Purtell  Wiley 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WATKINS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
which  was  voted  upon  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  had  prepared  an  amendment  covering 
the  same  general  substance,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  prior  to  the  vote 
an  amendment  which  I  intended  to  offer 
which  would  cover  the  same  general  pur¬ 
pose,  together  with  my  statement  with 
reference  to  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Watkins  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide 
an  improved  farm  program,  viz.,  on  page  4, 
between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  following: 

“CERTIFICATION  OF  RECEIPT  OF  SUPPORT  PRICES 
BY  PRODUCERS 

"Sec.  107.  Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

‘“(e)  (1)  Whenever  any  price  support  or 
surplus  removal  operation  for  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  is  carried  out  through  pur¬ 
chases  from  or  loans  or  payments  to  proc¬ 
essors,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  certifica¬ 
tions  from  such  processors  that  the 
producers  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
involved  have  received  not  less  than  the 
support  price  therefor  or,  in  the  case  of 
commodities  for  which  no  support  price  has 
been  established,  such  price,  not  less  than 
75  percent  of  the  parity  price,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  reasonable  return  to  such  pro¬ 
ducers. 

“  ‘(2)  In  any  case  in  which  any  such  pur¬ 
chase  is  made  from  a  processor,  or  a  proc¬ 
essor  receives  any  such  loan  or  payment,  and 
such  processor  (1)  fails  to  make  the  certifica¬ 
tion  required  by  this  subsection  either  prior 
to  such  purchase,  loan,  or  payment  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  or  (2)  know¬ 
ingly  makes  a  false  certification  under  this 
subsection,  such  processor  shall  refund  to 
the  Secretary  the  proceeds  of  the  purchase, 
loan,  or  payment  and  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  any  commodities  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such  purchase, 
loan,  or  payment,  and  shall  be  ineligible  to 
participate  in  such  price  support  or  surplus 
removal  program  for  such  period  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  failure  of 
the  processor  to  make  any  refund  required 
by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  main¬ 
tain  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  there¬ 
of.  The  penalties  provided  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  penalties  pro¬ 
vided  by  any  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law.’  ” 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and 
insert  “108.” 
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Statement  by  Senator  Watkins 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday,  March  16,  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  which  would 
increase  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  further  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
Section  32  funds  can  be  used,  from  $250 
million  to  $500  million. 

The  principal  method  of  removing  sur¬ 
pluses  by  expenditure  of  section  32  funds  is 
the  direct  purchase  program.  These  pur¬ 
chases  generally  are  made  from  processors 
rather  than  directly  from  the  farmers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  law  does  not  require  processors  to 
pay  farmers  a  price  which  reflects  a  stipu¬ 
lated  percentage  of  partly. 

The  Congress  has  no  way  of  ascertaining, 
therefore,  whether  the  surplus  removal  pro¬ 
grams  actually  benefit  farmers. 

Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  merely  provides  that: 

‘‘Whenever  any  price  support  or  surplus 
removal  operation  for  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  is  carried  out  through  purchases 
from  or  loans  or  payments  to  processors,  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
obtain  from  the  processors  such  assurances 
as  he  deems  adequate  that  the  producers 
of  the  agricultural  commodity  involved  have 
received  or  will  receive  maximum  benefits 
from  the  price  support  or  surplus  removal 
operation.  (U.  S.  C.  1421  (e)).“ 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  Congress  is 
going  to  appropriate  such  vast  amounts  of 
money  for  surplus-removal  programs,  then 
it  ought  to  have  assurance  that  farmers, 
not  processors,  are  going  to  benefit. 

For  example,  as  of  March  8,  some  165,700,- 
750  pounds  of  pork  and  lard  have  ben  pur¬ 
chased  with  section  32  funds  at  a  cost  of 
$83.4  million,  yet  the  parity  price  of  hogs  as 
of  March  15,  1956  stood  at  only  57  percent  of 
parity.  This  is  a  rise  of  5  percent  of  parity 
since  January  15,  but  probably  most  of  this 
increase  in  parity  price  is  due  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  fewer  hogs  and  not  necessarily  this 
support  program. 

Until  the  Senate  adopted  this  amendment 
to  increase  the  authorized  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  Section  32  funds  to 
$500  million,  I  had  some  doubt  of  offering 
my  amendment  which  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  obtain  certifica¬ 
tions  from  processors  that  the  producers 
of  agricultural  commodities,  for  which  any 
price  support  or  surplus  removal  operation 
is  carried  out  through  purchases  from,  or 
loans  or  payments  to  processors,  have  been 
paid  for  their  product: 

1.  Not  less  than  the  support  price  there¬ 
for:  or 

2.  In  the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no 
support  price  has  been  established,  such 
price,  but  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price,  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  provide  a  reasonable  return  to  such  pro¬ 
ducers. 

By  way  of  explanation,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  amendment  would  require  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parity  price  to  be  paid  producers 
in  the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sup¬ 
port  price  has  been  established,  because  Title 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  provides  that  for  commodities  other 
than  the  basics  (wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice, 
peanuts  and  tobacco)  and  the  designated 
nonbasics  (wool,  including  mohair;  tung 
nuts;  honey,  milk,  butterfat  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  milk  and  butterfat)  that  the  level  of 
support,  depending  upon  supply  conditions, 
for  commodities  for  which  a  control  program 
is  in  effect  shall  be  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  a  farmer  very  little 
good  to  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  expenditure  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds,  or  section  32  funds  pur¬ 
chase  commodities  through  surplus  removal 
operations  unless 
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1.  A  support  level  as  a  percentage  of  the 
parity  price  of  the  commodity  is  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

2.  And  processors  are  required  to  certify 
that  producers  have  been  paid  that  price. 
It  would  seem  much  wiser  not  to  institute 
such  purchase  programs  unless  it  is  evident 
that  producers,  for  whose  benefit  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  initiated  in  the  first  place,  will  actu¬ 
ally  benefit  price-wise.  To  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  surplus  removal  operations  with¬ 
out  a  support  level  being  announced  and 
which  does  not  result  in  the  improvement  of 
market  prices  can  only  lead  to  bitterness  of 
feelings  on  the  part  of  producers  toward  both 
the  processors  and  their  government. 

For  example,  as  I  have  noted  under  the 
pork  purchase  program  as  of  March  8  some 
165,700,750  pounds  of  pork  and  lard  have  been 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $83.4  million,  yet  the 
parity  price  of  hogs  as  of  February  15,  1956, 
stood  at  only  57  percent  of  parity. 

It  seems  unfair  to  accuse  processors  of  not 
paying  producers  a  fair  price  and  of  charging 
the  Government  progressively  more  for  the 
commodity  in  question,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  beef  cattle  and  pork  purchase  pro¬ 
grams,  when  the  Government  has  failed  at 
the  outset  to  say  what  price  is  a  “fair  price.” 
Perhaps  some  meat  packers  have  taken  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  both  beef  cattle  and  hog 
producers  and  the  Government  as  well,  but 
until  Congress  requires  that  the  prices  paid 
producers  reflect  a  stipulated  support  level 
such  practices  cannot  be  halted. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  also  provides 
sanction  for  failure  on  the  part  of  processors 
to  provide  such  certifications. 

In  any  case  in  which  any  such  purchase  is 
made  from  a  processor,  etc.,  and  such  proc¬ 
essor  fails  to  make  the  certification  required 
by  this  amendment  either  prior  to  such  pur¬ 
chase,  loan  or  payment,  and  such  processor 
(1)  fails  to  make  the  certification  required 
by  this  subsection  either  prior  to  such  pur¬ 
chase,  loan  or  payment  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter,  or  (2)  who  knowingly  makes 
a  false  certification  under  this  amendment, 
such  processor  (1)  shall  refund  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  the  proceeds  of  the  purchase,  loan  or 
payment,  (2)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  any  commodities  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  such  purchase,  loan  or 
payment,  (3)  shall  be  ineligible  to  participate 
in  such  price  support  or  surplus  removal  pro¬ 
gram  for  such  a  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

Should  the  processor  fail  to  make  any  re¬ 
fund  required  by  this  amendment,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  be  required  to  institute  a  suit 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  amount  paid. 

In  addition  to  these  sanctions  contained  in 
the  amendment,  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
provides  an  additional  sanction  for  filing 
with  the  Government  instrumentality  a  false 
certification.  Section  1001  of  this  title  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000  and  im¬ 
prisonment  not  to  exceed  more  than  5  years 
or  both. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  “3-16- 
56-B.”  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  225.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1957 
crops,  the  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  any 
agricultural  crop,  except  tung  nuts,  that  the 
producer  agree,  if  otherwise  eligible,  to  de¬ 
vote  an  acreage  of  cropland  (tillable  in  regu¬ 
lar  rotation)  to  either  the  acreage  reserve 


program  or  the  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this  require¬ 
ment  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  crop  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  in 
any  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  on  such  crop  as  a  result  of  a  referendum 
conducted  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act : 
Provided  further,  That  this  requirement  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  with  15  acres  or 
less  devoted  to  price -supported  crops  during 
any  one  marketing  year:  Provided  further. 
That  the  amount  of  such  acreage  of  cropland 
shall  be  determined  by  applying  a  percent¬ 
age  factor  to  the  total  acreage  of  cropland 
being  planted  to  price-supported  crops  for 
harvest  during  the  marketing  years  for  which 
eligibility  for  price  support  is  being  de¬ 
termined.  The  percentage  factor  shall  be 
that  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  in  no 
event  in  excess  of  15  percent  of  the  acreage 
of  cropland  being  devoted  to  price-supported 
crops.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
agricultural  conservation  payments  for  ap¬ 
proved  conservation  practices  performed  on 
land  removed  from  production  for  market 
under  this  section. 

(b)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise 
provide  by  regulation,  no  producer  shall  be 
eligible  for  any  payment  under  this  act  if 
the  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to  price- 
supported  crops,  other  than  tung  nuts,  on 
any  farm  controlled  by  such  producer  is  in¬ 
creased  to  an  acreage  greater  than  the  aver¬ 
age  devoted  to  such  crops  in  the  immediately 
preceding  5  years  (considering  normal  rota¬ 
tion  practices) . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  just  called  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  is  a  simple  one,  but  I  regard 
it  as  basic  if  we  are  to  make  any  real  in¬ 
roads  on  our  surpluses  by  making  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  soil  bank. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  would  require 
those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  price 
supports  to  help  balance  supply  with  de¬ 
mand  by  contributing  to  the  soil  bank. 
In  other  words,  those  who  are  the  heav¬ 
iest  beneficiaries  of  the,  farm  program 
would  be  required  to  accept  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  overall  success. 

First,  beginning  with  1957  crops,  Ihe 
amendment  requires,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  on  any  agri¬ 
cultural  crop,  except  tung  nuts,  that  pro¬ 
ducers  must  make  a  contribution  to  the 
soil  bank — either  the  acreage  reserve  or 
conservation  reserve — the  percentage 
factor  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  but  in  no  event  to  be 
in  excess  of  15  percent  of  the  acreage  of 
cropland  being  devoted  to  price-srup- 
ported  crops.  Tung  nuts  are  excepted 
because  many  growers  of  that  commod¬ 
ity  have  no  land  other  than  that  upon 
which  tung  trees  are  planted,  and  we 
could  not  expect  them  to  destroy  a  part 
of  their  orchard. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention,  at  this 
time,  to  the  fact  that  since  we  began 
the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  the  com¬ 
plete  necessity  of  adopting  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  has  become  evident 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted  as  applicable 
to  corn  and  applicable  to  the  four  small 
grain  crops  provide  in  substance  that 
15  percent  of  each  of  those  crops  must 
be  diverted  into  either  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  or  the  conservation  reserve  as  a 
condition  for  price  support.  In  other 
words,  a  principle  has  been  followed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  adoption  of  amend¬ 
ments  with  reference  to  corn  and  with 
reference  to  the  four  small  grain  crops; 


and  it  is  rather  clear  that  to  have  any 
degree  of  justice  between  the  various 
commodities  and  the  producers  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  various  commodities  which  are 
under  price  support,  that  that  principle 
requires  consideration  and,  I  believe,  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  other  crops. 

Second.  The  amendment  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  farms  that  have  15  acres  or  less 
devoted  to  price-supported  crops.  This 
takes  care  of  the  question  of  minimum 
acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  cotton, 
burley  tobacco,  and  small  farms  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Third.  It  does  not  apply  to  crops  in 
1957  for  which  producers  have  already 
voted  in  marketing  quotas  prior  to  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act.  It  would  apply  in  1957 
to  most  quota  crops,  but  some  types  of 
tobacco  have  voted  quotas  for  more  than 
1  year  and  it  would  not  be  applicable  to 
those  crops. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  producers  plowing  up  a  lot  of 
land  currently  being  devoted  to  soil  con¬ 
servation  crops,  and  not  replacing  such 
soil  conserving  crops  with  other  acreage, 
it  requires  that  no  farm  3hall  have  a 
greater  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to 
price-supported  crops  than  normally 
was  planted  to  price-supported  crops 
during  the  last  5  years.  Of  course  an 
allowance  is  made  for  normal  rotation 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  essence  of  assurance  that 
acreage  which  is  diverted  shall  not 
simply  be  placed  into  crops  which  al¬ 
though  not  basic  crops,  are  nevertheless 
important  crops,  and  thus  aggravate  the 
problems  of  other  producers.  Further¬ 
more,  the  amendment  is  the  logical  ac¬ 
companiment  to  amendments  which 
have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  relation  to  corn  and  small 
grains. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
for  the  Rec6rd  the  applicable  portions  of 
the  amendments  which  we  have  already 
adopted  with  relation  to  corn  and  small 
grains.  The  applicable  portion  of  the 
amendment  adopted  with  reference  to 
corn  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  corn,  that 
the  producer  agree  to  devote  an  acreage  of 
cropland  (tilled  in  normal  rotation),  at  the 
option  of  the  producer,  to  either  the  acreage 
reserve  program  or  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  equal  to  15  percent  of  such  pro¬ 
ducer’s  farm  base  acreage  for  corn. 

Likewise,  it  is  stated  as  an  absolute 
prerequisite,  in  the  case  of  a  corn  grower, 
in  order  to  come  into  the  program,  that 
such  grower  is  required  to  underplant  his 
farm  base  acreage  for  corn. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  four  grain 
crops,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  rele¬ 
vant  portion  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  adopted  with  reference  to  those 
crops: 

The  producers  of  such  commodities — 

And  the  commodities  are  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye — 
to  be  eligible  for  price  support,  shall  have 
(a)  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  place  into  the  acreage  reserve  or 
conservation  reserve  a  portion  of  the  tillable 
acres  of  grain  sorghums,  rye,  oats,  and  bar¬ 
ley  equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  average 
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number  of  acres  devoted  to  production  of 
such  commodities,  during  the  preceding  3 
years. 

In  closing  my  presentation,  let  me  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that,  first,  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  I  have  offered  is  re¬ 
quired  if  we  are  serious  about  getting 
farmers  to  comply  and  to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  soil  bank  and  in  that 
way  build  up  soil  fertility,  which  is  the 
only  justification  for  the  huge  amounts 
that  we  are  to  spend  on  the  soil  bank. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  except  for  the  adoption 
of  such  an  amendment,  we  would  have  a 
one-sided  program  because  of  the 
amendments  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  in  that  corn  and  small 
grains  have  to  make  a  contribution  by 
placing  either  in  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  or  acreage  reserve,  of  15  percent  of 
their  acreage  heretofore  planted,  as  a 
condition  to  their  participation  in  price 
supports. 

Is  it  fair,  is  it  reasonable,  to  require 
that  kind  of  participation  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  corn  and  the  four  small  grains 
and  have  no  such  requirement  for  those 
who  produce  soybeans,  or  for  those  who 
produce  flaxseed,  or  for  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  basic  crops? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  elemental  jus¬ 
tice  to  have  a  provision  similar  to  that 
we  have  already  adopted  with  reference 
to  corn  and  the  small  grains  applicable 
all  the  way  through.  Otherwise  we  will 
find  many  people  not  complying  and  not 
putting  land  into  the  soil  bank  and  not 
building  up  the  reserve  fertility  for  the 
Nation,  which  justifies  the  soil  bank,  and 
not  playing  fair  with  the  producers  who 
produce  corn  and  small  grains. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  if  his  amendment  would 
establish  what  has  been  called  a  cross 
compliance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  establish  a 
measure  of  cross  compliance,  and  it 
would  establish  assurance  that  no  farmer 
could  simply  take  out  a  part  of  his  basic 
crop — as,  for  example,  cotton  or  wheat — 
and  get  paid  at  the  high  rates  that  he 
would  get  under  the  acreage-reserve  pro¬ 
gram,  and  at  the  same  time  plant  other 
land,  not  of  the  kind  that  he  has  in  the 
acreage  reserve,  but  other  land,  and  in 
such  a  way  make  more  complex  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  producers  of  those  other 
crops. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
it  is  equitable  that  when  a  farmer  applies 
for  price  support  on  a  particular  crop, 
that  he  should  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ment  in  the  main  program,  and  that  he 
should  put  something  into  the  soil  bank 
with  reference  to  that  particular  crop. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
difficulty  will  arise,  if  we  are  to  establish 
cross  compliance,  that  the  Secretary 
found  last  year,  when  cross  compliance 
was  first  proposed  and  we  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  abandon  so-called  cross  com¬ 
pliance.  It  might  well  be  that  a  corn 
farmer  would  find  that  he  should  put 
some  land  into  the  corn  soil  bank,  so 
to  speak,  but,  because  of  his  operations, 


might  feel  that  he  should  not  go  into 
the  soil  bank  on  every  one  of  his  crops. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Either  I  have  mis¬ 
understood  the  Senator’s  earlier  ques¬ 
tion,  or  the  Senator  has  misunderstood 
my  answer.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
subsection  (b)  of  my  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  he  will  find  that  the  lands  a  pi’o- 
ducer  may  divert  are  not  specific  acres. 
The  condition  imposed  is  that  his  total 
acreage  on  all  price  supported  crops  may 
not  exceed  that  which  was  planted  in  the 
immediate  5  preceding  years.  That 
means  he  must  devote  some  of  his  land 
to  soil  conserving  crops,  and  he  must 
also  not  exceed  the  total  acreage  for  all 
price  supported  crops  that  he  has  had 
heretofore. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  provision  which  has 
been  written  into  the  corn  amendment 
and  into  the  amendment  relating  to 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  this  illustrates  the  complexities 
which  exist  in  dealing  with  agriculture 
when  problems  of  this  sort  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  operation  of  any  program. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  requirement  as  to 
a  particular  crop,  nor  as  to  the  total,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  might  be  a 
problem  of  crop  compliance.  Last  year 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  practical  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  amplify  my  for¬ 
mer  answer,  while  a  certain  measure  of 
compliance  is  required,  it  is  not  required 
of  any  grower  that  he  shall  plant  a 
smaller  acreage  of  the  total  crops  he  pro¬ 
duces  under  price  supports  than  that 
which  he  has  produced  heretofore,  but 
neither  is  he  permitted  to  add  to  his 
total  acreage  for  all  those  price-sup¬ 
ported  crops,  as  has  frequently  been  done 
in  the  past,  thus  introducing  other  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  other  commodities  than 
those  receiving  direct  benefits  from  price 
supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  so  much  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
ment  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say,  first,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  more  in 
favor  of  helping  the  farmer  than  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
has  kept  away  from  political  implica¬ 
tions.  He  has  but  one  thing  in  mind  in 
connection  with  this  measure,  and  that 
is  to  restore  a  higher  level  of  prosperity 
to  the  American  farmer. 

The  farm  bill  is  getting  into  such 
shape,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  last  amendment,  which  I  think  will 
preclude  the  Government  from  purchas¬ 
ing  butter  and  cheese  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  or  cattle  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
or  Colorado,  that  it  seems  just  too  much 
to  expect  that  it  can  be  successfully  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  treat 
seriously  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Very  obviously, 
when  we  fixed  high  support  prices,  we 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  higher 
income  to  the  farmer.  When  surpluses 
accumulated,  acreage  had  to  be  cut.  It 
is  not  right,  Mr.  President,  for  those  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  high  support 
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prices  to  take  the  acreage  which  they  are 
required  to  reduce  from  their  original 
planting,  and  plant  another  commodity 
which  breaks  the  price  and  backs  of 
other  producers  who  have  not  been  bene¬ 
fiting  from  any  support  price  at  all,  in 
many  cases.  There  is  a  strong  element 
of  justice  in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  just  as  he  has  the  maxi¬ 
mum  element  of  justice  in  his  own  char¬ 
acter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  I  have  about  concluded  what  I  had 
to  say.  Let  us  cast  a  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  its  merits.  Let  us  forget  wheth¬ 
er  it  will  or  will  not  embarrass  the  Sec¬ 
retary  or  the  President.  Let  us  cast  a 
vote  on  the  basis  of  whether  it  is  going 
to  help  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  was  not  that 
provision  written  into  the  bill  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  provision? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amendment 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  were  in  the  minority 
when  some  other  provisions  were  written 
into  the  bill,  and  we  reserved  the  right 
to  present  our  own  position  through 
amendments  on  the  floor.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  write 
this  particular  provision  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  which 
is  being  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  seems  to  reflect  a  great  deal  of 
reasonableness  and  justice. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  regret  the  majority  of 
the  committee  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  farmers  have  the 
right  to  plant  something  which  might 
undermine  other  farmers? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  what  has  been 
happening.  That  is  one  particular  rea¬ 
son  why  we  are  in  difficulty  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  so  that  I 
may  answer  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  further?  I  will  extend  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time  1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  only  is  it  true, 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
that  the  committee  was  divided  in  its 
position  on  a  similar  amendment  to  this 
one,  which  covered  all  crops,  but  it  was 
divided,  as  I  recall,  about  the  asme  way 
it  was  divided  as  to  other  controversial 
matters.  But  since  the  committee  acted 
on  this  question,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  had  itself  writ¬ 
ten  a  provision  into  the  bill  requiring 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
producers  of  corn  and  the  small  grain 
crops. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
does  it  not  amount  to  a  second  bite  of  the 
cherry? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
understand  the  Senator.  I  suppose  cher¬ 
ries  are  raised  in  Rhode  Island. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  We  do  not  raise  cher¬ 
ries,  but  we  know  a  little  bit  about  a  sec¬ 
ond  bite  of  a  cherry. 

We  are  saying  that  unless  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  passed,  insofar  as  certain  com¬ 
modities  are  concerned,  some  farmers 
can  undermine  other  farmers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  twice  be¬ 
fore  I  have  sought  to  place  a  provision 
of  this  nature  into  a  bill  which  would 
protect  the  producer  of  unsupported 
crops  from  being  hurt  by  the  policy  of 
those  who  had  high-support  prices.  We 
have  heard  that  the  Secretary  did  not 
enforce  compliance  last  year.  Why? 
Because  Congress,  the  Senate  particu¬ 
larly,  expressed  itself  as  being  opposed  to 
compulsory  compliance  with  all  acreage 
allotments  in  order  to  receive  price  sup¬ 
port.  If  we  had  insisted  on  compulsory 
compliance  last  year  we  would  be  far 
better  off  today  than  we  are  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Thye]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  had 
a  soil  bank  program,  providing  that  the 
producer  could  retire  acreage  and  be 
compensated  for  "such  acreage  retired, 
the  producer  would  have  an  income  from 
the  program  which  would  enable  him  to 
pay  some  of  his  more  or  less  fixed  ex¬ 
penses  including  his  taxes.  Cross  com¬ 
pliance  without  a  soil  bank  program  as 
is  envisioned  in  the  pending  legislation 
would  be  impossible  of  achievement.  We 
cannot  expect  a  man  to  lay  idle  some  of 
his  acres  without  a  return.  If  we  were 
farmers  in  the  semiarid  areas,  where  it 
is  customary  to  lay  idle  half  of  the  unit 
for  summer  fallowing,  and  then  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  set  aside  30  or  40  percent  of 
the  other  tillable  acres  without  com¬ 
pensation,  the  best  of  us  would  be  ruined. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  should  be  delighted,  if 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  let  me  have 
sufficient  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  With  respect  to  the 
wheat  farmer,  he  has  already  cut  his 
acreage  at  least  one-third,  and,  in  many 
areas,  more  than  that.  If  he  could  not 
plant  anything  on  those  diverted  acres, 
it  would  be  an  impossible  situation. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  say  to  my  colleagues. 

What  is  being  proposed  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  get  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  acres  tilled,  thereby  reducing  the  sur¬ 
pluses  ruining  the  farmers’  markets  to¬ 
day.  That  is  the  only  commonsense  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  question.  Full  parity  in 
the  market  place  cannot  be  obtained  so 
long  as  these  surpluses  exist  to  destroy 
the  markets.  The  amendment  proposing 
that  it  be  mandatory  to  comply  and  to 
lay  idle  diverted  acres — the  acres  di¬ 
verted  from  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  or  any 
of  the  basics — is  a  perfectly  sound  and 
logical  approach,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
question.  That  is  why  I  shall  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  the  first  time  there  has  been 
an  intelligent  approach  to  the  question 
of  surpluses,  and  it  is  the  first  time  a 
legislative  enactment  has  been  proposed 


which  makes  commonsense  from  the 
standpoint  of  reducing  the  farm  plant. 

Now  let  us  try  to  visualize,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  what  it  would  be  like  if  you  were 
a  cash  renter  of  a  200-acre  farm  and 
were  paying  $12  or  $15  an  acre  rent.  Do 
you  think  for  1  moment  that  it  would 
be  financially  possible  to  retire  50  per¬ 
cent  wheat  acreage,  20  percent  of  your 
corn  acreage,  or  a  like  percentage  of  your 
cotton  acreage,  and  then  not  be  able  to 
obtain  any  compensation  whatever  for 
doing  so? 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
farm  operator  could  pay  $15  an  acre  cash 
rent,  retire  some  of  the  rented  acreage, 
and  still  remain  solvent?  Of  course  not. 
Some  of  us  endeavored  2  years  ago  to 
provide  for  the  retirement  of  tillable 
acres  through  some  sort  of  compensat¬ 
ing  retirement  program.  We  were  un¬ 
successful.  Now  we  are  proceeding  to¬ 
ward  such  a  course  of  action.  It  is  a 
first  common-sense  approach  to  the 
problem,  as  I  have  already  said.  Give  us 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  wager — and  I  am  not  a  wagering 
man — that  there  will  be  notable  progress 
in  the  retirement  of  tillable  acres;  and 
once  this  has  been  achieved,  we  shall  be 
well  on  the  way  to  bringing  surpluses 
within  manageable  proportions  and  to 
establishing  conditions  in  the  market 
place  reflecting  10  percent  of  parity. 
This  will  be  possible  because  of  the  high 
level  of  our  Nation’s  economy. 

Times  are  not  like  they  were  in  the 
depression  years  of  the  early  1930’s,  when 
there  were  millions  of  unemployed  per¬ 
sons,  and  our  national  economy  was  de¬ 
pressed.  That  is  not  the  case  today. 
This  country  is  experiencing  record  em¬ 
ployment  with  high  wages  for  the 
worker.  Resale  and  wholesale  price 
levels  are  such  that  our  economy  should 
reflect  full  parity  for  the  farmer.  What 
has  kept  the  farmer,  however,  from  re¬ 
ceiving  100  percent  of  parity  is  the  bur¬ 
den  of  surpluses. 

It  will  be  well  into  1957  before  the  soil 
bank  program  will  prove  its  effectiveness 
in  reducing  materially  the  surpluses. 
That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  has  proposed  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  make  it  mandatory  to 
retire  acres.  The  acres  must  lie  idle.  If 
the  program  is  to  operate  effectively, 
acres  must  not  be  used  for  production  of 
other  crops. 

Had  such  a  program  become  effective 
2  years  ago,  the  farmer  would  be  pretty 
well  out  of  the  woods  and  into  the  day¬ 
light  and  the  farm  economy  would  not 
continue  to  be  threatened  by  these  sur¬ 
pluses  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  want  to  reiterate,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  this  year  substantial  results  from 
the  soil  bank  program,  specifically  so  far 
as  the  surpluses  are  concerned.  Winter 
wheat  was  planted  last  fall  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  in  the  Panhandle  area  of  Texas. 
In  Minnesota,  winter  wheat  was  planted 
last  September.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  only  a  very  limited  re¬ 
duction  of  tillable  winter  wheat  acres  in 
1956  through  the  operations  of  the  soil 


bank  program.  Because  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  I  proposed  a  1-year  restoration  of  90 
percent  price  supports  in  committee  so 
as  to  stabilize  the  whole  farm  economy 
until  such  time  as  the  soil  bank  achieves 
the  objectives  sought  by  it.  The  pro¬ 
posal,  however,  was  rejected. 

Then  we  subsequently  noted  a  2  years’ 
restoration  of  90  percent  supports,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  believed  that  a  time  well 
beyond  this  year  must  pass  before  there 
would  be  any  material  results  achieved 
from  the  soil  bank  program.  In  the 
meantime,  we  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  higher  sup¬ 
ports  so  as  to  prevent  the  farm  economy 
from  going  farther  down  hill. 

But  so  far  as  the  pending  question  is 
concerned,  I  am  convinced  there  must  be 
mandatory  provision  governing  the  di¬ 
verted  acres  if  there  is  to  be  a  positive 
reduction  in  acreage.  In  the  past, 
through  corn  acreage  allotments,  acre¬ 
age  allotments  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  the 
other  basics,  we  have  merely  changed 
the  production  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  or 
one  of  the  other  basics,  to  production  on 
that  acre  of  another  crop,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  or  sorghum  grains.  We  have 
never  effected  a  complete  reduction 
in  the  overall  farm  plant,  but  merely 
permitted  acreage  to  be  diverted  from 
one  basic  crop  to  another  or  to  a  feed 
crop. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  so  many 
criticisms  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  sincere  efforts  being  put  forth  to 
write  a  sound,  constructive  farm  bill.  I 
think  time  will  prove  the  merit  of 
amendments  which  have  been  offered  up 
to  the  present  time. 

However,  some  have  weakened  the 
supports  materially  on  commodities 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton. 

The  question  of  wheat  supports  will 
face  an  uncertain  future  in  conference 
because  of  the  two -price  system  and  the 
objection  by  the  administration  to  the 
two -price  system. 

But  in  the  main  we  have  legislated 
constructively.  If  we  could  have  re¬ 
tained  the  committee’s  restoration  of 
90  percent  price  supports  on  the  basics 
for  at  least  this  year,  we  would  then 
have  guaranteed  that  the  price  would 
not  drop  further  in  this  calendar  year. 
Then  with  the  complete  introduction  of 
the  soil  bank  program,  and  an  effective 
administration  of  it,  I  believe  we  would 
be  so  well  along  with  controlling  sur¬ 
pluses  that  the  price  support  factor 
would  be  unimportant. 

But  in  the  main — and  I  say  this  with¬ 
out  even  a  quiver  in  my  voice — I  believe 
that  in  this  bill  we  have  done  a  better 
job  for  the  fanner  than  has  ever  been 
done  before,  because  we  are  proposing 
positive  action,  through  the  soil  bank 
features,  to  manage  surpluses,  and  we 
are  also  supplementing  section  32  funds 
in  order  to  dispose  of  and  handle  perish¬ 
ables.  In  all,  we  have  done  a  pretty  good 
job  with  the  bill.  I  feel  confident  that 
time  will  prove  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement.  My  major  concern  has  been 
that  if  the  farmers  go  into  the  fall  of 
1956  with  a  27  cents  a  bushel  price  drop 
on  wheat  and  an  18  cents  per  bushel 
price  drop  on  corn  as  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  flexible 
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price  supports,  those  price  reductions 
would  be  reflected  in  the  prices  of  feed 
grains.  Cheaper  feed  grains  will  mean 
probable  increased  livestock  production, 
and  we  shall  again  be  on  the  merry- 
go-round  of  reduced  farm  prices  and 
further  declining  income  for  the  farmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  granting  me  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  he  will 
yield  me  1  minute.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
wishes  to  propound  a  question,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  an¬ 
swering  it.  I  do  not  know  what  his  ques¬ 
tion  will  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  if  the  amendment  he 
has  offered  is  substantially  the  same 
amendment  which  was  offered  last  year 
during  one  of  the  discussions  on  the  farm 
program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  in  the  field  of 
cross-compliance  and  assurance  that 
diverted  acres  will  not  be  used  to  ruin 
someone  else.  My  amendment  is  not  so 
far-reaching  as  the  one  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  before. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment,  but  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  in  the  same  field  in  which  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  my  amendment.  I  think 
his  amendment  will  take  care  of  the 
situation. 

However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  I  have  prepared  in  support 
of  this  general  proposition,  and  of  the 
amendment  I  had  intended  to  offer,  but 
shall  not  now  offer,  because  I  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  take  care  of  the  general  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Eligibility  for  Price  Support  and  ACP 
Payment  Amendment 
(Statement  by  Senator  Watkins) 

I  had  had  some  reservations  about  intro¬ 
ducing  my  amendment  labeled  as  2-22-56-F 
until  last  week  when  the  Senate  attached 
several  amendments  which  increase  Govern¬ 
ment  transfer  payments  to  farmers  by  at 
least  one-half  billion  dollars  over  that 
amount  originally  provided  for  in  S.  3183  as 
reported  from  committee.  Because  of  this,  I 
now  call  for  consideration  of  this  amendment 
which,  if  adopted,  would: 

1.  Permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
that  farmers  participate  in  the  acreage-re-' 
serve  program  provided  for  in  sections  203 
through  206,  inclusive,  of  this  bill — S.  3183. 

2.  Require  farmers  to  participate  in  the 
acreage-reserve  program  provided  for  in  sec¬ 


tions  203  through  206,  inclusive,  of  S.  3183  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  payments  under  the 
agricultural-conservation  program  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1936,  if  they  produce  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  rice,  flue-cured  tobacco,  burley 
tobacco,  and  cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51, 
52,  54,  and  55. 

3.  Render  any  farmer  who  knowingly  har¬ 
vested  any  acreage  of  a  basic  commodity  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  that 
farm  ineligible  for  payments  under  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program  authorized  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act  of  1936. 

No  person,  however,  is  deemed  to  have  har¬ 
vested  any  basic  commodity  acreage  in  excess 
of  his  acreage  allotment  by  reason  of  har¬ 
vesting  : 

1.  Corn  for  ensilage; 

2.  Wheat  in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  15 
acres; 

3.  A  commodity  or  crop  with  respect  to 
which  producers  have  rejected  marketing 
quotas  in  a  marketing  quota  referendum;  or 

4.  Peanuts  for  seed  to  be  used  for  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  peanuts  to  be  hogged  off. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  essential 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given 
permissive  authority  to  require  that  farmers 
participate  in  the  acreage-reserve  program  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  price  support.  The 
acreage-reserve  program  certainly  will  fail  to 
produce  the  desired  results  unless  farmer 
participation  in  the  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
and  tobacco  producing  areas  is  very  substan¬ 
tial.  At  a  time  when  we  have  almost  un¬ 
precedented  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventories  of  these  commodities,  it  appears 
essential  that  the  Secretary  should  have  a 
sanction  at  hand  to  induce  substantial  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  event  the  rates  of  payment 
are  not  high  enough  to  accomplish  this  basic 
objective.  Unless  farmers  participate,  the 
program  will  fail  to  materially  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses — the  objective  of  the  acreage-reserve 
program. 

In  this  respect,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  as  of  December  31,  1955  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  in  inventory:  (1) 
888,542,189  bushels  of  wheat  valued  at  $2,- 
399,042,201;®(2)  7,920,833  bales  of  upland  cot¬ 
ton  valued  at  $1,437,071,012;  (3)  757,612,049 
bushels  of  corn  valued  at  $1,300,322,952;  (4) 
15,387,444  hundredweight  of  rice,  rough  and 
milled,  valued  at  $175,902,152. 

These  you  will  note  are  the  commodities 
eligible  for  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  if  farmers  are 
going  to  continue  to  get  payments  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  conservation  practices  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  which 
will  result  in  increased  yields  and  total 
output  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  to¬ 
bacco,  they  ought  to  be  required  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  and  a  waste  of  public 
funds  on  the  one  hand  to  pay  out  money  to 
increase  production  and  then  not  to  require 
participation  in  an  acreage  reserve  program 
which  has,  as  its  objective,  the  reduction  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice  and  tobacco  pro¬ 
duction. 

For  the  same  reason,  any  farmer  who 
knowingly  harvests  any  acreage  of  a  basic 
commodity— wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  to¬ 
bacco  and  peanuts — all  of  which  except  pea¬ 
nuts  are  eligible  for  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram,  in  excess  of  his  acreage  allotment 
should  not  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  the  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram.  The  only  exceptions  to  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  in  those  cases  in  which — 

1.  A  farmer  has  an  acreage  allotment  of 
less  than  15  acres,  since  under  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  a  farmer  with  a  wheat 
acreage  allotment  of  less  Jhan  15  acres  can 
grow  and  harvest  15  acres  of  wheat  without 
penalty. 


2.  A  farmer  grows  corn  for  ensilage,  since 
it  is  consumed  on  the  farm. 

3.  A  farmer  grows  peanuts  for  seed  to  be 
planted  to  peanuts  to  be  grazed  by  hogs  on 
the  farm. 

4.  Farmers  have  rejected  marketing  quotas 
in  a  referendum,  since  adequate  penalty  in 
the  loss  of  maximum  price  support  assist¬ 
ance  is  provided  in  the  law. 

The  basic  reason  for  requiring  that  farmers 
must  comply  with  acreage  allotments  in  order 
to  receive  assistance  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  is  to  provide  an  added 
sanction  to  induce  compliance  with  produc¬ 
tion  controls  so  that  production  can  more 
nearly  be  brought  into  line  with  demand. 
Although  production  controls  at  best  are  not 
too  effective  in  bringing  and  keeping  supply 
in  line  with  demand,  it  is  important,  in  light 
of  the  big  surpluses  on  hand  of  basic  com¬ 
modities,  that  they  be  reinforced  by  such  a 
sanction  as  this  amendment  provides.  This 
is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  farms 
owned  by  one-third  of  our  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  80  percent  of  our  marketable  crop  value 
and  who  receive  85  percent  of  our  net  farm 
income. 

However,  I  do  agree  that  such  a  sanction 
should  not  apply  to  our  small  farms,  espe¬ 
cially  those  having  wheat  and  corn  acreage 
allotments  of  less  than  15  acres.  But  I  can¬ 
not  agree  that  it  should  not  be  made  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  large  commercial  farms, 
though  fewer  in  number,  but  which  produce 
the  bulk  of  our  food  and  forage  crops.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  my  reasons  for  this  are: 

1.  If  public  funds  are  to  be  used  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  these  commercial  farms,  as  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  program,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Government  is  obliged  to  support  the 
prices  of  the  crops  in  question,  then  the 
public  interest  certainly  requires  that  sanc¬ 
tions  be  imposed  which  will  work  toward  the 
goal  of  keeping  supply  in  line  with  demand. 

That  the  bulk  of  payments  now  made 
under  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
are  for  practices  which  primarily  increase 
output  rather  than  build  the  soil,  as  do  more 
permanent-type  practices,  is  revealed  by 
table  5  of  the  Summary  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  for  1953,  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  In  1953,  42  percent  of  the  $185  million 
farmers  received  was  spent  for  fertilizer  and 
inorganic  materials — limestone,  phosphate, 
and  potash.  Another  14  percent  was  used 
for  protective  manure  crops. 

2.  If  we  want  to  really  advance  soil  con¬ 
servation  on  lands  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  soil-depleting  crops,  then  farmers,  if  they 
are  to  be  eligible  for  such  financial  assist¬ 
ance  on  such  crops — and  they  are  the  crops 
in  question  here — should  be  required  to  ob¬ 
serve  acreage  allotments.  In  this  respect, 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  from  1936  to  1944  the  USDA  paid 
farmers  $1,666,300,000  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  to  withdraw  soil-de¬ 
pleting  crops,  including  those  here  in  ques¬ 
tion,  from  production.  Farmers  were  given 
an  acreage  allotment,  and  if  they  kept  within 
that  allotment,  they  received  an  agricultural 
conservation  program  payment. 

That  such  a  practice  was  more  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  soil-conserving  nature  than  most  of 
those  for  which  farmers  are  compensated  to¬ 
day  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  cannot  be  disputed.  As  Rainer 
Schickele,  chairman  of  the  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  department  of  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  has  so  ably  stated  in  his  recent 
book  Agricultural  Policy:  “*  *  *  the  public 
interest  is  concerned  primarily  with  erosion 
control,  with  keeping  the  topsoil  in  place, 
because  it  constitutes  the  nonrenewable  fund 
resource  of  the  soil.  Fertility  maintenance, 
better  farm  use  of  water,  and  maintaining 
forages  are  essential  only  insofar  as  they 
are  needed  to  control  erosion.  The  ACP  ob¬ 
jective  fails  to  make  this  important  distinc- 
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tion.  Consequently,  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  available  funds  is  used  to  pay  for  prac¬ 
tices  on  land  which  would  not  have  been 
permanently  damaged  if  these  practices  had 
not  been  performed.  *  *  * 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  ACP  payments  are  being 
made  for  practices  on  land  where  those  prac¬ 
tices  are  not  necessary  for  the  public  interest 
in  soil  conservation.  *  *  * 

"If  the  funds  now  disbursed  on  lands  not 
subject  to  erosion  could  be  shifted  over  to 
unprotected  erosible  lands,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  could  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased.  We,  as  a  nation,  would  get  more 
real'  soil  conservation  per  tax  dollars  spent 
than  we  are  getting  now”  (p.  104). 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  people 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  it  is  evident 
that  not  to  require  compliance  with  acreage 
allotments  on  soil-depleting  crops  as  a  con¬ 
dition  for  receiving  ACP  payments  on  farms 
having  an  allotment  of  over  15  acres  would 
result  in  less  conservation  worthy  of  the 
name,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  passed  upon 
this  proposal  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee.  It  is  what  might  be 
called  the  third  prong  of  the  soil  bank 
proposal  as  submitted  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  Farm 
Bureau  presented  us  with  a  proposal 
calling  for  first,  a  voluntary  retirement 
of  allotted  acres,  with,  the  farmers  being 
paid  mostly  in  kind — that  is  in  CCC 
agricultural  surplus  stocks — for  divert¬ 
ing  their  allotted  acres. 

The  second  prong  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
proposal  was  similar  to  the  conservation 
reserve  section  which  is  in  our  own  bill, 
under  which  the  farmers  would  be  paid 
a  certain  amount  to  reduce  production 
by  diverting  a  portion  of  their  cultivated 
acres  to  conservation  purposes,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

The  third  prong  of  the  Farm  Bureau’s 
proposal  is  embodied  in  what  the  Senate 
is  now  considering,  in  a  greatly  modified 
form.  Originally  the  Farm  Bureau  rec¬ 
ommended  the  setting  aside  of  a  portion 
of  a  farmer’s  cropland  acreage  without 
payment  and  with  denial  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  as  the  penalty  for  the  farmer’s 
failure  to  comply.  The  amendment 
which  the  Senate  is  now  considering  car¬ 
ries  out  this  proposal  by  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  but  with  this  exception,  that  for 
diverting  acreage  to  the  soil  bank  up  to 
an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  a 
farmer’s  acreage  devoted  to  price-sup¬ 
ported  crops,  the  farmer  would  be  paid 
under  either  the  acreage  reserve  or  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  after 
mature  deliberation  decided  to  make  the 
soil  bank  a  voluntary  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

The  committee  decided  to  make  it 
purely  voluntary,  but  we  now  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  an  amendment  that  would 
force  farmers  either  to  set  aside  and  di¬ 
vert  to  the  soil  bank  up  to  15  percent  of 


their  croplands,  or  be  penalized  by  being 
denied  price  supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  have  any 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  amendment 
of  my  good  friend  from  Florida  if  it  sim¬ 
ply  treated  price-supported  crops  other 
than  the  basics  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  have  treated  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
grain  sorghums.  It  would  be  all  right  to 
do  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  But  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  goes  further.  He  tells 
the  farmers  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  price  supports,  they  must  divert 
cropland  to  the  soil  bank  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  their  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  price-supported  crops. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
an  effort  to  convert  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram,  which  the  administration  wants  to 
be  a  voluntary  program,  and  which  I 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  our  farmers 
want  to  be  a  voluntary  program,  into  a 
more  or  less  compulsory  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
with  reference  to  corn  and  the  four 
small  grain  crops  the  Senate  has  already 
adopted  a  provision  requiring,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  price  support,  that 
the  producer  must  divert,  either  to  the 
acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program,  an  acreage  equal  to  15 
percent  of  the  producer’s  farm  base 
acreage  for  corri,  and  somewhat  similar 
language  for  the  four  small  grain  crops? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  the  difference  between  the  crops 
he  has  mentioned  and  the  crops  of  cotton 
or  wheat  or  other  basics  is  that  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cases  we  have  in  recent  years  forced 
farmers  to  reduce  their  acreages  devoted 
to  these  basic  crops — that  is,  their  al¬ 
lotted  acres,  until  it  hurts.  I  call  the 
Senator’s  attention  to  the  faet  that  the 
wheat  farmer’s  acreage  allotment  has 
already  been  reduced  from  78  million 
acres  to  a  minimum  of  55  million 
acres.  The  cotton  farmer’s  allotment 
has  already  been  reduced  from  twen¬ 
ty-eight  or  twenty-nine  million  acres 
to  seventeen  -  million  -  three  -  hundred  - 
thousand-odd  acres. 

I  say  to  put  a  further  condition  on 
the  eligibility  of  those  farmers  to  re¬ 
ceive  price  supports  is  unfair  and  in¬ 
equitable. 

As  I  said  before  the  Senate  started 
voting  on  the  bill,  the  first  question  the 
committee  decided  was  whether  or  not 
we  should  make  the  soil-bank  program 
compulsory  or  put  it  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  the  committee  went  on  record 
as  desiring  to  make  it  voluntary.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
offered,  as  a  substitute  to  the  soil-bank 
provision  that  is  now  in  the  bill,  the 
original  proposal  of  the  farm  bureau, 
and  one  of  the  objectionable  features 
in  the  proposal,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  was  the 
third  prong  of  it  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  I  understand,  is  now  trying 
to  incorporate  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  very  great  difference  between  corn 


and  the  four  small  grain  crops,  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  has  already  adopted,  and  the 
other  crops  is  that  mandatory  price  sup¬ 
ports  are  required  in  the  amendment  for 
com  and  the  four  small  grain  crops, 
whereas  there  is  no  such  provision  with 
reference  to  all  the  others;  and  is  not 
that  a  very  great  difference  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  producers  of  corn  and  the 
four  small  grain  crops? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  if  he  struck  the  basics 
from  it.  I  discussed  that  with  him,  as 
I  am  sure  he  remembers.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  without  exempting  the 
basics,  and  the  producers  of  the  basic 
crops  were  forced  to  put  up  to  15  per¬ 
cent  of  their  cropland  into  the  soil 
bank - 

Mi-.  HOLLAND.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  would  take  the  soil  bank  out 
of  the  category  of  being  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram.  In  other  words,  unless  cultivated 
acreage  equivalent  to  up  to  15  percent 
of  a  fanner’s  land  devoted  to  price-sup¬ 
ported  crops  placed  either  in  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  or  the  acreage  reserve, 
the  producer  of  the  basics  is  denied  price 
supports.  It  is  that  compulsory  feature 
as  applied  to  producers  of  basic  crops 
that  I  do  not  like  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Barkley  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  I  respect 
the  expression  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee;  but  I  think 
perhaps  he  has  overlooked  certain  word¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment.  I  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  lines  10,  11,  and  12,  on  page  2, 
from  which  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  15  percent,  which  is  the  maximum 
which  can  be  kept  out  of  production,  is 
of  the  acreage  of  cropland,  and  not  nec¬ 
essarily  of  the  acreage  of  a  particular 
basic  crop.  Instead,  it  is  of  all  of  the 
cropland. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  said  otherwise, 
I  was  in  error.  Of  course  I  meant  any 
cropland  tilled  regularly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  does  not  force  any  reduc¬ 
tion  at  all  in  the  acreage  of  any  basic 
crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  but  it  treats  the 
producers  of  basics  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  treated  the  producers  of  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  there  have  been  no  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  and  where  the  farmers 
have  enjoyed  unrestricted  planting  priv¬ 
ileges.  The  Senator  from  Florida  well 
knows  that  in  the  case  of  the  corngrow- 
ers,  compliance  with  acreage  allotments 
is  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  and  no 
penalties  are  attached.  If  the  corn 
farmer  fails  to  comply  with  his  acreage 
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allotment,  the  only  thing  he  loses  is  the 
privilege  of  placing  his  crop  under  price- 
support  loan.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
basics,  he  would  also  have  to  pay  mar¬ 
keting  penalties. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  producers  of  supported 
crops  which  do  not  have  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  are  not  subject  to  mandatory 
price  support  are  not  going  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  having  their  acreage  menaced 
by  the  competition  of  acres  that  are 
diverted  from  the  production  of  basic 
crops.  It  seems  to  me  that  purpose  has 
already  been  carried  out  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  corn  and  to  the  four  small-grain 
crops;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  doing 
of  justice  in  conference,  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  by  all  means  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
turn  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  our 
desire,  as  I  understand  it,  to  make  this 
program  a  purely  voluntary  one;  and 
it  is  far  removed  from  the  cross-compli¬ 
ance  that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  had  in  mind  when 
he  asked  his  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  It  has  no  connection 
with  it. 

Let  me  point  out  that  what  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  phase  of  the  soil-bank  plan 
seeks  to  do  is  to  take  out  of  cultivation 
from  12  million  to  15  million  acres  of 
Wheatland — that  is,  allotted  acres — so  as 
to  relieve  and  not  further  aggravate  our 
surplus  in  wheat.  It  seeks  to  take  out 
of  production  3  million  acres  of  cotton - 
land,  so  as  to  reduce  the  surplus  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Let  me  make  it  plain  that  on  these 
diverted  acres  a  farmer  is  prohibited 
from  growing  any  kind  of  crop  from 
which  he  can  obtain  a  dime’s  worth  of 
revenue.  He  cannot  graze  cattle  on 
those  acres;  he  cannot  harvest  hay  off 
those  acres.  They  must  remain  out  of 
circulation,  so  to  speak,  insofar  as  any 
kind  of  agricultural  production  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

When  we  come  to  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program  in  that  operation,  culti¬ 
vated  acres  are  also  set  aside,  and  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  payments  on  those 
acres.  The  payments  would  be  far  less 
than  he  would  receive  under  the  acreage 
reserve  program.  He  cannot  pasture 
that  land  either,  except  under  certain 
disaster  conditions  prescribed  in  the  bill. 

But  this  amendment  would  say  to  a 
farmer  who  plants  cotton  or  wheat  or 
peanuts  or  any  of  the  other  basics,  “You 
must  devote  cultivated  acreage  equiva¬ 
lent  to  up  to  15  percent  of  your  cropland 
devoted  to  price -supported  crops,  to 
either  the  acreage  reserve  or  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  program,  and,  unless  you  do 
that,  you  are  not  eligible  for  price 
supports.” 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me?. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
amendment  affecting  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  sorghum,  providing  support  prices 
for  them  of  95  percent  of  the  corn  price- 
support  level,  is  not  to  be  effective  until 
next  year? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  recollec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  also  true  that, 
as  the  bill  is  now  written,  dairy  commodi¬ 
ties  get  80  percent  supports,  and  will 
have  no  controls  whatever? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  But  now  it  is  proposed 
to  impose  still  further  upon  the  wheat 
farmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Now  it  is  proposed  that 
still  further  restrictions  be  imposed  upon 
the  wheat  farmer,  and  that  he  must  re¬ 
duce  or  cut  his  acreage  one-third.  In 
addition,  his  price  was  cut  nearly  one- 
third;  and  he  cannot  plant  anything  on 
those  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

To  make  himself  eligible  for  price 
supports,  he  would  have  to  participate  in 
either  the  acreage  reserve  or  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  programs. 

This  amendment  will  also  prohibit  any 
soil  bank  payment  if  the  acreage  devoted 
to  price-support  crops,  other  than  tung 
nuts,  on  any  farm  controlled  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  exceeds  the  average  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  such  crops  in  the  immediately 
preceding  5  years ;  the  amendment  ® 
provides,  however,  that  the  Secretary  can 
by  regulation  modify  or  make  exceptions 
to  this  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  will  be  particularly 
difficult  to  administer,  since  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  does  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  data  on  the  acreage  devoted  to 
price-supported  nonbasic  crops  during 
the  past  5  years.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  difficulties  that  would  develop  if 
the  amendment  were  to  be  adopted. 

As  I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee, 

I  would  be  willing  to  accept  and  to  take 
to  conference,  a  modification  of  the 
amendment  requiring,  in  the  case  of  all 
crops,  that  they  be  on  the  same  basis  as 
barley,  rye,  oats,  and  grain  sorghum,  pro¬ 
vided  we  exempt  producers  of  the  basic 
crops,  since  they  already  have  been  cut 
to  the  bone. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Liousiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Flo¬ 
rida  refers  to  the  fact  that  corn  does 
have  this  mandatory  15  percentage  cut¬ 
back  provision,  which  I  wish  were  not 
in  the  bill,  and  which  I  voted  for  with 
great  reluctance;  but  the  reason  why  it 
is  in  the  bill  is  that  the  bill  increases  the 
acreage  of  corn,  rather  than  reduces  it 
as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  means  from  the  allotted 
acreage,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  committee  threshed  this  out, 
and  seriously  considered  whether  it 
should  be  a  voluntary  provision,  from 
the  very  beginning,  when  the  bill  first 
came  up.  It  was  overwhelmingly — I 


shall  not  say  unanimously — the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  in  the  committee  that 
we  should  institute  this  new  program  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

There  were  two  good  reasons  for  that, 
in  addition  to  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said.  One  of  those  rea¬ 
sons  was  that  this  is  a  new  program 
which,  whenever  it  is  imposed,  will  be  im¬ 
posed  in  the  middle  of  someone’s  crop 
year;  and  it  is  a  good  idea,  when  we  be¬ 
gin  with  a  new  program,  to  let  those 
who  wish  to  cooperate  on  a  voluntary 
basis  do  so,  and  to  build  up  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  program  before  we  try  to 
coerce  people  on  a  mandatory  basis. 

The  second  reason  is  in  my  opinion 
even  more  important.  We  felt,  and  I 
still  feel,  and  I  believe  the  chairman  does, 
that  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis  there 
will  be  a  greater  inducement  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  increasingly  attractive  to  the 
farmers,"  .by  giving  them  a  little  better 
rental  for  their  acres  than  would  be 
necessary  or  probable  or  certainly  realis¬ 
tically  true  if  there  were  a  compulsory 
program. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
very  attractive  reasons  for  trying  the 
program  for  several  years  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis.  Then,  if  problems  grow  out 
of  that  type  of  operation  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  anticipates  may  be  the 
case,  there  would  be  time  to  tighten  it 
up  and  put  in  some  coercive  or  com¬ 
pulsory  features,  if  necessary.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  recall  that  I  sought 
in  committee  to  make  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  compulsory  and  manda¬ 
tory  after  1956. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  after  talking 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to 
his  Assistant  Secretary  and  others  in 
the  Department,  I  changed  my  mind 
about  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  El .TENDER.  The  committee  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  impractical  to 
force  participation  in  either  phase  of  the 
soil  bank  program.  As  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  just  stated,  we  said, 
“Let  us  try  it  a  while”  on  a  purely  volun¬ 
tary  basis. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  end,  I  voted 
to  make  it  strictly  voluntary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  may  say  that  I  think 
all  members  of  the  committee  changed 
their  minds  several  times  on  a  great 
many  issues,  during  the  course  of  the 
very  complicated  hearings  and  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  a  workable  bill  which 
the  majority  of  the  committee  would 
approve. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  had  decided,  if 
the  Senator  will  recall - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  more  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  3 
more  minutes. 
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When  we  heard  testimony  from  the 
Secretary  and  his  assistants  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  they  could  get  more  acres  in 
the  program  by  making  it  voluntary,  all 
of  us  changed  our  minds. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  pro¬ 
posed  the  farm  bureau  amendment, 
which  sought  to  put  into  the  bill  the 
very  proposal  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  seeking  to  put  into  it,  in  a 
modified  form,  I  do  not  believe  there 
were  more  than  1  or  2  Senators — per¬ 
haps  3 — who  voted  to  accept  the  farm 
bureau  proposal. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  more  than  three. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  again  stated 
emphatically  that  we  were  going  to  make 
the  soil-bank  program  voluntary  for  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  distinction  which  the  chair¬ 
man  has  made  with  respect  to  cross¬ 
compliance,  because  I  think  that  re¬ 
ferred  to  payments  for  soil-conservation 
practices,  as  well  as  for  limitation  of 
acres.  Would  I  interpret  the  amend¬ 
ment  correctly  if  I  suggested  that  it 
would  make  mandatory  a  multiple-com¬ 
pliance? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For.  price  supports. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  price 
supports. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  I  told  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  we  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  placing  other  price-supported 
crops  in  the  same  category  as  we  have 
placed  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  sorghum. 
However,  as  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  have 
adequate  acreage  data  with  respect  to 
these  other  price-supported  crops,  such 
as  soybeans. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand,  the  amendment  would 
compel  anyone  who  wanted  to  have  price 
supports  come  into  the  program  on  every 
crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  He  would 
have  to  put  in  the  program  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  at  least  15  percent  of  his  acreage 
devoted  to  price  supported  crops. 
Otherwise  he  would  lose  his  eligibility 
for  price  supports. . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  does  not  wish  to  have  an  incor¬ 
rect  impression  left  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  amendment 
does  not  require  a  mandatory  reduction. 
It  simply  requires,  as  a  condition,  that 
the  total  acreage  planted  to  price-sup¬ 
ported  crops  may  not  exceed  the  average 
which  has  been  planted  for  the  past  5 
years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  noted  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  one  of  the  other  Senators 
in  the  colloquy,  to  the  effect  that  the 
corn  and  small  grain  crop  program  was 
to  begin  in  1957.  It  begins  in  1956. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to 
corn,  it  is  mandatory  in  1956. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
with  reference  to  corn  and  all  the  small 
grain  crops,  mandatory  price  support  is 
applied? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  they  are 
hitched  to  the  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  was  not  willling  to  create  more 
mandatory  price-supported  crops. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  again  to  the 
Senate  that  if  this  amendment  is  adopt¬ 
ed  it  will  force  producers  of  the  basic 
crops  to  put  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
15  percent  of  their  price-supported  crop¬ 
land  into  either  the  soil  bank;  and  un¬ 
less  they  do  so,  they  will  be  denied  sup¬ 
port  payments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
also  that  the  soil  program  as  now  writ¬ 
ten,  requires  that  all  the  acres  that  will 
be  used  in  the  conservation  reserve,  as 
well  as  in  the  acreage  reserve  program, 
must  be  taken  out  of  production.  They 
cannot  be  used  in  order  to  grow  any 
crops  in  competition  with  other  crops. 
Those  acres  must  stand  by  themselves, 
and  the  owner  of  the  land  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  payment  on  them  unless  he  com¬ 
plies  with  the  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So  what 
the  program  really  means  is  that  we  shall 
have  in  the  program  probably  15  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  or  perhaps  more  than  that,  if 
the  corn  producers  come  in  with  3  or  4 
million  acres.  We  can  expect  to  have  at 
least  18  million  allotted  acres  taken  out 
of  cultivation;  and  on  those  acres  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  grown  that  will  come  in  com¬ 
petition  with  any  other  crop.  As  to  the 
conservation  reserve  acres,  which  may 
amount  to  25  million  or  30  million  acres, 
on  those  acres  no  crops  can  be  grown 
to  compete  with  other  crops.  They  can¬ 
not  be  pastured,  except  under  certain 
conditions  written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  5  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  present,  and  of 
administrative  assistants  who  are  pres¬ 
ent,  who  will  talk  with  Members  when 
they  come  to  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  of 
anyone  else  who  may  receive'this  infor¬ 
mation  directly  or  indirectly.  Since  we 
have  only  a  few  Senators  on  the  floor  to 
hear  this  debate,  that  if  we  adopt  the 
Holland  amendment,  we  shall  be  chang¬ 
ing  the  entire  basic  philosophy  of  the 
bill,  from  one  of  voluntary  cooperation 
to  some  kind  of  coercion  or  compulsion. 


To  me  it  is  always  difficult  to  associate 
the  good  American  concept  with  that 
kind  of  approach;  but  knowing  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  amendment  as  I  do,  I  know 
that  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  it,  except  that  I  do  not  like 
the  kind  of  Americanism  which  requires 
a  man  to  do  something  against  his  will, 
especially  if  he  is  a  farmer  desiring  to 
operate  his  farm  in  accordance  with  his 
own  judgment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  did  not  strongly  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  for  corn  for  the  lesser  grains,  which 
does  for  those  grains - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  answered  that  question 
10  minutes  before  the  Senator  asked  it. 

I  said  that  I  reluctantly  supported  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  corn  because 
compulsion  for  the  corn  farmer  was  in 
the  amendment.  In  order  to  get  any¬ 
thing  at  all  done  for  corn  at  that  stage, 
the  90  percent  price  supports  having 
been  defeated,  I  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  bill  we  now  have  before  us  follows 
the  approach  of  placing  a  carrot  in  front 
of  a  horse’s  nose  to  induce  him  to  move 
forward.  The  Holland  amendment  uses 
the  approach  of  digging  the  spurs  into 
the  flanks  of  the  horse  to  make  him  do 
something  he  may  not  wish  to  do. 

I  think  we  are  on  sound  ground  when 
we  adopt  a  program  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
and  require  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  the 
program  so  attractive  that  farmers  will 
desire  to  cooperate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  3 
minutes  remaining.  To  whom  does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  no  time.  Tire 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  my  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out* 
lines  17  through  23,  on  page  2  of  the 
Holland  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2  of  the 
Holland  amendment,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  lines  17  through  23,  inclusive. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Frankly,  Mr. 
President,  I  intend  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  in  a  few  moments.  How¬ 
ever,  I  found  that  I  was  caught  with  no 
time  on  the  side  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  do  not  mean  to  foreclose  any  Senator 
from  asking  questions.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  utterly  sound. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  at 
all  but  that  the  evils  from  which  we  have 
been  suffering  have  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  had  mandatory 
cross  compliance  in  the  past.  We  have 
required  under  the  quota  systems  or 
otherwise  the  taking  of  certain  crop  land 
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out  of  production,  and  we  have  per¬ 
mitted  lands  that  have  been  taken  out 
of  production  to  produce  crops  in  direct 
competition  with  the  crops  that  have 
been  reduced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  example, 
we  have  taken  corn  land  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  put  it  into  the  production  of 
soybeans  or  perhaps  sorghums. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  heard 
me  say  a  short  time  ago  that  the  soil 
bank  as  we  now  have  it  constituted  will 
prevent  such  practices,  and  that  all 
allotted  acres  that  are  set  aside  cannot 
be  utilized  to  put  any  crops  in  competi¬ 
tion,  and  that  applies  also  to  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  acres.  If  we  have  45  million 
acres  in  the  soil  bank  that  v/ill  be  quite 
a  few  acres.  The  reduction  should 
bring  about  a  substantial  decrease  in 
production.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anything  in  the  amendment  which  has 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  cross-compli¬ 
ance  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  has  this  to 
do  with  the  theory  of  cross  compliance, 
that  it  puts  in  the  requirebment  that  a 
person  who  becomes  eligible  for  price 
support  must  stay  within  the  base,  and 
then  he  must  put  the  equivalent  of  15 
percent  of  those  price-supported  acres 
into  the  soil  bank  in  one  way  or  another. 
That  theory  is  in  the  amendment  which 
deals  with  corn,  which  we  adopted  a 
week  or  so  ago. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  amend¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  make  available  to  the 
farmer  price  supports,  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  saying  to  him,  “You  must 
contribute  something  to  the  soil  bank.’’ 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  recognizes  the  fact 
that  marketing  quotas  have  been  voted 
on  such  crops  as  cotton  and  wheat,  and 
the  farmers  are  not  required  under  that 
provision  to  come  into  the  soil  bank  this 
year  while  the  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect,  but  does  after  this  year’s  crop; 
and  as  a  condition  for  them  to  enjoy 
price  supports,  they  ought  to  be  required 
or  they  would  be  required  to  put  some¬ 
thing  into  the  soil  bank,  according  to 
the  factor  that  is  set  out  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  only  fair. 

Certainly  the  voluntary  theory  and 
the  requirement  theory  were  argued  in 
committee.  We  discussed  it  at  some 
length.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the 
theory  of  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  was  left  voluntary  was  that  with 
respect  to  at  least  some  of  the  crops 
quotas  had  been  voted,  and  the  terms 
under  which  those  quotas  had  been  voted 
did  not  include  a  requirement  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  land  be  put  into  the 
soil  bank. 

The  committee  thought  that  it  should 
not  change  the  rules  of  the  game  while 
the  runner  was  between  second  and  third 
base.  Therefore,  the  committee  felt  that 
there  should  not  be  mandatory  require¬ 
ments  for  crops  which  are  now  under 
quotas  that  have  been  voted  this  year. 
However,  thereafter,  the  theory  was  put 
into  the  corn  amendment,  and  such  a 
requirement  was  put  into  the  corn 


amendment.  It  was  perfectly  sound  pro¬ 
cedure  to  do  so. 

The  fact  is  th^t  the  small-grain 
amendment,  which  was  attached  to  the 
corn  amendment,  goes  even  further,  and 
it  provides  that  with  respect  to  such 
grains  as  grain  sorghums  and  barley  and 
so  on,  farmers  must  put  in  15  percent 
of  the  acres  heretofore  devoted  to  these 
particular  crops. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  does  not 
say  that,  as  I  understand  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  says  that  a  percentage  of  the 
tillable  acres  must  be  put  it.  It  does 
not  require  that  a  percentage  of  the 
crops  under  price  support  be  put  in,  but 
the  tillable  acres.  Perhaps  under  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis  the  Secretary  will  have  to 
raise  the  price  so  high  it  might  even  be 
out  of  reason.  On  a  requirement  basis 
the  Secretary  under  the  formulas  which 
have  been  discussed  and  which  would 
be  in  effect,  would  establish  a  fair  and 
adequate  and  satisfactory  price  for  the 
acres  put  into  the  soil  bank. 

I  believe  the  Senator’s  amendment  is 
a  sound  amendment,  and  I  shall  support 
it.  It  does  not  affect  cotton.  It  does  not 
affect  the  quota  fdr  this  year.  Farmers 
can  come  in  or  stay  out  if  they  want  to, 
but  it  will  hereafter  affect  those  crops 
that  enjoy  price  supports,  by  requiring 
that  farmers  contribute,  for  a  reasonable 
compensation  requirement,  at  least  a 
fixed  percentage  of  their  tillable  acres 
into  the  soil  bank  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  attack  the 
problem,  not  by  treating  symptoms,  as 
so  many  of  the  amendments  do  that 
have  been  proposed,  and  some  of  which 
unfortunately  have  been  adopted,  but 
on  the  basis  of  treating  the  disease  it¬ 
self,  and  on  the  basis  of  getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  which  is  surpluses. 
We  can  take  various  commodities  and 
say  any  one  of  them  would  not  be  in  sur¬ 
plus,  however,  the  entire  agricultural 
production  is  in  surplus,  and  we  must 
therefore  attack  the  problem  in  such  a 
way  that  we  will  be  treating  the  disease, 
instead  of  symptoms. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  for  the  amendment.  He  knows  that 
in  the  past  I  have  agreed  with  the 
theory.  I  hope  his  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  a  sound  approach  to  cur¬ 
ing  the  disease  in  agriculture  from  which 
we  are  suffering,  and  it  is  not  a  super¬ 
ficial  treatment  of  the  symptoms.  I  hope 
his  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  he  will  yield  me  3  minutes  before 
he  concludes  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  the 
Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  one  fundamental  fal¬ 
lacy  in  the  approach  to  this  subject  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  tMr.  Ellender].  Of  course  he  is 
correct  in  his  oft-repeated  statement 
that  the  acreage  which  comes  into  the 
acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve 
cannot  be  diverted.  The  place  wherein 
he  fails  to  put  anything  of  substance  into 
his  bill  is  in  his  failure  to  give  any  as¬ 
surance  that  there  will  be  any  large  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  in  the 
conservation  reserve  program.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  pending  amendment  is  to 


insure  that  on  an  equitable  basis,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  producers  and  the  commodi¬ 
ties,  there  will  be  a  substantial  participa¬ 
tion  in  both  soil  bank  activities. 

Without  some  such  approach,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  fears  we  will  find  that 
the  soil  bank  will  be  a  weak  approach  to 
the  problem.  If  we  are  sincere  in  our 
desire  to  clear  up  the  surpluses,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ought  to  adopt  a  program  which  will 
assure  enough  acreage  coming  into  the 
soil  bank  program  on  a  sufficient  and 
equitable  basis,  to  make  some  headway 
toward  cutting  down  production  and  re¬ 
lieving  us  from  the  overhanging  menace 
of  these  constant  surpluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  me  1  min¬ 
ute  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  when  Under  Secretary  Morse 
and  Secretary  Benson  appeared  before 
our  committee  they  were  desirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  soil-bank  program  placed  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  com¬ 
pletely  correct.  However,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  departed  from  that 
approach  by  voting  into  the  bill  amend¬ 
ments  affecting  com  and  the  four  small 
grains  which  do  have  a  compulsory  ef¬ 
fect  in  those  5  fields. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  unless  similar  action  is  taken  at 
this  time  the  conferees  will  sit  down 
with  hands  tied  and  will  not  possibly  be 
able  to  do  justice  among  all  the  facets  of 
the  far-spreading  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  were 
confronted  with  a  problem  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  which  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  substance.  I  think  the  matter 
is  resolved,  but  it  ties  in  very  directly 
with  the  discussion  today,  because  the 
problem  has  reference  to  an  adjustment 
of  acres  downward  so  that  the  pressure 
can  be  lessened.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  becomes  a  question  of  incentive. 
How  are  we  to  get  farmers  to  reduce 
their  acreage?  Do  we  compel  them,  or 
do  we  lure  them?  That  is  a  peculiar 
problem  in  connection  with  high-priced 
land  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  elsewhere, 
where  there  is  land  worth  $500  or  $600 
an  acre.  We  have  to  figure  the  invest¬ 
ment  cost.  We  figure  all  that  goes  into 
it,  as  well  as  very  high  taxes.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  unless  the  farmer  goes  into 
the  acreage  reserve  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  surrender  his  acres  to  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  where  the  return 
would  not  exceed  $15  an  acre. 

So  I  wish  to  make  this  statement  for 
the  Record,  that  in  determining  the 
payments  for  the  conservation  reserve, 
which,  of  course,  will  be  infinitely 
smaller  than  those  in  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve,  the  Secretary  should  keep  in  mind 
the  value  of  the  land.  There  is  quite 
a  difference  between  putting  up  an  acre 
worth  $600  and  an  acre  worth  $100,  when. 
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we  think  of  taxation.  The  value  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  He  should  also  keep  in 
mind  the  cash  rentals  which  obtain 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  rental  of  an  acre  may  be  $15 
in  one  place  and  $5  in  another  place. 
That  is  something  which  the  Secretary 
must  keep  in  mind  when  he  establishes 
the  level  of  payment  in  connection  with 
the  conservation  reserve.  There  are  also 
other  factors.  In  so  doing,  it  will  be 
possible  for  a  farmer  on  high-priced 
land  not  only  to  surrender  some  of  the 
acres  heretofore  devoted  to  basic  crops, 
but  also  acres  on  which  he  has  sown 
barley,  oats,  soybeans,  and  other  crops 
which  are  quite  common  to  the  Corn 
Belt. 

The  only  purpose  in  taking  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
noted  in  the  Record  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  at  least  give  attention 
to  it  and  take  cognizance  of  it,  because 
I  believe  it  is  a  problem  with  which  we 
in  the  Middle  Western  area  must  live. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  prepared  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  anyone,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  withdraw  it,  unless  some 
Senator  has  questions  he  would  care  to 
ask  or  unless  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
cares  to  use  any  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  said  all  that 
I  desired  to  say.  If  someone  else  desires 
to  be  heard,  I  am  willing  to  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Allott 

George 

Millikln 

Anderson 

Gbldwater 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Gore 

Morse 

Barrett 

Green 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neely 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Butler 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Russell 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C.  Schoeppel 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Kennedy 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Clements 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Laird 

Stennis 

Daniel 

Langer 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Long 

Thye 

Duff 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Welker 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Frear 

McClellan 

The 

PRESIDING 

OFFICER.  A 

quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  years  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ptjr- 
tell]  is  necessarily  absent  and,  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives! 
is  absent  because  of  illness,  and  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 


nays  46, 

as  follows: 

YEAS — 48 

Aiken 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Allott 

Duff 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

Morse 

Barrett 

Flanders 

Pastore 

Beall 

Frear 

Payne 

Bender 

Goldwater 

Potter 

Bennett 

Gore 

Robertson 

Bricker 

Green 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Smathers 

Bush 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Thye 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Watkins 

Cotton 

Malone 

Welker 

Curtis 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Pa. 

NAYS-r-46 

Williams 

Barkley 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Bible 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Murray 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neuberger 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

O'Mahoney 

Clements 

Kerr 

Russell 

Daniel 

Knowland 

Schoeppel 

Eastland 

Laird 

Scott 

Ellender 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Fulbright 

Long 

Symington 

George 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Young 

Hennings 

McClellan 

Hill 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Ives  Purtell 


So  Mr.  Holland’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  _ 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“3-6-5S-F.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  36, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

VIRGINIA  AND  VALENCIA  TYPE  PEANUTS 

Sec.  406.  Section  358  (c)  (2)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  therof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  “In  any  State  in  which  the  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  Virginia  or 
Valencia  type  peanuts  for  1956  or  any  sub¬ 
sequent  year  is  less  than  ten  thousand  acres, 
the  Secretary  shall  increase  the  acreage 
allotment  of  such  State  for  such  year  by  50 
percent,  if  there  is  filed  with  the  Secretary 
by  processors  within  such  State  a  written 
statement  of  their  intention  to  purchase 
the  peanuts  produced  on  such  additional 
acreage  at  not  less  than  the  parity  price 


March  19. 

thereof,  such  statements  for  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  1956  to  be  filed  prior  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quotas  for  such  years.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
he  may  desire  to  use.' 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  10 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  thereby  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  can  yield  for  a 
question  without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  whenever  the  clerk  reads  an  amend¬ 
ment,  he  first  state  in  a  clear  voice  the 
date  and  the  letter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  a  bad  suggestion.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  Senate 
as  a  whole;  but  I  am  particularly  glad 
that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  my  good  friend,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia,  are  now  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  because  I  am  going  to  discuss  pea¬ 
nuts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  somewhat  ironic 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  debate  about  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  and  what  to  do  with 
them,  I  should  be  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  break  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  barrier  in  the  farm  field  and  try  to 
meet  a  real  demand. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
surpluse  foodstuffs,  and  we  are  badgered 
with  questions  about  what  to  do  with 
them.  The  Secretary  wants  not  only 
lowered  supports,  but  also  reduced  acre¬ 
age.  This  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  demand  that  the  Secretary  re¬ 
lease  his  administrative  stranglehold 
and  allow  an  increase  where  there  is  a 
ready  market  for  peanuts  of  the  Valencia 
type. 

The  Secretary  granted  a  14.5  percent 
peanut  acreage  increase  this  year,  and 
treated  everyone  just  alike,  percentage¬ 
wise.  But  we  want  to  meet  the  local 
market,  and  to  guarantee  it.  At  one 
time  we  had  12,000  acres  of  these  peanuts 
in  New  Mexico.  Today,  with  the  increase 
announced  February  21,  we  have  5,388 
acres.  We  got  482  acres,  when  the  State 
was  demanding  2,500  acres. 

The  amendment  would  affect — and  I 
call  this  matter  particularly  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senators  from  the  States 
I  shall  now  name — only  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Lousiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and 
Tennessee.  It  might  not  affect  all  of 
these;  but  at  least  these  represent  the 
possibilities,  since  each  of  these  States 
has  less  than  the  10,000-acre  provisional 
figure  contained  in  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  quite  simple.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  users  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Valencia  type  peanuts  are  un¬ 
able  to  supply  the  market  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  that  the 
processors  notified  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  unless  additional  acre¬ 
age  was  to  be  had,  importations  would 
be  necessary.  Unless  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  import 
edible  peanuts. 
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We  in  New  Mexico  want  another  2,500 
acres  of  Valencia  type  peanuts.  The 
New  Mexico  Valencia  peanuts  have 
never  cost  the  Government  one  red 
cent,  and  they  will  not  now.  The  amend¬ 
ment  directs  the  Secretary  to  increase 
the  State  quota  by  50  percent  where  a 
State  has  less  than  10,000  acres,  and 
provides  for  the  sale  without  Govern¬ 
ment  aid.  It  provides  that  to  get  this 
50  percent  increase  the  processors  with¬ 
in  that  particular  State  must  file  with 
the  Secretary,  before  any  such  increase 
is  approved,  a  written  declaration  to  buy 
the  production  from  the  added  acreage 
at  not  less  than  parity.  Such  a  proce¬ 
dure  would  be  required  each  and  every 
year  thereafter,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  acreage.  In  other  words,  the  proc¬ 
essors  will  either  guarantee  to  buy  the 
peanuts,  or  there  will  not  be  any  pea¬ 
nuts  planted  on  the  added  acreage. 

We  have  3  peanut  processing  plants 
in  New  Mexico,  and  90  percent  of  the 
production  is  bought  by  these  3  plants. 
Usually  the  peanut  supply  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico  is  exhausted  by  December  of  each 
year,  which  means  that  peanuts  of  the 
Valencia  type  have  been  available  only 
2  to  2'/2  months  out  of  the  year. 

I  realize  that  what  I  propose  is  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Secretary  Benson  is 
asking  for  reduced  acreage  on  crops  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  markets  cannot  buy  all  the  crops 
now  being  produced.  I  am  asking  for 
more  acreage  because  we  can  sell  more 
these  peanuts.  If  we  cannot  sell  them, 
we  do  not  get  the  increased  acreage.  I 
think  that  is  fair  and  just. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
Senate  decide  for  itself  on  this  amend¬ 
ment.  » 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  would  require  an  increase 
of  as  much  as  50  percent  in  peanut  acre¬ 
age  allotments  to  any  State  in  which  the 
acreage  devoted  to  Virginia-  or  Valen¬ 
cia-type  peanuts  is  less  than  10,000 
acres. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  mentioned  the  States 
to  which  the  amendment  would  apply. 
Does  he  interpret  his  amendment  as 
meaning  that  as  to  the  50-percent  in¬ 
crease,  in  acreage  allotments  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  those  States  would  be  bound  to 
plant  Virginia-  or  Valencia-type  peanuts 
or  could  they  plant  any  type  of  peanut 
they  might  desire? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No;  the  amendment 
relates  only  to  Virginia-  or  Valencia-type 
peanuts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  is  not  very  clear  on  that 
point,  as  I  understand  it.  But  that  is  the 
Senator’s  intention;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Not  only  is  it  the  in¬ 
tention,  but  such  peanuts  are  the  only 
ones  grown  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  so  understand. 
But  perhaps  in  some  of  the  States  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  men¬ 
tioned,  peanuts  other  than  Virginia-  or 
Valencia-type  peanuts  are  grown. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No.  As  I  understand, 
if  States  which  have  less  than  10,000 
acres  could  grow  any  other  kind  of  pea¬ 
nuts  they  would  not  have  less  than  10,- 
000  acres.  They  would  have  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
make  certain  that  the  amendment  would 
do  what  the  Senator  proposes;  that  is, 
in  all  States  where  the  acreage  is  less 
than  10,000  acres,  they  will  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  50 -percent  increase  in  acreage 
of  Valencia-  or  Virginia-type  peanuts? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  my  intention. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  no  other  type 
or  types  of  peanuts  could  be  planted  on 
that  increased  acreage? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  5  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  a  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  for  a  State  which  has  less  than 
10,000  acres  of  Virginia  or  Valencia  type 
peanuts.  It  requires  that  the  acreage 
allotment  be  increased  by  50  percent. 
There  has  been  a  good  market  for  this 
type  of  peanuts.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  increase  the  acreage  for  1956.  Sub¬ 
stantial  increases  have  been  given  to  the 
States  producing  this  type  of  peanuts, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  selling  for 
about  $50  a  ton  over  the  support  price. 

However,  the  increase  has  been  given 
according  to  the  acreage  commonly  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State.  Virginia  has  had 
a  15  percent  increase.  North  Carolina 
has  had  an  increase.  Texas  has  had 
an  increase.  I  presume  other  States 
have  had  increases.  The  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  also  had  an  increase. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  an  increase  of  3  or  4  thousand  acres 
were  given  to  one  State  which  had  less 
than  10,000  acres,  that  increased  acre¬ 
age  would  have  to  come  from  the  other 
States. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  My  State  asked  for  an 
increase  of  2,500  acres  this  year.  We  got 
an  increase  of  about  460  acres,  not  2,500. 
What  I  had  in  mind  by  this  amendment 
was  to  cure  that  inequality. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  realize  that.  I  think, 
however,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  got 
a  percentage  increase  comparable  with 
that  given  to  Virginia,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  other  States  which  grow  this  type 
of  peanuts. 

I  can  understand  that  a  State  wants 
to  produce  more  of  a  crop  which  pays 
well,  as  the  Virginia  or  Valencia  type 
of  peanuts  has  been  doing  during  the 
past  2  years,  and  presumably  will  do 
for  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  that  unless  we  can 
sell  the  peanuts  we  will  not  get  the  ad¬ 
ditional  acreage.  Unless  we  prove  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we  can  sell 
them,  we  will  not  get  additional  acreage; 
and  it  would  not  cost  the  Government 
one  cent  to  carry  out  the  program.  All 
we  want  is  a  little  increase  in  acreage. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  I  presume  price  supports 
on  Virginia  or  Valencia-type  peanuts 
have  the  effect  of  holding  the  price 
down,  rather  than  holding  it  up.  If  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
has  no  objection  to  reducing  their  acre¬ 
age  in  order  to  help  other  States  which 
have  less  than  10,000  acres,  it  certainly 
should  not  make  any  difference  to  me. 
I  have  raised  very  few  peanuts  in  my 
life.  All  I  could  ever  grow  was  shells. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  this  amendment  very  closely, 
but  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  to  confine  the  planting 
of  this  additional  acreage  to  Virginia 
or  Valencia-type  peanuts.  That  being 
true,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference  and  see  what  can  be 
done  with  it. 

•  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

LIGHTWEIGHT  CATTLE  AND  HOGS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
marketing  of  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal 
weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
make  incentive  payments  to  producers  who 
market  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  nor¬ 
mal  weights. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320,  74th  Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7 
U.  S.  C.  612c),  as  amended,  and  shall  be  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107” 
and  insert  “108.” 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  within 
recent  years,  Congress  has  had  before  it 
legislation  of  worldwide  importance. 

Our  decisions  have  literally  affected 
the  fate  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  farm  bill  before  us 
today  falls  within  that  category.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  question  of  world  importance  be¬ 
cause  it  affects  the  very  survival  of  our 
economic  and  political  system. 

Freedom,  Mr.  President,  in  any  nation 
depends  upon  the  equality  of  opportu- 
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nity  which  is  available  to  all  citizens, 
whether  they  toil  in  teeming  cities  or 
on  our  fertile  farms.  Without  such 
equality,  the  nation  will  perish  and,  with 
it,  the  last  bulwark  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

We  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
bolstering  economies  all  over  the  world; 
it  is  now  high  time  we  gave  at  least  equal 
attention  to  laying  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  agricultural  economy  in  our 
country. 

No  one  can  longer  maintain  the  fiction 
that  the  farmers  of  American  are  well-off 
today.  No  one  can  logically  argue  that 
there  is  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
on  the  farm  and  in  industry.  There  has 
been  a  nearly  disastrous  drop  in  the  in¬ 
come  of  American  farmers. 

Since  1951,  $5  billion  has  been  cut  from 
the  net  income  of  farmers,  and  the  drop 
is  still  continuing  today. 

To  put  it  another  way,  today,  the 
farmer  receives  only  38  cents  of  the 
consumers’  dollar,  whereas  his  share  10 
years  ago  was  52  cents.  There  has  been 
no  comparable  reduction  in  the  farmer’s 
workload  or  his  production. 

The  nine  point  4-percent  decrease  in 
gross  farm  income  from  1947  to  1955,  for 
example,  was  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12  percent  in  production. 

To  make  this  burden  on  the  farmer 
unbearable,  the  remainder  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  has  been  blooming  and  his  fellow 
citizens  in  other  walks  of  life  have  seen 
their  living  standards  increase  and  their 
incomes  grow  apace  with  the  growing  in¬ 
dustrial  strength  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  past  10  years — while  the  farm 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar  was  drop¬ 
ping  more  than  23  percent,  the  national 
income  from  nonagricultural  production 
went  up  68  percent. 

All  these  figures  come  into  sharp  focus 
when  we  see  what  has  happened  to  the 
so-called  parity  ratio,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ratio  of  the  cost  of  things  the  farmer 
buys  compared  to  the  things  he  sells. 

In  October  1946,  the  parity  ratio  stood 
at  123,  but  in  January  of  this  year,  it 
had  avalanched  to  only  80.  All  this 
happened,  Mr.  President,  in  a  period  of 
unparalleled  industrial  prosperity  and 
undreamed  of  national  income. 

The  parallel  to  the  trend  of  farm 
prices  in  those  prosperous  days  before 
the  1929  depression  is  too  glaring  to  need 
explaining.  ^ 

It  is  imperative  that  we  now  take  ac¬ 
tion  which  will  reverse  the  fall  in  farm 
prices  and  restore  farm  purchasing 
power  to  a  level  comparatively  equal 
with  that  of  industrial  wage  earners. 

It  is  argued  that  the  major  share  of 
the  price  drop  has  come  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration  and  its  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

That  is,  of  course,  true,  but  the  drop 
has  continued  at  an  excessive  rate  since 
1953. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]  pointed  out,  the  drop 
since  1953  has  amounted  to  more  than 
$3  billion,  or  a  fourth  of  the  total  na¬ 
tional  farm  income. 

Aside  from  the  chronologic  occurrence 
of  the  farm  price  drop,  we  have  a  pres¬ 
ent  responsibility  to  do  something  about 
it. 


Perhaps  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  recall  the  solemn  promise 
that  we  made  in  the  election  campaign 
of  1952,  to  do  something  affirmative  to 
raise  farm  prices. 

It  was  our  Republican  platform  of  1952 
that  proclaimed: 

The  good  earth  Is  the  food  storehouse  for 
future  generations. 

The  tending  of  the  soil  is  a  sacred  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Any  program  that  will  benefit  the  farmers 
must  serve  the  national  welfare.  *  *  * 

We  favor  a  farm  program  aimed  at  full 
parity  prices  for  all  farm  products  in  the 
market  place.  *  *  * 

The  Republican  Party  will  create  condi¬ 
tions  providing  for  farm  prosperity  and 
stability. 

Far  from  enjoying  that  promised  pros¬ 
perity,  the  farmers  of  America  are  suf¬ 
fering  a  serious  economic  depression. 

I  believe  that  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  fulfill  that  promise  of  4  years 
ago  to  restore  farm  prosperity. 

The  farm  bill  before  us  has  undergone 
many  modifications. 

Some  of  the  changes  will  undoubtedly 
help  us  to  solve  the  overall  farm  situa¬ 
tion. 

We  are  uncertain  about  the  effect  of 
some  others. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  we  come 
quickly  to  the  end  of  our  work  so  that 
steps  can  be  taken  to  solve  the  emergency 
situation. 

It  is  the  emergency  situation  that  we 
are  trying  to  solve. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Senate  saw  fit 
to  adopt  three  amendments  which  I  sub¬ 
mitted  or  cosponsored. 

These  will,  I  believe,  help  us  realize  the 
intent  of  the  farm  bill  to  help  preserve 
family-type  farms. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  family  farms. 

The  very  strength  of  our  Nation  rests 
on  a  sound  agriculture  and  an  agricul¬ 
tural  population  that  has  a  chance  to 
earn  a  decent  American  living  standard. 

Let  me  say,  at  this  time,  however,  that 
there  are  serious  long-range  implica¬ 
tions  to  both  the  farm  situation  and  the 
farm  legislation,  which  the  Congress  has 
not  considered  fully  in  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion. 

It  is  my  intention  to  speak  further  on 
that  subject  in  the  very  near  future, 
because,  I  believe  that  only  by  a  com¬ 
plete  reorientation  of  our  farm  program 
philosophy  are  we  going  to  solve  a  farm 
situation  that  has  been  with  us  in  every 
peacetime  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

At  that  time,  I  intend  to  propose  some 
broad  considerations  to  the  Senate  which 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
legislative  inquiry  and  legislative  deci¬ 
sions  geared  to  the  long  pull. 

Only  by  such  long-range  consideration 
can  we,  I  believe,  solve  the  long-term 
needs  of  American  agriculture. 

While  we  think  of  long-range  prob¬ 
lems,  we  might  well  devote  some  thought, 
at  this  time,  to  the  question  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  surpluses. 

Is  it  all  bad? 

The  answer  is  “No.” 

In  some  basic  commodities,  such  as 
coi’n,  the  actual  surplus  is  very  small, 
perhaps  as  little  as  a  90 -day  supply. 


In  others,  such  as  wheat,  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  large. 

But  we  must  look  toward  the  future. 
One  year  of  bad  weather  in  the  areas 
growing  such  commodities  will  not  only 
wipe  out  the  stir  pluses,  but  make  us  glad 
that  we  had  them  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  well  for  use  to  remember  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  prophecy  of  the  7  lean  years  and 
the  7  fat  years. 

Furthermore,  we  are  constantly  told 
that  the  United  States  is  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  all-out  war  at  the  whim  of 
the  Kremlin. 

Suppose  such  a  war  does  come. 

These  abhorred  surpluses  of  today  will 
feed  our  Nation  and  possibly  make  the 
difference  between  death  or  survival. 

A  judicious  program  of  surplus  reten¬ 
tion  for  the  future,  together  with  a  more 
active  marketing  program,  will  go  far 
to  solve  the  current  production  situa¬ 
tion. 

I  sometimes  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
why  there  is  so  much  panic  about  the 
farm  surpluses. 

After  all,  we  have  surpluses  in  many 
other  fields  and  we  hardly  hear  anything 
about  it. 

The  surpluses  in  military  equipment 
alone,  amounts  to  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  we  re¬ 
cently  found  nearly  $1  million  worth 
of  surplus  saddles,  troughs  and  harnesses 
for  horse-drawn  vehicles  stored  since  the 
Spanish- American  War. 

Then  how  about  the  surplus  80-mile 
pipeline  built  by  the  United  States  in 
North  Africa. 

It  is  surplus  because  it  leads  nowhere, 
it  just  lies  there. 

The  Army  alone,  we  are  told,  has  stored 
up  goods  of  various  kinds,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $30  billion,  much  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army,  is  “pretty  useless.” 

If  we  can  afford  this  wasteful  expendi¬ 
ture  of  tax  money  to  accumulate  “pretty 
useless”  surpluses,  we  can  certainly  take 
a  less  frightened  view  of  surplus  food 
stocks  which  may  well  save  our  Nation 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  detailed  facts  on  the 
farm  situation — the  rows  of  figures,  the 
legal  analyses,  and  the  numerous  exam¬ 
ples — have  been  presented  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  others. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  truths  that 
they  have  already  spoken. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that 
what  they  have  told  us,  speaks  eloquently 
of  the  plight  of  the  American  farmer,  of 
the  potential  disaster  for  the  Nation  that 
lies  in  an  inadequate  solution  of  the  farm 
price  problem. 

As  I  have  said,  I  intend  to  take  up  the 
subject  at  greater  length  in  the  near 
future. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  withdraws  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  amendment  designated  “2-29- 
56-A”  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  which  was 
rejected  on  last  Thursday  in  my  absence, 
be  reconsidered. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
Morse  amendment? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  preserve  the  parliamentary  situ¬ 
ation.  At  a  later  point  I  may  wish  to 
move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  foreclose  the 
Senator  from  making  his  statement. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  night  after  10  o’clock,  during 
my  absence  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  took  under  consideration  the 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  designated 
as  “2-29-56-A.”  I  was  one  of  the  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  I  was  nec¬ 
essarily  absent  at  the  time  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  taken  up.  I  left  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  shortly  after  9:30  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  to  attend  to  some  personal  matters. 

At  that  time,  I  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  no  yea-and-nay  votes  were  to 
be  taken  that  late  at  night.  I  was  deeply 
concerned  when  I  learned  that  the 
amendment  had  been  rejected  by  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  one  vote  at  that  late  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
amendment  I  have  just  mentioned,  which 
would  strike  out  section  309  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  farm  bill,  represents  a  fair  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  proposal  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term.  Section  309  of  the  bill  would 
require  States  in  which  disasters  have 
struck,  to  contribute  15  percent  toward 
the  cost  of  disaster  feed  and  seed  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Government  to  farmers  who 
have  suffered  in  such  disasters.  Section 
309  would  become  effective  in  March 
1957,  but  regardless  of  its  effective  date, 
it  is  the  type  of  provision  which  we  should 
not  have  on  our  statute  books. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  burdensome 
requirement  in  the  aftermath  of  disaster 
emergencies,  such  as  the  great  floods  re¬ 
cently  experienced  in  New  England  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  then  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  afflicted  States  should  pay 
15  percent  of  the  costs  of  disaster  feed  for 
surviving  livestock,  and  seed  for  flood- 
washed  fields. 

The  anomaly  of  section  309  becomes 
apparent  when  we  stop  to  recall  that  the 
United  States  is  always  in  the  forefront 
in  supplying  disaster  relief  in  foreign 
countries.  To  me,  it  appears  unthinkable 
that  we  should  insist  that  our  States  pay 
Uncle  Sam  a  portion  of  the  cost  for  the 
same  type  of  service  that  is  supplied  to 
stricken  foreign  nations  gratuitously. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  / 
since  this  involves  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  the  other 
night,  which  was  defeated  after  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  and  a  rollcall  vote,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable  that  we 
have  a  quorum  call  without  the  time  be¬ 
ing  taken  out  of  either  side.  I  think  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  should  be  ad¬ 
vised. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  just  about  to  make 
the  same  suggestion. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
a  quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Allott 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Anderson 

George 

McNamara 

Barkley 

Goldwater 

Millikin 

Barrett 

Gore 

Monroney 

Beall 

Green 

Morse 

Bender 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Bricker 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Holland 

O’Mahoney 

Bush 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Potter 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Clements 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Laird 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Langer 

Symington 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Long 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Malone 

Welker 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Flanders 

Martin,  Fa. 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  rejected  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the' yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  yield,  I 
may  say  that  because  I  do  not  want  to 
foreclose  a  discussion  of  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected,  I  do  not  at  present 
intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  but  the  vote  will  come  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  5  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  may  say  to  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  that  I  shall  be  very  brief 
in  my  remarks.  I  hope  we  can  yield 
back  most  of  our  time.  However,  I  want 
an  opportunity  to  speak  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes  so  that  I  can  give  a  summary  of 
my  position. 

I  shall  recapitulate  very  briefly  the 
argument  I  made  the  other  night. 

First,  when  a  State  has  been  struck 
with  a  flood,  hurricane,  drought,  or 
other  disaster,  time  is  of  the  essence.  I 
think  it  is  very  unfair  for  Congress  to 
take  the  position  that  when  we  have 
bins  bulging  with  surplus  food,  and  a 
disaster  has  hit  a  segment  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  the  farmers  who  have  been 
flooded  out,  hit  by  a  hurricane,  or  have 
suffered  from  other  acts  of  God,  which 
have  done  disastrous  damage  to  them, 
should  have 'to  wait  for  all  the  redtape, 
delay,  and  procedural,  time-consuming 
work  which  would  be  necessary  to  get 


the  States  to  put  up  15  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  seed  and  feed  which  would 
come  from  the  surplus-food  bins. 

If  a  situation  exised  in  which  a  State 
would  have  to  call  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  because  a  disaster  struck 
when  the  legislature  was  not  in  session, 
the  expense  of  covening  the  legislature 
would  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
food.  Yet  the  farmers  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  that  time  lost. 

I  do  not  think  I  speak  simply  as  an 
idealist  or  as  a  sentimental  humanitari¬ 
an.  I  cannot  escape  what  I  think  is  a 
moral  principle  which  is  involved  in  the 
matter.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
square  with  the  teaching  “we  are  our 
brother’s  keeper”  with  the  requirement 
of  the  bill  that  disaster-stricken  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  obtain  seed  and  feed  unless 
their  States  put  up  15  percent  of  the 
cost.  It  is  not  very  charitable  or  moral 
to  say  to  the  farmer  of  the  Nation,  “We 
are  going  to  hold  the  seed  and  feed  back 
from  you  unless  and  until  your  State 
puts  up  15  percent  of  its  cost.”  Let  us 
not  forget  that  we  ship  overseas — and 
we  should — great  quantities  of  surplus 
food  for  relief  and  disaster  purposes.  I 
hope  my  country  never  fails  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  distressed  human  beings 
when  a  great  disaster  hits  India,  Europe, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  the 
victims  need  food  and  seed.  What  do 
we  do  in  those  cases  of  disaster  in  for¬ 
eign  countries?  We  empty  out  our 
hearts  to  fellow  human  beings  abroad, 
as  we  should.  We  do  not  ask  that  they 
put  up  15  percent  or  a  major  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  food  and  seed  before 
we  put  our  Christian  principles  to  prac¬ 
tice.  I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other 
night.  My  amendment  is  applied  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Furthermore,  as  my  third  argument, 
when  a  State  is  struck  by  a  disaster,  it 
spends  great  sums  of  money,  such  as 
my  own  State  spent  in  the  last  great 
flood  disaster  that  struck  Oregon  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  as  it  struck  also  California 
and  certain  other  parts  of  the  West. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  no  expendi¬ 
ture  by  a  disaster-stricken  State.  When 
a  State  has  been  hit  by  a  disaster  we 
should  not  add  to  its  cost  a  15-percent 
assessment  for  the  cost  of  surplus  grain 
needed  for  food  for  livestock  and  seed 
for  planting. 

I  have  a  letter  sent  to  my  junior  col¬ 
league  by  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Wicks,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  husband,  operates  a 
small  6-acre  ranch,  as  we  call  them  in 
Oregon.  This  appears  to  be  primarily 
a  little  chicken  ranch,  a  small  farm  of 
6  acres.  She  tells  in  a  heart-rending 
letter  what  the  flood  disaster  meant  to 
that  family.  They  were  washed  out  of 
their  worldly  possessions. 

She  lists  the  following: 

Gone — $2,500,  shop  on  foundation  (full  of 
power  and  hand  tools,  building  supplies, 
doors,  windows,  hard  board,  etc.):  $1,500 
barn  on  foundation,  also  feed,  $200;  $250, 
chicken  house  with  30  hens;  $150,  small 
buildings — brooders,  smokehouse,  etc.;  $150, 
15  cords  of  firewood  (last  week  flood  took 
out  5  more  cords) ;  $35  trailer;  $12,  garden 
hose  ajad  tools;  $80,  ornaments,  jewelry, 
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small  furniture;  $210,  davenport  and  chair 
set;  $200,  antique  chest  full  of  linen. 

Mrs.  Wicks  continues  by  listing  all 
their  worldly  possessions  which  went 
down  the  Rogue  River  in  a  disastrous 
flood. 

Are  we  going  to  take  the  position,  with 
that  kind  of  situation  multiplied  many 
times — are  we  going  to  say  to  the  farm¬ 
ers — “We  are  not  going  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  you  the  feed  you  need  for  your 
cattle  and  poultry  and  the  rest  of  your 
livestock,  unless  and  until  the  State  puts 
up  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  feed”? 

I  cannot  reconcile  that  with  my  heart 
strings.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  what 
my  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  tells  me 
is  just  and  right. 

I  think  if  we  look  upon  the  proposition 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  I  believe  is 
our  humanitarian  duty,  we  cannot  jus¬ 
tify  such  a  15  percent  assessment  upon 
the  States  before  they  can  get  surplus 
feed  and  seed  to  relieve  disaster  stricken 
farmers. 

I  now  wish  to  answer  the  last  argu¬ 
ment  which  was  made  the  other  night, 
an  argument  which  reflects  upon  the 
States,  to  the  effect  that  the  States  will 
ask  for  more  feed  and  seed  than  they 
are  entitled  to.  What  happens  in  the 
disaster  areas?  The  administration  of 
relief  is  put  on  a  State  basis.  The  Army 
engineers,  for  example,  go  into  the  area, 
make  their  survey  of  flood  damage,  and 
then  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
the  condition  which  they  find  in  any 
part  of  the  State.  The  Governor  then 
declares  the  area  a  disaster  area  if  the 
facts  warrant  it.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Governor’s  proclamation,  the  Federal 
Government  cooperates  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  relief  in  that  area. 

Do  we  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not 
going  to  trust  our  States,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  trust  our  Governors?  Are 
we  going  to  take  the  position  that  in  an 
hour  of  very  great  disaster  the  States 
would  chisel  on  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment?  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  proceed  on  that  as¬ 
sumption. 

I  close  by  stating  what  I  think  is  the 
unanswerable  argument  in  support  of 
my  amendment.  Our  Government  un¬ 
der  the  general  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  farmers  whose 
farms  have  been  washed  out  by  floods, 
or  who  have  suffered  disastrous  losses 
by  hurricanes,  or  drought,  and  who  need 
feed  and  seed  to  tide  them  over.  Uncle 
Sam  should  be  a  Dutch  uncle  in  some 
disastrous  situations.  Is  he  going  to  be 
a  true  Dutch  uncle  by  seeing  to  it  that 
the  surplus  feed  and  seed  go  into  the 
States,  without  Uncle  Sam  taking  the 
position  that  the  States  have  to  pay  him 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
grain  before  he  will  proceed  to  help  the 
farm  victims  of  floods,  hurricanes, 
droughts  and  other  disasters? 

I  rest  my  case  in  support  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  at  the  door  of  the  conscience  of 
each  Senator. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  on  the  soundness  of 
the  amendment  at  the  time  I  presented 
the  motion  for  reconsideration.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  everything  that 


has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  myself  3 

minutes. 

I  think  it  is  very  unjust  to  try  to  com¬ 
pel  the  people  of  my  State  of  Montana 
or  any  State  to  pay  15  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  feed  and  seed  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  time  of  disaster,  such  as  has 
been  described  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

In  cases  of  disaster,  the  United  States 
does  not  hesitate  to.  give  stricken 
countries  every  assistance  they  need  at 
such  a  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  be  just  as  fair  and  reasonable  to 
unfortunate  people  in  our  own  country 
who  have  suffered  from  disasters, as  we 
are  in  cases  of  disaster  abroad. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
Montana.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that,  in  all  probability  I  know  as  much 
about  the  effects  of  floods  and  other  dis¬ 
asters  upon  the  economy  of  the  various 
States  as  does  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  was  acting  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  held  13  hearings  on 
the  subject.  I  have  seen  the  tremend¬ 
ous  losses  which  were  suffered  and  the 
extreme  hardships  which  were  endured 
by  the  farmers  of  all  the  States  that  were 
affected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can  do  is  to  render 
every  possible  assistance  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  suffered  so  much.  Al¬ 
though  bills  have  been  introduced  on 
this  subject,  considerable  difficulty  is  be¬ 
ing  experienced  in  preparing  a  practi¬ 
cable  bill,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  myself  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  In  the  meantime, 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  solving  the 
problem.  Here  is  a  situation  that  is 
simple,  and  contains  no  complexities. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  wants  to  assist  the 
disaster-stricken  people  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  as  the  producers,  by  under¬ 
taking  to  give  them  the  assistance  which 
is  so  necessary. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  my  colleagues  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  this  matter.  I  call  attention  to 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  when  the 
Federal  Government  poured  large  sums 
of  money  into  California  almost  over¬ 
night. 

The  distinguished  Senators  have  men¬ 
tioned  our  aid  to  foreign  countries. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  earthquake 


in  Japan  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  other 
words,  if  the  motion  to  reconsider  does 
not  prevail,  we  are  going  to  send  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  foreign  countries, 
where  they  do  not  put  up  15  percent; 
whereas,  if  we  have  a  desire  to  help  our 
own  people,  the  States  must  put  up  15 
percent.  I  am  amazed  that  anybody 
could  take  that  position,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  helped  State  after 
State,  as  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Being 
one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  naturally  should  like  to  see  the 
vote  reconsidered;  but  there  is  also  a 
practical  matter  involved.  Last  year  in 
my  part  of  the  country  there  was  an  un¬ 
expected  freeze,  which  caused  huge  dam¬ 
age,  and  farmers  could  not  move  their 
cattle.  A  year  ago  there  was  a  drought 
and  a  freeze  in  the  Midwest. 

If  the  States  are  to  be  required  to  con¬ 
tribute  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
relief,  even  though  sometimes  the  States 
may  wish  to  do  so,  they  will  not,  on  many 
occasions,  have  the  machinery  to  put  the 
relief  program  into  action.  The  legisla¬ 
tures  in  many  States  meet  only  once, 
every  other  year.  The  governors  of 
many  States  do  not  have  a  fund  with 
which  to  meet  emergencies,  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  has.  As  a 
practical  matter,  by  the  time  the  States 
could  go  through  the  procedure  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  15  percent,  the  harm  would 
have  been  done,  and  the  relief  would  not 
be  available  at  the  time  it  was  sorely 
needed. 

So  I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  humani¬ 
tarian  that  we  do  away  with  the  15-per¬ 
cent  provision  and  the  complicated  pro¬ 
cedures  that  would  often  stall  the  pro¬ 
gram,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Federal 
Government  decided  to  do  something, 
the  time  of  emergency  would  have 
passed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  we  are 
doing  in  cases  such  as  this,  we  can  well 
take  care  of  the  matter  of  the  15  per¬ 
cent,  in  a  humanitarian  way,  as  we  have 
done  in  many  instances,  not  only  for 
other  countries,  but  for  disaster  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
originally  I  voted  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  the  belief  that  a  re¬ 
striction  on  the  quantity  of  goods  would 
probably  be  a  good  restriction.  I  have 
not  changed  my  belief  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  trying  to  make  such 
programs  more  effective  and  better  for 
this  country,  but  I  have  heard  steadily 
of  the  requirements  and  the  needs  for 
these  commodities,  and  I  have  seen  very 
little  go  into  the  bill  that  I  think  would 
reduce  surpluses.  I  think  the  greatest 
problem  still  is  a  reduction  of  these 
enormous  quantities  of  goods  we  have 
on  hand.  Therefore,  even  though  I 
originally  supported  the  Senator  from 
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Delaware,  I  voted  the  other  night  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  strike  that 
provision  from  the  bill.  I  think  we  have 
made  several  changes  that  are  going  to 
make  the  problem  of  disposition  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  more  difficult  than 
they  have  been.  I  think  our  world  prob¬ 
lem  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
our  agricultural  commodities  is  not 
easing  at  all.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  wondering  how  the 
provision  would  operate.  Suppose  a 
very  serious  situation  existed  in  State  X, 
and  the  State  called  for  a  half  million 
bushels  of  seed.  Would  the  State  itself 
make  the  , application  for  the  relief? 
How  would  the  need  for  the  half  million 
bushels  of  seed  be  arrived  at?  Would 
any  accounting  be  required  in  any  way, 
would  there  be  a  blanket  application,  or 
how  would  it  work? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  My  understanding 
is,  and  I  hope  it  is  correct,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  State  would  make  the  appli¬ 
cation.  The  State  itself  would  have  to 
make  the  distribution.  The  State  itself 
would  make  its  accounting  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
I  do  not  say  that  procedure  is  bullet¬ 
proof,  but  it  is  probably  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  some  of  the  distributions  we 
have  made  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
DGl&wsr6 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out 
that  he  considered  a  moral  principle  to 
be  involved.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
arrives  at  that  conclusion,  because  all 
of  this  will  be  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayer,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
paid  for  at  the  national  or  the  State 
level.  Certainly,  I  have  confidence  that 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana  or 
Washington  would  not  refuse  to  put  up 
15  percent  of  the  cost  when  Uncle  Sam 
stated  that  he  will  bear  85  percent  of  the 
cost  of  relieving  disasters. 

As  for  the  argument  which  has  been 
made  that  there  would  be  too  much 
redtape  to  cut  before  a  program  could 
be  started,  I  point  out  that  the  provision 
in  the  bill  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
March  1,  1957.  Between  now  and  then 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  48  States  will 
hold  sessions.  They  are  scheduled  to 
go  into  session  after  the  next  election 
or  in  January,  1957,  and  they  will  have 
been  in  session  60  days.  So  any  State 
which  refused  to  enact  the  necessary 
enabling  legislation  would  do  so  simply 
because  it  was  not  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  in  1955, 
asked  for  such  a  provision.  I  point  out 
again  that  this  is  not  a  flood  control  or 
an  earthquake  provision.  This  is  a 
drought-relief  program  or  an  emergen¬ 
cy-feeding  program.  I  quote  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  when  he  was 
addressing  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
on  this  subject  on  January  6,  1955: 


Because  drought  always  remains  a  serious 
(agricultural  program,  I  shall  recommend 
legislation  to  strengthen  Federal  disaster 
assistance  programs.  This  legislation  will 
seek  an  improved  appraisal  of  need,  better 
adjustment  of  the  various  programs  to  local 
conditions,  and  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  costs  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  that  there  is  some  need  of 
State  participation,  in  order  that  a 
greater  degree  of  State  responsibility 
might  be  secured. 

Last  Friday,  when  discussing  this 
same  question,  a  Senator  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  he  would  like  to  have 
one  example  pointed  out  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  not  been  administered  pi’op- 
erly.  I  shall  accommodate  him  and 
point  out  one  example  wherein  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program  was  not  ad¬ 
ministered  properly,  furthermore,  this 
example  would  not  have  taken  place  had 
there  been  participation  of  cost  at  the 
local  level.  The  people  of  the  State 
would  not  have  permitted  it  had  it  been 
their  own  money.  In  1954  we  distrib¬ 
uted,  under  this  program,  all  of  which 
was  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  a  total  of  $61,181,906.37.  In  the 
State  of  Texas,  a  drought  existed  in  one 
area  of  the  State,  an  emergency  had  been 
declared  by  the  Governor,  and  the  State 
was  participating,  with  100  percent  of  the 
cost  being  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  all  of 
us,  we  found  that  the  famous  King’s 
ranch,  owned  by  Mr.  Kleberg,  went  on 
the  relief  rolls  and  drew  a  total  of  $32,585 
to  help  underwrite  the  cost  of  feeding  his 
livestock.  Just  a  week  before  Mr.  Kle¬ 
berg  received  that  relief  from  the  United 
States  Government,  he  had  a  horse  that 
won  the  Belmont  Sweepstakes,  for  which 
he  received  $25,000.  What  the  people  at 
the  racetrack  and  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  did  not  know  at  the  time  was  that 
the  horse  was  on  relief  at  the  time  he 
won  the  Belmont  Sweepstakes. 

Does  that  example  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  if 
some  form  of  State  participation  had 
been  in  effect,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Texas  or  any  other  State  would  not  have 
stood  for  this  millionaire  participating 
in  this  relief  program? 

Do  not  forget  that  in  addition  to  own¬ 
ing  several  of  the  Nation’s  best  race¬ 
horses,  Mr.  Kleberg  owns  the  King 
Ranch  which  embraces  1,250,000  acres  or 
an  area  larger  than  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  a  few  evenings  ago 
strikes  out  that  section  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  this  subject  matter,  and 
which  was  brought  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  Senate  has  been  considering  the  bill 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  complete  action  on  the 
bill  today,  and  certainly  no  later  than 
tomorrow.  The  same  hope  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  it  certainly  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  minority  leader  and  the 


ranking  minoi'ity  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  If 
the  Senate  starts  going  back  to  recon¬ 
sider  every  amendment  that  has  been 
defeated  or  adopted,  the  process  will 
never  end. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  pointed  out 
some  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  to  propose  the  safeguards  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill. 

We  hear  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  on  this  side  a  great  many  Members 
talk  about  States  rights.  I  think  it  is 
also  very  important  that  we  consider 
States  responsibilities.  When  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  making  a  substantial 
contribution — and,  I  think,  a  proper 
one — in  regard  to  drought  conditions,  to 
provide  feed,  it  seems  to  me  the  States 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  take  a 
monetary  interest  in  the  matter,  pri¬ 
marily  because  it  will  be  more  or  less 
of  a  signal  for  them  to  take  a  keener  in¬ 
terest  in  the  applications  that  are  made 
and  in  how  the  funds  are  expended. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  to  have  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Morse  amendment  was 
rejected,  will  not  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  2  or 
3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  been  deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  by  what  appears  to  be  a  deliberate 
filibuster  against  any  effective  farm 
legislation.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
spect  for  many  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  think  they 
are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the 
farmer  by  trying  to  make  it  impossible 
to  have  the  Congress  pass  a  farm  bill 
which  the  President  can  sign.  I  think 
there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  good  friends  to  mess  up 
the  farm  bill  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
farm  bill  will  be  passed  and  enacted 
during  this  session. 

Although  it  may  be  a  cause  of  cen¬ 
sure  for  me  to  say  so,  let  me  say  that 
my  Democratic  friends  are  making  it 
impossible  to  have  farm  legislation  en¬ 
acted  at  this  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  3  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
that  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  remember 
the  saying,  “Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged.”  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  one  to  begin  judging  the  motives  of 
others  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  just  done. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  am  not  participating  in  a  fili¬ 
buster.  I  think  I  made  it  very  clear  the 
other  evening  that  I  would  look  for  a 
reconsideration  of  this  matter.  The  par¬ 
liamentary  procedure  was  available  to 
the  Senate  if  it  wished  to  lay  on  the 
table  at  that  time  a  motion  to  reconsider 
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the  vote  on  the  amendment.  But  the 
majority  did  not  follow  that  course  of 
action.  It  kept  open  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  reconsider  the  matter  today. 

I  am  supporting  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  because  I  think  it  is  only  the  just, 
fair,  and  equitable  thing  to  do  for  the 
farmers  in  the  disaster  areas.  That  is 
my  only  motivation,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  My  one  objective  is  to 
be  fair  to  the  farmers  who  are  involved 
in  disaster  situations. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  me? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  agree  with  me  that  the 
net  result  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  that  we 
shall  have  no  farm  bill  at  this  session; 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  help  the 
farmer  because  of  what  is  being  done  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
think  that  when  the  bill  goes  to  confer¬ 
ence,  there  will  come  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  a  bill  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  and 
a  bill  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  sign. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  recognize  that  I  have  at  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  will  take  the  clerk  a 
long  time  to  read,  which  is  in  favor  of 
the  soil  bank,  advocated  by  the  Farm 
Bureau;  and  that  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Holland  amendment  a  moment  ago, 
I  have  no  intention  of  offering  the 
amendment? 

I  also  have  a  dairy  products  amend¬ 
ment — and  this  will  cause  deep  concern 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — which 
would  strike  the  dairy  section  from  the 
bill;  and  at  this  time  I  do  not  plan  to 
offer  that  amendment.  I  hope  many 
Senators  will  withhold  their  amend¬ 
ments,  so  that  we  may  bring  the  bill  to 
a  prompt  vote.  I  hope  it  will  be  brought 
to  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  10  sec¬ 
onds  to  me? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  done  a  very,  very  good  job,  insofar 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned;  and  my  re¬ 
marks  were  not  directed  toward  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fi'om  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reply  very  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  fom  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  who,  I  think,  gave  us  a 
very  good  example  of  a  chain  of  false 
reasoning.  First,  the  amendment  ap¬ 
plies  to  flooded  areas  and  to  hurricane 
areas  and  to  drought  areas  and  is  not  as 
limited  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
stated. 


Then  let  us  take  his  non  sequitur  argu¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  King  Ranch.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  Governor  of  Texas 
had  to  declare  the  area  a  disaster  area. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  think 
the  Governor  of  Texas  would  be  less  in¬ 
clined  to  declare  an  area  a  disaster  area 
if  the  State  were  providing  15  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  feed  and  the  seed?  Of 
course  he  would  not  be.  The  governors 
will  continue  to  declare  such  areas  dis¬ 
aster  areas  if  a  given  disaster,  be  it  flood, 
drought,  or  hurricane,  does  in  fact  create 
a  disaster.  Does  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  wish  to  argue  that  the  Texas 
drought  did  not  strike  that  portion  of  the 
King  Ranch  holdings  covered  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Texas? 
If  we  are  to  bring  relief  to  drought 
stricken  areas  we  have  to  apply  the  relief 
to  the  entire  area  involved.  The  fact 
that  some  farmers  in  the  area  may  be 
better  able  to  suffer  the  loss  than  some 
others  does  not  justify  our  rejecting  a 
rleief  program  to  the  area. 

How  do  these  programs  work  out  in 
practice?  I  know  something  about  them, 
because  in  connection  with  the  Oregon 
flood  disaster  I  spent  many  hours  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  in  working  with  the  officials 
of  my  State  and  with  the  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  yield  2 
more  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying,  in  connection  with  this  matter 
I  spent  many  hours  working  with  the 
officials  of  my  State  as  segment  after 
segment  of  the  State  was  declared  a 
disaster  area  as  a  result  of  our  recent 
terrible  floods.  The  governors  do  not 
serve  as  dictators.  They  do  not  exer¬ 
cise  arbitrary,  capricious  power.  The 
Army  engineers  go  in,  and  the  Red  Cross 
goes  in,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  officials  go  in,  and  quickly  gather 
the  facts  about  the  extent  of  disaster 
damage.  All  of  them  look  over  the 
situation,  and  report  to  the  governor 
what  they  find,  in  cooperation  with  State 
officials.  When  they  report  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  that  in  their  opinion  an  appeal 
should  be  made  for  help  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  on  the  basis  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  disaster,  then  the  governor  de¬ 
clares  the  existence  of  a  disaster  area. 
Such  a  proclamation  applies  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike  in  that  disaster  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  have  not 
reached  a  point  where  we  are  going  to 
draw  distinctions  between  rich  farmers 
and  poor  farmers  when  a  terrible  dis¬ 
aster  has  struck  a  farming  community. 
Disaster  draws  no  distinction  among  its 
victims’  based  upon  economic  station. 

Our  purpose  at  such  a  time  should  be 
to  use  our  surplus  feed  and  seed  to  try 
to  make  whole  again,  as  nearly  as  we 
can,  the  area  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
disaster.  I  assume  that  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Texas.  I  know  it  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  my  State.  - 


So  we  get  right  back  to  the  major  con¬ 
sideration  before  us,  which  is,  Is  my 
amendment  right?  Is  it  just?  Is  it  fair 
and  moral? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  2  more  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  my 
amendment  put  moral  principles  of 
charity  into  practice  when  we  say  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  step  in  and  should  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  officials  by  pro¬ 
viding  free  seed  and  grain  to  disaster 
areas?  Let  us  remember  that  the  State 
officials  together  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  in  connection  with  every  disaster. 

For  instance,  consider  the  situation 
in  Massachusetts,  in  Connecticut,  North 
Carolina,  California,  and  Oregon  during 
recent  disasters.  Those  States  did  not 
come  out  of  such  a  trial  without  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  great  sums  of  State  money. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said, 
we  are  pleading  that  Uncle  Sam  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  some  of  our  surplus  seed 
and  feed,  in  order  to  perform  a  humani¬ 
tarian  service  for  fellow  American  farm¬ 
ers  who  suffer  disaster  losses  from  flood, 
hurricanes,  droughts  or  other  terrible 
calamities  that  bring  their  farms  under 
the  terms  of  a  governor’s  disaster  area 
proclamation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  defending  the  right  of  King’s  Ranch 
to  go  on  the  relief  rolls  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers,  when  that  ranch  owns 
more  than  iy4  million  acres  of  the  rich¬ 
est  land  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  defending  the 
right  of  the  Governor  of  Texas  to  de¬ 
clare  an  area  a  disaster  area  and  to  ask 
to  have  a  uniform  application  of  dis¬ 
aster  relief  made  to  the  land,  under  the 
amendment,  regardless  of  who  owns  the 
land. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Adoption  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  right  of  the  governor  of  a 
State  to  declare  his  State  or  any  part  of 
his  State  to  be  a  disaster  area.  All  that 
I  am  asking  is  that  in  asking  for  Federal 
relief  the  State  indicate  a  willingness  to 
underwrite  at  least  15  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  King’s  Ranch  would  never  have 
been  on  the  relief  rolls  if  the  State  of 
Texas  had  had  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost.  We  hear  a  lot  about  State  rights 
but  far  too  many  people  forget  that  with 
State  rights  go  States  responsibilities. 
The  advocates  of  State  rights  far  too 
often  sell  their  freedom  for  more  and 
more  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now  a  further  word 
about  the  King  Ranch  argument  of  the 
•Senator  from  Delaware.  Let  me  say  to 
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the  Senator  that  he  is  caught  in  the 
vicious  circle  of  his  own  fallacious  argu¬ 
ment.  The  Government  would  still  have 
power  without  my  amendment  to  declare 
a  disaster  area.  Requiring  Texas  to  pay 
15  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  grain 
would  not  take  the  King  Ranch  out  of 
the  disaster  area.  The  Governor  and 
State  officials  would  still  administer  the 
relief  program  and  report  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Governor  of  Texas 
would  continut  to  include  the  entire  area 
affected  within  the  disaster  proclama¬ 
tion.  The  Federal  and  State  officials  co¬ 
operating  with  him  would  not  have  any 
justificaiton  in  all  farmers  to  deny  disas¬ 
ter  relief  to  farmers  who  they  thought 
might  have  sufficient  wealth  from  other 
sources  even  including  race  horses  to 
pay  for  disaster  relief.  Such  is  not  the 
policy  of  helping  disaster  areas  and 
should  not  be.  Class  conscious  con¬ 
siderations  have  no  place  in  assisting 
flooded  out  farmers  or  farmers  who  have 
suffered  great  losses  from  other  types  of 
disaster.  The  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  overlooks  the  social  jus¬ 
tice  of  disaster  relief. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  requests  for  time, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  un¬ 
used  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Allott 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Anderson 

George 

McNamara 

Barkley 

Goldwater 

Millikin 

Barrett 

Gore 

Monroney 

Beall 

Green 

Morse 

Bender 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Brlcker 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Holland 

O’Mahoney 

Bush 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Potter 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Clements 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Daniel 

Laird 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Langer 

Symington 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Duff 

Long 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Malone 

Welker 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Morse  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated  on  last  Thursday.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 


with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ives!  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
is  absent  on  official  business.  I  further 
announce  that  if  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Purtell]  is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  because  of  illness,  and 
his  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  previously. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

yeas — 47 


Anderson 

Holland 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Bible 

Jackson 

Murray 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neuberger 

Daniel 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Ervin 

Laird 

Scott 

Fulbright 

Langer 

Smathers 

George 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Long 

Stennis 

Green 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Hennings 

McClellan 

Young 

Hill 

McNamara 

NAYS — 45 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Martin,  Pa. 

Allott 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Barrett 

Dirksen 

Millikin 

Beall 

Duff 

Mundt 

Bender 

Dworshak 

Payne 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Potter 

Brlcker 

Flanders 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Frear 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Byrd 

Hruska 

Thye 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Watkins 

Carlson 

Knowland 

Welker 

Case,  N.  J. 

Malone 

Wiley 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Ives 

Kuchel 

Purtell 

Russell 

So  Mr.  Murray’s  motion  to  reconsider 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Auto¬ 
matically  the  situation  reverts  to  the 
point  where  the  Morse  amendment  was 
voted  upon.  All  time  was  exhausted  or 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  comes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  clerk  will  read  the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  29,  be¬ 
ginning  with  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  17  on  page  30,  as 
follows : 

STATE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  COST  OF  COMMODITIES 
FURNISHED  TO  DISASTER  AREAS 

Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  no  feed  for  livestock  or  seed 


for  planting  shall  be  furnished,  after  March 
1,  1957,  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockmen 
pursuant  to  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  au¬ 
thorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  in  major  disasters,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  September  30, 
1950  (64  Stat.  1109;  42  TJ.  S.  C.  1855  and  the 
following) ;  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  abolish  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C„  and 
transfer  its  functions  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  disaster  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  April  6,  1949,  as 
amended  (12  TX.  S.  C.  1148);  the  provision 
under  the  heading  “Disaster  Loan  Revolving 
Fund,”  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1954  (68  Stat.  88) ;  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  454;  7  TJ.  S.  C.  1691  and  the 
following) ,  or  pursuant  to  any  other  law  as 
a  disaster  relief  measure,  unless,  in  addition 
to  such  administrative  costs  as  may  be 
assumed  by  the  State,  the  State  in  which 
such  feed  or  seed  is  furnished  agrees  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  amount  not  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  cost,  including  transportation,  of  such 
feed  or  seed  which  is  not  paid  for  by  the 
recipients  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ives].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
is  absent  on  official  business.  I  further 
announce  that,  if  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Purtell]  is  necessarily  absent  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  because  of  illness,  and 
his  pair  with  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  has  been  announced 
previously. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  45,  as  follows : 


Anderson 

YEAS — 47 

Holland 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Bible 

Jackson 

Murray 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neuberger 

Daniel 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Ervin 

Laird 

Scott 

Fulbright 

Langer 

Smathers 

George 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Long 

Stennis 

Green 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Hennings 

McClellan 

Young 

Hill 

McNamara 

Aiken 

NAYS— 45 

Bush 

Curtis 

Allott 

Butler 

Dirksen 

Barrett 

Byrd 

Duff 

Beall 

Capehart 

Dworshak 

Bender 

Carlson 

Ellender 

Bennett 

Case,  N.  J. 

Flanders 

Brlcker 

Case,  S.  Dak, 

Frear 

Bridges 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

4492 

c 

Hickenlooper 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Maine 

Hruska 

Millikin 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Mundt 

Thye 

Knowland 

Payne 

Watkins 

Malone 

Potter 

Welker 

Martin,  Iowa 

Saltonstall 

Wiley 

Martin,  Pa. 

Schoeppel 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

—4 

Ives 

Kuchel 

Purtell 

Russell 
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So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  for  myself  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  him¬ 
self  and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young], 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “may” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “shall.” 

On  line  20,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  period,  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma,  and  to  add  “and  the  maximum 
and  minimum  quantities  of  upland  cot¬ 
ton  shall  be  raised  to  10  million  and  9 
million  bales,  and  the  maximum  and 
minimum  quantities  of  wheat  shall  be 
raised  to  800  million  and  750  million 
bushels,  respectively.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minesota  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  or  so  much  of  that  time  as 
he  wishes  to  use. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
recognize  that  the  amendment  was  not 
previously  submitted  for  printing. 
Therefore,  I  know  all  my  colleagues  will 
wish  to  know  in  specific  terms  what  it 
provides.  I  think  its  language  is  very 
simple  and  to  the  point. 

First,  so  far  as  the  corn  set-aside  in 
the  bill  is  concerned,  it  removes  the  word 
“may,”  which  would  have  provided  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  to  the  Secretary, 
and.  substitutes  the  word  “shall,”  which 
means  that  the  set-aside  will  be  manda¬ 
tory. 

Second,  the  amendment  increases  the 
set-asides  for  upland  cotton  and  also  for 
wheat. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  very  practical 
realities  of  the  current  supply  situation, 
and  is  also  designed  to  make  the  flexible 
price  support  program  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
insisted  upon  changing  from  price  sup¬ 
ports  at  a  fixed  level  which  the  farmer 
could  depend  upon  to  a  sliding  scale  of 
lower  supports.  It  is  perfectely  obvious 
that  this  attitude  and  opinion  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  In  other  words,  we  have  had 


votes  in  the  Senate  which  have  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
body  is  for  a  flexible  price  support 
program. 

Regardless  of  what  system  we  use,  we 
want  a  program  that  truly  works  for 
agriculture  and  produces  results  in  terms 
of  higher  income — not  10  years  from 
now,  but  now — this  year. 

The  administration  has  blamed  sur¬ 
pluses  for  the  inability  of  its  flexible  sup¬ 
port  program  to  effectively  halt  declining 
farm  prices. 

Excessive  stocks  can  be  removed  from 
commercial  channels  for  constructive 
purposes  that  will  benefit  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  our  friends  abroad. 

Removal  of  the  threat  of  huge  sur¬ 
pluses  of  farm  commodities  from  current 
markets  is  an  essential  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  administration  has  presented. 

Destruction  of  surplus  commodities 
cannot  be  countenanced  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  can  be  insulated  from 
the  commercial  markets  and  used  in  con¬ 
structive  ways.  Such  uses  will  include 
school-lunch  programs,  disaster  relief, 
aid  to  the  people  of  other  countries,  and 
stockpiled  reserves  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  other  words,  the  uses  to  which  I 
refer  are  those  that  are  provided  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  Pub- 
lice  Law  480,  83d  Congress;  section  490 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  83d  Con¬ 
gress,  and  other  appropriate  legislation. 

Authority  to  insulate  or  set  aside  such 
frozen  reserves  should  be  coupled  with 
legislative  safeguards  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  of  these  stocks  to  domestic  or  for¬ 
eign  markets  so  as  to  cause  disturbance 
in  normal  trade.  Perishable  stocks 
should,  of  course,  be  rotated.  Stocks  of 
wheat,  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  and  possibly 
some  dairy  products  should  be  set  aside 
after  this  program  takes  effect. 

The  insulation  of  our  excess  reserves  of 
food  and  fiber  is  an  essential  first  step  in 
making  the  administration’s  flexible  sup¬ 
port  program  work.  I  regret  that  my 
colleagues  have  not  paid  close  attention 
to  those  words,  because  they  have  a  very 
familiar  sound. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  should 
sound  familiar.  They  are  primarily  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  January  11, 1954,  transmitting  recom¬ 
mendations  affecting  the  Nation’s  agri¬ 
culture. 

A  few  days  earlier,  on  January  7,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  when 
the  President  first  announced  his  plan 
of  sending  a  new  farm  program  to  the 
Congress,  he  also  commented: 

To  make  It  effective,  surpluses  existing 
when  the  new  program  begins  must  be  insu¬ 
lated  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  for 
special  uses.  These  uses  would  include 
school-lunch  programs,  disaster  relief,  emer¬ 
gency  assistance  to  foreign  friends,  and  of 
particular  importance  the  stockpiling  of  re¬ 
serves  for  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration’s 
lower  support  program  has  not  worked 
satisfactorily  perhaps  it  is  because,  as 
the  President  said,  “to  make  it  effective, 
surpluses  existing  must  be  insulated 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  for 
special  uses.” 


Secretary  Benson  apparently  agrees 
with  the  President  and  me  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject.  As  recently  as  March  5, 
in  speaking  before  the  National  Farm 
and  Ranch  Congress  in  Denver,  Colo., 
Mr.  Benson  said: 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  That  act  had 
substantial  bipartisan  support.  It  moved 
toward  a  more  realistic  use  of  the  essential 
tool  of  price  supports. 

But  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  is  smoth¬ 
ered  beneath  the  surpluses  accumulated  un¬ 
der  past  90  percent  support  programs.  We 
come  back  again  to  one  inescapable  fact: 
The  surpluses  must  be  reduced  before  any 
sound  farm  program  can  work  successfully. 

Mr.  Benson  had  the  word  “must”  un¬ 
derlined  in  his  text. 

In  a  talk  before  the  National  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in 
Chicago,  on  the  next  day,  March  6,  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  quoted  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson,  former  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  saying,  in  part: 

If  we  are  to  be  fair,  we  should  give  flexible 
supports  a  chance  to  work  in  a  market  not 
glutted  with  surplus  crops. 

Secretary  Benson  added  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  was  right  about 
this. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  to  be  fair.  We 
want  to  provide  that  chance. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
now  before  us. 

If  the  President  was  right  in  saying 
the  first  step  in  making  flexible  supports 
work  was  insulating  surpluses  from  the 
market,  if  Secretary  Benson  is  now  right 
in  saying  just  a  week  ago  that  the  sur¬ 
pluses  must  be  reduced  before  any  sound 
farm  program  can  work  successfully,  this 
amendment  proposes  to  carry  out  just 
what  the  President  and  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  have  said  was  necessary. 

If  the  flexible  program  has  not  worked, 
perhaps  it  is  because  the  last  Republican 
Congress  and  Secretary  Benson  have  not 
properly  carried  out  the  full  spirit  of  the 
President’s  message  in  1954. 

Surpluses  have  not  been  effectively 
isolated  from  the  market. 

The  President  suggested,  in  1954,  a 
way  to  set  aside  the  surpluses  that  were 
then  concerning  him,  the  surpluses  he 
and  Secretary  Benson  say  they  inherited 
from  the  Democrats. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  point  any 
longer.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  who 
was  right  or  wrong— Mr.  Brannan  or  Mr. 
Benson.  I  have  gone  over  this  argument 
repeatedly.  I  think  the  time  is  at  hand 
to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  whether  we 
want  a  farm  bill  which  will  do  something 
for  the  farmers  rather  than  a  bill  simply 
to  win  a  political  argument. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Secre¬ 
tary  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  they  apply  the  very 
same  principle  to  the  surpluses  the  coun¬ 
try  has  inherited  under  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  have  to 
be  equally  fair  and  candid  in  the  present 
situation. 

The  set-aside  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1954  authorized  putting 
3  million  bales  of  cotton  and  500  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  a  set-aside,  not  to  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  computing  price 
supports,  and  to  be  disposed  of  in  ways 
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not  interfering  with  normal  channels  of 
trade.  They  said  they  believed  this 
would  permit  the  flexible-support  pro¬ 
gram  to  work  properly. 

I  have  outlined  those  points  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  other  acts  enacted  by  Congress, 
including  section  101  of  the  act  of  1954, 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  and  sec¬ 
tion  490  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
the  83d  Congress. 

All  we  are  asking  in  this  amendment 
is  to  not  penalize  farmers  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  surpluses  created  under  either  the 
past  or  present  administrations,  so  that 
farmers  may  not  be  penalized  by  any 
mismanagement  that  has  contributed  to 
increasing  rather  than  decreasing  sur¬ 
pluses. 

The  President’s  state  of  the  Union 
message  outlining  the  set-aside  idea  to 
isolate  and  insulate  surpluses  was  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  January  7,  1954. 

Stocks  of  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
have  been  accumulated  since  December 
31,  1953 — the  final  year-end  report  be¬ 
fore  the  President’s  message  of  1954 — 
amount  to  7.46  million  bales  of  cotton, 
385  million  bushels  of  corn,  and  124  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat. 

That  is  the  difference  between  the 
stocks  owned  by  the  CCC  December  31, 
1953,  and  the  stocks  owned  by  the  CCC 
January  31,  1956,  the  last  published  re¬ 
port  of  CCC  holdings. 

We  just  ask  that  such  excess  supplies 
be  disposed  of  without  penalizing 
farmers. 

Essentially,  we  are  just  earmarking 
the  surplus  into  a  disposal  pool  and  say¬ 
ing  to  Secretary  Benson:  “This  is  your 
surplus — this  is  what  you  must  dispose 
of.” 

All  we  ask  is  that  American  farmers 
not  be  penalized  with  lower  prices  and 
lower  incomes  while  Secretary  Benson 
is  disposing  of  it. 

That  is  what  the  President  said  was 
fair  to  do  in  1954.  That  is  what  we  say 
is  equally  fair  to  do  today. 

If,  as  Secretary  Benson  says,  it  was 
wrong  to  have  farmers’  prices  suffer 
because  of  surpluses  accumulated  by 
Democratic  administrations,  it  is  just  as 
wrong  to  have  them  suffer  from  lower 
prices  because  of  the  Benson  surplus 
accumulated  under  his  own  manage¬ 
ment,  after  his  administration  had  al¬ 
ready  had  a  full  year  in  office  to  develop 
a  workable  farm  program. 

Because  the  administration  has  added 
a  new  proposal  this  year  to  reduce  future 
production  below  annual  needs  under 
the  acreage-reserve  portion  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act,  we  make  provision  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  Nation’s  full  needs  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  methods  authorized  for  the  set- 
aside,  to  offset  any  such  reduction 
achieved  under  the  Soil  Bank. 

Secretary  Benson  says  his  Soil  Bank 
aim  is  to  use  the  surplus  to  get  rid 
of  the  surplus.  The  Republican  advertis¬ 
ing  supporting  the  soil  bank  says  re¬ 
ductions  achieved  under  the  soil  bank 
will  enable  them  to  reduce  the  surplus 
by  an  equivalent  amount. 

If  what  they  contend  is  true,  Mr. 
President,  there  need  be  no  hesitancy 
about  temporarily  setting  this  surplus 


aside  until  it  is  used  up  to  make  up  for 
lower  production  as  a  result  of  the  Soil 
Bank. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  protect 
farmers  from  suffering  lower  prices 
while  that  surplus  is  being  worked  off. 
If  what  the  administration  promises  is 
true,  the  soil  bank  should  produce 
enough  results  to  take  care  of  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

We  just  want  to  give  them  that  fair 
chance,  without  penalizing  farmers 
meanwhile. 

The  committee  bill  before  us  already 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
submit  a  detailed  surplus  disposal  plan 
in  60  days. 

We  have  had  a  vigorous  debate  on  this 
farm  bill  as  a  result  of  deeply  held 
convictions  that  often  are  in  conflict. 

This  amendment  is  offered  in  the  spirit 
of  achieving  some  sound  improvements 
in  the  light  of  floor  developments. 

Everyone’s  purpose  should  be  protect¬ 
ing  our  agricultural  economy.  We  fully 
recognize  the  acute  surplus  problem. 
But  in  curing  one  problem,  we  cannot 
neglect  another.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  protect  the  income  of 
our  farmers  while  the  administration 
has  a  chance  to  prove  its  claim  that  its 
soil  bank,  increased  export  proposals, 
and  other  programs  can  effectively  dis¬ 
pose  of  our  surplus.  We  invite  bipartisan 
support  as  a  constructive  way  of  meeting 
the  urgent  needs  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  his  amendment  does? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  amend¬ 
ment  raises  the  set-asides.  Very  frank¬ 
ly,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  provide, 
for  example,  in  the  instance  of  wheat, 
that  the  effective  price  support  this  year 
could  be  about  84  percent  as  compared 
with  76  percent.  It  could  be  that.  The 
Secretary  could  still  lower  it,  under  the 
flexible -support  provision,  but  he  would 
have  to  give  sound  reasons  for  doing  so, 
under  the  pending  amendment. 

For  corn  the  effective  price  support 
could  be  87  percent,  and  it  could  be  90 
percent  for  cotton.  It  does  not  bring 
all  commodities  up  to  90  percent.  It 
preserves  the  flexible-support  structure, 
but  it  says  that  these  surpluses  shall 
be  used  under  the  terms  of  the  soil-bank 
acreage  reserve  provision  or  Public  Law 
480,  or  section  101  of  the  act  of  1954, 
or  section  490  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  the  83d  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator 
say  this  would  change  the  corn-support 
level  in  any  way?  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  which  was  put  in  the  bill, 
it  was  for  250  million  bushels  of  com 
in  the  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  So  the  corn  price 
would  not  be  changed  in  the  slightest. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  word  “may” 
were  changed  to  “shall,”  it  would  not 
change  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Changing  the  word 
from  “may”  to  “shall”  would  not  make 
any  difference,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  privileged  to  ignore  the 
whole  recommendation,  if  he  wishes  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  prices  of  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  would 
be  the  same,  regardless  of  what  happens 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mi-.  ANDERSON.  On  the  question  of 
wheat,  it  raises  the  set-aside  to  how 
much? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  raises  the  set- 
aside  from  750  million  to  800  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  How  does  that  com¬ 
pare  with  the  amount  of  wheat  there 
was  at  the  time  the  set-aside  was  made 
originally,  and  a  set-aside  of  400  mil¬ 
lion  or  500  million  bushels  was  made? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  about  the 
same  amount  in  total  quantity. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  only  difference 
might  be  as  to  cotton,  which  is  9  million 
and  10  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right;  9 
million  and  10  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  At  the  time  the  set- 
aside  was  established,  it  was  established 
at  from  three  to  four  million  bales,  and 
there  was  a  supply  of  9  million  bales  on 
hand.  Now  the  supply  is  about  15  mil¬ 
lion.  So  the  figures  are  somewhat  rela¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 

As  the  Senator  knows  so  well,  as  the 
President  said  in  1954,  if  the  program  is 
going  to  work,  we  should  not  be  bur¬ 
dened  down  with  surpluses  which  had 
been  accumulated  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  can 
make  the  disposition  of  surpluses  work, 
he  would  have  struck  the  biggest  blow 
at  what  is  wrong  with  the  agricultural 
picture.  Every  comment  I  have  seen  is 
that  flexible  price  supports  will  not  work 
and  90-percent  supports  will  not  work 
with  burdensome  surpluses  on  hand.  I 
made  that  point  in  a  speech  I  delivered 
to  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
picked  that  up  and  repeated  it  in  his 
speech  in  Chicago  this  past  month,  and 
said  that  I  was  right.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  program  that  will  work,  the  surpluses 
must  be  moved.  If  the  moving  of  them 
involves  a  little  burden  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary,  that  is  not  too  bad. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Secretary 
has  succeeded  in  gettting  rid  of  a  great 
deal  of  dairy  surpluses  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Has  not  that  been 
of  benefit  to  every  farmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  been. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Should  we  not  try 
to  follow  that  practice  on  every  one 
of  our  surplus  commodities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  one  of 
the  purposes  of  setting  up  the  set-aside, 
in  line  with  the  language  in  the  bill  on 
line  15,  page  25 — a  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
gram  of  orderly  liquidation.  The  bill 
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provides  that  the  Secretary  come  back 
in  60  days  with  a  program  for  orderly 
dispostion  of  these  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Instead  of  calling  this  a  commodity 
set-aside,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  called 
something  like  the  Senator  suggested  in 
one  of  his  long  discussions,  a  commod¬ 
ity  disposal  inventory,  placing  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  disposal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  wish  it  could  have  been  called. 
I  was  one  of  the  few  Senators  who 
voted — as  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  did — against 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  1954.  inside 
the  committee.  I  said  it  was  merely 
sweeping  dirt  under  the  rug,  and  that 
we  ought  to  say  this  was  a  commodity 
disposal  program.  We  called  it  a  com¬ 
modity  set-aside.  The  result  of  it  has 
been  that  in  the  case  of  some  commodi¬ 
ties  we  have  not  used  up  the  set-aside  at 
all;  but  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  com¬ 
modities,  they  have  been  used  up — and  I 
think  in  a  good  cause. 

I  do  not  care  if  we  make  the  Secre¬ 
tary  give  them  away;  I  think  the  farmers 
will  pay  enough  income  taxes  to  make 
up  for  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes ;  and  also  that 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  storage  costs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  we  should 
try  to  say  that  we  will  not  tolerate  a 
continuation  of  the  surplus  situation.  I 
do  not  blame  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  entirely  for  it.  I  think  he  has 
bumped  up  against  rather  rough  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  State  Department.  But  I 
think  now  the  State  Department  has 
said  he  can  go  ahead  with  a  program  of 
5  million  bales  of  cotton  in  the  next  year. 
If  he  does,  this  program  will  become  all 
right  again. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  if  he  does  not, 
he  should  be  punished. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
core  of  the  argument;  namely,  that  the 
surpluses  should  be  disposed  of;  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  long  Senate  debate 
during  all  these  weeks,  there  should  be 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  desire  of  the  Congress  to  have 
affirmative  action  taken — as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  did  when  he  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  He  has  not  asked 
me  to  praise  him,  but  the  record  under 
his  administration  is  second  to  none. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  asking  for  praise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  the  Senate 
would  not  be  debating  this  matter  into 
the  fourth  week  if  it  were  not  for  the 
existence  of  the  surpluses,  because  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  only  about 
4  million  or  5  million  bales  of  cotton  on 
hand  today,  the  support  price  would  be 
90  percent;  and  if  he  had  only  300  mil¬ 
lion  or  400  million  bushels  of  wheat  on 
hand  today,  the  support  price  would  be 
90  percent;  and  there  would  not  be  any 
fight  between  the  90  percenters  and  the 
flexible  price  support  advocates. 

I  hate  to  see  fights  on  this  floor  be¬ 
tween  those  who  are  just  as  devoted  to 
agriculture  as  I  am  and  those  who  take 
the  opposite  view. 


What  we  need  to  do  is  put  an  end  to 
our  expanding  surplus,  and  bring  our 
agricultural  plant  under  control. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is  not  now  on  the 
floor,  because  one  of  the  good  things 
which  has  been  accomplished  during 
this  debate  has  been  the  adoption  of  the 
Holland  amendment  which,  coupled 
with  the  soil  bank  advocated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agricultural  and  the  President, 
will  help  bring  our  expanding  agricul¬ 
ture  under  control.  Those  are  things 
we  must  do.  If  we  can  transfer  a  little 
of  the  set-aside,  we  ought  to  do  it;  but 
that  will  not  repeal  flexible  price  sup¬ 
ports,  will  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  it  will  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Of  course,  if  we 
wish  to  begin  to  argue  again  against 
flexible  price  supports,  the  argument 
would  last  all  night,  no  doubt,  if  not 
longer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  and  I  judge 
that  argument  is  scarcely  worth  bring¬ 
ing  up  again.  If  it  were  brought  up,  I 
gather  that  it  could  be  carried  on  for 
months. 

My  firm  belief  is,  first,  that  we  should 
implement,  insofar  as  we  practically 
can,  at  least  for  this  year,  some  of  the 
surpluses  which  continue  to  burden  the 
market;  and,  second,  we  should  dispose 
of  them.  In  fact,  probably  I  should  state 
those  two  points  in  the  reverse  order, 
so  as  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  disposal 
of  the  surpluses.  I  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  just  as  a  result  of  the 
discussion  of  these  matters  here  in  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  approximately 
900  thousands  tons,  or  some  substantial 
amount,  of  the  rice  surplus  would  be 
exported — he  announced  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  exports  of  rice — simply 
because  Senators  have  been  somewhat 
concerned  about  that  subject. 

I  do  not  wish  to  refer  personally  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  again; 
but  I  can  recall  that  recently  he  was 
on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
television  program,  and  at  that  time 
he  produced  a  chart  in  regard  to  the 
accumulation  of  rice.  When  it  became 
known  what  the  figures  on  the  chart 
were,  I  gather  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  said,  in  effect,  “We  had  bet¬ 
ter  do  something  about  this”;  and,  as  a 
result,  action  has  occurred. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Well,  the  chart 
showed  that  the  level  of  accumulation 
of  rice  had  previously  never  been  more 
than  about  one  and  one-half  million 
bags.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  entire 
20  years  of  Democratic  administration — 
and  it  was  easy  to  do;  I  am  not  trying 
to  praise  the  Democrats  for  it — the  total 
during  those  20  years  did  not  amount 
to  20  million  hundredweight.  Yet  in  1 
year  we  accumulated  some  29  million 
hundredweight. 

I  tried  to  show  that  when  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  came  into  office,  there 
was  only  1,515,000  hundredweight  of  rice 
on  hand,  and  the  amount  increased  to 
29  million  hundredweight.  That  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  farmer.  The  testi¬ 
mony  by  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  delivered  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
was  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


should  have  imposed  controls  on  rice  in 
1954.  I  admit  that  sometimes  that  is 
hard  to  do.  The  Secretary  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  market  for  it  would  collapse ;  he 
thought  that  much  rice  would  be  useful 
in  worldwide  trade. 

But  the  point  is  that  it  was  not  the 
farmers’  fault.  The  Secretary  was  doing 
what  he  thought  was  best.  But  it  was 
not  the  farmers’  fault,  and  the  farmers 
should  not  be  blamed  for  it. 

The  last  report — as  of  March  14 — says 
that  export  commitments  made  or  in 
process  will  virtually  wipe  out  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  surplus  holdings  of  rice  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  1953  and  1954  crops. 
That  is  what  should  happen  to  all  our 
commodities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  will  agree  that  it 
has  been  announced  that  in  midsummer 
there  will  be  a  substantial  export  pro¬ 
gram  on  cotton.  But  what  we  need  is  to 
start  moving  these  surpluses  into  world 
trade,  because  unless  we  do,  one  of  two 
things  will  result:  either  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  increased  surpluses,  with 
the  resultant  increased  storage  charges; 
or  there  will  be  depressed  prices. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  see  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
in  the  Chamber.  It  is  my  personal 
knowledge  that  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  been  battling  for 

3  solid  years  for  a  cotton  export  program. 
A  short  time  ago  the  Cotton  Subcommit¬ 
tee  made  a  report  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  an  export  program  on  cotton. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  chairman  of  that  subcommittee;  at 
least,  he  was  a  member  of  it. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  an  export 
program  on  cotton.  The  announcement 
was  that  the  export  program  will  begin 
August  1,  and  will  move  5  million  bales 
of  cotton.  I  say  that  program  should 
have  begun  last  year,  and  that  move¬ 
ment  of  5  million  bales  should  have  be¬ 
gun  last  year.  If  that  had  been  done, 
we  would  now  be  in  a  very  good  situa¬ 
tion — exactly  the  situation  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Senator’s  amendment,  we 
should  now  be  in. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
berger  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  followed  the  very  able  leadership 
of  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  agree  with  him  that  there  should 
have  been  an  export  program  for  cotton 
beginning  in  August  a  year  ago. 

Let  me  ask  a  question :  What  is  the  set- 
aside  provision  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  raise  it 
to  a  minimum  of  9  million  or  a  maximum 
of  10  million  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  was  3  million  to 

4  million  bales;  and  this  amendment 
would  increase  that  to  from  9  million 
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to  10  million  bales — just  the  difference 
for  the  export  program. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  other  words,  be¬ 
tween  9  million  and  10  million  bales  of 
cotton  would  be  placed  in  a  set-aside; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  excluding  it  from  the  price-sup¬ 
port  calculations  under  the  formulas  in 
the  acts  of  1938,  1949,  and  1954. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  will  happen 
to  that  cotton? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  to  be  sold.  It 
is  not  to  be  a  set-aside,  as  such.  As  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
I  think  the  set-aside  should  be  called 
a  commodity  disposal  inventory.  The 
words  “set-aside”  are  unfortunate.  Ac¬ 
tually,  it  is  the  amount  which  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  will  be  left,  under  the  1954  act. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Then  it  is  not  a  set- 
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Mr.’  HUMPHREY.  No.  It  is  to  in¬ 
sulate  it  from  the  market. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  pool  of  the 
products  that  are  to  be  utilized  through 
foreign  consumption,  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  section  101  of  Public  Law  480  and 
section  490  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
and  in  other  ways  that  the  President 
may  deem  feasible. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  is  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of?  Three  million  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  have  been  placed  in  the  set-aside. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  set-aside  pro¬ 
vision,  so  described  in  the  amendment, 
is  how  many  bales? 

Mi*.  HUMPHREY.  Nine  to  ten  million 
bales. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  9  million  or  10 
million? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  act  of  1954 
the  minimums  are  3  and  the  maximums 
are  4.  In  this  case  the  minimums  are 
9  and  the  maximums  are  10.  We  have 
maximum  and  minimums  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  law. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  means  we 
would  dispose  of  6  or  7  million  bales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  our  hope. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  what  length  of 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  particular 
length  of  time  is  stated.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  present  act,  the  act 
of  1954.  Under  the  surplus  disposal  fea¬ 
tures  of  Senate  bill  3183,  we  find  the 
following: 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  to  Con¬ 
gress  within  60  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  and  shall  report  annually  thereafter 
on  his  operations  under  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  mentions  6  or  7  million 
bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Over  what  length  of 
time  is  that  to  be  disposed  of?  I  under¬ 
stand  this  is  a  surplus  disposal  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble — whenever  we  could  find  the  market. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  his  intention 
to  dispose  of  5  million  bales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  the  year  begin¬ 
ning  August  1.  What  is  the  commit¬ 
ment  here  to  dispose- of  the  6  or  7  mil¬ 
lion  bales? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  commitment  made  at  all  by  any¬ 
one  to  dispose  of  it,  except  that  we  are 
asking  the  Secretary  to  do  it  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Then  it  is  meaning- 
less. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  no  com¬ 
mitment  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  no  valid 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of  5  or  6 
million  bales.  He  says,  “If  the  weather 
is  good,  if  the  sun  shines,  if  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  and  nothing  unto¬ 
ward  happens,  come  next  August  I  hope 
to  announce  an  export  program.”  There 
is  not  a  line  in  writing.  This  provision 
merely  points  out  that  there  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  which  says  that  a  Surplus 
Commodity  Administrator  must  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  That  is  in  the  bill  now,  in  sec¬ 
tion  308.  There  is  also  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  the  Secretary  shall  report 
as  to  how  he  disposes  of  these  surpluses. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  a  good  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  so. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  is  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  dispose  of  the  6  or  7  million 
bales,  and  over  what  length  of  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  commitment.  The  commitment 
the  Senator  will  have  to  get  from  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  can  make  a 
commitment  in  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  have  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  care  to  yield 
further  time  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  question. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  at  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  bringing  in  a 
“quickie”  amendment  like  this.  No  one 
could  see  it.  It  has  not  been  printed. 
If  it  had  been  a  good  amendment,  he 
certainly  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
the  public  knowing  what  was  going  on. 
It  is  one  of  those  “quickie”  affairs  which 
we  should  not  accept.  Even  though  it 
may  be  pretty  good,  we  should  not  accept 
it  at  this  time. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  found  in 
the  platform  of  the  Farmer’s  Union.  It 
provides  for  an  enormous  Government 
reserve,  as  it  is  called.  They  ask  for  a 
year’s  supply  of  everything,  to  be  held 
under  Federal  control,  a  supply  so  large 
that  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  should  be  absolutely  under 
the  control  and  domination  of  the  execu¬ 


tive  branch  of  Government.  We  can¬ 
not  get  away  from  that.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
than  to  have  constantly  hanging  over 
their  heads  10  million  bales  of  cotton,  1 
billion  bushels  of  wheat,  and  great  sur¬ 
pluses  of  other  commodities. 

If  we  want  the  farmers  to  have  any 
freedom  at  all,  we  will  put  these  surplus 
commodities  on  the  open  market  and  sell 
them.  I  agree  that  we  should  have  a 
selling  program.  We  have  a  selling  pro¬ 
gram.  While  we  have  been  taking  time 
talking  here,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  sold  more  than  $250  million 
worth  of  our  surpluses  to  other  countries. 
That  has  been  accomplished  since  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  bill  began. 

I  am  informed  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  conferring  today  by  those 
who  thought  they  were  going  to  put  the 
President  in  a  hole.  They  are  the  ones 
who  seem  to  be  getting  into  difficulties. 
They  are  resorting  to  all  sorts  of 
measures.  I  do  not  believe  this  proposal 
would  ever  have  been  submitted  if  they 
knew  what  it  really  means. 

We  know  that  there  are  those  in  this 
country  who  do  not  want  the  farmers  of 
this  country  to  have  their  own  choice  of 
operations.  One  way  to  bring  about 
that  is  to  pile  up  enormous  surpluses, 
lock  them  up,  and  call  them  “reserves.” 

One  reason  for  calling  them  “reserves” 
is  that  it  sounds  better  when  the  taxpay¬ 
er  gets  the  bill  for  storage.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  this  proposal  do  not  like  to  say 
that  we  are  spending  $1  million  a  day 
for  storing  surpluses.  When  they  say 
we  are  spending  $2  million  a  day  for 
storing  a  “national  reserve,”  that  sounds 
a  great  deal  better. 

Some  of  the  very  people  who  are  doing 
everything  they  can,  day  and  night,  to 
propagandize  the  country  in  a  way  it  has 
never  been  propagandized  before,  are 
cleaning  up  on  the  storage  of  these  same 
so-called  national  reserves. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  as  to  what  is 
meant.  If  this  amendment  is  being  of¬ 
fered  in  an  effort  to  force  the  President 
to  veto  the  bill,  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bother  with  any  more  amend¬ 
ments.  Already  enough  amendments 
have  been  added  to  the  bill  to  warrant 
several  vetoes. 

It  is  time  for  the  fanners  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  wake  up,  when  a  campaign  such 
as  the  one  now  in  progress  is  being 
waged.  If  reports  which  I  receive  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  correct, 
many  people  have  been  called  and  told 
to  work  on  their  Senators  to  get  this  bill 
through. 

I  think  we  should  wake  up.  If  we 
want  our  farmers  to  remain  free,  we  will 
see  to  it  that  they  do  not  have  unman¬ 
ageable  surpluses  hanging  over  their 
heads.  If  we  put  aside  10  million  bales 
of  cotton,  it  will  nullify  everything  that 
is  planned  to  improve  the  cotton  mar¬ 
ket.  The  cotton  market  is  going  to  im¬ 
prove.  If  we  set  aside  or  put  in  the 
“national  reserve”  800  or  900  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  we  nullify  the  efforts 
to  move  our  wheat  out,  so  that  the  time 
may  come  when  our  wheat  producers 
may  again  plant  a  decent  crop  and  make 
a  living  from  it. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bad  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  bad  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  is  bad  for  our  economy.  It  is  bad  for 
our  farmers  socially.  It  is  bad  for  the 
Nation  politically — and  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  partisan  politics,  either.  If  we 
wish  to  place  our  farmers  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  they  can  never  have  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  again,  let  us  go  ahead 
and  enact  a  sufficient  amount  of  this 
type  of  legislation,  and  we  can  accom¬ 
plish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Probably  I  exhibit  my 
ignorance,  but  changing  the  word  “may” 
to  “shall”  would  make  it  mandatory,  as 
I  understand  this  amendment,  that  there 
be  set  aside — frozen,  as  it  were — approxi¬ 
mately  10  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  800 
million  bushels  of  wheat. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  that  provides 
for  disposal.  It  says  it  shall  be  set  aside 
pursuant  to  section  101  of  the  act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  people  who  are  pro¬ 
moting  enormous  price  depressing  sur¬ 
pluses  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
disposals.  The  thing  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  is  to  accumulate  such  crushing 
surpluses  that  the  farmer  will  always  be 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Why  is  the  word  “may” 
changed  to  “shall,”  if  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  frozen  condition? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  may 
answer  the  Senator’s  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  point  out  that 
it  is  in  compliance  with  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  It  would 
bring  in  corn ;  that  is  all.  The  set  aside 
is  for  the  purpose  of  the  calculation  of 
the  price  support  level  upon  com.  It 
does  not  freeze  it  at  all.  In  section  103 
of  the  act  of  1954,  there  is  contained  a 
request  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  dispose  of  these  items,  not  to 
freeze  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  read  the  plank 
of  the  Farmers  Union  platform  which 
the  amendment  intends  to  carry  out.  It 
is  plank  No.  11,  Evernormal  Storehouse: 

We  advocate  the  building  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  safety  reserves,  equal  to  at  least  1 
full  year’s  domestic  and  export  needs  of  farm 
commodities  and  their  products  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  dispersed  storage  reserve  of  fertilizer, 
insecticides,  machinery  and  other  supplies 
needed  by  family  farms.  This  safety  re¬ 
serve  of  food  and  fiber  should  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  have  a  price-depressing 
effect  upon  the  market.  CCC  should  be 
fully  reimbursed  for  stocks  transferred  to 
the  safety  reserve.  The  national  safety 
reserve  should  be  established  under  the 
Stockpiling  Act  separate  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  it  calls  for  9 
million  bales  of  cotton  to  be  perpetually 
in  that  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  calls  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  kept 
perpetually  in  that  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  If  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  refer  to  the  act  of 
1954,  under  the  set  aside  provisions,  he 
will  find  that  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
security  reserve.  We  are  merely  amend¬ 
ing  the  act  of  1954.  That  is  the  act 
which  the  President  himself  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  is  in  his  own  language. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  proposal  of  the 
Farmers  Union  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  make  no 
mention  of  disposing  of  the  10  million 
bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  amends  the  act 
of  1954.  If  the  Senator  will  read  sec¬ 
tions  101,  103,  and  105,  he  will  find  the 
terms  of  the  disposal.  I  say  in  a  most 
friendly  manner  that  this  does  not  con¬ 
cern  a  national  safety  reserve.  I  had 
such  an  amendment,  but  it  has  not  been 
offered.  Many  Senators  who  have 
worked  on  the  amendment  believe  in 
flexible  price  supports. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  Farmers’  Union  program 
and  what  the  Senator  has  offered?  He 
hands  in  an  amendment  on  one  sheet  of 
paper,  and  the  other  95  Senators  have 
not  seen  that  sheet  of  paper.  How  are 
we  to  know  what  the  heading  is,  whether 
it  says  national  reserve  or  agricultural 
abundance,  or  whatever  it  may  be? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  asked  the  clerk 
to  read  it.  I  went  over  it  2  or  3  times. 
I  asked  for  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues.  I  tried  to  explain  exactly  what 
it  would  do.  I  say  most  kindly  to  the 
Senator  that  all  it  does  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  1954.  There  is  not  even  a  tin¬ 
kling  of  the  Farmers’  Union  to  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  Vermont  intro¬ 
duced  the  set-aside  provision  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  act  of  1954. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  is  what  is  called  one 
of  those  little  “clarifying  amendments”, 
which  could  tieup  the  American  farmer 
for  years  to  come.  I  have  given  my 
opinion  on  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  to  be  gained 
by  talking  and  taking  any  more  time 
on  it. 

If  one  of  the  purposes  of  offering  the 
amendment,  if  it  is  adopted,  is  to  invite 
a  veto,  such  action  is  superfluous.  I  have 
not  talked  with  the  President  as  to  what 
he  would  do  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
I  do  know  that  there  are  provisions  in 
the  bill  already  as  it  stands  now  to  war¬ 
rant  2  or  3  vetoes,  and  possibly  3  or  4 
vetoes.  That  would  be  up  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  say  the  proposed  accumulation 
of  the  stocks,  whether  they  are  under 
lock  or  key  or  wherever  they  are,  is 
bound  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  farm 
prices  in  this  country,  and  it  will  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  right  of  the  American 
farmer  to  make  his  own  choice  as  to 
what  type  of  farming  he  is  going  to  do 
and  how  he  will  do  it. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  brief 
announcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  which  side  will  the 
time  be  charged,  and  for  how  long  does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  intend 
to  speak? 


Mr.  NEELY.  For  not  more  than  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  two  minutes  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  We  are 
operating  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  and  I  will  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  give 
notice  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  break 
my  prolonged  and  profound  silence  to¬ 
morrow  by  addressing  the  Senate  Deo 
volentet  for  not  more  than  20  minutes. 
My  text  will  be  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  follows: 

Use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen 
do:  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard 
for  their  much  speaking. 

Let  your  communication  be,  yea,  yea;  nay, 
nay:  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
cometh  of  evil. 

The  texts  will  be  followed  by  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  cost  to  the  farmers,  of  sen¬ 
atorial  blah,  blah,  blah  for  the  past  27 
days,  when  we  should  have  been  “yeaing” 
and  “naying”  and  working  for  farmer 
relief. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  10  seconds? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  certainly  made  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  have  yielded  the 
time  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
if  I  had  known  what  he  would  speak 
about,  or  if  I  had  known  he  would  say 
what  he  did  say.  What  he  said  just  now 
is  what  I  said  at  least  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  did  not 
know  what  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  going  to  say,  but  I  trusted  him, 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  profited  from  my 
yielding  him  2  minutes,  as  we  always  do 
when  we  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I 
hope  we  may  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  follow  very  closely  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  to  say,  because 
I  believe  he  will  explain  the  amendment 
in  terms  that  even  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  understand. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  if  he  really  feels  that  he  must 
put  the  cotton  quantity  up  to  10  million 
bales.  I  personally  would  like  to  vote 
for  something  that  could  go  to  confer¬ 
ence  in  connection  with  the  surplus 
problem.  If  he  reduced  the  cotton  pro¬ 
vision  from  the  maximum  of  10  to  a 
maximum  of  8,  and  the  minimum  from 
9  to  iy2,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  better 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  re¬ 
duce  his  maximum  from  10  to  8,  and  his 
minimum  from  9  to  7  V2. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
so  modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  amendment  in  that  way,  I 
believe  I  can  explain  why  I  would  be 
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interested  in  the  amendment,  and  not 
too  unwilling  to  vote  for  it.  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  has  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  program  of  the  Farmers 
Union.  It  comes  directly  from  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Act  of  1954.  I  say  again  that 
I  was  one  of  very  few  Senators — I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  I — who  voted  against  the  set-aside 
in  committee.  I  voted  against  it  on  the 
theory  that  to  adopt  such  a  provision 
would  merely  sweep  the  problem  under 
the  rug  and  not  dispose  of  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
launched  a  program  of  trying  to  dispose 
of  surplus  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  com¬ 
modities.  I  should  like  to  have  Congress 
say  to  him,  “We  want  them  moved  within 
a  specific  time.”  I  tried  to  present  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
a  recommendation  that  we  require  the 
Secretary  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses 
within  4  years  or  5  years.  We  did  not 
do  it,  and  we  added  to  the  set-aside. 
There  are  provisions  in  section  103  that 
make  sense  to  me.  They  provide  that 
the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  set-aside 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
President. 

Everything  that  was  done  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  disposal  was  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  President.  The  last  farm 
bill  was  sponsored  in  a  Republican  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  a  very  good  bill,  and  it  has 
disposed  of  a  great  many  commodities. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  should  apologize  for 
my  ignorance.  The  cotton  is  on  hand. 
What  is  the  i-eal  advantage  of  using  the 
phrase  “setting  it  aside”?  Is  it  to  be 
placed  in  a  corner  somewhere  so  that 
there  can  be  more  adequate  disposition 
of  it?  What  is  the  purpose?  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  set  aside  10  million 
bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Secretary  now 
has  14  million  bales  of  surplus,  and  a 
visible  supply  of  more  than  25  million 
bales  of  cotton.  A  situation  has  grown 
up  which  needs  correction.  This  is  not  a 
political  situation  at  all. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  did  not  say  it  was. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Secretary  Benson, 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  inherited  at  the  end  of  the  crop 
year  3,600,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  next 
growing  season  he  picked  up  about  6  mil¬ 
lion  bales.  That  probably  was  not  his 
fault.  I  should  say  it  surely  was  not  his 
fault.  Quotas  should  have  been  put  on 
the  year  before.  He  ended  with  9  mil¬ 
lion  bales  of  cotton.  That  is  even  less 
than  the  figure  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  now  willing  to  accept.  But 
since  Mr.  Benson  has  been  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  quantity  has  grown 
from  9  million  bales  to  14  million  bales. 
We  cannot  look  at  it  forever  and  say 
is  is  going  on  forever.  We  have  written 
into  the  bill  a  provision  that  cotton  acre¬ 
age  is  to  be  frozen  for  the  next  2  years. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ought  to 
know  that  9  million  bales, should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  under  the  very  fine  language  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  which  was 
requested  by  the  Secretary  and  glow¬ 
ingly  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  disposal,  does  he? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  mean  dis¬ 
posal. 

In  the  previous  bill  there  was  no  legis¬ 
lative  history  to  indicate  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  the  Secretary  to  get  rid  of  these 
surpluses. 

I  think  Congress,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  by  the  author  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  well  knows  that  we  should  get  rid 
of  the  surplus  now.  I  have  not  criti¬ 
cized  the  efforts  of  this  administration; 
I  have  supported  them  steadfastly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  must  admit  that 
neither  flexible  supports  nor  rigid  sup¬ 
ports  will  work  when  we  have  on  hand 
these  enormous  quantities  of  goods.  I 
want  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  start 
over  again. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  one  could  support  this 
amendment  and  still  be  true  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  flexible  supports? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  I  did  not  think 
so,  I  would  not  support  it.  If  I  have  not 
battled  for  flexible  supports  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  I  do  not  know  who 
has.  I  made  such  a  recommendation  in 
1945.  In  1948  I  renewed  it.  In  1949  I 
battled  for  it  on  the  floor,  and  I  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
understanding  that  if  the  surpluses  are 
disposed  of,  the  theory  of  flexible  sup¬ 
ports  will  work  even  better? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  will  have  a 
chance  to  work.  I  believe  they  will  work. 
I  believe  it  strongly,  but  I  cannot  find 
out,  because  there  are  quantities  of  prod¬ 
ucts  on  hand  that  will  not  let  them 
work.  We  have  such  an  enormous  sur¬ 
plus  of  wheat  on  hand  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  flexible  supports  to  work  in 
that  situation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator,  who 
has  consistently  voted  for  a  flexible 
price-support  program,  can  now  support 
this  particular  amendment  and  do  so 
consistently? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  so.  It  is 
like  a  great  many  amendments  I  have 
seen  accepted  on  the  floor.  They  go  to 
conference.  In  the  conference  we  may 
find  they  are  not  the  last  word  in  human 
wisdom,  and  the  conferees  may  recom¬ 
mend  a  different  disposition  of  the  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Would  it  have  the  effect 
of  raising  price  supports? 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  would,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  corn.  The  corn  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  accepted  without  a 
mumur,  automatically  worked  to  raise 
the  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  would,  therefore,  effect 
the  raising  of  price  supports.  Why  did 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  vote  fol¬ 
lower  price  supports? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  a  very 
simple  question.  If  this  raises  the  price 
support  on  cotton  from  87  percent,  and 
the  Secretary  has  announced  that  he  will 
move  it  next  year  to  about  89  percent, 
why  does  not  the  Senator  find  out  from 
the  Secretary  about  the  situation?  Of 
course,  we  realize  that  there  are  difficul¬ 
ties  to  these  problems.  I  voted  against  a 
two-price  system  on  wheat.  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  concerning  mill¬ 
ing  quality  wheat.  I  started  out  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota,  but  I  am  saying 
that  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
raise  prices.  I  shall  vote  for  it  in  the 
hope  that  the  conference  will  deal  with 
the  surplus  question  in  unmistakable 
language.  If  it  does  not,  the  Secretary 
will  have  to  support  prices  at  a  higher 
level,  or  refuse  to  do  so.  He  has  full 
authority  to  ignore  tHe  whole  sliding 
scale,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  some 
Senator  yield  me  another  couple  of  min¬ 
utes?  I  asked  for  the  time,  but  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  used  it  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  any  time  that  is  un¬ 
used? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  promised  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can¬ 
not  have  a  couple  of  minutes  I  can 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  give  me 
all  the  time  I  desire. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  my  time  has  expired.  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  out  of 
step  with  him.  I  was  out  of  step  with 
him  when  we  voted  on  the  question  of  90- 
percent  supports.  I  was  taken  to  task 
because  I  had  not  seen  fit  to  follow  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
who  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because 
he  had  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
But  I  said  I  could  not  support  the  Sen¬ 
ator  because  he  wanted  to  go  down  with 
the  farmers’  prices  and  I  wanted  to  go  up 
■with  them.  Therefore,  we  differed. 

The  Senator  now  proposes  to  go  in  the 
back  door  and  start  up  the  back  stairs 
and  go  up  2  or  3  percentage  points  on 
cotton  and  com.  That  is  what  I  tried 
to  do  by  going  through  the  front  door. 
I  should  like  to  go  through  the  front 
door  instead  of  through  the  back  door, 
but  I  will  stand  with  the  Senator  after  we 
get  up  to  the  next  landing.  I  shall  vote 
for  it  even  though  it  does  come  through 
the  back  door. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that  I  have 
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apparently  located  the  real  source  of  this 
amendment. 

I  said  it  was  in  the  Farmers  Union 
platform.  It  is.  Apparently  it  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  report  made  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  on  April  14,  1952,  a  report 
written  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Charles  Brannan. 

Mr.  Brannan  now  being  the  counsel 
for  the  Farmers  Union,  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  like  Mr.  Brannan  very  much 
and  get  along  with  him  very  well,  and 
tried  to  help  him  do  the  best  he  could 
with  what  he  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  1  min¬ 
ute  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  Senators 
have  been  trying  to  ascertain  where  the 
amendment  came  from.  I  was  its  spon¬ 
sor,  together  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  understand,  we 
really  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  the  legislative  reference 
service,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
proposed. 

I  hope  I  am  not  divulging  any  secrets 
when  I  say  that  a  number  of  Senators 
have  been  discussing  this  proposal  for 
several  days. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  indicated  that  he  was 
not  in  support  of  it,  but  he  said,  “Sena¬ 
tor,  if  you  are  looking  for  a  means  to  try 
to  make  the  flexible  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  a  little  more  meaningful,  why  do 
you  not  think  in  terms  of  amending  the 
set-aside  section?” 

I  got  some  good  advice  from  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  purpose  I  had  in  mind,  but  I  thank 
him  here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  fine  advice  he  presented  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  all  trying  to  bring  out  a  bill 
which  would  effectively  deal  with  the 
present  critical  farm  situation  and  yet 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  President 
could  sign  it.  I  have  been  hoping,  dur¬ 
ing  the  more  than  a  year  we  have  been 
working  on  the  matter,  that  we  were  all 
working  toward  substantially  the  same 
end.  I  have  come,  in  the  last  few  min¬ 
utes,  to  question  whether  we  are  all 
working  toward  that  end,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment  would  so  clearly 
place  responsibility  on  those  who  urge  it 
and  those  who  vote  for  it  for  a  veto  of 
the  bill,  and  would  place  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  accepting  the  failure  of 
this  long-extended  effort.  In  effect  it 
would  be  a  statement  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  the  farmers  in  particular, 
that  although  we  have  planned  many 
good  things  in  the  bill  for  them,  such  as 


the  soil  bank,  such  as  the  extension  of 
$500  million  more  to  purchase  surpluses, 
and  various  other  provisions,  that  we  are 
going  to  throw  them  all  overboard  by 
trying  to  play  the  old  shell  game  again 
with  our  farmers  and  those  who  handle 
their  products. 

The  farmers  are  not  that  unintelligent, 
and  the  public  is  not  that  unintelligent. 
The  farmers  and  the  public  both  are  go¬ 
ing  to  understand  perfectly  well  that 
when  we  set  up  the  set-aside,  which  was 
created  for  a  definite  purpose  in  1954, 
through  the  extravagant  figures  stated 
in  the  amendment,  we  will  be  in  effect 
saying  that  by  wishing  out  of  existence, 
by  playing  the  old  shell  game  and  im¬ 
agining  out  of  existence  the  immense 
quantities  of  surpluses,  we  will  be  creat¬ 
ing  a  different  situation  under  which  a 
self-respecting  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  could  say  the  surplus  is  so  reduced 
that  they  will  put  in  force  much  higher 
price  supports  than  could  possibly  be  the 
case  if  we  looked  realistically  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

While  I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  great 
knowledge  of  this  subject  that  some  of 
my  friends  have,  I  think  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  psychology  of  farm 
people.  I  was  raised  among  them  and 
have  been  a  part  of  them.  I  happen  to 
live  in  one  of  the  biggest  farming  coun¬ 
ties  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
States  of  its  size  in  the  Nation.  I  repre¬ 
sented  that  farm  county  in  the  State 
legislature  for  10  years,  then  served  as 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  have  since 
represented  my  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  10  years. 

I  maintain  that  Congress  will  be  held 
up  to  absolute  ridicule  if  it  seeks  to  apply 
this  kind  of  remedy  at  a  time  of  grave 
trouble  and  disaster,  and  seeks,  instead 
of  trying  to  provide  helpful  legislation, 
to  say  that  by  a  device,  by  mere  she¬ 
nanigans,  by  flfere  wishful  thinking,  we 
can  ignore  the  huge  quantities  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn,  such  as  are  mentioned 
in  this  particular  amendment. 

I  have  before  me  the  figures  of  the 
amounts  of  corn  and  wheat  on  hand.  It 
simply  seems  to  me  that  to  say  that  by 
our  wishful  thinking  we  can  wish  them 
out  of  existence,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  corn  since  we  will  probably  have  about 
1  billion  bushels  carryover  on  hand,  we 
shall  in  effect,  hold  ourselves  up  as  hav¬ 
ing  trifled  with  public  opinion  all  this 
time  and  as  having  not  seriously  ad¬ 
dressed  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
and  passage  of  a  bill  which  effectively, 
in  many  particulars  at  least,  dealt  with 
the  difficult  situations  of  many  of  our 
farmers.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  get  by 
with  this  kind  of  action. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not 
want  to  put  myself  in  a  position  of  in¬ 
viting  a  veto,  inviting  failure,  inviting 
disaster,  and  inviting  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  good  people  of  this  country, 
who  are  looking  to  Congress  to  bring 
something  useful  and  workable  out  of  a 
long  discussion  and  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  feel  I  would  be  doing  just  that  if 
I  voted  for  the  amendment.  Therefore, 
I  certainly  cannot  even  think  of  voting 
for  an  amendment  which  does  little 
credit  to  the  intelligence  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  and  the  intelligence  of 


the  general  public.  They  will  see  it  for 
exactly  what  it  is — a  device  which  seeks 
to  wink  at  the  fact  that  we  have  heavy 
surpluses  on  hand,  and  which  would 
raise  the  price  supports  to  figures  sub¬ 
stantially  as  they  would  exist  if  we  had 
no  surpluses  at  all. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  says 
“a  device  which  seeks  to  wink.”  Was 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  a  device 
that  sought  to  wink? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  of  course, 
seemed  to  think  so,  because  he  opposed 
set-asides.  I  did  not,  because  I  thought 
there  was  some  basis  for  set-asides  at 
that  time.  We  were  embarking  upon  a 
very  serious  and  large  program,  and 
there  were  surpluses  on  hand  which  had 
been  created  during  the  Korean  war,  as 
a  result  of  very  strong  appeals  from  the 
Government.  We  tried  to  set  them 
aside. 

But  now  the  set-aside  has  proved  very 
clearly  that  it  is  not  useful  and  is  not 
giving  us  better  prices  at  all.  It  has  not 
done  us  any  good  in  that  regard. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator  say 
only  the  other  day  on  the  floor — and 
I  hope  I  do  not  misquote  him — that  the 
very  existence  of  the  surpluses,  whether 
they  were  called  set-asides  or  not,  was 
what  was  causing  the  debacle  in  farm 
prices  and  the  great  difficulties  for  our 
farmers. 

I  simply  think  we  are  kidding  our¬ 
selves,  and  nobody  else,  for  by  this  device 
we  greatly  increase  the  set-asides  on  not 
nearly  so  good  a  basis  as  existed  when 
they  were  established  in  1954,  and  invite 
upon  ourselves  the  wrath  of  the  people, 
who  would  say,  with  some  justice,  in  my 
opinion,  that  by  taking  this  step  we  had 
deliberately  crucified  a  bill  which  still 
had  many  elements  of  strength  in  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  situation  in 
cotton  was  that  we  had  9  million  bales 
and  set  aside  4  million.  At  present,  we 
have  14  million  bales  and  propose  to  set 
aside  8  million.  Why  is  that  any 
shenanigan? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  was  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  cope  realistically  with  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  had  been  promoted  by  a  definite 
effort 'of  the  Government  to  invite  and 
insist  upon  greater  crops  to  deal  with 
the  Korean  situation.  No  such  situation 
as  that  faces  us  now. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  thought  poorly  of  the 
program  at  that  time  and  opposed  it, 
I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  the  history  we 
have  had  under  it  up  to  this  time,  that 
it  does  not  justify  greater  supports.  To 
the  contrary,  it  has  launched  us  upon 
a  program  of  even  more  calamitous 
prices  for  farmers.  It  has  brought  dis¬ 
aster  to  them.  This  would  be  just  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  again  try  to  fool  people  who  have 
been  fooled  once,  and  who  I  do  not  think 
will  be  fooled  again. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  seek  to  try 
to  get  a  way  whereby  the  surpluses  can 
be  disposed  of.  The  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  knows  very  whll  that  I  have  been 
urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would 
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require  the  disposition  of  the  surpluses 
in  4  or  5  years.  I  introduced  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  come  under 
the  surplus  disposal  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  commended 
my  friend  on  that  stand  and  would  be 
ready  to  support  him  in  it  now. 

But  I  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to 
this  fact:  By  putting  all  these  bales  of 
cotton  and  all  these  bushels  of  wheat 
into  a  set-aside,  we  are  not  making  these 
commodities  more  available  for  sale,  and 
are  not  by  any  means  dealing  realistical¬ 
ly  with  a  program  to  require  their  sale. 
The  distinguished  Senator  has,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  said  that,  as  I  understood  him  a 
little  while  ago.  He  said  he  was  not 
thinking  of  supporting  the  amendment 
because  he  thought  it  in  itself  would  be 
good,  but  because  he  thought  that  in  con¬ 
ference,  with  that  language  in  the  bill, 
the  conferees  would  bring  out  a  more 
mandatory  program  for  surplus  disposal. 
I  tried  to  quote  the  Senator  correctly,  and 
if  that  is  not  correct  I  yield  to  him  for  a 
correction  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  nearly  correct. 
I  said  if  this  does  not  seem  to  accomplish 
it,  then  in  conference,  perhaps  it  could 
be  accomplished,  but  if  all  effort  fails,  it 
will  at  least  point  up  the  situation  and 
show  we  have  accumulated  500  million 
bales  of  cotton  after  the  peak  supposed¬ 
ly  was  reached  after  the  Korean  war. 
We  have  not  exported  the  cotton.  There 
apparently  is  no  intent  to  export  it  un¬ 
til  after  Congress  adjourned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
first,  I  wish  to  point  out  how  ridiculous 
the  proposals  are  in  requiring  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  set  aside  9  or  10  million  bales  of 
cotton,  when  all  the  cotton  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  6,798,- 
000  bales.  In  other  words,  he  is  directed 
to  go  out  and  buy  cotton  to  set  aside. 
He  is  directed  to  set  aside  800  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  He  could  do  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owns  806  million  bushels. 

This  is  ridiculous.  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  a  stronger  word  than  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  needs  anyone 
to  defend  him,  but  first  I  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  have 
been  reduced.  Secondly,  I  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in 
mentioning  the  large  figures  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  the  stocks  already  held, 
stocks  on  which  loans  have  been  made. 
That  is  perfectly  compatible  with  figures 
which  have  been  used  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  anyone  did  not  have 
interest  enough  to  find  out  how  much 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
owned  before  putting  the  figures  in  the 
original  amendment,  I  would  say  the 
amendment  was  not  exactly  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  improve  the  farm  economic  sit¬ 
uation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  care  to  make 
charges.  We  are  all  trying  to  make  a, 
constructive  suggestions..  I  know  we  are 
all  tired.  Some  of  us — and  I  may  be 
one — are  not  thinking  too  clearly.  From 
where  I  sit  it  looks  as  though  this  is  an 


invitation  to  those  who  are  invited  to 
support  the  measure  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  killing  the  pending  measure, 
upon  which  we  have  spent  thousands  of 
man-hours,  in  the  most  serious  effort 
made  on  any  one  bill  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  not  feel  that  I  had  done  my 
duty  to  my  colleagues,  or  to  my  con¬ 
stituents,  or  to  the  public  if  I  did  not  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  this  proposal  does 
not  have  behind  it  the  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  justifies  our  support  of  it. 
To  the  contrary,  we  are  being  invited  to 
take  a  position  which  says  we  do  not 
want  any  bill,  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
not  a  bill  which  will  receive  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  of  this  body  would  question 
the  motives  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico.  I  certainly  do 
not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not,  nor  do  I 
question  the  motives  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  are  very  con¬ 
scientious,  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  agriculture.  At  the  end  of  this  cot¬ 
ton  year,  there  will  be  about  11  million 
bales. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Minnesota,  but  I  think  both  Senators 
are  very  conscientious,  and  both  of 
them  have  rendered  a  real  service  to 
agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  debate, 
which  has  exhausted  all  of  us — and 
probably  the  public  is  more  exhausted 
than  we  are  by  our  gyrations  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — we  are  being  asked 
to  approve  a  provision  which  is  poison 
to  the  bill,  and  which  will  not,  after  we 
get  home  and  have  a  chance  to  survey 
what  we  have  done,  be  the  subject  of 
pleasure  or  create  any  feeling  of  credit 
to  those  who  support  it.  If  I  did  not 
feel  that  way  completely,  I  would  not 
make  this  statement  on  the  floor. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  pre¬ 
vail,  but  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  Senator  speaks  from 
authentic  information  when  he  says  this 
is  poison  and  the  end  of  the  bill.  I 
thought  the  principle  of  set-aside  was 
established  by  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendation  a  year  or  so  ago,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was;  and  for  the 
purpose  which  I  just  stated,  which  was 
an  allowance  to  the  farmers  for  having- 
in  good  faith  brought  about  surpluses, 
which  they  did  under  urging  from  the 
Government  to  produce  crops  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Korean  period.  That 
situation  does  not  exist  now,  and  for  us 
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to  simply  stand  or  sit  here  and  try  to 
wish  out  of  existence  enough  bales  of 
cotton  to  fill  all  the  warehouses  in  the 
country  will  be  to  bring  about  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  whole  public  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  sincerity  of  those  of  us  who 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  out  legislation. 
I  could  not  retain  my  own  self-respect 
without  rising  to  say  that  I  could  not 
support  the  amendment,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  all  the 
time  been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  the  Senate  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  quorum  call, 
but  I  think  it  may  be  advisable,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  Senators  are  ab¬ 
sent,  that  we  have  a  minute  or  two  on 
each  side  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  modify 
my  request  so  that  3  minutes  may  be 
allowed  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Allott 

George 

MiHikin 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Gore 

Morse 

Barrett 

Green 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bender 

Hennings 

Neely 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Uruska 

Payne 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Butler 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Russell 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak, 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Clements 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Sparkman, 

Curtis 

Laird 

Stennis 

Daniel 

Langer 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Long 

Thye 

Duff 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Welker 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Frear 

McClellan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  Chair  understands  that  3  minutes 
have  been  allotted  to  each  side. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
desire  that  I  yield  time  first? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
already  had  no  less  than  16  imaginary 
vetoes  of  the  bill  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  the 
President  will  split  hairs,  as  has  been 
suggested  here  today;  I  think  he  will  be 
fair.  Secretary  Benson  has  already 
promised  the  cotton  farmers  88  or  87 
percent  of  parity.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that;  and  I  admire  the  Senators  from 
the  cotton  States  because  they  will  stand 
up  here  and  help  the  wheat  farmers 
get  fair  treatment.  Besides,  the  Sena¬ 
tors  who  represent  the  wheat  farmers 
are  mostly  Republicans  [laughter],  and 
about  the  only  way  we  can  get  help  for 
the  wheat  farmers  is  through  legislation 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  voted  against  the  set-asides, 
and  this  year  I  voted  against  them.  I 
objected  to  their  being  used  as  a  de¬ 
vice  to  rig  price  supports.  But  that  ap¬ 
parently  is  the  sole  purpose  for  which 
the  Secretary  used  them  in  the  last  2 
years.  I  learned  a  lesson  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson.  If  the  only  way  we  can 
get  a  halfway  decent  price  support  for 
the  wheat  farmers  is  through  rigging 
the  set-asides,  as  the  Secretary  has  been 
doing,  then  I  think  we  are  completely 
justified  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  comments  relating  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  have 
been  spoken  on  this  floor  tonight.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Secretary  has  car¬ 
ried  out  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1954  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
ask  that  the  entire  stock  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  be  set  aside. 
He  asked  to  have  from  400  million  to  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  set  aside,  and 
from  3  million  to  4  million  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  set  aside. 

Mr.  President,  3  million  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  were  set  aside.  500  million  bushels 
of  wheat — the  maximum  amount — were 
set  aside.  The  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  deduct  from  those  set-asides  only  the 
amounts  needed  for  certain  purposes: 
donations,  sales,  or  other  disposition  for 
disaster  or  other  relief  purposes  outside 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limitations  of  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954;  sale  or  barter,  in¬ 
cluding  barter  for  strategic  materials,  to 
develop  new  or  expanded  markets  for 
American  agricultural  commodities;  do¬ 
nation  to  school-lunch  programs;  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  national  stockpile;  donation. 


sale,  or  other  disposition  for  research, 
experimental,  or  educational  purposes; 
and  donation,  sale,  or  other  disposition 
for  disaster  relief  purposes.  That  is 
what  has  brought  about  the  reduction 
in  the  set-asides. 

We  now  have  2,605,645  bales  left,  of 
the  original  3  million  bales  of  cotton  set 
aside.  The  other  bales  have  been  used 
for  barter  or  for  relief.  We  have,  out 
of  the  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  orig¬ 
inally  set  aside,  411,107,605  bushels  left. 
The  rest  has  been  used  for  relief  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  assistance  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  as  was  required  by  law.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  never  requested  anything  as  ridic¬ 
ulous  as  this  amendment.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  has  complied  absolutely  with  the 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
concluded  my  remarks.  If  the  Senator 
from  California  wishes  to  yield  back  the 
time,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  2  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
have  we  gotten  into  our  present  posi¬ 
tion?  In  January  1954,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  message  in  which  he  said  that,  in  order 
to  make  the  program  effective,  the  sur¬ 
pluses  existing  when  the  new  program 
went  into  operation  must  be  insulated 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  and 
must  be  devoted  to  special  uses.  I  could 
cite  the  rest  of  it;  but  he  was  telling  us 
that  these  surpluses  should  be  put  aside. 

Secretary  Benson  said,  in  a  speech  on 
March  5  of  this  year: 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  Congress  passed  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  which  moved 
toward  a  more  realistic  use  of  the  essential 
tools  of  price  support.  But  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  is  smothered  beneath  the  sur¬ 
pluses  accumulated  under  past  90  percent 
price  support  programs. 

We  are  here  today,  realizing  that  that 
smothering  still  exists.  When  this  act 
came  before  the  Congress  in  1954  we  had 
a  surplus  of  9  million  bales  of  cotton. 
Today  we  have  a  surplus  of  14  million 
bales.  This  amendment  proposes  to  raise 
the  set-aside  by  4  million  bales,  instead 
of  5  million  bales. 

When  Congress  previously  dealt  with 
the  question  of  wheat,  we  had  a  surplus 
of  500  million  bushels.  Today  we  have 
a  surplus  of  1  billion  bushels. 

Have  not  the  facts  changed?  If  we 
follow  the  recommendations  made,  what 
is  wrong  with  such  action? 

I  have  tried  constantly  to  support  the 
agricultural  policy  which  the  President 
has  announced;  but  the  one  thing  that 
condemns  both  the  75—90  percent  sup¬ 
ports  and  the  flat,  rigid  90  percent  price 


supports  is  the  fact  that,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  said,  they  are 
smothered  under  the  pile  of  surpluses. 

We  may  be  uncertain  about  other 
things,  but  we  know  that  if  we  want  to 
strike  one  blow  for  the  farmer  we  should 
start  to  move  the  surpluses.  That  would 
help  him.  If  the  surpluses  are  set  aside 
so  that  we  cannot  avoid  them  we  shall 
know  where  they  are  and  we  shall  deal 
with  them.  Once  before  we  swept  them 
under  the  rug.  There  was  no  debate  to 
prove  that  the  surpluses  had  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  This  time  we  are  insisting 
that  there  be  disposition  of  the  sur¬ 
pluses;  and  I  think  there  should  be.  In 
my  opinion  this  amendment  would  help 
toward  disposition  of  the  surpluses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
ask  for  a  negative  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  as  modified. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Purtell]  is  necessarily  absent  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  because  of  illness,  and  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — Yeas  50, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 50 


Anderson 

Hill 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Humphrey 

I lorse 

Bible 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Clements 

Kefauver 

Neuberger 

Daniel 

Kennedy 

O’Mahoney 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Pastore 

Ellender 

Laird 

Russell 

Ervin 

Langer 

Scott 

Frear 

Lehman 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Long 

Sparkman 

George 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Green 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Young 

Hennings 

McNamara 

NAYS— 44 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Martin,  Pa. 

Allott 

Dirksen 

Millikin 

Barrett 

Duff 

Payne 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Potter 

Bender 

Eastland 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Flanders 

Saltonstall 

Bricker 

Goldwater 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  Maine 

Bush 

Holland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Butler 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Watkins 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Welker 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Case,  N.  J. 

Malone 

Williams 

Cotton 

Martin,  Iowa 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Ives  PurteU 


So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
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the  vote  by  which  the  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment  was  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  of¬ 
fered — 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  for  him¬ 
self  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Sparkman],  offers  an 
amendment,  to  insert  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  bill  the  following: 

COTTON— SMALL  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“ Provided ,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  national  acreage  reserve  consisting  of 
100,000  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such  re¬ 
serve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acre¬ 
age  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
State  and  county  acreage  reserves  (except 
that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall 
be  1,000  acres),  and  the  additional  acreage 
so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  counties  on  the  6ame  basis 
and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment 
for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no 
part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used 
to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county  allotment  determined 
without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage). 
Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State 
for  any  year  under  the  foregoing  proviso 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State  acreage  allotments. 
Needs  for  additional  acreage  under  the  fore¬ 
going  proviso  and  under  the  last  proviso  in 
subsection  (e)  shall  be  determined  as  though 
allotments  were  first  computed  without  re¬ 
gard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“ Provided  further.  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  proviso 
in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  require¬ 
ments  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for 
the  State  under  subsection  (f )  (1) ,  the  acre¬ 
age  reserved  by  the  State  committee  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  de¬ 
termined  to  be  required  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  percent  of 
the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage 
which  the  State  committee  is  required  to 
reserve  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for 
additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1), 
and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment 
for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  sub¬ 


section  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no 
part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used 
to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county  allotment  determined 
without  regard  to  such  additional  acreages) .” 

(c)  Section  344  (f )  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows : 

‘‘(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available, 
there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the 
following:  (A)  4  acres;  or  (b)  the  highest 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any 
year  of  such  3-year  period.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f) 
(6)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
county  committee  recommends  such  action 
and  the  Secretary  determined  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms 
in  the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county 
acreage  allotment  (after  making  allotments 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion)  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than 
farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this 
paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  of  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a  prescribed 
percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be  the 
same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the 
average  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the 
farm  during  the  3  years  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  de¬ 
termined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings  dur¬ 
ing  such  3-year  period:  Provided,  That  the 
county  committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit 
any  farm  acreage  allotment  established  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any 
year  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  percent 
of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as  determined 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection:  Provided  further.  That 
any  part  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  not 
apportioned  under  this  paragraph  by  reason 
of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  percent 
limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acre¬ 
age  reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  and  shall  be  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  1957 
and  1958  crops. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  modify  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  line  4,  by  striking  out  the  words 
“an  amount”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  the  words  “100,000  acres.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  may  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  additionally,  on 
lines  5  and  6,  by  striking  out  the  words 
“equal  to  one  per  centum  of  such  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment.” 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  15  min¬ 
utes.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  take  one  acre  away  from  the 
States  that  we  discussed  the  other  day? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  asks  whether  it  takes  any 
acreage  from  the  States  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  so-called  small  farms  pro¬ 
vision.  The  answer  is  it  does  not  take 
away  one  acre  from  any  State. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  So  in  effect  It  is  an 
increase  of  100,000  acres  in  the  total  na¬ 
tional  allotment,  and  charges  nothing 
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against  the  States  of  Arizona,  Texas,  or 
California? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  takes  away  no  acreage  from 
any  State.  It  merely  adds  the  round 
number  of  100,000  acres  to  the  present 
national  allotment.  It  does  not  disturb 
the  history  of  the  acreage  allotments  or 
the  history  for  future  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  How  has  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  protected  the  his¬ 
torical  situation  so  that  the  100,000  acres 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  history?  Is 
there  specific  language  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  there  is  specific 
language  in  the  amendment.  That 
point  is  expressly  covered.  It  is  the 
same  language  contained  in  the  present 
law.  It  is  language  which  is  well  under¬ 
stood.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  acreage 
is  to  bring  the  very  small  farmer  up  to 
the  smaller  of  4  acres,  or  the  largest 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  the  last 
3  preceding  years.  It  is  a  very-small- 
farm  amendment,  and  can  be  used  only 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator  in 
any  way  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
the  State  of  Nevada,  to  which  reference 
was  made  the  other  day?  Nevada  needs 
a  cotton  gin.  Farmers  in  Nevada  are 
hauling  cotton  all  the  way  to  Arden, 
Calif.  That  is  an  imposition  on  those 
farmers.  I  see  on  the  floor  both  Sena¬ 
tors  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  amendment  is 
written,  that  provision  was  not  included 
in  the  amendment,  but  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  entirely  willing  to 
include  such  an  amendment.  I  think: 
it  has  merit.  I  did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  confer  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  although  we  had  conferred 
on  it  previously.  I  have  the  necessary 
language  before  me,  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
for  years  I  have  sought  to  make  the  cot¬ 
ton  operation  in  the  State  of  Nevada  a 
self-sufficient  one,  so  that  Nevada  can 
maintain  one  cotton  gin.  Five  hundred 
acres  would  just  about  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  having  it  and  not  having 
it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  point  has  been 
debated  on  the  floor.  I  modify  the 
amendment  further  by  adding  the 
words  “except  that  the  amount  appor¬ 
tioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  500  acres.” 

ADDITIONAL  ACREAGE - ECONOMIC  UNIT  FOR 

NEVADA  COTTON  GIN 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  we  now  have  about  2,500  acres.  I 
am  advised  that  to  have  an  economic 
cotton  operation  would  require  about 
4,000  acres.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to 
offer  a  further  amendment  to  increase 
the  allotment  from  500  acres  to  1,500 
acres. 

After  consultation,  I  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  change  the  500-acre  figure  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  1,000  acres.  That  would  give  us  3,500 
acres,  which  I  am  informed  will  be  suf- 
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ficient  for  an  economic  cotton  gin  op¬ 
eration. 

Mr.  S TENNIS.  This  is  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  and  applies  only  for  the 
years  1957  and  1958.  I  call  that  fact  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  further  yield.  The  time 
can  be  extended  in  1957  or  1958. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  El  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  in  order  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  am  somewhat  confused,  Mr.  President. 
The  language  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  seeks  to  amend  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  understood  that 
an  amendment  could  be  prepared  to  be 
inserted  at  the  proper  place  and  offered 
in  lieu  of  the  language  already  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment 
which  was  read  from  the  desk  provided 
that  after  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  of  line  8  certain  language  would  be 
inserted;  and  the  language  which  the 
Senator  seeks  to  amend  has  been 
stricken. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  may  be  in¬ 
serted  at  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  and 
that  the  language  be  that  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  submitted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me 
out  of  my  own  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  provides  an  additional  100,- 
000  acres  over  and  above  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  cotton. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect;  the  allotment  of  1957  and  1958. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  100,000 
acres  will  be  allocated  to  small  farmers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Exclusively. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  basis  of  need? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
those  described  small  farmers,  and  in 
the  States  based  on  need. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  this  will  be  in 
addition  to  what  the  States  themselves 
will  provide  for  small  farmers  out  of  the 
State  reserves;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  special  provision 
will  be  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose, 
to  take  care  of  the  small  farmers.  An 
estimate  has  been  made  as  to  how  much 
will  go  to  each  State,  but  it  is  all  based 
on  the  percentage  of  need  in  relation  to 
the  entire  picture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  revised  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  I,  for  one,  have  no  objection  what¬ 
ever  to  the  language  being  added  to  the 
bill. 


Furthermore,  I  wish  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  say  that  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  the  measure  before  us — and 
the  outlook  is  not  too  promising  at  this 
time,  as  we  all  must  recognize — I  think 
there  will  be  a  good  cotton  program  this 
year  and  that  we  will  recover  some  of 
our  lost  world  markets  for  cotton.  If 
that  is  accomplished,  the  cotton  growers 
of  the  South  will  be  indebted  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  and  his  senior  col¬ 
league  for  their  steadfast  work  in  behalf 
of  the  cotton  farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment 
would  not  take  acreage  away  from  any 
other  State.  It  is  simply  an  addition  for 
the  benefit  of  small  farmers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  Senator  has  steadfastly 
urged  this  kind  of  legislation,  as  I  recall, 
in  the  committee,  and  I  should  like  to 
commend  him.  I  think  he  is  again  per¬ 
forming  a  great  service  for  his  people  and 
for  the  small  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  has  time 
and  again  used  the  phrase  “small  farm¬ 
ers.”  Does  that  refer  to  those  who  have 
4  acres  or  less? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  applies  exclusively 
to  that  group. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  the  other  day 
under  more  or  less  of  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  I  did  not  realize  that  in  voting  for 
the  amendment  I  was  helping  to  penalize 
the  small  farmer,  the  man  who,  I  think, 
above  all,  should  be  protected  and  en¬ 
couraged.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
the  opportunity,  at  least  to  an  extent,  of 
rectifying  the  effect  of  my  vote,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  for  offering  his  amendment.  I 
think  he  has  rendered  a  fine  service. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  I  appreciate  his  fine 
sentiments  of  support. 

Mr.  President,  in  line  10,  I  modify  the 
language  by  changing  the  number  of  500 
acres  to  1,000  acres,  to  take  care  of  a 
special  situation. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
especially  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  that  modification. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  wish 
to  add  my  word  of  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  action  in  this  very  fine  cause  and  for 
his  recognition  of  the  needs  of  Nevada. 
I  echo  the  sentiments  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  it  will  meet  the 
situation. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  use  any 
more  time  unless  some  Senator  has  a 
question  to  ask  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  modified  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  a  motion  is  now  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  bill; 
is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  House  bill  12. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
12)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  price 
supports  for  basic  commodities  and  milk, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  House  bill  12.  Thirty  minutes 
will  be  allowed  on  a  side  in  connection 
with  the  motion. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  taking  up  the  House 
bill,  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  substituting  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill,  as  amended;. but  I  wish  to 
preserve  the  parliamentary  situation,  so 
that  before  final  passage,  we  may  have  a 
division  of  time  for  such  remarks  as  Sen¬ 
ators  may  care  to  make  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  provided  for  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  bill ;  and, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  the  bill  will  be  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  as 
amended. 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  we  are  now  considering  the 
House  bill  with  the  Senate  amendment 
inserted  as  a  substitute  for  the  text  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  is  correct. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  the  amendment  is  deemed  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  House  bill,  as 
amended,  read  the  third  time. 
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The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
House  bill,  as  amended.  The  proponents 
of  the  bill  have  39  minutes  remaining, 
and  those  who  oppose  the  bill  have  76 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  this  bill 
now  stands,  it  would  demoralize  our  farm 
economy. 

I  make  this  statement  with  a  keen 
feeling  of  disappointment.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze. 

They  have  looked  to  this  body  for  con¬ 
structive  action. 

The  Senate  has  been  debating  this 
measure  for  almost  a  month. 

Before  that,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  spent  many  months  in  de¬ 
liberation,  and  traveled  many  thousand 
miles. 

The  executive  branch  has  developed  a 
constructive  program. 

This  program  should  be  written  into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so 
that  we  need  not  spend  another  year 
under  the  shadow  of  a  $9  billion  accumu¬ 
lation  of  farm  products. 

It  would  be  better  to  continue  under 
the  present  law  than  to  adopt  the  tort¬ 
ured  and  battered  bill  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  us. 

The  bill  has  been  warped  and  emas¬ 
culated  beyond  any  visible  resemblance 
to  the  program  recommended  by  the 
President. 

It  scarcely  resembles  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  5  weeks  ago. 

More  than  100  amendments  have  been 
offered,  of  which  about  half  have  been 
approved. 

No  farm  legislation  within  my  memory 
has  had  so  much  outward  appeal  and 
so  many  inward  conflicts. 

We  claim  to  be  reluctant  to  surrender 
authority. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  delegates  vir¬ 
tually  all  our  authority  regarding  the 
wheat  program  to  the  big  wheat  farmers 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  contains  a  formula  which 
raises  the  level  of  price  support  for  grain 
sorghum  by  30  percent  in  some  counties, 
and  lowers  it  in  others. 

It  would  completely  distort  the  normal 
geographical  pattern  of  prices. 

The  bill  abandons  parity  as  a  principle. 
Parity  becomes  a  statistical  stairway  to 
the  promised  land.  The  bill  turns  dairy 
farmers  back  to  the  dark  days  of  1953 
and  early  1954,  when  butter  pushed  the 
Russians  off  the  front  page  of  American 
newspapers. 

It  would  impede  our  progress  in  re¬ 
capturing  traditional  markets  for  milk 
products. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  popularity  of 
the  soil  bank,  but  to  the  coattails  of  the 
soil  bank  are  attached  a  number  of  un¬ 
wise  proposals,  heretofore  rejected. 

There  were  at  least  five  major  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  bill  which  would  have  made 
it  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  farm¬ 
ers  prior  to  today’s  action. 


If  these  were  deleted,  the  bill  could 
well  fulfill  the  hopes  our  farmers  have 
for  it. 

DOMESTIC  PARITY  PLAN  FOR  WHEAT 

The  bill  contains  an  amendment 
which  would  hurt  the  small  wheat  farm¬ 
ers. 

The  small  operators,  about  half  the 
total  number,  presently  can  grow  up  to 
15  acres  of  wheat  without  penalty. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  bill  would  sad¬ 
dle  these  small  farmers  with  redtape, 
reduce  their  incomes,  and  deny  them 
any  voice  in  the  program. 

What  redress  would  they  have? 

They  cannot  vote  in  the  referendum. 

They  could  write  to  their  Senators, 
whose  response  would  be  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  been  turned  over  to  the  big 
wheat  farmers  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

They  could  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Secretary’s  response  would  be 
that  he  was  instructed  by  Congress  to 
give  heed  to  the  big  operators,  not  the 
small  ones. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  big  wheat 
farmers  can  vote  themselves  a  price 
which  is  about  twice  the  level  at  which 
free  wheat  is  moving  in  world  trade. 

Corn  farmers  will  protest  the  exces¬ 
sive  amounts  of  feed  wheat  dumped  on 
them  by  this  program. 

Consumers  would  protest  at  the  in¬ 
creased  price  for  breadstuffs. 

Friendly  foreign  nations  would  object 
to  the  disruption  of  their  own  economy. 

But  all  these  things  need  not  alarm 
the  Senate,  because  we  have  designated 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  referee 
the  conflict  between  the  corngrower 
and  the  wheatgrower,  and  we  would 
have  abdicated  our  responsibility  for 
prices  at  home  or  in  foreign  trade. 

If  this  provision  shall  become  law,  it 
will  be  a  long  step  toward  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  national  interest. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  the  domestic 
parity  plan  for  wheat. 

It  will  mortally  hurt  the  small  wheat- 
grower. 

It  will  break  the  prices  for  feed  grain. 

Exports  will  not  increase  appreciably. 

We  are  already  exporting  nearly  to 
the  maximum. 

Government  controls  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

There  will  still  be  support  prices,  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  Government  storage, 
and  export  subsidies. 

Besides,  there  will  be  wheat  certifi¬ 
cates,  domestic  food  allotments,  and  a 
host  of  regulatory  devices. 

The  burden  would  fall  most  heavily 
on  low-income  families  and  small 
farmers. 

The  provision  introduces  a  unique — 
and  dangerous — concept  of  government. 
The  proposal  would  divide  wheat  farmers 
and  corn  farmers  into  warring  camps. 

The  corngrower  will  not  willingly  per¬ 
mit  his  economy  to  be  harmed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  big  wheatgrowers. 

We  cannot  solve  problems  simply  by 
shifting  them  from  one  group  to  another. 

TWO-PRICE  PLAN  FOR  RICE 

In  the  bill  is  another  feature  which 
has  survived  almost  a  month  of  debate, 
namely,  the  two-price  plan  for  rice. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  less  than 
30,000  rice  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
About  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
farmers  produce  rice.  This  basic  com¬ 
modity  brings  in  about  eight-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  our  farm  income.  Yet  rice 
takes  up  20  percent  of  the  space  in 
S.  3183. 

For  every  producer  of  rice  there  are 
more  than  5,000  rice  consumers  in  this 
country. 

Biggest  rice  consumers  are  the  people 
with  low  incomes  and  large  families. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  machinery 
to  transfer  nickels  and  dimes  from  the 
many  to  the  few. 

This  program  would  mean  more  con¬ 
trols,  rather  than  fewer.  Enforcement 
problems  would  be  complex. 

We  would  risk  our  friendly  relation¬ 
ships  with  Burma  and  Thailand,  rela¬ 
tionships  which  are  vitally  important 
and  are  already  strained. 

The  rice  proposal  risks  what  is  vital 
in  order  to  win  that  which  is  fleeting. 
It  pits  the  special  interest  against  the 
national  interest.  Its  advocates  are  con¬ 
centrated  and  its  opposition  is  diffused. 

The  proposal  is  immature,  and  its  pas¬ 
sage  would  be  untimely. 

DUAL  PARITY 

Parity  is  figured  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  about  160  commodities. 

The  bill  before  us  specifies  that  for  just 
4  of  them — peanuts,  wheat,  corn,  and 
cotton — parity  must  be  figured  2  ways, 
and  that  the  higher  of  the  2  methods 
must  prevail. 

If  modernized  parity  is  right  for  rice, 
tobacco,  soybeans,  hogs,  lemons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  pine  gum,  pomegranates,  and  150 
other  commodities,  why  is  it  not  right  for 
wheat? 

If  old  parity  is  right  for  peanuts, 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  why  is  it  not 
right  for  pine  gum  and  peppermint  oil? 

The  shift  proposed  in  the  law  would 
boost  parity  prices  of  the  four  commodi¬ 
ties  by  the  following  amounts: 

Percent 


Peanuts _ 19 

Wheat _ _ _  15 

Corn _  11 

Cotton _  1 


These  commodities  are  now  all  in 
heavy  supply,  except  edible  peanuts. 

To  the  extent  that  we  artificially  raise 
prices  we  will  stimulate  production,  re¬ 
duce  consumption,  increase  stocks,  lower 
free  market  prices,  and  reduce  the 
amount  that  farmers  can  produce. 

The  intent  of  the  provision  seems  to 
be,  frankly,  to  raise  support  prices.  For 
this  the  parity  concept  is  violated.  In¬ 
deed,  this  dual  approach  destroys  the 
very  usefulness  of  the  parity  concept  it¬ 
self. 

High  quality  peanuts  of  the  Virginia 
type  are  selling  for  $50  per  ton  over  the 
support  level. 

Let  dual  parity  be  written  into  the  law 
and  the  price  of  peanuts  will  soon  drop 
to  the  support  level. 

There  are  more  direct  and  more  honest 
ways  to  raise  support  prices. 

Why  not  a  formula  which  ties  the  price 
of  peanuts  to  the  batting  average  of 
Washington  Nationals  or  the  New  York 
Yankees,  whichever  is  higher?  And  we 
all  know  which  will  be  higher.  This 
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could  be  rationalized,  since  peanuts  are 
consumed  in  all  ballparks. 

Why  not  a  formula  which  makes  the 
price  of  cotton  inversely  proportional  to 
the  mule  population? 

This  should  insure  a  steady  rise  for 
cotton. 

The  possibilities  in  this  field  are  in¬ 
finite. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  manda¬ 
tory  supports  for  feed  grains.  I  hope 
Senators  from  the  sorghum-growing 
areas  will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say 
on  this  subject. 

Early  in  the  voting,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  which  made 
price  supports  mandatory  for  feed  grains 
at  a  level  related  to  corn.  The  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  amendment  is  not  yet 
evident.  But  the  specialists  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  examined 
it,  and  have  some  interesting  results  to 
report. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  support  level  for 
the  1956  crop  of  grain  sorghum,  as  pres¬ 
ently  announced,  would  be  $1.67  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  amendment 
would  raise  it  to  $1.97,  an  increase  of 
18  percent. 

In  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  the  already 
announced  level  of  price  support  is 
$1.51. 

The  amendment  would  raise  it  to 
$1.92,  an  increase  of  27  percent. 

In  San  Mateo  County,  Calif.,  the  al¬ 
ready  announced  level  of  price  support 
is  $2.44. 

The  amendment  would  lower  it  to 

$2.12. 

But,  of  course,  the  already  announced 
rate,  being  higher,  is  the  one  which 
would  apply  for  1956. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  also  for  the 
benefit  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  that  his  sorghum  amendment 
will  lower  the  price  supports  for  sor¬ 
ghum  along  the  Galveston  coast. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  only  a  limited 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Would  not  the  Senator 
yield  simply  for  the  purpose  of  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  the  amendment  provides 
that  in  no  way  shall  the  support  price 
be  lower  than  the  price  at  which  it  has 
already  been  fixed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  yes.  The  already 
announced  price  is  the  one  which 
would  apply  for  1956. 

The  amendment  would  result  in  sup¬ 
port  levels  on  adjourning  farms  in  ad¬ 
joining  counties  which  differed  25  per¬ 
cent  from  one  another. 

This  would  be  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  would  be  identical,  that  no 
differences  in  the  support  level  had  pre¬ 
viously  existed,  and  that  market  prices 
were  the  same  in  the  two  counties. 

For  1957,  supports  would  be  condi¬ 
tioned  on  what  happened  to  the  corn 
program.  The  corn  farmers  would  vote 
on  this,  but  the  producers  of  other  feed 
grains  could  not  vote.  And  those  feed- 
grain  producers  in  States  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  the  new  formula  would  have  no 
previously  announced  support  level  to 
protect  them,  as  they  do  in  1956. 


There  is  a  normal  geographic  pattern 
for  corn  prices,  with  prices  lowest  in  the 
surplus  area.  There  are  geographic 
price  patterns  for  the  other  feed  grains, 
and  the  surplus  areas  differ  as  to  loca¬ 
tion.  To  require  uniform  price  support 
levels  among  these  various  feed  grains 
will  have  disastrous  effects. 

Grain  sorghums  will  pile  up  in  the 
Southwest,  oats  will  clog  the  elevators  in 
Minnesota,  and  more  corn  bins  will  dot 
the  Iowa  landscape.  Feed  grain  will  not 
flow  among  different  geographic  regions 
as  it  should. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  re¬ 
quires  detailed  crop  history  on  many 
farms  on  which  we  now  have  no  data — 
farms  on  which  1956  crops  are  already 
being  planted. 

This  provision  as  it  now  stands  can¬ 
not  be  made  operative  in  1956,  and  if  it 
were  it  would  work  havoc  with  the  feed 
grain — livestock  economy.  It  is  a  hastily 
contrived  piece  of  legislation.  To  send 
the  bill  to  conference  with  this  provision 
in  it  reflects  no  credit  to  this  body. 

BOOST  IN  DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

One  of  the  brighter  spots  in  American 
agriculture  is  the  dairy  business.  Not 
everything  is  as  we  would  like  it,  true 
enough,  but  things  are  improving.  Pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  are  coming 
into  better  balance. 

During  the  past  year,  numbers  of  milk 
cows  decreased  1  percent,  consumption 
of  milk  increased  5  percent,  per  capita 
consumption  of  bttter  increased  2  per¬ 
cent,  milk  prices  increased  1  percent, 
feed  prices  declined  7  percent,  farm  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  of  milk  increased  2 
percent. 

Stocks  of  CCC-owned  butter,  which 
stood  at  466  million  pounds  in  1954,  and 
250  million  pounds  a  year  ago,  are  down 
to  almost  nothing  now.  Government 
purchases  have  dropped. 

In  the  marketing  year  1953-54,  the 
equivalent  of  11  billion  pounds  of  milk 
was  acquired.  In  1954-55  the  figure  was 
5.7  billion  pounds,  and  in  1955-56,  pur¬ 
chases  will  be  about  5  billion  pounds. 
The  American  Dairy  Association  has  in¬ 
creased  its  expenditures  for  milk  pro¬ 
motion  from  $2  million  to  $61/2  million. 
These  efforts  are  paying  off. 

Now  comes  S.  3183  with  a  provision 
that  turns  us  back  toward  the  depressing 
days  of  1953  and  1954.  The  bill  as  it 
stands  requires  an  increase  of  10  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  in  the  present  level 
of  price  support  for  manufactured  milk, 
from  $3.15  to  $3.25  a  hundred  pounds. 
It  will  boost  the  minimum  level  of  price 
support  for  manufactured  milk  from 
$2.88  to  $3.25. 

In  other  words,  the  supports  would  be 
boosted  above  present  levels,  and  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  to  lower  them, 
even  though  supply  might  increase  or 
demand  might  diminish.  It  will  freeze 
a  parity  relationship  which  is  already 
badly  out  of  date,  and  will  become  more 
so.  It  will  discourage  the  dairy  industry 
from  its  valiant  and  successful  efforts  to 
promote  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
Why  try  to  sell  milk  in  the  commercial 
market  when  Uncle  Sam  stands  ready  to 
pay  more  than  the  trade  will  pay? 

In  House  Document  No.  57,  84th  Con¬ 
gress,  we  have  a  technical  study  of  the 


probable  effect  of  changes  now  embodied 
in  S.  3183.  According  to  this  House  docu¬ 
ment,  there  would  be  a  further  increase 
in  milk  production  of  about  600  million 
pounds  a  year. 

Milk  consumption  would  fall  about  a 
billion  pounds  below  what  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  for  the  dairy  program,  which 
during  the  last  year  of  record  totaled 
$440  million,  would  rise  by  approximately 
$75  million. 

These  are  figures  from  House  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  57. 

The  results  of  enacting  this  provision 
might  seem  advantageous  to  those  dairy¬ 
men  who  are  shortsighted.  But  those 
who  are  farsighted  or  have  normal  vi¬ 
sion  will  recognize  the  same  old  siren 
song  that  let  their  ship  onto  the  rocks 
before. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  agricultural 
law  on  the  books  which  is  fundamental¬ 
ly  sound.  It  is  presently  smothered  with 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  soil  bank 
is  intended  to  clear  away  the  debris,  so 
that  this  sound  law  can  operate.  The 
soil  bank,  as  now  embodied  in  Senate  bill 
3183,  has  become  encumbered  with  un¬ 
wise  provisions  which  defeat  its  very 
purpose. 

If  Senate  bill  3183  becomes  law  we 
shall  be  spending  a  billion  dollars  to  de¬ 
crease  our  surplus  and  another  billion  to 
pile  it  higher.  What  we  would  do  with 
our  right  hand  we  would  undo  with  our 
left.  We  have  been  using  temporary  pal¬ 
liatives  to  rescue  agriculture  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years.  And  during 
this  time  the  patient’s  health  has  Stead¬ 
ily  grown  worse. 

If  the  unwise  provisions  of  Senate  bill 
3183  had  been  left  out  of  the  bill  we 
could  have  in  operation  in  1956  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  take  farmers  out  from 
under  the  crushing  surplus  burden  and 
greatly  increase  their  income.  In  fact, 
it  is  conceivable  that  American  farmers 
could  have  the  best  year  in  our  agricul¬ 
tural  history. 

Now  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  confer¬ 
ence  committees  to  undo  the  ill-advised 
action  of  the  Senate.  Whatever  is  done, 
however,  should  be  done  quickly.  We 
have  already  delayed  too  long. 

Presumably,  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  will  consider  this  bill.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  results  of  their 
considerations  will  be  such  that  a  sound 
and  acceptable  bill,  minus  the  objection¬ 
able  features  to  which  I  have  referred, 
will  quickly  be  sent  to  the  President’s 
desk  for  his  approval. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young], 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  agri¬ 
culture  bill,  which  the  Senate  is  about 
to  consider  in  its  final  form,  I  think  is 
a  pretty  good  bill.  It  is  not  all  that 
farmers  need,  but  it  is  a  step  forward. 
There  is  no  90-percent  support  provi¬ 
sion  in  it,  and  I  think  90-percent  sup¬ 
ports  are  completely  justified.  It  will 
provide  a  little  increase  in  price  sup- 
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ports  of  from  5  to  10  percent.  To  that 
extent  it  will  give  farmers  some  relief. 
The  big  wheat  farmers  of  the  Nation 
will,  of  course,  be  disappointed  that  they 
now  have  a  $100,000  limitation  on  the 
amounts  of  price  supports  they  can  re¬ 
ceive.  They  will  be  disappointed,  too, 
because  they  liked  a  bill  such  as  the 
Aiken  Act  of  1948. 

The  soil-bank  provision  as  proposed 
by  the  President  is  now  in  the  bill.  The 
Senate  gave  him  all  he  asked  for,  and 
I  think  more,  too.  It  certainly  is  as 
liberal  as  it  possibly  can  be  in  all  re¬ 
spects. 

Senators  are  laughing.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  laughing  matter,  Mr.  President, 
because  everything  the  President  asked 
for  is  in  the  bill,  plus  an  authorization 
to  go  further. 

One  disappointment,  so  far  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  concerned,  is  the  manda¬ 
tory  provision  of  the  soil  bank.  The 
administration  wanted  it  completely 
voluntary.  The  adoption  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  amendment  makes  it  mandatory 
now,  at  least  in  part  of  its  application. 
I  think  that  is  a  disappointment  to  the 
administration.  Certainly,  Secretary 
Benson  did  everything  he  possibly  could 
do  to  oppose  any  mandatory  provision. 

There  will  be  a  little  relief  for  the 
dairy  farmer.  Price  supports  will  be 
raised  5  percent.  That  will  particularly 
help  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  Midwest. 
Certainly  5  percent  is  not  going  to  wreck 
the  dairy  price-support  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  top  price  support 
will  be  only  80  percent  of  parity. 

Next  year  feed  grains  will  get  about  a 
5  percent  increase  in  supports.  That  will 
be  considerably  below  what  supports  for 
feed  grains  were  2  or  3  years  ago.  They 
will,  however,  still  have  to  be  at  a  level 
5  percent  below  that  established  for 
corn.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
reasonable  about  this  small  increase  in 
feed-grain  supports. 

The  two-price  system  on  the  domestic 
parity  plan  for  wheat  is  now  in  the  bill 
substantially  as  proposed  by  the  National 
Grange,  the  second  largest  farm  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association.  Two-thirds  of  the  wheat 
farmers  will  have  to  approve  the  plan  be¬ 
fore  it  can  go  into  effect.  It  also  will  have 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  So  all  of  the  derogatory 
statements  about  the  domestic  parity 
plan  certainly  are  not  true.  Two-thirds 
of  the  wheat  farmers  will  not  approve 
an  unreasonable  price-support  program. 
Even  after  two-thirds  of  the  wheat 
farmers  approve,  the  Secretary  does  not 
have  to  accept  it  unless  he  wants  to. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  make  some 
improvements  in  the  bill.  Not  too  much 
is  needed.  For  the  time  being,  at  least, 
we  have  rid  ourselves  of  one  of  the  most 
unreasonable  parity  formulas  which  has 
ever  been  written  into  a  farm  bill.  It 
uses  as  its  major  provision  in  determin¬ 
ing  parity  the  average  price  be  received 
over  the  previous  10-year  period.  If 
there  had  been  a  depression  for  10  years, 
the  average  price  of  that  period  would 
become  the  fair  price  for  the  next  10 
years.  Is  there  anything  reasonable 
about  a  provision  like  that? 

That  is  the  reason  why  dairy  farmers 
all  over  the  Nation,  when  we  held  hear¬ 


ings  last  fall,  disapproved  of  it.  The 
wheat  farmers  disapproved  of  it.  The 
cotton  farmers  disapproved  of  it.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
minority  floor  leader,  I  intend  to  vote  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference. 

I  believe  the  bill  has  been  encumbered 
with  a  great  many  unwise  provisions.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  conference 
committee  will  be  able  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  bill.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

The  parliamentary  situation  is  just 
this:  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  one  version  of  the  bill ;  the  Senate 
has  passed  another  version.  We  have 
substituted  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill 
for  the  text  of  the  House  bill,  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill.  Under 
the  parliamentary  situation,  the  bill  now 
goes  to  conference.  I  think  we  may  have 
a  reasonable  hope  that — inasmuch  as  the 
conferees  will  be  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  American  farmer — the  con¬ 
ferees  will  try  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
measure,  one  which  ultimately  can  be¬ 
come  the  law,  after  being  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  conferees  will  act  in 
that  way.  In  any  event,  from  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  point  of  view,  after  the  conferees 
meet,  the  conference  report  will  be  sent 
to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate.  At  that 
time,  we  shall  know  whether  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  accomplished  that  objective, 
which  all  of  us  desire.  If  they  have  not, 
the  House  and  Senate  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  pass  upon  the  conference 
report  on  that  basis.  At  that  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  Congress,  we 
can  determine  whether,  in  our  judgment, 
the  bill  is  in  satisfactory  form  to  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
him  to  exercise  his  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I  assume  that  the  President’s  decision 
will  rest  primarily  upon  what  will  be  the 
final  form  of  the  bill.  For  that  reason, 
I  shall  vote  to  send  the  bill  to  conference, 
where  I  hope  and  expect  it  will  go. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will 
make  its  own  determination.  It  may  or 
it  may  not,  according  to  its  judgment, 
instruct  its  conferees. 

In  any  event,  I  express  the  hope  that 
in  the  days  immediately  ahead  we  shall 
have  the  cooperation  of  both  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  their  conferees, 
in  having  early  meetings  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee.  I  hope  the  conferees 
will  report  to  their  respective  bodies  be¬ 
fore  the  Easter  recess.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  would  be  more  damaging  to 
the  American  farmer  than  for  us  to  per¬ 
mit  this  measure  to  be  delayed  until  after 
the  Easter  recess  and  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  of  benefit  to  the  American 
farmer. 

So,  speaking  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  express  the  hope  and  I  am  sure  I  also 
express  the  hope  of  many  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  have 
labored  so  diligently  on  the  bill — that 
the  conferees  will  meet  promptly,  and 
will  make  their  decision,  and  will  report 


to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  before 
the  Easter  recess;  and  that  then,  without 
any  prolonged  delay,  that  the  two  Houses 
will  express  their  judgment  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  and  that  the  measure 
then  will  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  his  action. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  certainly  hope 
that  when  the  conference  report  comes 
back  to  us,  it  will  be  one  which  we,  in 
good  conscience,  can  support;  and  I 
doubly  hope  that  it  will  be  one  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
good  conscience,  in  carrying  out  his  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility,  will  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  approving. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  this  time  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  time  in  which  to  discuss  the  bill, 
before  the  final  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Approximately  3  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Barkley  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  this 
measure  to  go  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
with  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  l Mr.  Aiken]  still 
ringing  in  our  ears,  so  as  to  lead  Mem¬ 
bers  who  perhaps  are  not  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
perhaps  have  not  followed  the  bill 
through  its  various  stages  during  the 
long  and  tumultuous  debate  we  have  had, 
to  believe  that  the  bill  is  anywhere  near 
the  undesirable  piece  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
in  his  pessimistic  view  of  it  has  described 
it  as  being. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good 
a  bill  as  it  was  when  it  was  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  As 
the  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee, 
it  contained  provision  for  a  twofold 
program  of  conserving  acres  and  reduc¬ 
ing  acres  while  at  the  same  time  provid¬ 
ing  price  supports,  which  would  have 
woi’ked  fairly  well  in  the  next  2  years. 
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But  in  the  early  stages  of  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  support  program  we  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  provided  in  the  first  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  was  annihilated  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bill.  Subsequently, 
some  patches  were  put  on,  which  moved 
back  in  the  direction  of  better  price  sup¬ 
ports.  Some  conceptions  were  included 
to  move  in  that  direction,  although  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  going  to  be  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  the  90  percent  provisions  would 
have  been  if  we  had  kept  them  in  the  bill. 
Some  of  the  same  Members  who  voted 
against  maintaining  price  supports  by 
the  two  sections  we  in  the  committee 
wrote  into  the  bill,  voted  to  put  them 
back  in  my  some  awkward  mechanisms 
which  I  predict,  will  not  serve  the 
farmer  or  the  country  as  well  as  the 
price  supports  we  incorporated  in  this 
bill  in  our  committee.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  is  the  way  the  democratic 
process  works.  In  this  legislative  busi¬ 
ness,  no  one  gets  everything  he  wants. 
Frequently — indeed  usually — we  reach 
our  decisions  through  such  compromises. 
Certainly  we  have  a  clear  demonstration 
of  that  in  this  measure. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  three 
major  general  farm  organizations  of 
longstanding  records  of  public  service 
over  the  span  of  many  years.  Any  one 
of  those  three  organizations  now  can  go 
to  its  constituent  members  and  can  say 
to  them  with  pride,  “Look  at  what  we 
succeeded  in  having  put  into  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956”;  and  the  presidents 
of  the  two  rival  organizations  can  say, 
“Yes,  that  is  true;  but  look  at  the  battles 
you  lost” — because  certainly  a  bill  of  this 
sort  is  not  the  creation  or  the  brain¬ 
child  or  the  product  of  any  particular 
organization,  nor  need  it  become  the  an¬ 
athema  of  any  organization.  Each  or¬ 
ganization  contributed  to  its  final  forum; 
each,  likewise,  opposed  certain  provisions 
it  now  contains. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  consider 
the  oldest  of  the  farm  organizations,  the 
National  Grange.  It  finally  found  itself 
at  a  point  where  it  could  applaud  the  in¬ 
corporation  in  the  bill  of  the  2-price  sys¬ 
tem  which  it  has  advocated  for  many, 
many  years ;  and  we  voted  to  provide  for 
that  system  in  the  bill,  in  the  case  of  rice 
and  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Certainly  that 
should  be  a  cause  of  gratification  for  the 
Grangers  of  America,  who  for  so  long 
have  advocated  this  approach  so  per¬ 
sistently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  however  the 
grangers  look  askance  at  the  dual  parity 
formula  for  which  we  have  provided  in 
the  bill,  and  also  at  some  of  the  price- 
support  mechanims.  But  they  have  been 
put  into  the  bill.  The  members  of  the 
grange  will  find  in  the  bill  some  things 
they  like  and  some  things  they  do  not 


like,  just  as  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  find  and  just  as  the  President 
will  find,  and  just  as  Senators  already 
have  found,  in  connection  with  our  ac¬ 
tion  in  bringing  the  bill  up  to  the  point 
of  passage  that  it  has  features  which 
most  of  us  both  approve  and  disapprove. 
That  is  also  true  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  Republican  and  the  Democrat 
Parties. 

Consider  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 
I  believe  it  claims  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
farm  organizations.  It  is  not  the  largest 
in  the  particular  area  of  the  country 
from  which  I  come,  but  certainly  it  is  a 
great  and  distinguished  fam  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  its  national  conventions,  its 
officials  and  other  members  can  certainly 
give  speeches  which  will  ring  the  rafters 
with  paeans  of  praise  over  the  fact  that 
it  succeeded  in  having  a  compulsory  soil 
bank  provision  put  into  the  bill,  because 
in  an  amendment  adopted  today  we  made 
soil-bank  participation  compulsory.  In 
the  main,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
can  also  take  great  pride  in  the  corn 
program,  because  many  farm  bureau  of¬ 
ficials  felt  that  this  particular  approach 
to  the  corn  program  and  the  corn  prob¬ 
lem  was  better  than  a  provision  for  90 
percent.  But  on  the  other  hand,  some 
officials  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
will  point  to  the  bill  and  will  say,  “What  a 
calamity.  Look  at  the  dairy  provision” — 
which  the  committee  wrote  into  the  bill, 
and  which  I  am  happy  to  say  has  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bill.  The  members  of  the 
farm  bureau  also  will  say,  no  doubt, 
“What  a  calamity  that  the  bill  contains 
the  price-support  mechanisms” — written 
in  by  the  Humphrey  amendment,  near 
the  concluding  stages  of  our  action  on 
the  bill.  And  no  doubt  they  will  say, 
“What  a  calamity  that  the  provision  for 
dual  parity  is  in  the  bill.”  But,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  like  the  grangers,  they  will  find 
that  they  won  some  battles  and  lost 
others.  That  is  America;  that  happens 
to  us  all. 

And  then  there  is  the  Farmers  Union. 
During  several  days  of  the  debate,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  and  colloquy 
regarding  the  Farmers  Union,  touched 
off  by  a  speech  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  It  is  a  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  and  responsible  farm  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  in  certain  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  primarily  in  those  which  raise 
wheat,  and  perhaps  in  those  which  raise 
corn  and  livestock,  the  Farmers  Union 
is  a  very  strong  and  active  organization. 
It  can  look  with  real  pride  to  the  fact 
that  provision  for  dual  parity  has  been 
retained  in  the  bill  as  it  was  written  in 
committee.  Dual  parity  is  something  the 
Farmers  Union  members  believe  in. 
Just  as  there  are  other  special  ideas  that 
other  farm  organizations  have,  the 
Farmers  Union  has  felt  that  dual  parity 
is  essential  and  necessary.  Its  members 
will  be  happy  and  will  smile  a  bit  about 
the  upward  trend  of  price  supports,  even 
though  at  their  conventions  they  will 
bemoan  the  fact  that  90  percent  price 
supports  on  the  basic  commodities  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  bill.  So,  like 
the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  members  of  the  Farmers  Union  have 
won  some  battles  and  have  lost  some 
others.  This  bill  as  we  now  have  it 
before  us,  Mr.  President,  wears  no  man’s 


collar  and  is  the  product  of  many  minds. 
It  incorporates  constructive  proposals 
from  every  farm  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  this  measure  overwhelmingly, 
and  will  send  it  to  conference.  I  join  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  conference,  the  conferees  will 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  the  frowns 
of  some  of  the  farm  organizations  into 
smiles,  and  will  tone  down  some  features 
a  little,  so  there  will  be  a  composure  and 
a  concern  which  will  enable  the  con- 
-  ferees  to  return  to  us  a  conference  report 
for  which  all  of  us  can  vote,  and  which 
will  work  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
farm  income  in  1956  and  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  years,  and  will  be  a  measure  which 
the  President  will  sign.  The  conferees 
have  the  raw  material  with  which  to 
work.  In  the  proper  spirit  of  give  and 
take,  they  can  improve  this  bill  tremen¬ 
dously.  They  can  eliminate  certain 
weaknesses,  they  can  refine  hasty  lan¬ 
guage,  they  can  reconcile  differences, 
and  they  can  avail  themselves  of  expert 
counsel  on  any  features  which  raise 
serious  doubts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  hope  all  this 
is  done  before  the  Easter  recess  is  taken. 
I  think  Congress  needs  an  Easter  re¬ 
cess;  but  I  think  America  needs  a  farm 
bill  worse  than  Congress  needs  a  recess. 
If  there  is  any  tendency  in  the  other 
body  to  drag  heels  or  to  delay  action 
in  conference,  I  suggest  that  we  abandon 
the  Easter  recess,  rather  than  abandon 
the  idea  of  having  a  new  farm  bill  for 
the  farmers  to  use  in  the  crop  year  1956. 
Time  is  running  short  but  there  is  still 
time  to  complete  this  task  by  Easter — 
and  we  should  resolve  to  stay  here  in 
session  until  conference  approval  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  at 
this  time  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
comments  on  the  bill,  I  neglected  to  say 
that  we  should  not  assume  that  the  bill 
cannot  be  cleaned  up  in  conference  and 
made  a  decent  bill  to  be  sent  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  can.  For 

that  reason,  I  shall  vote  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  reluctantly  and 
_with  considerable,  shall  I  say,  trepida- 
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tion,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  have 
seen  more  inconsistency  on  the  floor  of 
the ’Senate  in  connection  with  the  bill 
so  far  as  basic  principles  are  concerned 
than  I,  have  seen  in  a  great  many  years. 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  attitudes  of  a  great  many  people. 
The  bill  is  a  hodgepodge  of  political 
manipulation  and  political  distortion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  ap¬ 
proach  a  fundamental  economic  problem 
such  as  the  farm  problem  with  the  po¬ 
litical  twists  which  have  been  put  on  the 
bill.  I  only  hope  that  in  some  way*  in 
conference  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at 
a  sound  and  equitable  bill.  I  say  I  hope 
so.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  express 
the  idea  tonight  that  we  shall. 

Fundamentally,  Mr.  President,  agricul¬ 
ture  is  utterly  basic  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  country.  For  many  years  I  have  de¬ 
cried  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  have  been  approached  on  the 
basis  of  treating  symptoms  instead  of 
the  disease  itself.  We  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  pending  bill  when  we  started 
its  consideration  to  treat  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  not  the  symptoms. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  bill  now  stands, 
we  have  treated  the  symptoms,  not  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  disease.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  politically  expedient  to  do  that. 
I  do  not  know.  To  me  it  is  offensive. 

I  can  only  hope  that  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  good  will  and  sincerity  we  may 
find  an  area  of  compromise  and  settle¬ 
ment  which  will  give  us  an  acceptable 
bill. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  tonight.  I  shall  not  vote  for  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  that 
fundamentally  it  is  probably  the  worst 
agricultural  bill  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  It  has  been  influenced 
by  political  manipulations  which  are  al¬ 
most  beyond  belief,  if  we  consider  the 
fact  that  we  should  act  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  best  interests  of  agriculture. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  of  voting  on  the  bill. 
While  there  are  provisions  in  it  that  will 
be  of  some  assistance  to  my  section  of 
the  country,  there  are  also  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  will  be  of  disservice  to  the 
very  sections  represented  by  Senators 
who  voted  for  them.  When  they  analyze 
those  sections,  they  will  find  that  they 
voted  a  disservice  to  their  sections. 

I  do  not  wish  to  do  a  disservice  to  any 
section  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 
I  have  voted  for  some  provisions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  my  area 
for  which,  perhaps,  I  could  be  criticized. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy  of  agriculture  should 
be  the  guiding  motive,  not  what  political 
advantage  will  accrue  to  those  who  have 
emotionally  evangelized  their  people  as 
to  what  they  have  done  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  making 
a  mistake,  not  in  voting  for  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  all  over  the  dam,  but  in 
letting  ourselves  to  be  led  as  a  body  into 
particular  political  areas  where  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  get  a  little  advantage  lo¬ 
cally,  but  by  which  we  do  things  to  agri¬ 
culture  instead  of  things  for  agriculture. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  bill. 
I  believe  we  have  so  classified  and  char¬ 
acterized  the  bill  that  no  one  can  now 
look  on  it  with  a  feeling  of  pride. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate — perhaps  I  am  wrong — who  can 
look  at  the  result  of  his  vote  tonight 
with  the  feeling  of  personal  satisfaction 
and  personal  pride  that  he  has  voted  for 
or  supported  a  bill  which  in  the  long 
run  will  be  good  for  agriculture. 

We  may  take  some  comfort  in  saying, 
“I  got  this  little  piece  out  of  it.”  How¬ 
ever,  in  getting  a  particular  little  piece, 
I  believe  most  of  us  are  bound  to  admit 
that  we  have  sacrificed  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  agriculture  to  the  sectional  self¬ 
ishness  of  a  little  bit  of  local  advantage 
in  some  particular.  If  anyone  can  get 
any  comfort  out  of  that,  bless  him  in 
his  comfort.  If  anyone  can  get  any 
benefit  out  of  the  fact  that  he  feels  he 
can  go  to  his  own  constituency  and  say, 
‘‘Look  what  I  did  for  you  in  this  little 
part  of  the  bill,”  let  him  get  comfort 
out  of  it.  I  derive  no  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  I  may  have  obtained  a  little 
advantage  for  a  particular  locality,-  to 
the  detriment  of  the  whole  economic 
structure  of  agriculture.  We  might  as 
well  face  it. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  tonight,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  good  bill — it  is  a  bad  bill  for 
agriculture  in  the  main — but  in  the  hope 
that  in  conference  there  will  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  unselfishness  to  bring 
out  a  good  bill.  I  hope  the  conference 
committee  does  not  go  to  Europe  for  2 
or  3  weeks  to  avoid  action  on  the  bill  in 
conference.  I  hope  there  is  enough  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  conference  committee 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  situation,  and  that 
the  conference  will  meet  immediately.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  in  the  hope  that 
out  of  conference  will  come  a  bill  that 
will  do  something  for  agriculture  instead 
of  something  to  agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  did  not  enact  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  However,  I'am  not  really 
surprised  at  either  the  number  or  out¬ 
come  of  votes  that  have  been  taken.  It 
is  now  my  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  sent 
to  conference,  and  that  the  conferees  will 
sit  down  together  and,  with  this  bill  as  a 
foundation,  agree  upon  a  measure  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  as  much  of  a 
pessimist  as  my  good  friend  from  Ver¬ 
mont  seems  to  be.  He  has  complained 
about  a  number  of  provisions  in  the  bill. 
Of  course,  he  has  had  every  opportunity 
to  move  to  strike  out  the  sections  of 
w’hich  he  now  complains.  For  example, 
he  tonight  has  referred  to  the  milk  sec¬ 
tion  and  has  indicated  that  portion  of  the 
bill  is  terrible.  He  paid  his  respects,  too, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  two-price  plan  for 
rice  and  has  complained  about  the  space 
it  occupies  in  the  bill.  However,  Mr. 
President,  he  did  not  attempt  to  strike 
either  of  those  sections  from  the  bill.  In 
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these  two  provisions  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains,  his  opposition  was  not  translated 
into  motions  to  strike  the  offending  pro¬ 
visions  from  this  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conference  committee,  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  a  workable 
and  effective  conference  report  is  sent 
to  both  Houses,  I  will  do  my  best  to  see 
that  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  conference 
report  before  Congress  takes  an  Easter 
recess.  I  have  already  taken  up  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  [Mr.  Cooley]  and  he  indicated  to 
me  some  time  ago  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  have  the  committee  on  con¬ 
ference  meet  at  an  early  date,  to  the  end 
that  we  can  have  a  farm  bill  enacted  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  this  bill  is 
passed  by  the  Senate,  I  hope  to  ask  for 
a  conference  with  the  House,  that  we  in¬ 
sist  on  the  Senate  amendments,  and  that 
conferees  be  appointed.  According  to 
the  views  expressed  by  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
us  in  good  faith  to  insist  on  all  our 
amendments — at  least,  he  has  declared 
that  many  of  them  are  bad.  However, 
again  I  am  an  optimist.  I  do  not  share 
my  friend’s  dark  views.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  beginning,  and  I  believe  the  con¬ 
ference  report  will  please  the  majority 
of  Senators.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  please  everybody.  When  we  held 
hearings  in  the  fall  we  could  not  get 
unanimity  of  action  or  thought  as  to  this 
bill  from  the  organizations  or  from  the 
farmers,  and  we  had,  as  all  Senators 
know,  much  difficulty  in  getting  una¬ 
nimity  on  enough  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  the  committee  to  have  it 
brought  before  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  conference  to  agree  upon  a  re¬ 
port  that  would  please  everyone. 

Let  us  hope  that  with  the  bill  we  shall 
pass  as  a  starting  point,  although  some 
of  my  good  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  spent  considerable  time 
lambasting  some  of  its  provisions,  we 
shall  be  able  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  House  conferees  within  the  next  2 
week?  on  a  conference  report,  one  the 
Senate  shall  be  able  to  complete  action 
upon  before  the  Easter  recess. 

I  have  done  nothing  since  last  Novem¬ 
ber  but  work  on  the  farm  bill,  and  I  am 
not  one  who  gives  up.  I  believe  we  have 
material  on  hand  which  we  can  get  to 
work  on  in  conference.  I  reemphasize 
that  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  start 
this  week  with  a  conference  on  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  if  the  conferees  will  get 
together  and  make  up  their  minds  that 
they  want  a  report,  we  can  have  a  con¬ 
ference  report  ready  for  action  by  both 
Houses  before  the  Easter  recess.  It  will 
take  much  work  and  long  hours,  but  it 
can  be  done.  We  have  come  too  far 
since  the  fall  to  permit  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  foot-dragging  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senate  from  Indi¬ 
ana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill,  I  am  not  a  mem- 
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her  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  but  I  am  a  farmer.  I  know 
•what  the  problems  of  the  farmer  are. 
I  believe  I  know  the  cure  for  the  prob¬ 
lems.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  effect  a  cure.  The 
immediate  problem,  of  course,  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  existing  surpluses.  The  next 
problem  is  to  make  certain  that  we  do 
not  accumulate  in  the  immediate  future 
other  surpluses,  because  of  our  ability  to 
produce  agricultural  products.  The  rea¬ 
son  we  have  low  farm  prices  is  that  we 
have  a  great  capacity  to  produce  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  extent.  Our  capacity  to  produce 
is  due  to  our  having  tractors  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  all  kinds  of  new  seeds.  All 
that  hangs  as  a  threat  over  the  price 
structure  of  America. 

Therefore,  we  have  two  immediate 
problems.  One  is  the  surplus  problem, 
and  the  other  is  the  problem  of  keeping 
down  the  surpluses,  so  that  prices  in  the 
open  market  may  rise  to  where  they 
belong. 

I  am  not  wise  enough  to  know  whether 
we  have  done  that  in  the  bill  we  are 
about  to  pass,  because  I  am  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  However  I  do  wish  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  we  have  done  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  as  good  as  job  as  we  could  have 
done — or  perhaps  should  not  have 
done — depending  on  the  viewpoint  of 
Senators.  However,  we  have  not  as  yet 
touched  the  fundamental  cause  or  a 
fundamental  cure.  There  is  only  one 
cure  for  the  farm  problem,  and  that  is 
increased  production  and  increased  con¬ 
sumption.  We  cannot  cure  the  farm 
problem  by  cutting  the  farmer’s  produc¬ 
tion. 

If  the  best  we  can  offer  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  is  a  reduction  in  his  produc¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  a  slight  increase  in  his 
prices  by  taxing  the  American  people 
and  by  paying  subsidies,  then  we  are  not 
living  up  to  our  responsibilities.  I  do 
hope  that  we  may  have  adopted  rules 
and  regulations  or  passed  a  law  which 
will  get  rid  of  existing  suprpluses.  I 
hope  so. 

We  may  likewise,  through  the  soil  bank 
and  other  amendments,  temporarily  cut 
back  production,  which  likewise  will  raise 
prices.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  all 
we  have  to  offer  the  American  famfer,  if 
that  is  all  we  have  to  offer  the  American 
people — reduce  production  and  reduce 
markets,  while  other  segments  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  are  increasing — we  had  better  be¬ 
ware,  because  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  introduce  to¬ 
morrow,  or  at  least  before  this  week  ends, 
a  bill  which  I  hope  every  Senator  will 
join  with  me  in  passing.  The  reason 
why  I  have  not  introduced  it  is  because 
I  did  not  want  it  to  be  an  amendment 
to  the  present  bill.  The  bill  which  I  shall 
introduce  will  increase  the  uses  for  farm 
products,  will  increase  consumption  of 
farm  products,  and  will  increase  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  American  farmer  by  giving 
him  more,  not  less.  I  hope  that  when  I 
introduce  it,  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
political.  I  shall  invite  every  Senator  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  me  on 
this  bill.  It  will  increase  the  uses  of  farm 


products,  thereby  making  the  farmer 
more  prosperous  by  virtue  of  more  con¬ 
sumption  instead  of  less  consumption. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  of  course,  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  take 
credit  for  the  soil  bank.  That,  of  course, 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  reducing 
the  production  of  the  American  farmer. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  soil  bank,  because 
we  must  reduce  the  surpluses,  or  we  shall 
not  increase  farm  prices. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  hold  hearings  on  my  bill 
and  that  the  Senate  will  pass  it  in  order 
that  we  may  do  something  constructive 
for  American  agriculture  by  increasing 
production  because  of  new  uses  for  farm 
products. 

Senators  will  be  amazed  by  what  the 
Department  has  in  its  laboratory  and 
what  private  industry  is  at  the  moment 
in  position  to  do  and  what  it  will  do 
if  it  is  given  an  opportunity  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  we  pass  the  farm  bill  to¬ 
night  and  send  it  to  the  House,  that  the 
conferees  get  together  on  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill,  and  particularly  get  to¬ 
gether  on  those  things  which  will  reduce 
surpluses  and  those  things  which  will 
hold  down  production  temporarily,  and 
then,  that  the  Congress,  without  any 
thought  of  politics  whatsoever,  will  do 
what  is  necessary  to  find  new  uses  for 
farm  products  in  industry.  Thereby  we 
shall  be  serving  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  people.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  introduce  my 
bill  tomorrow  I  hope  every  Senator  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  with  me 
and  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
bill  in  order  to  make  certain  it  contains 
the  proper  language  and  will  do  what 
we  believe  it  will  do,  namely,  increase 
the  income  of  farmers  and  increase  their 
production,  rather  than  to  depress  farm 
prices. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
assume  for  a  moment  that  this  bill  will 
not  come  out  of  conference  a  good  bill. 
I  have  faith  in  my  friends  in  the  House 
and  in  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  hope  and  faith  will  be  abiding  until 
I  find  that  I  am  wrong.  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  to  this  body  of  Senators  who 
gave  me  a  vote  on  my  amendment.  I 
know  the  people  of  Idaho  will  want  to 
know  whether  we  have  done  a  good  job 
for  those  who  have  an  oversupply  of  dried 
beans,  fruits  and  vegetables,  onions  and 
potatoes,  row  crops,  and  dairy  products. 

I  hope  we  shall  remembers  the  words 
used  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  the  other 
day  when  he  stated  that  the  farmers 
are  likely  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  so- 
called  basic  commodities  that  seem  to 
control  the  farm  economy  of  this  Na¬ 
tion.  After  all,  our  Nation  was  built  on 
the  small-family  farm.  I  wonder  if  we 


have  done  our  duty  here.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  have,  but,  somehow,  I  feel 
that  we  have  not. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  first-term  Senator 
in  this  august  body,  permit  me,,  as  a 
farmer,  to  give  the  Senate  this  word,  if 
I  may.  I  think  it  is  time  that  people 
who  are  not  farmers  keep  their  noses 
out  of  the  farmers’  business.  I  mean  by 
that,  the  middlemen,  the  makers  of  in¬ 
creases  in  freight  rates,  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  number  of  things  which  have 
brought  about  the  dilemma  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer,  whether  he  be  big  or  small. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill. 
It  is  not  what  I  wanted,  but  I  do  not  think 
10  percent  of  the  Senators  on  the  floor 
understand  the  bill  and  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  amendments  which  are  attached 
to  it.  But  I  have  faith  and  confidence 
in  my  colleagues,  and  I  know  they  will 
do  what  they  think  is  best  for  then  States 
and  for  their  Nation. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  and  the 
first  amendment  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  41,  I  fully  intended  to  vote  for  the 
bill  with  that  amendment.  After  these 
days  of  discussion  we  have  just  heard 
the  report  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
as  to  what  he  thinks  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.  He  has  labored  over  it, 
as  have  other  members  of  the  committee, 
conscientiously  and  faithfully. 

But  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Senate  is  a  bill  so  full  of  amendments  as 
to  make  it  really  and  completely  un¬ 
acceptable  to  him.  I  believe  his  views 
reflect  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  they  would  agree  with 
the  fine  statement  made  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  on  the 
floor  a  few  minutes  ago. 

We  are  asked,  in  view  of  that  state¬ 
ment  and  other  statements  about  the 
imperfections  of  the  bill,  to  put  our  faith 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  produce  a 
conference  report  which  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  us,  although  this  bill  is  not.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  can  see  little  reason  to  place  one’s 
faith  in  the  other  body  on  this  issue, 
when  they  have  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  is  even  less  acceptable  than  is  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  simply  say  that  I  cannot  reconcile 
the  thought  that  we  must  place  what 
many  Senators  feel  to  be  our  failure  in 
the  hands  of  the  other  body  or  to  join 
with  them  in  trying  to  make  something 
good  out  of  two  bills. 

So  very  reluctantly  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  hoping  that 
a  miracle  may  happen,  and  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  may  be  adopted  in  such  a 
form  as  may  be  acceptable  to  us,  as  was 
the  bill  itself  after  the  first  amendment 
had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement 
over  the  present  farm  bill.  I  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly  the  fact  that  the  90  percent  of 
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party  provisions  were  generally  stricken 
from  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  had  hoped  the  bill  would  be 
improved  instead  of  weakened. 

It  was  very  encouraging  to  hear  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  he  intends  to  fight 
for  some  of  the  provisions  which  were 
eliminated,  and  to  press  for  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  bill  in  the  committee  of 
conference. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  consider  that 
what  we  are  witnessing  today  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  which  happened 
in  1929. 

Then,  as  now,  stock  market  prices  were 
soaring.  Dividends  were  soaring.  But 
there  was  a  soft  spot,  and  that  soft 
spot  was  in  the  farm  economy.  The  re¬ 
cession  that  began  on  the  farm  spread  to 
the  towns  and  cities,  and  we  went 
through  the  terrible  crash  which  all  of 
us  hope  will  never  occur  again. 

I  have  been  in  the  farm  areas,  and  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  The 
farmers  are  really  hurting.  Millions  of 
small  farmers  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
production.  Those  not  so  small  are  bare¬ 
ly  hanging  on  as  they  see  their  reserves 
of  money  diminish  in  ever-decreasing 
income. 

Already  the  second  phase  of  this  re¬ 
cession  is  noticeable.  It  has  spread  to 
the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  ordinarily  the  most  stable  point  of 
our  economy.  There  has  been  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  revenue  for  those  industries  serv¬ 
ing  the  farmers.  Unless  we  put  a  halt 
to  the  trend,  there  will  be  additional 
suffering,  and  the  cycle  will  have  really 
started  swinging — a  cycle  which  we  know 
from  experience  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
stop. 

Senators  know  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  about  the  farm  bill.  Along  with 
others  of  our  colleagues,  I  worked  for 
establishing  a  support  program  based 
upon  a  graduated  income  plan,  with  100 
percent  supports  up  to  $7,000  of  gross 
income;  90  percent  up  to  $20,000;  and  75 
percent  up  to  $50,000. 

Some  persons  think  a  high  support 
program  is  only  an  interim  step-by-step 
measure.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  should 
have  a  permanent  Government  policy 
and  program  which  will  try  to  keep  farm 
income  on  a  full  parity  with  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  econmy.  Let  me  make  this 
clear:  I  think  our  laws  and  their  admin¬ 
istration  should  be  aimed  at  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  keeping  the  farmers  on  a  full 
parity  basis.  The  farmers  are  entitled 
to  the  stability  which  would  come  from 
a  long  range  program  of  this  kind. 

The  amendment  giving  special  relief 
to  the  small  farmer  is  at  least  a  start 
toward  this  objective. 

Such  support  for  the  small  farmer  is 
gaining  strength  all  the  time.  While  it 
may  not  be  adopted  at  this  session,  I 
know  it  has  merit  and  eventually  will  be 
adopted. 

I  urged  the  adoption  of  an  incentive 
payment  plan  for  hogs  and  livestock 
to  encourage  marketing  at  lower  weights. 
I  urged  the  food  stamp  plan  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  surplus,  and  a  strategic 
reserve  plan  for  removing  some  of  the 
stocks  from  the  surplus  where  they  tend 
to  reduce  the  market. 


I  believe  that  this,  along  with  other 
features  of  the  present  farm  bill,  would 
have  been  a  good  program.  The  Sen¬ 
ate,  however,  did  not  adopt  these  pro¬ 
posals  and  other  proposals  which  I  sup¬ 
ported  along  with  many  other  Senators. 

I  now  make  a  final  plea.  We  have 
not  taken  the  steps  which  many  of  us 
thought  would  improve  and  stabilize  the 
farm  economy. 

At  least,  I  hope  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  will  take  the  step  of  continuing 
90-percent  supports  for  a  limited  period, 
while  we  have  time  to  stop  and  take 
stock. 

At  least,  let  us  try  to  stop  the  down¬ 
ward  spiral  now  and  pull  the  farmer 
through  this  year’s  crops. 

Ever  since  Secretary  Benson  took 
office  he  has  been  telling  us  that  finally 
prices  have  stabilized  and  the  farm 
prices  are  substantially  solid.  But  ever 
since  he  has  had  free  sway  with  his 
program  of  reduced  supports,  the  fact 
is  that  farm  prices  have  been  falling. 
Every  time  he  has  said  the  market  was 
stabilized,  parity  has  dropped  a  little 
more. 

Unless  we  stop  the  drop  now,  with  a 
high  support  for  a  limited  period,  at 
least,  we  shall  live  to  regret  it. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  even  though 
I  think  it  most  inadequate.  However, 
there  are  some  worthwhile  features  of 
the  bill,  and  there  is  the  hope  that  the 
conference  committee  will  bring  out  a 
measure  that  will  give  more  substantial 
relief  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  am  by  nature  an  optimist.  Being 
such,  I  shall  certainly  draw  as  fully  as 
I  may  upon  my  optimism  to  vote  for 
this  measure,  about  which  I  have  very 
grave  doubts,  and  many  of  whose  provi¬ 
sions  I  think  are  exceedingly  unwise, 
in  the  hope  that  the  bill  may  be  returned 
from  conference  in  better  condition. 

Certainly  I  have  no  feeling  at  all  of 
infallibility,  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  has.  I  can¬ 
not  refrain,  however,  from  expressing  the 
hope  that  a  much  sounder  bill  will  be 
returned  from  conference  than  we  now 
have  before  us. 

Generally  when  I  vote  for  a  measure 
on  final  passage,  it  is  because  I  have 
the  conviction  that  it  is  sound  and 
should  prevail.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
do  not  have  that  conviction  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  bill.  I  shall  vote  for  it  only 
in  order  that  it  may  go  to  conference, 
and  with  the  expressed  hope  that  it  may 
come  back  to  us  in  much  better  shape 
than  it  is  in  now.  I  have  added  this 
statement  tonight  because  when  I  vote 
for  a  bill  on  final  passage,  I  generally 
like  to  feel  so  sure  of  the  rightness  of 
my  position  that  I  expect  to  see  it 
through,  even  to  the  extent  of  voting  to 
disapprove  a  veto  by  the  President,  if 
that  should  ensue.  I  think  my  voting 
record  in  the  Senate  will  so  indicate. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  wish  to  leave 
the  record  perfectly  clear  on  this 
point.  If  some  of  the  errors,  which  I 
think  to  be  very  grave  expressions  of  poor 
judgment,  and  conclusions  that  not 


only  will  not  bring  solutions  to  hard- 
pressed  agriculture,  but  instead  will 
worsen  their  situation,  shall  remain  in 
the  bill.  I  reserve  the  right  not  only  to 
vote  against  the  report  which  will  come 
back  from  conference,  but  if  what  re¬ 
mains  in  conference  report  may  be 
adopted  and  relied  upon  as  ground  for 
disapproval  of  the  bill  by  the  Executive, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  vote  to  sustain  such 
disapproval,  because  I  think  that  unless 
several  very  bad  features  are  eliminated 
from  the  bill,  instead  of  having  brought 
relief,  help,  and  succor  to  agriculture, 
we  will  instead  actually  have  worsened 
their  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  this  na¬ 
tion  is  enjoying  the  highest  national  in¬ 
come  in  its  history.  There  are  more 
people  employed  at  higher  wages  than 
has  ever  before  been  experienced  in  this 
land. 

Unfortunately,  agriculture  does  not 
share  that  kind  of  income.  That  is  the 
one  reason  why  I  have  endeavored,  in 
my  efforts,  to  raise  the  supports  in  the 
basic  commodities.  I  know  that  the 
high  support  prices  on  the  basics  will 
have  a  reflection  into  the  nonbasics. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  examine 
some  of  the  national  facts  in  order  to 
understand  and  appreciate  what  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do  in  enacting  farm  legis¬ 
lation.  In  1947,  the  national  income  for 
agriculture  was  $17,200,000,000.  Today, 
in  1956,  it  stands  at  $10,200,0000,000. 

If  we  further  examine  the  records,  we 
will  find  that  in  1947  the  farmer  enjoyed 
54  cents  of  the  market-basket  dollar. 
Today  the  farmer  receives  out  of  the 
dollar  spent  for  the  food  basket  only  39 
cents.  What  has  happened  to  the  far¬ 
mer’s  income? 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer  today  is 
mechanized.  His  every  turn  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  industrial  output,  whether  it 
be  for  tractors,  fuel,  or  any  other  oper¬ 
ating  supplies.  If  he  is  competing  in 
the  inflationary  market  for  all  the  things 
he  must  have  with  which  to  operate,  and 
if  he  is  then  receiving  extremely  low  in¬ 
come,  for  how  long  will  the  farmer  be 
able  to  remain  solvent?  If  the  farmer 
does  not  remain  solvent,  how  long  will 
it  be  before  the  local  merchant  on  Main 
Street  will  meet  with  a  dropoff  in  his 
business?  Could  it  not  endanger  the 
entire  economy  in  the  future? 

These  are  the  facts  which  motivated 
me  to  vote  for  the  90-percent  supports 
on  the  basic  commodities.  These  are 
the  facts  which  motivated  me  to  vote  for 
an  11  cents  per  hundredweight  increase 
in  the  dairy  price  supports. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  again,  Mr. 
President.  In  1954  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  dropped  the  supports  on 
dairy  products  from  90  percent  to  75 
percent.  What  effect  did  that  have  on 
the  producer  of  milk  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  powdered 
milk,  cheese,  or  casein,  which  are  sold  on 
the  national  market?  It  dropped  his 
price  59  cents  a  hundredweight.  Has 
his  previous  higher  price  returned?  It 
has  not.  At  present— in  1956 — the 
farmer’s  price  for  fluid  milk  used  in  the 
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manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
powdered  milk  is  lower  than  it  was  in 
the  spring  of  1954,  when  the  price 
dropped  from  90  percent  to  75  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  facts 
which  motivated  me  to  vote  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  my  administration  and 
contrary  to  the  majority  of  my  Repub¬ 
lican  colleagues. 

I  come  from  a  highly  surplus -produc¬ 
ing  agricultural  area.  The  people  of 
that  area  are  not  protected  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  milk-marketing  orders,  as  is  true  in 
the  East,  where  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  cheap  feed  because  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  dairy  products.  Here  the 
markets  are  controlled,  and  competition 
does  not  disturb  the  producers  to  any 
extent.  But  in  my  area  the  producers 
are  dependent  upon  the  sales  of  the 
manufactured  dairy  products,  such  as 
butter,  cheese  and  powdered  milk  in  the 
national  markets. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  as  bad  a  bill 
as  has  been  reported  by  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Bear  that  in 
mind,  and  do  not  be  too  badly  misled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  quarrel  with  the  statistics  given 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but 
he  gives  us  what  the  problem  is  and  does 
not  give  us  the  cure.  The  only  cure  of¬ 
fered  is  that  the  Government,  through 
support  prices,  buy  the  products  from 
the  farmers.  If  that  is  all  that  we  as 
Representatives  and  Senators  can  offer 
the  American  farmer,  God  help  us.  I  am 
a  farmer,  and  I  would  want  to  get  out 
of  farming  if  I  had  to  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  guarantee  my  sales. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
we  have  had  90  percent  support  prices  on 
commodities  except  dairy  products.  On 
the  basics,  except  for  the  crop-year  of 
last  year,  there  were  support  prices  of, 
I  think,  82  percent  on  wheat  and  87  per¬ 
cent  on  corn.  Do  not  let  anybody  fool 
us  that  90  percent  support  prices  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  matter  one  way 
or  the  other,  because  they  had  not  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  all  we  have  to  offer  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer,  that  great  individualist,  who 
is  a  private  enterpriser,  who  owns  his 
own  farm,  is  guaranteed  prices  to  be  paid 
by  the  American  taxpayer,  then  we  had 
better  quit,  because  tlie  farmer  does  not 
want  it  or  like  it.  What  the  American 
farmer  wants  is  100  percent  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  without  any  subsidies  or  con¬ 
trols  by  the  Government.  Do  not  let 
anyone  fool  us  about  that,  and  we  are 
not  fooling  the  American  farmer.  We 
may  fool  him  temporarily,  but  we  would 
be  fooling  him  only  temporarily.  I  hope 
tomorrow  we  can  get  down  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  doing  something  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  that  will  result  in  more  con¬ 
sumption,  more  markets,  and  more  pro¬ 
duction,  instead  of  less,  and  instead  of 
guaranteed  markets,  subsidies,  and 
prices. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota,  but  I  hope  he  and  his  col¬ 
league  will  come  to  some  agreement  and 
let  us  vote  on  the  bill.  I  yield  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
reason  I  asked  to  be  recognized  is  that 
I  could  answer  my  distinguished  and 
good  friend  from  Indiana.  This  bill  con¬ 
tains  the  first  realistic  approach  to 
getting  rid  of  our  surpluses  which  have 
been  accumulated  over  the  years.  Until 
such  time  as  that  is  done,  the  markets 
will  never  be  anything  but  weak.  The 
soil  bank  is  the  first  realistic  approach 
to  the  problem  of  surpluses.  Had  it  been 
put  into  effect  2  years  ago,  we  would  not 
today  be  confronted  with  the  huge  sur¬ 
pluses  which  we  have  in  this  country. 
However,  there  is  no  promise  in  the  soil 
bank  that  any  relief  will  be  given  the 
farmer  in  1956.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  I  voted  for  the  90  percent  supports 
for  2  years,  notwithstanding  that  the 
soil  bank  will  eventually  affect  the 
surpluses. 

We  have  voted  for  the  most  realistic 
and  sound  agricultural  bill  which  has 
ever  been  drafted  to  deal  with  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  farm  surpluses,  because  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  soil  bank  provision. 
Ninety  percent  supports  were  proposed 
to  assure  the  farmer  that  there  will  be 
some  semblance  of  balance  between  his 
income  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  until  the  soil  bank  can  effect  a 
reduction  in  the  surpluses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  shall  not  yield  any  more  time  for 
debate  of  Senators  with  each  other.  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  the  133d  Psalm, 
“Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it 
is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity,”  and  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  debate 
will  be  on  the  unity  theme. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  point  out  the  effective  workings  of 
democracy.  I  told  the  majority  leader 
I  did  not  desire  that  he  yield  me  any 
time,  but  he  has  the  right  to  yield  me 
3  minutes,  and  I  am  going  to  take  them, 
because  I  was  interested  in  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  a 
minute  ago. 

There  are  two  things  we  must  do. 
First,  we  must  dispose  of  our  surpluses, 
and  second,  we  must  bring  our  expanding 
agricultural  production  under  control. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  en¬ 
tirely  right  when  he  said  this  is  the  first 
approach  toward  the  control  of  surpluses. 
I  am  not  saying  everything  we  have  pro¬ 
posed  is  perfect,  but  we  must  move  in 
the  direction  of  controlling  our  surpluses. 

As  to  the  control  of  our  expanding 
agricultural  production,  the  soil-bank 
provision  as  it  came  out  of  committee 
did  not  suit  me,  and  I  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  substitute  soil-bank 
proposal  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  which  provided  for  a  man¬ 
datory  soil  bank.  But  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  improved  the 
soil-bank  provision  immensely,  and  I 
think  the  soil-bank  provision,  as  it  is 
now  carried  in  the  bill,  thanks  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 


Is  an  effective  way  of  bringing  our  ex¬ 
panding  agricultural  plant  under  cqn- 
trol,  without  taking  money  away  from 
the  farmer. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  big  irriga¬ 
tion  meeting  held  in  the  Southwest 
which  dealt  with  Indian  lands  as  well 
as  those  of  white  men.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  the  problem  an  Indian 
finally  got  up  and  said,  “My  creed  is 
simple:  drain  the  land  but  not  the  In¬ 
dians.”  My  creed  is  simple:  “Bring  the 
expanding  agricultural  plant  under  con¬ 
trol,  but  do  not  try  to  break  every 
farmer  while  you  are  doing  it.” 

I  think  the  soil  bank  will  work  well. 
I  think  the  control  of  surpluses  will  work 
well.  I  did  not  vote  for  the  two-price 
system  offered  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am  not 
hostile  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  bill. 
Let  the  farmers  choose  whether  they 
want  it.  The  able  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  asked  for  a  two-price  system  on 
rice.  I  held  hearings  on  that  particular 
subject.  I  did  not  think  it  was  perfect, 
but  it  is  in  the  bill,  and  I  am  glad  it 
is  in  the  bill.  We  shall  have  fine  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  bill.  Those  conferees  will 
largely  be  against  some  of  the  things  I 
have  stood  for.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
faith  that  a  pretty  good  law  will  emerge. 

I  should  say  that  if  we  have  done  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  making  a  move  toward 
control  of  our  surpluses  by  the  soil  bank, 
as  it  is  now  amended,  and  by  trying  to 
bring  our  expanding  agricultural  plant 
under  control,  it  is  a  good  thing. 

We  now  move  to  a  conference  with  the 
House.  I  have  great  faith  that  what  will 
come  out  of  conference  will  be  something 
worthwhile  for  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
to  whom  we  are  all  grateful  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  he  offered,  along  with  our 
colleague  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  in  the  spirit  which  has  been 
so  well  set  and  established  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  bill  has  provisions  in  it  as  to  which 
men  of  different  persuasions  can  dis¬ 
agree.  I  very  much  would  like  to  have 
had  rigid  90  percent  support  scheduled. 
We  fought  for  such  a  proposal,  but  the 
decision  of  the  majority  has  been  clearly 
registered. 

In  the  bill  there  are  many  important 
features  that  represent  progress  in  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation.  The  features  of  the 
soil  bank  should  not  be  underestimated, 
particularly  the  feature  known  as  the 
conservation  reserve.  It  contains  one  of 
the  great  conservation  features  for  re¬ 
forestation  and  for  tending  to  the  land, 
the  great  heritage  of  the  American 
people. 

The  acreage-reserve  section  can  help 
in  the  utilization  of  our  surpluses. 

Furthermore,  we  have  done  something 
for  a  segment  of  American  agricultural 
economy  that  has  been  greatly  pressed, 
the  dairy  producers  of  this  land.  The 
dairy  producers  include  some  of  the 
finest  citizens  in  America.  They  have 
made  great  investments;  they  are  intel- 
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ligent  farmers;  they  are  skilled  crafts¬ 
men,  so  to  speak,  in  their  line  of  work. 

There  are  also  amendments  in  the  bill 
relating  to  feed  grains  which  are  vital  to 
every  segment  of  American  agriculture. 
That  language  may  very  well  require 
clarification  and  some  pinpointing  in 
conference.  The  conference  commit¬ 
tee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  bill,  and 
that  conference  will  include  men  of  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view,  men  who  are  sea¬ 
soned  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  men  who  have  respect  for 
and  work  with  farm  bills  year  in  and 
year  out.  I  am  of  the  opinion  they  will 
do  a  good  job. 

I  emphasize  the  forestry  provisions  in 
the  bill.  It  will  benefit  America  in  years 
to  come.  Our  forests  are  one  of  our 
great  natural  resources.  We  have  had 
something  built  up  which  is  of  monu¬ 
mental  importance. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  about  the  two-price  system.  I 
did  not  support  it  in  committee.  How¬ 
ever,  I  thought  it  was  worthy  of  trial. 
We  now  have  two  commodities,  rice  and 
wheat,  as  to  which  we  can  try  the  two- 
price  structure,  if  the  farmers  so  will  it 
by  their  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Permit  me  to  say 
in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  leadership  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  hard  work  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  has  put  into  this  bill.  I 
know  of  the  work  he  has  been  going 
through.  I  heard  this  morning  on  tele¬ 
vision  that  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  had  gone  back  to 
Minnesota  this  weekend  so  he  could 
campaign.  I  want  the  Record  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  I  was  working  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  that  I  was 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  majority  leader,  that  I  was  working 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  that  I  was  working  with 
other  Senators,  in  an  effort  to  do  what? 
In  an  effort  to  improve  the  bill.  We  have 
dedicated  hours  and  hours  of  our  time 
and  energy  to  it,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
we  have  made  the  progress  we  have. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  bill  is 
perfect,  Mr.  President.  Man’s  work  is 
never  perfect,  and  never  will  be.  But  at 
least  the  bill  represents  intelligent,  con¬ 
sistent,  persevering  efforts  for  progress 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  my  friend 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  for 
his  work  and  his  courage;  and  I  am  also 
grateful  to  the  Senators  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  stood  with  him;  and 
that  includes  all  Senatoi-s  who  have  stood 
with  him  and  who  have  put  the  cause  of 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  above  party 
considerations. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  On  several  provisions  of 
the  bill,  we  disagreed.  But  I  wish  the 
Record  made  clear:  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  held  his  position  con¬ 
sistently,  and  has  fought  for  it;  and 


many  times  he  has  fought  for  it  to  vic¬ 
tory.  Certainly  he  has  given  us  great 
help  and  guidance.  I  particularly  thank 
him  for  the  help  given  us  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  adopted  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  action  on  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
no  Member  deserves  more  credit  than 
does  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  this  man,  who  has  given  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hours  of  ceaseless  energy,  time, 
and  dedication  in  trying,  first,  to  bring 
from  the  committee  a  good  agricultural 
bill,  and  who  has  managed  the  bill  while 
it  has  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Every  Senator,  regai’dless  of  his  opinion, 
owes  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship,  his  perseverance,  and  his  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  thank  Sen¬ 
ators  who  come  from  the  great,  ui'ban 
States  for  their  understanding  of  the 
farm  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  in  the  main  it  has  not  been 
easy  for  Senators  who  come  from  the 
great  urban  States  in  which  the  metro¬ 
politan  centers  are  located  to  go  along 
with  others  of  us  in  connection  with  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill;  but  they 
have  understood  the  intei'dependence  of 
our  economy.  They  have  understood 
the  relationship  existing  between  farm 
worker  and  industrial  worker,  between 
farm  and  city,  among  all  the  people  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill — not  that 
it  is  a  bill  which  I  personally  would  have 
written,  or  a  bill  about  which  I  can  agree 
in  every  detail;  but  it  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  measurably  improved;  and  let  me 
say  that  in  regard  to  the  perishable  com¬ 
modities  and  in  regard  to  the  storable 
commodities.  And  I  say  that  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  there 
have  been  written  into  the  bill  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  mean  improvement  for 
our  farmers  and  improvement  for  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  30 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  we  should  also  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
who,  although  he  may  not  have  agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
other  Senators,  certainly  worked  very 
hai'd  on  the  bill.  I,  for  one,  appreciate 


very  much  his  arduous,  sincere,  and 
highly  intelligent  efforts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  after  all  these  long,  weary  days, 
we  are  finally  approaching  the  final  vote 
on  the  farm  bill. 

It  has  been  a  hard  and  difficult  proc¬ 
ess.  It  has  been  a  debate  marked  by 
shifts  and  changes  that  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow.  All  of  us,  I  think,  will 
admit  the  measure  is  finally  a  product 
of  the  collective  judgment  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

There  is  little  point  in  recounting  the 
steps  we  have  taken.  I  doubt  whether 
any  of  us  are  completely  satisfied  with 
the  measure.  But  we  now  have  to  make 
the  decision  of  whether  to  vote  for — 
or  against — the  measure  the  Senate  has 
produced. 

I  want  to  make  my  own  position  per¬ 
fectly  clear. 

There  was  a  period  when  I  seriously 
considered  casting  my  final  vote  against 
this  measure. 

It  does  not  contain  the  clear,  consist¬ 
ent  90  percent  philosophy  in  a  form 
which  I  believe  holds  forth  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  to  our  farm  problems. 

It  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department’s  philosophy  that 
the  solution  to  the  farm  problem  is  lower 
farm  income  and  the  philosophy  that  the 
solution  is  a  stable  farm  income. 

The  soil-bank  concept  is  sound  as  long- 
range  philosophy. 

I  have  decided  that  the  bill  has  been 
improved  to  a  point  where  I  can  vote  for 
it.  It  will  not  solve — or  even  partially 
solve — the  problems  before  us.  But  it 
will  make  a  bad  situation  less  bad. 

It  will  be  of  some  help  to  our  farmers; 
and  some  help  is  better  than  no  help  at 
all.  Furtheraioi'e,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
measure  ’can  be  improved  even  further  in 
confei'ence. 

If  constructive  alternatives  were  avail¬ 
able  to  me,  I  would  vote  to  take  those  al¬ 
ternatives.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  not  there. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  they  will  not  be 
there  until  there  is  a  drastic  shift  in  the 
composition  of  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  debate  has  accomplished 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  disputed:  It 
is  in  the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  holds  enormous  powers  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  America’s  farmers.  With 
those  powers  goes  an  unusual  degree  of 
ability  to  influence  legislation. 

Practically  every  victory  that  has  been 
won  for  the  farmer  in  this  bill  has  been 
equally  a  victory  against  the  Agriculture 
Department,  a  victoi'y  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  opposed.  Every  instance  in  which 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  yielded 
has  been  a  case  history  of  grudging  re¬ 
luctance  to  face  up  to  fanners’  problems. 

I  believe  the  Agi'iculture  Department  is 
sincei'e  in  its  theoi'y  that  farm  problems 
can  be  solved  by  lowering  farm  income 
and  permitting  mai’ginal  fanners  to  be 
driven  off  the  land.  But  sincerity  on  the 
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part  of  the  executioner  is  cold  comfort 
for  the  victim. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  must  come 
when  the  fanners  of  the  country  have 
an  Agriculture  Department  that  is 
sympathetic  to  their  problems. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  trail  for 
legislation  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
farmers.  But  the  real  solution  will  be 
found  in  changing  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  more  than  in  changing  the 
legislation. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  people  of 
America  themselves  must  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  into  their  own  hands ;  and  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  they  will  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  LMr. 
Aiken],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  who,  along  with  his  colleagues, 
worked  long  hours  and  very  diligently  in 
order  to  produce  satisfactory  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  subject. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son.  In  the  field  of  public  policy,  honor¬ 
able  men  may  differ  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  country  and  what  is  best  for  a 
segment  of  the  Nation.  But  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  come  to  know  Ezra  Ben¬ 
son.  He  is  a  man  of  high  courage.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  is  a  man 
of  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  agri¬ 
culture.  I  have  a  deep  conviction  that 
there  is  no  man  in  this  country  who  wants 
to  help  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  economy  more  than  does  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Benson. 
In  this  I  believe  he  has  had  the  support 
of  his  Chief,  President  Eisenhower.  I 
believe  there  is  no  man  in  the  country 
who  is  more  anxious  than  he  to  work 
out  the  problems  of  American,  agricul¬ 
ture,  because  he  recognizes  that  when 
there  are  conditions  which  may  be  ad¬ 
verse  to  one  segment  of  the  economy,  in 
time,  they  are  bound  to  affect  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  economy.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  American  who 
believes  that  knowingly  or  willfully 
either  President  Eisenhower  or  Secretary 
Benson  would  do  anything  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  American  agriculture. 

We  have  had  a  great  debate.  It  has 
extended  over  a  period  of  many  weeks. 
Honest  men  have  come  to  different  con¬ 
clusions,  perhaps  based  on  the  same  set 
of  facts.  That  is  our  representative,  con¬ 
stitutional  process  at  work. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  from  the  con¬ 
ference  we  may  obtain  a  better  bill.  I 
think  no  man  needs  question  the  motives 
of  those  on  the  other  side,  either  in  the 
executive  branch  or  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

We  have  completed  our  work.  Now  we 
are  ready  to  vote. 

For  the  reasons  I  indicated  earlier,  I 
intend  to  support  the  bill,  in  the  hope 
that  the  conference  committee  will  work 
out  some  of  the  problems  which  I  believe 
all  of  us  recognize  need  to  be  worked  out 
in  this  measure. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives] 
is  absent  because  of  illness,  and,  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 93 


Aiken 

George 

McNamara 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Gore 

Monroney 

Barkley 

Green 

Morse 

Barrett 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bender 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Bennett 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Holland 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bridges  ■ 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Butler 

Jackson 

Potter 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Purtell 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Scott 

Clements 

Knowland 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

Laird 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Daniel 

■  Langer 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Long 

Symington 

Duff 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Thye 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Welker 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Wiley 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Williams 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Young 

NAYS — 2 

Bush  Flanders 

NOT  VOTING— 1  < 

Ives 

So  the  bill  (H.  R.  12)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into,  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3183)  will 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment,  request  a  conference  there¬ 
on  with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen¬ 
der,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Young 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
passed  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  EDUCATION — SPEECH  DE¬ 
LIVERED  BY  FORMER  SENATOR 
WILLIAM  BENTON.  OF  CONNECTI¬ 
CUT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
former  colleague  of  ours,  Hon.  William 


Benton,  recently  spent  some  time  in 
Russia  studying  the  educational  system 
of  the  Soviets.  Bill  Benson  is  an  observ¬ 
ant  and  intelligent  man.  His  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  Russian  system  furnisl 
us  with  material  worthy  of  our  bes 
thought,  if  we  are  seriously  concerned 
with  the  survival  of  our  free  democratic 
society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the/5peech 
carefully,  and  I  hope  they  will/then  be 
able  to  bury  their  differences/and  join 
forces  to  bring  about  some  iitfprovement 
in  our  educational  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  by  Mr.  Benton  Wprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  prjnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Education:  ^New  Challenge  to  the 
American  People 

(Address  by  HoiywVilliam  Benton,  publisher, 

Encyclopedia^ritannica,  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Jiigher  Education,  Chicago,  Ill., 

March  6,  L556) 

My  frien/s  and  fellow  politicians,  when,  as 
the  war  /rided,  Secretary  Byrnes  asked  me 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  he  told 
me  that  he  thought  my  early  years  in  ad¬ 
verting  should  prove  good  training  for  pol¬ 
itic^  I  assured  him  that  my  8  years  as  a 
payt-time  university  vice  president  were  far 
re  valuable  to  him — and  to  me.  I  told 
m  I  already  had  won  my  political  Ph.  D.  in 
rcampus  politics. 

I  shall  talk  to  you  tonight  about  a  critical 
political  problem  affecting  education  and  a 
critical  educational  problem  affecting  poli¬ 
tics.  Indeed,  this  problem  gravely  affects 
the  survival  of  our  country  and  our  civili¬ 
zation,  and  it  can  only  be  met  by  a  merger 
of  politicians  and  educators. 

We  are  met  here  at  a  moment  when  whole 
galaxies  of  educational  neglect  are  in  head- 
on  collision.  The  facts  and  figures  have 
been  in  the  newspapers — and  on  the  front 
pages.  They  have  been  featured  in  the  mag¬ 
azines.  They  have  even  been  discussed  on 
the  air.  Some  of  you  may  have  heard  that 
conferences  in  Washington  have  been  de- 
'nted  to  them.  But  they  have  not  broken 
through  the  crust  of  public  consciousness. 

"here  is  the  present  prospect  of  national 
actifcn  adequate  to  match  the  crisis?  I  fear 
I  caimot  even  assure  you  that  a  Democratic 
victor\next  November  would  secure  the  ac¬ 
tion  so\orgently  needed.  My  fears  and  fore¬ 
bodings  B&used  me  to  accept  this  invitation 
when  it  wVs  tendered  to  me,  so  that  I  might 
share  thenAwith  you.  If  I  am  to  be  a  Cas¬ 
sandra,  at  ll^st  I  want  companions  from 
among  you. 

You  here  torifeht  must  accept  partial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  country’s  unhappy  pre¬ 
dicament.  Education  is  the  field  which  you 
have  homesteaded  Vs  your  very  own.  The 
solutions  you  have  proposed  have  not  been 
drastic  enough,  boldV  enough,  imaginative 
enough.  You  have  beet  too  deeply  mired  in 
your  own  folklore.  All  \oo  often  your  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  geared  ml  somebody’s  guess 
as  to  what  the  Congress,  or\he  State  legisla¬ 
ture,  or  the  latest  commission  or  committee, 
or  your  own  board  of  trustee^,  would  stand 
for. 

I  commend  to  you  the  exampl^of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Murray,  of  the  Atomic  Entergy  Com¬ 
mission.  At  a  congressional  hearing  a  week 
ior  so  ago,  he  was  asking  for  a  mere  additional 
$5  billion.  Congressman  Cole  remained,  ’’I 
doubt  that  the  taxpayers  are  ready  to  gamble 
such  large  stakes.”  Mr.  Murray  repliedVTf 
they  knew  the  whole  story,  the  would."  TCie 
task  of  you  educators  Is  dramatically  to  ex 
pound  the  whole  story. 

More  important  than  any  failure  of  leader¬ 
ship  on  your  part  is  that  all  America  now 
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forest  properties., 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate  in  carrrojq^;  out  the 
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public . 

Water  conservation.. 
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Legislative  program. 
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8,16 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Rep*  Jones,  Xp«,  defended  House  Agriculture  Committee  against  allega¬ 
tions  of  dilatory  tactics  Xj  consideration  of  farm  bill.  Rep.  Johnson,  Wis,, 
criticized  flexible  price  support  of  dairy  products  and  cited  decline  in  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  producers'  gross  incomeX  Rep,  Gross  urged/acceleration  of  consideration  of 
farm  bill  and  soil  bank  proposals.  Rep.  Sikes  jrrged  increased  Federal-State  coopera¬ 
tion  in  forestry  programs.  Rep,  Fountain  criticized  this  Department's  actions  in 
CCC  cheese  purchase.  Sen,  Humphreys  aid  fapm  program  was  factor  in  Minnesota  primar 
election. 


SENATE 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM,  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "conferees  of  the  Senate  met  in 

executive  session  with  representatives  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  discuss  H.  R.  12,  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  It  was  announced  that  a  con¬ 
ference imeetiiigwilyMDeJiield^^ - - 

- - Men.  'HumphreVspoke  of  the  farm  program  as  being\a  factor  in  the  results 

of  the  Presidential  primary  election  in  Minnesota,  p,\775 

Sen,  Langur  inserted  several  resolutions  adopted  byNfche  Water  Users 
Irrigation  Conference  relative  to  the  sale  of  lands  within\irrigation  districts, 
minor  constzwiction  by  irrigation  districts,  increasing  the  sug ar  beet  quota, 
increasingacreage  allotments  for  small  farmers ,  and  expanding.the  noxious 
weed  prpgranu  p,  U718  \ 

2.  FORE^RY.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  withoutXamendment 

the^iollowing  bills:  p.  H719  \ 

H,  R.  37U,  to  authorize  the  adjustment  and  clarification  of  ownership  to 

'certain  lands  within  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  (S.  Rept,  1702), 

H.  R.  1855,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  (1)  require 
whenever  it  is  determined  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  that  satisfactory  co¬ 
operative  arrangements  be  made  before  any  research  is  undertaken  by  the  FoxeX 
Service )  (2)  establish  a  Forest  and  Range  Research  National  Advisory  Committee 
(3)  advance  funds  to  cooperatcrs  when  cooperative  research  work  will  be 


-2- 


rfcimulated  or  facilitated  by  so  doing;  and  (4)  pay  from  Forest  Service  research 
activities  funds  the  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  the  members  of  the 
Forest  and  Range  Research  National  Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  their 
attendance  at  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  performing  their  duties  (S. /Rept. 

1703 yn 


3.  WATER  COi^  'RVATIOiJ.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  H.  R.  7236,  to  amend  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  with  respect  to  water  conservation  practices  (S.  Rept. 

17QU).  p.  iib 


amendment  S,  1688, 
i  Act  (S.  Rept. 


5. 


4.  SEEDS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported 
to  prescribe  civile  penalties  for  violations  of  the  Federa 
1701).  p.  4719  \ 

PUBLIC  LvOS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee/reported  with  amendment 

S.  2246,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Wall,  5.  Dak. 
(S.Rept.  1700);  and  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  112,  to  release  reversionary 
right  to  improvements  on  ax-3~acre  tract  in  Orange-hurg  County,  S.  C.  (S.  Rept. 

1707).  p.  4719  \ 

\ 

COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Sen.  An^rson  was  excised  from  further  service  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  and  assigned  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  Sen.  Johnson  was  excused  'Iran  further  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  assigned  to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen.  Laird 
was  assigned  to  the  Post  Office  and  Service  Committee,  p*  4717 


( 


a 


7.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Morse  spoke  in  favor /6f  cbnd  explained  the  provisions  cf  a  bill 
(S.  3420)  he  recently  introduced  tp  expand  the  construction  of  forest  access 
roads,  and  inserted  the  text  of  the  bill  statements  relative  to  it.  p.  4756 

/  \ 

HOUSE 


8,  -f ARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Jones,  Mo. ,  defended  the  Agrih\LLture  Committee  and  the 

Democratic  Party  membership  against  allegations  of\dilatory  tactics  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  farm  bill.  A.  4783 

Rep.  Gross  urged  that  consideration  of  the  farm\ill,  including  the  soil 
bank  proposal,  be  accelerated,  even  foregoing  the  scheduled  Easter  recess. 
However,  Rep.  Jones  Contended  that  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  farm 
bill  as  soon  as  possible,  after  study  of  its  provisions. 4788 


9.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  ^Ffep,  Johnson,  Mis,,  criticized  the  operatiorNpf  flexible  price 
supports  as  contributing  to  the  alleged  decline  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
dairy  farmer./  p.  4783 


10,  FORESTRY.  Rfep.  Sikes  urged  increased  Federal-State  cooperation  in  \ree  planting 
activities,  forest  fire  control,  frrestrv  research,  and  forest  management.  He 
urged  that  obstacles  to  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  be  overccn^ as  soon 
as  possible,  p.  4788 


11,  oURP^OS  COMMODITIES.  Rep,  Fountain  criticized  this  Department's  actions  _ 

certain  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cheese  purchase  and  resale  activities 


March  and  April  1954  and  inserted  correspondence  between  this  Department  and 
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Cotton . Ill- 
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CONTENTS 
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House  sent  farm  bill^tb  conference.  House  subcommittee  0: 
ing  date  of  announcement  of  tobacco  marketing  quotas.  House" 
ported  bill  au#Tc>rizing  U.  S.  membership  in  OTC. 


d  reported  bill  amend- 
ommittee  ordered  re- 


1,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Reps.  Colley,  Poage,  Gathings,  Hope,  and  Andresen  were  appointed 
.  conferees  on  H.  R.  12,  the  farm  bill.  p.  1*989  (Senate  conferees  were  appointed 
on  Mar.  19.)  Reps.  Arends,  Miller,  Neb.,  and  Gross  questioned  Rep.  Cooley 
regarding  the  time  when  a  report  might  be  forthcoming,  but  Rep.  Cooley  urged  that 
temperate  consideration  be  taken  of  the  measure  and  said  it  would  require 

considerable  thought,  p.  1*990  ,  , 

Rep.  Deane  urged  that,  in  consideration  of  H.  R.  12,  there  should  be  some 

provision  for  the  adjustment  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  as 

affected  by  abnormal  weather  condit  .ons ,  p,  1*961* 

Rep.  Berry  recommended  that  Congress  forego  its  scheduled  Easter  recess 

until  farm  legislation  is  passed,  p.  1*985-  _ 

Rep.  Miller  said  conferees  should  complete  action  on  the  farm  bill  as 

soon  as  possible,  p.  1*986 

Rep.  Hoffman  criticized  Rep,  Cooley  for  stating  that  Secretary  Benson 
would  not  be  called  before  the  committee,  and  alleged  a  rather  close  tie  existed 
between  Rep.  Cooley  and  Mr.  W.  Reuther.  p.  1*986  Rep.  Holland  defended  Mr. 

Reuther  against  the  alleged  attacks  of  Rep.  Hoffman,  p.  .1*987 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  met  in  executive 
session  on  H.  R.  12  and  adopted  motions  expressing  its  sense  that  the  committee 
is  ooposed  to  a  compulsory  soil-bank  plan  and  that  the  proposed  limitation  on 
price  support  benefits  should  be  $>25*GOO.  p.  D290 
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2\LIV',?oTCCK  AND  MEATS.  Rep,  Jensen  inserted  the  text  of  several  spot  announce-^ 
nents  used  on  Station  KiA,  Shenandoah,  la.,  promoting  the  increased  consumpliioB 
of.  meat  and  dairy  products,  p.  U987 


3.  TOB^XCO.  The  Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  ordered l/iavor- 
ably  reoorted  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  9klh,  to  provide  for  the  amendment 
of  the 'time  for  announcement  of  tobacco  marketing  quotas  by  the  Secretary,  by 
providing  that  the  announcement  for  flue— cured  tobacco  should  be  December  1 
of  any  marketing  year  and  February  1  for  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  jp,  D290 


h. 


PERSONNEL.  Wth  Rouses  received  from  the  Civil  Service  Commiss/on  a  proposed 
bill  "to  amenck  the  Federal  employees ’  Group  Life  Insurance  key  of  199U ,  as 
amended,  to  proSd.de  nonoccupational  group  major  medical  expense  insurance 
for  Federal  emolpyees  and  their  dependents to  the  Poqt  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee^.  PP»  U89U,  9009 


9.  I'  FORMATION.  Passed Vith  amendments  H.  R.  8997,  to  exj/6nd  the  time  within 
which  the  commission  tray  report  on  the  plans  for  a  D.^/C.  Civic  Auditorium, 
p.  U988,  Ii-991 


( 


6,  MONOPOLIES.  Rep.  Patman  il 
Cooperatives  supporting  H, 
in  trade,  p.  9C06 


serted  a  statement  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
11,  to  prohibit  certain  price  discriminations 


7.  FOREIGN  TR-DE.  The  Ways  and  Re  dps  Committee'  ordered  reported  with  amendments 
H.  R.  999C,  to  authorize  U.  3.  meh^bership yn  the  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation,  p.  D291 


8.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Passed  as  reported  S,  VL16,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
provide  for  promotion  and  strengthening  of.  international  relations  through  cul* 
tural  and  athletic  exchanges  and/par ticipar^ on  in  international  fairs  and 
festivals,  p,  U9H 


9.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Passed  as  reodrted  S.  22l|6,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
lands  to  the  city  of  Virall,/o,  Dak.  p,  U917 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  112,  to  release  reversionary  right 
to  improvement  on  a  3-acre  tract  in  Orangeburg  County,  S,  Car.  This  bill  is 
now  ready  for  the  President,  p.  8929 


10.  SEEDS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1688,  to  prescribe  civil  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  p.  8917 


11.  FORESTRY,  Passed  vfithout  amendment  H,  R.  37U ,  to  authorize  >the  adjustment  and 
clarificationyof  owners  .ip  to  certain  lands  within  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest,  Calif,  This  bill  is  now  ready  for  the  Fiesident,  pp.'hpiS,  U923 
Passed/without  amendment  H.  R.  1899,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  advance  funds  to  cooperators  when  cooperative  forest  research 
work  wilt  be  stimulated  or  facilitated  by  so  doing.  This  bill  is  now  ready 
for  the/Pres  j  dent .  pp,  8923,  8928  (The  other  provisions  ment.ioned\n  Digests 
80  and' Si  were  not  in  the  bill  as  reported  and  passed  in  the  Senate.) 

.he  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Territories  ordei^d  re— 
^ed  to  the  lull  committee  S,  2917,  to  provide  for  releasing  from  escr) ^ 
certain  receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber  within  the  Tongass  National  Forest, 
Laska.  p.  D288 
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wd\Ud  be  Inconceivable  without  them. 
Thest  principles  are  not  incompatible  with 
great  material  prosperity.  On  the  contrary, 
unless  wfeyare  deeply  mistaken,  they  are  in- 
dispensabl&vto  it.  We  are  not  willing  to 
have  prosperKv,  however,  if  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  must  suflNcontempt  for  it,  or  lose  the 
rights  that  belonk  to  every  American  in  or 
der  that  we  may  enjoy  it.  The  price  is  too 
great. 

Here  is  a  great  body  V  our  Jewish  fellow 
citizens,  from  whom  have,  sprung  men  of 
genius  in  every  walk  of  our\aried  life,  men 
who  have  become  part  of  theSvery  stuff  of 
America,  who  have  conceived  itsVWeals  with 
singular  clearness  and  led  its  enterprise  with 
spirit  and  sagacity.  They  are  playin^ya  par¬ 
ticularly  conspicuous  part  in  buildins  up 
the  very  prosperity  of  which  our  Government 
has  so  great  a  stake  in  its  dealings  with  tm 
Russian  Government  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  men.  They  are  not  Jews  in  Amer¬ 
ica;  they  are  American  citizens.  In  this 
great  matter  with  which  we  deal  tonight, 
we  speak  for  them  as  for  representatives  and 
champions  of  principles  which  underlie  the 
very  structure  of  our  Government.  They 
have  suddenly  become  representatives  of  us 
all.  By  our  action  for  them  shall  be  tested 
our  sincerity,  our  genuineness,  the  reality 
of  principle  among  us. 

I  am  glad  this  question  has  been  thus 
brought  into  the  open.  There  is  here  a 
greater  stake  than  any  other  upon  which 
we  could  set  our  hearts.  Here  is  the  final 
test  of  our  ability  to  square  our  politics  with 
our  principles.  We  may  now  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  matching  our  professions  with 
handsome  performance.  We  are  not  here  to 
express  our  sympathy  with  our  Jewish  fellow 
citizens,  but  to  make  evident  our  sense  of 
identity  with  them.  This  is  not  their  cause; 
it  is  America’s.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  who 
love  justice  and  do  right. 

The  means  by  which  the  wrongs  we  copf- 
plain  of  may  be  set  right  are  pl'ain.  Tlfere 
is  no  hostility  in  what  we  do  towayfi  the 
Russian  Government.  No  man  vTi'o  takes 
counsel  of  principle  will  have  in  his  thought 
anything  but  purposes  of  peaceVThere  need 
be  for  us  in  this  great  matter  no  touch  of 
anger.  But  the  conquests  oppeace  are  based 
upon  mutual  respect.  Thtf  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  for  some  40  years  we  have 
observed  the  obligations  of  our  treaty  with 
Russia  and  she  hap' not.  That  can  go  on 
no  longer.  So  so/m  as  Russia  fully  under¬ 
stands  that  it  go  on  no  longer,  that  we 
must,  with  whatever  regret,  break  off  the 
intercourseJ<etween  our  people  and  our  mer¬ 
chants,  mfless  the  agreements  upon  which 
it  is  barred  can  be  observed  in  letter  and  in 
spiritp the  air  will  clear.  There  is  every 
reap5n  why  our  intercourse  should  be  main- 
ned  and  extended,  but  it  cannot  be  upon 


such  terms  as  at  present.  If  the  explicit 
provisions  of  our  present  agreement  cannot 
be  maintained,  we  must  reconsider  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  light  of  the  altered  circumstances 
and  see  upon  what  terms,  if  any,  of  mutual 
honor  our  intercourse  may  be  reestablished. 
We  have  advantages  to  offer  her  merchants, 
her  mine  owners,  her  manufacturers,  which 
her  Government  will  not  despise.  We  are 
not  suppliants.  We  come  with  gifts  in  our 
hands.  Her  statesmen  see  as  clearly  as  ours. 
An  intolerable  situation  will  be  remedied 
just  as  soon  as  Russia  is  convinced  that  for 
us  it  is,  indeed,  intolerable. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  for  bringing  this 
matter  so  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  New 
sYork  has  done  many,  many  fine  things 
nvthe  years  during  which  he  has  be 
a  nfenber  of  this  body,  but  I  know 
nothing  which,  in  my  opinion,  i/ finer 
or  greater  than  his  calling  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  the  dissemination 
against  the  sewish  people. 

I  might  adavMr.  Present,  that  it  is 
a  source  of  greaKpleasu^e  to  me  to  have 
the  Senator  from\Npw  York  so  force¬ 
fully,  brilliantly  ajacL  completely  bring 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  actionvthrough  the^tooper  com¬ 
mittee,  tq/ see  that  the  situation  is 
remediec 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  may  say  to  tfi\Sen- 
a tor/from  North  Dakota  that  thia  is 
nothing  new.  I  have  heard  of  the  cu 
riminations  for  some  time.  I  brought 
'them  to  the  attention  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  several  communications.  I 
wrote  to  them,  and  I  have  their  acknowl¬ 
edgments  ;  but  nothing  has  happened.  I 
have  received  in  reply  to  my  communi¬ 
cations  polite  notes,  expressing  interest 
in  general  terms,  but  also  making  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  State  Department 
was  not  going  to  do  anything  at  all. 

Also,  I  brought  the  matter  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  within  the  last  2 
or  3  weeks.  Again,  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened.  So  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to 
recall  it  to  the  attention  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  State  Department  here 
today,  in  the  hope  that  something  would 
be  done  to  restore  the  dignity  and  the 
rights  of  this  country  and  its  citizens. 
I  think  the  speech  delivered  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  1911  is  a  great  document. 


It  is  just  as  important  today  as  At  was 
45  years  ago.  I  sincerely  hctfe  that 
every  Member  of  Congress/and  also 
many  of  the  American  publfc  will  read 
ponder,  and  study  that  speech. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  NeVYTork  will  introduce  a 
resolution,  I  sh#ll  be  glad  to  co-sponsor 
it;  and  as  aphember  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign/Relations,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
bi  ing  topne  attention  of  the  committee 
the  correspondence  which  the  Senator 
from/New  York  has  had  with  the  State 
Department.  In  other  words,  I  shall  do 
lything  which  the  Senator  from  New 
rork  may  suggest,  in  order  to  get  the 
action  which  undoubtedly  is  neded  to 
make  certain  that  this  condition  is 
remedied. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  and  I  shall  certainly 
be  very  glad  to  consult  with  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  join  with  both 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  in  advocating 
this  policy? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.  M.  TOMOR¬ 
ROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  What  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
th&t  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10:3(Na.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  nmtion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o’clock  a  1^58  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  reces\the  recess  being,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  Marclr^J,  1956,  at  10:30  ’clock 
a.  m.  ♦ 

NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  revived  by  the 
Senate  March  26,  1956: 

United  Nations 

Stanley  C.  Allyn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  th^repre- 
sentative  of  the  United  States  of  Amerrai  to 
the  1  Ith  session  of  the  Economic  Commissi 
for  Europe  of  the  Economic  and  Socia 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


Houk  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12Vclock  noon. 

Father  George  P.  Gallop  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md„  offered  the  following  prayer : 

God  of  our  Father,  to  Thee\author  of 
liberty,  to  Thee  we  pray.  OnVthis  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  135th  anniversary  oi Greek 
independence,  we  ask  Thee,  Lord,  l\bless 
the  Greek  people.  Keep  alive  in  them 
the  love  of  liiberty  for  which  tl\ey 
bravely  fought  and  sacrificed.  Gra 
that  the  Greek  Nation  ever  may  be  o 
the  side  of  justice,  democracy,  and 
freedom. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  we  pray  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  this  land  of  ours,  on  which  Thou 
hast  bestowed  so  many  rich  blessings. 
Make  us  worthy  of  our  inheritance.  Let 
not  Thy  wrath  descend  upon  us.  Save 
us  from  new  ordeals  and  tribulations,  for 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are  shaking  the 
equilibrium  of  the  earth  and  heavy 
clouds  are  invading  the  tranquil  heavens 
of  peace. 

O  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  preserve  in 
harmony  those  who  govern  us.  Make 
them  vigilant  and  keep  them  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  spirit  of  sloth,  faintheart¬ 
edness,  lust  for  power,  and  idle  talk. 
Grant  them,  rather,  strength  to  do  Thy 
will,  wisdom  to  govern  well,  and  make 
them  worthy  laborers  of  Thy  kingdom, 
a  kingdom  of  love,  goodness,  justice; 
mercy,  and  peace. 

Lord  of  Love,  who  didst  command  the! 
disciples  to  pray  for  their  enemies  and* 
who  didst  pray  for  those  who  crucified 
Thee,  grant  that  we,  too,  may  forgive; 
those  who  hate  us  and  show  brotherly -■ 
love  to  those  who  maltreat  us.  Enlight¬ 
en  us,  through  the  light  of  Thy  truth J 
O  Lord,  and  guide  us  in  the  paths  of  Thy  | 
precepts.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

JlTie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
■fhursday,  March  22,  1956,  was  read  and 
approved. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  DEANE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  begin  the 
job  of  harmonizing  differences  between 
the  farm  bills,  H.  R.  12,  which  passed 
the  House  May  5,  1955,  and  S.  3183t 
which  passed  the  Senate  March  19,  1956. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  conferees  will  bring 
back  to  both  Houses  a  farm  bill  which 
will  be  most  effective  in  bringing  needed 
solutions  to  our  pressing  farm  problems. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
these  conferees  that  I  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  at  this  time  the  need 
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for  writing  into  the  new  farm  law  spe¬ 
cific  language  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  provision  for  adjust¬ 
ing  previous  acreage  yields  for  abnor¬ 
mal  weather  conditions  in  computing  the 
basis  for  production  under  the  proposed 
soil-bank  plan.  Under  the  soil-bank 
plan,  if  the  proposed  rental  rate  for 
price-supported  commodities  removed 
from  production  is  to  be  based  on  average 
production  over  the  years  1950-55,  coun¬ 
ties  in  those  States  which  have  been  hit 
by  hurricanes,  abnormal  freezes,  drought, 
and  other  abnormal  weather  conditions 
during  the  past  4  or  5  years  will  be  put 
at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  give  an  example  of  how  abnormal 
weather  conditions  have  reduced  cotton 
production  per  acre  in  one  of  the  counties 
of  my  congressional  district.  This 
county  is  Scotland  County,  N.  C.,  and  I 
cite  the  following  tables  to  show  cotton 
production  per  acre  in  that  county  for 
the  period  1944-49  as  compared  with  the 
period  1950-55: 

Cotton  acreage  production,  Scotland 
County,  N.  C. 

Pounds  lint 

Year:  per  acre 

1944  _  536 

1945  _  413 

1946  _  347 

1947  _ 307 

1948  _  378 

Average _ 396 

Average  at  15  cents  per  pound 

equals -  $59.  40 

1950. _ 210 

3951 -  349 

1952  -  266 

1953  _  220 

1954  _ 289 

Average _ 267 

Average  at  15  cents  per  pound 
equals - 40.  05 

Difference _ 129 

Difference  at  15  cents  per  pound 

equals -  19.  35 

I  am  advised  that  in  S.  3183  there  is 
a  provision  under  section  205  (a)  and 
under  section  207  (a)  granting  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  permission  to  set 
the  rates  of  annual  compensation  for 
payment  under  the  soil-bank  plan  and 
authorizing  him  to  determine  the  basis 
on  which  this  compensation  will  be  made 
for  participation  in  the  soil-bank  plan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
conferees  will  include  in  the  new  farm 
bill  a  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  stating  that  in  determining  the 
basis  of  compensation  for  participating 
in  the  soil-bank  plan,  low  acreage  yields 
due  to  abnormal  weather  conditions  in 
any  given  county  or  area  will  be  taken 


into  full  consideration.  Unless  such  a 
provision  is  included  in  the  new  farm 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
pay  scant  attention  to  the  real  handicap 
of  farmers  in  these  stricken  areas.  I 
see  no  reason  to  penalize  farmers  in 
these  stricken  areas.  We  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  assist  these  people  in 
catching  up  with  their  rightful  economic 
position  in  the  farm  picture. 

In  the  matter  of  computing  a  basis 
for  compensation  under  the  soil-bank 
plan,  I  respectfully  urge  the  conferees  on 
the  farm  bill  to  take  into  full  considera¬ 
tion  the  abnormal  weather  conditions  of 
farmers  in  stricken  areas  during  the 
past  5  years. 


IMRE  DE  CHOLNOKY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1240)  for  the 
relief  of  Imre  de  Cholnoky. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Imre 
de  Cholnoky  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien 
as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap¬ 
propriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
^ime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
id  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tfre  table. 

ALICE  DUCKETT 

Mr.  iTEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’sNlesk  the  bill  (H.  R.  1005)  for 
the  relief  ofSAlice  Duckett,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendSnent. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read tfoe  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Line  6,  strike  out  afkafter  "act”  down  to 
and  including  “available’  in  line  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wakconcurred 
in,  and  a  motion  to  reconsideKwas  laid 
on  the  table. 

JULIAN  LIZARDO  AND  O'] 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tltt 
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Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  4039)  for 
the  relief  of  Julian,  Dolores,  Jaime,  Den¬ 
nis,  Roldan,  and  Julian,  Jr.,  Lizardo, 
with  senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in.  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerfe.  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  Out  lines  3,  4,  and  5. 

Amend  the  title\o  as  to  read :  “An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Julian.  Dolores,  Roldan,  and 
Julian,  Jr.,  Lizardo.'' 


The  SPEAKER.  IsSthere  objection  to 
the  request. of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objectior 
The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in,  and  a  motion  to  refepnsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


THE 


PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE 
WEEK 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  gi$en 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  so  that  we  may  ascertain  from 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tomorrow  we 
will  call  up  House  Resolution  357,  a  res¬ 
olution  giving  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  certain 
powers  of  investigation  into  traffic  acci¬ 
dents.  Following  that  will  be  the  ad¬ 
journment  resolution  to  be  brought  up 
tomorrow,  a  resolution  adjourning  over 
the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  One  of  my  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania  wants  to  know  when 
he  might  expect  the  rule  to  be  brought 
up  which  has  been  granted  for  a  study 
of  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  not  asked  me.  I  assume  that  in 
matters  of  that  kind  Members  who  are 
interested  in  it  would  at  least  extend  the 
courtesy  to  the  leader  of  asking  him 
about  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  any 
intended  discourtesy  on  his  part. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh,  I  did  not  say 
“discourtesy,”  because  the  question  of 
discourtesy  would  be  on  my  part,  and, 
I  would  not  permit  anybody  to  thir 
that  I  would  consider  their  act  as  a 
courtesy. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  has  granted  a  rule,  and  <ne  was 
wondering  when  it  would  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  he/had  to  do 
was  to  come  and  speak  to  ine.  He  did 
not  have  to  bother  my  good  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  I  have  l/fot  heard  from 
him.  But,  in  the  lighyof  the  situation, 
I  think  it  will  come  up  after  the  Easter 
recess.  But  all  he/had  to  do  was  to 
manifest  a  little  interest  that  he  wanted 
the  bill  brought / p,  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Well,  he  probably 
thought  that/ when  the  Committee  on 
Rules  granted  a  rule  that  was  an  indica¬ 
tion  thatyft  would  soon  be  brought  up, 
and  he  yms  anxious  to  know  when. 

Mr. /McCORMACK.  My  friend  from 
Massachusetts  knows  that  that  does  not 
automatically  follow.  I  might  say  that 
s^me  of  my  Democratic  friends  from 
Pennsylvania  also  have  spoken  to  me 
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about  it. 

Easter. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  it.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
gentleman’s  own  commitments  were. 
Sometimes  a  Member’s  commitments  are 
such  that  he  does  not  want  a  bill  brought 
up  immediately.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]  appreciates 
the  situation,  as  he  is  the  leader  when 
his  party  is  in  control;  sometimes  a 
Member  does  not  want  a  bill  brought  up 
at  a  certain  particular  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  This  gentleman  does 
want  it  brought  up,  and  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  bring  it  up  right  after  Easter. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  whether  he  intends  to  ask  the 
House  to  go  over  from  Tuesday  to  Thurs¬ 
day? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  discuss  that  with  the  gentleman 
Tom  Massachusetts.  We  can  arrange 
t\at  in  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds. 

[r.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.\MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gent/- 
man  frqm  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  should 
like  to  ask'a  question  about  the  fa/m  bill. 
Will  that  be\before  us  by  the  Easter  re¬ 
cess  or  is  tha\  something  thajr will  have 
to  wait? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Th^t  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  inquiry .\  Does/the  gentleman 
want  me  to  make'  a  /speech  on  that? 
There  are  38  amenchhents  to  the  farm 
bill.  Who  knows  wJ-mK/he  farm  bill  is? 
Is  the  gentlemaiyprepared  to  vote  on 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate? 

Mi*.  MILLER/of  Nebraska  I  am  just 
wondering  if  Conferees  will  bk  appointed 
before  the  Easter  recess  or  after# 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an¬ 
swer  tha#f  they  will  be. 

Mr.  ,/lcCORMACK.  The  gentftgnan 
from /Nebraska  [Mr.  Miller]  may 
his  /inquiry,  but  those  matters  will 
ta/en  care  of. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  Speaker  has  al¬ 
ready  given  assurances  that  the  bill  will 
promptly  be  sent  to  conference. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]  ,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  party. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The 
Speaker  has  already  given  assurances 
that  conferees  will  be  appointed.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 


ike 


COMPETITIVE  LEADERSHIP  OF 
UNITED  STATES  AIRLINES 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  an  outstanding 
tribute  to  the  initiative  and  competitive 
leadership  of  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States  by  Sir  William  Hildred,  director 
general  of  the  International  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Association  with  headquarters  in 


Montreal.  IATA,  as  it  is  called  for  short, 
is  the  trade  organization  of  all  of  the 
world’s  certificated  lines,  with  member 
ship  open  to  any  airline  certificated/bv 
its  own  country.  Sir  William  was  a/wit- 
ness  before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
March  15.  In  the  course  of  explaining 
the  functions  of  his  organisation,  Sir 
William  pointed  out  that  thZe  had  been 
a  steady  decline  in  international  air  fares 
in  the  10  years  since  th/close  of  World 
War  II.  At  page  748 /f  the  transcript 
iiG  said,  i 


And  I  ascribe  the  Recline  shown  of  fares 
which  I  put  to  you  largely  to  the  initiative  of 
the  American,  carriers  who  occasionally  had 
to  be  extremely  n/rsuasive  with  some  of  their 
European  colleagues  who  were  less  equipped 
and  less  ventjfresome. 


And  again,  in  discussing  the  excellent 
low-fare/services  offered  by  the  United 
States/omestic  airlines,  Sir  William  de- 
clarec 


I/m  not  surprised,  sir,  that  you  get  this 
service.  It  is  a  magical  development  in  the 
ates.  There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere 
^(transcript,  p.  762). 


And  finally,  Sir  William,  in  discussing 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  air¬ 
lines  in  the  world,  added : 

They  lead  because  they  have  got  first-class 
men  and  they  are  progressive,  but  they  do 
not  try  to  dominate  (transcript,  p.  762). 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  remarks  coming 
from  an  Englishman  of  Sir  William  Hil- 
dred’s  stature  are,  I  submit,  the  highest 
sort  of  praise  for  our  United  States 
scheduled  air  carriers.  In  my  opinion, 
we  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  leading  role 
which  our  United  States  airlines  are 
playing  on  the  stage  of  world  aviation. 
They  ought  to  have  our  commendation 
for  keeping  fares  low  in  a  period  when 
prices  and  wages  are  rising.  They  ought 
to  have  our  praise  for  their  part  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  most  modern  type  of  transport 
planes. 

We,  in  Congress,  can  take  some  justifi¬ 
able  pride  in  the  sound  regulatory  pat¬ 
tern  which  we  enacted  in  1938  and  which 
has  resulted  in  the  intense  competition 
imong  the  airlines  which  has  brought 
LCh  tremendous  benefits  to  our  people. 


NO  EASTER  RECESS  UNLESS  ACTION 
IS  HAD  ON  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mi*.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  demand  that  there  be  no 
congressional  Easter  recess  unless  and 
until  the  farm  bill  has  been  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  has  been 
sent  to  the  President. 

There  is  nothing  to  come  before  Con¬ 
gress  this  session  that  is  as  important 
to  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation  as 
the  immediate  passage  of  this  legislation. 
By  fast  action,  the  differences  between 
the  two  Houses  could  be  resolved  prior 
to  the  Easter  recess.  If,  however,  these 
differences  are  not  resolved,  there  should 
be  no  congressional  recess. 

Spring  planting  time  is  rapidly  creep¬ 
ing  up  on  the  farmers  all  the  way  across 
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the  Nation.  Time  is  tremendously  im¬ 
portant.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I, 
too,  would  appreciate  a  10-day  “breather” 
from  our  labors  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
I  want  no  part  of  any  vacation  until  the 
farm  bill  is  passed  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  continued  high  level  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  Nation  rests  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  thriving  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy.  If  the  national  economy  is  to 
remain  at  its  present  level,  then  farm  in¬ 
come  and  the  farm  economy  must  be 
improved. 

There  are  features  of  the  farm  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  that  need  correct¬ 
ing,  but  we  will  never  correct  them  by 
taking  off  for  Florida  or  going  to  our 
home  States.  The  only  way  to  work  out 
these  differences  is  by  tightening  our 
belts  and  settling  down  to  hard,  solid 
work. 

The  economic  future  of  agriculture 
is  far  too  important  a  matter  to  be  used 
as  a  political  football.  For  the  good  of 
the  Nation,  for  the  good  of  agriculture, 
it  must  be  kept  on  a  nonpolitical,  nonsec- 
tional  basis.  The  economic  future  ofi 


from  our  example  and  turned  to  us  for 
help  in  the  1820’s  when  their  struggle 
for  independence  came  out  into  the  open. 
Greeks  remember  with  pride  the  words 
of  President  Madison  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  1822: 

The  name  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  and 
heart  with  the  greatest  and  noblest  senti¬ 
ments.  *  *  *  It  was  *  *  *  natural  for 
*  *  *  this  people  *  *  *  to  arouse  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  sympathy  everywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

With  our  encouragement  and  under 
the  leadership  of  men  like  Archbishop 
Germanos,  Alexander  Ipsilanti,  and 
Rigas  Fereos,  Greece  finally  gained  the 
independence  for  which  she  had  begun 
to  fight  in  1821.  She  then  rebuilt  the 
nation  based  on  the  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy  that  had  first  found  expression  in 
ancient  Greece.  As  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence  acknowledges  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  this  country  upon  God,  so 
ivthe  memorable  Greek  document  voices 
lese  inspiring  words: 

the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible 
TriMty,  the  Greek  nation,  wearied  by  the 
dreaujful  weight  of  Ottoman  oppression,  and 


serve  to  remind  us  that  the  battle  for 
freedom  must  be  carried  on  unceasingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  heritage  imposes 
stern  responsibilities.  I  am  sure  tha< 
Greeks  everywhere  do  not  wish  to  zest 
upon  the  laurels  of  a  rich  and  full jp&st. 
They  have  a  solemn  and  inspiring/trust. 
It  is  a  proud  consciousness  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  past  and  a  grave  challenge  to  help 
build  for  a  greater  tomorrow/ 


~  ~  “  II'vTf  r„  f  resolved  to  break  its  yoke,  though  at  the 

agriculture  is  also  fai  too  important  to  |  price  ojVthe  greatest  sacrifice,  proclaims  to¬ 
day  befong  God  and  man,  by  the  organ  of  it| ' 


be  rated  second  to  a  congressional  recess,  e 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  that  the  House  ; 
and  Senate  withhold  any  plans  for  an 
Easter  recess  until  the  farm  bill  is  * 
passed. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  GREEK  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marked  the  135th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  by  Greece  for 
independence  from  Ottoman  tyranny. 
On  that  day,  Greeks  all  over  the  world 
pay  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  who 
fought  for  freedom  and  reaffirm  their 
determination  to  retain  their  hard-won 
independence.  It  is  also  an  opportunity 
for  all  of  us  to  honor  this  great  nation 
which  has  made  such  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  civilization  as  we  ki^pw^ 
it  today  and  which  proudly  carries  on* 
that  heritage. 

Shelley  once  said: 

We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literati 
our  religion,  our  art,  all  have  their  root^  in 
Greece. 

He  was  right.  So  long  as  men  pay 
tribute  to  the  altars  of  learning/culture, 
and  civilization,  names  like  Solon  and 
Lycurgus,  Plato  and  Aristotl^/Pindar  and 
Homer,  Demosthenes  and*  Aeschylus — 
Greeks  all — will  be  held  high. 

The  torch  of  liberty  Lept  into  flame  in 
Athens.  From  that  tune  on  the  Hellenic 
tradition  has  taught/us  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  the  dignity  only  the  free  can 
enjoy.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
America  and  Greece  should  have  welded 
strong  bonds  yOf  mutual  understanding 
and  friends! 

We  may  yfell  recall  that  the  success  of 
the  American  Revolution  gave  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  sought  free¬ 
dom  am  independence  in  other  parts  of 
the  yforld.  Greek  patriots  took  heart 


lawful  representatives,  met  in  national 
sembly,  itsNindependence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  sons  and  daughters 
of  Greece  haw»  contributed  to  the/great¬ 
ness  of  our  Nation.  We  are  proud  of 
these  American  citizens  of  Greek  ances¬ 
try  who  have  transplanted  their  affec¬ 
tions  to  our  shores  surd  whoj  in  adopting 


life, 


ave  added  to 
enic  ideals  and 


the  American  way  o: 
it  the  rich  heritage  of 
culture. 

The  durability  of  the  'Greek  spirit  of 
independence  was  .never  subjected  to  a 
more  rigid  test  tjrfan  during  the  trying 
days  of  World  War  II.  The  tenacity  with 
which  the  G refries  resisted  th\  German 
invasion  was/not  wiped  out  wit\  defeat. 
Rather,  through  numerous  guerilla 
bands  and  other  means  of  resis^nce, 
they  continued  to  harass  the  invade: 

Witbr  the  end  of  the  occupation,  ^Jjd 
ai deer  by  a  helping  hand  from  the  Uni 
Stales,  Greece  began  a  new  life.  The1 
raffid  progress  made  by  Greece  in  the  last 

ecade  is  a  source  of  pride  and  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  people  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  place  of  Greece  in  the  community  of 
free  nations  is  now  secure.  Greece 
stands  today  as  1  nation,  1  language,  1 
people,  1  history,  1  greatness. 

The  principles  of  the  Greek  people 
have  inspired  mankind  through  the  cen¬ 
turies.  They  continue  to  do  so  today. 
While  paying  tribute  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  Greeks  to  our  present  way  of 
life,  let  us  also  rejoice  that  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Greece  are  strong  and  enduring. 
And  let  us  work  constantly  to  keep  them 
so. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  remember  that 
there  are  other  countries  less  fortunate 
than  the  United  States  and  Greece. 
There  are -still  those  who  are  not  free. 
Today,  as  in  the  days  when  the  people  of 
Greece  were  fighting  for  their  freedom,  it 
is  clear  that  to  deprive  one  people  of 
freedom  is  to  threaten  the  freedom  of  all 
people.  Greek  Independence  Day  should 
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(Mr.  HOFFMAN  at  Michigan  asked 
and  was  granted  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remains.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the/morning  paper  tells  us 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  [My  Cooley],  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  says  that  he 
is  not  going  to  ask  Mr.  Benson  to  come 
up  heye  before  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  and  talk  about  the  farm  bill  because 
heysays  Mr.  Benson  might  make  a  speech 
id  get  out  a  little  effective  propaganda, 
(n  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  his 
picture  taken  with  Mr.  Walter  Reuther, 
published  in  a  36-page  pamphlet — which 
was  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the 
CIO,  with  pictures  and  all — I  am  won¬ 
dering  whether  the  gentleman  intends 
to  the  ask  Mr.  Reuther,  the  farmer  and 
farm  expert,  to  come  up  here  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Secretary  as  he  does 
not  have  time  for  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Sure  ask  the  head  of  the 
CIO-UAW  to  come  up  and  tell  us  what 
the  farmer  needs — one  thing  certain,  the 
farmer  is  not  in  favor  of  permitting 
Reuther  to  charge  him  monthly  dues  for 
the  right  to  work  in  his  own  fields. 
Some  of  our  Detroit  friends  may  be  able 
to  tell  us.  Of  course,  I  understand  the 
committee  chairman  can  get  more  ex¬ 
plicit  political  orders  out  of  Reuther 
than  he  can  out  of  Benson.  But  that 
is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Benson  should  not 
have  the  right  of  petition.  Must  be  that 
there  is  some  fear  the  Secretary  might 
convince  not  only  some  members  of  the 
jublic  but  some  committee  members  as 
ill. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  this  time,  not  to  irri¬ 
tate  anyone  with  reference  to  the  farm 
bill,  but  I  do  have  engraved  upon  my 
memory  the  fact  that  a  sugar  bill  was 
passed  by  this  House  last  year,  and  by 
the  other  body  in  February,  and  con¬ 
ferees  were  not  appointed  until  just  a 
few  days  ago.  Now  I  understand  the 
conferees  have  permanently  adjourned. 
It  looks  as  if  the  men  who  plant  sugar 
beets  and  cane  for  sugar  will  have  to  go 
along  without  any  program. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  majority 
party,  that  controls  the  Congress,  to  ap¬ 
point  conferees.  I  did  have  some  appre¬ 
hension  about  when  conferees  would  be .. 
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appointed  for  the  agricultural  bill,  for  it 
is  an  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
hope  they  work  long  and  hard.  A  good 
farm  bill  is  a  must. 

I  plan  that  tomorrow,  unless  I  can  get 
some  assurance  that  the  conferees  will 
act,  to  object  to  the  Easter  recess  and  ask 
that  a  rollcall  be  held  upon  an  Easter 
recess.  The  conferees  may  complete 
their  work  and  we  can  get  some  action 
on  the  farm  bill.  If  it  is  apparent  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  together 
within  the  8  or  10  days  that  we  may  be 
absent  from  Washington,  I  might  recon¬ 
sider,  but  my  present  intention  would  be 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  upon  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  have  a  recess.  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  can  give  us  some  idea  as  to 
how  soon  a  conference  can  be  arranged. 
There  should  be  no  delay  such  as  we  have 
experienced  in  the  sugar  bill. 


apply  to  tomorrow.  I  get  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  point.  He  is  asking  if  there  is 
any  understanding  that  would  apply 
such  as  in  the  case  of  a  religious  holiday 
or  a  primary  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
No;  there  is  nothing  like  that  for  to¬ 
morrow. 


LABOR  AND  THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  sit  here  and  listen  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  make  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Mr.  Reuther.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Reuther  heads  a  large  labor  organi¬ 
zation.  He  has  been  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  that  organization.  For  the 
information  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  may  I  say  that  Mr.  Reuther 
is  just  as  interested  in  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem,  if  not  more  so,  than  Mr.  Benson. 

Labor  realizes  that  the  greatest  cus¬ 
tomer  it  has  is  the  farmer.  Labor  is 
cooperating  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  farmers.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for 
Mr.  Benson  to  talk  to  Mr.  Reuther  a 
little  bit  more.  Maybe  he  will  learn  a 
little  more  about  the  economics  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  how  labor  is  trying  to  do  all  it 
possibly  can  to  help  the  farmers  of 
America. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
page  A2561  of  the  Record  of  March  22 
appears  an  insertion  of  mine  of  a  news 
item  appearing  March  12  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  relating  to  our  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  Mr.  William  L.  Dawson,  together 
with  personal  remarks  of  my  own  of  the 
very  high  regard  I  have  for  Bill  Dawson. 

Through  a  mistake,  the  remarks  that 
I  made  as  a  part  of  the  insertion  carries 
the  name  of  Congressman  William  A. 
>awson  and,  of  course,  it  should  have 
:en  William  L.  Dawson.  I  might  say 
tfrat  our  friend.  Congressman  William  A. 
Davison,  very  kindly  called  this  to  my 
attention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  be  changed  so 
that  wherever  the  name  William  A. 
Dawson  appears,  it  will  appear  William y 
L.  DAWsoNSdnstead. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  xo 
the  request  V>f  the  gentleman  fyom 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


EAT  MORE  MEAT/ 


(Mr.  JENSEN  ask<?l 
permission  to  address 
minute  and  to  include  a  1 
station  KMA  at  Shenandoa' 


given 
for  1 


and:  was 
House 
ter  from  radio 
,  Iowa.) 


ROLLCALL  VOTE  ON  EASTER 
RECESS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  propound  a  question  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  [Mr.  McCormack!  ./is 
there  any  agreement  of  any  nature  winch 
would  preclude  a  rollcall  vote  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  friend  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  Member  to 
make  an  agreement  that  would  preclude 
a  rollcall.  Members  can  always  get  a 
rollcall  if  one-fifth  of  the  l/embers  pres¬ 
ent  support  such  a  reque 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not' by  understand¬ 
ing  that  a  rollcall  wynld  be  precluded 
today? 

Mr.  McCORMAC^f.  On  what? 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  any  legislation  that 
came  up;  for  r<|dsons  of  a  religious  ob¬ 
servance. 

Mr.  McCO&MACK.  Yes.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  refresh¬ 
ing  my  mhrfa.  It  is  a  religious  holiday  of 
those  of  me  Jewish  faith.  That  does  not 


Mr.  JENSEN.  My  Speaker,  radio 
station  KMA  of  Shenandoah\lowa,  has 
millions  of  regulaiylisteners  alHpver  the 
breadbasket  of  the  United  Scates  of 
America.  KMA/fs  telling  their  listeners 
many  times  eaen  day  about  the  value  of 
eating  meat  And  eggs,  and  of  drinking- 
milk  and  I/am  sure  it  will  have  goc 
effect  out  there.  Now  the  CongressionaI 
Record  is  sent  to  many  thousands  of 
newspa/ers,  radio  and  television  stations 
all  over  America,  and  they  could  render 
no  better  service  to  their  audiences  than, 
to  follow  KMA’s  lead,  to  acquaint  their 
ayraiences  with  the  benefits  of  eating  and 
l joying  these  most  delicious  health- 
'giving  foods.  I  shall  insert  here  a  sample 
of  KMA’s  spot  announcements  with  my 
compliments. 

The  letter  and  radio  announcements 
are  as  follows; 

KMA, 

Shenandoah,  Iowa,  March  15, 1956. 
Congressman  Ben  Jensen, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jensen  :  In  an  effort  to 
do  something  about  declining  prices  of  farm 
products,  radio  station  KMA  has  initiated  a 
campaign  of  its  own  to  promote  increased 
consumption  of  meats,  eggs,  poultry,  milk, 
etc. 

On  February  7  KMA  began  an  announce¬ 
ment  campaign  at  every  stationbreak  to  pro¬ 
mote  meat  eating  and  milk  drinking  on  the 
theory  that  as  consumption  rises,  prices  wiU 
be  improved.  And  as  consumption  rises, 
health  also  improves. 

Between  February  7  and  March  7  radio 
KMA  aired  a  total  of  819  short  promotion 
announcements,  an  average  of  almost  27 


per  day  (see  attached  sample).  This  promo* 
tion  is  continuing  as  a  public  service  to  * 

thp1nUltUfe+!ndUStry‘  Por  your  lnf°rmat 
the  population  within  KMA’s  one-half 

volt  primary  coverage  area  is  2,859  3"'' 

You  are  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
motion  of  farm  products.  To  help 
termining  our  future  plans,  we  w 
pleased  if  you  would  take  a  min 
a  special  effort  to  let  us 
evaluate  our  promotion. 

Sincerely. 

May  Broadc. 

Anthony 


ting  Co., 
Koelker, 
tation  Manager. 


more 


Copy  for  Chain/eak  Radio  Spots 

To  insure  your /good  health— eat 
meat. 

A  good  health'  insurance  tip— eat  more 
meat. 

Keep  your  children  happy  with  a  glass  of 
health-giving  milk  at  each  meal. 

Enjoy  ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast,  and 
wear  a  smile  all  day. 

Meat  i/ nutritious — eat  an  extra  pork  chop 
today.  /  ^ 

Sta/t  the  day  right — eat  bacon  with  your 
breakfast. 

for  a  happy  disposition — eat  a  steak  for 
iner  tonight. 

Enjoy  a  breakfast  delight  with  fresh  de¬ 
licious  eggs  produced  in  KMAland. 

Roast  beef  is  wonderful — fix  your  family  a 
luscious  roast  tonight. 

Nothing  beats  pork  chops  for  those  hungry 
school-going  children — try  some  today. 

Milk  not  only  makes  the  kids  healthy _ 

it’s  good  for  adults,  too. 

Try  lamb  chops  and  mint  sauce  for  dinner 
tonight. 

Bacon  and  eggs — ham  and  eggs — that’s  just 
the  ticket  for ’these  chilly  mornings. 

Meat  is  your  best  value  in  nutrition — stock 
up  today. 

Mi-.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  in  view  of  the  surplus  wheat 
and  corn,  bread  is  never  served  in  the 
House  restaurants  without  specially  or¬ 
dering  it? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Well  I  wish  some  one 
vcould  give  a  better  reason  than  I  have 
aeard.  I  am  told  that  some  fellow  got 
in,  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  restaurant 
and.  eating  an  awful  lot  of  bread  free 
gratis  They  tell  me  he  would  buy  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  cup  of  our  famous  bean 
soup  for  20  cents,  and  then  with  it  he 
would  eaka  loaf  or  more  of  bread.  I  am 
told  that  is  why  we  now  must  pay  for 
the  bread  we  eat  here  with  our  meals. 
That  is  theNpnly  answer  I  have  ever 
heard  to  your  Question.  Now,  if  you  had 
a  better  answer'd  will  be  glad  to  listen. 

The  SPEAKEr\  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa\as  expired. 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED  PROPERTY 

(Mr.  DIES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  'call  your 
attention  to  a  very  important  report 
which  has  been  released  by  the .  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations.  '  This 
report  is  an  inventory  and  an  appraisal 
of  all  properties  owned  by  the  Unite 
States  Government.  It  is  the  result  OX 
an  investigation  which  was  conducted  by 
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theScommittee  in  pursuant  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  introduced  by  me  on  January  5, 
1955.  \The  committee  will  now  continue 
its  invesfcgation  to  determine  the  pres¬ 
ent  reasonable  market  value  of  all  hold¬ 
ings  of  theSJJnited  States  Government. 
I  have  this  dhv  introduced  a  bill  requir¬ 
ing  the  Secretly  of  the  Treasury  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  our 'Government  as  assets 
the~ total  investments  in  personalty  and 
realty.  When  the  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee  completes  its  appraisal 
of  the  reasonable  market  value  of  the 
personalty  and  realty  owned  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  we  will  have  an  \ccurate  and 
clear  picture  of  the  financial  condition 
of  our  Government.  My  bilk  also  re¬ 
quires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
appraise  the  reasonable  market  value  of 
such  property  so  that  he  can  substitute 
this  value  for  the  total  investment  figure 
in  the  financial  statements  issued  by  tije 
the  Treasury.  Those  investments  wouis^ 
approximate  $208  billion.  The  present 
market  value  of  all  our  holdings  may  ex¬ 
ceed  that  amount. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  just  like  any  corporation 
or  private  concern,  should  include  in  its 
financial  statements  the  assets  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  investigate  the  loss  in  tax 
revenue  suffered  by  States  and  local 
units  because  of  the  tremendous  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
determine  a  long-range  policy  of  reim¬ 
bursements.  It  seems  to  be  that  if  we 
want  to  preserve  and  protect  States  and 
local  sovereignty,  we  must  do  something 
to  prevent  the  drying  up  of  their  sources 
of  revenue. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
extension  of  my  remarks  of  March  22 
printed  on  page  A2588,  in  the  third  full 
paragraph,  second  column,  the  word 
“sore”  appears.  In  my  typewritten  copy 
the  word  read  “sort.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  p ejT- 
manent  Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  front! Mas¬ 
sachusetts?  7 

There  was  no  objection.  / 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  day. 
The  gentleman  from''  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMillan]  is /recognized. 


EXTEND  TIME  FOR  REPORT  ON 
CIVIC  AUDITORIUM  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  pi  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,- 1  call  up  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8957)' to  extend  the  time  within  which 
the/ District  of  Columbia  Auditorium 
Commission  may  submit  its  report  and 
/ecommendations  with  respect  to  the 
.'civic  auditorium  to  be  constructed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that 
such  Commission  shall  continue  in  ex¬ 


istence  until  the  construction  of  such 
auditorium  has  been  completed,  and  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsection  (c)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act 
creating  a  Federal  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  construction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  civic  auditorium,  including 
an  Inaugural  Hall  of  Presidents  and  a  music, 
fine  arts,  and  mass  communications  cen¬ 
ter,”  approved  July  1,  1955  (Public  Law  128, 
84th  Cong.),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

“(4)  make  a  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  together  with  its  recom¬ 
mendations,  by  May  1,  1956;  and 
\  “(5)  after  the  submission  of  its  report 
and  recommendations,  continue  in  existence/ 
until  the  construction-  of  the  auditorium 
has  Been  completed  and  render  such  assist¬ 
ance  in.  the  establishment  thereof  as  it  d^ems 
advisable.”  / 

Sec.  2 .'Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  (Ur  of  the 
first  sectioh  of  such  act  are  eaeh^imended 
by  striking\ut  “civic  auditoriunf’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu,  thereof  “national  civic  audi¬ 
torium.”  V  /  v 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  toe  provisions  of 
section  3  of  such  V;t  approved  July  1,  1955, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  akmay  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes)^  such  act. 

Mr.  McMILLA^c  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this i/fegislatian  is  to  extend 
the  date  within'which  the  ^District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Auditorium  Commission  may  sub¬ 
mit  its  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stktes. 

Undej/Fublic  Law  128  of  the  84th  Con¬ 
gress, /he  Commission  was  requited  to 
makp'a  report  and  recommendations  to 
the/Congress  on  February  1,  1956.  The 
Commission  is  not  now  prepared  to  me 
/his  report,  and  it  is  believed  that  the* 
time  for  this  report  should  be  extended 
to  December  31,  1956,  in  order  that  the 
Commission  may  have  adequate  time  to 
prepare  adequate  recommendations  and 
reports  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
128  of  the  84th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  6, 
strike  out  “May  1,  1956”  and  insert  “Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1956;”. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCormack  as 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 

Strike  out  the  words  “December  31,  1956” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “January  31, 
1957”;  and 

Strike  out  paragraph  5,  page  2,  from  line 
8  to  line  11,  inclusive;  and 

Amend  the  title  by  striking  out  the  com¬ 
ma  after  the  phrase  “District  of  Columbia”, 
inserting  a  period,  and  striking  out  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  title. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  The  committee  ac¬ 
cepts  the  substitute  amendment. 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  a^& 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  otofer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectUm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fronVNorth 
Carolina?  7 

There  was  no  objection.  / 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Sneaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  an»  Fisheries,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  improved  a  report 
on  several  bills  dealing  with  matters  in 
the  Interior  Depar talent.  On  that  day 
I  asked  unanimous/Consent  to  have  until 
midnight  to  file  the  report. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  filing  the 
report  was  so/hat  we  could  get  a  letter 
from  the  Sec/etary  of  the  Interior  signed 
by  him  agreeing  to  certain  matters  in  the 
report.  / 

On  Thursday  morning  I  had  my  staff 
■  call  the  Assistant  Solicitor,  Mr.  Chaney, 
of  Ure  Department  of  the  Interior,  per¬ 
taining  to  this  letter.  We  were  advised 
yd at  Mr.  Chaney  was  at  the  Capitol.  We 
/asked  where  we  could  contact  him  at  the 
Capitol.  We  were  advised  that  he  was 
having  a  conference  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  .  On  that 
day  Mi-.  Hoffman  addressed  himself  to 
the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  that  day  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman] 
made  certain  remarks  on  the  floor  con¬ 
cerning  a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  con¬ 
cerning  the  report  that  was  signed 
unanimously  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  extended  debate  at  this  time 
concerning  the  matters  set  forth  in  this 
report.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  report 
was  based  upon  extremely  comprehen¬ 
sive  public  hearings  before  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  Invitations  were  sent  to 
every  possible  individual  or  association 
both  in  and  out  of  Government  that 
might  have  facts  bearing  on  the  subject 
before  the  committee. 

Our  principal  interest  revolved  about 
\the  merits  of  several  bills  which  had  been 
introduced  that  would  require  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  to  come  before 
the  \ongress  and  ask  for  special  legisla¬ 
tion  e'ach  time  any  wildlife  refuge  or  part 
thereorswas  to  be  disposed  of. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  story  in  fhe 
Washington  Post  was  not  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  in  several  respects.  For  example, 
it  is  not  trueias  the  story  says,  that  the 
committee  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  interior  to  give  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  60-day  notice  in  connection  with 
future  disposals.  The  facts  are  that  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  hearings  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Kay  met  with  the  ramiing  members  of 
the  Committee  on  M^chant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  The  hearings\had  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  some  legisla¬ 
tive  control  over  the  authoritjNto  impair 
the  value  of  wildlife  refuges,  particularly 
in  the  granting  of  oil  and  gas  leased 

There  were  three  possible  alternative 
methods  of  exercising  that  control.  Tdie 
first  was  that  encompassed  in  the  bilk 
under  consideration,  namely,  requiring^ 
special  legislation  each  time.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  to  enact  legislation  requiring 
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committee  approval  of  each  disposal,  a 
procedure  now  in  effect  with  respect  to 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  lands  by  the 
armed  services.  The  third  was  an  in¬ 
formal  arrangement  or  understanding 
between  the\Secretary  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  whereby  opportunity  to  review  and 
express  its  approval  or  disapproval  of 
disposal  action  would  be  given  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  McKay^ himself  enthusias¬ 
tically  adopted  the  latter  suggestion  and 
indicated  he  thought  such  a  procedure 
might  be  of  benefit  to,  all  concerned, 
including  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  As  to  the  number  of  leases 
granted  from  1920  to  August  1953,  as 
compared  to  the  increased.,  number 
granted  since  that  time,  neither,  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  in  the  Post  story  or,  those 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hoffman]  are  entirely  correct.  \For 
a  complete  discussion  of  this  phase \of 
the  matter,  I  most  sincerely  recomme: 
a  reading  of  the  report  itself. 

However,  very  briefly,  11  leases  were 
granted  on  wildlife  refuges  between  1920 
and  August  1953  as  against  60  between 
the  period  of  August  1953  and  December 
of  1955.  While  these  figures  relate  to 
wildlife  refuge  lands,  there  are  other 
lands  administered  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  which  are  available  for 
wildlife-conservation  purposes.  On 
these  lands  281  leases  were  granted  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1953  as  against  214  leases 
granted  between  1953  and  1955 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  hits 
alleged  that  certain  actions  of  the  c 
mittee  have  been  taken  without  proper 
authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  th£  gen 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Sneaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  be  permitted  to  proceed  /or  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there/objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objectio. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  must  remind  the 
gentleman  that  underjme  Legislative  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  ,1946  it  is  not  only 
proper  but  obligatory  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  carefully  scrutinize  administra¬ 
tive  actions  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte 
rior.  Then  agajtn,  under  House  Resolu 
tion  118  of  thy  84th  Congress  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marino'  and  Fisheries  Committee 
was  authorised  to  conduct  investigations 
into  the  op/ration  of  this  agency.  Un¬ 
der  these  ^authorities  can  it  be  argued 
with  any/ogic  whatsoever  that  it  is  not 
proper  fi6r  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  request  a  depart 
ment  to  withhold  action  on  a  question 
able  transaction  until  the  committee  has 
had/n  opportunity  to  review  the  matter? 
Or  Is  the  committee  to  be  forever  placed 
'the  hopeless  position  of  criticizing 
fter  the  fact  and  trying  to  lock  the  door 
If  ter  the  horse  has  been  stolen? 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  also 
seems  to  think  that  the  criticism  directed 
at  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
committee  report  was  influenced  in  some 
way  by  political  considerations.  Let  me 
assure  the  gentleman  and  Members  of 


this  body  that  politics  had  abso}(itely 
nothing  to  do  with  this  report  or  with  the 
conclusions  contained  therein.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  that  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  this  repopt  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  23  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  on  my  committee  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote ;  in  fact,  it  was/unanimous¬ 
ly  accepted  and  approved  by  all  those  at¬ 
tending  the  committee  onythat  day. 

I  have  referred  to  the /report  as  being 
critical  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
It  is  critical ;  there  is  no  denying  that.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  there  are  many 
administrative  deficiencies  and  almost 
unbelievable  situations  contained  in  the 
hearings  which  are?  not  referred  to  in  the 
report.  I  recommend,  therefore,  to  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  House  that  he 
read  the  hearings  and  judge  for  him¬ 
self  the  sufficiency  and  justification  for 
the  action  w/have  taken. 

If  the  Members  of  this  House  will  read 
this  repory  they  will  soon  learn  that  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
’isheries'  was  most  charitable  to  the  Sec¬ 
tary  of  the  Itnerior,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
lir^  Service,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  because  the  re¬ 
port/will  absolutely  show  that  there  was 
chaos  existing  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  \  Administrative  matters  were 
;ing  passed  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
jpartmenY  out  into  the  field  without 
rthe  Directorjknowing  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  ip  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendme 

Mr.  COOLEY.  A{r.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  12)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  price  supports 
for  basic  commodities  and  milk,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  and  agree  to  the  conference  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and,  of  course,  I 
am  not  going  to  object,  because  I  think 
this  bill  should  have  been  in  conference 
long  before  today,  and  I  am  glad  indeed 
that  it  is  finally  going  to  conference. 
With  spring  planting  at  hand,  time  has 
been,  and  is  of  the  essence.  There 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  unnecessary 
delay,  as  well  as  questionable  maneuver¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina;  that 
is,  if  he  feels  there  is  any  possibility  of 
his  conference  committee  bringing  back 
a  report  this  week. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
had  our  committee  in  session  all  morn¬ 
ing.  As  you  know,  this  bill  is  very  broad 
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and  comprehensive,  very  complex  and 
controversial.  I  have  requested  the  sub¬ 
committees,  of  which  we  have  many 
dealing  with  the  various  commodities 
to  meet  throughout  the  afternoon  and 
tonight  if  need  be,  and  through  tomor- 
o0!;  Je  ,are  going  to  conference  at 
2.30  this  afternoon  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  other  body  in  an  effort  to 
compose  differences. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  optimistic  enough 
to  say  that  there  is  even  a  possibility  of 
bringing  in  a  conference  report  to  the 
House  before  the  recess.  But  I  will  say 
that  each  member  of  our  committee  has 
agreed  to  forego  everything  else,  and  has 
cancelled  all  other  engagements  and  will 
remain  here  if  necessary  through  the 
entire  Easter  recess  in  order  to  have  a 
bill  ready  when  we  reconvene  after  the 
Easter  recess. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  that  information.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  make  another  statement  con¬ 
cerning  something  about  which  I  express 
some  fear.  With  respect  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
there  is  one  category  in  which  many  of 
us  are  interested,  namely,  the  basic  com¬ 
modity  of  corn.  I  am  wondering  if  some¬ 
how  there  could  be  additional  and 
pointed  interest  manifested  in  the  corn 
problem  when  the  conferees  meet.  As  I 
read  the  Senate  bill,  and  try  to  interpret 
some  of  the  amendments  to  the  bill  that 
have  been  adopted,  it  seems  to  me  that 
of  all  the  commodities  corn  sticks  out 
like  a  sore  thumb,  almost  without  any  of 
the  consideration  to  which  it  i*s  en¬ 
titled.  Certainly  those  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  not  in  any 
way  partisan  are  interested  in  real  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  what  can  be 
done  to  benefit  corn  as  well  as  cotton, 
as  well  as  wheat,  as  well  as  peanuts, 
and  other  commodities  affected  by 
amendments  inserted  in  the  other  body. 
I  should  like  to  make  this  very  sincere 
suggestion,  following  along  the  lines  of 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment,  that  the 
basic  acreage  of  corn  be  put  up  to  56 
million  acres.  If  that  can  be  done  I  think 
a  large  part  of  our  difficulties  might  be 
alleviated.  The  so-called  Daniels 
amendment  which  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
feed  grain  support  at  95  percent  of  the 
basic  price  should  be  summarily  rejected. 

I  appreciate  that  these  matters  are 
troublesome.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
approach  to  the  problem  in  the  other 
body  has  been  too  much  on  the  basis 
of  sectionalism  and  to  some  extent,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  basis  of  politics.  That  at¬ 
titude  or  approach  should  not  prevail  in 
the  conference  between  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees.  I  trust  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  as  well  as  the 
other  conferees  will  give  sincere  consid¬ 
eration  to  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
corn  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  reply  further,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  As  I  have  repeated 
this  many,  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  I  have  constantly  tried  to 
keep  partisan  politics  out  of  our  de¬ 
liberations.  I  know  that  my  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  l  Mr. 
Hope]’,  the  former  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee,  has  tried  to  do 
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the  same  thing.  I  can  say  further  that 
there  has  been  not  even  the  slightest  in¬ 
dication  that  politics  will  play  any  part 
in  our  deliberations  with  regard  to  this 
important  matter.  I  will  say  further 
that  I  know  of  the  gentleman’s  great  in¬ 
terest  in  agriculture  and  of  his  intense 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  corn  producers 
of  America.  At  my  suggestion,  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  corn,  of  our  committee, 
will  work  through  the  afternoon.  Tire 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simpson], 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harvey],  and  others  who  are  likewise  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  corn  will  be  work¬ 
ing  through  the  afternoon,  today  and  to¬ 
morrow.  I  am  sure  we  will  do  our  dead- 
level  best  to  bring  out  a  program  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  gentleman  and  his  con¬ 
stituents. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  statement  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man,  especially  with  regard  setting  aside 
political  considerations.  I  am  convinced 
that  agriculture,  regardless  of  any  polit¬ 
ical  implications  or  possible  conse¬ 
quences,  imaginary  or  real,  is  entitled  to 
the  best  consideration  that  Congress  can 
give  it.  It  is  far  above  the  question  of 
whether  you  or  I  or  anyone  else  comes 
back  to  the  Congress.  It  is  an  economic 
question  concerning  the  farmers  today, 
and  it  should  be  so  treated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ex¬ 
actly  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  commendable  that  we  are  going  to 
work  on  the  bill  quite  promptly.  The 
gentleman  knows  of  my  interest  in  sugar 
legislation  and  the  bill  that  was  passed 
last  year.  The  Senate  conferees  were 
appointed  in  February.  I  think  just  a 
few  days  ago  the  conferees  of  the  House 
were  appointed.  I  hear  from  the  grape¬ 
vine  that  they  had  1  or  2  meetings  and 
they  agreed  to  disagree.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  what  will  happen  to  that,  and  if  the 
agricultural  bill  might  come  to  the  same 
fate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  great  interest  in  the  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  and  of  his  interest  generally  in  the 
welfare  of  agriculture.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  always  been  very  friendly  to 
the  farmers  of  America. 

We  had  a  conference  scheduled  for  to¬ 
day  on  sugar,  but  because  of  the  great 
and  general  interest  in  it  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  urgency  for  overall  farm  legis¬ 
lation  we  did  call  off  the  sugar  confer¬ 
ence  which  was  scheduled  for  today.  We 
are  going  into  conference  on  the  overall 
farm  bill,  H.  R.  12,  and  the  very  minute 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  confer 
on  sugar  we  will.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  it  would  be  possible  before  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  conferences  on 
both  the  agricultural  bill  and  the  sugar 
legislation  might  be  completed  by  the 
1st  or  2d  of  April?  Is  the  gentleman 
that  optimistic? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  always  optimistic, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  but  I  would  not 
say  we  could  complete  both  these  major 
tasks  in  that  short  time. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Before  the 
gentleman  came  into  the  Chamber  there 
was  some  question  about  the  program 
for  this  week.  The  resolution  for  the 
Easter  recess  is  coming  up  tomorrow.  I 
said  I  was  going  to  resist,  if  possible  by  a 
rollcall,  any  adjournment  or  recess  if 
there  was  in  the  foreseeable  future  any 
possibility  that  we  might  have  an  agri¬ 
cultural  bill  before  us  before  we  come 
back  on  April  9. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  sugar  legislation 
does  not  expire  until  December  of  this 
year,  so  it  actually  is  not  as  urgent  as 
this  program  because  if  this  program  is 
going  to  do  anything  for  the  farmers  of 
America  this  year  we  must  act  as 
promptly  and  as  expeditiously  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  permit.  As  soon  as  the 
general  legislation  is  out  of  the  way,  I 
assure  the  gentleman,  we  will  start 
promptly  with  the  sugar  conference. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  After  the 
Easter  recess  it  is  possible  we  might  have 
a  bill  before  us,  early  in  April? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  two  programs,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  would  be  successful  in  resisting 
the  wishes  of  the  leadership  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman 
say  we  cannot  have  a  conference  report 
before  the  House  next  week? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  could 
see  the  analysis  which  has  been  prepared 
at  my  request  by  the  people  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  he  will  realize 
that  it  looks  like  a  Sears,  Roebuck  cata¬ 
log.  That  bill  was  actually  written  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body.  It  was  not 
written  in  the  normal  fashion  -in  the 
committee  room. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  per¬ 
fectly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
even  the  Congressman  from  the  corn¬ 
growing  area  have  not  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  give  the  matter  consideration,  as 
they  will  this  afternoon.  It  is  the  same 
in  respect  to  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities.  I  am  not  saying  we  will 
not  have  a  conference  report  but  I  prom¬ 
ise  the  gentleman  that  I  will  do  every¬ 
thing  within  my  power  to  agree  upon  a 
workable  bill  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  did  have  a  con¬ 
ference  report  before  the  House  next 
week,  the  House  would  not  be  in  session 
to  consider  it.  Time  is  of  the  essence 
out  our  way,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  that  the  State 
from  which  the  gentleman  comes  is  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  corn.  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  gentleman  on  his  great  and  vital 
and  constant  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  corn  producers  and  other  farmers  of 
the  country.  We  are  working  with  all 
the  speed  that  we  can  possibly  move. 
Our  committee  has  not  delayed  this  leg¬ 
islation  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  by  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and,  of  course,  I  shall 
not  object,  I  desire  to  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  and  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  who  have  expressed  some  ap¬ 
prehension  that  these  matters  may  be 
delayed.  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  bill 
of  this  importance  and  a  bill  as  intricate 
as  this  must  receive  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  conference.  You  cannot 
get  together  in  2  or  3  days  and  work  out 
the  details  of  a  bill  such  as  the  one  we 
have  before  us.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
bill.  It  has  many  complex  provisions. 
It  is  one  which  the  conferees  will  have 
to  have  some  idea  of  how  it  is  going 
to  be  interpreted  by  those  who  will  ad¬ 
minister  it.  We  will  do  well  if  we  take 
10  days  or  2  weeks  on  this  bill  rather 
than  2  or  3  days  in  trying  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement. 

One  more  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  .that  I 
want  to  mention  while  I  have  the  floor. 
There  was  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  relative  to  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  tomorrow  as  had  been  contem¬ 
plated.  That  article  was  so  written  that 
it  implied,  to  the  casual  reader  at  least 
that  I  had  been  critical  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary — which  is  certainly  not  the  case. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  yesterday  asked  me  if  I  would  have 
any  objection  to  withdrawing  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  Secretary  to  appear  tomor¬ 
row  so  that  we  could  proceed  more 
rapidly  with  the  conference.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  have  any  objection,  but  by  that 
I  certainly  did  not  mean  any  criticism 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  express  any  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  having  the  Secretary  appear 
before  the  committee.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  always  glad  to  have  him 
appear  before  the  committee.  I  think 
we  know  pretty  well  what  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  position  is,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
expedite  the  consideration  of  this  bill  if 
we  can  use  that  day  in  working  in  con¬ 
ference  instead  of  having  the  Secretary 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  glad  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  mentioned 
that.  I  want  to  say  to  the  House,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree,  that 
when  I  read  that  article  this  morning 
I  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  I  discussed  it  at  great 
length  and  explained  to  the  committee 
why  I  had  made  the  decision  that  I  did 
make  with  regard  to  the  Secretary’s  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  had  planned  to  come  to¬ 
morrow.  The  Senators  had  been  insist¬ 
ing  that  when  we  go  into  conference  we 
remain  in  conference.  So  I  asked  the 
Secretary  to  send  up  to  us  his  recom¬ 
mendations  in  writing  and  to  send  along 
with  those  recommendations  a  man  of 
his  own  choosing  and  we  could  then  re¬ 
view  the  Secretary’s  recommendations; 
I  have  indicated  my  willingness  to  have 
the  Secretary’s  representative  actually 
come  in  and  sit  with  the  conference 
committee.  I  did  see  in  the  paper  that 
the  Secretary  had  indicated  that  when 
he  came  before  our  committee  tomor¬ 
row  he  would  be  able  to  carry  on  a  little 
more  missionary  work.  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  it  is  a  little  late 
for  missionary  work  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Benson  who  has  been  extending  his  ac¬ 
tivities  throughout  the  country.  I  do 
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not  think  we  need  any  more  missionary 
work.  I  think  that  the  intelligent  Mem¬ 
bers — and  all  of  the  Members  on  our 
committee  are  intelligent — know  what 
the  facts  are.  I  am  sure  we  will  all 
apply  ourselves  diligently,  constantly, 
and  faithfully  to  the  work  before  us.  I 
did  not  insist  upon  the  Secretary  com¬ 
ing  tomorrow  for  the  reason  that  I 
thought,  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas,  agreed  with  me,  that 
we  could  more  profitably  spend  our  time 
conferring  in  formal  conference  with 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  might  say  that  it 
is  never  too  late  to  save  a  soul,  if  a  soul 
is  available — I  dd  not  know. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  all  of  our  souls 
have  already  been  saved. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  sets 
the  proper  tone.  We  must  realize  that 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  is  an 
entirely  different  bill  than  the  one  that 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  session. 
There  are  at  least.  38  amendments  which 
were  adopted  in  the  Senate,  far-reaching 
amendments  of  tremendous  import  to 
our  agricultural  community  and  to  the 
whole  Nation,  because  our  agricultural 
community  is  a  very  important  part  not 
only  of  our  national  economy,  but  also 
of  the  political — and  I  use  the  word 
“political”  not  in  a  party  sense  but  in 
a  national  sense,  and  as  part  of  the  social 
setup  of  our  country.  One  of  the  out¬ 
standing  commentators,  John  Harriman, 
terms  the  bill  as  follows : 

It  Is  probably  the  worst  constructed  piece 
of  legislation  since  mankind  hatched  its  laws 
dressed  in  skins  huddled  around  a  cave  fire. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  this] 
far-reaching  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
is  going  to  constitute  new  organic  law 
for  the  agricultural  community  of  our 
country,  yet  we  in  this  body  are  not 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  it,  a  very  significant 
thing.  We  have  got  to  rely  more  upon 
the  good  judgment  of  our  conferees. 

Everyone  admits  that  the  Senate  bill  ; 
is  in  such  shape  that  no  one  knows  what ; 
it  constitutes.  Everyone  is  dissatisfied! 
with  it. 

The  bill  is  going  to  be  written  in  con¬ 
ference.  The  stability  of  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  is  something  on  which  we  have 
got  to  rely. 

When  a  conference  report  has  been 
written  and  the  bill  comes  back  to  the  J 
House,  this  far-reaching  bill,  this  body 
is  not  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  it  and  consider  it  under  the  regu¬ 
lar  rules  of  the  House  where  amendments 
could  be  offered;  so  we  have  got  to  keep 
that  in  mind. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Kansas’ 
properly  approaches  this  matter  from 
the  angle  not  only  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  country:  calm  consideration,  pro¬ 
found  consideration,  but  also  from  the 
angle  of  the  best  interests  of  our  agri-l; 
cultural  community,  because  this  bill  is 
not  going  to  have  the  effective  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
and  Members  of  the  House;  it  is  really 
going  to  emanate  from  the  conference^ 


committee;  and  it  imposes  upon  the 
House  conferees  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  responsibilities  that  any  con¬ 
ferees  have  had  to  assume. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  do  appreciate 
his  observations,  realizing  that  all  the 
gentleman  has  said  is  accurate,  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  these  matters 
of  such  tremendous  importance.  That 
is  the  reason  I  called  my  committee  to¬ 
gether  this  morning — and  we  have  a  37- 
man  committee,  including  the  3  dele¬ 
gates — so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunioy 
to  express  their  views  to  us  and  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  chairman  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  members  of  this 
great  committee  in  an  effort  to  bring  out 
a  bill  that  we  can  hope  will  not  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
the  gentleman  said  that  the  bill  as  it 
came  back  from  the  Senate  was  like  a 
Sears-Roebuck  catalog. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  so  large. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  There 
are  a  lot  of  good  things  in  the  Sears-Roe¬ 
buck  catalog,  a  lot  of  bargains.  Are 
there  any  bargains  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes  and  no. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  says  “Yes”  and  “No.”  Which 
is  it,  “Yes”  or  “No?” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley,  Poage,  Gath- 
ings,  Hope,  and  August  H.  Andresen. 
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M:  kOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

Spea  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise.!  extend  my  remarks  and  to  pro- 
out  of  order. 

___e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  had  considerable  to  say  about  the 
action  of  his  committee  and  also  about 
what  was  said  by  the  Member  from 
Michigan,  your  servant,  last  week.  So 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding, 
I  am  not  finding  any  particular  fault 
with  his  committee.  I  have  plenty  to  do 
if  I  attend  to  my  own  committee  and  to 
my  own  committee  work. 

What  I  was  commenting  on  last  week 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  an  article  dealing  with  what 
the  committee  report  showed,  and  if  I 
am  not  correct  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
correct  me.  My  understanding  was  that 
there  had  been  brought  before  it  this 
committee  a  report.  The  minority 
members  found  some  fault  with  it  and  it 
was  subsequently  rewritten.  Am  I  right? 


Mr.  BONNER. 


5aks 


_  Now  the  gentleiftan 

may  speak  on  his  amenV 


The  report  was  slight- 


The  gentleman  is 
very  versatile  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Am> 
right  about  that? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  sr 
on  all  subjects. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan./ Never 
mind  that.  I  asked  the  gentleman  a 
question.  If  he  wants  to  answer  it  all 
right. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Did  you/ever  hear  of 
a  report  brought  before  a  committee  that 
was  not  revised  to  som/extent? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of-'  Michigan.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  heard  that.  I  have  known 
several  reports  to  be' adopted  as  written. 

I  am  not  critical/  All  I  am  asking  is 
if  there  was  a/report  brought  before 
the  committee  and  if  it  was  subsequently 
rewritten?  ' 

Mr.  BONNER, 
ly  changed 

Mr.  HUFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 
right. 

Mr/BONNER.  It  was  not  rewritten. 

My.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
thq/gentleman. 

r.  BONNER.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
!eman  something. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  just  used  10  minutes  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes? 

The  SPEAKER.  When  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  time  has  expired  he  may  offer  that 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I 
withdraw  it  and  I  withdraw  recognition 
of  anyone  else. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  I 
cannot  if  I  cannot  have  5  minutes  addi¬ 
tional. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  be  ex¬ 
tended  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection, 
r.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  an¬ 
swer  my  question  I  will  appreciate  it.  I 
do  not,  want  to  yield  so  that  he  can  go 
into  another  talk  until  I  have  spoken. 

Mr.  B<3NNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This  is 
my  understanding :  A  report  was  written 
by  the  staff  and,  was  brought  before  the 
committee.  Some  minority  members  ob¬ 
jected  to  some  phases  of  it,  and  later  it 
was  revised.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  report  was  re¬ 
vised.  Let  me  go  this> 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of 
have  8  minutes. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  is  a 
good  fellow.  Let  me  tell  him  this.  If 
he  will  read  the  hearings  and  this  report 
he  will  see  that  I  tried  to  be  asVair  and 
impartial  in  this  matter  as  I  coittd. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  \  am 
not  questioning  your  fairness;  I  am  mot 
questioning  your  accuracy;  just  yc 
reasoning. 


far. 

chigan.  I 
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I  offered  to  the  minor- 
ttie  committee  to  write 
they  cared  to  write  a 


Michigan.  The 
jational  commit- 
4ur  own  commit- 


of 


lichigan.  I 


Mr\  BONNER.  But  sometimes  gen¬ 
tlemenslike  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  would  raise  a  question  of  politics,  put 
a  politicalNissue  in  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Some¬ 
body  did?- 
Mr.  bonne: 
ity  the  staff  of 
such  report  if 
minority  report. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  >f 
gentleman  has  some 
teemen  on  that  staff, 
tee  had  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  BONNER.  No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN 
thought  you  did. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  Republicans  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  staff,  tn^  Dem¬ 
ocrats  appointed  a  member  of  the.staff. 
The  balance  of  the  staff  is  a  carryover 
from  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Ah 

right.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

What  happened  is  this :  My  comments 
were  based  upon  an  article  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  which  was  written  before 
your  report  came  out,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  report  will  show  this,  on  the  first 
report  that  came  in  from  the  committee 
staff. 

Mr.  BONNER.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 

right. 

Mr.  BONNER.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 

right.  I  accept  the  gentleman’s  state¬ 

ment.  But  this  I  know — when  the 
Thursday  morning’s  paper  came  out 
carrying  Unna’s  story  on  the  committee 
report,  I  called  the  committee  and  was 
advised,  by  the  individual  who  answered 
for  the  committee,  that  the  report  was 
not  available,  that  it  had  not  been 
adopted. 

Now,  if  I  am  in  error,  if  I  was  wrongly 
advised,  if  I  misunderstood,  I  stand 
corrected,  but  I  will  venture  this  state¬ 
ment — that  the  report  as  adopted  did  not 
carry  the  figures  given  in  the  newspaper 
report,  which  purported  to  carry  the 
figures  in  what  I  am  pleased  to  term  the 
first  report  which  came  to  the  committee, 
and  which  the  gentleman  has  now  said 
was  later  revised. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
himself  says,  if  I  understood  him  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  the  figures  carried  in  tl 
newspaper  story  on  the  report  were  n6t 
correct. 

Where  did  the  reporter  get  thenylf  he 
did  not  get  them  from  a  document  which 
was  submitted  to  the  committee? 

The  gentleman  said  himself/he  news¬ 
paper  figures  were  not  right,  then  he 
said  mine  were  not  right.  Twill  tell  you 
how  the  difference  comes'"  about.  They 
took  into  consideration,  'different  tracts 
of  land  on  which  the  leases  were  issued. 
Some  used  one  group/f  lands,  some  used 
another.  Nobody  i/accusing  the  chair¬ 
man  of  any  thing/ though  he  seems  to 
think  a  defense  of  something  is  required. 
Does  the  gentleman  remember  when  he 
got  housing  $or  my  boy  when  he  was  in 
the  Army?  /That  was  a  wonderful  thing. 
I  have  not  forgotten  that  kind  act:  I 
love  the  ^gentleman,  but  every  once  in  a 
while  they  go  off  on  a  tangent,  not  the 
committee  but  the  Washington  Post. 
Tha/  is  what  I  have  been  talking  about 
OY&t  the  years.  That  is  what  I  was  talk¬ 


ing  about  last  Thursday — see  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  page  4781 — that  and  the  committee’s 
apparent  assumption  that  might  formu¬ 
late  policy  for  the  Department. 

Mr.  BONNER.  If  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  about  the  Washington  Post,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  Post 
had  the  figures  all  wrong,  that  is  all. 
Some  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  hate  to  say 
this  because  it  is  a  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration,  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  did  not  know  what  they  were 
talking  about.  One  group  was  talking 
about  one  thing  and  another  group  about 
something  else.  The  gentleman  you  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  in  my  office,  but  he  was  not 
there  about  that  report.  Do  you  know 
what  he  was  there  for?  I  will  tell  you. 
Another  committee,  one  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittees  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  which  I  am  a  member,  had 
taken  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
task  on  its  political  witch  hunt.  I  had 
gentleman  drop  in  when  he  was  on 
ie  Hill  to  tell  me  about  something — 
wn^t  was  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the 
•tment. 

I  not  have  a  little  information, 
once  in'a  while  even  if  the  distinguished 
chairman,  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  nht  hear  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture?  I  Dhink  I  may  call  on  an  under¬ 
ling,  if  you  can  call  him  that,  for/a  little 
information  just  now  and  then — just 
once  in  a  long,  ftmg  time.  And,  if  they 
are  kind  enough  to  come  ir/ when  they 
are  up  here  to  see  some  of/the  majority 
Members,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  see  me.  That  is\al  there  was  to 
that. 

The  gentleman  frjah  No'kth  Carolina  is 
critical  because  lastThursday  I  suggested 
that  none  of  the  congression'al  commit¬ 
tees  had  any  authority  to  exacttfrom  any 
of  the  executive  departments  a'hpromise 
as  to  what  ,/hat  department  would  or 
would  not  dto  in  the  future.  Perhap^  my 
point  was/not  made  clear. 

Beyond  question,  the  authority  to  fal¬ 
low  the  Federal  dollar  to  ascertaii 
whether  it  is  wasted  or  efficiently  spent, 
whether  the  Federal  laws  are  adequate 
to,/ implement  congressional  intentions, 
is  vested  in  the  committees  of  the  House. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  that.  The 
point  I  was  trying  to  make,  the  point  I 
thought  I  made,  the  point  I  again  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  this — 
that,  if  congressional  committees  as  a 
group  are  to  impose  upon  the  executive 
departments,  their  agencies  and  admin¬ 
istrators,  the  duties  of  first  submitting 
to  a  congressional  committee  what  the 
administrator,  the  agency,  or  the  depart¬ 
ment  intends  to  do  with  reference  to  a 
particular  function,  then  surely  we  will 
be  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  does  not  mean 
that  a  congressional  committee  is  either 
charged  with  the  duty  or  has  the  author¬ 
ity  to  outline  a  system  of  administrative 
acts  to  be  performed  by  those  in  the  exec¬ 
utive  departments.  The  gentleman  ar¬ 
gued  that  any  other  course  than  the 
exercise  by  a  congressional  committee  of 
the  right  to  insist  that  the  excutive  de¬ 
partments  and  their  agencies  tell  just 
what  they  intend  to  do  would  be  but 
locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse 
was  stolen. 


That  illustration  has  some  semblance 
of  logic,  but  if  an  executive  department 
or  the  administrator  of  such  a  depart 
ment  is  at  the  mercy  of  congressio/al 
committees  and  cannot  function  ^rntil 
they  have  advised  some  committee/as  to 
just  what  action  is  contemplated  and 
received  its  approval  or  disapproval,  then 
surely  Congressional  committees  might 
just  as  well  attempt  to  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  executive, •'departments. 

Certainly  the  Congressman  enact  leg¬ 
islation  prohibiting  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  from  doing  this/that,  or  the  other, 
but  a  congressional/committee  has  no 
power  to  legislate./  nor  has  it,  in  my 
judgment,  any  power  to  insist  that  any 
branch  of  the  executive  department  first 
consult  it  before  performing  an  admin¬ 
istrative  acty 

No  such /authority  is  carried  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  cited  by  the  gentle¬ 
man,  n q/  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other 
statute 

Sin^,  the  Washington  Post  was  wrong. 
It  {fid  not  state  the  facts.  Now,  I  am 
so/ry  if  the  gentleman  is  disgrunteled 
dr  displeased.  Of  course,  the  majority 
/Members  approved  of  the  report.  They 
would  approve  anything  that  they  could, 
conscientiously,  and  we  may  assume 
that  the  report,  as  revised,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  put  it,  was  acceptable  to  the  minor¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
much  time  have  I  now?  I  only  have  4 
minutes.  Yet,  but  make  it  brief  please. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Did  the  gentleman 
read  over  the  report  or  the  hearings  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No. 
Why  should  I? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  should  read  those  things  before  he 
proceeds  further. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
not  talking  about  the  report  last 
Wednesday.  I  was  quoting  and  talking 
about  the  newspaper  story.  And,  I  wel¬ 
come  your  advice.  It  is  good,  and  if  I 
alk  about  the  report,  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  do,  I  will  read  it.  I  have  not 
this,  slightest  doubt  but  what  I  would 
be  a.  great  deal  better  Member  of  the 
Houskif  I  just  listened  to  some  on  your 
side,  but  my  folks  back  home  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  ofXall  you  say.  They  say,  “Don’t 
listen  to  those  birds.  They  will  lead  you 
astray.”  I  cold  you  I  was  basing  my  re¬ 
marks  on  thK  Washington  Post  article, 
and  the  gentlehaan  says  he  has  no  great 
objection  to  a  little  criticism  of  the  Post. 

Now,  as  to  the\charge  that  there  is 
politics  in  some  committee  investiga¬ 
tions — far  be  it  fromyme  to  make  such 
a  charge  any  more  clearly  than  I  have 
repeatedly,  even  since  the  Chudoff  com¬ 
mittee  started  out.  Buk  let  me  read 
from  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee’s  letter  of  March  16,  1856,  a  letter 
written  to  a  Member  of  the  other  body: 

I  am  fearful  that  our  party  and  hs  nomi¬ 
nees  for  President,  Vice  President,  t\e  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  next  fall  may  be  ini 
weak  position  in  the  area  of  natura\re- 
sources — 

See,  no  politics — just  the  country’s 
welfare — but  now  we  are  getting  back  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior — 
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research  in  industrial  use  of  agricultural  products. 

HOUSE 


Gasoline, . ..2,12 vRbferenc**  service.  2'- 

sjCnformaticn . 23^  Research . ’  j  ]  ’  Yd 

Liy^stock . . . . . . ..^526  Social  security., .  .  tq 
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Poster  rates . .Iv..  .,32  Water  resources ...... .21^,29 
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FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states:  "Conferees  continued,  in  executive 
session,  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Senate  and  House-passed 
versions  of  H.  R.  12,  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  Following  today's  session, 
it  was  announced  that  the  conferees  had  agreed  to  (1)  adopt  9®  percent  of 
parity  for  1  year  for  basic  crops,  (2)  adopt  the  dual-parity  formula  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of 
parity  formulas,  with  submission  of  his  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  3® }  1957,  and  (3)  with  regard  to  the  proposedjsoil- 
bank  program,  strike  from  the  bill  limitations  of  $100,000  as  total  price 
support  to  be  received  by  any  one  person,  $25,00 ©  as  total  amount  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  any  one  person  on  acreage  programs,  and  $7 .509  as  total  amount  to 
be  received  by  any  one  person  on  conservation  reserves, 

"In  an  afternoon  session,  the  conferees  agreed  to  strike  out  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  passed,  by  the  Senate  providing  for  change  in  the  import 
quotas  for  extra-long  staple  cotton,  and  adopted  revised  language  directing 
the  sale  for  export  at  competitive  world  orices  CCC  stocks  of  such  cotton," 


P.  D297 

Rep.  Hoffman  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  consideration  of  H.  R,  12, 
the  farm  bill,  on  Thurs.  or  Fri.,  Mar,  29  or  30*  P«  5080 


•2- 


Rep,  Cooley,  Majority  Leader,  McCormack,  and  others  expressed  the  opinior 
tft^t  because  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  farm  bill,  the  conference  re¬ 
port  would  not  be  ready  until  after  the  Easter  recess,  p.  5086 


2.  TAXATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R..  8780,  to  provide  for  vne 
relief  of  farmers  from  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  .gasoline  used  on  the  fprm 
(H.  Kept A195>7).  pp.  5075,  5098 


3.  RECLA:  AT  I OF A  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  500,  to  authoriz4  the 

construction, 'Operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River  stprage  project 
(H,  Rept.  1950 jVpp.  5076,  5098).  Unanimous  consent  was  requested  for  the 
consideration  of  >the  conference  report,  aut  Rep.  Hiestand  objeomed  -(p.  5085). 


U.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  906u,  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill  for  1957  (H.  Rept.  1956).  jpp.  5C85 ,  5098 


5.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Rep.  Johnson,  .'is.,  alleged  that  the  sd-called  dairy  products 
surplus  was  not  inherited  this  Administration,  but  father  that  the  surplus 
had  increased  under  this  Administration,  p,  5079  / 


6.  ACCOUNT  Li'JG.  The  Executive  andNLegislative  Reorganization  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  prdered  reoerted/with  amendments  to  the  full 
committee  H.  R.  9593,  to  simplifyN^ccounting  apa  facilitate  the  payment  of 
obligations,  p.  D296 


7.  FRUITS.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  CoWerce  Committee  ordered  reported 
with  amendment  H.  R.  7732,  to  amend  thehFbod,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
regarding  artificial  coloring  of  oranges^Xp.  D296 


8.  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Harvey  and  others  urged  favorable  consideration  of  bills  pro¬ 
viding  for  research  in  the  industrial  uses  of  ^agricultural  products.  Rep. 
Harvey  spoke  specifically  in  favor"  of  his  bill,\H.  R.  10125.  P.  5091 


9.  FORESTRY.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  submitted  an  interim 
report,  11  Hews  print  Study - Newsprint  Outlook  for  19u^"  (H.  Rept.  1953).  P-  509* 

10.  STOCKPILING.  Both  Houses  received  from  ODM  the  report \ui  the  stockpiling 
program  for  July  1  to  December  31,  1955.  pp.  50lU,  5098s 


11.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  R/caived  from  the  S.  C.  Legislature  memorials  requesting 
legislation  for  cotton  acreage  allotments  for  the  small  farmers  in  S.  C. 

p.  5099 


SENATE 


12.  TAXES.  Agreeduo  the  conference  report  cn  H.  R.  8780,  to  relieve  farmers  from 
excise  taxes!  on  gasoline  and  special  fuels  used  on  the  farm  for  farming 
purposes, /The  report  resolved  a  substantive  difference  between  the  twH  Houses 
on  whether  a  custom  operator  who  used  gasoline  for  cultivating  the  soil  \nd 
raising/crops  was  entitled  to  the  gasoline  refund.  The  report  provides  that 
such  refunds  wall  be  payable  only  to  the  farmer  on  whose  farm  the  gasoline\s 
used/and  not  to  the  custom  operator,  p.  5071 


AR 


The  Appi-opriations  Committee  concluded  hearings  on  H,  R.  IOOOU 
he  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1956.  p.  D29U 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Conferees  reached\agreement  on  several  provisions  of  farm  bill.  Confer¬ 
ees  were  authorized  to  file  conference  report  or/farm  bill  during  Easter  recess. 
House  agreed  to  conference  report  xm  bill  to  relieve  farmers  of  excise  tax  on  gaso¬ 
line.  Beth  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on  Colorado  River  storage  bill.  Both 
Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  oiATreas/ry-Post  Office  appropriation  bill  for 
1957.  Sen.  Young  inserted  letter  to  Secretary  defending  dual-parity  formula.  Sen, 
Mundt  urged  Congress  stay  in  session  uniXl  farm  bill  is  approved.  Senate  passed 
trip  leasing  bill.  Rep,  Hill  insertec/statement  submitted  by  Secretary  to  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  farm  bill. 


3 


SENATE 


1.  TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  wfth  amendment  S.  898,  tX  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  exempt  fi/m  ICC  regulation  certain  trip  leasing,  on  return  from 
market,  of  trucks  used  to  carry  farm  products  to  market.  Agreed  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  amendments, /mich  modify  somewhat  the  coverage  of  the  bill.  Also  agreed 
to  an  amendment  by  Sen,  Magnuson  to  make  more  specific\the  definition  cf  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  which  the  bill  applies,  pp.  5l28,\^138,  5lU3 


2.  BARM  PROGRAM. 
‘  parity  fori 


Sen,  Young  inserted  a  letter  to  the  Secretary\def ending  the  dual- 
La,  and  urging  the  Department  to  make  an  immediate  study  and  report 


to  the  Co/gress  on  parity  formulas,  p,  5ll5 

Sent  Mundt  suggested  that  Congress  abandon  the  Easter  rece; 
session  until  the  farm  bill  is  approved,  and  discussed  this  with 

Senators ,  p ,  5ll5 


and  remain  in 
5veral  other 


PUBLIC  LANDS,  Received  from  the  Interior  Department  a  report  relating  X9  the 
Lthdrawals  of  public  lands  in  certain  cases j  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  p.  5102 
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VATER .  Received  a  Mass.  Legislature  resolution  urging  legislation  to  re 
:end  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  p.  5102 


5#  FORESTRY^.  Sen.  Morse  spoke  on  the  importance  of  forest  access  ^Pads,  and  in¬ 
serted  several  statements,,  including  a  Forest  Service  repor>s  relative  to  this 
and  other  aspects  of  our  natural  resources,  p,  5l53 


6.  REQLAHATICN.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Sub^oifimittee  on  Irrigation  and- 
Reclamation  ordered  reported  without  amendment  H,  R.  1603,  to  terminate  the 
prohibition  against  employment  of  MongoliarrlaLbor  in  the  construction  of  recla¬ 
mation  projects;  and  with  am^ratnent  S«  Ujl?>  authorizing  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Washoe  rep^amatarmi  project,  Nev.  and  Calif.;  S.-  1622,  ■; 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Intery>t^to  make  payment  for  certain  improvements 
located  on  certain  public  lands  den  Rapid  Valley  unit,  S,  Dak.,  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project;  and  S,  2206,  providihe  for  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Ainsworth  unit  of  the  J'Sfssouri  River  Basin,  project .  p.  D3C1 


7*  IRRIGATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcolaalbtee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  or depe'd  reported  without  amendment  K.  R.  o535j  specifying  con¬ 
ditions  for  Ip^ns  for-  the  construction  of  irrigation  disbs^bution  systems* 
p.  D301 


C 


3.  AD JO 
Mpnciay 

'Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  the  Faster  adjournment 


NT.  Agreed  to  adjourn  for  Easter  beginning.  Thursday,  Mardk.^29,  to 
,  April  9 3  1956,  Also  agreed  that  committees  may  submit  reporus^to  the 

P* 
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9#  FARM  FROGRAM.  The  ’’Daily  Digest”  states:  ’’Conferees  continued,  in  executive 
session,  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  ver¬ 
sions  of  H.  R,  12,  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  In  morning  and  afternoon  sessions, 
the  conferees  reached  the  following  agreements: 

”(l)  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  provisions  on  price  supports  on  cottonseed 
and  soybeans,  (2)  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  making  average  grade  the 
standard  grade  of  cotton  for  price-support  purposes,  (3)  Senate  receded  from 
its  amendment  requiring  that  certification  be  made  that  producers  receive  the  ( 
price  support  or  a  fair  price,  (h)  conferees  adopted  a  provision  authorizing 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  countries  to  regulate  imports  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  manufactured  products  therefrom,  (5)  conferees  adopted  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  Secret-arjr  of  Agriculture  shall  take  into  account  drought  years 
(or  natural  disaster  years)  in  determining  average  yield  for  making  payments 
under  the  acreage-reserve  program,  (6)  Senate  receded  from  its  provision  for 
reestablishment  of  historic  share  of  world  cotton  market,  (7)  House  accepted 
Senate  provision  extending  authority  for  surrender  and  re apportionment  of 
wheat  acreage  allotments  through  1957 >  (3)  House  accepted  Senate  provision 
providing  for  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  in  1957  and  3 
ar.d  (9)  House  accepted  Senate  provisions  providing  for  additional  national 
cotton  acreage  allotments  for  apportionment  to  small  farms. 

"The  conferees  continued  their  work  in  an  evening  session,  and  will  meet 
again  tomorrow,"  p.  D30U 

Rep,  Miller  urged  that  the  conferees  on  H.  R.  12,  the  farm  bill,  eliminate 
the  "political  hodge-podge  of  contradictor^  provisions”  in  order  that  the  bill 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  President,  p.  5l6o 

Rep,  Cooley  received  unanimous  consent  to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12,  the  farm  bill,  during  the  scheduled  Easter  recess.  He  further  suggested 
that  it  would  probably  not  be  called  up  for  consideration  before  Apr.  11. 

p.  5167 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Conferees  reaphed  agreement  on  severaKj'r ovision3  of  farm  bill.  House 
committee  reported  billyto  regulate  orange  coloring.  "Rouse  committee  reported  bill 
extending  defence  production  act. 


HOUSE 


1,  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  ’’Daily  Digest"  states:  "Conferees  continued  in  executive 
session  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Senate  and  House-passed  versions 
of  H.  R.  12,  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  Agreements  reached  today  would  (1) 
delete  the  section  providing  for  survey  of  meat  grading  systems  and  (2)  accept 
the  Senate  provisions  for  the  two-price  plan  for  wheat,  with  certain  modifications, 
"In  an  evening  session  on  Wednesday,  March  28,  the  conferees  agreed  (1) 
to  strike  from  the  bill  section  602,  price  reporting  cf  forest  products,  (2) 
to  House  provisions  for  appointment  of  a  surplus  disposal  administrator,  and 
(3)  to  Senate  section  providing  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  on  commodities 
shipped  abroad  for  needy  peoples. 

"The  conferees  continued  consideration  of  this  matter  in  an  evening 
session  and  will  meet  again  tomorrow."  p.  D310 

Rep.  Hyde  stated  that  high  rigid  price  supports  would  tend  to  encourage 
over  planting  and  result  in  a  deterioration  of  the  land  in  some  of  the  Western 
States  now  faced  with  dust  storms,  p.  52dO 


2.  TFrFWNS T  PR AUCTION.  The  Banking"  and"'  Currency  CTorrmittee. 
ment  H .  'cT  ext  e  nd  -t  ho_  Def  ease  Pr 


Reot^— — P7'  iRJ I 
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3. \RUiT,  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  am  ndment 
R.  7732)  providing  for  the  regulation  of  certain  color  additives  in  orangj 
( H\  Rent .  1962).  o/525U 

FcR''jV't  ‘',;1  IRS.  The  Government  Ooerations  Committee  issued  a  report,  S, 
Technical  Assistance  in  Latin  America"  (:!*  Rent,  196$).  p.  525U 

RepV  eader  cited  the  imoortance  of  the  technical  assistance  wor/  in 
Latin  America  and  discussed  the  benefits  which  mi^ht  be  derived  froq/ such  a 
program,  ps,  52hh. 

5.  ADJJ  R.TFD  untiQ.  on.,  Apr.  9»  o.  5253 

SF^’TS 

6.  TR  :S  ’ORT  Sen.  orse  s  oke  on  the  serious  effects  or  recurring  shortages 

of  boxcars,  and  criticized  CSC  policies  prohibiting  the  /r.ipment  of  grain  in 
trucks.  p.  5220 

7.  ?•'](.  i  ?Rc;R  .  Sen.  ors\  inserted  a  .  all  Street  Joufnal  article  claiming 
considerable  discontent  ol\  innesota  farmers  with  )me  oresent  farm  program. 

p.  5219 

8.  'FLOOD  C0LTR0L.  The  Public  .  orHcs  Subcommittee  An  Flood  Control  and  Rivers  and 
Harbors  concluded  hearings  on  s\  3272,  3273^/amd  2853,  bills  authorizing 
construction  of  flood  protection Projects .  /p,  D309 

9.  00  ITTCE  t  IGHj.:  /IfS.  Sen.  Symington  wa is  exc  >sed  from  further  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  '  orks  Committee  \pa  assigned  to  the  Agricult  re  and 
Forestry  Committee,  p„  5190 

10.  T:XATI0:'.  Sen.  Schoeppel  reviewed/the  history  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  property,  particularly  the  burdensome  effect  of  the  tax 
on  the  farmer,  p.  5209 

11.  FCRP  TRY.  Sen.  euberger  s  erne  in  o  'Position  to  S,  3hhh,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  Federal-State  Land  Study  ■'’ommiseions  to  undertake  studies 
and  investigations  of  lanjf  ownership  and  submit  r\commendations  for  the 
disposal  of  Federal  lands,  p.  5196 

12.  T ?R.  Received  a  ass.  Legislature  resolution  urgin\  legislation  to  revise 
and  extend  the  ate}/  "ollution  Control  Act,  p0  5190 

13.  vDJOURHFD  until  j/6n.,  April  9.  p»  5233 

ITF,  S  II!  •■■^P'NPTX 

1U.  F  R-  .  Reo.  ickersham  inserted  a  constituent's  letter\rgj.ng  the 

adoption  pi  90 5  of  parity  price  supports,  o.  A27o6 

Rey.  Bow  inserted  a  magazine  article  outlining  a  farm  progra^v  including 
feat  ;r^s  of  disaster  loans,  credit  extension,  research,  surplus  disposal, 
and  tariff  protection,  p.  A2766 


15*  ’’1l/CTRl!1ICA  Iv',  Rep.  Cannon  inserted  his  statement  and  correspondenc^Vfrom 
me  Comptroller  General  relative  to  the  expansion  of  TVA  facilities  through 
rthe  use  of  TVA  revenues,  o,  A2766 

50':  LTRY.  Sen.  orse  inserted  the  text  of  his  statement  urging  Federal  inspect¬ 
ion  of  poultry,  p.  A2769 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  receivecl\conference  report  on  favft  bill.  Both  Houses  received 
from  this  Department  draft  legislation  to  extend  e/ergency  loans  to  fanners  and 
stockmen.  Both  Houses  receiveck  from  this  Department  draft  legislation  to  amend 
CCC  Charter  Act  regarding  penalties  for  reconversion. 


HOUSE 


5  1.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Received  the  conference  report  on  H«  R,  12,  the  farm  bill 
(H.  Rept.  1986),  p.  5326  (See  outline  of  provisions  of 

the  conference  report,)  rr  uj 


Rep.  Cooley 
the  conference 
Rep.  Martin 
time  for  debate 


reque 
repi 

reque  ted 


Rep. 
the  farm 


led  and  received  unanimous  co 
t  on  the  farm  bill  should  be 
that  the  minority  be  given  at 

p.  5353 


ent  that  debate  on 
United  to  two  hours, 
least  one-half  the 


urged  favorable  consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
1  as  a  means  of  increasing  farm  income,  p,  5324s 


2.  WHEAT .  Xep,  Keating  spoke  in  favor  of  his  bill  H.  R.  9ti01,  to  e^mpt  from 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  those  farmers  who  raise  w\eat  for 
and  feed  purposes  on  their  own  farm,  p,  5323 

y  Received  from  the  New  York  Assembly  a  memorial  urging  legislation  ^ 
providing  for  the  removal  of  certain  Federal  restrictions  on  the  raising 
of  crops^f or  the  feeding  of  livestock,*  to  the  Agriculture  Committee 

P.  5359 
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3 .  \AFDS .  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Aspinall,  H,  R.  68l5,  providing 
)r  the  disposition  of  certain  Ian  's  3squired  under  Title  III  of  the 
B^ijkhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  p(  5352 

RVCLaINa^ION,  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R,  9132,  to  approve  the  Interior 
Department  report  on  the  Ainsworth  Unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
p.  5352N 

5,  RIPCORDS,  Parsed  over,  at  the  request  of  Rep,  Cunningham,  3.  23 6l/(  to  permit 

GSA  to  prescribe  policies  and  principles  (instead  of  merelv  developing 
standards,  as\provicled  in  existing  law)  to  be  followed  by  Government  depait- 
ments  and  agencies  in  connection  with  records  management,  a pro.  to  authorize 
GSA  to  direct  and  effect  the  transfer  to  the  National  Archives  of  any 
Federal  records  that  have  been  in  existence  for  over  50  /ears.  p.  5353 

6,  ELECTRIFICATION,  Reph.  Metcalf  cha  ged  that  certain  ain' defense  facilities 

under  construction  were  not  according  consideration  zo  the  bids  for 
facilities  offered  by  rViral  electric  and  telephone  /cooperatives .  p.  5355 

7,  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  Received  from  the  Attorney  General/draft  legislation  to 

establish  a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  the  ^wcecutive  department;  to 
the  Judiciarv  Committee,  p.A?357- 

8,  BAi  KING  AND  C  'RRENCY.  Bo' h  Houses  received/ from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

its  annual  report;  to  the  Banking\and  Cu/rencv  Committees,  pp,  $2*39,  5357 

9,  CONTRACTS,  Rece-  ved  from  the  Aria.  Y^dgislatore  a  memorial  urging  legis¬ 
lation  extending  the  Bacon-Bavis  Aci^f\to  the  Public  ’  drks  Committee, 
p.  ,8359 

10,  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  Hajorj/ty  LeaderVnnounced  the  following  schedule 
Dues.,  Apr.  10,  the  military  construction  o^ll,  and  tied , ,  Apr,  11,  the 
conference  on  the  farm  bill,/  p.  5359 

SENATE 


11.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM ,  Majority  Leader  Johnson  announced  that  H.R.  12,  the 
farm  bill,  will  be  taken  up  on  Wed,  if  the  House  adapts  the  conference 
report  by  that  time  / p ,  5259 

12,  FaRM  LOaNS.  Both/Houses  received  from  this  Department  proposed  legislation 

to  extend  the  a^hailabilitv  of  emergence  credit  to  farmers\and  stockmen;  to 
Senate  A-gricu^/ture  and  Forestrv-  Committee  and  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

pp.  5259,  53J 

13 o  CCC.  BotiyHouses  received  from  this  Department  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  CCC  Charter  Act  relating  to  conversion  so  as  to  make  it  apply 
to  offenses  committed  during  the  time  a  CCC  loan  is  held  by  a  lending 
agency;  to  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  and  House  Banking 
and/Currenc-^  Committee,  pp.  5259,  5357 

ill.  iEPS ASTER  L0A'TS.  Both  Houses  received  the  report  of  the  Small  Business 
.Administration  for  the  period  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1 955.  pp,  5259,  5357 


CUTL  IKE  OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  FARM  BILL 
(rrepared  in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel) 

TITLE  I  -  FRIGE  SUPPORT 

90$  f^p  Easic  C inmod.it ies .  (Sec.  1TL)  Provides  price  supp®rt  at  90$  »f  parity  fcr 

'•laolPff  T.-i-r  lOVi  *■  r  « 


Cotton3eed_and _ Soybeans ,  (Sec.  102)  Respective  support  levels  must  he  such  as 
will  cause  them  to  compete  ®n  equal  terms  ®n  the  market. 

Dairy  Products.  (Sec.  103)  Provides  support  at  ffnm  8§$  to  9^$  of  parity.  For 
marketing  year  ending  Parch  31,  1957,  support  price  of  manufacturing  milk  net  less 
than  S3. 25  per  o.vrt .  and  hut  ter  fat  not  less  than  58.6^. 

Parity  Formula.  (Sec,  104)  Provides  far  dual  parity  fcr  basics. 

Effective  Date.  (Sec.  105)  Title  I  is  effective  with  the  1956  crop. 

TITLE  II  -  SOIL  BANK  nCT 

acreage  Reserve  Program.  (Secs.  203-2b6)  Duration  of  program:  1956,  1957,  1958, 
and  1959.  Payments  authorized  for  reducing  preduct  ion  of  wheat,  ccttcn,  corn, 
peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and  feed  grains  (grain  sorghums,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
corn  outside  commercial  area).  Program  is  voluntary,  except  par ticipatian  in  soil 
bank  required  for  price  support  f$r  corn  and  feed  grains.  To  be  eligible  producer 
must  reduce  below  his  farm  acreage  allotment  or  base  acreage  establ  ished  f®r  corn 
and  feed  grains.  In  case  ®f  corn  the  t®tal  base  will  be  51,000,000  acres  for  1956, 
and  also  for  subsequent  years  if  farmers  in  referendum  vote  to  discontinue  acreage 
allotments  and  75$  to  90$  price  support;  ©therwise,  acreage  allotments  after  1557 
will  be  established  on  old  tasis,  Tn  cas^  ef  feed  grains  base  will  be  average 
planted  in  1953,  1954,  and  1955.  Producers  allowed  to  participate  in  1)56  program, 
even  though  1956  crop  already  planted,  ®r  planting  prevented  because  of  adverse 
weather.  Overall  limit  on  program  $750 ,000, 0C€>  per  year,  with  specified  maximum 
limits  for  each  commodity.  No  limit  on  amount  of  payment  t*'  individual  producers. 

Reservation  Reserve  Program.  (Secs.  207-213)  Secretary  is  authorized  ta  enter 
-.0  contracts  with  producers  for  a  minimum  period  of  3  years  and  a  maximum  period 
of  10  years  (15  years  in  the  case  of  tree  cover)  under  which  the  producer  would 
devote  a  designated  part  of  his  cropland  to  conserving  uses.  He  would  agree  not  t® 
harvest  any  crop  from  the  designated  acreage  and  not  to  pasture  it  for  a  specified 
peri  ad  except  under  certain  emergency  conditions.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  establishing  the  conservation  use  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  prr  dud  or  which  will  provide  a  fair  and 
reasonable  annual  return  for  the  land  diverted  to  conservation  uses.  Overall  limit 
on  program  of  ip450,9C0>0Cr*  per  year,  N©  limit  ®n  amount  ®f  payment  t®  individual 
producers „ 

General  Previsions.  (Secs.  215—227)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  any  payment 
under  soil  bank  program,  the  pr®ducer  must  comply  with  all  acreage  allotments  cr 
base  acreages,  except  feed  grain  base  acreage  f»r  1956.  Civil  penalties  imposed 
f«r  violation  of  prohibition  against  cropping  or  grazing.  Funds  #f  CGC  may  be  used 
f®r  carrying  out  program  until  July  1,  1957. 

TITLE  III  -  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

Pregram  of  Grderly  Liquidation.  (Sec.  3<7L)  Secretory  required  to  submit  to 
Congress  in  90  days  detailed  pragram  (l)  far  disposal  of  all  CCC  stocks  ,  » 


food  stamp  or  similar  plan,  and  (3)  for  strategic  stockpiling  of  agricultural 
products. 


Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton.  (Sec,  302)  Cotton  having  staple  length  of  l-ll/l6’(  or 
longer  would  he  included  within  import  quota  under  Section  22,  CCC  directed  to 
sell  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices  CCC  stocks  extra  length  staple  cotton. 

■agreements  Limiting  Imports.  (Sec.  3C3)  President  authorized  to  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  Governments  limiting  exports  to  U.  S.  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  or  pr ©ducts. 

Section  32.  (Sec.  3C4)  Authorizes  annual  appropriation  of  8500  million  for  Section 
32,  with  limitation  of  5c$  on  amount  of  such  funds  which  may  he  used  for  any  one 
commodity. 

Transfer  of  Bartered  Materials  tv  Supplemental  Stockpile.  (Sec.  305)  Provides  for 
transfer  to  supplemental  stockpile  established  hy  P.  L.  430  of  materials  acquired 
by  CCC  under  barter  pr  'gram  unless  such  materials  were  acquired  for  regular  stock¬ 
pile  or  other  purposes.  J 

Surplus  Disposal  Administrator,  (Sec,  306)  Authorizes  Secretary  to  appoint  Agri¬ 
cultural  Surplus  Disposal  Administrator, 

Ocean  Freight  on  Commodities  Donated  for  Foreign  Belief,  (Sec.  307)  Authorizes 
payment  s>f  ocean  freight  charges  on  commodities  donated  for  foreign  rfelief  under 
P.  L,  480  or  Section  4l6.  Limitation  on  expenditures  for  foreign  relief  increased 
from  83r'0  million  to  8500  million. 

Commission  on  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Commodities,  (Sec,  308)  5-memher 
bi-partisan  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  President,  established  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  f©r  increased  industrial  use  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Donations  to  Penal  Institutions.  (Sec.  3C9)  Authorizes  CCC  to  donate  commodities 
to  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  and  to  State  correct ienal  institu¬ 
tions  for  minors. 

■a 

Federal  Irrigation,  Drainage,  and  Flood  Control  Projects.  (Sec.  310)  Federal  farm'' 
benefits  restricted  for  3  years  for  crops  in  surplus  supply  grown  on  such  lands. 

Processing  of  Donated  Commodities.  (Sec.  311)  Authorizes  CCC  to  pay  processing 
ccsts  on  donated  commodities . 

TITLE  IV-  MARKETING  QJDTaS  AND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Extension  of  Surrender  and  Reapportionment .  (Sec.  4ci)  Extends  tc  1956  and  1957 
crops  of  wheat  provisions  whereby  wheat  producers  could  release  unused  p®rticn  cf 
allotment,  without  affecting  their  future  allotment. 

Cotton  Acreage  allotments  for  1957  and  1958.  (Sec.  402)  National  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  cotton  f®r  1957  and  1958  shall  not  be  less  than  1956  national  acreage 
allotmoit . 

Small  Farm  Allotments  for  Cotton.  (Sec.  403)  For  1957  and  1958  provides  ICO , 90C 
acres  to  establish  minimum  farm  allotments  for  cat ten  cf  4  acres  or  highest  acreage 
planted  on  farm  in  preceding  3  years,  whichever  is  smaller.  For  1956  unused 
allotted  acreage  in  State  may  be  used  f@r  such  purpose. 
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Kinimum  Allotments  fer  1?56  Rice  Crop.  (Sec.  4©4)  Pixvides  minimum  State  ri&e 
acreage  allotments  ftr  1956  equal  to  85%  ©f  aLlctraent  far  195-5. 

Increase  in  Peanut  Marketing  Penalties.  (Sec.  4o5)  Increases  marketing  penalty 
far  peanuts  fr®m  59%  to  7 5%  ®f  support  price. 

Collection  af  Peanut  Marketing  Penalties..  (Sec.  4«6)  Provides  f®r  6%  interest  ®n 
peanut  marketing  penalties  and  for  a  lien  t®  secure  the  penalties. 

Preservation  af  Unused  Acreage  ALLytments.  (Sec.  4$7)  During  the  period  1956  to 
1959  permits  pr?sducer  to  preserve  f®r  future  years  his  unused  acreage  allotments. 

Price  Support  and  Eligibility  Requirements  fsr  Corn  and  It  her  Peed  Grains.  (Sec. 
4^8)  as  a  condition  @f  eligibility  f«r  price  support  an  corn  far  1956,  producer 
required  (1)  to  put  acreage  in  soil  hank  equal  t®  15%  ®f  base  acreage  and  (2)  net 
ta  exceed  lease  acreage.  Referendum  would  "fee  held  t®  determine  whether  after  1956 
acreage  allatments  for  corn  shall  be  discontinued  and  price  support  made  available 
at  such  level  as  Secretary  determines  will  assist  producers  in  marketing  cem  in 
normal  channels  without  encouraging  uneconomic  production. 

Per  duration  acreage  reserve  program,  earn  ©utside  commercial  area  to  "be  sup¬ 
ported  at  85%  of  level  in  commercial  area  and  grain  sorghums,  tarley,  rye,  and  cats 
t®  lie  supported  at  5%  ®f  parity  less  than  c©rn  in  commercial  area.  As  a  condition 
of  eligibility  f©r  price  support  m  feed  grains  (includes  corn  outside  commercial 
area)  producer  required  (1)  to  put  acreage  in  sail  lank  equal  to  15%  df  feed  grain 
las e  acreage  and  (2)  not  exceed  85%  of  feed  grain  lase  acreage.  Producers  who  do 
not  meet  additional  requirements  »f  eligibility  would  he  entitled  to  level  sf 
support  otherwise  applicable. 

TITLE  Y  -  FRIGE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  FJR  WHEAT  AMD  RICE 

Domestic  Parity  Plan:  for  Wheat (Sec.  5x1)  Provides  for  domestic  parity  plan  for 
wheat.  Would  go  into  effect  upon  approval  by  2/3  v®te  in  referendum. 

Certificate  Plan  for  Rice.  (Sec.  5§l)  Provides  for  two-price  plan  far  rice  far 
1956  and  1957  crops. 


TIi&E  YI  -  FORESTRY  PROVISIONS 

Assistante  to  States.  (Sec.-  6©l)  Provides  fer  assistance  to  States  f®r  tree 
planting  and  reforestation. 
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84th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  f  Report 
2d  Session  f _  {  No.  1986 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 


April  6,  1956. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.  R.  12] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
price  supports  for  basic  commodities  and  milk,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956” . 

TITLE  I— PRICE  SUPPORT 

PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVELS  ON  BASIC  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  (d)  ( 6 )  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(6)  Except  as  provided  in  section  402,  the  level,  of  support  to  co- 
operators  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1956  crop 
of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  with  respect  to  which  producers  have 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas.” 

PRICE  SUPPORTS' — COTTONSEED  AND  SOYBEANS 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  203.  Whenever  the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  sup¬ 
ported  under  this  Act,  the  price  of  the  other  shall  be  supported  at  such 
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level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  on  the  market.” 

PRICE  SUPPORTS — MANUFACTURING  MILK 

Sec.  103.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Aqricultural  Act  of  194-9,  as  amended, ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
uThe  price  of  whole  milk  and  butterfat,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  at 
a  level  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor:  Provided,  That  for  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31,  1957,  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the 
price  of  butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $ 3.25  per  hundred¬ 
weight  and  58.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively.” 

PARITY  FORMULA 

Sec.  104.  Section  301  (a)  ( 1 )  (6)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (providing  for  a  dual  parity  formula) ,  is  amendedi 
by  striking  out  the  following:  “ ,  as  of  any  date  during  the  six-year  period' 
beginning  January  1 ,  1950,”.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough 
study  of  possible  methods  of  improving  the  parity  formula  and  report 
thereon,  with  specific  recommendations,  including  drafts  of  necessary 
legislation  to  carry  out  such  recommendations ,  to  Congress  not  later  than 
January  31,  1957. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  105.  This  title  shall  take  effect  with  the  1956  crojis. 

TITLE  II— SOIL  BANK  ACT 
Short  Title 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Soil  Bank  Act”. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  production  of  excessive 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  depresses  the  prices  and  income  of/ 
farm  families ;  constitutes  improper  land  use  and  brings  about  soil  erosion, K 
depletion  of  soil  fertility ,  and  too  rapid  release  of  water  from  lands  where 
it  falls,  thereby  adversely  affecting  the  national  welfare,  impairing  the 
productive  facilities  necessary  for  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  endangering  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
for  agricultural  and  nonag ricultural  use;  overtaxes  the  facilities  of  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  transportation;  congests  terminal  markets  and  handling 
and  processing  centers  in  the  flow  of  commodities  from  producers  to  con¬ 
sumers;  depresses  prices  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  disrupts  the 
orderly  marketing  of  commodities  in  such  commerce ;  and  otherwise 
affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  that  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the 
Nation  be  not  wasted  and  depleted  in  the  production  of  such  burdensome 
surpluses  and  that  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  be  protected  from  excessive  supplies.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  protect  and  in¬ 
crease  farm  income,  to  protect  the  national  soil,  water,  and  forest  and  wild- 
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life  resources  from  waste  and  depletion,  to  protect  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  from  the  burdens  and  obstructions  which  result  from  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  farm  land  for  the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  such  resources  and  an 
adequate,  balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  such  agricultural  commodities  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  purposes  of  this  title  programs  are  herein  authorized  to  assist 
farmers  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from  the  production  of  exces¬ 
sive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife  conservation.  The  activities  authorized 
under  this  title  are  supplementary  to  the  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  authorized  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as- 
amended,  and  together  with  such  acreage  allotments  and  marketing; 
quotas,  constitute  an  overall  program  to  prevent  excessive  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  from  burdening  and  obstructing  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

^  Subtitle  A • — Acreage  Reserve  Program 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  {hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “ Secretary")  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage  reserve  program 
for  the  1956,  1957 ,  1958,  and  1959  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn  produced 
in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  other  feed  grains  {corn  produced 
outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
rye  and  oats),  peanuts,  rice,  flue-cured  tobacco,  burley  tobacco,  Mary¬ 
land  tobacco,  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Virginia  sun- 
cured  tobacco,  cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51,  52,  54,  and  55,  and  Ohio 
cigar  filler  tobacco  types  J+2,  43,  and  44,  respectively  {hereinafter  referred 
to  as  “the  commodity”) ,  under  which  producers  shall  be  compensated 
for  reducing  their  acreages  of  the  commodity  below  their  farm  acreage 
allotments  or  their  farm  base  acreages,  whichever  may  be  applicable. 
To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation  the  producer  {1)  shall  reduce  his 
acreage  of  the  commodity  below  his  farm  acreage  allotment  or  farm  base 
I acreage ,  whichever  may  be  applicable,  within  such  limits  as  the  Secretary 
fmay  prescribe,  {2)  shall  specifically  designate  the  acreage  so  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  such  commodity  {hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“ reserve  acreage”),  and  {3)  shall  not  harvest  any  crop  from,  or  graze, 
the  reserve  acreage  unless  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for  grazing 
on  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary  tc  permit  grazing  thereon 
in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing. 
Reserve  acreage  of  a  commodity  may  include  acreage  whether  or  not 
planted  to  the  production  of  the  1956  crop  of  the  commodity  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  the  1956  crop  if  the 
crop  thereon,  if  any,  shall  be  plowed  under  or  otherwise  physically  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  soil,  or  clipped,  mowed,  or  cut  to  prevent  maturing  so 
that  the  reduction  in  acreage  of  the  commodity  below  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  occurs  within  21  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title,  or  by  such 
later  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  The  reserve  acreage  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  acreage  devoted  to  the  conservation  reserve  program 
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authorized  under  subtitle  B  of  this  title.  The  acreage  reserve  program 
may  include  such  terms  and  conditions ,  in  addition  to  those  specifically 
provided  for  herein ,  including  provisions  relating  to  control  of  noxious 
weeds  on  the  reserve  acreage,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  practical  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Before  any  producer  is  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  he  must  first  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Secretary,  which  contract,  in  addition  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  contain  provi¬ 
sions  by  which  such  producer  shall  agree: 

(i)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a 

violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time  such  producer  has 
control  of  the  farm  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantital  nature 
as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  payments 
or  grants  under  the  contract,  and  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all  pay¬ 
ments  and  grants  received  by  him  thereunder.  A 

(ii)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  r" 
violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment  adjust¬ 
ments,  forfeit  such  benefits,  and  make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States 
of  payments  and  benefits  received  by  him,  under  the  contract,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  ( 1 )  There  is  hereby  established  for  each  year  for  which  an  acreage 
reserve  program  is  in  effect  for  corn  a  total  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  proclaimed  under  section  327  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  of  fifty -orre"  million 
acres.  The  total  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  such  area 
on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  corn  in  such  counties  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  apportionment 
is  made  {plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous 
agricultural  adjustment,  conservation,  and  soil  bank  programs),  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  for  trends  in  acreage  during 
such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices:  Provided, 
That  any  downward  adjustment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices  shall  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  base  acreage  that  wouldd 
otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  county.  The  base  acreage  for  the  count ^ 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees,  among 
the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  corn  {planted 
and  diverted),  tillable  acreage  crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  and 
topography. 

{2)  This  subsection  {b)  shall  become  inoperative  after  1956  if  in  the 
referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  section  f08  {b),  producers  do  not  vote 
in  favor  of  the  program  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  such  section. 

(c)  For  each  year  in  which  an  acreage  reserve  program  will  be  in 
effect  for  corn,  a  farm  base  acreage  shall  be  established  for  feed  grains. 
For  1956,  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  such  farm  base  acreage 
for  feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm,  planted  to  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  for  the  three  years  1953,  195 j,  and  1955; 
and  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  such  farm  base  acreage 
for  feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  corn,  for  the  three  years  1953,  195 and 
1955.  For  1957  and  subsequent  years  in  which  an  acreage  reserve  pro- 
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gram  will  be  in  effect  for  corn,  there  is  hereby  established  a  total  base 
acreage  for  feed  grains  { corn  produced  outside  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats).  Such  total  base 
acreage  for  feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage  planted  to  such  feed 
grains  for  the  three  years  1058,  195 4,  and  1955,  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area.  The  total  base  acreage 
of  feed  grains  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  {planted  and  diverted)  in  such 
States  for  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  apportionment  is  made,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period.  The 
base  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  each  State,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed 
3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  by  this  subsection, 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains  {planted  and  diverted)  in  such  counties  for  the 
Jive  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
Apportionment  is  made,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions, 
for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil- 
conservation  practices:  Provided,  That  any  downward  adjustment  for 
the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices  shall  not  exceed  2  per  centum 
of  the  total  base  acreage  that  would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  county. 
The  base  acreage  for  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the 
basis  of  past  acreage  of  feed  grains  {planted  and  diverted) ,  tillable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography .  The  reserve  set 
aside  herein  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  feed  grains  have  not 
been  planted  for  any  of  the  crops  for  the  three  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  for  which  the  apportionment  is  made  {such  farms  are 
hereinafter  called  “new  feed  grain  farms”).  Producers  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  compensation  under  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  feed 
grains,  on  new  feed  grain  farms.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
section  214,  nnd  section  408  {d)  the  term,s  “plant”  or  “planted” ,  as  used 
with  respect  to  feed  grains,  other  than  corn,  shall  mean  plant  or  planted 
for  harvest  as  grain. 

^  EXTENT  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  204  ■  For  p  urposes  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  national  reserve  acreage  goal  for  the  1956,  1957,  1958, 
and  1959  crops  of  each  commodity  specified  in  section  203  {a).  The 
limits  within  which  individual  farms  may  participate  in  the  acreage 
reserve  program  shall  be  established  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  is  reasonably  calculated  to  achieve  the  national  reserve  acreage 
goal  and  give  producers  a  fair  and  equitable  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  reserve  program,  talcing  into  consideration  their  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  or  farm  base  acreages,  whichever  may  be  applicable,  the  supply  and 
demand  conditions  for  different  classes,  grades,  and  qualities  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

COMPENSATION  OF  PRODUCERS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  7 Producers  shall  be  compensated  for  participating  in  the 
acreage  reserve  program  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  in  accordance  with 
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regulations  'prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ( 1 )  in  cash  upon  presentation  by 
the  producer  or  by  any  holder  in  due  course  or  (2)  at  the  option  of  the 
producer  in  the  case  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  grains  and  upon 
presentation  by  him,  in  grains  ( such  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary 
at  such  levels  as  he  determines  will  not  materially  impair  the  market 
price  for  such  grain  yet  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  en¬ 
courage  acceptance  of  payment  in  grains  in  lieu  of  cash):  Provided, 
That  disposition  of  quantities  of  stocks  hereunder  in  any  one  year  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  such  quantities  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  what 
would  have  been  produced  for  marketing  during  such  marketing  year  on 
the  acreage  withheld  from  production  under  the  provisions  of  this  title: 
And  provided  further,  That  such  stocks  shall  not  be  released  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  normal  harvesting  season  for  the  particular  commodity  being 
released.  Compensation  under  this  section  shall  be  at  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  return  for  reducing  their  acreage  of  the  commodity ,  taking  into  con-\ 
sideration  the  loss  of  production  of  the  commodity  on  the  reserve  acreage, 
any  savings  in  cost  which  result  from  not  planting  the  commodity  on  the 
reserve  acreage,  and  the  incentive  necessary  to  achieve  the  reserve  acreage 
goal.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  adjustment  in  yields  for  drought, 
flood,  or  other  abnormal  conditions  in  estimating  the  loss  of  production 
for  purposes  of  establishing  rates  of  compensation.  The  rates  of  pay¬ 
ment  offered  under  this  section  shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  producers 
to  underplant  their  allotments  more  than  one  year.  Commodities  delivered 
to  producers  in  redemption  of  such  certificates  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
tender  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  price  support  program. 

(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any  producer  for  participating 
in  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  any  year  until  the  Secretary  has 
ascertained  that  such  producer  has  complied  with  the  acreage  reduction 
requirements  of  such  program  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  total  compensation  paid  producers  for  participating  in  the 
acreage  reserve  program  with  respect  to  any  year’s  crops  shall  not  exceed 
$ 750,000,000 ,  and  with  respect  to  any  commodity  for  any  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  shown  below:  Wheat,  $375,000,000;  cotton,  $300,000,- 
OOO;  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  $300,000,000;  other 
feed  grains,  $ 175,000,000 ;  peanuts,  $7 ,000, OOO ;  rice,  $ 23,000,000 ;  ana 9| 
tobacco,  $45,000,000.  The  total  amount  available  for  the  acreage  reserve 
program  for  any  year’s  crops  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  various 
commodities  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  required  to  achieve  the  reserve 
acreage  goal  for  each  commodity  established  under  section  20j. 

EFFECT  ON  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  QUOTAS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  the  future  establishment  of  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  or  base  acreages  under  this  title,  reserve  acreages  applicable 
to  any  commodity  shall  be  credited  to  the  State,  county,  and  farm  as 
though  such  acreage  had  actually  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
commodity . 

(b)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 6 )  of  Public  Law  74, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7  U.  S.  C.  1340  (6)),  and  sections  326  ( b ) 
and  356  (g)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1326  (b),  1356  (g)) ,  relating  to  reduction  of  the  storage 
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amounts  of  wheat  and  rice,  the  reserve  acreage  of  the  commodity  on  any 
farm  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat  acreage  or  rice  acreage,  as  the  case  may 
be,  on  the  farm. 

Subtitle  B — Conservation  Reserve  Program 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Secretary  is 
hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of  not  less  than  three 
years  with  producers  determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  contract 
period  of  the  farms  covered  by  the  contract  wherein  the  producer  shall  agree: 

(!)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the  contract  period  protective  vege¬ 
tative  cover  { including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and  trees),  water  storage 
facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses  on  a 
specifically  designated  acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the 
i  production  of  crops  ( including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and 
' clovers ,  which  do  not  require  annual  tillage). 

(2)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses,  or  allow  to  remain  idle, 
throughout  the  contract  period  an  acreage  of  the  remaining  land  on  the 
farm  which  is  not  less  than  the  acreage  normally  devoted  only  to  conserving 
crops  or  uses  or  normally  allowed  to  remain  idle  on  such  remaining 
acreage. 

(8)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acreage  established  in  protective 
vegetative  cover,  excepting  timber  {in  accordance  with  sound  forestry 
management)  and  wildlife  or  other  natural  products  of  such  acreage  which 
do  not  increase  supplies  of  feed  for  domestic  animals. 

{If)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  protective  vegetative  cover 
prior  to  January  1,  1959,  or  such  later  date  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
contract,  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  203  {a)  {3)  hereof; 
and  if  such  acreage  is  grazed  at  the  end  of  such  period,  to  graze  such 
acreage  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  covered  by  the  contract  in 
accordance  with  sound  pasture  management. 

{5)  Not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert  lands  on  the  farm  from  con¬ 
servation,  woods,  grazing,  or  other  use,  to  any  use  specified  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice  or  use  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
I  purposes  of  the  contract. 

{6)  {A)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time  such  producer  has 
control  of  the  farm  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial  nature 
as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  payments 
or  grants  under  the  contract,  and  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  and  grants  received  by  him  thereunder. 

{B)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment  adjustments, 
forfeit  such  benefits,  and  make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  benefits  received  by  him,  under  the  contract,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(7)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
desirable  and  includes  in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  including  provisions  relating  to  control  of  noxious  weeds. 

{b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  producer  the  Secretary  shall 
agree: 
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(1)  To  bear  such  part  oj  the  cost  ( including  labor)  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-, 
water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  on  the  designated  acreage  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  o'j  this 
title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  amount  per  acre  or  facility  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  county  or  area  in  which  the  farm  is  situated;  and 

(2)  To  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  term  oj  the 
contract  upon  determination  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  entitling  him  to  such  payment.  The  rate  or  rates  oj  the  annual 
payment  to  be  provided  for  in  the  contracts  shall  be  established  on  such 
basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  annual  return  on  the  land  established  in  qxrotective  vegetative 
cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest- 
conserving  uses,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  land  for  the 
production  of  commodities  customarily  grown  on  such  kind  of  land,  in  the 
county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash  rentals  for  similar  land  in  the 
county  or  area,  the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain  contracts  covering  suffi-  { 
dent  acreage  for  the  substantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate.  Such  rate  or  rates  may  be  determined  on  an  individual  farm 
basis,  a  county  or  area  basis,  or  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  program. 

(c)  In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be  covered  by  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  advertising  and  bid 
procedure  if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the  effective 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

(d)  A  contract  shall  not  be  terminated,  under  paragraph  (6)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  unless  the  nature  of  the  violation  is  such  as  to  defeat  or  sub¬ 
stantially  impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract.  Whenever  the  State 
committee  believes  that  there  has  been  a  violation  which  would  warrant 
termination  of  a  contract,  the  producer  shall  be  given  written  notice 
thereof  by  registered  mail  or  personal  service,  and  the  producer  shall,  if 
he  requests  such  an  opportunity  within  thirty  days  after  the,  delivery  or 
service  of  such  notice,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show  cause,  in  an 
informal  proceeding  before  the  county  committee  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  why  the  contract  should  not  be  terminated. 
If  the  producer  does  not  request  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the  I 
contract  should  not  be  terminated  within  such  thirty -day  period,  the 
determination  of  the  State  committee  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  If  the  producer  within 
such  thirty-day  period  requests  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the 
contract  should  not  be  terminated,  the  county  committee,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  proceeding,  shall  submit  a  report  including  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  to  the  State  committee  for  a,  determination,  on  the  basis  of  such 
report  and  such  other  information  as  is  available  to  the  State  committee, 
as  to  whether  there  has  been  a  violation  which  would  warrant  termination 
of  the  contract.  The  producer  shall  be  accorded  the  right,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to  appear  before  the  State 
committee  in  connection  with  the  State  committee's  determination  of  the 
issue.  The  producer  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  registered  mail  or 
personal  service  of  the  State  committee' s  determination.  If  the  producer 
feels  aggrieved  by  such  determination,  he  may  obtain  judicial  review  of 
such  determination  by  filing  a  complaint  with  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  covered  by  the  contract  is  located, 
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within  ninety  days  after  the  delivery  or  service  of  notice  of  such  determina¬ 
tion,  requesting  the  court  to  set  aside  such  determination.  Service  of 
process  in  such  action  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  rule  for 
service  of  process  upon  the  United  States  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  for  the  United  States  District  Courts.  The  copy  of  the  sum¬ 
mons  and  complaint  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  officer  or  agency  whose 
order  is  being  attacked  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  State  committee. 
The  action  in  the  United  States  district  court  shall  be  a  trial  de  novo  to 
determine  whether  there  has  been  a  violation  which  would  warrant  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  contract.  If  the  producer  does  not  seek  judicial  review  of  the 
State  committee’s  determination,  within  the  ninety-day  period  allowed 
therefor,  the  State  committee’s  determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 
The  terms  11  county  committee”  and  “ State  committee”  as  used  herein 
refer  to  the  county  and  State  committees  established  under  section  8  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  GOAL 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year  determine  and  announce  the  national  conservation  reserve  goal  for 
such  year.  Such  goal  shall  be  that  percentage  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  it  is  practicable  to  cover  by  contracts  during  such  year  of  the 
number  of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  ( 1 )  the  acreage  used  for  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  during  the  year  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  determination  is  made,  plus  any  acreage  then  in  the  acreage  or 
conservation  reserve  program  or  retired  from  production  as  a  result  of 
acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas,  exceeds  ( 2 )  the  acreage  needed 
during  the  year  for  which  such  determination  is  made  for  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  and  an 
adequate  allowance  for  carry-over.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  national 
conservation  acreage  goal  for  1956. 

(b)  In  distributing  the  national  acreage  goal  among  the  various  States 
and  major  crop  production  regions,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  regard  to 
the  respective  needs  of  the  various  States  and  regions  for  flood  control, 
drought  control,  and  other  conservation  benefits;  the  desires  of  producers 
in  particular  States  or  regions  to  participate  in  the  conservation  program; 
the  diversion  of  acreage  from  crops  under  acreage  allotments  or  marketing 
quotas;  and  the  need  to  assure  adequate  production  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  products  not  in  surplus  and  to  discourage  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  in  surplus. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March  15 
of  each  year  a  report  of  the  scope  of  the  conservation  reserve  program  for 
the  preceding  year  and  the  basis  for  participation  in  such  program  in 
the  various  States  and  major  crop  production  regions  of  the  country. 

AUTHORIZED  PERIOD  OF  CONTRACTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  209.  ( a )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  announce 
programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts  thereunder  with 
producers  during  the  five-year  period  1956-1960  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  December  31,  1969,  except  that  contracts 
for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  continue  until  December  31 ,  197 j. 
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( b )  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  shall  not  exceed  ten  years, 
except  that  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  extend  for 
fifteen  years. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  conservation  reserve  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  enter  into  contracts  with  producers  which  would  require  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers,  including  the  cost  of  materials  and  sendees,  in  excess 
of  $450,000,000  in  any  calendar  year. 

TERMINATION  AND  MODIFICATION  OF  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  210.  (a.)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  contract  with  a 
producer  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts  previ¬ 
ously  entered  into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

CONSERVATION  MATERIALS  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  or  produce  conservation 
materials  and  services  and  make  such  materials  and.  services  available  to 
producers  under  the  conservation  reserve  program  to  aid  them  in  establish¬ 
ing  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-, 
wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  under  contracts  authorized  by  this 
subtitle  B,  may  reimburse  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  government  agency 
for  conservation  materials  and  services  furnished  by  such  agency,  arid 
may  pay  expenses  necessary  in  making  such  materials,  and  services 
available,  including  all  or  part  of  the  costs  incident  to  the  delivery,  applica¬ 
tion,  or  installation  of  materials  and  services. 

(■ b )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  making  conser¬ 
vation  materials  and  services  available  to  producers  hereunder,  the 
Secretary  may  make  payments,  in  advance  of  determination  of  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  producers,  to  persons  who  fill  purchase  orders  covering 
approved  conservation  materials  or  who  render  services  to  the  Secretary 
in  furnishing  to  producers  approved  conservation  materials  or  services 
for  the  establishment  by  the  producers  of  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage 
facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  under 
contracts  authorized  by  this  subtitle  B.  The  price  at  which  purchase 
orders  for  any  conservation  material  or  service  are  filled  may  be  limited, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  producers 
and  the  Government,  to  a  fair  price  fixed  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  212.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — - 

(. 1 )  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  any  farm  enters  into  the 
determination  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  cropland 
acreage  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  decreased  during  the 
period  of  any  contract  entered  into  under  the  conservation  reserve 
program  by  reason  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  vegetative 
cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving  uses,  under  such  contract;  and 
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(2)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  production  of  any 
commodity  in  order  to  carry  out  the  contract  entered  into  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program  shall  be  considered  acreage  devoted 
to  the  commodity  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  base  acreages  under  this  Act. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  213.  This  subtitle  B  shall  apply  to  the  continental  United  States, 
and,  if  the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  to  one  or 
more  of  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Pico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  as  used  in  this  subtitle  B,  the 
term  “State”  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Bico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

|  Subtitle  O — General  Provisions 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  21  j.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  payments  or  compensation 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  ( 1 )  the 
acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  other  than  wheat  or  corn  on 
the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity  under  title 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  ( 2 )  the 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  larger  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotment  under  such  title  or  fifteen  acres,  or  (3)  the  corn  acreage  on  the 
farm,  in  the  case  of  a  farm  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area, 
exceeds  the  farm  base  acreage  for  corn  or  the  farm  acreage  allotment, 
whichever  is  in  effect,  or  (j)  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  exceeds  the  farm,  base  acreage  for  feed  grains,  except  that  such 
requirement  for  compliance  with  the  farm  base  acreage  for  feed  grains 
shall  not  apply  for  1956.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  producer 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  his  farm  acreage  allotment  or  farm 
base  acreage,  unless  such  producer  knowingly  exceeded  such  allotment  or 
base  acreage  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  unless  such  producer  knowingly 
^exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  or  fifteen  acres,  whichever  is  larger. 

REAPPORTIONMENT  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  215.  No  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  any  commodity 
subject  to  acreage  allotments  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  acreage 
reserve  or  conservation  reserve  programs  shall  be  reapportioned  or  allotted 
to  any  other  farm. 

certificate  of  claimant 

Sec.  216.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  205  (b),  payment  or 
compensation  authorized  by  this  title  may  be  made  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  claimant,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that  he  has 
complied  with  all  requirements  for  such  payment  and  that  the  statements 
and  information  contained  in  the  application  for  payment  are  correct 
and  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  LOCAL  AND  STATE  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  217.  In  administering  this  title  in  the  continental  United  States, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State  com¬ 
mittees  established  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

UTILIZATION  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  218.  With  respect  to  conservation  aspects  of  any  program  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  soil-conservation  districts, 
State  foresters,  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  land-grant  colleges,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  State  governments,  and  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  in  the  formulation  of  program  provisions  at  the  State 
and  county  levels.  The  technical  resources  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  State  foresters, 
State  game  and  fish  agencies,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  other j 
appropriate  technical  services  shall  be  utilized,  so  far  as  practicable,  t<^ 
assure  coordination  of  conservation  activities  and  a  solid  technical  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  program. 

UTILIZATION  OF  LAND  USE  CAPABILITY  DATA 

Sec.  219.  In  administering  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent  land  use  capability  data,  including  capability 
surveys  as  developed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  shall  carry 
forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  basic  land  inventory  of 
the  Nation. 


FINANCING 

Sec.  220.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities, 
services,  authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
discharging  his  f  unctions  and  responsibilities  under  this  title,  including 
payment  of  costs  of  administration  for  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  title:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  February  1,  1957, 
or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  practicable,  submit  to  the  Congress  for 
immediate  reference  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate A 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  full  program  of  all  operations  unde7% 
this  title  which  will  require  the  making  of  expenditures  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1958;  and,  after  June  30,  1957,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  expenditures  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  unless  the  Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover 
such  expenditures  from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  payments  to  the  Corporation  for 
its  actual  costs  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  this  section. 

*  (6)  All  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  transfer  to  such  agencies  of  the  Federal  or  State  governments 
as  the  Secretary  may  request  to  cooperate  or  assist  in  carrying  out  this  title; 
and  for  technical  assistance  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  payments  in 
advance  of  determination  of  performance. 
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FINALITY  OF  DETERMINATIONS 

Sec .  221.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  payment  or  com¬ 
pensation,  or  the  amount  thereof,  authorized  to  be  made  under  this  title, 
when  officially  determined  in  conformity  with  applicable  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not 
be  reviewable  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Government.  In  case 
any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  payment  or  compensation  dies, 
becomes  incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving  such  payment  or 
compensation,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  completes  the 
required  performance,  the  payment  or  compensation  shall,  without  regard 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  and  so  provide  by 
regulations. 

PROTECTION  OF  TENANTS  AND  SHARECROPPERS 

|  Sec.  222.  In  the  formulation  and  administration  of  programs  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for  sharing, 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  payments  or  compensation  under  this 
title,  and  including  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  being  forced  off  the  farm.  Applications  to  participate  in  any  such 
program  shall  specify  the  basis  on  which  the  landlord,  tenants,  and  share¬ 
croppers  are  to  share  in  such  jiayments  or  compensation,  and  no  contract 
under  any  such  program  shall  be  entered  into  unless  such  basis  is  approved 
by  the  county  committee  and  incorporated  into  the  contract.  The  stand¬ 
ards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  guidance  of  county  committees  in 
determining  whether  any  such  basis  shall  be  approved  shall  include  the 
requirement  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  respective  contributions 
which  would  have  been  made  by  the  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers 
in  the  production  of  the  crops  which  would  have  beenp  roduced  on  the 
acreage  diverted  from  production  under  the  contract  and  the  basis  on  which 
they  would  have  shared  in  such  crops  or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

PENALTY  FOR  GRAZING  OR  HARVESTING 

)  Sec.  228.  Any  producer  who  knowingly  and  willfully  grazes  or  harvests 
any  crop  from  any  acreage  in  violation  of  a  contract  entered  into  under 
section  208  or  207  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  compensation  payable  for  compliance  with  such  contract  for  the 
year  in  which  the  violation  occurs.  Such  penalty  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  amounts  required  to  be  forfeited  or  refunded  under  the  provisions 
of  such  contract,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  22 f.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

PRODUCTION  ON  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  225.  The  President  shall,  with  respect  to  farmlands  now  or  here¬ 
after  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  restrict  insofar  as  practicable 
the  leasing  of  such  lands  for  the  production  of  price  supported  crops  in 
surplus  supply. 
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POOLING  OF  CONSERVATION  RESERVE  LAND 

Sec.  226.  Whenever  management  of  family  farms  or  optimum  land 
use  will  be  aided,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  permit 
farmers  to  pool  their  rights  to  participate  jointly  in  the  conservation 
reserve  program  on  property  other  than  their  home  farms. 

TITLE  III— SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

PROGRAM  OF  ORDERLY  LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  as  rapidly  as 
possible  consistent  with  its  existing  authority,  the  operation  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  orderly  liquidation,  dispose  of  all  stocks  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  held  by  it. 

(, b )  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  within  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  detailed  programs,  with  recommendations  ford 
any  additional  legislation  needed  to  carry  out  such  programs,  ( 1 )  for  the\ 
■disposition  of  surplus  commodities  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  above; 
'{2)  for  a  food  stamp  plan  or  similar  program  for  distribution  through 
States  ( including  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands )  and  local  units  of  Government  of  future  surplus 
production  to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and 
possessions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  commodities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  and  ( 3 )  for  strategic  stock¬ 
piling  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  (A)  inside  the  United 
States  and  ( B )  outside  the  United  States  as  authorized  in  section  415  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  105J+.  I  he  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
on  his  operations  under  subsection  ( a )  and  such  reports  shall  show — 

( 1 )  the  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  on  hand; 

(2)  the  methods  of  disposition  utilized  and  the  quantities  disposed 
of  during  the  preceding  twelve  months; 

(3)  the  methods  of  disposition  to  be  utilized  r>nd  the  estimated 
qumtities  that  can  be  disposed  of  during  the  succeeding  twelve  months; 

(4)  a  detailed  program  for  the  expansion  of  markets  for  surplus 

agricultural  commodities  through  marketing  and  utilization  research 
and  improvement  of  marketing  facilities;  and  A 

(5)  recommendations  for  additional  legislation  necessary  to\ 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

EXTRA-LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Hereafter  the  quota  for  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of 
one  and  one-eighth  inches  or  more,  established  September  20,  1939,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  the  same  grades  and  staple  lengths  included  in  the  quota 
when  such  quota  was  initially  established.  Such  quota  shall  provide 
for  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  one  and  eleven-sixteenths  inches  and 
longer,  and  shall  establish  dates  for  the  quota  year  which  will  recognize 
and  permit  entry  to  conform  to  normal  marketing  practices  and  require¬ 
ments  for  such  cotton. 

(b)  Beginning  not  later  than  August  1,  1956,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  directed  to  sell  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices  its 
stocks  of  domestically  produced  extra  long  staple  cotton  on  hand  on  the 
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date  oj  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amount  offered  and  the  price  accepted 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  such  as  to  dispose  of  such 
quantity  in  an  orderly  manner  and  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

AGREEMENTS  LIMITING  IMPORTS 

Sec.  303.  The  President  may,  whenever  he  determines  such  action 
appropriate,  negotiate  with  representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  the  export  from  such  countries  and  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  manufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile  products,  and  the 
President  is  authorized,  to  issue  regulations  governing  the  entry  or  with¬ 
drawal  from  warehouse  of  any  such  commodity ,  product,  textiles,  or  textile 
products  to  carry  out  any  such  agreement.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect 
the  authority  provided  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  {of  1933),  as  amended. 

^  APPROPRIATION  TO  SUPPLEMENT  SECTION  S3  FUNDS 

Sec.  30  j.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  the  sum  of 
$500,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  further  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  subject  to  all  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  such  section,  except  that  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  such  $500,000,000  may  be  devoted  during  any  fiscal 
year  to  any  one  agricultural  commodity  or  the  products  thereof. 

TRANSFER  OF  BARTERED  MATERIALS  TO  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  {50  U.  S.  C.  98-9 Sh),  or  for  other  purposes  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by  section  10 j  {b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195j  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1 170  j). 

{b)  Strategic  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  free  of  duty. 

(c)  In  order  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
materials  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  any  materials 
so  transferred.  The  value  of  any  such  material  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  the  lower  of  the  domestic  market  price  or  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation's  investment  therein  as  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  appoint  an 
agricultural  surplus  disposal  administrator,  at  a  salary  rate  of  not 
exceeding  $15,000  per  annum,  whose  duties  shall  include  such  respon- 
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sibility  for  activities  of  the  Department,  including  those  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

USE  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  AND  SHIPPING  SUBSIDY  FOR  MERCHANT 

MARINE 

Sec.  307.  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  “and”  following  the  words  “ handling  costs,”  and  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  the  following:  “and,  (3)  all  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  expended  for  ocean  freight  costs  authorized 
under  title  II  hereof  for  purposes  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended” . 

{ b )  Section  201  is  amended  by  striking  out  “f.  0.  b.  vessels  in  United 
States  ports,” . 

{ c )  The  first  sentence  oj  section  203  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Not  more  than  $500,000,000  {including  the  Corporation's  investment  in 
such  commodities )  shall  be  expended  for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other 
costs  authorized  by  this  title.”  Section  203  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  the  section  the  following:  “ Such  transfers  may  include  de¬ 
livery  f.  0.  b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title 
or  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry 
abroad  may  be  paid  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title  on  commodi¬ 
ties  transferred  pursuant  hereto  or  donated  under  said  section  416. 
Funds  required  for  ocean  freight  costs  authorized  under  this  title  may 
be  transferred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  such  other  Federal 
agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the  President.” 

COMMISSION  TO  RECOMMEND  LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  FOR  INCREASED 
INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Products  {hereafter 
referred  to  as  “the  Commission”) .  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members,  of  whom  not  more  than  three  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  making  such  appointments  the 
President  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  interests  of  various  segments 
of  agriculture.  One  of  the  members  so  appointed  shall  be  designated  as 
Chairman  by  the  President. 

{2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $50  per  day  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling  and 
other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  fas 
members  of  the  Commission. 

{3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  of  an  executive  director  and  such  chemists,  engineers, 
agriculturists,  attorneys,  and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  provide  the  Commission 
with  necessary  office  space,  and  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
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personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  work. 

(4)  Upon  reguest  of  the  Commission,  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  having  information  or  data  needed  by  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  section,  shall  make  such  information 
or  data  available  to  the  Commission  for  such  purposes.  The  Commission 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  against  unauthorized 
disclosure  any  such  information  or  data  which  may  be  classified  for 
security  purposes. 

(5)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  individual  by  the  Commission  in  a  technical  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  section 
281,  283,  284 >  4$4  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code ,  or 
seciton  1 90  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ( 5  U.  S.  C.  99) . 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  prepare  and  present  to 
.the  Congress ,  not  later  than  June  15,  1957,  the  necessary  recommenda- 
‘  tions  which  in  its  opinion  will  bring  about  the  greatest  practical  use  for 

industrial  purposes  of  agricultural  products  not  needed  for  human  or 
animal  consumption,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber,  industrial  alcohol,  motor  fuels,  plastics,  and  other  products. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sum,  not  Jo 
exceed  $150,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  recommendations  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b),  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(e)  ( 1 )  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  embodying  the  recommendations 
presented  to  the  Congress  under  subsection  ( b )  shall,  upon  introduction 
in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  committee 
shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  consider  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution. 

(2)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  (A)  as  an  exercise  of 
the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
.House,  respectively ,  and  ( B )  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
' right  of  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

DONATION  TO  PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  limitations  as  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  commodities  acquired  through  price  support  operations,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  on  such  terms  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  deem  in  the  public 
interest,  and  upon  application,  to  donate  food  commodities  acquired 
through  price  support  operations  to  Federal  penal  and  correctional  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  to  State  correctional  institutions  for  minors,  other  than  those 
in  which  food  service  is  provided  for  inmates  on  a  fee,  contract,  or  conces¬ 
sion  basis. 
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FEDERAL  IRRIGATION ,  DRAINAGE,  AND  FLOOD-CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  agricultural  commodity  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall 
receive  any  crop  loans  or  federal  farm  payments  or  benefits  if  grown  on 
any  newly  irrigated  or  drained  lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation  or 
drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the 
production  of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(i b )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  cause  to  be  included,  in  all  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-control 
contracts  entered  into  with  respect  to  Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  or 
flood-control  projects  hereafter  authorized,  such  provisions  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  surplus  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by  flood-control  projects 
hereafter  authorized  and  the  lands  so  reclaimed  shall  be  ineligible  for 
any  benefits  under  the  soil-bank  provisions  of  this  Act  and  under  price 
support  legislation. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities  the  supplies 
of  which  are  in  excess  of  estimated  requirements  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for  emergencies.  The  commodi¬ 
ties  so  proclaimed  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus  supply  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  “ Federal  irrigation  or 
drainage  project ”  means  any  irrigation  or  drainage  project  subject  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  ( Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto )  in  effect  at  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  and  any  irrigation  or  drainage  project 
subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irrigation  and  draina'ge  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

PROCESSING  OF  DONATED  FOOD  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  311 .  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  “In  addition,  in  the  case  of  food  commodities  disposed  of  under 
this  section,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  pay  the  cost  of  proc¬ 
essing  such  commodities  into  a  form  suitable  for  home  or  institutional 
use,  such  processing  to  be  accomplished  through  private  trade  facilities 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.” 

TITLE  IV— MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  ACREAGE 

ALLOTMENTS 

EXTENSION  OF  SURRENDER  AND  REAPPORTIONMENT  PROVISIONS  FOR 
WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Section  334  if)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1955”  wherever  it  appears  in 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955,  1956,  or  1957” . 
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ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  COTTON  FOR  1957  AN I)  1958 

Sec.  402.  Section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as 
wended  w  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereoj  the  following- 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
number  of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  1957 
and  1958  equal  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1966." 

COTTON - SMALL  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

^a]  ^ec:t''bon  d-U  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished  a  national  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
which  shall  be  %7i  addition  to  the  national  aeveage  allotment /  and  such 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for 
I  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under 
subsection  (f)  (1),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  State 
and  county  acreage  reserves  {except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada 
shall  be  one  thousand  acres),  and  the  additional  acreage  so  apportioned 
j  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  same  basis  and 
added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  { except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum 
°f  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional 
acreage).  _  Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additional  acreage  under  the  fore¬ 
going  proviso  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e)  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  as  though  allotments  were  first  computed  without  regard  to  sub¬ 
section  {f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  following :  “Provided  further,  That  if  the  additional  acreage 
allocated  to  a  State  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  ( b )  is  less  than  the 
requirements  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum 

I  farm  allotments  for  the  State  under  subsection  (f)  {1),  the  acreage  reserved 
by  the  State  committee  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
smaller  of  ( 1 )  the  remaining  acreage  so  determined  to  be  required  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or  {2)  3  per  centum  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage  which  the  State  committee  is  required 
to  reserve  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of 
their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments  under  subsection  (f)  ( 1 ),  and,  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment 
for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection  if)  of  this  section  {except 
that  no  part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county 
reserve  above  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without 
regard  to  such  additional  acreages).” 

(c)  Section  344  (/)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read  as  follows: 

“( 1 )  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  allotted  the 
smaller  of  the  following:  {A)  four  acres;  or  {B)  the  highest  number  of 
acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  year  of  such  three-year  period.” 
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(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  SJfi  if)  ( 6 )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  if  the  county  committee  recommends  such  action  and  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  result  in  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county,  the 
remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  ( after  making  allotments  as 
provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection)  shall  be  allotted  to  farms 
other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this 
paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage 
(which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county )  of 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined, 
adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings 
during  such  three-year  period:  Provided,  That  the  county  committee 
may  in  its  discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as  determined  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Provided  further, 
That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this 
paragraph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  per  centum 
limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  1957  and  1958  crops.  For  the  1956  crop,  an  acreage  in  each 
State  equal  to  the  acreage  allotted  in  such  State  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  planted,  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation 
reserve,  or  considered  as  planted  under  section  377  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  farms  in  such  State  having  allotments  of  less  than  the  smaller  of 
the  following:  ( 1 )  four  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted 
to  cotton  in  any  of  the  years  1953, 195 j,  and  1955. 

MINIMUM  STATE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1956  RICE  CROP 

Sec.  JfOj.  Section  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  to  subsection  (c)  a  new  paragraph  (5) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(5)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1956  heretofore  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Secretary,  after  adding  thereto  any  acreage  apportioned  to 
farms  in  the  State  from  the  reserve  acreage  set  aside  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  increased  by  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  such  State  with  an  allotment  of  not  less  than  85 
per  centum  of  its  final  allotment  established  for  1955.  Any  additional 
acreage  required  to  provide  such  minimum  allotment  shall  be  additional 
to  the  national  acreage  allotment.  In  any  State  having  county  acreage 
allotments  for  1956,  the  increase  in  the  State  allotment  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  allotment 
was  heretofore  apportioned  among  the  counties,  but  vnthout  regard  to 
adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage.” 
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INCREASE  IN  PEANUT  MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1956  crop ,  section  359  (a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  first  sentence  thereof  io  read  as  follows:  “The  marketing  of 
any  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such 
peanuts  are  produced,  or  the  marketing  of  peanuts  from  any  farm  for 
which  no  acreage  allotment  was  determined,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
at  a  rale  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  support  price  for  peanuts  for  the 
marketing  year  ( August  1-July  31).” 

COLLECTION  OF  PEANUT  MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Sec.  406.  Section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of 
payment  of  such  penalty. 

“(e)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  provided  by  this  section  is  paid, 
a  lien  on  the  crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such  penalty  is  incurred, 
and  on  any  subsequent  crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  marketing  quotas  in 
which  the  person  liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty  has  an  interest, 
shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States.” 

PRESERVATION  OF  UNUSED  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  407.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  376  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“PRESERVATION  OF  UNUSED  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec.  377 .  In  any  case  in  which,  during  any  year  within  the  period 
1956  to  1959,  inclusive,  for  which  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect  for  any 
commodity  under  this  Act,  the  acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm,  the  entire  acreage 
allotment  for  such  farm  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  future  farm 
acreage  allotments  to  have  been  planted  to  such  commodity  in  such  year, 
but  only  if  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  farm  notifies  the  county  committee 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
such  commodity  of  his  desire  to  preserve  such  allotment.  This  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of  the  commodity 
required  to  be  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  penalty  has  been 
reduced  because  the  allotment  was  not  fully  planted.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  the  allotment  to  any  other  farm  of  the  acreage 
with  respect  to  which  notice  is  given  under  this  section.” 

ACREAGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT  ON  CORN  AND  OTHER 

FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  whenever 
base  acreages  are  in  effect  for  corn,  the  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  corn,  that  the  producer  (1)  devote 
an  acreage  of  cropland  ( tilled  in  normal  rotation),  at  the  option  of  the 
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producer,  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  corn  or  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  such  producer’s  farm  base 
acreage  for  corn,  and  (2)  not  exceed  such  farm  base  acreage  for  corn. 
Corn  acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  effective  for  the  1 95 6  crop. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  of  producers  of  corn  in  1956  in  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  to  determine  whether  such  producers  favor  a  price-support  program 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent 
crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price  support  as  provided  in  section 
101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(. b )  hereof  favor  a  price-support  program  as  provided  in  this  subsection  (c), 
no  acreage  allotment  of  corn  shall  be  established  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any  farm,  with  respect  to  the  1957 
and  subsequent  crops,  and  price  support  made  available  for  such  crops  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  assist  producers  in  marketing  corn  in  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic  production  of  corn. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  for  each  year  in  which 
an  acreage  reserve  program  will  be  in  effect  for  corn,  the  level  of  price 
support  for  corn  produced  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area 
shall  be  85  per  centum  of  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  produced  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  and  the  level  of  price  support  for 
each  of  the  commodities,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  shall  be  a 
percentage  of  the  parity  price  for  each  such  commodity  which  is  5  per¬ 
centage  points  less  than  the  percentage  of  the  parity  price  announced  in 
advance  of  the  planting  season  pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area.  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  of  such  feed  grains  ( corn  produced 
outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye, 
and  oats )  that  the  producer  ( 1 )  except  in  the  case  of  new  feed  grain  farms, 
devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  for 
feed  grains  or  the  conservation  reserve  program  equal  to  15  per  centum 
of  the  farm  base  acreage  established  for  such  feed  grains  under  section 
203  (c)  hereof,  and  ( 2 )  not  plant  a  total  acreage  of  such  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  in  excess  of  85  per  centum  of  such  farm  base  acreage  for  feed  grains. 
The  acreage  required  to  be  devoted  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  for 
feed  grains  or  the  conservation  reserve  program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  price  support  for  such  feed  grains  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  acreage 
required  to  be  devoted  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  corn  or  the 
conservation  reserve  program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
for  corn  produced  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  hereof,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  make  available  price  support  for  the  1956  crop  of  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  rye,  and  oats  at  the  levels  announced  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  and  for  the  1956  crop  of  corn  produced  outside  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  at  75  per  centum  of  the  level  for  corn  produced  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area,  to  any  producer  who  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  eligibility  therefor  but  who  does  not  meet  the  additional  require¬ 
ments  for  price  support  prescribed  by  this  subsection. 
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TITLE  V— PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  FOR  WHEAT  AND 

RICE 

Sec.  501.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  changing  the  designation  thereof  to  read  as 
follows:  “TITLE  III— LOANS,  PARITY  PAYMENTS,  CON¬ 
SUMER  SAFEGUARDS,  MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND  MAR¬ 
KETING  CERTIFICATES” ;  (2)  by  changing  the  designation  of 
subtitle  D  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “ Subtitle  F — Miscellaneous 
Provisions  and  Arpropriations” ;  and  ( 3 )  by  inserting  after  subtitle  C 
new  subtitles  D  and  E,  as  follows: 

“Subtitle  D — Domestic  Parity  Plan  for  Wheat 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food,  is  one  of  the 
great  export  crops  of  American  agricultural  and  its  production  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  export  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
national  economy  and  to  the  general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat 
from  producer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or  any  of  the 
products  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is  produced  and  consumed  within 
the  confines  of  any  State  is  normally  commingled  with,  and  always  bears 
a  close  and.  intimate  commercial  and  competitive  relationship  to,  that 
quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intrastate  commerce  in  wheat 
is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which  is  in  competition  with,  or  which 
otherwise  affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens,  interstate  commerce  in  that  com¬ 
modity.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  wheat  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farmers  in  obtaining 
parity  of  income  by  marketing  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  at  parity 
prices  and  by  increased  exports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers 
an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to 
regulate  all  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided  under  the  marketing 
certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

“ DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTA 

“Sec.  379b.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar  year  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food 
quota  shall  be  that,  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  continental  United  States 
during  such  marketing  year. 

“  APPORTIONMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTA 

“Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment,  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States 
on  the  basis  of  total  production  of  wheat  in  each  State  during  the  ten 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and 
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conservation  programs,  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends 
in  production  during  such  period.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside  herein  for 
apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  establish  quotas  for 
counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  quotas  established  under  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional 
quota  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to 
exceed  8  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  subsection 

(c) ,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  each  county  during  the 
ten  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment 
and  conservation  programs,  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for 
trends  in  production  during  such  period. 

“(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within 
the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  or  more  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is 
proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat,  the  normal  yield, 
crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography.  The  reserve 
provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  adjust  farm  quotas  which 
the  county  committee  determines  to  be  inequitable  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage,  if  any,  planted  to  wheat  and  the  normal  yield  for  such  farm  or 
the  average  of  the  county,  tillable  acres,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of 
soil,  and  topography. 


“ MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

“Sec.  37 9d.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a 
marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  879j,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issuance  in  each  county  marketing  certificates 
aggregating  the  amount  of  the  county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  domestic 
food  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  section  379c  of  this  Act.  The  marketing  certificates  for  a  farm  shall 
be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the  Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance 
of  marketing  certificates  to  individual  producers  on  any  farm  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing 
certificates  to  processors  and  importers  in  such  quantities  as  are  required 
by  them  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  37 9e.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transferable  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed  for  any  marketing 
year  pursuant  to  section  379b  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  for  such  marketing  year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price, 
(2)  the  estimated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and  (3)  the  value  per  bushel  of 
the  marketing  certificate.  The  value  of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  estimated  parity  price  exceeds  the 
estimated  farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The  value  of  each  marketing 
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■certificate  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent  by  multiplying  the  value 
per  bushel  by  the  number  of  bushels  thereof.  Except  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  herein,  the  value  of  the  certificate  so  determined  shall  remain  con¬ 
stant  and  shall  remain  in  effect  throughout  the  marketing  year  for  which 
it  is  issued.  The  proclamation  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
during  the  month  of  May  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  such  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certificates  issued  for  any 
marketing  year  at  the  value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cer¬ 
tificates,  the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool  or  pools  and  he 
may  also  authorize  public  and  private  agencies  to  act  as  his  agents,  either 
directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools.  Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover 
sales  and  importations  of  products  made  during  the  marketing  year  with 
respect  to  which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover  such 
I  sales  and  importations  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused 
certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary  at  the  price  established  for 
such  certificates. 

“ MARKETING  RESTRICTIONS 

“Sec.  379e.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year  in 
which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  is 
placed  in  effect  under  section  37 9j  would  normally  be  marketed,  and  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  processing 
of  wheat  into  food  products  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby 
prohibited  from  marketing  any  such  product  for  domestic  food  consump¬ 
tion  or  export  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act  have  been 
acquired  by  such  person.  The  quantity  of  such  marketing  certificates 
acquired  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  processed 
into  food  products. 

“(b)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in 
effect  under  section  379j  would  normally  be  marketed  and  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  im¬ 
porting  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States  any  food  products 
containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such 
person. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United  States  of  any 
food  product  containing  wheat,  with  respect  to  which  marketing  certificates 
as  required  herein  have  been  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  ex¬ 
porter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity 
of  wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  under  which  the  article 
is  exported,  shall  be  considered  the  exporter:  Provided,  however,  That 
any  other  person  may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor 
named  in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other  person. 

“(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  to  secure  the  purchase  of  and 
payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be  required,  any  person 
required  to  have  a  marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food 
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product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  may  market  or  import  any 
such  commodity  without  having  first  acquired  a  marketing  certificate. 

“(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  ( 1 )  the  term  ‘marketing’  means  the  sale 
and  the  delivery  of  the  food  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat, 
and  (2)  the  term  food ’  means  human  food. 

“conversion  factors 

“Sec.  37 9f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish  conversion 
factors  showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained  in  food  products  processed 
wholly  or  partly  from  wheat.  The  conversion  factor  for  any  such  product 
shall  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  wheat  used  in  the 
processing  of  such  product. 


“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  37 9g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to  violate,  or  who 
participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  \ 
(a)  or  (b)  of  section  379e  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a 
sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such  violation.  Such  forfeiture 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

“adjustments  in  domestic  food  quotas 

“Sec.  37 9h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  a 
national  emergency  or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  demand  for 
wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  should  be  increased  or  suspended, 
he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
the  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  such  emergency 
or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall 
immediately  proclaim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  amount  of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and  there¬ 
upon  such  quotas  shall  be  increased  or  shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  under 
this  section,  each  farm  quota  for  wheat  shall  be  increased  in  the  sojme 
ratio  and  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  therefor  in  accordance 
with  section  37 9d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat 
is  suspended  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value 
of  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act. 

“ REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

“Sec.  379i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  persons,  except  wheat  producers,  who  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that  any  such  person  failing  to  make 
any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  section  or  making  any 
false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
wheat  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 
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“ REFERENDUM 

“Sec.  37 9j.  In  any  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section  336  oj  this 
Act  on  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  any  crop  oj  wheat 
the  Secretary  shall  also  submit  on  separate  ballots  the  question  whether 
farmers  favor  a  marketing  certificate  program  under  this  subtitle  in  lieu 
of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle  B.  If  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  such  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  certificate  program  for  that  crop 
and  subsequent  wheat  crops  under  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  in 
which  event  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  and  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  this  Act  relating  thereto,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  shall  not  thereafter  be  in  effect  for  wheat:  Provided,  That , 
whenever  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  in  effect,  the  wheat  marketing 
,  quota  provisions  and  penalties  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  prior 
'  crops  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  if  marketing  quotas  were  in  effect 
for  the  current  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation, 
prescribe  the  method  for  collecting  penalties  on  any  such  wheat. 

“price  support 

“Sec.  379k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

_  “(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  under  this  sub¬ 
title  is  in  effect,,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  available 
through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support  to  producers 
of  wheat  who  are  cooperators.  The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent 
of  such  price-support  operations  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that'  the  level  of  such  support  shall  be  determined  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  following  factors:  ( 1 )  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in 
relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the  price  levels  at  which  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains  in 
relation  to  wheat,  (3)  the  provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
approved  by  the  Congress  or  ratified  by  the  Senate  relating  to  wheat  to 
'  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  (f)  foreign  trade  policies  of  friendly 
wheat  exporting'  countries,  and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  international 
trade  in  wheat  including  exchange  rates  and  currency  regulations. 

“(c)  Compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage  allotments  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  and  required  by  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  and  for  the  receipt  of  wheat  marketing  certificates.  Acreage 
allotments  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subtitle  B,  part  III  of  this  Act. 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  producer  of 
wheat  shall  receive  certificates  for  a  number  of  bushels  in  excess  of  the 
number  obtained  by  multiplying  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat  by 
the  normal  yield. 

“(e)  Any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm  acreage  allotment 
may  have  such  acreage  allotment  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  prescribed  by  sections  363  to  368,  inclusive,  for  reviewing  market¬ 
ing  quotas. 
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“ Subtitle  E — Rice  Certificates 

“ LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

“Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from  producer  to  consumer  is 
preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  rice  which  does  not  move  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  affects  such 
commerce.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  rice  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate 
and  steady  supply  of  rice  at  fair  prices  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  all 
commerce  in  rice  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  subtitle.  These  findings 
are  supplemental  to  and  in  addition  to  the  findings  contained  in  section 
351  of  this  Act. 

“effective  date  and  termination 

“Sec.  380b.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  unless  extended  by  law, 
shall  apply  only  to  the  crops  of  rice  harvested  prior  to  1958,  and  sections 
380c  through  380 g  (c)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  rice  harvested  before  1956.( 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  rice  for  1957  shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  1956,  including  any  acreage  allotted  under  section  353  (c)  ( 5 )  of  this 
Act,  and  such  1957  national  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted 
in  1956. 

“rice  primary  market  quota 

“Sec.  380c.  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  primary  market  quota  for  rice  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  next  calendar  year,  except  that  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  1956  such  determination  and  proclamation 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956.  The  primary  market  quota  shall  be  the  number  of 
hundredweights  of  rice  (on  a  rough  rice  basis)  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  be  consumed  in  the  United  States  ( including  its  Territories 
and  possessions  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico )  or  exported  to 
Cuba,  during  such  marketing  year.  In  making  this  determination  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  historical  consumption  in  these  markets  oft 
rice  produced  in  the  United  States  and  any  expected  enlargement  in  such " 
consumption  predicated  upon  population  trends,  increased  per  capita 
consumption,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

“  APPORTIONMENT  OF  PRIMARY  MARKET  QUOTA 

“Sec.  880d.  (a)  The  primary  market  quota  for  rice  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  rice  in  each  State  during  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  (or  in  the  case  of  the 
apportionment  for  1957,  during  the  two  years  preceding  such  year ) 
multiplied  by  the  acreage  allotment  of  such  State  for  such  year.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  primary 
market  quota  for  rice  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
several  States  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  1956  on  the  basis  of 
the  1955  production  of  rice  in  each  State. 
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“(b)  The  State  'primary  market  quota  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  allotment  established  for 
each  farm  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  per  acre  for  the  farm. 

“review  of  primary  mark-et  quota 

“Sec.  S80e.  Notice  of  the  primary  market  quota  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
operator  of  the  farm  to  which  such  quota  applies.  The  farm  operator 
may  have  such  quota  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
363  to  368,  inclusive,  of  this  Act. 

“ PRICE  SUPPORT 

“Sec.  380f.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  price  support  available  to 
cooperators  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  on  the  1956  crop 
of  rice  at  not  less  than  55  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  of  rice  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  and  on  the 
1957  and  subsequent  crops  of  rice  at  such  level,  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  discourage  or  prevent  the  exportation  of  rice  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

“(b)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
not  apply  to  price  support  made  available  on  rice  of  the  1956  and  1957 
crops,  but  all  the  other  provisions  of  such  Act,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  subtitle,  shall  apply  to  price  support  operations  carried  out 
under  this  section. 

“ CERTIFICATES 

“Sec.  380g.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  for  each  marketing 
year  issue  certificates  to  cooperators  for  a  quantity  of  rice  equal  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  for  such  marketing  year,  but  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the  farm.  The 
certificate  shall  have  the  value  specified  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  on  the  farm  shall  share 
in  the  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  share  in  the  rice  produced  on  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  therefrom. 

“(c)  The  provisions  of  section  385  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
certificates  issued  to  producers  under  this  section. 

“(d)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  issue  and  sell  certificates 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  rough  rice  or  the  importing  of 
processed  rice.  Each  such  certificate  shall  be  sold  for  an  cimount  equal  to 
the  value  thereof,  as  specified  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. _ 

“(e)  The  value  of  each  certificate  issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued 
and  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice  which  is  in  effect  during  such 
marketing  year,  calculated  to  the  nearest  cent,  multiplied  by  the  quantity 
of  rice  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued.  Any  certificates .  not  used  to 
cover  the  processing  of  rice  or  the  importation  of  processed  rice  pursuant 
to  sections  380k  and  3801  of  this  Act  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  value  thereof. 
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“ INVENTORY  ADJUSTMENT  PAYMENTS 

“Sec.  380h.  To  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  -price  support  program 
currently  in  effect  to  the  program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  inventory  adjustment  payments  to 
all  persons  owning  rough  rice  located  in  the  continental  United  States  as 
of  July  31 ,  1956,  in  amounts  egual  to  the  amount  by  which  80  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as  of  August  1,  1955,  exceeds  the  support  price 
for  the  1956  crop  of  rice,  multiplied  by  the  quantities  of  such  rough  rice: 
Provided,  however,  That  such  payments  shall  not  be  made  with  respect  to 
rice  of  the  1956  crop,  imported  rice,  or  rice  acquired  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  payment  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  expenditures  pursuant  to  this  section. 

“rice  set-aside 

“Sec.  380i.  All  rough  and  processed  rice  in  the  inventories  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  1956 
marketing  year,  not  exceeding  twenty  million  hundredweight  of  rough  rice 
or  its  equivalent  in  processed  rice  may  be  transferred  to  and  be  made  a  part 
of  the  commodity  set-aside  of  rice  established  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  195 j. 


“ EXEMPTIONS 

“Sec.  380j.  The  jirovisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  non- 
irrigated  rice  produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  non- 
irrigated  rice  does  not  exceed  three  acres,  and  the  provisions  of  sections 
380c  through  380g  (c)  shall  not  apply  to  rice  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
Hawaii. 

“  PROCESSING  RESTRICTIONS 

“Sec.  380k.  (a)  Each  person  who  on  or  after  August  1,  1956,  engages 
in  the  processing  of  rough  rice  in  the  United  States  shall,  upon  processing 
any  quantity  of  rough  rice,  acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  380g 
of  this  Act  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  such  quantity  of  rough  rice. 

“(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  processing  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii  of  rough  rice 
grown  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii,  respectively . 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  any  country  other 
than  Cuba  of  any  processed  rice  with  respect  to  which  certificates  were 
acquired  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  or  section  3801,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the 
exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  rough  rice 
equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

“Sec.  3801.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after  August  1,  1956,  imports 
processed  rice  into  the  United  States  shall  acquire  certificates  issued  under 
section  380g  of  this  Act  covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  proc¬ 
essed  rice. 
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“regulations 

.  “Sec.  880m.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
issuance,  redemption,  acquisition,  use,  transfer,  and  disposition  of 
certificates  hereunder.  J 

“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  380n.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to  violate,  or  who 
participates  or  aids !  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
380k  or  3801  of  this  Act,  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  provisions,  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a 
sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such  violation.  Such  forfeiture 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

“reports  and  records 

“Sec.  380o.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  persons,  except  rice  producers,  who  are  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that  any  such  person  failing  to  make  any 
report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false 
report  or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  for  each 
such  violation. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
nee  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  880p.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

“(a)  ‘cooperator’  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19j9,  as  amended. 

“(b)  ‘ processing  of  rough  rice ’  means  subjecting  rough  rice  for 
the  first  time  to  any  process  which  removes  the  husk  or  hull  from 
the  rice  and  results  in  the  production  of  processed  rice. 

“(c)  ‘ processed  rice ’  means  any  rice  from  which  the  husk  or  hull 
has  been  removed  and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

“(1)  whole  grain  rice, 

“(2)  second  head  milled  rice, 

“(3)  screenings  milled  rice, 

“(j)  brewers  milled  rice, 

“(5)  undermilled  rice  or  unpolished  rice, 

“(6)  brown  rice, 

“(7)  converted  rice,  malekized  rice  or  parboiled  rice,  and 
“(8)  vitaminized  rice  or  enriched  rice. 

“(d)  f  United  States’  means  the  several  States,  the  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

“(e)  ‘ exporter ’  means  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading 
under  which  the  processed  rice  is  exported:  Provided,  however,  That 
any  other  person  may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor 
named  in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  his  claim  in  favor  of  such  other 
person. 
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“(f)  ‘ rough  rice  equivalent’  means  the  quantity  of  rough  rice  nor¬ 
mally  used  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  oj  Agriculture)  in  the 
production  of  a  particular  quantity  of  processed  rice,  but  shall  not 
be  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  rough  rice  for  each  sixty-eight 
pounds  of  processed  rice. 

“(g)  ‘import’  means  to  enter,  or  withdraw  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption.” 


NORMAL  YIELD  FOR  RICE 

Sec.  502.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  (1)  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph  (E)  as  subparagraph  (G);  and  (2)  striking  out  subparagraph 
(D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(D)  ‘Normal  yield ’  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  rice,  shall  be  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  for  the  county  during  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  If 
for  any  such  year  data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an 
appraised  yield  for  such  year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  the  yields  obtained  in 
surrounding  counties  during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which 
data  are  available,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for  such  year. 

“(E)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  farm,  in  the  case  of  rice,  shall  be  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  for  the  farm  during  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  deter¬ 
mined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  yields. 
If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available  or  there  is  no  actual  yield, 
then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  trends  in  yields,  the  normal  yield  for  the  county,  the 
yields  obtained  on  adjacent  farms  during  such  year  and  the  yield  in 
years  for  which  data  are  available. 

“(F)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  if  on  account  of  drought, 
flood,  insect  pests,  plant  disease,  or  other  uncontrollable  natural  cause, 
the  yield  for  any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  average,  75  per  centum  of  such  average  shall  be  substituted  therefor 
in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per  acre.  If,  on  account  of  abnormally 
favorable  weather  conditions,  the  yield  for  any  year  of  such  five-year 
period  is  in  excess  of  125  per  centum  of  the  average,  125  per  centum  of 
such  average  shall  be  substituted  therefor  in  calculating  the  normal  yield 
per  acre.” 

TITLE  VI— FORESTRY  PROVISIONS 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR  TREE  PLANTING  AND  REFORESTATION 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  building  up 
and  maintaining  a  level  of  timber  growing  stocks  adequate  to  meet  the 
Nation’s  domestic  needs  for  a  dependable  future  supply  of  industrial 
wood  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare  and  security;  that  assisting  in 
improving  and  protecting  the  more  than  fifty  million  acres  of  idle  non- 
Federal  and  Federal  lands  for  this  purpose  would  not  only  add  to  the 
economic  strength  of  the  Nation,  but  also  bring  increased  public  benefits 
from  other  values  associated  with  forest  cover ;  and  that  it  is  the  policy 
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of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  encourage, 
promote,  and  assure  fully  adequate  future  resources  of  readily  available 
timber  should  assist  the  States  in  undertaking  needed  programs  of  tree 
planting. 

(b)  Any  State  forester  or  equivalent  State  official  may  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  plan  for  forest  land  tree  planting  and  reforesta¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  policy  hereinbefore  stated. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  approved  the  plan,  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  assist  the  State  in  carrying  out  such 
plan,  which  assistance  may  include  giving  of  advice  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  furnishing  financial  contributions:  Provided,  That,  for  the 
non-Federal  forest  land  tree  planting  and  reforestation,  the  financial 
contribution  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  during  any  fiscal  year 
to  assist  the  State  to  carry  out  the  plan  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  expended 
by  the  State  for  the  same  purposes  during  the  same  fiscal  year,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  financial  contributions  on 
the  certificate  of  the  State  official  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
plan  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditures  made  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  any  plan  that  coordinates  forest  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  Federal  agency  other  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  obtain  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  and  the  appropriate  State  forester 
in  the  approval  and  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 

(• e )  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(J)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  section,  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

August  H.  Andresen, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  price  supports  for  basic  commodities  and 
milk,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

H.  R.  12  passed  the  House  on  May  5,  1955.  It  consisted  of  4  sec¬ 
tions:  (1)  Establishing  price  supports  for  basic  commodities  at  90 
percent  of  parity  for  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957;  (2)  establishing 
the  support  level  for  milk  at  80  to  90  percent  of  parity;  and  (3)  and 
(4)  extending  and  providing  additional  funds  for  the  special  school 
milk  program  and  the  brucellosis  eradication  program.  The  Senate 
struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  and  inserted 
an  amendment  consisting  of  62  sections  comprising  some  77  printed 
pages.  The  task  facing  the  conferees  of  reconciling  the  differences 
between  these  two  measures  has  been  substantial,  particularly  since 
some  of  the  more  complicated  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
were  adopted  on  the  floor  without  the  opportunity  for  testimony  and 
explanation  which  takes  place  in  the  process  of  committee  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  reworked  the  Senate  amendment 
section  by  section  and  the  bill  reported  herewith  is  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  with  numerous  changes  and  amendments  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees.  The  major  provisions  are:  (1)  price-support  provisions 
for  basic  commodities,  cottonseed  and  soybeans,  milk,  and  feed 
grains;  (2)  restoration  of  “dual  parity”  for  basic  commodities;  (3) 
authority  for  a  “soil  bank”  program;  (4)  various  provisions  to  assist 
in  disposal  of  surplus  commodities  including  authority  to  donate  such 
commodities  to  Federal  penal  institutions  and  State  penal  institutions 
for  minors,  substantial  additional  appropriations  to  supplement 
“Section  32”  operations,  and  a  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  study  and  report  promptly  to  Congress  on  other  disposal  programs, 
including  a  food  stamp  plan;  (5)  various  provisions  relating  to  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  commodities,  chiefly  designed 
to  assist  the  small  farm  operator;  (6)  a  domestic  parity  program  for 
wheat  and  a  “two-price”  program  for  rice;  and  (7)  authority  for  further 
assistance  to  States  in  forestry  programs.  Following  is  an  explanation 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  herewith  to  the  House. 

SECTION  101.  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVELS  ON  BASIC  COMMODITIES 

Establishes  the  support  level  for  basic  commodities  at  90  percent 
of  parity  for  the  1956  crop.  The  House  bill  provided  support  at  90 
percent  for  3  years.  The  Senate  rejected  the  90  percent  support  pro¬ 
visions  but  later  significantly  modified  its  action  by  adopting  other 
provisions,  including  substantial  additions  to  the  “set-aside,”  which 
34 
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would  have  had  the  effect  of  requiring  the  Secretary  to  establish  sup¬ 
port  prices  close  to  the  90  percent  level.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  it  was  estimated  that  the  Secretary  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  support  the  basic  commodities  at  the  following  levels  for 
1956;  tobacco  90  percent,  wheat  85  percent,  cotton  88  percent,  corn 
84  percent,  rice  90  percent  on  domestic  consumption  and  not  less  than 
55  percent  on  the  balance,  and  peanuts  90  percent. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  agreed  that  falling  farm  prices, 
coupled  with  rising  production  costs,  have  created  a  crisis  in  farm 
income  that  may  well  become  a  catastrophe  unless  strong  and  effective 
action  is  taken  to  bolster  farm  income  in  1956.  Rather  than  adopt  any 
of  the  devious  devices  which  have  been  proposed  for  raising  the  level 
of  support  prices  by  indirection  (including  the  set-aside  which  has 
been  so  strongly  condemned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  agreed  that  the  most  effective  way  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  purpose  is  the  simple  and  straightforward  procedure  adopted 
■n  the  conference  report  of  establishing  price  support  levels  for  the 
fbasic  commodities  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  for  1956. 

SECTION  102.  PRICE  SUPPORTS - COTTONSEED  AND  SOYBEANS 

Requires  that  when  the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is 
supported  the  price  of  the  other  of  these  closely  related  crops  shall  be 
supported  at  a  comparable  level. 

SECTION  103.  PRICE  SUPPORTS - MANUFACTURING  MILK 

Establishes  the  support  level  for  milk  at  80  to  90  percent  of  parity 
(instead  of  75  to  90  percent  as  provided  in  existing  law)  and  further 
provides  that  for  the  marketing  year  ending  March  31,  1957,  the  price 
of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  price  of  butterfat  shall  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  $3.25  per  hundredweight  and  58.6  cents  per 
pound,  respectively.  This  provision  replaces  a  complicated  formula 
for  establishing  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  price  of  $3.25  per  hundredweight  for  milk  for  manufacturing 
V3.95  percent  butterfat)  is  85  percent  of  the  February  15,  1956,  parity 
'equivalent  for  milk  for  manufacturing.  This  is  10  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  higher  than  the  $3.15  support  price  announced  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  on  February  14,  1956.  The  $3.15  support  price  is 
82  percent  of  the  February  15,  1956,  parity  equivalent  for  milk  for 
manufacturing. 

To  accomplish  this  10  cent  per  hundredweight  increase  in  the  price 
of  milk  for  manufacturing  by  increasing  the  purchase  price  of  butter 
would  require  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of  butter, 
which  is  equivalent  to  2.4  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of  butterfat. 
Adding  this  2.4  cents  to  the  56.2  cents  announced  support  price  for 
butterfat  in  cream  would  result  in  a  support  price  of  58.6  cents  per 
pound.  This  would  be  82  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  butterfat  in 
cream  as  compared  with  the  February  14,  1956,  announced  level  of 
78  percent. 

Although  the  committee  amendment  omits  from  the  first  sentence 
of  section  201  (c.)  the  words  “and  the  products  of  such  commodities”, 
it  does  not  change  the  present  method  of  supporting  milk  and  butter- 
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fat  prices  through  “loans  on,  or  purchases  of,  milk  and  the  products  of 
milk  and  butterfat”  as  provided  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  sub¬ 
section. 

SECTION  104.  PARITY  FORMULA 

Provides  that  the  dual  method  of  computing  parity  for  the  basic 
commodities  (using  both  the  old  and  the  new  parity  formula)  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  the  basics  from  1949  until  this  year,  is  to  be  used 
henceforth.  The  section  also  recognizes  the  possibility  of  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  both  of  our  existing  methods  of  computing  parity  and  directs 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  this  subject  and  report 
thereon  to  Congress  not  later  than  January  31,  1957,  with  specific 
recommendations,  including  drafts  of  any  necessary  legislation,  for 
the  improvement  of  our  parity  system. 

SECTION  105.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Makes  all  the  foregoing  provisions  effective  with  1956  crops.  4 
Title  II — Soil  Bank  Act  (Secs.  201-227) 

Title  II  comprises  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  The  provisions  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  are  only  slightly  modified  from  those  adopted  by  the 
Senate  which  are  described  in  some  detail  in  the  committee  report  on 
S.  3183  (S.  Rept.  1484)  on  pages  8  to  20.  The  provisions  adopted  by 
the  Senate  were,  in  turn,  based  upon  and  only  slightly  modified  from 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  soil-bank  program  authorized  in  title  II  consists  of  two  parts: 
The  acreage-reserve  program  (secs.  203  to  206)  and  the  conservation 
reserve  program  (secs.  207  to  214).  Sections  215  to  227  are  general 
provisions  applying  to  either  or  both  the  conservation  reserve  and  the 
acreage-reserve  programs. 

SECTIONS  203-206.  ACREAGE-RESERVE  PROGRAM 

The  acreage-reserve  program  is  not  a  soil-conservation  measure  but 
a  short-term  program  designed  to  curtail  production  of  specific  com-^ 
modifies  even  below  the  anticipated  production  from  allotment  pro-^ 
grams.  It  is  authorized  only  for  the  4  crop  years  1956-59.  It  applies 
only  to  specified  commodities:  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  rice,  most 
kinds  of  tobacco,  and  the  feed  grains  (oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghums, 
and  com  grown  in  noncommercial  corn  areas). 

The  objective  of  the  acreage-reserve  program  is  to  induce  farmers 
to  reduce  their  acreages  below  their  allotments  or  base  acreages  and 
to  make  no  other  use  of  the  land  so  retired.  The  farmer  who  thus 
curtails  his  production  will  be  paid  an  amount  roughly  equivalent  to 
his  anticipated  return  from  the  land  had  he  put  it  to  its  intended 
purpose. 

A  special  provision  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  committee  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  participate  in  the  1956  program  even 
though  he  may  already  have  planted  his  1956  crops  or  may  have  been 
prevented  from  planting  his  normal  crops  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions.  This  latter  provision  was  inserted  in  order  to  care  for  the 
condition  which  now  exists  in  a  vast  area,  particularly  in  the  South¬ 
west,  where  drought  has  prevented  normal  planting  operations,  and 
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it  is  intended  that  the  farmer  who  has  not  been  able  to  plant  and  has 
not,  therefore,  planted  will,  nonetheless,  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  reserve  for  1956. 

In  general,  the  rate  of  payment  will  be  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  price  support  for  that  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  would 
normally  be  produced  on  the  land  placed  into  the  acreage  reserve. 
The  specific  rate  of  payment  will,  of  course,  vary  from  commodity  to 
commodity  and  in  different  areas,  but  will  be  required  to  be  in  such 
amounts  as  will  make  the  program  attractive  to  farmers.  Payment 
will  be  made  in  negotiable  certificates  redeemable  in  cash  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or,  in  the  case  of  grains,  redeemable 
in  grain  at  the  option  of  the  producer. 

The  committee  provided  that  in  case  of  unusual  weather  conditions 
resulting  from  either  drought,  flood,  hail,  wind,  or  other  natural 
causes,  the  Secretary  should  make  adjustments  in  calculating  the 
normal  yield  for  each  farm.  The  committee  was  informed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  that  the  practice  would  be  to  eliminate 
The  record  of  years  of  abnormally  low  production  in  calculating  the 
normal  yield  for  the  farm  for  soil  bank  payment  purposes,  as  well  as  in 
-the  calculation  of  acreage  history  of  the  farm  for  the  determination  of 
acreage  allotment  or  farm  base  acreage. 

The  total  amount  which  may  be  expended  on  the  acreage-reserve 
program  in  any  one  year  is  $750,000,000.  To  assure  a  fair  division 
of  funds  between  the  various  commodities,  the  committee  has  also 
established  maximums  for  the  separate  crops:  Wheat,  $375,000,000; 
corn,  $300,000,000;  cotton,  $300,000,000;  tobacco,  $45,000,000;  rice, 
$23,000,000;  peanuts,  $7,000,000;  and  feed  grains,  $175,000,000.  The 
individual  commodity  limitations  add  up  to  more  than  the  overall 
limit  of  $750,000,000  in  order  to  permit  adjustment  of  commodity 
programs  to  meet  operating  conditions  blit  to  not  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  overall  limitation  of  $750,000,000.  The  conferees 
struck  out  of  the  Senate  amendment  a  provision  which  would  have 
limited  payments  to  any  one  producer  to  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 
Also  eliminated  from  the  Senate  amendment  was  a  provision  which 
would  have  denied  all  price  supports  to  a  producer  who  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  acreage  reserve.  .  , 

I  The  amount  of  acreage  a  producer  will  be  permitted  to  put  into  the 
conservation  reserve  will  vary  by  commodities  but  geneially  the 
program  as  tentatively  formulated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  permit  farmers  with  small  acreage  allotments  to  put  their  entire 
allotment  into  the  acreage  reserve  while  those  with  larger  allotments 
will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  percentage  of  their  allotment.  lor 
example,  a  producer  with  a  grain  allotment  would  be  permitted  to 
put  into  the  reserve  50  acres  or  50  percent  of  his  allotment,  whichever 
is  larger  Thus,  any  farmer  with  a  grain  allotment  of  less  than  50 
acres  could  place  his  entire  allotment  in  the  acreage  reserve  if  he  chose 
to  do  so.  In  addition,  there  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  herewith 
reported  which  would  prevent  a  small  farmer  from  putting  Ins  maxi¬ 
mum  allowable  acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve  and  then  placing  the 
balance  of  his  land  in  the  conservation  reserve,  providing  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  permit  such  action. 

Preliminary  and  still  tentative  estimates  of  the  payments  per  acre 
for  the  various  crops  or  acreage  put  into  the  acreage  reserve  are  as 
follows:  Cotton,  $48-$60;  wheat,  $18-$25;  corn,  $36— $50;  rice,  $60— $75; 
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peanuts,  $50-$70;  tobacco,  $100-$300;  and  feed  grains,  $15-$50.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  these  figures  are  not  only  tentative,  they 
are  national  average  figures  based  upon  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre  of  the  various  crops.  The  rate  of  payment  an  individual 
farmer  can  expect  will  be  based  not  only  upon  these  national  average 
figures  but  upon  the  normal  yield  per  acre  of  the  land  he  is  placing 
into  the  conservation  reserve  and  other  local  factors.  The  two  basic 
principles  with  respect  to  payment  are:  (1)  That  the  rate  of  payment 
should  generally  reflect  the  actual  net  income  the  farmer  might  expect 
to  receive  from  the  acreage  had  he  planted  it  to  the  allotted  crop  and 
(2)  that  rates  of  payment  are  to  be  attractive  enough  to  encourage 
farmers  to  place  substantial  acreages  into  the  acreage  reserve  and 
thereby  curtail  production  below  national  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  conference  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  available  its  latest  administrative  memorandum 
on  this  matter,  now  being  used  as  the  basis  for  further  consultation 
with  state  and  county  committees.  The  memorandum  is  printed 
herewith  as  appendix  A. 

SECTIONS  207-214.  CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

The  conservation  reserve  program  (secs.  207-214)  is  designed  to 
take  out  of  the  production  of  crops  and  put  into  a  conservation  status 
on  a  semipermanent  basis  specified  acreages  of  land.  Croplands,  in¬ 
cluding  lands  now  being  devoted  to  such  soil-conserving  crops  as 
tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clover,  are  eligible  for  the  conservation  reserve. 
Section  207  (a)  (2)  of  the  Senate  amendment  would  have  required  a 
producer  putting  such  soil-conserving  croplands  into  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  to  increase  the  acreage  devoted  to  soil-conserving  crops 
or  left  idle  on  his  remaining  land  to  that  previously  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  crops  or  left  idle  on  the  entire  farm.  The  conference 
substitute  would  change  this  to  require  the  producer  to  devote  to 
soil-conserving  crops  or  idleness  only  an  acreage  of  his  remaining  land 
equal  to  that  previously  devoted  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  left  idle 
on  such  remaining  land.  Thus  a  producer  who  normally  had  100  acres 
of  tame  hay  and  10  acres  each  of  oats  and  barley  could  put  40  acres 
of  tame  hay  land  into  the  conservation  reserve  without  being  required 
to  reduce  his  acreage  of  oats  or  barley.  He  would  be  required  to 
maintain  in  soil-conserving  crops  or  leave  idle  that  acreage  of  his 
land  outside  the  conservation  reserve  which  had  previously  been 
devoted  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  left  idle  (namely  60  acres),  but  he 
would  not  be  required  to  increase  such  acreage  by  reason  of  having 
put  40  acres  of  tame  hay  into  the  conservation  reserve. 

The  program  would  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  contracts  entered 
into  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  producer.  Contract 
periods  would  be  for  not  less  than  3  years  nor  more  than  10  (except  for 
forestation  areas  where  the  period  could  run  for  15  years).  In  return 
for  the  producer  agreeing,  among  other  things,  not  to  harvest  any  crop 
nor  graze  the  land  in  the  conservation  reserve,  the  Secretary  would  pay 
a  large  part  (estimated  at  approximately  80  percent)  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  conservation  practices  on  the  land  and  would  pay  there¬ 
after  an  annual  amount  to  the  producer  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
rental  value  of  the  land. 
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The  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  the  conservation  program  in 
any  one  year  is  limited  to  $450,000,000,  including  the  materials  and 
services  provided  to  assist  farmers  in  establishing  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  on  the  land  put  into  the  reserve.  A  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  have  limited  payments  in  any  year  to  any  producer  to 
not  more  than  $7,500  was  removed  from  the  bill  by  the  conference. 

SECTIONS  215-227.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sections  215-227  contain  general  provisions  relating  to  the  soil- 
bank  program.  These  provide:  (1)  No  person  will  be  eligible  for  soil- 
bank  payments  in  any  year  in  which  he  exceeds  his  farm-acreage 
allotment  for  any  commodity;  (2)  a  prohibition  against  the  reappor¬ 
tionment  to  any  other  producer  of  acreage  placed  in  the  acreage 
reserve  or  conservation  reserve;  (3)  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  payments  under  the  program  upon  satisfactory  proof  by  the 
producer  that  he  has  complied  with  his  part  of  the  contract;  (4)  the 
)  requirement  that  in  carrying  out  the  program  the  Secretary  make  use 
of  local  and  state  ASC  committees,  other  appropriate  state  and  federal 
agencies,  and  of  the  land  use  capability  data  developed  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  (5)  the  provision  that  until  July  1,  1957,  the 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  used  for  carrying 
out  the  soil-bank  program  but  that  after  that  date  such  funds  must 
come  from  regular  appropriations.  This  provision  does  not  limit 
the  authority  elsewhere  conferred  for  the  Secretary  to  make  contracts 
under  the  soil-bank  program  for  periods  of  more  than  1  year. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

In  its  endeavor  to  make  the  soil-bank  program  not  only  practical 
and  successful  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  and  surplus 
reduction  but  also  one  which  will  be  outstandingly  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  who  participate  in  it  the  committee  of  conference  has  made  a 
number  of  changes,  amendments,  deletions,  and  additions  of  special 
provisions  relating  to  the  soil-bank  program.  Some  of  these  which 
deserve  special  mention  are: 

Protection  oj  tenants  and  sharecroppers. — No  single  problem  con- 
|  nected  with  the  proposed  soil  bank  has  caused  the  committee  more 
concern  than  that  of  guaranteeing  adequate  protection  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  under  the  program.  Several  provisions  referring  to 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  and  intended  to  protect  their  interests, 
while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the  interests  of  landlords,  were 
scattered  throughout  the  soil-bank  portion  of  the  Senate  bill.  After 
the  most  careful  consideration,  the  committee  considered  them 
inadequate  to  afford  the  protection  desired.  The  committee  tried 
for  many  hours  to  devise  a  specific  formula  or  direction  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  covering  the  landlord-tenant-sharecropper  re¬ 
lationship  which  would  assure  by  specific  legal  provision  fair  treatment 
of  all  concerned.  It  realizes,  however,  that  these  relationships  are  so 
different  in  various  types  of  farming  areas  and  in  different  geographic 
locations,  and  even  from  one  farm  to  the  next  in  the  same  area,  that 
it  is  probably  impossible  to  write  into  the  law  a  formula  for  equitable 
sharing  in  benefits  under  the  soil  bank  act  which  will  work  fairly  in 
all  the  multitude  of  individual  relationships  of  this  type  which  exist. 
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After  the  most  thorough  consideration,  therefore,  the  committee  of 
conference  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  safest  way  to  guarantee 
fair  treatment  of  all  participants  in  the  soil  bank  program  is  to  put 
into  the  law  the  general  rules  on  which  the  division  of  benefits  under 
this  act  is  to  be  made,  to  require  that  each  landlord  in  applying  for 
participation  in  the  program  stipulate  in  detail  how  he  proposes  to 
share  the  benefits  with  his  tenants  or  sharecroppers,  and  to  require 
the  county  committee  made  up  of  farmers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  local  conditions  to  approve  the  proposed  division  of  benefits 
before  the  farmer  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  program. 
The  stipulated  and  approved  proposal  for  dividing  the  benefits  will 
then  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract  and  failure  or  refusal  to  carry  out 
that  provision  would  subject  the  producer  to  the  penalties  provided 
by  the  act. 

Forfeiture  of  price  supports  benefits. — The  committee  has  stricken 
from  the  bill  language  appearing  in  two  sections  of  the  soil-bank  title 
which  would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  to  require  forfeiture  of  all 
price-support  benefits  for  violation  of  a  soil-bank  contract.  This  was 
a  provision  desired  chiefly  by  livestock  producers  as  a  protection 
against  a  farmer  placing  land  into  the  soil  bank,  receiving  his  payment 
therefor,  and  then  using  the  land  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  problem  faced  by  the  livestock 
industry.  Under  the  soil-bank  program  it  is  likely  that  millions  of 
acres  now  in  crops  will  be  put  into  grass.  The  contract  signed  by 
the  producer  placing  his  acreage  into  the  soil  bank  will  prohibit  the 
using  of  this  land  for  grazing  except  under  emergency  conditions 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Recog¬ 
nizing  both  that  payments  for  participation  in  the  soil  bank  probably 
cannot  and  should  not  be  deferred  until  a  full  year’s  compliance  can 
be  checked,  but  also  that  after  a  farmer  has  received  his  payment 
and  the  grass  on  his  regular  pastures  becomes  short  there  will  be  a 
substantial  temptation  to  put  livestock  on  the  soil-bank  acreage  in 
violation  of  the  contract,  the  committee  of  conference  still  believes 
that  the  penalty  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  of  forfeiture  of  all  benefits 
under  the  price  support  programs  is  unduly  excessive. 

Instead,  it  urges  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the  very 
adequate  legal  provisions  relating  to  contract  violation  which  remain 
in  the  bill,  including  the  additional  penalty  of  50  percent  which  was 
added  by  the  conference  committee,  to  deal  quickly  and  effectively 
with  violators  of  soil-bank  contracts  and  not  to  hesitate  to  resort  to 
court  action  to  enforce  the  penalties  provided  by  the  bill  whenever 
that  action  seems  justified.  In  addition,  administrative  regulations 
should  provide  as  much  certainty  as  is  possible  that  the  contract 
conditions  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  adhered  to  before  any 
payment  for  performance  is  made. 

Appeal  of  terminated  contract.— The  committee  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  in  the  bill  relating  to  the  right  and  the  procedure 
of  appeal  by  a  producer  from  a  decision  by  the  Secretary  terminating 
a  soil-bank  contract.  The  committee  has  completely  rewritten  this 
provision  (sec.  207  (d)).  As  reported  herewith  it  provides  that  where 
the  State  committee  believes  there  has  been  a  violation  which  would 
warrant  termination  of  contract,  the  producer  must  be  given  written 
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notice  thereof  by  registered  mail,  and  the  producer  will  have  the  right 
within  30  days  to  appear  at  an  informal  proceeding  before  the  county 
ASC  committee  to  show  cause  why  his  contract  should  not  be  termi¬ 
nated.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  hearing  the  county  committee  will 
submit  a  report  to  the  State  committee  and  the  producer  has  the 
right  to  appear  before  the  State  committee  in  connection  with  its 
determination  of  the  issue. 

The  State  committee  must  give  the  producer  written  notice  of  its 
decision  in  the  matter  and  if  the  producer  feels  aggrieved  he  has  the 
right  of  immediate  appeal  to  the  United  States  district  court  and 
for  a  trial  de  novo  of  the  issue  before  such  court. 

Voluntary  'participation. — Stricken  from  the  bill  is  section  226  of  the 
Senate  amendment  which  would  have  required  participation  in  the 
soil  bank  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  soil-bank  program  and  the  regular  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  while  they  supplement  and  complement  each  other,  are  separate 
|  and  distinct  programs  and  that  no  new  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  (except  as  to  those  commodities  for  which  new  price 
support  programs  directly  related  to  the  soil  bank  are  set  up  in  the 
bill)  should  be  imposed  by  the  soil-bank  program. 

The  soil-bank  provisions  require  that  to  be  eligible  for  payment 
under  the  program  a  producer  must  be  in  compliance  with  all  acreage 
allotments.  In  addition,  each  of  the  allotment  and  marketing  quota 
programs  carries  its  own  penalty  for  failure  to  comply.  Removal  of 
section  226  from  the  bill  will  make  the  soil  bank  a  strictly  voluntary 
program,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Tree  seedlings. — In  section  211  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
“purchase  or  produce”  conservation  materials.  The  word  “produce” 
is  retained  in  the  section  for  the  single  purpose  of  permitting  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  grow  seedling  trees  for  reforestation 
purposes — and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  utilizing  existing  depart¬ 
mental  nursery  facilities — or  to  supply  a  definite  deficiency  that 
cannot  be  filled  by  private  nurseries.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  put  the  Department  into  the  seedling  producing  business, 
but  rather,  that  seedlings  for  the  soil-bank  program  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  private  sources  to  the  full  extent  that  such  sources  are 
)  capable  of  meeting  the  demand  at  competitive  prices. 

Production  on  Government-owned  lands. — Section  225  would  have 
prohibited  the  leasing  hereafter,  or  the  renewal  or  extension  of  any 
existing  lease,  for  the  production  on  Government-owned  lands  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  in  surplus  supply.  As  enacted  by  the  Senate  the  provisions  of 
the  section  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  administer  and 
would  have  required  of  the  Secretary  a  separate  determination  as  to 
the  surplus  position  of  each  agricultural  commodity. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee  that  the  President  has 
received  or  is  about  to  receive  from  a  committee  appointed  by  him  the 
report  on  a  thorough  study  of  this  problem  with  recommendations  as 
to  its  solution.  In  place  of  the  language  in  the  Senate  bill,  therefore, 
the  language  adopted  by  the  conferees  directs  the  President  to  carry 
out  a  policy  of  restricting,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  leasing  of  such 
lands  for  the  production  of  price-supported  crops  in  surplus  supply. 
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Title  III — Surplus  Disposal 

SECTION  301.  PROGRAM  OF  ORDERLY  LIQUIDATION 

Requires  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  use  its  existing 
authority  to  dispose  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  all  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  held  by  it.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  a  detailed 
program  for  such  disposal  and  also  for  preventing  the  future  accumu¬ 
lation  of  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  CCC  by  adoption  of  a  food-stamp 
plan  or  similar  program,  and  also  for  strategic  stockpiling  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  both  inside  and  outside  the 
United  States.  These  reports  are  to  be  made  within  90  days  after 
enactment  of  the  act  and  to  include  specific  legislative  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  their  accomplishment. 

SECTION  302.  EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

Subsection  (a)  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provides  that  the  existing 
import  quota  on  extra  long  staple  cotton  established  pursuant  to 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  shall,  hereafter, 
cover  the  same  types  of  cotton  included  in  the  original  quota.  The 
effect  is  to  remove  the  exemption  of  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of 
11}U  inches  and  longer  to  bring  such  cotton  back  within  the  quota. 

The  import  of  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  1 1 X 6  inches  and 
longer  has  increased  from  a  level  of  about  7,000  bales  in  1951  to  an 
estimated  16,000  bales  in  1955.  During  this  same  period,  stocks  of 
United  States  grown  extra  long  staple  have  increased  about  7  times. 
Any  imports  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  above  the  established  quota 
necessarily  materially  interferes  with  and  tends  to  render  ineffective 
the  price-support  program  for  United  States  grown  extra  long  staple 
cotton. 

This  section  was  amended  by  the  committee  of  conference  to  require 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  type  of  cotton  being  brought  within  the 
existing  quota  and  that  dates  for  the  quota  year  conform  to  normal 
marketing  practices.  The  present  quota  year  (Februaiy  1  to  January 
31)  conforms  to  the  harvest  and  marketing  season  of  the  cotton  now 
subject  to  quota  control.  Cotton  stapling  V}U  inches  and  longer  is 
harvested  during  the  summer  and  is  brought  into  the  United  States 
during  the  later  summer  and  early  fall.  If  the  quota  were  filled  at 
that  time,  importers  of  such  cotton  could  not  enter  any  such  cotton 
into  the  United  States  until  the  next  quota  year.  The  amendment  will 
require  that  appropriate  provision  be  made  so  that  importers  of  this 
type  of  cotton  will  have  equal  opportunity  to  import  cotton  within 
the  quota. 

Subsection  (b)  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  Senate  bill  except  for  a 
clarifying  amendment.  As  amended,  this  section  directs  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  beginning  not  later  than  August  1,  1956, 
to  exercise  its  existing  powers  and  authorities  to  encourage  the  sale 
for  export  at  competitive  world  prices,  its  stocks  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton.  These  stocks  currently  amount  to  about  100,000  bales. 
The  program  directed  by  this  section,  together  with  the  continued 
offering  of  any  CCC  cotton  for  domestic  use  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  will  enable  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  within 
a  relatively  few  years  to  move  its  stocks  of  this  type  of  cotton  into 
consumption  in  an  orderly  manner. 
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SECTION  303.  AGREEMENTS  LIMITING  IMPORTS 

Authorizes  the  President,  whenever  he  determines  such  action  ap¬ 
propriate,  to  negotiate  with  foreign  countries  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
agreements  to  limit  the  export  from  any  such  country  and  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  United  States  of  any  agricultural  commodity  (including, 
as  does  sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended’ 
products  of  agricultural  commodities  such  as  flour,  dairy  products’ 
textile  products,  and  other  products  manufactured  or  processed  from 
agricultural  commodities).  In  order  to  carry  out  any  such  agreement 
which  may  be  entered  into,  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
regulations  governing  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  may  be 
required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  made  with  such 
countries  to  prevent  increases  in  imports  of  such  commodities  or 
products. 

This  section  is  desirable  in  view  of  section  302,  which  directs  the 
disposal  of  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  of  the  general  policies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  are  made 
available  in  world  markets  at  competitive  prices  which  are  generally 
below  domestic  price  levels. 

Unless  there  is  some  limitation  on  imports  of  products  manufactured 
abroad  from  our  surpluses,  the  sales  program  may  well  defeat  its  own 
purpose  of  expanding  the  total  market  for  our  agricultural  products. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  this  objective  frequently  can  be 
accomplished  through  friendly  negotiations,  rather  than  taking  re¬ 
course  in  the  first  instance  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  However,  if  it  develops  that  the 
desired  objective  cannot  be  accomplished  through  negotiations,  then 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  appropriate  action  should  be 
taken  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended.  This  section  makes  it  clear  that  the  authority  conferred 
does  not  in  any  way  limit  or  restrict  the  use  of  section  22. 

SECTION  304.  APPROPRIATION  TO  SUPPLEMENT  SECTION  32  FUNDS 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  annually,  beginning  July  1,  1956,  of 
not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  to  supplement  operations  under  section  32, 
Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress,  of  which  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
could  be  used  for  any  one  commodity  or  the  products  thereof. 

SECTION  305.  TRANSFER  OF  BARTERED  MATERIALS  TO  SUPPLEMENTAL 

STOCKPILE 

Directs  the  transfer  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  of  strategic 
materials  acquired  by  CCC  as  the  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of 
agricultural  products. 

SECTION  306.  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  ADMINISTRATOR 

Authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  Surplus  Disposal  Administrator 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  an  annual  salary  not  exceeding 
$15,000.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee  that  the  Secretary 
now  has  a  capable  Administrator  doing  this  job — without  benefit  of 
the  title  here  conferred.  It  is  the  committee’s  hope  that,  with  this 
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ratification  of  such  policy,  it  will  be  further  implemented  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  topflight  assistants  to  the  Administrator  to  deal  with  problem 
commodities,  specifically  cotton  and  wheat. 

SECTION  307.  USE  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  AND  SHIPPING  SUBSIDY 

FOR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Increases  from  $300,000,000  to  $500,000,000  the  limitation  on  oper¬ 
ations  under  tit le  II  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress.  Also  authorizes 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  from  CCC  funds  for  commodities  shipped 
under  title  II  and  also  for  commodities  made  available  under  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  if  the  President  finds  that  pay¬ 
ment  of  ocean  freight  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  these 
acts. 


SECTION  308.  COMMISSION  TO  RECOMMEND  LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  FOR 
INCREASED  INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Establishes  a  five-member  bipartisan  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  prepare  and  present  to  Congress  not  later  than  June  15, 
1957,  recommendations  to  bring  about  the  greatest  practical  use  for 
industrial  purposes  of  agricultural  products.  Authorizes  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $150,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

SECTION  309.  DONATION  TO  PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Authorizes  donation  of  surplus  food  commodities  to  Federal  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  and  to  State  reformatories  and  other 
correctional  institutions  for  minors. 

SECTION  310.  FEDERAL  IRRIGATION,  DRAINAGE,  AND  FLOOD-CONTROL 

PROJECTS 

Prohibits  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  act,  payment  of 
"any  crop  loans  or  Federal  farm  payments  or  benefits”  on  any 
agricultural  commodity  declared  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  surplus 
supply  if  grown  on  any  newly  irrigated  or  newly  drained  lands  within 
any  Federal  irrigation  or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized.  It 
is  to  be  emphasized  that  this  provision  applies  only  to  projects  “here¬ 
after”  authorized,  continues  only  for  a  period  of  3  years,  and  does  not 
apply  to  any  lands  “used  for  the  production  of  such  commodity” 
before  the  enactment  of  this  provision.  It  will  not,  therefore,  apply 
to  any  irrigation  or  drainage  projects  on  which  price  supported  crops 
are  presently  being  grown. 

SECTION  311.  PROCESSING  OF  DONATED  FOOD  COMMODITIES 

Authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay  the  cost  of 
processing  into  a  form  suitable  for  home  consumption  commodities 
donated  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Present 
authority  extends  only  to  “reprocessing,”  which  does  not  include  such 
operations  as  the  grinding  of  grain  into  meal  or  flour.  CCC  is  author¬ 
ized  to  carry  out  such  operations  now  only  in  connection  with  the 
special  relief  programs  authorized  by  Public  Law  311,  84th  Congress. 
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Title  IV — Marketing  Quotas  and  Acreage  Allotments 

SECTION  401.  EXTENSION  OF  SURRENDER  AND  REAPPORTIONMENT 
PROVISIONS  FOR  WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Extends  for  the  crop  years  1956  and  1957  authority  for  the  voluntary 
•surrender  and  reapportionment  of  wheat  acreage  allotments. 

SECTION  402.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  COTTON  FOR  1957  AND  1958 

Provides  that  the  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton  for  the 
1957  and  1958  crops  shall  not  result  in  a  national  acreage  allotment 
for  those  years  smaller  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956. 

SECTION  403.  COTTON - SMALL  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Establishes  for  the  years  1957  and  1958  for  cotton  a  special  national 
acreage  reserve  of  100,000  acres  to  be  distributed  to  States  and 
counties  to  aid  in  establishing  in  all  counties  minimum  farm  allotments 
of  4  acres  or  the  highest  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  in  the  preceding 
3  years,  whichever  is  smaller.  The  100,000  acres  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  acreage  allotment  and  would  not  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  establishing  future  State  acreage  allotments.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  provision  added  by  the  conference  committee  promises  some 
relief  for  small  farmers  in  1956  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  allot 
in  each  State  acreage  which  is  underplanted  and  not  placed  in  the 
soil  bank  or  considered  planted  by  virtue  of  notification  to  the  county 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  small  farm  allotments  in 
1956  to  4  acres  or  the  highest  acreage  planted  in  the  past  3  years, 
whichever  is  smaller. 

SECTION  404.  MINIMUM  STATE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1956  RICE  CROP 

Provides  each  State  with  a  minimum  allotment  of  rice  for  1956 
■equal  to  85  percent  of  the  final  allotment  established  for  such  State 
for  1955. 

SECTION  405.  INCREASE  IN  PEANUT  MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Beginning  with  the  1956  crop,  establishes  peanut  marketing  penal¬ 
ties  at  75  percent  of  the  support  price  instead  of  50  percent  under 
present  provisions  of  law. 

SECTION  406.  COLLECTION  OF  PEANUT  MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Provides  for  interest  at  6  percent  a  year  on  peanut  marketing  pen¬ 
alties  from  the  date  when  due  until  the  date  of  payment  and  for  a 
lien  on  any  crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  marketing  quotas  in  which  the 
person  liable  for  the  payment  of  penalty  has  an  interest,  until  the 
penalty  is  paid. 

SECTION  407.  PRESERVATION  OF  UNUSED  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Provides  that  beginning  in  1956  any  producer  may  underplant  an 
acreage  allotment  but  maintain  his  history  as  though  the  full  allot¬ 
ment  had  been  planted,  if  he  makes  proper  notification  to  the  county 
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committee  of  his  desire  to  retain  his  acreage  history.  The  exception 
would  not  be  granted  to  any  farm  on  which  no  acreage  of  the  com¬ 
modity  was  planted  for  4  successive  years  or  if  done  to  avoid  penalties. 
The  acreage  not  planted  could  not  be  reallocated  to  any  other  farm. 

SECTION  408  (a)  (b)  (c).  CORN 

No  substantial  change  has  been  made  in  the  provisions  relating  to 
price  supports  for  corn  as  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  provi¬ 
sions  in  tliis  section,  together  with  other  correlative  provisions  of  the 
bill,  would  make  com  acreage  allotments  inoperative  for  1956  and 
substitute  in  lieu  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  of  43,281,000  acres 
a  “base  acreage”  for  corn  totaling  51,000,000  acres  nationally. 

To  become  eligible  for  price  supports  under  this  new  program,  a 
corn  producer  would  be  required  to  devote  an  acreage  equal  to  15 
percent  of  his  farm  base  acreage  for  corn  to  the  acreage  reserve  or  the 
conservation  reserve  program.  By  underplanting  his  corn  base 
acreage  15  percent  and  placing  that  land  in  the  acreage  reserve,  the 
producer  would  become  eligible  for  an  acreage  reserve  payment  at 
the  corn  rate.  By  planting  not  to  exceed  his  base  acreage  in  corn 
and  placing  an  amount  of  land  equivalent  to  15  percent  of  that  base 
acreage  in  the  conservation  reserve,  he  would  become  eligible  for  a 
conservation  reserve  payment. 

Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  con¬ 
duct  a  referendum  among  corn  producers  in  the  commercial  producing 
area  to  determine  whether  they  favor  continuation  of  corn  acreage 
allotments  and  price  supports  under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  or  no  acreage  allotments  and  price  supports  “at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  assist  producers  in  marketing 
corn  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneco¬ 
nomic  production  of  com.”  The  decision  reached  in  the  referendum 
would  be  effective  for  1957  and  subsequent  years. 

SECTION  408  (D).  FEED  GRAINS 

In  lieu  of  the  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  relating  to  feed  grains  the 
committee  of  conference  has  set  up  an  entirely  new  provision  relating 
to  price  supports  for  feed  grains  and  their  inclusion  in  the  soil  bank 
program.  The  new  program  has  the  following  major  features: 

(1)  In  noncommercial  corn  areas  corn  will  be  classified  as  a  feed 
grain  along  with  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum.  In  commercial 
corn  areas  the  feed  grains  will  consist  of  the  customary  four  small 
grains. 

(2)  A  base  acreage  allotment  for  feed  grains  will  be  established  for 
each  farm.  In  1956  this  allotment  will  be  the  average  acreage 
devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  the  3  years  1953-55.  There¬ 
after  a  national  base  acreage  allotment  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  1953-55  national  acreages  of  these  grains  and  this  will  be 
allotted  to  States,  counties,  and  farms,  in  the  usual  manner  of  dis¬ 
tributing  acreage  allotments.  The  apportionment  of  the  county 
base  acreage  for  feed  grains  to  farms  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage, 
crop  rotation,  tillable  acreage,  type  of  soil  and  topography  would  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  factors  now  provided  in  the  establishment 
of  individual  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments.  Under  this  language. 
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any  year  in  which  the  acreage  for  a  farm  is  low  because  of  abormal 
weather  conditions,  the  acreage  for  such  year  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  historic  average  since  the  actual  acreage  planted  was  below 
the  acreage  which  would  have  been  planted  under  the  crop-rotation 
system  followed  on  the  farm. 

(3)  For  each  year  in  which  there  is  an  acreage  reserve  program  in 
effect  for  corn  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  feed  grains  will  be  entitled 
to  suppoi  t.  on  the  following  basis:  Corn  grown  outside  the  commercial 
corn  area,  85  percent  of  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  grown  in 
the  commercial  area;  grain  sorghum,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  parity  for  each  commodity  which  is  5  percentage  points 
of  parity  less  than  the  percentage  of  parity  at  which  corn  is  supported 
in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area. 

(4)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  price  supports  on  feed  grains,  the 

producer  would  be  required  to  devote  not  less  than  15  percent  of  his 
base  acreage  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the  conserva- 
tion  reserve,  and  not  to  plant  a  total  acreage  of  feed  grains  in  excess 
of  85  percent  of  his  base  acreage.  For  1956,  however,  producers  may 
remain  eligible  for  the  price  supports  heretofore  announced,  even  if 
they  do  not  participate  in  this  manner  in  the  soil  bank  program  and 
thus  become  eligible  for  the  higher  level  price  supports  provided  bv 
this  section.  J 

Title  V — Price  Support  Programs  for  Wheat  and  Rice 

SECTION  501.  WHEAT  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

This  section  provides  for  a  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  almost 
identical  with  that  which  has  previously  been  approved  by  the  House. 
Producers  would  receive  100  percent  of  parity  for  their  share  of  the 
wheat  crop  which  is  domestically  consumed  for  food  and  substantially 
the  world  price  for  the  balance  of  their  production.  Stability  of  mar¬ 
ket  prices  would  be  assured  by  a  low  level  loan  rate  geared  primarily 
to  the  support  level  of  feed  grains  and  to  world  market  conditions. 

Acreage  allotments  may  be  continued,  and  eligibility  for  domestic 
marketing  certificates  would  be  conditioned  both  upon  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments  and  upon  the  planting  of  an  acreage  of  wheat 
sufficient  to  fill  the  producer’s  domestic  quota  at  normal  yields.  If 
acreage  allotments  are  prescribed,  they  shall  be  in  the  amounts  and 
determined  in  the  manner  provided  by  title  III  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The  plan  would  automatically 
take  care  of  producers  who  do  not  ordinarily  grow  wheat  for  sale  but 
rather  for  use  as  feed.  Any  such  producers  would  be  permitted  to 
grow  any  quantity  of  wheat  without  penalty. 

The  program  would  be  self-financing.  Processors  and  importers 
would  be  required  to  purchase  certificates  for  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  parity  and  the  established  market  price  of  wheat  proces¬ 
sed  or  imported  by  them,  and  refunds  would  be  made  upon  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wheat  products.  The  amounts  collected  from  processors  and 
importers  would  offset  almost  identically  the  amounts  paid  to  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  new  program  will  not  go  into  effect  at 
once  but  will  be  the  subject  of  a  referendum  among  wheatgrowers 
whenever  referendums  are  held  in  the  future  on  marketing  quotas. 
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The  first  such  referendum  will  be  held  early  next  summer.  If  wheat 
producers  vote,  in  any  such  referendum,  by  more  than  two-thirds  in 
favor  of  the  domestic  parity  plan,  the  program  will  automatically  go 
into  effect  in  place  of  the  present  system  of  acreage  allotments,  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  and  price  supports  by  loan  and  purchase  programs. 

SECTION  501.  RICE — PRIMARY  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

Section  501  (which  makes  extensive  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended)  also  establishes  a  two-price  plan  for  rice  quite 
similar  to  that  authorized  for  wheat.  Unlike  the  wheat  plan,  which 
calls  for  a  referendum,  the  rice  program  would  be  put  into  operation 
in  1956  but  would  apply  only  to  rice  harvested  “prior  to  1958.” 

Under  this  plan,  rice  producers  would  be  given  a  primary  market 
quota.  Such  quota  would  be  based  upon  the  consumption  of-  proc¬ 
essed  rice  in  the  United  States  plus  the  quantity  exported  to  Cuba. 
The  support  level  for  rice  would  be  established  for  1956  at  55  to  90^ 
percent  of  parity  and  thereafter  at  50  to  90  percent  of  parity,  with  the® 
Secretary  being  directed  to  establish  the  support  price  at  a  level  which 
would  not  discourage  the  exportation  of  rice  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  marketing  year  rice  producers  would  be 
issued  certificates  for  the  quantity  of  rice  equal  to  the  primary 
market  quota  for  the  farm.  The  value  of  such  certificates  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  support  level  for  rice  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  Processors  of  rice  in  the  United  States  would  be  required 
to  acquire  certificates  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  quantity 
of  rough  rice  processed.  Certificates  would  also  be  required  for  the 
importation  of  rice.  Upon  the  exportation  of  processed  rice  to  any 
country  other  than  Cuba,  processors  would  receive  a  refund  on  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  certificates.  This  program,  like  the  two-price 
plan  for  wheat,  would  be  essentially  self-financing  since  the  sale  of 
certificates  to  processors  would  substantially  cover  payments  to 
producers. 

The  section  provides  for  inventory  adjustments  to  persons  owning 
rice  in  the  United  States  on  the  date  the  program  becomes  effective, 
so  that  they  will  neither  gain  nor  lose  from  the  anticipated  change g 
in  general  market  prices  of  rice  on  that  date.  * 

SECTION  502.  NORMAL  YIELD  FOR  RICE 

Establishes  new  criteria  for  determining  the  normal  yield  for  rice 
for  counties  and  farms.  The  calculation  is  to  be  based  on  a  five-year 
period  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in  yield. 

Title  VI — Forestry  Provisions 

SECTION  601.  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR  TREE  PLANTING  AND 

REFORESTATION 

This  section  authorizes  additional  cooperative  activity  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  States  in  tree  planting  and  refores¬ 
tation.  Upon  presentation  by  the  proper  State  official  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  approve  a  plan  for  tree  planting  and  reforestation 
within  the  State  and  thereafter  to  cooperate  technically  and  finan- 
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cially  in  such  program.  With  respect  to  parts  of  the  program  carried 
out  on  non-Federal  lands,  the  Federal  financial  contribution  cannot 
exceed  that  of  the  State  toward  the  same  program.  The  Secretary 
is  directed  to  cooperate  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  the 
appropriate  State  forester  in  approving  and  carrying  out  such  plans. 

Deletions  From  Senate  Bill 

Several  sections  appearing  in  the  Senate  amendment  have  been 
deleted  by  the  committee  of  conference.  Among  them  are  the 
following: 

standard  grade  for  cotton  (sec.  103  of  senate  bill) 

The  Senate  committee  bill  contained  a  provision  changing  the  stand¬ 
ard  grade  for  cotton.  The  committee  of  conference  eliminated  this 
vpro vision  from  the  bill.  In  considering  these  standards  for  cotton  the 
'committee  was  aware  of  the  past  practice  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  refusing  to  make  the  differentials  in  loan  values  on 
spotted  cotton  which  are  customarily  made  by  the  cotton  trade. 
Specifically,  the  trade  recognizes  a  very  wide  differential  in  value  be¬ 
tween  light  and  heavy  spotted  cotton.  Most  cotton  buyers  will  at 
all  times  pay  substantially  more  for  light  spots  than  for  heavy  spots. 
In  some  cases  this  differential  amounts  to  as  much  as  $15  or  $20  per 
bale.  By  contrast  the  CCC  has  consistently  recognized  no  differential 
between  light  and  heavy  spots  and  has  made  their  loans  on  all  spotted 
cotton  on  the  basis  of  heavy  spots.  The  committee  understands  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  now  have  the  power  to  make  the  same  differential  in  commodity 
credit  loans  which  are  normally  made  by  the  cotton  trade.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  Department  should  exercise  this 
power. 

.  Processor  certificates  {sec.  108  of  Senate  bill). — This  section  would 
have  required  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  obtain  from  processors 
of  agricultural  commodities  purchased  for  price  support  or  surplus 
removal  certificates  stating  that  producers  had  received  not  less  than 
(the  support  price  for  the  raw  commodities.  It  would  have  applied  to 
funds  used  “regardless  of  the  source”  and  woidd  thus  have  applied 
to  section  32  operations  as  well  as  to  the  regular  price-support  pro¬ 
grams. 

Many  of  these  operations  are  carried  out  on  a  bid  and  purchase  basis 
under  conditions  where  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  the 
processor  to  certify  as  to  the  price  paid  for  the  particular  products 
being  bought  by  the  Government.  It  woidd  have  rendered  virtually 
impossible  most  of  the  operations  now  being  carried  out  with  section  32 
funds  and  many  of  the  regular  price  support  operations. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  present  provision  of  law  (sec. 
401  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949)  is  adequate  if  applied  with 
the  utmost  diligence  by  the  Secretary.  The  committee  is  not  certain 
that  it  has  always  been  applied  in  this  manner  but  urges  that  the 
Secretary  utilize  this  existing  authority  to  the  fullest.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  also  urges  that  where  these  operations  are  carried  out 
purchases  or  loans  not  be  confined  to  only  certain  grades  of  products 
but  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  they  be  made  available  on 
all  usual  grades. 
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Reestablishment  of  United  States  share  of  world  cotton  market  (sec. 
303  of  Senate  bill).- — Directed  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  use  its  existing  powers  and  authorities  to  encourage  the  sales  for 
export  at  competitive  world  prices  of  such  quantities  of  cotton  as  will 
establish  and  maintain  the  fair  historical  share  of  the  world  market 
for  United  States  cotton.  The  volume  to  be  sold  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  section  further  provided  that 
export  sales  for  foreign  currency  under  section  102  of  Public  Law  480 
be  made  at  competitive  world  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  already  has  ample  authority  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  section  303.  Furthermore,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  on  February  28,  1956  that  cotton  will  be 
sold  for  export  after  July  31,  1956  on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  The 
committee  of  conference  is  gratified  that  action  has  been  taken 
to  inaugurate  what  it  hopes  will  be  a  stable  and  consistent  sales  pro¬ 
gram.  This  section  was  deleted  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  use  such  methods  as  are  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  section  303  and  meet  his  announced  goal  of 
exporting  at  least  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 

Study  of  meat  grading  system  (sec.  701  of  Senate  bill). — This  section 
was  eliminated  from  the  bill  not  because  the  conferees  do  not  agree 
that  the  existing  system  and  theories  of  meat  grading  require  study 
and  review,  but  because  ample  authority  exists  in  present  law  for 
such  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  numerous  questions  raised  about 
the  present  system  of  meat  grading — both  as  it  affects  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  as  it  may  affect  marketing  and  distribution  systems  and 
consumer  buying  habits.  The  Secretary  has  ample  authority  to 
study  and  examine  the  meat  grading  system  both  under  his  general 
authorities  and  under  such  specific  statutes  as  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  of  1946.  The  committee  recognizes  the  value  of  the 
meat  grading  system  and  anticipates  its  continuation.  If  it  can  be 
improved,  however,  the  Secretary  should  make  such  study  as  he 
determines  necessary  and  suggest  such  changes  as  he  finds  desirable. 


Appendix  A 

PLANS  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THE  SOIL  BANK.  (TENTATIVE) 

(Based  on  H.  R.  12) 

The  season  for  1956  crops  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  acreage  reserve 
program  will  not  be  fully  effective. 

I.  ACREAGE  RESERVE - OBJECTIVE:  REDUCTION  OF  ACREAGE  OF 

DESIGNATED  CROPS  ON  A  VOLUNTARY  BASIS 

A.  Establishment  of  normal  yields  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  payment 

1.  Operating  procedure: 

(а)  Use  check  yields  during  1951-55  as  a  base  except  for  wheat 
which  will  be  for  1945-54  period.  Adjustments  will  be  made  for 
abnormal  years. 

(б)  Establish  county  check  yields  on  basis  of  (a)  above.  In 
the  case  of  tobacco  and  peanuts,  actual  farm  yield  will  be  used 
where  available. 

(c)  County  committeemen  determine  normal  yields  for  com¬ 
munity  (these  should  weight  out  to  county  normal  yields). 

(d)  Community  committeemen  may  aid  the  county  committee 
in  establishing  a  normal  yield  rating  for  each  farm  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  grows  the  designated  crops.  Each  such  farm  will 
be  placed  in  one  of  several  yield  rating  categories,  ranging  above 
and  below  the  community  average.  Adjustment  procedures  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  farm  yield  into  balance  with  county  average. 

(e)  Individual  farmers  will  then  be  invited  to  offer  a  part  of 
their  acreage  of  the  designated  crops  for  the  acreage  reserve. 
Such  land  should  be  equal  in  productivity  to  land  used  for  the 
allotment  crop  on  their  farms.  The  county  committee  can  then 
quote  them  a  dollar  figure  per  acre  for  typical  land  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  acreage  reserve  for  these  designated  crops  for  their 
farm.  If  the  designated  land  is  found  to  be  below  average,  a 
lower  per  acre  payment  will  be  made.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  year,  farmers  should  indicate  their  intention  to  participate 
prior  to  planting  time. 

(/)  No  crop  may  be  harvested  or  grazed  from  reserve  acres, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  permit  grazing  under  certain 
emergency  conditions. 

B.  Preliminary  incentive  rates  for  the  acreage  reserve  program 

1.  Possible  incentive  payment  rates:  The  extent  to  which  these 
rates  need  to  be  varied  according  to  quality,  location,  and  other 
factors  is  still  under  study.  (These  following  figures  are  preliminary.) 
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Commodity 

Unit 

Support 
rate  1 

Payments  based  on  H.  R.  12 

Rate  as  percent  of  1956  support 

35 

50 

60 

70 

Bushel _ 

$2. 27 

$0.  79 

$1. 14 

$1.  36 

$1.  59 

.3181 

.  1113 

.  1590 

.  1909 

.  2227 

Rice. . . . . . 

Hundred- 

4.90 

1.  71 

2.45 

2.94 

3.43 

weight. 

Bushel _ 

1.65 

.  58 

.82 

.99 

1.  14 

Bushel _ 

2  1.40 

.49 

.  70 

.84 

.98 

Bushel _ 

.72 

.25 

.36 

.43 

.  50 

1. 13 

.40 

.  56 

.  68 

.  79 

Bushel _ 

1.41 

.49 

.  70 

.85 

.  99 

Grain  sorghum  ...  .  -  - . . 

Hundred- 

2.18 

.  76 

1.09 

1.31 

1.53 

weight. 

Peanuts _ _ _ 

.  123 

.  043 

.  062 

.  074 

.086 

Tobacco: 

Pound _ 

.482 

.  169 

.  241 

.  289 

.337 

Pound _ 

3. 354 

.  124 

.  177 

.  212 

.248 

Burley  (31) _  _ 

.472 

.  165 

.236 

.  283 

.330 

Maryland  (32)-.  ...  . . 

Pound _ 

.476 

.  167 

.  238 

.286 

.333 

4. 315 

.  110 

.  158 

.  189 

.220 

Sun-cured  (37) . . __ . 

Pound _ 

4.315 

.  110 

.  158 

.  189 

.220 

Cigar  types:  5 

42-44 _ 

Pound _ 

.230 

.081 

.  115 

.  138 

.  161 

51 _ _ 

.516 

.  181 

.258 

.310 

.361 

52 _ 

Pound _ _ 

.483 

.  169 

.242 

.290 

.338 

54 _ 

Pound _ 

.226 

.079 

.  113 

.  136 

.  158 

55 _ _ _ 

Pound..  .- 

.290 

.101 

.145 

.174 

.203 

1  90  percent  of  “old”  or  “new”  parity,  whichever  is  higher  as  of  Mar.  15, 1956  exfcept  feed  grains  and  corn 
in  the  noncommercial  area. 

2  85  percent  of  the  rate  in  the  commercial  area  or  about  76.5  percent  of  old  parity. 

3  Three-fourths  of  hurley  support  rate. 

4  Two-thirds  of  hurley  support  rate. 

s  Preliminary  estimate  as  parity  is  computed  for  groups  42-44,  51-56. 


2.  Maximum  and  minimum  participation: 

(a)  Maximum: 

Grain:  50  acres  or  50  percent  of  allotment,  whichever  is 
larger. 

Cotton  and  peanuts:  10  acres  or  50  percent  of  allotment, 
whichever  is  larger. 

Tobacco:  5  acres  or  50  percent  of  allotment,  whichever  is 
larger. 

( b )  Minimum: 

Grain:  5  acres  or  allotment,  whichever  is  smaller. 

Cotton  and  peanuts:  2  acres  or  allotment,  whichever  is 
smaller. 

Tobacco:  1  acre  or  allotment,  whichever  is  smaller. 
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C.  Participation  and  cost  on  a  national  basis  ( highly  tentative ) 


Acres  which 
might  come 
In 

National  average  check 
yield  per  acre 

Approximate 
cost  per  acre 1 

Total  cost 

Cotton... . . . . 

( Millions ) 
3-6 

( Dollars ) 
48-60 
18-25 
36-50 
15-50 
60-75 
50-70 
100-300 

( Million 
dollnrs) 
145-300 
216-375 
144-300 
75-175 
18-23 

5-7 

15-45 

Wheat 2 _ 

3  12-15 

Corn  2 _ _ _ 

4-6 

Other  feed  grains 5 _ _ 

2-4 

Rice... .  . 

.3 

Peanuts . . . 

.1 

Tobacco _ _ 

.15 

Total . . . . 

21.4-30.  65 

>  Based  on  approximately  90  percent  supports  and  optional  parity. 

2  Commercial  area  only. 

3  Based  on  both  winter  and  spring  crop. 

*  Commercial  corn  area  yield. 

4  Oats,  barley,  rye,  sorghum  for  grain,  and  corn  in  the  noncommercial  corn  area. 

The  cost  per  acre  of  obtaining  participation  remains  in  doubt  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the 
■changing  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Surveys  previously  made  of  payment  rates  required  are 
no  longer  applicable  due  to  the  fact  that  crops  are  already  being  planted  and  the  support  rate  changes 
With  every  day’s  delay,  the  cost  of  the  program  increases  and  the  effectiveness  decreases. 

D.  Terms  of  the  “ acreage  reserve ”  agreement 

1.  Voluntary. 

2.  For  1  year  but  with  terms  to  encourage  participation  for  more 
than  1  year. 

3.  “Acreage  reserve”  lands  must  be  at  least  typical  quality  land  for 
the  designated  crops  on  the  farm. 

4.  The  acreage  of  crops  covered  by  the  agreement  must  be  reduced 
below  the  acreage  allotment  or  the  base  acreage,  whichever  is  applica¬ 
ble,  by  the  amount  of  acreage  placed  in  the  “acreage  reserve.” 

5.  In  the  case  of  rented  land,  compensation  is  to  be  divided  among 
interested  landlords,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  on  the  farms  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  would  have  shared  in  the  crop  in  the  absence 
of  an  acreage  reserve  program,  unless  division  on  another  basis  is 
agreed  upon  by  landlords  and  tenants  and  then*  agreement  is  approved 
by  the  county  committee  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  State  committee. 

II.  CONSERVATION.  RESERVE— OBJECTIVE:  REDUCE  THE  ACREAGE  OF 
LAND  IN  ROW  CROPS  AND  GRAINS  INCLUDING  OIL  SEEDS  ON  A  VOL¬ 
UNTARY  BASIS  AND  DIVERT  SUCH  ACREAGE  TO  CONSERVATION  USES 

A.  Conservation  reserve  incentives 

1.  Annual  payments  and  terms  of  contract: 

(а)  $10  per  acre,  per  year  average  for  the  United  States  for 
3-  to  15-year  period.  Rates  established  on  basis  of  land  pro¬ 
ductivity,  agricultural  value  of  land,  and  other  factors.  Rates 
are  designed  to  encourage  farmers  to  take  out  their  marginal 
cropland. 

(б)  County  or  area  rates  would  vary  on  the  basis  of  such  factors 
as  productivity  and  value  of  farm  land. 

(c)  Rates  would  be  established  by  areas  and  be  based  on  rela¬ 
tive  productivity  of  the  land  in  the  area.  Farm  rates  would  be 
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established  on  the  basis  of  the  rating  of  the  area  in  which  the 
specified  acreage  placed  in  “conservation  reserve”  is  located. 

(d)  Eligible  land,  depending  on  area,  would  be  land  which 
was  used  for  the  production  of  rotation  crops  including  alfalfa, 
clover  and  other  tame  hay  during  the  rotation  on  the  farm.  The 
acreage  of  row  crops  and  grains  including  oilseeds  must  be  reduced 
by  the  number  of  acres  placed  in  the  conservation  reserve  and  the 
acreage  reserve. 

( e )  All  lands  placed  in  the  “conservation  reserve”  must  be 
in  or  placed  in  approved  conservation  uses  and  may  be  neither 
harvested  nor  grazed  except  that  the  Secretary  may  permit  graz¬ 
ing  under  certain  emergency  conditions. 

1 .  Some  lands  may  already  be  in  approved  types  of  cover. 
These  lands  may  be  entered  in  a  3-year  contract. 

2.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  establish  cover,  the  normal 
contract  will  be  for  5  years.  In  the  case  of  land  placed  in 
trees,  the  normal  length  of  the  contract  will  be  10  or  15  years. 

3.  Costs  of  practices  would  be  shared,  with  Government 
paying  up  to  80  percent  of  agreed-upon  costs,  within  maxi¬ 
mum  limitations  for  establishment  of  trees,  other  cover,  or 
other  practices.  Due  to  seed  limitations,  practices  in  first 
year  may  be  modified  if  soil  is  protected. 

2.  Eligible  conservation  practices  and  uses: 

(a)  Practices  and  rates  of  payment  insofar  as  possible  will  be 
consistent  with  the  present  ACP  program. 

(b)  Vegetative  cover: 

1.  Prefer  perennial  grasses  and  legumes. 

2.  Annuals  may  be  permitted  when  seeded  with  perennial 
grasses  and  legumes. 

3.  Annuals  may  be  permitted  alone  when  no  perennial 
seed  is  available  if  approved  practices  will  follow.  Due  to 
seed  limitations,  some  latitude  may  be  needed  regarding 
soil  protective  practices  during  the  first  year. 

(c)  Trees: 

1.  Adapted  forest  trees. 

2.  Shrubs  when  interplanted  for  shelterbelt  purposes. 

( d )  Water  storage:  Cost  of  water  retention  reservoirs  shared. 

III.  INCLUSION  OF  FULL  FARMS 

A  farmer  offering  to  place  his  full  farm  in  the  “soil  bank”  may  re¬ 
ceive  payments  under  the  “acreage  reserve”  for  the  designated  crop 
acres  on  the  farm  (subject  to  maximum)  and  under  the  “conservation 
reserve”  at  the  appropriate  conservation  reserve  rate  which  will 
normally  be  lower  than  the  acreage  reserve  rate,  for  the  other  acres 
normally  in  row  crops  or  grains  (including  oil  seeds).  No  payment 
would  be  made  on  the  number  of  acres  of  land  normally  in  conserva¬ 
tion  uses  or  normally  idle. 
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IV.  CERTIFICATES 

A.  Draw  them  in  terms  of  dollars. 

B.  Under  certain  conditions,  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  a 

farmer  may  purchase  CCC  grains  with  his  certificates.  ’ 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

August  H.  Andresen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


■ 


. 
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^was  a  pleasure  to  set  forth  my  opinions 
on  tnte  topic  and  you  may  feel  free  to  insert 
this  letter  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
jcerely  yours, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


ROY  COWSfcN  ET  AL.— VETO  MES¬ 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  UNITEfft  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 

370) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto\message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap¬ 
proval,  H.  R.  6421,  “For  \jje  relief  of 
Roy  Cowan  and  others.’ 

The  bill  directs  the  payment  of  sums 
aggregating  $276,568  to  28  individuals  in 
settlement  of  claims  for  damage,  based 
on  the  flooding  of  privately  owned  lands. 
The  flooding  is  alleged  to  have  resumed 
from  activiities  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Ir 
terior  in  the  establishment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Lake  Alice  National  Wild¬ 
life  Refuge  in  North  Dakota. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  a  case  in  which 
there  has  been  an  unfortunate  failure 
in  communications  between  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  A  subcommittee  of  the  House 
conducted  a  hearing  on  the  ground  and 
made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  area 
and  the  construction  works  involved. 
Although  Department  of  the  Interior 
engineers  testified  at  the  hearing,  the 
views  of  the  Department  were  not  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  hearing  and  the  report  of 
the  Department  on  the  bill  apparently 
was  not  received  in  time  for  considera¬ 
tion  before  floor  action  was  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  a  result, 
the  record  before  me  is  one  of  unre¬ 
solved  disagreements  of  fact  and  law. 
Nevertheless,  the  materials  presented  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  convince 
me  that  a  satisfactory  and  adequate 
basis  has  not  been  established  for  ap¬ 
praising  the  merits  and  the  equity  of 
the  claims. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  believe  that 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  return  the  bill 
without  my  approval,  but  with  my  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  case  be  handled 
either  by  the  referral  process  frequent-; 
ly  used  in  difficult  claims  cases  or,  ii 
warranted,  by  the  enactment  of  a  juris¬ 
dictional  bill  which  will  preserve /the 
rights  and  proper  defenses  of  th/ liti¬ 
gants. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenh6wer. 

The  White  House,  April  9,f956. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  President  will  be  spuead  at  large 
upon  the  Journal,  and.ywithout  objec¬ 
tion  the  bill  and  the  massage  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  painted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

FEASIBILITY  JO F  MAINTAINING  A 
PERMANENT  DOMESTIC  TIN- 
SMELTINGf  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
UNITED/STATES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  371) 
TlWSPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  Jollowing  message  from  the  Presi¬ 


dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  refered  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed:  - 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26  of  April  21, 
1955,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Congress  a  report  entitled : 
“A  Study  of  the  Feasibility  of  Maintain¬ 
ing  a  Permanent  Domestic  Tin-Smelting 
Industry  in  the  United  States.”  \ 

The  study  was  made  for  me  by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  with  the 
assistance  of  a  special  interagency  group 
comprised  of  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense, 
Interior,  and  Commerce,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission. 

I  concur  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
study,  and  I  am  also  in  accord  with  the 
recommendation  contained  in  the  at¬ 
tached  memorandum  from  the  Director 
vof  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
te  White  House,  March  29,  1956. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  6TAP- 
ITAL\  HOUSING  AUTHORITY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

of  the\jnited  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befor^'  the  House 
the  following  message  from/he  President 
of  the  United  Stages,  whicft  was  read  and, 
together  with  the 'accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Commntee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  Jf  ttib.  United  States: 

In  accordance/with  tnS  provisions  of 
section  5  (a)  of/Public  Law'^07,  73d  Con¬ 
gress,  approved  June  12,  193\  I  transmit 
herewith  foj/the  information  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  report  of  the  National,  Capital 
Housing  .Authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  jTune  30,  1955. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhowe> 
T^e  White  House,  April  9,  1956. 

IRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
OPERATION  OF  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  CONTINGENCY  OPTION 
ACT  OF  1953— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency 
Option  Act  of  1953  (Public  Law  239,  83d 
Cong.),  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Congress  the  First  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Operation  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Option 
Act  of  1953. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

*  The  White  House,  April  9,  1956. 


AMENDING  THE  ARMED  FORCI 
RESERVE  ACT  OF  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.y^Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to" 
take  from  the  Speaker’s  desk  Waybill  (H 
R.  8107)  to  amend  the  Armed  F/r ces  Re¬ 
serve  Act  of  1952,  as  amendec^yith  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments  thereto,  apd  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titlVof  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the/senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows:  / 

After  line  5,  insert  y 

“Sec.  2.  The  Armad  Forces  Reserve  Act  of 
1952,  as  amended,  ,fs  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  aftej/  section  263  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  264.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  Nov  any  person  called  or  ordered 
to  perform  / period  of  active  duty  for  train¬ 
ing  in  excess  ot  30  days  under  authority  of 
subsections  233  (d)  or  262  (c)  of  this  act, 
shall  dj/ring  such  period  be  deemed  to  have 
been  /ailed  or  ordered  into  active  naval  or 
military  service  by  the  Federal  Government 
for/extended  naval  or  military  service  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  30  days  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
ligibility  for  any  benefit  prescribed  under 
'Public  Law  108,  81st  Congress  (63  Stat. 
201)’.” 

After  line  5,  insert: 

“Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  effective  from 
August  9,  1955:  Provided,  That  no  additional 
basic  pay  shall  be  paid  to  any  member  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  for  any 
period  prior,  to  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
month  in  which  this  act  is  approved.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object 
because  I  know  what  the  bill  purports  to 
do,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  if  he  will  kindly  explain 
the  substance  not  only  of  what  the  bill 
proposes  to  do  but  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  added  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  measure  simply  equalizes 
the  pay  received  by  all  the  reservists 
under  the  new  Reserve  Forces  Act  of 
1954.  It  seems  that  the  National 
Guard  man  called  on  active  duty  for  6 
months’  training  received  greater  pay 
than  the  reservist  for  the  armed  services 
yho  is  not  a  guardsman.  This  bill 
juld  equalize  that  pay  so  that  the  men 
alhreceive  the  same  amount  of  money 
whefe  they  go  on  active  training  for  6 
months.  They  would  receive  the  pay  of  a 
private\and  after  4  months  get  the  pay 
of  a  private  first  class;  that  is,  a  pfc. 

The  Senate  added  2  amendments.  One 
of  the  amendments  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  a  man  on  active  duty  training 
for  6  months  received  some  disease  which 
was  injurious  mad  disabling  to  him  or 
contributed  to  hftt  death,  that  this  man 
should  be  compensated  on  the  basis  that 
the  regular  is  compensated  for  when  he 
dies  or  is  injured  in  eSp  service.  It  also 
provides  under  sectioiK3  that  the  act 
shall  be  effective  from  \ugust  9,  1955. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Comptroller  asked 
that  we  so  frame  the  act  soVthat  the  re¬ 
peal  is  dated  back  to  August  9,  1955, 
except  for  pay  purposes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  sayVo  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  thirVthis 
is  good  legislation.  I  withdraw^ny 
reservation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker* 
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le  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th\  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th6k  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
currechin,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  onVhe  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  LAND  TO  THE  CITY 
ORCHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  8634) 
to  authorize  the.  conveyance  of  a  certain 
tract  of  land  in\North  Carolina  to  the 
city  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  SPEAKER.  \ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tr\e  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objects  on. 

The  Clerk  read  the  b^l,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  General  Services  shYll  convey  to  the 
Charlotte  Park  and  RecreatVm  Commission, 
an  instrumentality  of  the  ciVy  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  tract  of  land 
described  in  section  2  of  this  act  upon  the 
payment  by  such  commission  of\an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  tract  as  determined  by  the\Adminis- 
trator,  less  $10,000,  the  latter  sum  represent¬ 
ing  the  amount  contributed  by  th\  Char¬ 
lotte  Chamber  of  Commerce  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  paid  for  such  tract  and  contigu¬ 
ous  land  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  tract  of  land  referred  to  in\the 
first  section  of  this  act  is  described  as  fal¬ 
lows: 

A  parcel  of  land  located  two  and  om 
quarter  miles  east  of  the  center  of  Charlottf 
County  of  Mecklenburg,  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  more  particularly  described  as  fal¬ 
lows: 

Beginning  at  a  stake  at  the  southeasterly 
intersection  of  Central  Avenue  and  West- 
over  Street,  and  running  thence  with  the 
southerly  line  of  Central  Avenue  south  82 
degrees  36  feet  east  1,200.00  feet  to/a  stake 
in  the  southerly  line  of  Central/Avenue: 
thence  south  7  degrees  34  feet  30  iu'ches  west 
1,445  feet,  more  or  less  to  a  stake  in  the 
northerly  line  of  McClintock  Avenue;  thence 
with  the  northerly  line  of  McClintock  Ave¬ 
nue  in  a  westerly  direction  1.3&5  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  the  easterly  lin/  of  Westover 
Street;  thence  with  the  eastemy  line  of  West- 
over  Street  887  feet,  more/ or  less,  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  32.5  acres, 
more  or  less;  less  and  except  approximately 
7.46  acres  transferred  Ma/ch  15,  1956,  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  described  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Beginning  at  the  southeasterly  intersection 
Of  Central  Avenue  /nd  Westover  Street; 
thence  along  the  southerly  line  of  Central 
Avenue  south  86  degrees  36  feet  east  500 
feet  to  a  point;  th/nce  southerly  and  paral¬ 
lel  with  Westove/  Street  650.00  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  westerly  and  parallel  with 
Central  Avenue/to  a  point  in  the  easterly 
line  of  Westover  Street;  thence  northerly 
with  the  east/  line  of  Westover  Street  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  being  in  the  city  of 
Charlotte,  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  con¬ 
taining  7.4&Tacres,  more  or  less;  also  less  and 
except  approximately  4.0  acres  transferred 
March  1,  7955,  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  described  as  follows: 

All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  and 
being  iA  the  city  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg 
Count/,  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the 
north/by  land  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment/  Department  of  the  Army,  east  by  land 
of  Une  United  States  Government,  Veterans’ 


Administration,  south  by  McClintockyStoad; 
west  by  Westover  Street  and  being  mcjre  par 
ticularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point,  said  point  tfeing  the 
most  northwesterly  corner  of  the  Jlerein  de¬ 
scribed  tract,  on  the  east  edge  of  Westover 
Street  263.00  feet  from  the  cent e/  line  of  the 
intersection  of  McClintock  Roaa  and  West- 
over  Street;  thence  from  the/point  of  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  land  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  south  86  degrees  thirty-six 
minutes  no  seconds  east  pOO.OO  feet  to 
point,  a  corner  common  t d  the  land  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army/ and  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  line  of  the  Vetera/s’  Administration; 
thence  with  the  land  of  ttie  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration  south  3  degre/s  34  minutes  no  sec¬ 
onds  west  456.00  feet/to  the  north  edge  of 
McClintock  Road;  thence  along  the  north 
edge  of  McClintock  Road  north  57  degrees  24 
minutes  38  second/  west  400.00  feet  to  the 
P.  C.  of  a  curve;  tl/ence  along  a  curve  to  the 
left  having  a  le/gth  of  124.16  feet  and  a 
radius  of  322.72  feet  to  a  point  on  curve;  said 
point  being  als f  the  P.  C.  of  a  curve  to  the 
right  having  /  length  of  34.47  feet  and  a 
radius  of  25. M  feet  to  the  P.  T.  on  the  east 
edge  of  Wesfover  Street;  thence  along  the 
east  edge  ofi'Westover  Street  north  3  degrees 
34  minutes/20  seconds  east  221.15  feet  to  the 
point  of  b/ginning,  containing  4.0  acres,  more 
or  less;  sfiso  less  and  except  approximately 
2.98  acres  transferred  August  1,  1955,  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  described  as  fol 
lows : 

All/that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  and 
being  in  the  city  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg, 
North  Carolina,  and  being  more  particularly 
de/cribed  as  follows: 

beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  right-of- 
vay  line  of  Central  Avenue  and  500.00  feet 
Easterly  along  said  right-of-way  line  from 
f  the  east  right-of-way  line  of  Westover  Street, 
said  point  being  a  corner  of  the  Charlotte 
Army  Reserve  site;  thence  south  86  degrees 
36  minutes  east  along  the  south  line  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Avenue  20,000  feet;  thence  south  3  de¬ 
crees  34  minutes  west  650.00  feet;  thence 
prth  86  degrees  36  minutes  west  200.00  feet 
to\  a  corner  of  the  Charlotte  Army  Reserve 
traming  site;  thence  north  3  degrees  34  min¬ 
uted  east  650.00  feet  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning\and  containing  2.98  acres,  more  or  less, 

Witlj  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Strike  Wt  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  “Tliat  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is\authorized  and  directed  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  ‘‘.Charlotte  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission,  ian  instrumentality  of  the  city 
of  Charlotte,  N  C.,  18.06  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less,  being  that  part  of  a  32.5-acre  tract 
of  land  acquired  by  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration  on  Jun\  16,  1947,  as  a  hospital  site 
which  has  not  been  transferred  to  other  Fed¬ 
eral  use,  exact  boundaries  of  said  property 
to  be  determined  b\  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  2.  Such  convejance  shall  be  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  requirements  of  section  13  (h)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Vet  of  1944  (58  Stat. 
770)  as  added  by  PubliVLaw  616,  80th  Con¬ 
gress  (62  Stat.  770.350)  (SO  U.  S.  C.  App.  1622 
(h))  :  Provided,  however^That  in  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  to  be  Raid  by  said  com¬ 
mission  as  consideration  V>r  the  transfer 
hereby  authorized  the  sum  ofv$l 0,000  shall  be 
deducted,  such  sum  representing  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  Charlotte^  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  United  StatesVoward  orig¬ 
inal  acquisition  of  the  aforementioned  32.5- 
acre  tract. 

The  committee  amendme\t  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  theYhird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re\pn- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 

FARM  BILI* 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
price  supports  for  basic  commodities  and 
milk;  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1986) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  price  supports  for 
basic  commodities  and  milk,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 
“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956’. 

“TITLE  I - PRICE  SUPPORT 

“Price  Support  Levels  on  BaAc  Commodities 

“Sec.  101.  Section  101  (d)  (6)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows; 

“‘(6)  Except  as  provided  In  section  402, 
the  level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1956 
crop  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity 
with  respect  to  which  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas’. 

“Price  Supports — Cottonseed  and  Soybeans 

“Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  203.  Whenever  the  price  of  either 
cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported  under 
this  Act,  the  price  of  the  other  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  on  the  market.’ 

“Price  Supports — Manufacturing  Milk 

“Sec.  103.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘The  price  of  whole  milk  and  butter- 
fat,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  at  a  level 
not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor: 
Provided,  That  for  the  marketing  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1957,  the  pric&  of  milk  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  the  price  of 
butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
$3.25  per  hundredweight  and  58.6  cents  per 
pound,  respectively.’ 

“Parity  Formula 

“Sec.  104.  Section  301  (a)  (1)  (G)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (providing  for  a  dual  parity  for¬ 
mula),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘,  as  of  any  date  during  the  six-year 
period  beginning  January  1,  1950,’.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough  study  of  pos¬ 
sible  methods  of  improving  the  parity  for¬ 
mula  and  report  thereon,  with  specific  recom¬ 
mendations,  including  drafts  of  necessary 
legislation  to  carry  out  such  recommenda¬ 
tions,  to  Congress  not  later  than  January  31, 
1957. 

“Effective  Date 

“Sec.  105.  This  title  shall  take  effect  with 
the  1956  crops. 

“TITLE  n - SOIL  BANK  ACT 

"Short  title 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Soil  Bank  Act’. 
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“Declaration  of  Policy 
“Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  depresses  the  prices  and 
income  of  farm  families;  constitutes  im¬ 
proper  land  use  and  brings  about  soil  erosion, 
depletion  of  soil  fertility,  and  too  rapid  re¬ 
lease  of  water  from  lands  where  it  falls, 
thereby  adversely  affecting  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  impairing  the  productive  facilities 
necessary  for  a  continuous  and  stable  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities,  and  endanger¬ 
ing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  agricul¬ 
tural  and  nonagricultural  use;  overtaxes  the 
facilities  of  interstate  and  foreign  transpor¬ 
tation;  congests  terminal  markets  and  han¬ 
dling  and  processing  centers  in  the  flow  of 
commodities  from  producers  to  consumers; 
depresses  prices  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  disrupts  the  orderly  marketing  of 
commodities  in  such  commerce;  and  other¬ 
wise  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  welfare  that  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  the  Nation  be  not  wasted 
and  depleted  in  the  production  of  such  bur¬ 
densome  surpluses  and  that  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  be  protected  from  excessive  supplies.  It 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this  title  to 
protect  and  increase  farm  income,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  national  soil,  water,  and  forest  and 
wildlife  resources  from  waste  and  depletion, 
to  protect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
from  the  burdens  and  obstructions  which  re¬ 
sult  from  the  utilization  of  farm  land  for  the 
production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  and  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  of  such  resources  and  an  ade¬ 
quate,  balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  such  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  To  effectuate  the  policy  of 
Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this  title  pro¬ 
grams  are  herein  authorized  to  assist  farm¬ 
ers  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from 
the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  and  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife  con¬ 
servation.  The  activities  authorized  under 
this  title  are  supplementary  to  the  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  authorized 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  together  with  such 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas, 
constitute  an  overall  program  to  prevent  ex¬ 
cessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  burdening  and  obstructing  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

"Subtitle  A — Acreage  reserve  program 
“Terms  and  Conditions 
“Sec.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Secretary’)  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  reserve  program  for  the 
1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1959  crops  of  wheat, 
cotton,  corn  produced  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  other  feed  grains  (corn 
produced  outside  the  commercial  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  area,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye  and 
oats),  peanuts,  rice,  flue-cured  tobacco,  bur- 
ley  tobacco,  Maryland  tobacco,  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Virginia 
sun-cured  tobacco,  cigar  binder  tobacco 
types  51,  52,  54,  and  55,  and  Ohio  cigar  filler 
tobacco  types  42,  43,  and  44,  respectively 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  ‘the  commodity’), 
under  which  producers  shall  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  reducing  their  acreages  of  the 
commodity  below  their  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  or  their  farm  base  acreages,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  applicable.  To  be  eligible  for 
such  compensation  the  producer  (1)  shall 
reduce  his  acreage  of  the  commodity  below 
his  farm  acreage  allotment  or  farm  base 
acreage,  whichever  may  be  applicable,  with¬ 
in  such  limits  as  the  Secretary  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  (2)  shall  specifically  designate  the 
acreage  so  withdrawn  from  the  production  of 


such  commodity  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ‘reserve  acreage’) ,  and  (3)  shall  not 
harvest  any  crop  from,  or  graze,  the  reserve 
acreage  unless  the  Secretary,  after  certifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for  graz¬ 
ing  on  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  permit  grazing  thereon  in  order 
to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suffering 
caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such  graz¬ 
ing.  Reserve  acreage  of  a  commodity  may 
include  acreage  whether  or  not  planted  to 
the  production  of  the  1956  crop  of  the  com¬ 
modity  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the 
acreage  reserve  program  for  the  1956  crop  if 
the  crop  thereon,  if  any,  shall  be  plowed 
under  or  otherwise  physically  incorporated 
into  the  soil,  or  clipped,  mowed,  or  cut  to 
prevent  maturing  so  that  the  reduction  in 
acreage  of  the  commodity  below  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  occurs  within  21  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  or  by  such  later 
date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
reserve  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
acreage  devoted  to  the  conservation  reserve 
program  authorized  under  subtitle  B  of  this 
title.  The  acreage  reserve  program  may  in¬ 
clude  such  terms  and  conditions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  specifically  provided  for  here¬ 
in,  including  provisions  relating  to  control 
of  noxious  weeds  on  the  reserve  acreage,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to 
facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the 
acreage  reserve  program. 

“Before  any  producer  is  entitled  to  receive 
any  compensation  for  participating  in  the 
acreage  reserve  program,  he  must  first  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary,  which 
contract,  in  addition  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  contain  provisions  by  which 
such  producer  shall  agree: 

“(i)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  terminatibn  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  payments  or 
grants  under  the  contract,  and  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  all  payments  and  grants 
received  by  him  thereunder. 

“(ii)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant  termination 
of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment  ad¬ 
justments,  forfeit  such  benefits,  and  make 
such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  benefits  received  by  him,  under 
the  contract,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate. 

“(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  for 
each  year  for  which  an  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect  for  corn  a  total  base  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  area  proclaimed  under  section  327 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  of  fifty-one  million  acres.  The 
total  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  such 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  corn  in 
such  counties  during  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  apportionment  is  made  (plus,  in 
applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment,  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  soil  bank  programs) ,  with  adjust¬ 
ments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  for 
trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and 
for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  prac¬ 
tices:  Provided,  That  any  downward  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices  shall  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of 
the  total  base  acreage  that  would  otherwise 
be  apportioned  to  the  county.  The  base 
acreage  for  the  county  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  commit¬ 
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tees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on 
the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  corn  (planted 
and  diverted),  tillable  acreage  crop-rotation 
practices,  types  of  soil,  and  topography. 

“(2)  This  subsection  (b)  shall  become  in¬ 
operative  after  1956  if  in  the  referendum  con¬ 
ducted  pursuant  to  section  408  (b),  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  program 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  such  section. 

“(c)  For,  each  year  in  which  an  acreage 
reserve  program  will  be  in  effect  for  corn  a 
farm  base  acreage  shall  be  established  for 
feed  grains.  For  1956,  in  thg  commercial 
corn-producing  acrea,  such  farm  base  acre¬ 
age  for  feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acre¬ 
age  on  the  farm  planted  to  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  rye,  and  oats,  for  the  three  years  1953, 
1954,  and  1955;  and  outside  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  such  farm  base  acreage 
for  feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage 
on  the  farm  planted  to  grain  sorghums,  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  oats,  and  corn,  for  the  three  years 
1953,  1954,  and  1955.  For  1957  and  subse¬ 
quent  years  in  which  an  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  effect  for  corn,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  total  base  acreage  for  feed 
grains  (corn  produced  outside  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
rye,  and  oats).  Such  total  base  acreage  for 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  such  feed  grains  for  the  three 
years  1953,  1954,  and  1955,  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  in  the  commercial  corn-produc¬ 
ing  area.  The  total  base  acreage  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted)  in  such 
States  for  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  ap¬ 
portionment  is  made,  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends 
in  acreage  during  such  perod.  The  base 
acreage  of  feed  grains  for  each  State,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof 
for  apportionment  as  provided  by  this  sub¬ 
section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted)  in 
such  counties  for  the  five  calendar  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  apportionment  is  made,  with  ad¬ 
justments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions, 
for  trends  in  acreage"  during  such  period  and 
for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  prac¬ 
tices:  Provided,  That  any  downward  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices  shall  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
total  base  acreage  that  would  otherwise  be 
apportioned  to  the  county.  The  base  acreage 
for  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary,  through  the  local  committees, 
among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the 
basis  of  past  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted 
and  diverted),  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography.  The 
reserve  set  aside  herein  shall  be  apportioned 
to  farms  on  which  feed  grains  have  not  been 
planted  for  any  of  the  crops  for  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  apportionment  is  made  (such 
farm  are  hereinafter  called  ‘new  feed  grain 
farms’).  Producers  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
compensation  under  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  for  feed  grains,  on  new  feed  grain  farms. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  section  214, 
and  section  408  (d)  the  terms  ‘plant’  or 
‘planted’,  as  used  with  respect  to  feed  grains, 
other  than  corn,  shall  mean  plant  or  planted 
for  harvest  as  grain. 

“Extent  of  Participation  in  Program 
“Sec.  204.  For  purposes  of  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  national  reserve  acreage  goal  for  the  1956, 
1957,  1958,  and  1959  crops  of  each  commodity 
specified  in  section  203  (a).  The  limits 
within  which  individual  farms  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  shall  be 
established  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  reasonably  calculated  to 
achieve  the  national  reserve  acreage  goal  and 
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give  producers  a  fair  and  equitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve 
program,  taking  into  consideration  their 
acreage  allotments  or  farm  base  acreages, 
whichever  may  be  applicable,  the  supply  and 
demand  conditions  for  different  classes, 
grades,  and  qualities  of  the  commodity,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

“Compensation  of  Producers 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  Producers  shall  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  participating  in  the  acreage  reserve 
program  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable 
certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ( 1 ) 
in  cash  upon  presentation  by  the  producer 
or  by  any  holder  in  due  course  or  (2)  at 
the  option  of  the  producer  in  the  case  of 
certificates  issued  with  respect  to  grains  and 
upon  presentation  by  him,  in  grains  (such 
grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  such 
levels  as  he  determines  will  not  materially 
impair  the  market  price  for  such  grain  yet 
will,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  en¬ 
courage  acceptance  of  payment  in  grains  in 
lieu  of  cash)  :  Provided,  That  disposition  of 
quantities  of  stocks  hereunder  in  any  one 
year  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  such  quantities  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  be 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  what  would  have 
been  produced  for  marketing  during  such 
marketing  year  on  the  acreage  withheld  from 
production  under  the  provisions  of  this  title : 
And  provided  further,  That  such  stocks  shall 
not  be  released  prior  to  the  end  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  harvesting  season  for  the  particular 
commodity  being  released.  Compensation 
under  this  section  shall  be  at  such  rate  or 
rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  for  reducing  their  acreage  of  the 
commodity,  taking  into  consideration  the 
loss  of  production  of  the  commodity  on  the 
reserve  acreage,  any  savings  in  cost  which 
result  from  not  planting  the  commodity  on 
the  reserve  acreage,  and  the  incentive  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  the  reserve  acreage  goal.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  an  adjustment  in  yields 
for  drought,  flood,  or  other  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  in  estimating  the  loss  of  production 
for  purposes  of  establishing  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation.  The  rates  of  payment  offered 
under  this  section  shall  be  such  as  to  en¬ 
courage  producers  to  underplant  their  al¬ 
lotments  more  than  one  year.  Commodities 
delivered  to  producers  in  redemption  of  such 
certificates  shall  not  be  eligible  for  tender 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the 
price  support  program. 

“(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any 
producer  for  participating  in  the  acreage 
reserve  program  for  any  year  until  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  ascertained  that  such  producer 
has  complied  with  the  acreage  reduction  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  program  for  such  year. 

“(c)  The  total  compensation  paid  pro¬ 
ducers  for  participating  in  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  with  respect  to  any  year’s 
crops  shall  not  exceed  $750,000,000,  and  with 
respect  to  any  commodity  for  any  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  shown  below :  Wheat, 
$375,000,000;  cotton,  $300,000,000;  corn  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  $300,- 
000,000;  other  feed  grains,  $175,000,000;  pea¬ 
nuts,  $7,000,000;  rice,  $23,000,000;  and  to¬ 
bacco,  $45,000,000.  The  total  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  any 
year’s  crops  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
various  commodities  on  the  basis  of  the 
amounts  required  to  achieve  the  reserve 
acreage  goal  for  each  commodity  established 
under  section  204. 

“Effect  on  Acreage  Allotments  and  Quotas 
“Sec.  206.  (a)  In  the  future  establishment 
of  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  base  acreages 
under  this  title,  reserve  acreages  applicable 
to  any  commodity  shall  be  credited  to  the 
State,  county,  and  farm  as  though  such 


acreage  had  actually  been  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  commodity. 

“(b)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (7  U.  S.  C.  1340  (6)  ),  and  sections 
326  (b)  and  356  (g)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7.  U.  S.  C. 
1326  (b),  1356  (g) ),  relating  to  reduction  of 
the  storage  amounts  of  wheat  and  rice,  the 
reserve  acreage  of  the  commodity  on  any 
farm  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat  acreage  or 
rice  acreage,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  farm. 

“Subtitle  B — Conservation  reserve  program, 
“Terms  and  Conditions 

“Sec.  207.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  title  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  three  years  with  producers  determined 
by  him  to  have  control  for  the  contract  period 
of  the  farms  covered  by  the  contract  wherein 
the  producer  shall  agree : 

“(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the 
contract  period  protective  vegetative  cover 
(including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and 
trees),  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-, 
water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses  on 
a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land  on 
the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production  of 
crops  (including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay, 
alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require 
annual  tillage) . 

“(2)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses, 
or  allow  to  remain  idle,  throughout  the  con¬ 
tract  period  an  acreage  of  the  remaining  land 
on  the  farm  which  is  not  less  than  the  acre¬ 
age  normally  devoted  only  to  conserving  crops 
or  uses  or  normally  allowed  to  remain  idle 
on  such  remaining  acreage. 

“(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the 
acreage  established  in  protective  vegetative 
cover,  excepting  timber  (in  accordance  with 
sound  forestry  management)  and  wildlife  or 
other  natural  products  of  such  acreage  which 
do  not  increase  supplies  of  feed  for  domestic 
animals. 

“(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established 
in  protective  vegetative  cover  prior  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1959,  or  such  later  date  as  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  contract,  except  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  203  (a)  (3)  hereof;  and 
if  such  acreage  is  grazed  at  the  end  of  such 
period,  to  graze  such  acreage  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  period  covered  by  the  contract 
in  accordance  with  sound  pasture  manage¬ 
ment. 

“(5)  Not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  the  farm  from  conservation,  woods, 
grazing,  or  other  use,  to  any  use  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice  or 
use  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  contract. 

“(6)  (A)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  ai\d 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  payments  or 
grants  under  the  contract,  and  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  all  payments  and  grants 
received  by  him  thereunder. 

“(B)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment 
adjustments,  forfeit  such  benefits,  and  make 
such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  benefits  received  by  him,  under 
the  contract,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate. 

“(7)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  'the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  prac¬ 
tical  administration  of  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program,  including  provisions  relating 
to  control  of  noxious  weeds. 

“(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
producer  the  Secretary  shall  agree; 


“(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (includ¬ 
ing  labor)  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or 
other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-con¬ 
serving  uses,  on  the  designated  acreage  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  amount  per  acre  or 
facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
county  or  area  in  which  the  farm  is  situ¬ 
ated;  and 

“(2)  To  make  an  annual  payment  to  the 
producer  for  the  term  of  the  contract  upon 
determination  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  contract  entitling  him  to  such 
payment.  The  rate  or  rates  of  the  annual 
payment  to  be  provided  for  in  the  contracts 
shall  be  established  on  such  basis  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  on 
the  land  established  in  protective  vegetative 
cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other 
soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving 
uses,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of 
the  land  for  the  production  of  commodities 
customarily  grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in 
the  county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for 
cash  rentals  for  similar  land  in  the  county 
or  area,  the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain 
contracts  covering  sufficient  acreage  for  the 
substantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  conservation  reserve  program,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Such  rate  or  rates  may  be  determined  on  an 
individual  farm  basis,  a  county  or  area  basis, 
or  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  will  facilitate  the  practical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program. 

“(c)  In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  advertis¬ 
ing  and  bid  procedure  if  he  determines  that 
such  action  will  contribute  to  the  effective 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve  program. 

“(d)  A  contract  shall  not  be  terminated 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  un¬ 
less  the  nature  of  the  violation  is  such  as  to 
defeat  or  substantially  impair  the  purposes 
of  the  contract.  Whenever  the  State  commit¬ 
tee  believes  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
which  would  warrant  termination  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  the  producer  shall  be  given  written  no¬ 
tice  thereof  by  registered  mail  or  personal 
service,  and  the  producer  shall,  if  he  requests 
such  an  oppbrtunity  within  thirty  days  after 
the  delivery  or  service  of  such  notice,  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  show  cause,  in  an 
informal  proceeding  before  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  why  the  contract  should  not 
be  terminated.  If  the  producer  does  not  re¬ 
quest  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the 
contract  should  not  be  terminated  within 
such  thirty-day  period,  the  determination 
of  the  State  committee  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive.  If  the  producer  with¬ 
in  such  thirty-day  period  requests  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  cause  why  the  contract 
should  not  be  terminated,  the  county  com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceeding, 
shall  submit  a  report  including  its  recom¬ 
mendations,  to  the  State  committee  for  a 
determination,  on  the  basis  of  such  report 
and  such  other  information  as  is  available  to 
the  State  committee,  as  to  whether  there 
has  been  a  violation  which  would  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract.  The  producer 
shall  be  accorded  the  right,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  to  appear  before  the  State  committee 
in  connection  with  the  State  committee’s 
determination  of  the  issue.  The  producer 
shall  be  given  written  notice  by  registered 
mail  or  personal  service  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittee’s  determination.  If  the  producer 
feels  aggrieved  by  such  determinaton,  he 
may  obtain  judicial  review  of  such  deter¬ 
mination  by  filing  a  complaint  with  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  land  covered  by  the  contract  is 
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located,  within  ninety  days  after  the  delivery 
or  service  of  notice  of  such  determination, 
requesting  the  court  to  set  aside  such  deter¬ 
mination.  Service  of  process  in  such  action 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
for  service  of  process  upon  the  United  States 
prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  District  Courts.  The 
copy  of- the  summons  and  complaint  re¬ 
quired  to  be  delivered  to  the  officer  or  agen¬ 
cy  whose  order  is  being  attacked  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  State  commit¬ 
tee.  The  action  in  the  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  court  shall  be  a  trial  de  novo  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  has  been  a  violation 
which  would  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract.  If  the  producer  does  not  seek 
judicial  review  of  the  State  committee’s  de¬ 
termination,  within  the  ninety-day  period 
allowed  therefor,  the  State  committee’s  de¬ 
termination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 
The  terms  ‘county  committee’  and  ‘State 
committee’  as  used  herein  refer  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  and  State  committees  established  under 
section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

“Conservation  Reserve  Goal 

“Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year  determine  and 
announce  the  national  conservation  reserve 
goal  for  such  year.  Such  goal  shall  be  that 
percentage  which  the  Secretary  determines  it 
is  practicable  to  cover  by  contracts  during 
such  year  of  the  number  of  acres,  if  any,  by 
which  (1)  the  acreage  used  for  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  during  the  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  determina¬ 
tion  is  made,  plus  any  acreage  then  in  the 
acreage  or  conservation  reserve  program  or 
retired  from  production  as  a  result  of  acreage 
allotments  or  marketing  quotas,  exceeds  (2) 
the  acreage  needed  during  the  year  for  which 
such  determination  is  made  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
consumption  and  export  and  an  adequate 
allowance  for  carry-over.  As  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  national  con¬ 
servation  acreage  goal  for  1956. 

“(b)  In  distributing  the  national  acreage 
goal  among  the  various  States  and  major  crop 
production  regions,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  respective  needs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  and  regions  for  flood  control, 
drought  control,  and  other  conservation 
benefits;  the  desires  of  producers  in  particu¬ 
lar  States  or  regions  to  participate  in  the 
conservation  program;  the  diversion  of  acre¬ 
age  from  crops  under  acreage  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas;  and  the  need  to  assure 
adequate  production  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  products  not  in  surplus  and  to 
discourage  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  in  surplus. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  March  15  of  each  year 
a  report  of  the  scope  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program  for  the  preceding  year  and 
the  basis  for  participation  in  such  program 
in  the  various  States  and  major  crop  produc¬ 
tion  regions  of  the  country. 

"Authorized  Period  of  Contracts  and 
Expenditures 

“Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  formulate  and  announce  programs  under 
this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
thereunder  with  producers  during  the  five- 
year  period  1956-1960  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  December 
31,  1969,  except  that  contracts  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  tree  cover  may  continue  until 
December  31, 1974. 

“(b)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract 
shall  not  exceed  ten  years,  except  that  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover 
may  extend  for  fifteen  years. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program,  the  Secretary  shall  not  enter 
into  contracts  with  producers  which  would 
require  payments  to  producers,  including 


the  cost  of  materials  and  services,  in  excess 
of  $450,000,000  in  any  calendar  year. 
“Termination  and  Modification  of  Contracts 

“Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  termi¬ 
nate  any  contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  -producer  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  such  termination  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  contracts  previously  entered 
into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to 
facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

“Conservation  Materials  and  Services 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  purchase 
or  produce  conservation  materials  and  serv¬ 
ices  and  make  such  materials  and  services, 
available  to  producers  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program  to  aid  them  in  establishing 
vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities, 
or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest- 
conserving  uses,  under  contracts  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  B,  may  reimburse  any  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  government  agency  for 
conservation  materials  and  services  furnished 
by  such  agency,  and  may  pay  expenses  nec¬ 
essary  in  making  such  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices  available,  including  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  incident  to  the  delivery,  application, 
or  installation  of  materials  and  services. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  making  conservation  materials  and 
services  available  to  producers  hereunder,  the 
Secretary  may  make  payments,  in  advance 
of  determination  of  performance  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  persons  who  fill  purchase  orders 
covering  approved  conservation  materials  or 
who  render  services  to  the  Secretary  in  fur¬ 
nishing  to  producers  approved  conservation 
materials  or  services  for  the  establishment 
by  the  producers  of  vegetative  cover  or  water 
storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wild¬ 
life-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  under  con¬ 
tracts  authorized  by  this  subtitle  B.  The 
price  at  which  purchase  orders  for  any  con¬ 
servation  material  or  service  are  filled  may 
be  limited,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
it  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  producers 
and  the  Government,  to  a  fair  price  fixed 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

“Effect  on  Other  Programs 

“Sec,  212.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law — 

“(1)  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on 
any  farm  enters  into  the  determination  of 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on 
the  farm  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  decreased 
during  the  period  of  any  contract  entered 
into  under  the  conservation  reserve  program 
by  reason  of  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage 
facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving  uses,  under  such  contract; 
and 

“(2)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  contract  entered  into  under  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve  program  shall  be  considered 
acreage  devoted  to  the  commodity  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  base  acreages  under  this  Act. 

“Geographical  Applicability 

“Sec.  213.  This  subtitle  B  shall  apply  to 
the  continental  United  States,  and,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  to  one  or  more  of  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  as 
used  in  this  subtitle  B,  the  term  ‘State’  in¬ 
cludes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 


" Subtitle  C — General  provisions 
“Compliance  With  Acreage  Allotments 
“Sec.  214.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  or  compensation  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  year  in 
which  (1)  the  acreage  of  any  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  other  than  wheat  or  corn 
on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  commodity  under  title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  or  (2)  the  wheat  acreage  on  the 
farm  exceeds  the  larger  of  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment  under  such  title  or  fifteen 
acres,  or  (3)  the  corn  acreage  on  the  farm, 
in  the  case  of  a  farm  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  exceeds  the  farm  base  acre¬ 
age  for  corn  or  the.  farm  acreage  allotment, 
whichever  is  in  effect,  or  (4)  the  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  exceeds 
the  farm  base  acreage  for  feed  grains,  except 
that  such  requirement  for  compliance  with 
the  farm  base  acreage  for  feed  grains  shall 
not  apply  for  1956.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  a  producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  his  farm  acreage  allotment  or 
farm  base  acreage,  unless  such  producer 
knowingly  exceeded  such  allotment  or  base 
acreage  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  unless 
such  producer  knowingly  exceeded  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  or  fifteen  acres,  whichever 
is  larger. 

“Reapportionment  Prohibited 
“Sec.  215.  No  acreage  diverted  from  the 
production  of  any  commodity  subject  to 
acreage  allotments  as  a  result  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation 
reserve  programs  shall  be  reapportioned  or 
allotted  to  any  other  farm. 

“Certificate  of  Claimant 
“Sec.  216.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  205  .  (b),  payment  or  compensation 
authorized  by  this  title  may  be  made  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  claimant,  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that  he  has 
complied  with  all  requirements  for  such  pay¬ 
ment  and  that  the  statements  and  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  application  for  pay¬ 
ment  are  correct  and  true,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

“Utilization  of  Local  and  State  Committees 
“Sec.  217.  In  administering  this  title  in  the 
continental  United  States,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  .the  services  of  local,  county,  and 
State  committees  established  under  section 
8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Act,  as  amended. 

“Utilization  of  Other  Agencies 
“Sec.  218.  With  respect  to  conservation 
aspects  of  any  program  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  soil-conser¬ 
vation  districts.  State  foresters.  State  game 
and  fish  agencies,  land-grant  colleges,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  State  govern¬ 
ments,  and  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv¬ 
ice,  in  the  formulation  of  program  provisions 
at  the  State  and  county  levels.  The  techni¬ 
cal  resources  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Forest  Service,  the  land-grant  colleges, 
the  State  foresters,  State  game  and  fish 
agencies,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
other  appropriate  technical  services  shall  be 
utilized,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  assure  co¬ 
ordination  of  conservation  activities  and  a 
solid  technical  foundation  for  the  program. 
“Utilization  of  Land  Use  Capability  Data 
“Sec.  219.  In  administering  this  title  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  to  the  fullest  prac¬ 
ticable  extent  land  use  capability  data,  in¬ 
cluding  capability  surveys  as  developed  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  shall 
carry  forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  basic  land  inventory  of  the 
Nation. 

“Financing 

“Sec.  220.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  author¬ 
ities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
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Corporation  in  discharging  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  under  this  title,  including 
payment  of  costs  of  administration  for  the 
programs  authorized  under  this  title:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to 
February  1,  1957,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may 
be  practicable,  submit  to  the  Congress  for 
immediate  reference  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  full  program  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  title  which  will  require  the 
making  of  expenditures  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1958;  and,  after  June 
30,  1957,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  make  any  expenditures  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  unless  the 
Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover  such 
expenditures  from  appropriations  made  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  this  section. 

“(b)  All  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  transfer  to  such  agencies  of  the  Federal 
or  State  governments  as  the  Secretary  may 
request  to  cooperate  or  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  title;  and  for  technical  assistance  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  payments  in  advance  of  determi¬ 
nation  of  performance. 

“Finality  of  Determinations 
“Sec.  221.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis 
for  any  payment  or  compensation,  or  the 
amount  thereof,  authorized  to  be  made  un¬ 
der  this  title,  when  officially  determined  in 
conformity  with  applicable  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  by 
any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled 
to  any  payment  or  compensation  dies,  be¬ 
comes  incompetent,  or  disappears  before 
receiving  such  payment  or  compensation,  or 
is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  com¬ 
pletes  the  required  performance,  the  pay¬ 
ment  or  compensation  shall,  without  regard 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  and  so 
provide  by  regulations.  , 

“Protection  of  Tenants  and  Sharecroppers 
“Sec.  222.  In  the  formulation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  under  this  title,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  share¬ 
croppers,  including  provision  for  sharing,  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  payments  or 
compensation  under  this  title,  and  including 
such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  forced  off  the  farm. 
Applications  to  participate  in  any  such  pro¬ 
gram  shall  specify  the  basis  on  which  the 
landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  are  to 
share  in  such  payments  or  compensation, 
and  no  contract  under  any  such  program 
shall  be  entered  into  unless  such  basis  is 
approved  by  the  county  committee  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  contract.  The  stand¬ 
ards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
guidance  of  county  committees  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  any  such  basis  shall  be  approved 
shall  include  the  requirement  that  consid¬ 
eration  be  given  to  the  respective  contribu¬ 
tions  which  would  have  been  made  by  the 
landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  in  the 
production  of  the  crops  which  would  have 
been  produced  on  the  acreage  diverted  from 
production  under  the  contract  and  the  basis 
on  which  they  would  have  shared  in  such 
crops  or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

“Penalty  for  Grazing  or  Harvesting 
"Sec.  223.  Any  producer  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  grazes  or  harvests  any  crop 
from  any  acreage  in  violation  of  a  contract 


entered  into  under  section  203  or  207  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  compensation  payable  for 
compliance  with  such  contract  for  the  year 
in  which  the  violation  occurs.  Such  penalty 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  amounts  required 
to  be  forfeited  or  refunded  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  such  contract,  and  shall  be  recover¬ 
able  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

“Regulations 

“Sec.  224.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

“Production  on  Government  Lands 
Prohibited 

“Sec.  225.  The  President  shall,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  farmlands  now  or  hereafter  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  restrict  insofar 
as  practicable  the  leasing  of  such  lands  for 
the  production  of  price'  supported  crops  in 
surplus  supply. 

“Pooling  of  Conservation  Reserve  Land 

“Sec.  226.  Whenever  management  of  family 
farms  or  optimum  land  use  will  be  aided,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
permit  farmers  to  pool  their  rights  to  par¬ 
ticipate  jointly  in  the  conservation  reserve 
program  on  property  other  than  their  home 
farms. 

“TITLE  III - SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

“Program  of  Orderly  Liquidation 

“Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall,  as  rapidly  as  possible  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  existing  authority,  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
orderly  liquidation,  dispose  of  all  stocks  of 
'  agricultural  commodities  held  by  it. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  within  ninety  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  detailed  programs,  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  any  additional  legislation 
needed  to  carry  out  such  programs,  (1)  for 
the  disposition  of  surplus  commodities  as 
required  by  subsection  (a)  above;  (2)  for 
a  food  stamp  plan  or  similar  program  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  States  (including  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  and  local  units 
of  Government  of  future  surplus  production 
to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States,  its 
Territories,  and  possessions,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accumulation  of  commodities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
and  (3)  for  strategic  stockpiling  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  (A) 
inside  the  United  States  and  (B)  outside  the 
United  States  as  authorized  in  section  415 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  annually  on  his  opera¬ 
tions  under  subsection  (a)  and  such  reports 
shall  show — 

“(1)  the  quantities  of  surplus  commodities 
on  hand; 

“2)  the  methods  of  disposition  utilized  and 
the  quantities  disposed  of  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  twelve  months; 

“(3)  the  methods  of  disposition  to  be  uti¬ 
lized  and  the  estimated  quantities  that  can 
be  disposed  of  during  the  succeeding  twelve 
months; 

“(4)  a  detailed  program  for  the  expansion 
of  markets  for  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  through  marketing  and  utilization  re¬ 
search  and  improvement  of  marketing  facili¬ 
ties;  and 

“(5)  recommendations  for  additional  legis¬ 
lation  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

“Extra-Long  Staple  Cotton 

“Sec.  302.  (a)  Hereafter  the  quota  for  cot¬ 
ton  having  a  staple  length  of  one  and  one- 
eighth  inches  or  more,  established  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1939,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  to  the  same  grades  and 
staple  lengths  included  in  the  quota  when 
such  quota  was  initially  established.  Such 


quota  shall  provide  for  cotton  having  a  staple 
length  of  one  and  eleven-sixteenths  inches 
and  longer,  and  shall  establish  dates  for  the 
quota  year  which  will  recognize  and  permit 
entry  to  conform  to  normal  marketing  prac¬ 
tices  and  requirements  for  such  cotton. 

“(b)  Beginning  not  later  than  August  1, 
1956,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
directed  to  sell  for  export  at  competitive 
world  prices  its  stocks  of  domestically  pro¬ 
duced  extra  long  staple  cotton  on  hand  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
amount  offered  and  the  price  accepted  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
such  as  to  dispose  of  such  quantity  in  an 
orderly  manner  and'  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

“Agreements  Limiting  Imports 

“Sec.  303.  The  President  may,  whenever  he 
determines  such  action  appropriate,  nego¬ 
tiate  with  representatives  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements 
limiting  the  export  from  such  countries  and 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  man¬ 
ufactured  therefrom  or  textiles  or  textile 
products,  and  the  President  is  authorized  to 
issue  regulations  governing  the  entry  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  any  such 
commodity,  product,  textiles,  or  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  to  carry  out  any  such  agreement.  Noth¬ 
ing  herein  shall  affect  the  authority  pro¬ 
vided  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  as  amended. 
“Appropriation  To  Supplement  Section  32 
Funds 

“Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957, 
the  sum  of  $500,000,000  to  enable  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  further  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Sev¬ 
enty-fourth  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
612c),  subject  to  all  provisions  of  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  by  such  section,  except  that  up  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  $500,000,000  may  be  de¬ 
voted  during  any  fiscal  year  to  any  one  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  the  products  thereof. 
“Transfer  of  Bartered  Materials  To  Supple¬ 
mental  Stockpile 

“Sec.  305.  (a)  Strategic  and  other  materials 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  products,  un¬ 
less  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.  S.  C.  98-98h),  or  for  other  purposes  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  by  section  104  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
Of  1954  (7  U.  S.  C.  1704). 

“(b)  Strategic  materials  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result 
of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  or  products  may  be  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse,  free  of  duty. 

“(c)  In  order  to  reimburse  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  for  materials  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  any  materials 
so  transferred.  The  value  of  any  such  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  shall 
be  the  lower  of  the  domestic  market  price 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  in¬ 
vestment  therein  as  of  the  date  of  such  trans¬ 
fer,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

“Surplus  Disposal  Administrator 

"Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  appoint  an  agricultural  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  administrator,  at  a  salary  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $15,000  per  annum,  whose 
duties  shall  include  such  responsibility  for 
activities  of  the  Department,  including  those 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  re- 
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latlng  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 
"Use  of  Voluntary  Agencies  and  Shipping 
Subsidy  for  Merchant  Marine 

“Sec.  307.  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103  (a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  ‘and’ 
following  the  words  ‘handling  costs,’  and  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  the 
following:  ‘and,  (3)  ail  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  expended  for  ocean  freight 
costs  authorized  under  title  II  hereof  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended’. 

"(b)  Section  201  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘f.  o.  b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports,’. 

"(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘Not  more  than 
$500,000,000  (including  the  Corporation’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  such  commodities)  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other 
costs  authorizecLby  this  title.’  Section  203  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
section  the  following:  ‘Such  transfers  may 
include  delivery  f.  o.  b.  vessels  in  United 
States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad  may 
be  paid  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
title  on  commodities  transferred  pursuant 
hereto  or  donated  under  said  section  416. 
Funds  required  for  ocean  freight  costs  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  title  may  be  transferred 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
such  other  Federal  agency  as  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President.’ 

"Commission  To  Recommend  Legislation 

Providing  for  Increased  Industrial  Use  of 

Agricultural  Products 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  a  bipartisan  Commission  on  Increased 
Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Products 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  ‘the  Commission’). 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  of  whom  not  more  than  three  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
making  such  appointments  the  President 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  interests 
of  various  segments  of  agriculture.  One  of 
the  members  so  appointed  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  Chairman  by  the  President. 

“(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel¬ 
ing  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  such  chemists,  engineers, 
agriculturists,  attorneys,  and  other  assist¬ 
ants  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  provide 
the  Commission  with  necessary  office  space, 
and  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
personnel  of  the  department  of  Agriculture 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
work. 

“(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  having  information  or  data  needed  by 
the  Commission  in  carrying  oUt  its  duties 
under  this  section,  shall  make  such  informa¬ 
tion  or  data  available  to  the  Commission  for 
such  purposes.  The  Commission  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
against  unauthorized  disclosure  any  such  in¬ 
formation  or  data  which  may  be  classified  for 
security  purposes. 

“(5)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in¬ 


dividual  by  the  Commission  in  a  technical  or 
professional  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basis,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  284,  434  or 
1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.  S.  C.  99). 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  June  15,  1957,  the  necessary 
recommendations  which  in  its  opinion  will 
bring  about  the  greatest  practical  use  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  of  agricultural  products 
not  needed  for  human  or  animal  consump¬ 
tion,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber,  industrial  alcohol, 
motor  fuels,  plastics,  and  other  products. 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $150,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  subsection  (b),  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

“(e)  (1)  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  em¬ 
bodying  the  recommendations  presented  to 
the  Congress  under  subsection  (b)  shall, 
upon  introduction  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Such  committee  shall  proceed  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  possible  to  consider  such  bill  or 
joint  resolution. 

"(2)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress  (A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  respectively,  and  as  such  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  and  (B)  with  full  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change  such  rules  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

"Donation  to  Penal  and  Correctional 
Institutions 

"Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  limi¬ 
tations  as  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  acquired  through  price  support  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  deem  in  the  public  interest,  and  upon 
application,  to  donate  food  commodities  ac¬ 
quired  through  price  support  operations  to 
Federal. penal  and  correctional  institutions, 
and  to  State  correctional  institutions  for 
minors,  other  than  those  in  which  food  serv¬ 
ice  is  provided  for  inmates  on  a  fee,  contract, 
or  concession  basis. 

"Federal  Irrigation,  Drainage,  and  Flood- 
Control  Projects 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  For  a  period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no 
agricultural  commodity  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall 
receive  any  crop  loans  or  federal  farm  pay¬ 
ments  or  benefits  if  grown  on  any  newly  irri¬ 
gated  or  drained  lands  within  any  Federal 
irrigation  or  drainage  project  hereafter  au¬ 
thorized  unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the 
production  of  such  commodity  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be 
included,  in  all  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood- 
control  contracts  entered  into  with  respect  to 
Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-control 
projects  hereafter  authorized,  such  provisions 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  surplus  crops 
grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by  flood-control 
projects  hereafter  authorized  and  the  lands 
so  reclaimed  shall  be  ineligible  for  any  bene¬ 
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fits  under  the  soil-bank  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  under  price  support  legislation. 

“(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities 
the  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  export  plus  adequate  reserves  for 
emergencies.  The  commodities  so  proclaimed 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus  supply 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  during  the 
succeeding  crop  year. 

“(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  ‘Federal  irrigation  or  drainage  project’ 
means  any  irrigation  or  drainage  project  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amenda¬ 
tory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  in 
effect  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  any  irrigation  or  drainage 
project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irri¬ 
gation  and  drainage  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

"Processing  of  Donated  Food  Commodities 
"Sec.  311.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  last  sentence  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  ‘In  addition,  in  the 
case  of  food  commodities  disposed  of  under 
this  section,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  may  pay  the  cost  of  processing  such  com¬ 
modities  into  a  form  suitable  for  home  or 
institutional  use,  such  processing  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  private  trade  facilities  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.’ 

“TITLE  IV - MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  ACREAGE 

ALLOTMENTS 

“Extension  of  Surrender  and  Reapportion¬ 
ment  Provisions  for  Wheat  Acreage  Allot¬ 
ments 

"Sec.  401.  Section  334  (f)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘1955’  wherever  it 
appears  in  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘1955,  1956,  or  1957’. 

“Acreage  Allotments  for  Cotton  for  1957  and 
1958 

"Sec.  402.  Section  342  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  here¬ 
by  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ‘Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1957  and  1958  equal  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  1956’. 

“Cotton — Small  Farm  Allotments 
"Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is'  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  es¬ 
tablished  a  national  acreage  reserve  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage 
allotment:  and  such  reserve  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection 
(f )  (1) ,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  with¬ 
out  regard  to  State  and  county  acreage  re¬ 
serves  (except  that  the  amount  apportioned 
to  Nevada  shall  be  one  thousand  acres) ,  and 
the  additional  acreage  so  apportioned  to  the 
State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties 
on  the  same  basis  and  added  to  the  county 
acreage  allotment  for-  apportionment  to 
farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county 
reserve  above  15  per  centum  of  the  county 
allotment  determined  without  regard  to 
such  additional  acreage).  Additional  acre¬ 
age  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  un¬ 
der  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  '  f  uture  State 
acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additional 
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acreage  under  the  foregoing  proviso  and 
under  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e)  shall 
be  determined  as  though  allotments  were 
first  computed  without  regard  to  subsection 
(f)  (!)•’ 

“(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
‘Provided  further.  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  subsection  (b)  Is  less  than  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
for  the  State  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the 
acreage  reserved  by  the  State  committee  un¬ 
der  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  de¬ 
termined  to  be  required  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per 

centum  of  the  State  acreage  allotment:  and 
the  acreage  which  the  State  committee  is 
required  to  reserve  under  this  proviso  shall 
be  allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection 
(f)  (1),  and  added  to  the  county  acreage 
allotment*,  for  apportionment  to  farms  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (ex¬ 
cept  that  no  part  of  such  additional  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  re¬ 
serve  above  15  per  centum  of  the  county 
allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such 
additional  acreages) 

“(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available, 
there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the 
following:  (A)  four  acres;  or  (B)  the  highest 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any 
year  of  such  three-year  period’. 

“(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f) 
(6)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
county  committee  recommends  such  action 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms 
In  the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county 
acreage  allotment  (after  making  allotments 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section)  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other 
than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm 
under  this  paragraph  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under 
’  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percent¬ 
age  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in 
the  county)  of  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  allotment  is  determined,  adjusted  as 
may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions 
affecting  plantings  during  such  three-year 
period :  Provided,  That  the  county  committee 
may  in  its  discretion  limit  any  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  established  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an 
acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
cropland  on  the  farm,  as  determined  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection:  Provided  further.  That  any 
part  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  not  ap¬ 
portioned  under  this  paragraph  by  reason  of 
the  initial  application  of  such  50  per  centum 
limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county 
acreage  reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  specified  therein.’ 

“(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
1957  and  1958  crops.  For  the  1956  crop,  an 
acreage  in  each  State  equal  to  the  acreage 
allotted  in  such  State  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  planted,  placed  in 
the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve, 


or  considered  as  planted  under  section  377 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  may  be  apportioned  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  among  farms  in  such  State  having  al¬ 
lotments  of  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  four  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  of 
the  years  1953,  1954,  and  1955. 

“Minimum  State  Acreage  Allotments  for  1956 
Rice  Crop 

“Sec.  404.  Section  353  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  to  subsection  (c)  a  new 
paragraph  (5)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(5)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments 
for  1956  heretofore  proclaimed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  after  adding  thereto  any  acreage  ap¬ 
portioned  to  farms  in  the  State  from  the 
reserve  acreage  set  aside  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  increased 
by  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  State  with  an  allotment  of  not  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  its  final  allotment 
established  for  1955.  Any  additional  acre¬ 
age  required  to  provide  such  minimum  al¬ 
lotment  shall  be  additional  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment.  In  any  State  having 
county  acreage  allotments  for  1956,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  State  allotment  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  State  allotment  was  here¬ 
tofore  apportioned  among  the  counties,  but 
without  regard  to  adjustments  for  trends  in 
acreage.’ 

“Increase  in  Peanut  Marketing  Penalties 

“Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1956  crop,  section  359  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  amending  the  first  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The  marketing 
of  any  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  marketing 
quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such  peanuts 
are  produced,  or  the  marketing  of  peanuts 
from  any  farm  for  which  no  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  was  determined,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75  per  centum  of 
the  support  price  for  peanuts  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  (August  1-July  31).’ 

“Collection  of  Peanut  Marketing  Penalties 

“Sec.  406.  Section  359  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  two  new  subsections  as 
follows: 

“‘(d)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or 
collection  of  the  penalty  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  there¬ 
on  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum 
from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until 
the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

“  ‘(e)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
provided  by  this  section  is  paid,  a  lien  on 
the  crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which 
such  penalty  is  incurred,  and  on  any  sub¬ 
sequent  crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  market¬ 
ing  quotas  in  which  the  person  liable  for 
payment  of  the  penalty  has  an  interest,  shall 
be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States.’ 
“Preservation  of  Unused  Acreage  Allotments 

“Sec.  407.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  section  376  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

“  ‘Preservation  of  Unused  Acreage  Allotments 

“  ‘Sec.  377.  In  any  case  in  which,  during 
any  year  within  the  period  1956  to  1959,  in¬ 
clusive,  for  which  acreage  allotments  are  in 
effect  for  any  commodity  under  this  Act,  the 
acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  the  acreage  allotment  for 
such  farm,  the  entire  acreage  allotment  for 
such  farm  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  future  farm  acreage  allotments  to  have 
been  planted  to  such  commodity  in  such 
year,  but  only  if  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  farm  notifies  the  county  committee 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  preceding  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  com¬ 
modity  of  his  desire  to  preserve  such  allot- 
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ment.  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  required  to  be  stored  to  postpone 
or  avoid  payment  of  penalty  has  been  re¬ 
duced  because  the  allotment  was  not  fully 
planted.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  the  allotment  to  any  other  farm 
of  the  acreage  with  respect  to  which  notice 
is  given  under  this  section.’ 

“Acreage  Requirements  for  Price  Support  on 
Corn  and  Other  Feed  Grains 

“Sec.  408.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  base  acreages  are 
in  effect  for  corn,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
on  corn,  that  the  producer  (1)  devote  an 
acreage  of  cropland  (tilled  in  normal  rota¬ 
tion)  ,  at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either 
the  acreage  reserve  program  for  corn  or  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  equal  to  15 
per  centum  of  such  producer’s  farm  base 
acreage  for  corn,  and  (2)  not  exceed  such 
farm  base  acreage  for  corn.  Corn  acreage 
allotments  shall  not  be  effective  for  the  1956 
crop. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956. 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of 
producers  of  corn  in  1956  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops  in 
lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  price  support  as  provided  in 
section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a  price- 
support  program  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section  (c),  no  acreage  allotment  of  corn 
shall  be  established  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any 
farm,  with  respect  to  the  1957  and  subse¬ 
quent  crops,  and  price  support  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  assist  producers 
in  marketing  corn  in  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic 
production  of  corn. 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  each  year  in  which  an  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  will  be  in  effect  for  corn,  the 
level  of  price  support  for  corn  produced  out¬ 
side  the  commercial  corn-producing  area 
shall  be  85  per  centum  of  the  level  of  price 
support  for  corn  produced  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  and  the  level  of  price 
support  for  each  of  the  commodities,  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  shall  be  a 
percentage  of  the  parity  price  for  each  such 
commodity  which  is  5  percentage  points  less 
than  the  percentage  of  the  parity  price  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance  of  the  planting  season 
pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  the  level  of  price 
support  for  corn  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area.  The  Secretary  shall  require 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
of  such  feed  grains  (corn  produced  outside 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  rye,  apd  oats)  that  the 
producer  (1)  except  in  the  case  of  new  feed 
grain  farms,  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  feed 
grains  or  the  conservation  reserve  program 
equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  farm  base  acre¬ 
age  established  for  such  feed  grains  under 
section  203  (c)  hereof,  and  (2)  not  plant  a 
total  acreage  of  such  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  in  excess  of  85  percentum  of  such  farm 
base  acreage  for  feed  grains.  The  acreage 
required  to  be  devoted  to  either  the  acreage 
reserve  program  for  feed  grains  or  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  for  such  feed 
grains  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  acreage 
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required  to  be  devoted  to  either  the  acreage 
reserve  program  for  corn  or  the  conservation 
reserve  program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  price  support  for  corn  produced  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  other  provision  hereof, 
the  Commodity-  Credit  Corporation  shall 
make  available  price  support  for  the  1956 
crop  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats 
at  the  levels  announced  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  and  for  the  1956  crop 
of  corn  produced  outside  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  at  75  per  centum  of  the 
level  for  corn  produced  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  to  any  producer  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  eligibility  there¬ 
for  but  who  does  not  meet  the  additional 
requirements  for  price  support  prescribed  by 
this  subsection. 

“TITLE  V - PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  FOR  WHEAT 

AND  RICE 

“Sec.  501.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  changing  the  designation  thereof  to 
read  as  follows :  ‘Title  III— Loans,  Parity  Pay¬ 
ments,  Consumer  Safeguards,  Marketing 
Quotas,  and  Marketing  Certificates’;  (2)  by 
changing  the  designation  of  subtitle  D  there¬ 
of  to  read  as  follows:  ‘Subtitle  P—  Miscella¬ 
neous  provisions  and  appropriations’;  and 
(3)  by  inserting  after  subtitle  C  new  sub¬ 
titles  D  and  E,  as  follows; 

“  ‘Subtitle  D — Domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat 

“  ‘Legislative  Findings 

“  'Sec.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a 
basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great  export  crops  of 
American  agriculture  and  its  production  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  movement  of  wheat  from  producer  to 
consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
any  of  the  products  thereof,  is  preponderantly 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  That 
small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is  produced 
and  consumed  within  the  confines  of  any 
State  is  normally  commingled  with,  and  al¬ 
ways  bears  a  close  and  intimate  commercial 
and  competitive  relationship  to,  that  quan¬ 
tity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason, 
any  regulation  of  intrastate  commerce  in 
wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which  is  in 
competition  with,  or  which  otherwise  affects, 
obstructs,  or  burdens,  interstate  commerce 
in  that  commodity.  In  order  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  wheat  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  as¬ 
sist  farmers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by 
marketing  wheat  for  domestic  consumption 
at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  exports  at 
world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  steady  supply  of  wheat  at  fair 
prices,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  all  com¬ 
merce  in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided  under 
the  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth  in 
this  subtitle. 

“  ‘Domestic  Food  Quota 
"  ‘Sec.  379b.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food 
quota  shall  be  that  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  during  such  marketing 
year. 

“  ‘Apportionment  of  Domestic  Food  Quota 
•‘  ‘Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota 
for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1 
per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  total  production  of 
wheat  in  each  State  during  the  ten  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with 


such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  con¬ 
servation  programs,  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  and  for  trends  in  production  dur¬ 
ing  such  period.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside 
herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  used  to  establish  quotas  for  coun¬ 
ties,  in  addition  to  the  county  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties 
for  additional  quota  because  of  reclamation 
and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“‘(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (c) ,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  total  production  of 
wheat  in  each  county  during  the  ten  calen¬ 
dar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed, 
with  such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to 
be  necessary  for  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  con¬ 
servation  programs,  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  and  for  trends  in  production  dur¬ 
ing  such  period. 

“  ‘(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  or  more  of  the  three  calen¬ 
dar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on 
the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat,  the  nor¬ 
mal  yield,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of 
soil,  and  topography.  The  reserve  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  ad¬ 
just  farm  quotas  which  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  determines  to  be  inequitable  on  the 
basis  of  past  acreage,  if  any,  planted  to 
wheat  and  the  normal  yield  for  such  farm 
or  the  average  of  the  county  tillable  acres, 
crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and 
topography. 

“  ‘Marketing  Certificates 

“‘Sec.  379d.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  sec¬ 
tion  379j,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  for 
issuance  in  each  county  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  aggregating  the  amount  of  the  county 
domestic  food  quota.  Such  certificates  shall 
be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  domestic  food  quota  established  for 
the  farm  pursuant  to  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  379c  of  this  Act.  The 
marketing  certificates  for  a  farm  shall  be 
issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  market¬ 
ing  certificates  to  individual  producers  on 
any  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  to  processors  and  importers  in  such 
quantities  as  are  required  by  them  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  379e.  Marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  transferable  only  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“‘(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is 
proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year  pursuant 
to  section  379b  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price, 
(2)  the  estimated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and 
(  3)  the  value  per  bushel  of  the  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  value  of  the  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  estimated  parity  price  exceeds  the  esti¬ 
mated  farm  price  as  determined  herein. 
The  value  of  each  marketing  certificate  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent  by  multi¬ 
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plying  the  value  per  bushel  by  the  number 
of  bushels  thereof.  Except  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  herein,  the  value  of  the  certificate  so 
determined  shall  remain  constant  and  shall 
remain  in  effect  throughout  the  marketing 
year  for  which  it  is  issued.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  during  the  month  of  May  immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  such 
domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the 
value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a 
pool  or  pools  and  he  may  also  authorize  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies  to  act  as  his  agents, 
either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools. 
Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and 
importations  of  products  made  during  the 
marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they 
are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover 
such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  can¬ 
celed  by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 

“  ‘Marketing  Restrictions 

“‘Sec.  379e.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  first 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under 
section  379j  would  normally  be  marketed, 
and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  processing 
of  wheat  into  food  products  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby  prohibited  from 
marketing  any  such  product  for  domestic 
food  consumption  or  export  containing 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which 
marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to 
section  379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired 
by  such  person.  The  quantity  of  such  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  acquired  shall  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
processed  into  food  products. 

“‘(b)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  first  crop  of 
wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  379j 
would  normally  be  marketed  and  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  per¬ 
sons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  importing 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United 
States  any  food  products  containing  wheat 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 
379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such 
person. 

“  ‘(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  of  any  food  product 
containing  wheat,  with  respect  to  which 
marketing  certificates  as  required  herein 
have  been  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of  wheat 
so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  consignor 
named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  under  which  the 
article  is  exported,  shall  be  considered  the 
exporter:  Provided,  however,  That  any  other 
person  may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter 
if  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading 
waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other  person. 

‘“(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Secretary  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  to  secure 
the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  as  may  be  required,  any 
person  required  to  have  a  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food 
product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat 
may  market  or  import  any  such  commod-’ 
ity  without  having  first  acquired  a  market-* 
ing  certificate. 

“  ‘(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  (1)  the  term 
“marketing”  means  the  sale  and  the  deliveryi 
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of  the  food  product  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the  term  “food” 
means  human  food. 

“  ‘Conversion  Factors 

“  ‘Sec.  379f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  establish  conversion  factors  showing  the 
amount  of  wheat  contained  in  food  products 
processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat.  The 
conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight 
of  wheat  used  in  the  processing  of  such 
product. 

“  ‘Civil  Penalties 

“  ‘Sec.  379g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate,  or  who  participates  or 
aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
379e  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  mar¬ 
ket  value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recover¬ 
able  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

“  ‘Adjustments  in  Domestic  Food  Quotas 

•‘  ‘Sec.  379h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  because  of  a  national  emergency 
or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  demand 
for  wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat 
should  be  increased  or  suspended,  he  shall 
cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made 
to  determine  whether  the  increase  or  suspen¬ 
sion  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  such  emer¬ 
gency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  increase  or  suspen¬ 
sion  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  pro¬ 
claim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  in¬ 
crease  is  necessary,  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
crease  found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and 
thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be  increased 
or  shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  case  any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat 
is  increased  under  this  section,  each  farm 
quota  for  wheat  shall  be  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  and  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  issued  therefor  in  accordance  with  section 
379d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any  domestic  food 
quota  for  wheat  is  suspended  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  redetermine  the 
value  of  marketing  certificates  issued  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act. 

“  ‘Reports  and  Records 

“  ‘Sec.  379i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
373  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  per¬ 
sons,  except  wheat  producers,  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  ex¬ 
cept  that  any  such  person  failing  to  make 
any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required 
by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report 
or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000 
for  each  such  violation. 

“  ‘(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b) 
of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all  wheat  farmers 
who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
title. 

“  ‘Referendum 

“  ‘Sec.  379 j.  In  any  referendum  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  336  of  this  Act  on  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also  sub¬ 
mit  on  separate  ballots  the  question  whether 
farmers  favor  a  marketing  certificate  program 
under  this  subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing 
quotas  under  subtitle  B.  If  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referen¬ 
dum  favor  such  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  suspend  the  op¬ 
eration  of  such  quota  and  place  into  effect  a 
marketing  certificate  program  for  that  crop 
and  subsequent  wheat  crops  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subtitle,  in  which  event  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  and 
the  provisions  of  title  III  of  this  Act  relat¬ 


ing  thereto,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  shall  not  thereafter  be  in  effect 
for  wheat:  Provided,  That,  whenever  a  mar¬ 
keting  certificate  program  is  in  effect,  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  provisions  and  pen¬ 
alties  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to 
prior  crops  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  for  the 
current  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  Secretary  may, 
by  regulation,  prescribe  the  method  for 
collecting  penalties  on  any  such  wheat. 

“  ‘Price  Support 

“  ‘Sec.  379k.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

“  ‘(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  program  under  this  subtitle  is  in 
effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

“‘(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  available  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  sup¬ 
port  to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooper¬ 
ators.  The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and 
extent  of  such  price -support  operations  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
the  level  of  such  support  shall  be  determined 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors :  ( 1 )  the  supply  of  the  commodity 
in  relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the 
price  levels  at  which  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed  value 
of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat,  (3)  the 
provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
approved  by  the  Congress  or  ratified  by  the 
Senate  relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  (4)  foreign  trade  poli¬ 
cies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting  countries, 
and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  international 
trade  in  wheat  including  exchange  rates  and 
currency  regulations. 

“‘(c)  Compliance  by  the  producer  with 
acreage  allotments  may  be  prescribed  and 
required  by  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  and  for  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  wheat  marketing  certificates.  Acre¬ 
age  allotments  shall  be  established  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  subtitle  B, 
part  III  of  this  Act. 

“  ‘(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  producer  of  wheat  shall  receive  cer¬ 
tificates  for  a  number  of  bushels  in  excess  of 
the  number  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat  by  the 
normal  yield. 

“‘(e)  Any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  farm  acreage  allotment  may  have  such 
acreage  allotment  reviewed  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  by  sections 
363  to  368,  inclusive,  for  reviewing  market¬ 
ing  quotas. 

“  'Subtitle  E — Rice  certificates 
"  ‘Legislative  Findings 

“  ‘Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from 
producer  to  consumer  is  preponderantly  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  rice  which  does  not  move 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  affects 
such  commerce.  In  order  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  balanced  flow  of  rice  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  and  to  assure  con¬ 
sumers  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of 
rice  at  fair  prices  it  is  necessary  to  regulate 
all  commerce  in  rice  in  the  manner  provided 
in  this  subtitle.  These  findings  are  supple¬ 
mental  to  and  in  addition  to  the  findings 
contained  in  section  351  of  this  Act. 

“  ‘Effective  Date  and  Termination 

“  ‘Sec.  380b.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
unless  extended  by  law,  shall  apply  only  to 
the  crops  of  rice  harvested  prior  to  1958,  and 
sections  380c  through  380g  (c)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  rice  harvested  before  1956.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  1957 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1956,  including  any  acreage 
allotted  under  section  353  (c)  (5)  of  this 
Act,  and  such  1957  national  allotment  shall 


be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same 
proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total 
acreage  allotted  in  1956. 

“  ‘Rice  Primary  Market  Quota 
*  ‘Sec.  380c.  Not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  proclaim  the  primary  market  quota  for 
rice  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the 
next  calendar  year,  except  that  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  beginning  in  1956  such  determi¬ 
nation  and  proclamation  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  The  pri¬ 
mary  market  quota  shall  be  the  number  of 
hundredweights  of  rice  (on  a  rough  rice 
basis)  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
be  consumed  in  the  United  States  (including 
its  Territories  and  possessions  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  or  exported  to 
Cuba,  during  such  marketing  year.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  determination  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  historical  consumption  in  these 
markets  of  rice  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  any  expected  enlargement  in  such  con¬ 
sumption  predicated  upon  population  trends, 
increased  per  capita  consumption,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

“  ‘Apportionment  of  Primary  Market  Quota 

“  ‘Sec.  380d.  (a)  The  primary  market  quota 
for  rice  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  in  each  State 
during  the  three  years  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  pro¬ 
claimed  (or  in  the  case  of  the  apportion¬ 
ment  for  1957,  during  the  two  years  preced¬ 
ing  such  year)  multiplied  by  the  acreage 
allotment  of  such  State  for  such  year.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  primary  market  quota 
for  rice  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  in  1956  on  the  basis  of  the 
1955  production  of  rice  in  each  State. 

“‘(b)  The  State  primary  market  quota 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  allotment 
established  for  each  farm  multiplied  by  the 
normal  yield  per  acre  for  the  farm. 

“  ‘Review  of  Primary  Market  Quota 

•'  ‘Sec.  380e.  Notice  of  the  primary  market 
quota  shall  be  mailed  to  the  operator  of  the 
farm  to  which  such  quota  applies.  The  farm 
operator  may  have  such  quota  reviewed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  363 
to  368,  inclusive,  of  this  Act. 

“  ‘Price  Support 

“  ‘Sec.  380f.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  make  price  support  available 
to  cooperators  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations  on  the  1956  crop  of  rice  at 
not  less  than  55  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  and 
on  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops  of  rice  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  or 
more'  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
discourage  or  prevent  the  exportation  of  rice 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

“‘(b)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  not  apply  to  price 
support  made  available  on  rice  of  the  1956 
and  1957  crops,  but  all  the  other  provisions 
of  such  Act,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  subtitle,  shall  apply  to  price  support 
operations  carried  out  under  this  section. 

“  ‘Certificates 

“  ‘Sec.  380g.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall  for  each  marketing  year  issue  cer¬ 
tificates  to  cooperators  for  a  quantity  of  rice 
equal  to  the  primary  marketing  quota  for  the 
farm  for  such  marketing  year,  but  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  rice  on  the  farm.  The  certificate 
shall  have  the  value  specified  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 
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“'(b)  The  landlord,  tenants,  and  share¬ 
croppers  on  the  farm  shall  share  in  the  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  in 
the  same  proportion  as  they  share  in  the  rice 
produced  on  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  there¬ 
from. 

“  ‘(c)  The  provisions  of  section  385  of  this 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  certificates  issued 
to  producers  under  this  section. 

“‘(d)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  issue  and  sell  certificates  to  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  processing  of  rough  rice  or  the 
importing  of  processed  rice.  Each  such  cer¬ 
tificate  shall  be  sold  for  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  thereof,  as  specified  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

“‘(e)  The  value  of  each  certificate  issued 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  of  rice  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued 
and  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice  which 
is  in  effect  during  such  marketing  year,  cal¬ 
culated  to  the  nearest  cent,  multiplied  by 
the  quantity  of  rice  for  which  the  certificate 
is  issued.  Any  certificates  not  used  to  cover 
the  processing  of  rice  or  the  importation  of 
processed  rice  pursuant  to  sections  380k  and 
3801  of  this  Act  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  value 
thereof. 

“  ‘Inventory  Adjustment  Payments 
“  ‘Sec.  380h.  To  facilitate  the  transition 
from  the  price  support  program  currently  in 
effect  to  the  program  provided  for  in  this 
subtitle,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  make  inventory  adjustment  payments 
to  all  persons  owning  rough  rice  located  in 
the  continental  United  States  as  of  July  31, 
1956,  in  amounts  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of 
rice  as  of  August  1,  1955,  exceeds  the  support 
price  for  the  1956  crop  of  rice,  multiplied  by 
the  quantities  of  suph  rough  rice:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  payments  shall  not  be 
made  with  respect  to  rice  of  the  1956  crop, 
imported  rice,  or  rice  acquired  from  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  There  are  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  payment  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  expendi¬ 
tures  pursuant  to  this  section. 

“  ‘Rice  Set-Aside 

“  ‘Sec.  380i.  All  rough  and  processed  rice  in 
the  inventories  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  of  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  1956  marketing  year,  not  exceeding 
twenty  million  hundredweight  of  rough  rice 
or  its  equivalent  in  processed  rice  may  be 
transferred  to  and  be  made  a  part  of  the 
commodity  set-aside  of  rice  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954. 

“  ‘Exemptions 

“  ‘Sec.  380J.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
shall  not  apply  to  nonirrigated  rice  produced 
on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
nonirrigated  rice  does  not  exceed  three  acres, 
and  the  provisions  of  sections  380c  through 
380g  (c)  shall  not  apply  to  rice  produced  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 

“  ‘Processing  Restrictions 
“  ‘Sec.  380k.  (a)  Each  person  who  on  or 
after  August  1,  1956,  engages  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  rough  rice  in  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  processing  any  quantity  of  rough  rice, 
acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  380g 
of  this  Act  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
such  quantity  of  rough  rice. 

“‘(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  sK&ll  not  be  applicable  to  the 
processing  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii  of  rough 
rice  grown  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii,  re¬ 
spectively. 

“  ‘(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the 
United  States  to  any  country  other  than 
Cuba  of  any  processed  rice  with  respect  to 
which  certificates  were  acquired  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 


(a)  of  this  section  or  section  3801,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the 
exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
certificates  for  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of 
such  processed  rice. 

“  ‘Import  Restrictions  , 

“  ‘Sec.  3801.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after 
August  1,  1956,  imports  processed  rice  into 
the  United  States  shall  acquire  certificates 
issued  under  section  380g  of  this  Act  cover¬ 
ing  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  proc¬ 
essed  rice. 

“  ‘Regulations 

“  'Sec.  380m.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  issuance,  redemp¬ 
tion,  acquisition,  use,  transfer,  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  certificates  hereunder. 

“  ‘Civil  Penalties 

“  ‘Sec.  380n.  Any  person  whd  violates  or 
attempts  to  violate,  or  who  participates  or 
aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  380k  or  3801  of  this  Act,  or  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  provisions,  shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  three 
times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  in¬ 
volved  in  such  violation.  Such  forfeiture 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States. 

“  ‘Reports  and  Records 
“  ‘Sec.  380o.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
373  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  persons, 
except  rice  producers,  who  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that 
any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  report 
or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  section 
or  making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $2,000  for  each  such  vio¬ 
lation. 

“‘(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b) 
of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all  rice  farmers  who 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

“  ‘Definitions 

"  ‘Sec.  380p.  For  the  purposes  of  this  su- 
title — 

“‘(a)  "cooperator”  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

“  ‘(b)  "processing  of  rough  rice”  means 
subjecting  rough  rice  for  the  first  time  to 
any  process  which  removes  the  husk  or  hull 
from  the  rice  and  results  in  the  production 
of  processed  rice. 

“  ‘(c)  “processed  rice”  means  any  rice  from 
which  the  husk  or  hull  has  been  removed 
and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

“  *  ( 1 )  whole  grain  rice, 

“‘(2)  second  head  milled  rice, 

“  ‘  (3 )  screenings  milled  rice, 

“‘(4)  brewers  milled  rice, 

“‘(5)  undermilled  rice  or  unpolished  rice, 
“  ‘(6)  brown  rice, 

“  ‘  ( 7 )  converted  rice,  malekized  rice  or 
parboiled  rice,  and 

“‘(8)  vitaminized  rice  or  enriched  rice. 

“  ‘(d)  “United  States”  means  the  several 
States,  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rice. 

“‘(e)  “exporter”  means  the  consignor 
named  in  the  bill  of  lading  under  which  the 
processed  rice  is  exported :  Provided,  however, 
That  any  other  person  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named  in 
the  bill  of  lading  waives  his  claim  in  favor 
of  such  other  person. 

“‘(f)  “rough  rice  equivalent”  means  the 
quantity  of  rough  rice  normally  used  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
in  the  production  of  a  particular  quantity 
of  processed  rice,  but  shall  not  be  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  of  rough  rice  for  each 
sixty-eight  pounds  of  processed  rice. 

‘“(g)  “import”  means  to  enter,  or  with¬ 
draw  from  warehouse,  for  consumption.’ 
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"Normal  Yield  for  Rice 

‘‘Sec.  502.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  301 
(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  (1)  re¬ 
designating  subparagraph  (E)  as  subpara¬ 
graph  (G);  and  (2)  striking  out  subpara¬ 
graph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

“‘(D)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  county,  in 
the  case  of  rice,  shall  be  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  rice  for  the  county  during  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  deter¬ 
mined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  If  for  any 
such  year  data  are  not  available,  or  there  is 
no  actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield  for  such 
year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into 
consideration  the  yields  obtained  in  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  during  such  year  and  the 
yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available, 
shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for  such 
year. 

“  ‘(E)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  farm,  in  the 
case  of  rice,  shall  be  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  rice  for  the  farm  during  the  five 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  deter¬ 
mined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  If  for  any 
such  year  the  data  are  not  available  or  there 
is  no  actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather 
conditions,  trends  in  yields,  the  normal  yield 
for  the  county,  the  yields  obtained  on  adja¬ 
cent  farms  during  such  year  and  the  yield 
in  years  for  which  data  are  available. 

“‘(F)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E) ,  if  on  account  of  drought,  flood,  insect 
pests,  plant  disease,  or  other  uncontrollable 
natural  cause,  the  yield  for  any  year  of  such 
five-year  period  is  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  average,  75  percentum  of  such  aver¬ 
age  shall  be  substituted  therefor  in  calculat¬ 
ing  the  normal  yield  per  acre.  If,  on  account 
of  abnormally  favorable  weather  conditions, 
the  yield  for  any  year  of  such  five-year  period 
is  in  excess  of  125  per  centum  of  the  aver¬ 
age,  125  per  centum  of  such  average  shall 
be  substituted  therefor  in  calculating  the 
normal  yield  per  acre.* 

“TITLE  VI - FORESTRY  PROVISIONS 

“Assistance  to  States  for  Tree  Planting 
and  Reforestation 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  building  up  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  level  of  timber  growing  stocks  adequate 
to  meet  the  Nation’s  domestic  needs  for  a 
dependable  future  supply  of  industrial  wood 
is  essential  to  the  public  welfare  and  secu¬ 
rity;  that  assisting  in  improving  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  more  than  fifty  million  acres  of  idle 
non-Federal  and  Federal  lands  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  would  not  only  add  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  Nation,  but  also  bring  in¬ 
creased  public  benefits  from  other  values 
associated  with  forest  cover;  and  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  encourage, 
promote,  and  assure  fully  adequate  future 
resources  of  readily  available  timber  should 
assist  the  States  in  undertaking  needed  pro¬ 
grams  of  tree  planting. 

“(b)  Any  State  forester  or  equivalent  State 
official  may  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  a  plan  for  forest  land  tree  planting 
and  reforestation  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  policy  hereinbefore  stated. 

“(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  approved  the  plan,  he  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  assist  the  State  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  plan,  which  assistance  may  in¬ 
clude  giving  of  advice  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  furnishing  financial  contributions : 
Provided,  That,  for  the  non-Federal  forest 
land  tree  planting  and  reforestation,  the 
financial  contribution  expended  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  during  any  fiscal  year  to  as¬ 
sist  the  State  to  carry  out  the  plan  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  expended  by  the  State  for 
the  same  purposes  during  the  same  fiscal  year, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  financial  contributions  on  the 
certificate  of  the  State  official  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  plan  as  to  the  amount 
of  expenditures  made  by  the  State. 

‘‘(d)  In  any  plan  that  coordinates  forest 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Federal 
agency  other  than  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
obtain  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  and  the 
appropriate  State  forester  in  the  approval 
and  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 

‘‘(e)  .The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

“(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  this  section,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

August  H.  Andresen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  price  supports  for  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  and  milk,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report: 

H.  R.  12  passed  the  House  on  May  5,  1955. 
It  consisted  of  4  sections:  (1)  Establishing 
price  supports  for  basic  commodities  at  90 
percent  of  parity  for  the  years  1955,  1956, 
and  1957;  (2)  establishing  the  support  level 
for  milk  at  80  to  90  percent  of  parity;  and 
(3)  and  (4)  extending  and  providing  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  the  special  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Senate  struck  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  and  inserted 
an  amendment  consisting  of  62  sections  com¬ 
prising  some  77  printed  pages.  The  task 
facing  the  conferees  of  reconciling  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  these  two  measures  has 
been  substantial,  particularly  since  some  of 
the  more  complicated  provisions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  were  adopted  on  the  floor 
without  the  opportunity  for  testimony  and 
explanation  which  takes  place  in  the  process 
of  committee  consideration. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  reworked 
the  Senate  amendment  section  by  section 
and  the  bill  reported  herewith  is  the  Senate 
amendment  with  numerous  changes  and 
amendments  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 
The  major  provisions  are:  (1)  price-support 
provisions  for  basic  commodities,  cottonseed 
and  soybeans,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  (2) 
restoration  of  “dual  parity”  for  basic  com¬ 
modities;  (3)  authority  for  a  “soil  bank” 
program;  (4)  various  provisions  to  assist  in 
disposal  of  surplus  commodities  including 
authority  to  donate  such  commodities  to 
Federal  penal  institutions  and  State  penal 
institutions  for  minors,  substantial  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  to  supplement  “Sec¬ 
tion  32”  operations,  and  a  directive  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  study  and  report 


promptly  to  Congress  on  other  disposal  pro¬ 
grams,  including  a  food  stamp  plan;  (5) 
various  provisions  relating  to  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  marketing  quotas  for  commodi¬ 
ties,  chiefly  designed  to  assist  the  small  farm 
operator;  (6)  a  domestic  parity  program  for 
wheat  and  a  “two-price”  program  for  rice; 
and  (7)  authority  for  further  assistance  to 
States  in  forestry  programs.  Following  is 
an  explanation  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  reported  herewith  to  the  House. 

Section  101.  Price  support  levels  on  basic 
commodities 

Establishes  the  support  level  for  basic  com¬ 
modities  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  1956 
crop.  The  House  bill  provided  support  at 
90  percent  for  3  years.  The  Senate  rejected 
the  90  percent  support  provisions  but  later 
significantly  modified  its  action  by  adopting 
other  provisions,  including  substantial  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  “set-aside,”  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
establish  support  prices  close  to  the  90  per¬ 
cent  level.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  it  was  estimated  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  been  required  to  support  the 
basic  commodities  at  the  following  levels  for 
1956;  tobacco  90  percent,  wheat  85  percent, 
cotton  88  percent,  corn  84  percent,  rice  90 
percent  on  domestic  consumption  and  not 
less  than  55  percent  on  the  balance,  and  pea¬ 
nuts'  90  percent. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  agreed 
that  falling  farm  prices,  coupled  with  ris¬ 
ing  production  costs,  have  created  a  crisis  in 
farm  income  that  may  well  become  a  catas¬ 
trophe  unless  strong  and  effective  action  is 
taken  to  bolster  farm  income  in  1956,  Rather 
than  adopt  any  of  the  devious  devices  which 
have  been  proposed  for  raising  the  level  of 
support  prices  by  indirection  (including  the 
set-aside  which  has  been  so  strongly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) , 
the  committee  of  conference  agreed  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  accomplishing  this 
purpose  is  the  simple  and  straightforward 
procedure  adopted  in  the  conference  report 
of  establishing  price  support  levels  for  the 
basic  commodities  at  not  less  than  90  percent 
of  parity  for  1956. 

Section  102.  Price  supports — Cottonseed  and 
soybeans 

Requires  that  when  the  price  of  either 
cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported  the 
price  of  the  other  of  these  closely  related 
crops  shall  be  supported  at  a  comparable 
level. 

Section  103.  Price  supports — Manufacturing 
milk 

Establishes  the  support  level  for  milk  at  80 
to  90  percent  of  parity  (instead  of  75  to  90 
percent  as  provided  in  existing  law)  and  fur¬ 
ther  provides  that  for  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31,  1957,  the  price  of  milk  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  price  of  butter- 
fat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $3.25 
per  hundredweight  and  58.6  cents  per  pound, 
respectively.  This  provision  replaces  a  com¬ 
plicated  formula  for  establishing  the  parity 
equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  price  of  $3.25  per  hundredweight  for 
milk  for  manufacturing  (3.95  percent  butter- 
fat)  is  85  percent  of  the  February  15,  1956, 
parity  equivalent  for  milk  for  manufactur¬ 
ing.  This  is  10  cents  per  hundredweight 
higher  than  the  $3.15  support  price  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
February  14,  1956.  The  $3.15  support  price 
is  82  percent  of  the  February  15,  1956,  parity 
equivalent  for  milk  for  manufacturing. 

To  accomplish  this  10  cent  per  hundred¬ 
weight  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  by  increasing  the  purchase  price 
of  butter  would  require  an  increase  of  2 
cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of  butter,  which 
is  equivalent  to  2.4  cents  per  pound  in  the 
price  of  butterfat.  Adding  this  2.4  cents  to 
the  56.2  cents  announced  support  price  for 
butterfat  in  cream  would  result  in  a  support 


price  of  58.6  cents  per  pound.  This  would  be 
82  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  butterfat  in 
cream  as  compared  with  the  February  14, 
1956,  announced  level  of  78  percent. 

Although  the  committee  amendment 
omits  from  the  first  sentence  of  section  201 
(c)  the  words  "and  the  products  of  such 
commodities”,  it  does  not  change  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  supporting  milk  and  butter¬ 
fat  prices  through  “loans  on,  or  purchases 
of,  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat”  as  provided  in  the  second  sentence 
of  the  subsection. 

Section  104.  Parity  formula 

Provides  that  the  dual  method  of  com¬ 
puting  parity  for  the  basic  commodities 
(using  both  the  old  and  the  new  parity  for¬ 
mula)  which  has  been  in  effect  for  the 
basics  from  1949  until  this  year,  is  to  be  used 
henceforth.  The  section  also  recognizes  the 
possibility  of  shortcomings  in  both  of  our 
existing  methods  of  computing  parity  and 
directs  the  Secretary  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  this  subject  and  report  thereon  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  31,  1957, 
with  specific  recommendations,  including 
drafts  of  any  necessary  legislation,  for  the 
improvement  of  our  parity  system. 

Section  105.  Effective  date 

Makes  all  the  foregoing  provisions  effec¬ 
tive  with  1956  crops. 

TITLE  II - SOIL  BANK  ACT  (SECS.  201-227) 

Title  II  comprises  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  The 
provisions  in  the  committee  report  are  only 
slightly  modified  from  those  adopted  by  the 
Senate  which  are  described  in  some  detail 
in  the  committee  report  on  S.  3183  (S.  Rept. 
1484)  on  pages  8  to  20.  The  provisions 
adopted  by  the  Senate  were,  in  turn,  based 
upon  and  only  slightly  modified  from  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  soil-bank  program  authorized  in  title 
II  consists  of  two  parts:  The  acreage-reserve 
program  (secs.  203  to  206)  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  program  (secs.  207  to  214).  Sec¬ 
tions  215  to  227  are  general  provisions  apply¬ 
ing  to  either  or  both  the  conservation  reserve 
and  the  acreage-reserve  programs. 

Sections  203-206.  Acreage-reserve  program 

The  acreage-reserve  program  is  not  a  soil- 
conservation  measure  but  a  short-term  pro¬ 
gram  designed,  to  curtail  production  of 
specific  commodities  even  below  the  antici¬ 
pated  production  from  allotment  programs. 
It  is  authorized  only  for  the  4  crop  years 
1956-59.  It  applies  only  to  specified  com¬ 
modities:  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  rice, 
most  kinds  of  tobacco,  and  the  feed  grains 
(oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  and  corn 
grown  in  noncommercial  corn  areas). 

The  objective  of  the  acreage-reserve  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  induce  farmers  to  reduce  their 
acreages  below  their  allotments  or  base  acre¬ 
ages  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  the  land 
so  retired.  The  farmer  who  thus  curtails 
his  production  will  be  paid  an  amount 
roughly  equivalent  to  his  anticipated  return 
from  the  land  had  he  put  it  to  its  intended 
purpose. 

A  special  provision  inserted  in  the  bill  by 
the  committee  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  participate  in  the  1956  program 
even  though  he  may  already  have  planted 
his  1956  crops  or  may  have  been  prevented 
from  planting  his  normal  crops  because  of 
adverse  weather  conditions.  This  latter 
provision  was  inserted  in  order  to  care  for 
the  condition  which  now  exists  in  a  vast 
area,  particularly  in  the  Southwest,  where 
drought  has  prevented*  normal  planting 
operations,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  farm¬ 
er  who  has  not  been  able  to  plant  and  has 
not,  therefore,  planted  will,  nonetheless,  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve 
for  1956. 

In  general,  the  rate  of  payment  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  60  percent  of  the  price  support 
for  that  quantity  of  the  commodity  which 
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would  normally  be  produced  on  the  land 
placed  into  the  acreage  reserve.  The  specific 
rate  of  payment  will,  of  course,  vary  from 
commodity  to  commodity  and  in  different 
areas,  but  will  be  required  to  be  in  such 
amounts  as  will  make  the  program  attractive 
to  farmers.  Payment  will  be  made  in  nego¬ 
tiable  certificates  redeemable  in  cash  by.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or,  in  the 
case  of  grains,  redeemable  in  grain  at  the 
option  of  the  producer. 

The  committee  proved  that  in  case  of  un¬ 
usual  weather  conditions  resulting  from 
either  drought,  flood,  hail,  wind,  or  other 
natural  causes,  the  Secretary  should  make 
adjustments  in  calculating  the  normal  yield 
for  each  farm.  The  committee  was  informed 
by  representatives  of  the  Department  that 
the  practice  would  be  to  eliminate  the  record 
of  years  of  abnormally  low  production  in 
calculating  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  for 
soil-bank-payment  purposes,  as  well  as  in  the 
calculation  of  acreage  history  of  the  farm 
for  the  determination  of  acreage  allotment 
or  farm  base  acreage. 

The  total  amount  which  may  be  expended 
on  the  acreage-reserve  program  in  any  one 
year  is  $750,000,000.  To  assure  a  fair  divi¬ 
sion  of  funds  between  the  various  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  committee  has  also  established 
maximums  for  the  separate  crops:  Wheat, 
$375,000,000;  corn,  $300,000,000;  cotton, 
$300,000,000;  tobacco,  $45,000,000;  rice, 
$23,000,000;  peanuts,  $7,000,000;  and  feed 
grains,  $175,000,000.  The  individual  com¬ 
modity  limitations  add  up  to  more  than  the 
overall  limit  of  $750,000,000  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  adjustment  of  commodity  programs  to 
meet  operating  conditions  but  to  not  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  overall  limitation 
of  $750,000,000.  The  conferees  struck  out 
of  the  Senate  amendment  a  provision  which 
would  have  limited  payments  to  any  one  pro¬ 
ducer  to  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  Also  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  Senate  amendment  was  a 
provision  which  would  have  denied  all  price 
supports  to  a  producer  who  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  acreage  reserve. 

The  amount  of  acreage  a  producer  will  be 
permitted  to  put  into  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  will  vary  by  commodities  but  gener¬ 
ally  the  program  as  tentatively  formulated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  per¬ 
mit  farmers  with  small  acreage  allotments 
to  put  their  entire  allotment  into  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  while  those  with  larger  allot¬ 
ments  will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  percent¬ 
age  of  their  allotment.  For  example,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  with  a  grain  allotment  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  put  into  the  reserve  50  acres  or  50 
percent  of  his  allotment,  whichever  is  larger. 
Thus,  any  farmer  with  a  grain  allotment  of 
less  than  50  acres  could  place  his  entire 
allotment  in  the  acreage  reserve  if  he  chose 
to  do  so.  In  addition,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  legislation  herewith  reported  which 
would  prevent  a  small  farmer  from  putting 
his  maximum  allowable  acreage  in  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  and  then  placing  the  balance  of 
his  land  in  the  conservation  reserve,  provid¬ 
ing  regulations  of  the  Secretary  permit  such 
action. 

Preliminary  and  still  tentative  estimates 
of  the  payments  per  acre  for  the  various 
crops  or  acreage  put  into  the  acreage  reserve 
are  as  follows:  Cotton,  $48-$60;  wheat,  $18- 
$25;  corn,  $36-$50;  rice,  $60-$75;  peanuts, 
$50-$70;  tobacco,  $100-$300;  and  feed  grains, 
$15-$50.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
figures  are  not  only  tentative,  they  are  na¬ 
tional  average  figures  based  upon  the  na¬ 
tional  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  various 
crops.  The  rate  of  payment  an  individual 
farmer  can  expect  will  be  based  not  only 
upon  these  national  average  figures  but  upon 
the  normal  yield  per  acre  of  the  land  he 
is  placing  into  the  conservation  reserve  and 
other  local  factors.  The  two  basic  principles 
with  respect  to  payment  are:  (1)  That  the 
rate  of  payment  should  generally  reflect  the 


actual  net  Income  the  farmer  might  expect 
to  receive  from  the  acreage  had  he  planted 
it  to  the  allotted  crop  and  (2)  that  rates 
of  payment  are  to  be  attractive  enough  to 
encourage  farmers  to  place  substantial  acre¬ 
ages  into  the  acreage  reserve  and  thereby 
curtail  production  below  national  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
available  its  latest  administrative  memo¬ 
randum  on  this  matter,  now  being  used  as 
the  basis  for  further  consultation  with  State 
and  county  committees.  The  memorandum 
is  printed  herewith  as  appendix  A. 

Sections  207-214.  Conservation  reserve 
program 

The  conservation  reserve  program  (secs. 
207-214)  is  designed  to  take  out  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  and  put  into  a  conservation 
status  on  a  semipermanent  basis  specified 
acreages  of  land.  Croplands,  including  lands 
now  being  devoted  to  such  soil-conserving 
crops  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clover,  are 
eligible  for  the  conservation  reserve.  Sec¬ 
tion  207  (a)  (2)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  have  required  a  producer  putting  such 
soil-conserving  croplands  into  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  to  increase  the  acreage  devoted 
to  soil-conserving  crops  or  left  idle  on  his 
remaining  land  to  that  previously  devoted 
to  soil -conserving  crops  or  left  idle  on  the 
entire  farm.  The  conference  substitute 
would  change  this  to  require  the  producer 
to  devote  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  idleness 
only  an  acreage  of  his  remaining  land  equal 
to  that  previously  devoted  to  soil-conserving 
crops  or  left  idle  on  such  remaining  land. 
Thus  a  producer  who  normally  had  100  acres 
of  tame  hay  and  10  acres  each  of  oats  and 
barley  could  put  40  acres  of  tame  hay  land 
into  the  conservation  reserve  without  being 
required  to  reduce  his  acreage  of  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley.  He  would  be  required  to  maintain  in 
soil-conserving  crops  or  leave  idle  that  acre¬ 
age  of  his  land  outside  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  which  had  previously  been  devoted 
to  soil-conserving  crops  or  left  idle  (namely, 
60  acres),  but  he  would  not  be  required  to 
increase  such  acreage  by  reason  of  having 
put  40  acres  of  tame  hay  into  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve. 

The  program  would  be  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  contracts  entered  into  between  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  producer. 
Contract  periods  would  be  for  not  less  than 
3  years  nor  more  than  10  (except  for  foresta¬ 
tion  areas  where  the  period  could  run  for 
15  years).  In  return  for  the  producer  agree¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  not  to  harvest  any 
crop  nor  graze  the  land  in  the  conservation 
reserve,  the  Secretary  would  pay  a  large  part 
(estimated  at  approximately  80  percent)  of 
the  cost  of  establishing  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  on  the  land  and  would  pay  thereafter  an 
annual  amount  to  the  producer  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  rental  value  of  the  land. 

The  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  the 
conservation  program  in  any  one  year  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  $450,000,000,  including  the  materials 
and  services  provided  to  assist  farmers  in  es¬ 
tablishing  conservation  practices  on  the  land 
put  into  the  reserve.  A  provision  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  which  would  have  limited  pay¬ 
ments  in  any  year  to  any  producer  to  not 
more  than  $7,500  was  removed  from  the  bill 
by  the  conference. 

Sections  215-227.  General  provisions 

Sections  215-227  contain  general  provi¬ 
sions  relating  to  the  soil-bank  program. 
These  provide:  (1)  No  person  will  be  eligible 
for  soil-bank  payments  in  any  year  in  which 
he  exceeds  his  farm-acreage  allotment  for 
any  commodity;  (2)  a  prohibition  against 
the  reapportionment  to  any  other  producer 
of  acreage  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  or 
conservation  reserve;  (3)  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  payments  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  upon  satisfactory  proof  by  the  producer 
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that  he  has  complied  with  his  part  of  the 
contract;  (4)  the  requirement  that  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  program  the  Secretary  make  use 
of  local  and  state  ASC  committees,  other  ap¬ 
propriate  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  of 
the  land  use  capability  data  developed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service;  (5)  the  provision 
that  until  July  1,  1957.  the  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  used 
for  carrying  out  the  soil -bank  program  but 
that  after  that  date  such  funds  must  come 
from  regular  appropriations.  This  provision 
does  not  limit  the  authority  elsewhere  con¬ 
ferred  for  the  Secretary  to  make  contracts 
under  the  soil-bank  program  for  periods  of 
more  than  1  year. 

Special  provisions 

In  its  endeavor  to  make  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  practical  and  successful  from 
the  standpoint  of  conservation  and  surplus 
reduction  but  also  one  which  will  be  out¬ 
standingly  fair  and  equitable  to  all  who 
participate  in  it  the  committee  of  conference 
has  made  a  number  of  changes,  amendments, 
deletions,  and  additions  of  special  provisions 
relating  to  the  soil-bank  program.  Some  of 
these  which  deserve  special  mention  are: 

Protection  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers: 
No  single  problem  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  soil  bank  has  caused  the  committee 
more  concern  than  that  of  guaranteeing  ade¬ 
quate  protection  of  tenants  and  sharecrop¬ 
pers  under  the  program.  Several  provisions 
referring  to  tenants  and  sharecroppers  and 
intended  to  protect  their  interest,®,  while  at 
the  same  time  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
landlords,  were  scattered  throughout  the 
soil-bank  portion  of  the  Senate  bill.  After 
the  most  careful  consideration,  the  commit¬ 
tee  considered  them  inadequate  to  afford  the 
protection  desired.  The  committee  tried  for 
many  hours  to  devise  a  specific  formula  or  di¬ 
rection  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cov¬ 
ering  the  landlord-tenant-sharecropper  re¬ 
lationship  which  would  assure  by  specific 
legal  provision  fair  treatment  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  realizes,  however,  that  these  rela¬ 
tionships  are  so  different  in  various  types  of 
farming  areas  and  in  different  geographic 
locations,  and  even  from  one  farm  to  the  next 
in  the  same  area,  that  it  is  probably  impos¬ 
sible  to  write  into  the  law  a  formula  for 
equitable  sharing  in  benefits  under  the  soil 
bank  act  which  will  work  fairly  in  all  the 
multitude  of  individual  relationships  of  this 
type  which  exist. 

After  the  most  thorough  consideration, 
therefore,  the  committee  of  conference 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  safest  way  to 
guarantee  fair  treatment  of  all  participants 
in  the  soil  bank  program  is  to  put  into  the 
law  the  general  rules  on  which  the  division  of 
benefits  under  this  act  is  to  be  made,  to  re¬ 
quire  that  each  landlord  in  applying  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  stipulate  in  detail 
how  he  proposes  to  share  the  benefits  with 
his  tenants  or  sharecroppers,  and  to  require 
the  county  committee  made  up  of  farmers 
who  are,  thoroughly  familiar  with  local 
conditions  to  approve  the  proposed  division 
of  benefits  before  the  farmer  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  stip¬ 
ulated  and  approved  proposal  for  dividing  the 
benefits  will  then  be  made  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  and  failure  or  refusal  to  carry  out  that 
provision  would  subject  the  producer  to  the 
penalties  provided  by  the  act. 

Forfeiture  of  price  supports  benefits:  Tire 
committee  has  stricken  from  the  bill  lan¬ 
guage  appearing  in  two  sections  of  the  soil- 
bank  title  which  would  have  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  require  forfeiture  of  all  price- 
support  benefits  for  violation  of  a  soil-bank 
contract.  This  was  a  provision  desired  chiefly 
by  livestock  producers  as  a  protection  against 
a  farmer  placing  land  into  the  soil  bank,  re¬ 
ceiving  his  payment  therefor,  and  then  using 
the  land  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  problem 
faced  by  the  livestock  industry.  Under  the 
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soil  bank  program,  it  is  likely  that  millions  of 
acres  now  in  crops  will  be  put  into  grass. 
The  contract  signed  by  the  producer  placing 
his  acreage  into  the  soil  bank  will  prohibit 
the  using  of  this  land  for  grazing  except 
under  emergency  conditions  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Recognizing  both  that  payments  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  soil  bank  probably  cannot  and 
should  not  be  deferred  until  a  full  year’s 
compliance  can  be  checked,  but  also  that 
after  a  farmer  has  received  his  payment  and 
the  grass  on  his  regular  pastures  becomes 
short  there  will  be  a  substantial  temptation 
to  put  livestock  on  the  soil-bank  acreage  in 
violation  of  the  contract,  the  committee  of 
conference  still  believes  that  the  penalty  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Senate  bill  of  forfeiture  of  all 
benefits  under  the  price  support  programs  is 
unduly  excessive. 

Instead,  it  urges  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  utilize  the  very  adequate  legal  provi¬ 
sions  relating  to  contract  violation  which  re¬ 
main  in  the  bill,  including  the  additional 
penalty  of  50  percent  which  was  added  by  the 
conference  committee,  to  deal  quickly  and 
effectively  with  violators  of  soil-bank  con¬ 
tracts  and  not  to  hesitate  to  resort  to  court 
action  to  enforce  the  penalties  provided  by 
the  bill  whenever  that  action  seems  justified. 
In  addition,  administrative  regulations 
should  provide  as  much  certainty  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  contract  conditions  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  adhered  to  before 
any  payment  for  performance  is  made. 

Appeal  of  terminated  contract:  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  not  satisfied  with  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  relating  to  the  right  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  appeal  by  a  producer  from  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Secretary  terminating  a  soil- 
bank  contract.  The  committee  has  com¬ 
pletely  rewritten  this  provision  (sec.  207 
(d) ).  As  reported  herewith  it  provides  that 
where  the  State  committee  believes  there  has 
been  a  violation  which  would  warrant  ter¬ 
mination  of  contract,  the  producer  must  be 
given  written  notice  thereof  by  registered 
mail,  and  the  producer  will  have  the  right 
within  30  days  to  appear  at  an  informal  pro¬ 
ceeding  before  the  county  ASC  committee  to 
show  cause  why  his  contract  should  not  be 
terminated.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  hear¬ 
ing  the  county  committee  will  submit  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  State  committee  and  the  producer 
has  the  right  to  appear  before  the  State  com¬ 
mittee  in  connection  with  its  determination 
of  the  issue. 

The  State  committee  must  give  the  pro¬ 
ducer  written  notice  of  its  decision  in  the 
matter  and  if  the  producer  feels  aggrieved  he 
has  the  right  of  immediate  appeal  to  the 
United  States  district  court  and  for  a  trial 
de  novo  of  the  issue  before  such  court. 

Voluntary  participation :  Stricken  from  the 
bill  is  section  226  of  the  Senate  amendment 
which  would  have  required  participation  in 
the  soil  bank  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
soil-bank  program  and  the  regular  price  sup¬ 
port  program,  while  they  supplement  and 
complement  each  other,  are  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  programs  and  that  no  new  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  (except  as  to 
those  commodities  for  which  new  price  sup¬ 
port  programs  directly  related  to  the  soil 
bank  are  set  up  in  the  bill)  should  be  im¬ 
posed  by  the  soil-bank  program. 

The  soil-bank  provisions  require  that  to 
be  eligible  for  payment  under  the  program 
a  producer  must  be  in  compliance  with  all 
acreage  allotments.  In  addition,  each  of  the 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs 
carries  its  own  penalty  for  failure  to  comply. 
Removal  of  section  226  from  the  bill  will 
make  the  soil  bank  a  strictly  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Tree  seedlings:  In  section  211  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  authorized  to  "purchase  or  produce’’ 
conservation  materials.  The  word  “produce” 


is  retained  in  the  section  for  the  single  pur¬ 
pose  of  permitting  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  grow  seedling  trees  for  reforesta¬ 
tion  purposes — and  then  only  to  the  extent 
of  utilizing  existing  departmental  nursery  fa¬ 
cilities— or  to  supply  a  definite  deficiency 
that  cannot  be  filled  by  private  nurseries. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
put  the  Department  into  the  seedling  pro¬ 
ducing  business,  but  rather,  that  seedlings 
for  the  soil-bank  program  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  private  sources  to  the  full  extent 
that  such  sources  are  capable  of  meeting  the 
demand  at  competitive  prices. 

Production  on  Government-owned  lands: 
Section  225  would  have  prohibited  the  leasing 
hereafter,  or  the  renewal  or  extension  of  any 
existing  lease,  for  the  production  on  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  lands  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  in  surplus  supply.  As  enacted 
by  the- Senate  the  provisions  of  the  section 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  ad¬ 
minister  and  would  have  required  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  a  separate  determination  as  to  the 
surplus  position  of  each  agricultural  com¬ 
modity. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
that  the  President  has  received  or  is  about 
to  receive  from  a  committee  appointed  by 
him  the  report  on  a  thorough  study  of  this 
problem  with  recommendations  as  to  its  solu¬ 
tion.  In  place  of  the  language  in  the  Senate 
bill,  therefore,  the  language  adopted  by  the 
conferees  directs  the  President  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  restricting,  insofar  as  practicable, 
the  leasing  of  such  lands  for  the  production 
of  price-supported  crops  in  surplus  supply. 

TITLE  III - SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

Section  301.  Program  of  orderly  liquidation 

Requires  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  use  its  existing  authority  to  dispose 
as  rapidly  as  possible  of  all  stocks  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  held  by  it.  Requires 
the  Secretary  to  submit  a  detailed  program 
for  such  disposal  and  also  for  preventing  the 
future  accumulation  of  surpluses  in  the 
hands  of  CCC  by  adoption  of  a  food-stamp 
plan  or  similar  program,  and  also  for  stra¬ 
tegic  stockpiling  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  both  inside  and  outside 
the  United  States.  These  reports  are  to  be 
made  within  90  days  after  enactment  of  the 
act  and  to  include  specific  legislative  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  their  accomplishment. 

Section  302.  Extra  long  staple  cotton 

Subsection  (a)  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
provides  that  the  existing  import  quota  on 
extra  long  staple  cotton  established  pursuant 
to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  shall,  hereafter,  cover  the  same 
types  of  cotton  included  in  the  original 
quota.  The  effect  is  to  remove  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  li y1B 
inches  and  longer  to  bring  such  cotton  back 
within  the  quota. 

The  import  of  cotton  having  a  staple  length 
of  lWic,  inches  and  longer  has  increased  from 
a  level  of  about  7,000  bales  in  1951  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  16,000  bales  in  1955.  During  this  same 
period,  stocks  of  United  States  grown  extra 
long  staple  have  increased  about  7  times. 
Any  imports  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  above 
the  established  quota  necessarily  materially 
interferes  with  and  tends  to  render  ineffec¬ 
tive  the  price-support  program  for  United 
States  grown  extra  long  staple  cotton. 

This  section  was  amended  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  to  require  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  type  of  cotton  being  brought 
within  the  existing  quota  and  that  dates  for 
the  quota  year  conform  to  normal  market¬ 
ing  practices.  The  present  quota  year  (Feb¬ 
ruary  1  to  January  31)  conforms  to  the  har¬ 
vest  and  marketing  season  of  the  cotton  now 
subject  to  quota  control.  Cotton  stapling 
iu/ic  inches  and  longer  is  harvested  during 
the  summer  and  is  brought  into  the  United 
States  during  the  later  summer  and  early 
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fall.  If  the  quota  were  filled  at  that  time, 
importers  of  such  cotton  could  not  enter  any 
such  cotton  into  the  United  States  until  the 
next  quota  year.  The  amendment  will  re¬ 
quire  that  appropriate  provision  be  made  so 
that  importers  of  this  type  of  cotton  will 
have  equal  opportunity  to  import  cotton 
within  the  quota. 

Subsection  (b)  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  Senate  bill  except  for  a  clarifying  amend¬ 
ment.  As  amended,  this  section  directs  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  beginning 
not  later  than  August  1,  1956,  to  exercise  its 
existing  powers  and  authorities  to  encourage 
the  sale  for  export  at  competitive  world 
prices,  its  stocks  of  extra  long  staple  cotton. 
These  stocks  currently  amount  to  about 
100,000  bales.  The  program  directed  by  this 
section,  together  with  the  continued  offering 
of  any  CCC  cotton  for  domestic  use  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  will  enable  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  within  a  relatively  few 
years  to  move  its  stocks  of  this  type  of  cotton 
into  consumption  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Section  303.  Agreements  limiting  imports 

Authorizes  the  President,  whenever  he  de¬ 
termines  such  action  appropriate,  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  foreign  countries  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  agreements  to  limit  the  export  from 
any  such  country  and  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  (including,  as  does  sec.  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  products  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  fiour,  dairy  products,  textile 
products,  and  other  products  manufactured 


In  order  to  carry  out  any  such  agreement 
which  may  be  entered  into,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  govern- 
the  importation  of  such  articles  as  may 
be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
arrangements  made  with  such  countries  to 
prevent  increases  in  imports  of  such  com¬ 
modities  or  products. 

This  section  is  desirable  in  view  of  sec¬ 
tion  302,  which  directs  the  disposal  of  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  of  the 
general  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  which  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  are  made  available  in  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  below  domestic  price  levels. 

Unless  there  is  some  limitation  on  imoorts 
of  products  manufactured  abroad  from  our 
surpluses,  the  sales  program  may  well  de¬ 
feat  its  own  purpose  of  expanding  the  total 
market  for  our  agricultural  products.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  committee  that  this  objec¬ 
tive  frequently  can  be  accomplished  through 
friendly  negotiations,  rather  than  taking  re¬ 
course  in  the  first  instance  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 
as  amended.  However,  if  it  develops  that 
the  desired  objective  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  negotiations,  then  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  committee  that  appropriate  action  should 
be  taken  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 
This  section  makes  it  clear  that  the  author - 
ity  conferred  does  not  in  any  way  limit  or 
restrict  the  use  of  section  22. 


Section  304.  Appropriation  to  supplement 
section  32  funds 


Authorizes  the  appropriation  annually,  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  1956,  of  not  to  exceed  $500  - 
000,000  to  supplement  operations  under  sec¬ 
tion  32,  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  50  percent  could  be  used 
for  any  one  commodity  or  the  products  there¬ 
of. 

Section  305.  Transfer  of  bartered  materials 
to  supplemental  stockpile 
Directs  the  transfer  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile  of  strategic  materials  acquired  by 
CCC  as  the  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  products. 
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Section  306.  Surplus  Disposal  Administrator 
Authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  Surplus 
Disposal  Administrator  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  an  annual  salary  not  exceeding 
$15,000.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Secretary  now  has  a  capable 
Administrator  doing  this  job — without  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  title  here  conferred.  It  is  the 
committee’s  hope  that,  with  this  ratification 
of  such  policy,  it  will  be  further  implemented 
by  appointment  of  topflight  assistants  to  the 
Administrator  to  deal  with  problem  com¬ 
modities,  specifically  cotton  and  wheat. 
Section  307.  Use  of  voluntary  agepcies  and 
shipping  subsidy  for  merchant  marine 
Increases  from  $300,000,000  to  $500,000,000 
the  limitation  on  operations  under  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress.  Also  au¬ 
thorizes  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  from 
CCC  funds  for  commodities  shipped  under 
title  II  and  also  for  commodities  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  if  the  President  finds  that  pay¬ 
ment  of  ocean  freight  is  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  of  these  acts. 

Section  308.  Commission  to  recommend  leg¬ 
islation  providing  for  increased  industrial 
use  of  agricultural  products 
Establishes  a  five-member  bipartisan  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  President  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  present  to  Congress  not  later  than 
June  15,  1957,  recommendations  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  practical  use  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  of  agricultural  products.  Au¬ 
thorizes  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  commission. 

Section  309.  Donation  to  penal  and  correc¬ 
tional  institutions 

Authorizes  donation  of  surplus  food  com¬ 
modities  to  Federal  penal  ancT  correctional 
institutions  and  to  State  reformatories  and 
other  correctional  institutions  for  minors. 
Section  310.  Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  and 
flood-control  projects 
Prohibits  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the 
date  of  the  act,  payment  of  “any  crop  loans 
or  Federal-  farm  payments  or  benefits”  on 
any  agricultural  commodity  declared  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  surplus  supply  if  grown 
on  any  newly  irrigated  or  newly  drained 
lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation  or  drain¬ 
age  project  hereafter  authorized.  It  is  to  be 
emphasized  that  this  provision  applies  only 
to  projects  “hereafter”  authorized,  contin¬ 
ues  only  for  a  period  of  3  years,  and  does  not 
apply  to  any  lands  “used  for  the  production 
of  such  commodity”  before  the  enactment 
of  this  provision.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
apply  to  any  irrigation  or  drainage  projects 
on  which  price-supported  crops  are  presently 
being  grown. 

Section  311.  Processing  of  donated  food 
commodities 

Authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  pay  the  cost  of  processing  into  a 
form  suitable  for  home  consumption  com¬ 
modities  donated  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Present  authority 
extends  only  to  “reprocessing,”  which  does 
not  include  such  operations  as  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  grain  into  meal  or  flour.  CCC  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  carry  out  such  operations  now 
only  in  connection  with  the  special  relief 
programs  authorized  by  Public  Law  311,  84th 
Congress. 

TITLE  IV - MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  ACREAGE 

ALLOTMENTS 

Section  401.  Extension  of  surrender  and  re¬ 
apportionment  provisions  for  wheat  acre¬ 
age  allotments 

Extends  for  the  crop  years  1956  and  1957 
authority  for  the  voluntary  surrender  and  re¬ 
apportionment  of  wheat  acreage  allotments. 
Section  402.  Acreage  allotments  for  cotton  for 
1957  and  1958 

Provides  that  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  cotton  for  the  1957  and  1958  crops  shall 


not  result  in  a  national  acreage  allotment 
for  those  years  smaller  than  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  1956. 

Section  403.  Cotton — small  farm  allotments 

Establishes  for  the  years  1957  and  1958 
for  cotton  a  special  national  acreage  reserve 
of  100,000  acres  to  be  distributed  to  States 
and  counties  to  aid  in  establishing  in  all 
counties  minimum  farm  allotments  of  4  acres 
or  the  highest  acreage  planted  on  the  farm 
in  the  preceding  3  years,  whichever  is  smaller. 
The  100,000  acres  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  acreage  allotment  and  would 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establish¬ 
ing  future  State  acreage  allotments.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  provision  added  by  the  conference 
committee  promises  some  relief  for  small 
farmers  in  195$  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  allot  in  each  State  acreage  which  is  under- 
planted  and  not  placed  in  the  soil  bank  or 
considered  planted  by  virtue  of  notification 
to  the  county  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  small  farm  allotments  in  1956 
to  4  acres  or  the  highest  acreage  planted  in 
the  past  3  years,  whichever  is  smaller. 
Section  404.  Minimum  State  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  1956  rice  crop 

Provides  each  State  with  a  minimum  allot¬ 
ment  of  rice  for  1956  equal  to  85  percent  of 
the  final  allotment  established  for  such  State 
for  1955. 

Section  405,  Increase  in  peanut  marketing 
penalties 

Beginning  with  the  1956  crop,  establishes 
peanut  marketing  penalties  at  75  percent  of 
the  support  price  instead  of  50  percent  under 
present  provisions  of  law. 

Section  406.  Collection  of  peanut  marketing 
penalties 

Provides  for  interest  at  6  percent  a  year 
on  peanut  marketing  penalties  from  the  date 
when  due  until  the  date  of  payment  and  for 
a  lien  on  any  crop  of  peanuts  subject  to 
marketing  quotas  in  which  the  person  liable 
for  the  payment  of  penalty  has  an  interest, 
until  the  penalty  is  paid. 

Section  407.  Preservation  of  unused  acreage 
allotments 

Provides  that  beginning  in  1956  any  pro¬ 
ducer  may  underplant  an  acreage  allotment 
but  maintain  his  history  as  though  the  full 
allotment  had  been  planted,  if  he  makes 
proper  notification  to  the  county  committee 
of  his  desire  to  retain  his  acreage  history. 
The  exception  would  not  be  granted  to  any 
farm  on  which  no  acreage  of  the  commodity 
was  planted  for  4  successive  years  or  if  done 
to  avoid  penalties.  The  acreage  not  planted 
could  not  be  reallocated  to  any  other  farm. 

Sections  408  (a),  (b),  (c) .  Corn 

No  substantial  change  has  been  made  in 
the  provisions  relating  to  price  supports  for 
corn  as  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
provisions  in  this  section,  together  with  other 
correlative  provisions  of  the  bill,  would  make 
corn  acreage  allotments  inoperative  for  1956 
and  substitute  in,  lieu  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  of  43,281,000  acres  a  “base  acreage” 
for  corn  totaling  51,000,000  acres  nationally. 

To  become  eligible  for  price  supports  under 
this  new  program,  a  corfi  producer  would  be 
required  to  devote  an  acreage  equal  to  15 
percent  of  his  farm  base  acreage  for  corn  to 
the  acreage  reserve  or  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program.  By  underplanting  his  corn 
base  acreage  15  percent  and  placing  that  land 
in  the  acreage  reserve,  the  producer  would 
become  eligible  for  an  acreage  reserve  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  corn  rate.  By  planting  not  to 
exceed  his  base  acreage  in  corn  and  placing 
an  amount  of  land  equivalent  to  15  percent 
of  that  base  acreage  in  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve,  he  would  become  eligible  for  a  conser-  - 
vation  reserve  payment. 

Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  directed  to  conduct  a  referendum 
among  corn  producers  in  the  commercial  pro¬ 
ducing  area  to  determine  whether  they  favor 
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continuation  of  corn  acreage  allotments  and 
price  supports  under  section  101  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  or  no  acreage  allotments 
and  price  supports  “at  such  level  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  will  assist  producers  in 
marketing  corn  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn.”  The  decision  reached  in 
the  referendum  would  be  effective  for  1957 
and  subsequent  years. 

Section  408  (d) .  Feed  grains 

In  lieu  of  the  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
relating  to  feed  grains  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  has  set  up  an  entirely  new  provision 
relating  to  price  supports  for  feed  grains  and 
their  inclusion  in  the  soil  bank  program. 
The  new  program  has  the  following  major 
features : 

( 1 )  In  noncommercial  corn  areas  corn  will 
be  classified  as  a  feed  grain  along  with  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum.  In  com¬ 
mercial  corn  areas  the  feed  grains  will  consist 
of  the  customary  four  small  grains. 

(2)  A  base  acreage  allotment  for  feed 
grains  will  be  established  for  each  farm.  In 
1956  this  allotment  will  be  the  average  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  the 
3  years  1953-55.  Thereafter  a  national  base 
acreage  allotment  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  1953-55  national  acreages  of 
these  grains,  and  this  will  be  allotted  to 
States,  counties,  and  farms  in  the  usual 
manner  of  distributing  acreage  allotments. 
The  apportionment  of  the  county  base  acre¬ 
age  for  feed  grains  to  farms  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage,  crop  rotation,  tillable  acreage, 
type  of  soil,  and  topography  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  factors  now  provided  in  the 
establishment  of  individual  farm  wheat-acre¬ 
age  allotments.  Under  this  language,  any 
year  in  which  the  acreage  for  a  farm  is  low 
because  of  abnormal  weather  conditions,  the 
acreage  for  such  year  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  historic  average  since  the  actual 
acreage  planted  was  below  the  acreage  which 
would  have  been  planted  under  the  crop- 
rotation  system  followed  on  the  farm. 

(3)  For  each  year  in  which  there  is  an 
acreage  reserve  program  in  effect  for  corn  in 
the  commercial  corn  area,  feed  grains  will 
be  entitled  to  support  on  the  following  ba¬ 
sis  :  Corn  grown  outside  the  commercial  corn 
area,  85  percent  of  the  level  of  price  support 
for  corn  grown  in  the  commercial  area;  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  a  percentage 
of  the  parity  for  each  commodity  which  is  5 
percentage  points  of  parity  less  than  the 
percentage  of  parity  at  which  corn  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area. 

(4)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  price 
supports  on  feed  grains,  the  producer  would 
be  required  to  devote  not  less  than  15  per¬ 
cent  of  his  base  acreage  to  either  the  acreage 
reserve  program  or  the  conservation  reserve, 
and  not  to  plant  a  total  acreage  of  feed 
grains  in  excess  of  85  percent  of  his  base 
acreage.  For  1956,  however,  producers  may 
remain  eligible  for  the  price  supports  hereto¬ 
fore  announced,  even  if  they  do  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  manner  in  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  and  thus  become  eligible  for  the  higher 
level  price  supports  provided  by  this  section. 

TITLE  V - PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  FOR  WHEAT 

|  AND  RICE 

Section  501.  Wheat  marketing  certificates 

This  section  provides  for  a  domestic  parity 
plan  for  wheat  almost  identical  with  that 
which  has  previously  been  approved  by  the 
House.  Producers  would  receive  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  their  share  of  the  wheat 
crop  which  is  domestically  consumed  for 
food  and  substantially  the  world  price  for 
the  balance  of  their  production.  Stability  of 
market  prices  would  be  assured  by  a  low 
level  loan  rate  geared  primarily  to  the  sup¬ 
port  level  of  feed  grains  and  to  world  market 
conditions. 

Acreage  allotments  may  be  continued,  and 
eligibility  for  domestic  marketing  certificates 
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would  be  conditioned  both  upon  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments  and  upon  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  an  acreage  of  wheat  sufficient  to  fill 
the  producer’s  domestic  quota  at  normal 
yields.  If  acreage  allotments  are  prescribed, 
they  shall  be  in  the  amounts  and  determined 
in  the  manner  provided  by  title  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  plan  would  automatically 
take  care  of  producers  who  do  not  ordinarily 
grow  wheat  for  sale  but  rather  for  use  as 
feed.  Any  such  producers  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  grow  any  quantity  of  wheat  without 
penalty. 

The  program  would  be  self-financing. 
Processors  aifd  importers  would  be  required 
to  purchase  certificates  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  domestic  parity  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  market  price  of  wheat  processed  or 
imported  by  them,  and  refunds  would  be 
made  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  amounts  collected  from  proces¬ 
sors  and  importers  would  offset  almost 
identically  the  amounts  paid  to  producers. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  new  program 
will  not  go  into  effect  at  once  but  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  referendum  among  wheat- 
growers  whenever  referendums  are  held  in 
the  future  on  marketing  quotas.  The  first 
such  referendum  will  be  held  early  next 
summer.  If  wheat  producers  vote,  in  any 
such  referendum,  by  more  than  two-thirds 
in  favor  of  the  domestic  parity  plan,  the 
program  will  automatically  go  into  effect  in 
place  of  the  present  system  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  marketing  quotas,  and  price  supports 
by  loan  and  purchase  programs.  • 

Section  501.  Rice — primary  marketing 
certificates 

Section  501  (which  makes  extensive 
amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended)  also  establishes  a  two-price 
plan  for  rice  quite  similar  to  that  author¬ 
ized  for  wheat.  Unlike  the  wheat  plan, 
which  calls  for  a  referendum,  the  rice  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  put  into  operation  in  1956 
but  would  apply  only  to  rice  harvested  “prior 
to  1958.” 

Under  this  plan,  rice  producers  w'ould  be 
given  a  primary  market  quota.  Such  quota 
would  be  based  upon  the  consumption  of 
processed  rice  in  the  United  States  plus  the 
quantity  "exported  to  Cuba.  The  support 
level  for  rice  would  be  established  for  1956 
at  55  to  90  percent  of  parity  and  thereafter 
at  50  to  90  percent  of  parity,  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  being  directed  to  establish  the  support 
price  at  a  level  which  would  not  discourage 
the  exportation  of  rice  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  marketing  year 
rice  producers  would  be  issued  certificates 
for  the  quantity  of  rice  equal  to  the  primary 
market  quota  for  the  farm.  The  value  of 
such  certificates  would  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  support  level  for  rice  and  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  Processors  of  rice  in  the 
United  States  would  be  required  to  acquire 
certificates  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
the  quantity  of  rough  rice  processed.  Cer¬ 
tificates  would  also  be  required  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  rice.  Upon  the  exportation  of 
processed  rice  to  any  country  other  than 
Cuba,  processors  would  receive  a  refund  on 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  certificates.  This 
program,  like  the  two-price  plan  for  wheat, 
would  be  essentially  self-financing  since  the 
sale  of  certificates  to  processors  would  sub¬ 
stantially  cover  payments  to  producers. 

The  section  provides  for  inventory  adjust¬ 
ments  to  persons  owning  rice  in  the  United 
States  on  the  date  the  program  becomes 
effective,  so  that  they  will  neither  gain  nor 
lose  from  the  anticipated  change  in  general 
market  prices  of  rice  on  that  date. 

Section  502.  Normal  yield  for  rice 
Establishes  new  criteria  for  determining 
the  normal  yield  for  rice  for  counties  and 
farms.  The  calculation  is  to  be  based  on  a 


five-year  period  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  trends  in  yield. 

TITLE  VI - FORESTRY  PROVISIONS 

Section  601.  Assistance  to  States  for  tree 

planting  and  reforestation 
This  section  authorizes  additional  coopera¬ 
tive  activity  between  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  States  in  tree  planting  and 
reforestation.  Upon  presentation  by  the 
proper  State  official  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  approve  a  plan  for  tree  planting  and 
reforestation  within  the  State  and  there¬ 
after  to  cooperate  technically  and  financially 
in  such  program.  With  respect  to  parts  of 
the  program  carried  out  on  non-Federal 
lands,  the  Federal  financial  contribution 
cannot  exceed  that  of  the  State  toward  the 
same  program.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
cooperate  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
with  the  appropriate  State  forester  in  ap¬ 
proving  and  carrying  out  such  plans. 

DELETIONS  FROM  SENATE  BILL 

Several  sections  appearing  in  the  Senate 
amendment  have  been  deleted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference.  Among  them  are  the 
following : 

Standard  grade  for  cotton  {sec.  103  of 
Senate  hill) 

The  Senate  committee  bill  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  changing  the  standard  grade  for  cot¬ 
ton.  The  committee  of  conference  elimi¬ 
nated  this  provision  from  the  bill.  In  con¬ 
sidering  these  standards  for  cotton  the 
committee  was  aware  of  the  past  practice 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  make  the  differentials  in  loan 
values  on  spotted  cotton  which  are  custo¬ 
marily  made  by  the  cotton  trade.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  trade  recognizes  a  very  wide  dif¬ 
ferential  in  value  between  light  and  heavy 
spotted  cotton.  Most  cotton  buyers  will  at 
all  times  pay  substantially  more  for  light 
spots  than  for  heavy  spots.  In  some  cases 
this  differential  amounts  to  as  much  as  $15 
or  $20  per  bale.  By  contrast,  the  CCC  has 
consistently  recognized  no  differential  be¬ 
tween  light  and  heavy  spots  and  has  made 
their  loans  on  all  spotted  cotton  on  the 
basis  of  heavy  spots.  The  committee  under¬ 
stands  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now 
have  the  power  to  make  the  same  differential 
in  commodity  credit  loans  which  are  nor¬ 
mally  made  by  the  cotton  trade.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  should  exercise  this  power. 

Processor  certificates  (sec.  108  of  Senate 
bill)  :  This  section  would  have  required  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  obtain  from 
processors  of  agricultural  commodities  pur¬ 
chased  for  price  support  or  surplus  removal 
certificates  stating  that  producers  had  re¬ 
ceived  not  less  than  the  support  price  for  the 
raw  commodities.  It  would  have  applied  to 
funds  used  “regardless  of  the  source”  and 
would  thus  have  applied  to  section  32  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  to  the  regular  price-support 
programs. 

Many  of  these  operations  are  carried  out 
on  a  bid  and  purchase  basis  under  conditions 
where  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  the 
processor  to  certify*  as  to  the  price  paid  for 
the  particular  products  being  bought  by  the 
Government.  It  would  have  rendered  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  most  of  the  operations  now 
being  carried  out  with  section  32  funds  and 
many  of  the  regular  price-support  operations. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  present 
provision  of  law  (sec.  401  (e)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949)  is  adequate  if  applied  with 
the  utmost  diligence  by  the  Secretary.  The 
committee  is  not  certain  that  it  has  always 
been  applied  in  this  manner  but  urges  that 
the  Secretary  utilize  this  existing  authority 
to  the  fullest.  In  this  connection,  it  also 
urges  that  where  these  operations  are  carried 
out  purchases  or  loans  not  be  confined  to  only 
_  certain  grades  of  products  but  that,  to  the 


fullest  extent  practicable,  they  be  made 
available  on  all  usual  grades. 

Reestablishment  of  United  States  share  of 
world  cotton  market  (sec.  303  of  Senate  bill)  : 
Directed  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  use  its  existing  powers  and  authorities  to 
encourage  the  sales  for  export  at  competi¬ 
tive  world  prices  of  such  quantities  of  cotton 
as  well  establish  and  maintain  the  fair  his¬ 
torical  share  of  the  world  market  for  United 
States  cotton.  The  volume  to  be  sold  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  section  further  provided  that  ex¬ 
port  sales  for  foreign  currency  under  section 
102  of  Public  Law  480  be  made  at  competi¬ 
tive  world  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  already  has 
ample  authority  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  section  303.  Furthermore,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  on  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1956,  that  cotton  will  be  sold  for  ex¬ 
port  after  July  31,  1956,  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis.  The  committee  of  conference  is  grati¬ 
fied  that  action  has  been  taken  to  inaugurate 
what  it  hopes  will  be  a  stable  and  consistent 
sales  program.  This  section  was  deleted 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  use  such  methods  as  are 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  section 
303  and  meet  his  announced  goal  of  exporting 
at  least  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 

Study  of  meat  grading  system  (sec.  701  of 
Senate  bill)  :  This  section  was  eliminated 
from  the  bill  not  because  the  conferees  do  not 
agree  that  the  existing  system  and  theories 
of  meat  grading  require  study  and  review, 
but  because  ample  authority  exists  in  present 
law  for  such  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  numerous 
questions  raised  about  the  present  system  of 
meat  grading— both  as  it  affects  livestock 
producers  and  as  it  may  affect  marketing 
and  distribution  systems  and  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  habits.  The  Secretary  has  ample  au¬ 
thority  to  study  and  examine  the  meat  grad¬ 
ing  system  both  under  his  general  authori¬ 
ties  and  under  such  specific  statutes  as  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  The 
committee  recognizes  the  value  of  the  meat 
grading  system  and  anticipates  its  continua¬ 
tion.  If  it  can  be  improved,  however,  the 
Secretary  should  make  such  study  as  he  de¬ 
termines  necessary  and  suggests  such 
changes  as  he  finds  desirable. 

APPENDIX  A 

PLANS  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THE  SOIL  BANK 
(TENTATIVE) 

(Based  on  H.  R.  12) 

The  season  for  1956  crops  is  so  far  advanced 
that  the  acreage  reserve  program  will  not  be 
fully  effective. 

I.  Acreage  reserve — objective:  Reduction  of 

acreage  of  designated  crops  on  a  voluntary 

basis 

A.  Establishment  of  Normal  Yields  to  Serve 
as  a  Basis  of  Payment 

1.  Operating  procedure : 

(a)  Use  check  yields  during  1951-55  as  a 
base  except  for  wheat  which  will  be  for 
1945-54  period.  Adjustments  will  be  made 
for  abnormal  years. 

(b)  Establish  county  check  yields  on  basis 
of  (a)  above.  In.  the  case  of  tobacco  and 
peanuts,  actual  farm  yield  will  be  used  wherg 
available. 

(c)  County  committeemen  determine 
normal  yields  for  community  (these  should 
weight  out  to  county  normal  yields) . 

(d)  Community  committeemen  may  aid 
the  county  committee  in  establishing  a 
normal  yield  rating  for  each  farm  in  the 
community  which  grows  the  designated 
crops.  Each  such  farm  will  be  placed  in 
one  of  several  yield  rating  categories,  ranging 
above  and  below  the  community  average. 
Adjustment  procedures  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  farm  yield  into  balance  with  county 
average. 
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(e)  Individual  farmers  will  then  be  invited 
to  offer  a  part  of  their  acreage  of  the 
designated  crops  for  the  acreage  reserve. 
Such  land  should  be  equal  in  productivity 
to  land  used  for  the  allotment  crop  on  their 
farms.  The  county  committee  can  then 
quote  them  a  dollar  figure  per  acre  for  typical 
land  to  be  set  aside  for  the  acreage  reserve 
for  these  designated  crops  for  their  farm. 
If  the  designated  land  is  found  to  be  below 
average,  a  lower  per  acre  payment  will  be 
made.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  year. 


farmers  should  indicate  their  intention  to 
participate  prior  to  planting  time. 

(f)  No  crop  may  be  harvested  or  grazed 
from  reserve  acres,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary  may  permit  grazing  under  certain 
emergency  conditions. 

B.  Preliminary  Incentive  Rates  for  the 
Acreage  Rfeserve  Program 

1.  Possible  incentive  payment  rates:  The 
extent  to  which  these  rates  need  to  be  varied 
according  to  quality,  location,  and  other 
factors  is  still  under  study.  (These  following 
figures  are  preliminary.) 


Payments  based  on  H.  R.  12 

Commodity 

Unit 

Support 

Rate  as  percent  of  1956  support 

rate  1 

35 

50 

60 

70 

Bushel . . 

$2.  27 
.3181 

$0.  79 
.  1113 

$1. 14 
.  1590 

$1.36 
.  1909 
2.94 

$1.59 

.2227 

3.43 

Cotton. . 

Pound _  _ 

Rico . . 

Hundredweight... 

4.  90- 

1.  71 

2.  45 

Bushel _ 

1.  05 

.58 

.  82 

.  99 

1,  14 
.98 

Corn  (noncommercial  area) _ * _ 

Bushel . . 

2  1.  40 

.  49 

.70 

.84 

Bushel _ 

.72 

.25 

.36 

.43 

.50 

Bushel _ 

1. 13 

.40 

.56 

.68 

.79 

Bushel . 

1.  41 

.49 

.70 

.85 

.99 

Grain  sorghum . . . . 

Hundredweight. . . 

2. 18 

.70 

1.09 

1.31 

1.53 

Pound _ 

.123 

.043 

.002 

.074 

.086 

Tobacco: 

Pound _ _ 

.482 

.169 

.241 

.289 

.337 

Pound. . 

K  354 

.  124 

.  177 

.212 

.248 

.472 

.165 

.236 

.283 

.330 

.476 

.  167 

.238 

.286 

.333 

Pound _ _ 

4.  315 

.  110 

.  158 

.  189 

.220 

Pound _ 

4.  315 

.110 

.158 

.  189 

.220 

Cigar  types: 3 

42-44 . 

Pound . 

.230 

.081 

.115 

.138 

.161 

51 . . . 

Pound. . 

.516 

.181 

.258 

.310 

.361 

52 . 

Pound _ 

.483 

.  169 

.242 

.290 

.338 

54 . . . 

Pound _ 

.226 

.079 

.113 

.  136 

.158 

55 . 

Pound _ 

.290 

.101 

.145 

.174 

.203 

f  90  percent  of  “old”  or  “new”  parity,  whichever  is  higher  as  of  Mar.  15,  195G,  except  feed  grains  and  corn  in  the 
noncommercial  area. 

2  85  percent  of  the  rate  in  the  commercial  area  or  about  70.5  percent  of  old  parity. 

2  Three-fourths  of  hurley  support  rate. 

4  Two-thirds  of  hurley  support  rate. 

s  Preliminary  estimate  as  parity  is  computed  for  groups  42-44,  51-5. 


2.  Maximum  and  minimum  participation: 

(a)  Maximum: 

Grain :  50  acres  or  50  percent  of  allotment, 
whichever  is  larger. 

Cotton  and  peanuts:  10  acres  or  50  percent 
of  allotment,  whichever  is  larger.  * 

Tobacco:  5  acres  or  50  percent  of  allot¬ 
ment,  whichever  is  larger. 


(b)  Minimum: 

Grain:  5  acres  or  allotment,  whichever  Is 
smaller. 

Cotton  and  peanuts:  2  acres  or  allotment, 
whichever  is  smaller. 

Tobacco:  1  acre  or  allotment,  whichever  is 
smaller. 


C.  Participation  and  Cost  on  a  National  Basis  (Highly  Tentative) 


Acres  which 
might  come 
in 

National  average  check  yield 
per  acre 

Approximate 
cost  per  acre 1 

Total  cost 

( Millions ) 

3- 5 

2 12-15 

4- 6 

2-4 

.3 

.1 

.15 

303  pounds _ _ _ 

( Dollars ) 
48-60 
18-25 
36.  50 
15-50 
60-75 
50-70 
100-300 

f Million 
dollars) 
145-300 
216-375 
144-300 
75-175 
18-23 

5-7 

15-45 

Wheat  *  . 

15.8  bushels  _ 

Corn  * 

44.2  bushels  *... . . . __ 

Other  feed  grains  5 . . . 

Depends  on  crop _ 

2,500  pounds _ 

900  pounds _ 

1,300  pounds _ 

Tnt.:d 

21.  4-30.  55 

618-1,  225 

1  Based  on  approximately  90  percent  supports  and  optional  parity. 

2  Commercial  area  only. 

3  Based  on  both  winter  and  spring  crop. 

4  Commercial  corn  area  yield. 

6  Oats,  barley,  rye,  sorghum  for  grain,  and  corn  in  the  noncommercial  corn  area. 

The  cost  per  acre  of  obtaining  participation  remains  in  doubt  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  changing 
provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Surveys  previously  made  of  payment  rates  required  are  no  longer  applicable 
due  to  the  fact  that  crops  are  already  being  planted  and  the  support  rate  changes. 

V\  ith  every  day’s  delay,  the  cost  of  the  program  increases  and  the  effectiveness  decreases. 


D.  Terms  of  the  “Acreage  Reserve’* 
Agreement 

1.  Voluntary. 

2.  For  1  year  but  with  terms  to  encourage 
participation  for  more  than  1  year. 

3.  "Acreage  reserve"  lands  must  be  at  least 
typical  quality  land  for  the  designated  crops 
on  the  farm. 


4.  The  acreage  of  crops  covered  by  the 
agreement  must  be  reduced  below  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  or  the  base  acreage,  whichever 
is  applicable,  by  the  amount  of  acreage  placed 
in  the  “acreage  reserve.’* 

5.  In  the  case  of  rented  land,  compensa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  divided  among  interested  land¬ 
lords,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  on  the 
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farms  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  would 
have  shared  in  the  crop  in  the  absence  of  an 
acreage  reserve  program,  unless  division  on 
another  basis  is  agreed  upon  by  landlords  and 
tenants  and  their  agreement  is  approved  by 
the  county  committee  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  State  committee. 

II.  Conservation  reserve — Objective:  reduce 
the  acreage  of  land  in  row  crops  and  grains 
including  oil  seeds  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
divert  such  acreage  to  conservation  uses 
A.  Conservation  Reserve  Incentives 

1.  Annual  payments  and  terms  of  contract: 

(a)  $10  per  acre,  per  year  average  for  the 
United  States  for  3-  to  15-year  period.  Rates 
established  on  basis  of  land  productivity,  ag¬ 
ricultural  value  of  land,  and  other  factors. 
Rates  are  designed  to  encourage  farmers  to 
take  out  their  marginal  cropland. 

(b)  County  or  area  rates  would  vary  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  productivity  and 
value  of  farmland. 

(c)  Rates  would  be  established  by  areas 
and  be  based  on  relative  productivity  of  the 
land  in  the  area.  Farm  rates  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  basis  of  the  rating  of  the  area 
in  which  the  specified  acreage  placed  in  "con¬ 
servation  reserve”  is  located. 

ftl)  Eligible  land,  depending  on  area,  would 
be  land  which  was  used  for  the  production 
of  rotation  crops  including  alfalfa,  clover, 
and  other  tame  hay  during  the  rotation  on 
the  farm.  The  acreage  of  row  crops  and 
grains  including  oilseeds  must  be  reduced  by 
the  number  of  acres  placed  on  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  and  the  acreage  reserve. 

(e)  All  lands  placed  in  the  “conservation 
reserve"  must  be  in  or  placed  in  approved 
conservation  uses  and  may  be  neither  har¬ 
vested  nor  grazed  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  permit  grazing  under  certain  emergency 
conditions. 

1.  Some  lands  may  already  be  in  approved 
types  of  cover.  These  lands  may  be  entered 
in  a  3 -year  contract. 

2.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  establish  cover, 
the  normal  contract  will  be  for  5  years.  In 
the  case  of  land  placed  in  trees,  the  normal 
length  of  the  contract  will  be  10  or  15  years. 

3.  Costs  of  practices  would  be  shared,  with 
Government  paying  up  to  80  percent  of 
agreed-upon  costs,  within  maximum  limita¬ 
tions  for  establishment  of  trees,  other  cover, 
or  other  practices.  Due  to  seed  limitations, 
practices  in  first  year  may  be  modified  if  soil 
is  protected. 

2.  Eligible  conservation  practices  and  uses: 

(a)  Practices  and  rates  of  payment  insofar 
as  possible  will  be  consistent  with  the  present 
ACP  program. 

( b )  V egetati ve  cover : 

1.  Prefer  perennial  grasses  and  legumes. 

2.  Annuals  may  be  permitted  when  seeded 
with  perennial  grasses  and  legumes. 

3.  Annuals  may  be  permitted  alone  when 
no  perennial  seed  is  available  if  approved 
practices  will  follow.  Due  to  seed  limitations, 
some  latitude  may  be  needed  regarding  soil 
protective  practices  during  the  first  year. 

(c)  Trees: 

1.  Adapted  forest  trees. 

2.  Shrubs  when  interplanted  for  shelter- 
belt  purposes. 

(d)  Water  storage:  Cost  of  water  retention 
reservoirs  shared. 

III.  Inclusion  of  full  farms 
A  farmer  offering  to  place  his  full  farm  in 
the  “soil  bank”  may  receive  payments  under 
the  "acreage  reserve”  for  the  designated  crop 
acres  on  the  farm  (subject  to  maximum)  and 
under  the  “conservation  reserve”  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  conservation  reserve  rate  which  will 
normally  be  lower  than  the  acreage  reserve 
rate,  for  the  other  acres  normally  in  row 
crops  or  grains  (including  oil  seeds).  No 
payment  would  be  made  on  the  number  of 
acres  of  land  normally  in  conservation  uses 
or  normally  idle. 
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IV.  Certificates 

A.  Draw  them  in  terms  of  dollars. 

B.  Under  certain  conditions,  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary,  a  farmer  may  pur¬ 
chase  CCC  grains  with  his  certificates. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

August  H.  Andeesen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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April  9 


CONSENT  CALEND3 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Cogent  Cal¬ 
endar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  \he  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


DISPOSAL  OF  LANDS  UNDER  BAI 

HEAD-JONES  FARM  TENANT  AC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  6815) 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  disposition  of 
property  acquired  under  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AINSWORTH  UNIT  OF  THE  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  9132) 
to  provide  for  the  approval  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
Ainsworth  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Ba¬ 
sin  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  report  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
November  21,  1955,  demonstrating  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  economic  feasibility  of  the  Ainsworth 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  in¬ 
tegrated  as  a  part  of  said  project  by  the  act 
of  August  21,  1954  (68  Stat.  757),  is  hereby 
approved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  INCUR  EXPENSES  BEFORE  FOR¬ 
EIGN  JUDICIAL  TRIBUNAL! 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  ET  7646) 
to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of/he  mili¬ 
tary  departments,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  >6  the  Coast 
Guard,  to  incur  expenses  incident  to  the 
representation  of  their  personnel  before 
judicial  tribunals  ancr  administrative 
agencies  of  any  foreignmation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  J&r.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  obi/ct,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
status  of  foi/es  treaties  and  agreements 
under  whi/n  American  servicemen  are 
tried  in  yioreign  courts  under  foreign 
judges jXhat  I  would  do  nothing  to  im- 
plemejrft  or  continue  those  treaties  or 
agreements.  This  bill,  however,  provides 
foiAhe  appointment,  as  I  understand  it, 
off  legal  counsel  to  represent  American 


servicemen  who  are  being  tried  under 
such  conditions.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  this  bill  if  these 
un-American  treaties  and  agreements 
were  not  in  effect. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana*-  This  is  an 
extremely  important  bill  which  provides 
counsel  for  our  men  overseas,  so  I  think 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  withdraw¬ 
ing  his  objection. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
the  bill  H.  R.  7646.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was 
eported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
Armed  Services  with  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  it  would  be  “a  means  of  supple¬ 
menting  the  substantial  list  of  protect 
tion&v  already  secured  by  the  NATO 
Statusvof  Forces  Agreement  and  relate* 
agreements.” 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  frrfm 
Louisiana's,  who  submitted  the  report 
frankly  said,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
on  March  19V.  that  he  thought  this  was 
unfortunate  ^phraseology.  He/  knows, 
and  I  think  we  all  know,  that/he  Status 
of  Forces  Agreement  and  other  similar 
agreements  do  not  afford  substantial  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  servicemen;  civilian  com¬ 
ponents  and  dependeV^rwho  are  subject 
to  it.  The  agreement  do  provide  sub 
stantial  deprivation/— apd  the  loss  of 
American  rights 

This  bill  is  a  f/ank  adrfPssion  by  the 
executive  department  that  \the  various 
agreements  as/o  the  status  ofyour  forces 
do  not  protect  our  people  abroad.  It  is 
also  following  typical  bureaucratic 
cedure  is/ot  admitting  a  mistak 
stead  of/  publicly  recognizing  tha' 
Statuyof  Forces  Agreements  and  si: 

ents  should  never  have  relhj- 
quiplied  to  foreign  nations  the  crimin 
isdiction  over  our  citizens,  they  now1 
ake  a  show  of  offering  our  citizens 
some  slight  protection  against  those 
same  agreements. 

No  one  could  be  more  conscious  than 
I  am  of  the  plight  of  any  serviceman  or' 
civilian  who  runs  afoul  of  the  provisions 
of  one  of  these  agreements,  in  Japan,  in 
France,  in  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
country.  Last  May  I  gave  this  body  an 
opportunity  to  show  its  concern  by  of¬ 
fering  House  Joint  Resolution,  309,  which 
would  have  directed  the  President  to  seek 
a  modification  of  the  terms  of  such 
agreements.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  has  refused  to  report  this  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  House  for  action.  The 
committee  has  ignored,  also,  the  identical 
resolutions  offered  by  14  of  my  col¬ 
leagues — and  ignored  the  prevailing  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  membership  which  had 
been  expressed  last  May  in  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  to  the  first  Reserve 
bill.  x 

The  committee  was  obliged  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  were  obvious  wrongs  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  agreements,  even 
though  they  have  not  permitted  the 
House  to  vote  on  the  resolution.  Pre¬ 


sumably  a  subcommittee  is  to  be 
pointed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  j/n- 
gressional  action.  That  seems  hopeful, 
although  possibly  calculated  as  cysop  to 
the  consciences  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  or  to  discouunge  other 
affirmative  action  by  the  House. 

The  present  bill  is,  of  course,  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  hearings  had  last  July  on  my 
resolution.  The  Defence  Department 
was  prodded  into  doin/  many  things  to 
help  accused  men.  Things  which  it  had 
been  dilatory  about  doing  earlier.  With¬ 
out  this  bill  I  understand  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  pam  for  counsel  in  a  few 
individual  case/  where  an  appeal  was 
made  to  a  Secretary  of  one  of  the  serv¬ 
ices.  This  Was  in  order  that  one  of  the 
top  official/  could  say  later  in  speeches 
that  the ^Department  was  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  for  accused  servicemen, 
including  the  payment  of  attorney  fees. 

In/sending  a  draft  of  the  present  bill 
to  ine  Speaker,  the  Defense  Department 
seated  that  the  authorization  was  im¬ 
portant  to  the  military  departments  ‘‘in 
order  to  protect  United  States  personnel 
against  possible  disadvantages  which 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  unfamiliarity 
with  local  laws,  procedures,  and  lan¬ 
guage.” 

I  say  that  the  disadvantages  referred 
to  are  not  merely  possible,  they  have 
already  been  suffered  by  every  service¬ 
man  or  civilian  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  accused  and  tried  in  foreign  courts. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  praise¬ 
worthy — as  far  as  they  go. 

They  do  not  go  far  enough. 

This  bill  will  not  restore  to  any  ac¬ 
cused  his  right  under  our  Constitution 
to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proven 
guilty. 

It  will  not  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  prosecution. 

It  will  not  protect  him  against  being 
forced  to  testify  against  himself — or  hav¬ 
ing  an  involuntary  confession  used 
against  him. 

It  will  not  change  one  iota  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  foreign  criminal  codes. 

We  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that 
tany  prisoner  will  be  released  on  bail  now 
lecause  the  United  States  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  Practice  in  foreign  courts  so 
farvindicates  the  contrary. 

IfNthe  language  barrier  is  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  in  the  employment  of  counsel — 
the  counsel  should  be  an  American.  As 
a  practical  matter  it  may  be  difficult  to 
secure  theyservice  of  an  American  law¬ 
yer  versed  in  foreign  laws  and  admitted 
to  practice  nj  the  particular  court  in¬ 
volved. 

The  Status  oXForces  Agreement,  and 
other  agreementsKdo  not  carry  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  appearance  of  lawyers 
who  may  not  already  be  admitted  to 
practice  in  such  foreign  court.  An 
American  lawyer  trying  to  defend  his 
client  by  American  methods  and  rules  in 
a  foreign  court  may  actually  provoke 
more  antagonism  for  h\  client.  At 
least — he  is  butting  his  heac^igainst  the 
proverbial  wall. 

I  have  in  mind  one  case  reported  by 
an  observer  in  Japan  where  two  service¬ 
men  were  tried  jointly.  One  wscl  rep¬ 
resented  by  an  American  lawyeAad- 
mitted  to  practice  in  the  court,  the  o»er 
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le  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res>v590)  to  waive  certain  provisions  of 
section  212  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens. 

There  d^ing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc\  That,  notwithstanding  the 
provision  of  section  212  (a)  (9)  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Richardson  Beane,  and  Finne  Bache,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma¬ 
nent  residence  if  they  are  found  to  be  other¬ 
wise  admissible  under  tfi^  provisions  of  that 
act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding'Vhe  provision  of 
section  212  (a)  (19)  of  the  Inamigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  George  Tyson  Campbell, 
Edson  Rhodes  Mills,  and  Aldo  Xlvarez,  may 
be  admitted  to  the  United  StatesVor  perma¬ 
nent  residence  if  they  are  found  to'toe  other¬ 
wise  admissible  under  the  provisionS\pf  that 
act. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212  (a)  (9)  and  (17)  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act,  Colin  Noj 
Clinch-Jones  may  be  admitted  to  the  Unitec 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  he  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  act. 

Sec.  4.  The  exemptions  provided  for  in  this 
act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

On  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  name 
"Campbell,”  strike  out  the  name  "Edson 
Rhodes  Mills.” 

On  page  2,  after  line  7,  insert  a  new  section 
4  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212  (a)  (17)  and  (19)  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act,  Edson  Rhodes 
Mills  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act.” 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  4.”  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5.” 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS  , 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (6.  J. 
Res.  592)  for  the  relief  of  certaiiyaliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  t£re  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows 

Resolved,  etc.,  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Ida  Kag- 
anowicz,  Wonona  Wong  Chaug  (or  Yit  Chen 
Wong) ,  Giuseppe  Rosario  JoiStefano,  Albert 
Rossi,  Mrs.  Kama  Asato,  fi/s.  Tomeko  Kishi, J 
Fusa  Kimura,  and  Geu  Lftu  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  beeA lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  Permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the^nactment  of  this  act, 
upon  payment  oy  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
each  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  such 
alien  was  classifiable  as  a  quota  immigrant  at 
the  time  of /he  enactment  of  this  act,  the 
Secretary  a/f  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-conftrol  officer  to  reduce  by  one  the 
quota  fo/  the  quota  area  to  which  the  alien 
is  cha^eable  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quot^r  is  available. 

3.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
aricl  Nationality  Act,  Antonio  Doncovio  shall 
Se  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 


admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments. 

On  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "and” 
strike  out  “Geu.” 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  name  “Lau” 
insert  the  name  "Geu.” 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSFER  OF  INTEREST  IN 
CERTAIN  INVENTIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4635)  j 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  transfer  to  Robert  T.  C.  Rasmussen, 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States,  in  foreign  countries,  in  and  to 
certain  inventions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clej 
id  the  bill,  as  follows : 

it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  be  authorized  and  direpted  to 
transfer  to  Robert  T.  C.  Rasmussen/ former 
employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines/  Depart¬ 
ment  of\he  Interior,  by  means/of  an  ap¬ 
propriate  legal  instrument,  the/right,  title, 
and  interestXpf  the  United  Stains,  in  foreign 
countries,  in  and  to  certain  inventions  made 
by  the  said  Robert  T.  C.  Rasmussen,  consist¬ 
ing  of  electric  smelting  .processes  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  siliconvalumnium  alloys,  man¬ 
ganese  alloys,  and  \tlyer  alloys  and  metals, 
and  apparatus  theramr,  as  described  and 
claimed  in  United  Si/tee  Application  for  Let¬ 
ters  Patent  filed  An  United  States  Patent 
Office  on  July  3 6,  1952, \uid  February  10, 
1953,  designate/  as  serial  Vumbers  301,810, 
336,212,  and  336,213:  Providec\however,  That 
such  legal  i/strument  shall  reserve  to  the 
Governmen/  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
agencies  thereof ,  the  right  to  a  nonexclusive, 
irrevocable  royalty-free  license  for\all  gov¬ 
ernmental  purposes,  and  the  right  so  grant 
subliZnses  consistent  with  the  law  af  any 
foreign  country  in  which  the  inventionVmay 
b<bpa tented,  for  the  use  of  such  inventiortyin 
ich  country,  pursuant  to  procurement 
^production  for  mutual  defense  purposes. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  9,  before  the  word  “and” 
insert  “including  military  or  economic  for¬ 
eign  aid.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  object,  in  granting  this  extra  hour 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  more  than 
generous  and  give  us  on  this  side  at  least 
half  of  the  tipie. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  will  certainly  be  generous. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  more 
than  generous,  but  it  will  be  my  purpose 
to  have  the  bill  fairly  and  properly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  I  will  be  just  as  fair 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  may  I  say  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
the  time  extended.  The  bill  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  has  never  been  before  the 
House  and  it  should  have  more  than  the 
normal  time  for  discussion.  I  therefore 
commend  the  gentleman  for  making  this 
request  and  I  know  he  will  be  very  fair 
to  those  of  us  who  are  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report  who  may  want  to 
speak. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  12  is 
called  up  for  consideration  on  Wednes¬ 
day  next  the  time  be  extended  for  1  ad¬ 
ditional  hour,  making  a  total  of  2  hours 
for  discussion  of  the  conference  report 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  2 -hour  pe¬ 
riod  the  previous  question  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 


UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  ALDO 
LORENZO  ICARDI 

Mr.  COLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  question  of  privilege- 

Mr.  COLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
subpenaed  to  appear  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  testify  on  Monday,  April 
16,  1956,  at  9  a.  m.,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  Aldo 
Lorenzo  Icardi.  Under  the  precedents  of 
the  House,  I  am  unable  to  comply  with 
this  subpena  without  the  consent  of  the 
House,  the  privileges  of  the  House  being 
involved.  I,  therefore,  submit  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
gubpena. 

vThe  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
th\subpena. 

Clerk  read  as  follows: 
UnjtedNStates  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  N>f  Columbia — United  St/vtes  of 

Americ,\u.  Aldo  Lorenzo  Icardi,  Criminal 

Case  No.  >821-55 

Spa  ad  tes^c  Court  of  Chief  Judge  Laws. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Hon. 
W.  Sterling  Cole,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  United  Spates  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  1610 
44th  Street  NW.,  Watoington  7,  D.  C.: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  the 
said  court  on  Monday,  T&pril  16,  1956,  at  9 
a.  m.,  to  testify  on  hentdf  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  depart  tne  court  without 
leave  of  the  court  or  the  diswmt  attorney. 

Witness  the  Honorable  BorWha  J.  Laws, 
chief  judge  of  said  court,  this\j2d  date  of 
March,  A.  D„  1956. 

[seal]  Harry  M.  Hull \Clerk. 

By  John  C.  Cugan, 

Deputy  Cfl%rk. 

Note. — Report  to  New  Courthouse  between 
Third  Street  and  John  Marshall  Place  on 
Constitution  Avenue  NW,  courtroom  No.  8. 
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McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
off erV  resolution  (H.  Res.  455)  and  ask 
for  its\immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas'Representative  W.  Sterling  Cole, 
a  Member  of  this  House,  has  been  served 
with  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  to  testify  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  the  16th\jf  April,  1956,  in  the  case 
of  the  United.  Stabes  of  America  v.  Aldo 
Lorenzo  Icardi,  criminal  case  No.  821-55:  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  House  no 
Member  is  authorized  td\appear  and  testify, 
but  by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Representative  W.  Sterling 
Cole  is  authorized  to  appeaKin  response  to 
the  subpena  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  of  Ameb^ca  v.  Aldo 
Lorenzo  Icardi  at  such  time  as  Vhen  the 
House  is  not  sitting  in  session;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oriS 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to"  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CO-OPS  GET  THE  RUNAROUND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  H.  R.  9893,  authorizing  construction 
at  military  installations,  we  are  going  to 
authorize  the  multi-billion-dollar  semi¬ 
automatic  ground  environment  air  de¬ 
fense  system. 

Before  we  begin  debate  on  this  bill,  I 
wish  once  again  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  threat  posed  by  the 
SAGE  system  to  the  rural  telephone  and 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  hearing  they 
granted  me  on  this  problem  and  for  the 
protective  language  they  inserted  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  report. 

As  I  told  the  committee,  to  date  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  its  agents 
have  shown  a  marked  reluctance  to  deal 
with  the  co-ops,  in  whose  immediat 
service  areas  some  of  these  SAGE 
stallations  are  to  be  built.  I  presented 
evidence  of  attempts  to  deliberatel; 
pass  the  cooperatives.  / 

One  case  I  cited  was  that  of  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  County  Electric  Cooperative  of 
Medicine  Lake,  Mont.  Las/'  summer, 
that  co-op  was  almost  parall/d  in  its  own 
immediate  service  area — a/tnile  from  its 
line,  as  a  matter  of  fact./lt  may  be  yet. 

I  also  told  the  committee  of  the  case 
of  the  Mid-Rivers  Telephone  Coopera¬ 
tive  at  Circle,  Mont. /This  co-op  started 
out  late  in  September  to  try  to  find  out 
how  it  might  fit  into  the  SAGE  system. 
It  does  not  knortv  yet — although  plans 
were  far  enoug/ along  in  July  of  last  year 
to  permit  circulation  among  the  com¬ 
mercial  independent  companies  of  a  list 
of  proposed  sites. 

On  Ap/fl  15  last  year,  the  Seattle  dis¬ 
trict  engineer  asked  the  Sheridan  County 
Electric  Cooperative,  which  already  is 
furnishing  power  to  one  Air  Force  in¬ 


stallation,  if  it  could  serve  as  gap  filler 
In  the  SAGE  system,  and  if  so,  for  how 
much. 

The  cooperative  replied  that  it  could, 
promptly  following  up  with  details  such 
as  rates. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  broke  off  nego¬ 
tiations  about  June  17,  by  which  time  the 
co-op,  which  has  a  line  within  1  mile 
of  the  site,  had  gone  to  considerable  en¬ 
gineering  expense,  including  acquisition 
of  right-of-way. 

On  June  23,  well  after  the  cooperative 
had  made  its  offer,  the  district  engineer 
asked  the  Montana -Dakota  Utilities  Co., 
if  it  were  interested  in  serving  the  facil¬ 
ity.  The  utility  said  it  was,  submitting 
on  July  18  an  offer  lower  than  that  of  the 
cooperative. 

Learning  of  this,  the  cooperative  came 
back  on  August  23  and  trimmed  its  of¬ 
fer  to  $3,140  a  year  under  the  Montana- 
Dakota  figure.  This  latter  offer  was  not 
accepted,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
told  me,  because  “accepting  successive 
competitive  offers  from  each  supplier 

ould  delay  the  utility  connection 'be¬ 
yond  completion  date  of  the  facility/ 
with,  only  minor  savings  to  the  Goveri 
ment 

So  {he  contract  was  awarded  to/the 
commercial  utility,  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Army-power  procurement  offi/er. 

I  questioned  this  award  oiy  several 
grounds. 

First,  the  installation  is  /n  the  im¬ 
mediate  serviceXarea  of  th/cooperative. 

Second,  $3,140\  year  is  more  than  a 
minor  savings. 

Then,  there  wasNUte  time  element. 
The  cooperative  was  approached  2 
months  prior  to  the  commercial  utility. 
The  latter  came  into  the  picture  after 
the  cooperative/nad  mao^  its  offer — 
leading  me  to  wonder  if  the\commercial 
utility  had  been  furnished  deWls  of  the 
cooperative/  offer.  That  question  has 
not  yet  be/n  answered. 

There  /Iso  was  a  note  of  urgehey  in 
the  initial  inquiry  to  the  cooperative, 
which/was  told  that  “it  is  anticipated 
that/ construction  of  the  facility  wn 
stq/t  about  June  15,  1955,  and  that  it 
1  become  operative  about  November 
1955.”  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  fact  that  the  initial  approach  to 
the  commercial  utility  was  dated  June 
23 — or  8  days  after  construction  was 
anticipated  to  have  started. 

In  November,  I  was  notified  that  the 
Army  power  procurement  officer  was 
withholding  approval  of  the  contract  and 
that  he  would  negotiate  further  with 
both  suppliers. 

The  case  of  the  Mid-Rivers  Telephone 
Cooperative  began  early  in  October  when 
our  senior  Senator — Senator  Murray — 
received  an  inquiry  from  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  co-op  offered  its  facilities, 
personnel  and  maintenance  equipment 
to  the  SAGE  system.  Our  Senators  and 
I  asked  the  Air  Force  about  it.  We  were 
advised  that  since  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.’s  long  lines  de¬ 
partment  was  the  prime  contractor  for 
this  entire  project,  the  inquiry  was  being 
forwarded  to  them. 

I  then  asked  the  Air  Force  what  pro¬ 
vision  the  prime  contract  between  the 
Air  Force  and  the  American  Telephone  & 


Telegraph  Co.  makes  for  utilization 
telephone  facilities  existing  in  an  ar/a. 
That  resulted  in  a  correction.  /The 
American  Telephone  &  Telegrap/  Co. 
“is  not  the  prime  contractor,  as  / inad¬ 
vertently  stated  in  my  letter  to  you  of 
October  21,  1955,’’  Maj.  Gen.  J/W.  Kelly 
wrote  me  on  December  15,  /hut  rather 
acts  as  a  focal  point  for  overall  systems 
coordination  among  the/  Air  Defense 
Command,  associated  companies  of  the 
Bell  system  and  the/  numerous  inde¬ 
pendent  companies./ 

I  do  not  know  thfe  difference  between 
a  “prime  contract/”  and  a  “focal  point.” 
I  do  know  that/ defense  is  everybody’s 
business:  thay  we  should  use  all  our 
available  faculties  in  our  defense  effort. 

Now  it  L/proposed  that  we  authorize 
these  SAGE  contracts  for  periods  of  10 
years,  arm  it  is  proposed  that  the  invest¬ 
ment  be  amortized  in  10  years.  So  the 
Federal  Government  is,  in  effect,  sub¬ 
siding  the  remaining  life  of  the  elec- 
tryct  and  telephone  facilities  to  be  built 
ider  the  SAGE  program. 

When  these  contracts  go  to  others 
than  the  companies  now  serving  a  par¬ 
ticular  area,  the  Government  is  subsidiz¬ 
ing  competition  to  the  detriment  of  the 
firms  now  serving  the  area.  If  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can  subsidize  duplicat¬ 
ing  facilities  in  the  service  area  of  a  co¬ 
operative,  it  can  parallel  these  facilities 
in  the  area  of  a  commercial  independent 
telephone  company  or  a  Bell  System  af¬ 
filiate  or  a  commercial  electric  company. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  however, 
the  only  companies  we  would  parallel  and 
destroy  under  the  SAGE  program,  as  it 
has  operated  to  date,  are  the  coopera¬ 
tives,  organized  by  the  people  in  sparsely 
settled  areas  to  furnish  their  own  elec¬ 
tric  or  telephone  service  after  the  com¬ 
mercial  utilities  were  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do  so.  These  cooperatives 
are  repaying  money  loaned  them  by  our 
Federal  Government.  If  we  subsidize 
duplicating  facilities  in  their  service 
areas,  we  will  be  giving  public  funds  to 
one  group  to  enable  it  to  destroy  another 
group  to  which  we  have  loaned  public 
t  funds. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
v^y  cooperative,  amending  the  section, 
authorizing  procurement  of  communica¬ 
tion  smvices  for  the  SAGE  system,  to  in¬ 
clude  Ndiese  words  on  page  51  of  the 
printedtell : 

In  procuring  such  services,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  shall  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  faculties  and  capabilities  of  com- 
muncation  common  carriers,  including  co¬ 
operatives,  witliSj  their  respective  service 
areas. 

On  page  19  of  tlikreport  on  this  bill — 
House  Report  No.  fiSSSO — the  committee 
called  attention  to  th\sentence  in  these 
words: 

It  might  be  pointed  out  this  time  that 
the  last  sentence  of  the  pr^ision  will  in¬ 
sure  that  in  the  procurement  OMommunica- 
tion  services  required  in  conneciten  with  the 
SAGE  project,  communication  corlenon  car¬ 
riers,  including  cooperatives,  shaX  be  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  to  participation  the 
furnishing  of  such  services  within  their  re¬ 
spective  service  areas.  The  Air  Force  i\re- 
quired  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  She 
available  facilities  and  capabilities  of  suck 
carriers  rather  than  procure  the  construction^ 
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1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Burdick  criticized  the  Administration's  opposition  to  the 
price  support  provisions  of  H.  R.  12,  the  farm  bill,  and  predicted  that 


because  of  the  Secretary's  attitude,  the  measure  will  be  vetoed,  p.  5363 
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Herschel  Newsom,  National  Grange,  And  Hari\  Caldwell,  No  C.  State  Grange, 
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porting  the  administration’s  farm  program,  p,  A8857 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Xep.  Philbin  statingNthat  "the  idea  of  taking 
cropland  out  of  production /in  order  to  limit  general  agricultural  output 
is  not  new,  '  n  fact,  the  yOri'  inal  AaA  program  ver-r  closer”-  resembled  present 
proposals",  p.  A2862 

Rep.  Wilier,  N.  Y inserted  a  newrspaper  article,  N^orse  Than  No  Bill", 
opposing  the  proposed^ farm  bill.  p.  A286U 

Rep.  Gross  inserted  a  newspaper  article  commenting  onN/he  recent 
Wisconsin  primary /And  stating  that  "returns  from  rural  a.reak  indicated  that 
farm  -'rotes  were  cast  in  protest  against  the  Eisenhower  administration’s 
price-support  policies",  p,  A2887 

Rep,  Harvey  inserted  a  newspaper  article  favoring  Sen,  CapeiWrt’s  proposed 
bill  that  Gyuernment  research  in  the  industr: al  use  of  farm  products  be 
elevated  1 0  the  status  of  the  major  phase  of  the  farm  program,  p.  A$86ii 


10.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep.  Brooks  inserted  his  recent  address  before  the  Red^wiver 
VallevrAss’n  convention  on  "Flood  Control  and  River  Development — Its  Pr^- 
grespand  Its  Objectives",  p,  A2883 
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fronKMr.  William  N.  Galbreth,  chair¬ 
man,  ISact  Finding  Committee  of  Friends 
Neighbeu’ly  Service  Club,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  CfDtf.,  dated  March  30,  1956,  cov¬ 
ering  moA  equitable  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  to  the  needy  people  of 
this  countryVvhich  I  think  is  definitely 
worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  are 
governing  the  attribution  of  our  surplus 
foods : 

Friends  Neighborly  Service  Club, 

San  Bernardino,  CA^if.,  March  30,  1956. 
Hon.  Harry  R.  Sheppar; 

House  Office  Buildin] 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Inviting  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  much  publicize^,  criticized,  and 
confusing  reports  relative  to  t\e  cost  of  stor¬ 
ing  various  articles  of  surplus\pod,  and  the 
very  great  amount  of  confusion  the  ranks 
of  the  farmers  as  well  as  amonk  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  already  overburdened  tax¬ 
payers  of  our  Government  relatives  to  the 
cost  of  storage,  and  the  very,  veryNstrong 
opposition  to  sending  said  surplus  fobd  to 
foreign  countries,  thereby  competing  Vith 
their  farmers. 

The  very  fact  that  there  are  16,000  incfl^ 
viduals  here  in  San  Bernardino  County  sufi 
fering  from  lack  of  proper  food,  not  included 
in  this  number  are  thousands  of  retired  civil 
service  employees  (Federal),  some  who  re¬ 
tired  before  1948,  some  from  partial  as  well 
as  total  disability,  whose  retirement  an¬ 
nuities  are  not  enough  to  allow  them  to  live 
in  a  semblance  of  the  so-called  American 
standard  of  life,  even  if  their  annuities  were 
based  on  the  100  percent  value  of  the  dollar. 

This  condition  exists  in  practically  every 
county  and  parish  in  the  United  States. 
These  Federal  annuitants  along  with  low 
wage  earners,  low  social  security  recipients, 
as  well  as  other  recipients  of  State  dole  could 
use  surplus  food  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of 
life  and  enthusiasm  that  made  this  country 
that  you  gentlemen  so  proudly  and  justly 
refer  to  as  the  greatest  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  You  can  make  your 
words  come  true  by  distributing  this  surplus 
food  to  the  low  wage  earners,  old-age  pen¬ 
sioners,  annuitants  in  the  lower  brackets 
from  Federal  retirement,  and  senior  citizens 
dependent  on  State  and  other  charitable 
dole,  thereby  reestablishing  that  feeling  of 
confidence  and  security  that  caused  us  to 
give  the  best  years  of  our  lives  to  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  be  where  you  are  today. 
Show  your  appreciation  for  our  labor  and 
efforts  by  giving  us  a  few  square  meals  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late,  because  when  we  cross 
the  bar  material  food  ceases  to  be  of  value 
Don’t  you  think  we  could  use  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  butter  that  was  practically  ghren 
to  Italy  at  15  cents  per  pound  whileynere 
at  home  the  price  per  pound  was  beyojrfd  the 
reach  of  the  average  citizen?  Likewise,  the 
grain  stored  in  warehouses  that/cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  $1  minion  a  day 
for  rent  was  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  the 
extent  that  it  had  to  be  disposed  of  to  the 
distillers  to  make  wider,  loyffeer,  and  more 
enticing  the  avenue  to  juvytile  delinquency, 
while  millions  of  our  citjeens  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition  ancu4mdernourishment. 
Some  of  the  senior  citizens,  as  well  as  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  children,  dave  forgotten  the  taste 
of  butter  as  well  as^ce. 

Let  it  be  indafibly  impressed  on  your 
mind  that  this  is  not  a  socialistic  or  com¬ 
munistic  problem  It  is  a  democratic  prob¬ 
lem  based  un  Christian  humanitarianism 
born  in  thy  hearts  and  John  and  Bertha 
Entrikin,  i&atered  and  nourished  by  the 
spirit  of  Jehe  great  Prince  of  Peace.  Let  Him 
come  iifto  your  lives  and  your  cdhscience 
will  hG  at  ease  and  in  peace  will  be  your 
deliberations. 

lis  problem  was  recognized  as  one  of 
krit  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
rough  the  constant  and  persistent  efforts 


of  John  and  Bertha  Entrikin  until  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  issued  status  32  per¬ 
mitting  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  to 
low-wage  earners,  pensioners,  etc.  The  in¬ 
tent  was  good  but  the  motive  was  used  as 
a  political  football.  The  result,  suffering 
and  hardship,  causing  millions  of  citizens 
to  ask,  “Where  is  that  prosperity  and  that 
$117  every  citizen  is  supposed  to  have?’’ 
Gentlemen,  reverse  your  positions,  place 
yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  low-wage  earn¬ 
ers,  old-age  pensioners,  etc.,  and  be  gov¬ 
erned  accordingly. 

We  request  that  legislation  be  enacted 
calling  for  the  distribution  of  all  surplus 
food,  above  that  required  by  law  to  be  held 
for  emergencies,  to  the  aforementioned  peo¬ 
ple  until  the  supply  now  in  storage  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  level  required  by  law.  We  are 
now,  as  you  well  know,  overtaxed,  and  the 
part  required  for  cost  of  storage  can  be  used 
for  other  purposes. 

Remove  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  you  re¬ 
move  75  percent  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
50  percent  of  broken  homes.  Try  it  and  see 
if  the  results  will  not  justify  the  means. 
Storage  costs  mount,  starvation  increases 
mortality.  Reduce  both  by  fair  and  proper 
legislation. 

Yours  respectfully,.  4 

Fact  Finding  Committee  of  Friends 
Neighborly  Service  Club, 

William  N.  Galbreth,  Chairman. 


HE  LATE  HARRY  M.  MO&ES 
(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  wasygranted 
permission  to  address  the  Haase  for  1 
minute  \nd  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  auditorial.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Easter  recess  of  the  Congress,  one  of 
the  country ’s\ruly  groat  men  who  coft- 
tributed  rnucm  for  /Improving  labor- 
management  relations — a  man  who 
showed  the  way-4was  called  to  his  eter¬ 
nal  rest  and'  eternal  reward. 

I  refer  to  urfe  parsing  of  Harry  M. 
Moses,  organizer  and\  president  of  the 
BituminousyCoal  Operators  Association. 
I  knew  hint  well  and  knoV  much  of  what 
he  accomplished  in  his  alMoo-short  life 
of  59  years.  It  is  with  pridX  that  I  could 
call  hmi  my  personal  friend.' 

!rry  was  born  in  WestvilleMll.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  waAan  out- 
*  nding  citizen  of  Danville,  Ill.,  fo^  many 
ears.  He  got  his  schooling  whileNwork- 
ing  in  coal  mines.  He  later  wentSinto 
mine  management  and  worked  his  \ay 
up  to  become  the  head  of  coal  subsidi¬ 
aries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor] 
With  this  background,  a  full  understand-' 
ing,  and  a  sympathetic  one,  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  miner’s  and  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment,  Harry  Moses  brought  an  end  to 
the  long,  bitter  battles  between  the  two. 
Disputes  were  settled  by  negotiation, 
without  strikes,  and  both  the  miners  and 
management  profited. 

I  extend  my  personal  sympathy  to  the 
Moses  family.  I  surely  share  their  loss. 
It  is  a  great  one  to  them,  to  his  untold 
numbers  of  friends,  and  to  all  of  us. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  should  like 
to  add  the  following  editorial  on  Harry 
M.  Moses  which  appeared  in  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News  and  one  from 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times 
Herald : 

[From  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News] 
Harry  M.  Moses 

A  great  rock  of  a  man,  with  a  nobility  of  ] 
heart  to  match  his  stature,  has  been  removed 


from  Danville  and  the  national  scene  witly 
the  death  of  Harry  M.  Moses. 

The  obituaries  told  that  he  was  a  “cJBse 
friend”  of  John  L.  Lewis — indeed,  theifnly 
man  "Old  John”  would  sit  down  and  Negoti¬ 
ate  with  in  the  last  few  years.  He  >Pas  also 
a  close  friend  to  many  others.  / 

Although  he  spent  less  and  les/sustained 
time  in  Danville  in  recent  years^ae  was  here 
on  many  flying  visits  to  see  hj£  mother  and 
sister,  Mrs.  Tom  Moses  and^fors.  Harold  T. 
Leverenz.  / 

Mr.  Moses  was  stricken  by  that  cruel 
killer — cancer.  He  had  bben  seriously  ill  and 
in  much  pain  for  weciis.  The  son  of  Tom 
Moses  who  rose  fromr  a  mule  driver  in  the 
old  Bunsenville  mWie  to  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Uimed  States  Fuel  Co.,  Harry 
Moses  knew  ther  terrible  labor  conditions 
which  once  exited  in  the  industry. 

Although  he  wound  up  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  side  of  the  business,  he  knew  from 
personal  e*Perience  what  the  current  hit 
song.  Sixteen  Tons,  meant.  It  was  this 
knowledge  which  made  him  invaluable  in 
dealing  with  Lewis.  And  it  was  mutual  trust 
and .understanding  which  enabled  these  two 
to  Jrfring  peace  in  a  turbulent  industry. 

le  was  the  first  president  of  the  operators* 
ssociation  and  as  such  worked  out  3 
'industrywide  labor  contracts  with  Lewis, 
head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Before 
1950,  when  these  2  began  their  periodic 
negotiating  sessions,  the  coal  industry  went 
through  9  different  strikes  and  work  stop¬ 
pages  in  5  years. 

He  lived  but  59  years,  but  he  served  others 
for  most  of  these.  Whether  it  was  Pitts¬ 
burgh  or  Washington,  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  visit  with  Danville  friends.  Right  to  the 
last  he  was  accessible  for  a  quiet  chat,  shar¬ 
ing  that  marvelous  twinkle  of  his  merry  eye 
and  a  heartwarming  chuckle. 

He  always  called  Danville  home  and  his 
work  in  top  business  circles  did  much  to 
improve  our  industrial  economy. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald] 

Harry  M.  Moses 

Under  the  leadership  of  Harry  M.  Moses, 
an  urbane  and  infinitely  patient  man,  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association  was 
able  to  help  keep  peace  in  the  Nation’s  coal 
mines  and  to  strengthen  what  had  been  a 
terribly  sick  industry.  From  1950  until  his 
death  Sunday,  Mr.  Moses  was  president  of 
the  association  and  a  guiding  spirit  in  the 
industry-wide  negotiations  it  conducted 
with  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Few  men  under¬ 
stood  better  than  Mr.  Moses  the  roars  that 
emanated  from  both  sides  in  these  negotia¬ 
tions  and  seldom  did  a  man  have  to  show 
patience  in  such  a  full  measure  as  he  did. 
The  result  was  that  he  had  the  confidence 
jnd  respect  of  operators  and  union  leaders. 

jmetimes  he  was  criticized  for  giving  in  too 
reViily  at  the  expense  of  higher  coal  prices, 
butVhis  criticism  needs  to  be  weighed  against 
the  Npnpmic  cost  of  strikes.  He  was  bam¬ 
boozled  by  neither  side,  and  during  his  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  bituminous  association  there 
was  nevek  a  coal  strike.  His  death  at  the 
age  of  59  idkes  from  this  city  one  of  its  most 
respected  industry  spokesmen. 


THE  FARM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BURDICK  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  wondered  if  Mr.  Eisenhower  was 
actually  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  strong  evidence  hejje 
now,  if  newspaper  reports  can  be  relied 
upon,  that  he  is  not.  Here  is  the  head- 
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line  in  the  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  which  appeared  recently:  “Ben¬ 
son  Will  Not  Accept  Farm  Bill.” 

I  always  thought  Ezra  was  simply  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  President,  but  I  evi¬ 
dently  was  wrong.  He  says  he  will  not 
accept  the  farm  bill  as  worked  out  by 
the  conferees.  I  guess  that  settles  it. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  see  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  I  was  tempted  to  do,  as  a 
veto  of  the  90  percent  of  parity  will  make 
the  vote  picking  for  the  Republicans  a 
precarious  undertaking.  I  hope  some¬ 
one,  either  Mr.  Hall,  or  someone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Republican  Party,  will  go 
down  and  see  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  sug¬ 
gest  to  him  in  a  roundabout  way  that  he, 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  is  the  President,  and  not 
Mr.  Benson. 

Ezra  thinks  because  the  National 
Farm  Bureau  is  out  to  skin  the  farm¬ 
ers — which  it  has  been  doing  for  some 
time — that  the  sentiment  of  the  farm 
belt  is  all  for  Benson’s  support.  The 
funny  part  of  that  is  that  not  all  the 
State  Farm  Bureaus  are  following  the 
National  Farm  Bureau  in  reference  to 
support  prices.  I  do  not  know  how  ma.ny 
States  have  parted  company  with  their 
parent  organization,  but  I  know  that  the 
North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  is  for  sup¬ 
port  prices.  Anyway,  Mr.  Benson  is 
adamant  and  arrogant  and  wants  his 
way — but  the  only  way  he  should  have  is 
his  way  out  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Benson’s  howl  about  surplus  is  the 
most  unfair  claim  that  could  be  ima¬ 
gined,  so  far  as  North  Dakota  is  con¬ 
cerned.  North  Dakota  raises  her  spring 
wheat  and  there  is  not  now,  and  never 
has  been  a  surplus  of  that  kind  of  wheat. 
Bread  cannot  be  successfully  made 
without  a  good  portion  of  hard  spring 
wheat,  and  many  times  in  recent  years 
importations  of  hard  spring  wheat  from 
Canada  were  permitted  to  accomodate 
millers.  Any  State  that  raises  winter 
wheat  does  not  produce  hard  spring 
wheat.  The  Western  Pacific  States 
States  raise  a  variety  that  is  much  hard¬ 
er  than  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  wheat,  but  yet  it  does  not  fill  the 
bill.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  kind 
of  wheat  we  produce  in  North  Dakota 
will  Mr.  Benson  tell  us  just  where  it  is? 
In  his  figures  on  hard  wheat  he  puts  the 
Pacific  States  wheat  on  a  par  with  our 
hard  spring  wheat,  and  adding  those  two 
figures  together  and  classifying  it  all  as 
our  kind  of  wheat,  there  is  a  surplus.  I 
repeat  again  that  there  is  no  surplus  of 
hard  spring  wheat. 

But  Mr.  Benson  says  the  present  bill  is 
not  satifactory  to  him,  so  it  looks  as 
though  a  commissar  of  Russia  is  running 
our  farm  business.  There  seems  to  be 
a  growing  tendency  here  in  Washington 
for  the  bureaus  to  take  over  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government,  and  Mr.  Benson’s 
attitude  is  proof  of  this  tendency.  If 
this  bureau  chief  can  dictate  all  laws 
pertaining  to  agriculture,  we  could  very 
well  get  along  without  a  President  or  a 
Congress.  We  still  have  a  Congress,  but 
we  appear  to  have  a  President  who  takes 
his  agricultural  signals  from  Benson, 
hook,  line,  and  sinker.  I  think  this  sit¬ 
uation  exists  and  I  therefore  predict  a 
veto  on  the  farm  bill  which  the  con¬ 


ferees  have  worked  out.  If  the  bill  is 
vetoed  there  will  be  no  farm  bill.  It 
could,  I  think,  be  passed  over  the  veto  in 
the  House,  but  in  the  Senate  it  could  not 
pass,  as  many  Republicans  will  sustain 
the  President  on  the  ground  of  party 
loyalty,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  the 
President  can  round  up  his  13  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senators,  and  thus  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

With  no  farm  bill,  what  will  the  sit¬ 
uation  be?  A  great  many  Republifan 
Members  who  have  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  farm  people  will  be  mowed 
down  by  the  resentment  which  a  veto 
of  the  farm  bill  will  fan  into  a  blaze  in 
the  farm  belt. 

If  the  resentment  were  confined  to 
farmers  alone,  the  situation  would  be 
bad,  but  not  dangerous;  but  remember 
in  States  like  North  Dakota  small  towns 
and  even  our  largest  cities  are  engaged 
in  rendering  a  needed  service  to  farmers, 
and  the  businessmen  know  they  cannot 
get  any  money  until  the  farmers  get  it 
fir^t. 

CITATION  CONFERRED  UPON  HON. 
SAMRAYBURN,  SPEAKER  OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  MfcCORMACK  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minut^nd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOR^ACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bataan  Day 
dinner  at  the  gnand  ballroom  of  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in.  Washington,  D.  C., 
our  distinguished  a\d  beloved  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from\Texas  [Mr.  Ray¬ 
burn],  was  signally  honored  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Philippines  by  having 
conferred  upon  him  the  great  honor  of/ 
the  Order  of  Sikatuna,  T^akan  Class 
which  is  the  first  time  anyone  who  is/a 
nonresident  of  the  Philippine  Islands  /as 
had  this  great  honor  conferred  Upon 
him. 

I  wish  to  extend  at  the  close)6f  the 
legislative  Record  today,  in  the/iotiy  of 
the  Record,  the  address  deliver/a  byrtny 
valued  friend  and  our  former  colleague, 
Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  and  also  the  ac 
dress  by  our  distinguished  and  belovec 
Speaker,  together  with  a  y&opy  of  the 
citation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thai'e  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  ICARDI 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Uir  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  p/ivilege  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKEl/  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KILDAlf.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
-•been  subpenafed  to  appear  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Commbia,  to  testify  on  Monday, 
April  16,  L956,  at  9  o’clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
case  of  Jne  United  States  of  America 
against  Aldo  Lorenzo  Icardi.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  House,  I  am  unable  to 
comply  with  this  subpena  without  the 
consent  of  the  House,  the  privileges  of 
the/louse  being  involved.  I,  therefore, 
surfnit  the  matter  for  the  consideration 
oythis  body. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia — United  States  /of 
America  v.  Aldo  Lorenzo  Icardi  (Crim/ial 
Case  No.  821-55) 

Spa  ad  test:  Court  of  Chief  Judge  laws. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Hon. 
Paul  J.  Kilday,  Committee  on  Arm/d  Serv¬ 
ices,  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  3507  Albe¬ 
marle  Street  NW„  Washington  8,  p.  C.: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  t attend  the 
said  court  on  Monday,  April  Jre,  1956,  at  9 
o’clock  a.  m.,  to  testify  on  .behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  depart  the  court 
without  leave  of  the  court/ or  the  district 
attorney. 

Witness,  the  Honorable’  Bolitha  J.  Laws, 
chief  judge  of  said  cou/t,  this  22d  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1956. 

Har^y  M.  Hull,  Clerk. 
By  Jo/n  C.  Crogan, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged’ resolution  (H.  Res.  457) 
and  ask  for  its/immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  Representative  Paul  J.  Kilday,  a 
Member  of  tbis  House,  has  been  served  with 
a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  testify  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  the  lf>th  of  April  1956,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  /States  of  America  v.  Aldo  Lorenzo 
Icardi/ Criminal  Case  No.  821-55;  and 

ereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  House  no 
Mem'ber  is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify, 
buj/by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore  be  it 
lesolved,  That  Representative  Paul  J.  Kil- 
(y  is  authorized  to  appear  in  response  to  the 
Subpena  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
'for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  America  v.  Aldo  Lorenzo 
Icardi  at  such  time  as  when  the  House  is  not 
sitting  in  session;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  privilege  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
?en  subpenaed  to  appear  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  to  testify  on  Monday, 
Apri\  16,  1956,  at  9  o’clock  a.  m„  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  of  America 
againstSAldo  Lorenzo  Icardi.  Under  the 
precedent  of  the  House,  I  am  unable  to 
comply  with  this  subpena  without  the 
consent  ofNthe  House,  the  privileges  of 
the  House  being  involved.  I,  therefore, 
submit  the  master  for  the  consideration 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \  send  to  the  desk  the 
subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  \The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia — TJICted  States  of 
America  v.  Aldo  Lorenzo  \cardi,  Criminal 
Case  No.  821-55 
Spa  ad  test:  Court  of  Chie\  Judge  Laws. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Hon. 
Dewey  Short,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Beth  Houses  adopted  Conference  report  on  farm  bill.  Ready  for  President. 
House  continued  debate  on  military  Construction  bill.  House  committee  ordered  re¬ 
ported  bill  extending  export  control  Nmthovity.  Senate  committee  reported  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  19  >6/  Senate  received  supplemental  appropriation 
request  for  gypsy  moth  control,  Senate/^eceived  USDA  proposed  bill  to  strengthen 
authority  over  movement  of  diseased  a or male .  Sen.  Aiken  introduced  bill  to  provide 
compulsory  inspection  by  USDA  of  poultry.  \pn,  Humphrey  introduced  and  discussed 


bill  to  provide  multiple  use  of  national  forests 
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HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM .  Adopted  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12,  the  farm  bill,  by  a 

vote  cf  237  to  181  (pp.  5^75,  5508).  Previously  the  House  rejected,  by  a 
vote  of  238  to  181,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Martin  to  recommit  the  conference  report 
with  instructions  that  the  House  conferees  insist  on  provisions  to  provide 
flexible  supports  at  82j5?  to  90$  of  parity,  provide  dairy  supports  at  80)'  to 
90 %  of  parity,  and  eliminate  the  dual  parity  provision,  the  two-price  plans 
for  wheat  and  rice,  a  nd  the  provision  for  mandatory  support  of feed  grains. 

p.  5507  .  _ _ * _ _ 

2.  MILITARY /CONSTRUCTION;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Continued  consideration  of  H.  R. 

9893,  JCo  authorize  construction  of  certain  facilities  for  the^Armed  Forces, 
including  prevision  for  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses.  p\  5509 

3.  FQ8EIGN  TRADE.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
*  /ent  H.  R.  9052,  to  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of  19h9  to  continue  for  an 
/additional  two  years  the  authority  for  the  regulation  of  exports.  A  D32/ 
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3ENATE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12,  the  farm  bill, 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  35.  This  bill  is  now  ready  for  the  President,  pp.  5110- 

U8t  5150-73 


Sen.  Beall  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  opposing  the 
conference  report  on  the  farm  bill.  p.  5138 

Sen.  Humphrev  inserted  a  Co-op  Service,  Inc.,  resolution  favoring  1005? 


parity  for  farmers,  aid  for  the  family-size  farm,  and  t<  e  use  of  atomic 
lergy  for  PEA  powerplants.  p.  5390  " 


5.  APPROT alATIONS .  Received  from  the  President  a  1956  supplemental  appropriation 
estimate  of  500,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Agricultural  Research  Service" 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  gvpsy  moth  control;  to  Appropriations  Gomr.it- 
tee  (S.  Doc.  112).  p.  5388 


6.  AFIi  AL  DISEaS^JS  ,  Received  from  this  Department  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  f^rthor  protection  against  the  dissemination  of  diseases  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry;  to  Agriculture  and.  Forestry  Committee/  p.  5388 


7.  SUP>  LEE7T.  TAL  aPPF0POI.iT  IONS .  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with 

amendments  H.  R.  lOO&l,  the  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1956 
(S,  Kept.  1725).  p.  $191  (For  TJSDA  items  see  Digest  58.) 


8.  FEED  CROPS,  Received  a  resolution  of  the  N,  Y.  legislature  urging  the  removal 
of  Federal  restrictions  cn\he  raising  of  crops  for  the  feeding  of  livestock, 
p.  5388 


9.  NATURE!  ~E’S: 'URfES.  Sen.  Weubergd^  critic: 
of  the  Adm: nistration,  and  insert 
Economic  Report  on  the  subject.  p« 


ed  the  natural  resource  policies 
of  the  Joint  Committee  cn  the 


port 


7 


10.  FORESTRY.  Sen,  Morse  criticized  reg^la-Hons  of  the  Fed,  Housing  Admin.  Specify¬ 
ing  the  thickness  of  lumber  to  hph used  house  construction,  and  inserted  a 

statement  he  had  prepared  on  the  matter,  p.  5131 


11,  I^ERGOVER^F' " tTaL  DELATIONS .  /The  Government  Operations  Committee  submitted 
an  index  to  the  report,  various  Study  Committee^  Staff ,  and  Survev  Reports, 
and  Supporting  Documents /of  the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
(S,  Doc.  Ill),  p.  5130/ 


IT^  S  IN  iU-PSWIX 


12.  FARM  PLCR  AH.  Exl^ension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Knutson  stating  that  the  Minn, 
primary  vote  "is  concrete  evidence  of  farm  wishes  for  adequate  income"  and 
inserting  a  newspaper  article  "which  reflects  some  of  the  re^ons  for  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Republican  farm  program...",  p.  A2901 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cretella  stating  that  "I  believ^vl  have  n» 
choice  oilier  than  to  vote  for  the  recommittal"  of  the  farm  bill  ahp  insert¬ 
ing  2  newspaper  articles  on  this  subject,  p.  A2913 

Rep.  Dixon  inserted  a  telegram  from  the  Continental  Baking  Co,  urging  him 
to  jdject  the  conference  report  on  the  farm  bill.  p.  A2920 

).  Seely- Brown  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial,  "All  Eyes  On  The  Hov^" 
scribing  the  nation  wide  interest  in  the  farm  bill,  p.  A2921 


13/  TEATIEES •  Rep,  Rogers  inserted  three  New  England  Governors1  Textile  Committet 
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•burglary,  and  rape.  His  case  was  aggravated 
ota  the  fact  that  he  had  committed  a  series 
ofVapes  and  in  his  assaults  had  viciously 
beaXn  several  of  his  victims.  You  cannot 
serveN-eedom  on  a  silver  platter  to  men  like 
that.  X 

One  oXthe  frequent  arguments  advanced 
for  probation  and  parole  is  the  overcrowding 
in  prisons  which  exists  today.  But  now  valid 
is  this  argurtoent  when  the  population  in 
State  and  Fedetol  prisons  has  increased  from 
179,047  in  1939>to  only  182,051  in  1954,  an 
increase  of  only  3fS00  in  a  15-year  period.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  more  Npnomieal  to  release  con¬ 
victs  on  parole  or  probation.  But  let  us  not 
put  the  system  on  thXbasis  of  the  cheapest 
price  tag.  When  youNio,  you  get  shoddy 
merchandise.  \ 

One  of  the  most  seriousiproblems  we  face 
today  in  the  field  of  crime  amtrol  is  that  of 
the  repeater.  This  problem  ita  brought  into 
sharp  focus  by  looking  at  the  Background  of 
the  population  in  Federal  prisoW  where  in 
1954  of  those  received  under  seMences  of 
more  than  1  year,  63.8  percent  were  repeaters. 
When  our  people  check  the  fingerprints  of 
arrested  persons  which  are  received  ni  the 
identification  division  they  find  that  7o\jer- 
cent  have  records  of  previous  arrests.  \ 

The  only  way  we  have  at  present  of  desu* 
ing  with  the  repeater  is  to  demonstrate  to\ 
him  that  truly  he  can’t  get  away  with  it. 
But  this  is  not  enough  in  dealing  with  those 
who  are  unreformed  and  incapable  of  re¬ 
habilitation  without  extensive  and  prolonged 
mental  treatment.  If  I  can  judge  from  the 
reports  which  come  to  my  desk  daily  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  concern  among  law  enforcement  officials 
over  the  increase  in  crimes  by  repeaters  and 
those  who  have  been  improperly  selected  as 
beneficiaries  of  parole,  probation  and  other 
forms  of  clemency.  I  am  certain  you  are  just 
as  concerned  about  this  as  we  are.  Parole 
upon  parole  and  probation  upon  probation 
for  those  who  have  not  reformed  are  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  unjustified.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  for  every  flagrant  mistake  in  parole 
and  probation  there  are  scores  of  cases  re¬ 
flecting  dynamic  reformation  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  What  I  am  saying  is  not  that  parole 
and  probation  are  wrong,  but  that  ill-advised 
parole  and  probation  reflect  adversely  upon 
these  methods  of  protecting  society.  It  is 
the  old  case  of  a  rotten  apple  tainting  the 
whole  barrel. 

I  can  best  illustrate  my  feelings  by  referring 
to  a  few  cases  which  immediately  come  to 
mind.  One  eastern  gang  of  11  responsible 
for  a  $2>/2  million  holdup  had  received  a 
total  of  20  paroles  and  17  probations,  and 
one  was  pardoned,  thereby  blocking  a  de¬ 
portation  case.  Another  criminal  had  killed/ 
a  policeman  in  1932  and  was  given  a  life  ternn. 
After  the  third  parole,  following  the  killinsf  of 
the  police  officer,  he  was  arrested  burglarising 
a  safe.  Another  policeman  was  killed  last 
fall  by  a  criminal  who  had  been  parried  the 
previous  month  with  a  criminal  record  which 
dated  back  15  years.  Within  the  past  few 
months,  there  was  a  nationwide  manhunt 
for  an  individual  who  killed  7  persons  fol¬ 
lowing  his  parole  less  than  7  years  ago.  A 
group  of  parolees  on  a  criminal  spree,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  engaged  ic  a  gun  fight  with 
2  policemen,  and  1  of  tfie  policemen  and  1 
of  the  parolees  were/ killed.  Is  not  this 
enough  to  show  thamhere  is  a  need  for  im¬ 
provement?  / 

Since  we  established  the  widely  publicized 
list  of  “ten  most/wanted  fugitives”  in  March 
1950,  a  total  o£/f)5  criminals  has  been  on  the 
list.  Fifty-tax)  had  received  paroles  on  at 
least  one  /Occasion  during  their  criminal 
careers,  fin  the  18  special  agents  of  the  FBI 
who  ha;ue lost  their  lives  in  line  of  duty,  11 
were  lriiled  by  criminals  who  had  previously 
receiVed  paroles,  probation  or  other  forms  of 
clejHency.  That  errors  have  been  made  and 
aae  being  made  in  the  selection  of  persons  to 
benefit  from  parole  is  a  proven  fact  and  a 
^matter  of  grave  concern.  This  is  not  merely 


the  problem  of  law  enforcement  officers,  ft  is 
your  problem  also. 

The  mistakes  in  selecting  the  wrong  person 
for  release  on  parole  might  have  been  recti¬ 
fied  with  the  type  of  supervision  which  the 
humanitarian  principles  of  parole  require. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  parole  and  probation.  But  it  is 
the  fault  of  those  who  permit  these  condi¬ 
tions  to  exist. 

Politics,  poor  pay  for  parole  and  probation 
officers,  lack  of  interest  by  city  and  State 
officials  and  the  lack  of  uniform  laws  and 
practices  all  are  involved.  Parole  supervision 
too  often  is  a  farce  and  exists  in  name  only 
in  too  many  cases.  Those  who  have  the  most 
expert  knowledge  of  parole  hold  that  proper 
parole  supervision  requires  a  caseload  of  no 
more  than  50  to  65  for  each  parole  officer. 
When  you  face  the  facts,  it  is  a  marvel  that 
parole  succeeds  as  well  as  it  does.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  you  find  parole  of¬ 
ficers  carrying  caseloads  of  as  many  as  115. 
In  a  State  where  45  parole  and  probation  of¬ 
ficers  are  required  to  supervise  2,800  persons 
on  probation  and  1,500  on  parole  it  is  clear 
that  these  overworked  men  cannot  do  their 
jobs  properly.  But  that  is  only,  part  of  the 
picture.  In  addition,  these  45  officers  are 
required  to  make  investigations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  granting  of  paroles  and  probation. 

In  one  State,  which  boasts  of  an  advanced/ 
Wirole  system,  maximum  parole  supervisions 
rMuires  a  monthly  visit  to  the  parolee’s  hojne 
and.  place  of  employment.  Minimum  super¬ 
vision  requires  a  visit  every  3  months  /Zither 
to  thajiome  or  place  of  employments  It  is 
no  wonder  that  parole  and  probation  fail 
so  frequXitly.  In  one  State,  it  is  reported 
that  50  peXent  of  those  granted/parole  vio¬ 
late  the  conditions  of  parole.  Rfgures  vary  in 
other  States. \  7 

The  picture  X  clear.  The  time  has  come 
for  public  indignation  o/er  the  failure  to 
give  these  men  and  women  a  chance  to  do 
their  jobs  properlyX  And,  if  it  hurts  some 
politicians — well,  thrills  just  too  bad.  At 
least,  your  conscience  Nvill  be  clear. 

,  Justice  is  unde/mined  and  respect  for  con¬ 
stituted  authority  becomek  a  mockery  when 
judges  take  \y  upon  themkelves  to  coddle 
hardened  cruninals  by  giving  them  unde¬ 
served  probation.  To  illustrate,  I  refer  to  a 
case  whene  a  judge  placed  a  Xriminal  on 
probation  on  the  charge  of  carVheft  and 
violation  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  This 
man  previously  had  been  arrested  fcX armed 
robbery  and  breaking  and  entering.  For  this 
he/received  a  10-year  sentence  in  a  Sftate 
penitentiary.  He  escaped  and  was  later Xr- 
/rested  in  a  distant  State.  He  resisted  extrX 
dition  on  the  grounds  of  cruel  and  inhuman^ 
punishment  in  the  State  penitentiary.  The 
State  made  a  careful  investigation  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  criminal’s  charges  were  disproved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Federal  judge  who 
ordered  him  returned.  After  serving  3  ad¬ 
ditional  years  of  his  sentence,  he  was  paroled. 
When  later  arrested  in  a  Western  State  with 
a  stolen  car,  he  pleaded  guilty  but  leveled  the 
same  old  charges  of  the  cruelty  of  punish¬ 
ment  whieh  had  already  been  disproved.  The 
judge  placed  him  on  probation  for  10  years 
and  told  the  criminal  to  behave  himself  and 
he  would  never  have  to  serve  the  balance  of 
the  term  for  which  he  was  paroled  because 
as  the  judge  told  him,  he  had  “an  umbrella 
over  you  now.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  judges 
are  handicapped  by  not  having  complete  de¬ 
tails.  Once  a  wrongdoer  is  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  courts,  there  can  be  no 
more  important  investigative  function  than 
to  place  before  the  judge  the  facts  which  will 
aid  him  in  arriving  at  his  conclusions  as  to 
what  is  best,  both  for  society  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  offender.  We  regard  this  as  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  our  service  that  our  various  offices 
are  under  instructions  to  furnish  all  avail¬ 
able  case  information  to  judges  when  so  re¬ 
quested. 
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The  Federal  probation  system  does  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  developing  information  to  be 
submitted  in  its  presentence  reports.  Like¬ 
wise,  some  States  do  an  outstanding  joif  in 
this  respect,  but  there  are  others  where  Jhuch 
improvement  is  sorely  needed.  / 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  apmfeciation 
for  the  splendid  assistance  and  cooperation 
which  our  special  agents  are  receiving  from 
most  parole  and  probation  office/ throughout 
the  Nation.  It  has  been  a  souoce  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  observe  that  in  th/  past  20  years 
there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
cooperation  between  theVprofessional  advo¬ 
cates  of  parole  and  probation  and  law-en¬ 
forcement  officers.  It/ftuist  continue  to  im¬ 
prove.  The  police  officer  on  the  beat,  the 
county  and  State  officer  and  the  Federal  in¬ 
vestigator  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  socrety  just  as  you  are — and  the 
old  frictions  should  be  removed.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  thejb  should  be  an  even  closer  bond 
of  cooperation  between  those  charged  with 
treatment/ of  offenders  and  those  charged 
with  detection  and  apprehension.  After  all, 
our  encr objective  is  the  same. 

Under  our  legal  system  there  is  authority 
to  act  in  most  instances  only  after  a  crime 
ha/  been  committed.  Somewhere  and  some¬ 
how,  a  new  authority  is  needed — that  of  pre¬ 
vention.  Let  me  illustrate.  A  policeman  was 
killed  by  a  21-year-old  parolee.  He  had  been 
in  and  out  of  institutions  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions,  having  escaped  and  been  paroled 
several  times.  After  he  had  killed  the  police¬ 
man,  the  parolee’s  father  disclosed  that  he 
had  made  efforts  to  have  his  son’s  parole  re¬ 
voked  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  further 
involved  in  serious  crimes. 

When  parents  appeal  to  authorities,  not 
once  but  time  and  time  again,  to  have  their 
son  on  parole  committed  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  it  is  unbelievable  that  someone  would 
not  take  action.  Yet  this  has  happened  more 
than  once.  Last  December,  a  20-year-old 
parolee  kidnaped  a  3-year-old  girl.  The 
parolee  was  an  admitted  sex  offender  who  had 
attacked  girls  ranging  from  8  to  13  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  committed  twice  to  a 
mental  hospital  for  examination.  Paroles 
granted  this  criminal  had  been  violated  time 
and  again.  The  parents  saw  that  their  son 
needed  help — and  he  knew  it  himself.  On 
the  day  before  he  abducted  the  3-year-old 
girl,  this  sex  offender  had  pleaded  with  his 
parole  officer  to  come  to  see  him;  but  for 
some  reason,  the  officer  did  not  see  him. 
Cases  like  this  cast  a  shadow,  not  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  upon  the  administration  of  parole. 

More  and  more,  we  are  finding  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  crime  long  before  the  final  act  of 
violence  occurs.  Day  after  day,  individuals 
who  are  mentally  ill  are  committing  serious 
Vrimes.  They  are  bringing  misery,  not  only 
X  themselves,  their  relatives  and  their 
fiNpds,  but  also  to  other  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children. 

TlN.e  are  many  individuals  in  America 
with  backgrounds  of  emotional  instability 
where  tN  danger  signals  are  clear  and  where 
the  individual  is  clearly  “earmarked  for 
crime.”  The  time  has  come  when  some  way 
must  be  founti  to  take  preventive  action,  and 
here  is  the  projtosal  I  hope  you  will  consider : 
When  a  person  ims  been  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison, \he  authorities  today  have 
the  ability  to  dXgrmine  in  many  cases 
whether  the  wrongdoer  is  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  a  law-abiding  life\  But  when  it  is  clear 
that  due  to  mental  qurtes  the  likelihood  of 
violence  exists,  then  th^e  should  be  some 
legally  recognized  machinery  whereby  such 
individuals  can  be  isolatedVrora  society  to 
receive  preventive  treatment^ 

These  are  days  of  stress  and  strain.  Mod¬ 
ern  society  is  geared  to  a  fast  tefl^po.  Pres¬ 
sures  are  heavy  from  all  sides,  thrmjting  vast 
burdens  on  us  all.  Nerves  become  tm^>  tem¬ 
pers  frayed,  minds  blurred.  Abnormalities 
appear,  which  if  recognized  in  time,  clb  be 
treated  and  perhaps  lives  can  be  sparedX  If 
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action  \is  taken,  mentally  sick  criminals 
might  ofcaim  no  more  victims  taut,  on  the 
other  han^,  they  may  be  made  into  useful 
citizens. 

The  rise  iAisex  offenses  is  shocking.  Last 
year,  while  thk  total  number  of  crimes  was 
leveling  off,  rape  increased  5.9  percent,  and 
this  has  been  th\  case  for  the  past  20  years 
when  such  crimes\have  increased  163  per¬ 
cent,  according  to  reports  on  crimes  received 
from  local,  county,  and  State  law-enforce¬ 
ment  agencies.  You  who  have  devoted  your 
lives  to  treatment  of  offenders  know  that 
there  are  certain  types  ot  persons  who  are 
mentally  and  physically  ilWand  need  to  be 
treated  as  such.  You  also  know  that  there 
are  types  of  individuals  whos\  prognosis  for 
normal  adjustment  is  so  remotajis  to  be  im¬ 
probable.  The  time  has  come  when  society 
can  better  be  protected  by  providing  some 
means  of  enforced  treatment  for  s*mh  peo¬ 
ple.  Public  health  authorities  mayMegally 
place  a  family  in  quarantine  if  they  Ekave  a 
disease  which  is  dangerous  to  others.  ’'The 
freedom  of  that  family  is  restricted  for  \he 
good  of  the  community.  If  this  is  accept' 
as  a  proper  health  measure,  then  certain! 
there  should  be  a  quarantine  for  mentally  ill 
criminals  who  should  be  released  only  upon 
certification  of  competent  medical  authori¬ 
ties  who  can  also  say  when  the  facts  justify 
it,  “This  man  in  mentally  ill  and  we  cannot 
approve  his  release  until  this  illness  is  cured, 
He  must  be  kept  in  quarantine.” 

Mental  illness,  emotional  instability,  and 
abnormality  are  major  problems  in  crime 
control  just  as  certain  diseases  are  problems 
in  the  health  of  a  community.  When  official 
agencies  receive  information  that  a  person 
convicted  of  a  crime  has  a  mental  illness  or 
abnormality  which  could  endanger  others, 
there  should  be  a  responsibility  to  advise 
proper  law-enforcement  agencies  of  the  fact: 
If  the  case  is  sufficiently  acute,  there  show 
be  a  means,  with  all  thS  proper  safeguards 
for  constitutional  rights,  whereby  treatment 
could  be  enforced— even  beyond  the  period 
of  actual  sentence,  if  necessary. 

If,  for  example,  the  facts  are  known /hat  a 
person  has  a  proven  record  as  a  sex  /eviate 
there  is  also  a  responsibility  to  see  te  it  that 
proper  authorities  are  notified  so  rfiat  they 
may  be  warned  of  a  potential  threat  to  their 
community. 

If  the  present  trend  of  fiendish  crimes  is 
to  be  reversed,  there  is  a  need  tor  a  new  at¬ 
titude  and  a  determination  to/prevent  such 
acts.  It  is  already  the  experience  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  that  perhaps  as  i/any  sex  crimes 
go  unreported  as  are  reported.  If  every  sex 
offender  knew  that  his  name  was  on  record 
this  in  and  of  itself  wo/ld  be  a  powerfu: 
deterrent.  If  every  sex  offender  knew  there 
were  ways  and  means  b/ which  he  might  gel 
corrective  treatment,  Ae  lives  of  potential 
victims  as  well  as  offenders  and  their  families 
might  be  spared.  A/person  suffering  from 
contagious  disease  id  removed  from  contacl 
with  healthy  person^  until  the  danger  is  past 
So  should  the  mentally  ill  criminal  who  en¬ 
dangers  the  safety  of  the  community  bs 
treated.  Law  enforcement,  of  coursa,  knows 
when  an  offender  is  placed  on  probation,  taul 
it  seldom  know/  when  one  is  placed  on  parole 
It  seems  to  m/6  there  is  no  valid  reason  whj 
law  enforcement  officers  should  not  knov 
when  a  potential  offender  is  released  withii 
their  jurisdiction,  just  as  health  authorities 
should  kaow  when  a  typhoid  carrier  is 
around.  /The  mere  fact  that  a  parolee  know: 
that  lav/enforcement  has  his  identity  coulc 
be  another  force  of  deterrence,  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  could  be  of  assistance  in  giving  i 
helping  hand  to  make  parole  more  workable 
This/should  be  a  cooperative  effort 

aubtless  some  of  you  already  are  think 
in/ of  reasons  why  this  program  I  have  sug 
gasted  cannot  be  done.  I  could  give  yo 
jfeht  now  a  dozen  reasons  why  it  would  b' 
.difficult — but  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  it  can 
/not  be  done  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  thi 


mentally  ill  and  the  community, 
done  if  we  work  together  and  if  you 
pool  of  ideas. 

We  complain  about  high  taxes/but  last 
year  crime  cost  every  man,  woman/  and  child 
in  these  United  States  $122,  or  a/ staggering 
estimated  total  of  $20  billion.  Perhaps  this 
figure  could  become  mote  meaningful  if  we 
realized  that  for  every  $1  spenyon  education, 
crime  cost  $1.46;  and  for  ever/ $1  which  went 
to  the  churches  of  the  Nation,  $13  went  to 
crime.  J 

If  we  could  but  divert  tee  waste  of  crime 
to  constructive  use — recruit  and  train  the 
people  so  sorely  needed  ip  every  phase  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  and  quar¬ 
antine  the  mentally  ill  criminal  until  he  is 
cured — the  -Nation  wsiuld  soon  reap  a  mar¬ 
velous  profit.  And  mere  would  be  the  added 
profit  from  a  declinfe  in  sorrow,  mental  an¬ 
guish,  and  outrigpt  physical  suffering  re¬ 
sulting  from  crime. 

The  challenge/in  crime  control  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  all  of  ruf  here  this  morning.  We  live 
with  it.  It  if  the  responsibility  of  every 
citizen,  of  course,  but  it  is  our  job — it  is  our 
basic  responsibility,  if  we  do  not  find  the 
answers — tbley  will  not  be  found.  We  must 
trovide  th/  ideas  and  the  leadership. 

nd  w/  must  work  together  in  mutual 
unaersta/ding — or  else  we  fail.  We  must  not 
fail. 
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Mr.  President,  I 
Objec- 


Mr.  KNOWLAND. 
object,  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  who  is- 
prolonging  the  discussion.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  continue  the  quorum  call. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  price  supports 
for  basic  commodities  and  milk,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  that  we  were  going  to  have 
a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  there  would  be  a 
quorum  call  when  the  conference  report 
was  ready  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  quorum  call  before  we  begin  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSOIN^  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is,  on  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  now  before  the  Senate 
represents  a  concentrated  effort  by  the 
committee  of  conference  to  agree  on  a 
bill  which  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  which 
can  be  sent  to  the  President  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  met  during  the  Easter  recess  and 
worked  long  hours.  To  use  a  colloquial¬ 
ism,  we  “sweated  blood”  over  this  con¬ 
ference  report. 

I  realize  that  the  report  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  everyone.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  fair  and  workable  report,  and  a  good 
compromise  between  the  Senate  and 
House  measures.  I  believe  it  embodies 
reasonable  and  realistic  methods  by 
which  the  sad  economic  plight  of  our 
farmers  can  be  remedied,  both  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead  and  in  the 
more  distant  future  as  well. 

I  hope  Senators  will  listen  carefully  as 
I  explain  the  provisions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  how  it  differs  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill,  and  the  reasons  for  those  differ¬ 
ences. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill  provided 
support  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  the 
1955,  1956,  and  1957  crops  of  the  basic 
commodities.  Section  301  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  by  providing  for  setting 
aside  250  million  bushels  of  corn,  and 
increasing  the  set-asides  for  wheat  and 
cotton,  would  have  resulted  in  minimum 
1956  support  levels  for  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton,  according  to  the  Department’s 
estimates,  of  84  percent,  85  percent,  and 
88  percent  of  parity,  respectively,  and 
under  the  flexible-support  formula 
would  have  continued  to  affect  the  price- 
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support  levels  of  these  commodities  in 
future  years.  The  conference  substitute 
represents  a  compromise  between  these 
2  provisions,  in  that  it  calls  for  90 -per¬ 
cent  price  support  for  the  1956  crop 
only.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
provision  of  the  conference  substitute 
does  not  affect  the  support  price  for  to¬ 
bacco,  which,  under  existing  law,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  supported  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  or  the  support  price  for  rice, 
which,  both  under  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  conference  substitute,  will 
be  subject  to  a  2-price  plan  in  1956. 

Of  primary  importance  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers,  of  course,  is  how  the  con¬ 
ference  bill  will  affect  them  pricewise  as 
compared  to  the  present  flexible  price- 
support  program.  The  announced  sup¬ 
port  prices  for  corn  and  wheat  would  be 
raised,  respectively,  from  $1.40  per  bushel 
for  corn — 81  percent  of  parity — and 
$1.81  per  bushel  for  wheat — 76  percent 
of  parity — to  $1.65  per  bushel  and  $2.27 
per  bushel,  respectively,  on  the  basis  of 
March  15  data  and  the  old  parity  for¬ 
mula.  Ninety  percent  of  old  parity  for 
cotton  and  peanuts  would  be  31.81  cents 
per  pound  and  12.3  cents  per  pound,  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  changing  the  standard  grade  for 
cotton  was  omitted  from  the  conference 
substitute,  so  that  middling  seven-eights 
inch  remains  the  standard  grade  and 
staple  for  price-support  purposes;  this 
change  will  increase  the  support  price 
for  each  grade  of  cotton  about  1.36  cents 
per  pound  above  what  it  would  be  if  the 
average  grade  and  staple  were  used  as 
the  standard,  and,  of  course,  provided 
also  it  was  based  on  the  schedule  of  pre¬ 
miums  and  discounts  used  in  1955. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  support  for  milk 
and  butterfat  at  between  80  and  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  the  use  of  a 
parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing 
milk  based  on  the  period  July  1946  to 
December  1948.  Use  of  this  parity  equiv¬ 
alent  would  have  increased  the  support 
price  for  manufacturing  milk  to  about 
$3.25  per  hundredweight.  In  lieu  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  support  price  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis  through  use  of  this  parity 
equivalent,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  for  a  specific  support  price  of 
$3.25  per  hundredweight  for  manufac¬ 
turing  milk,  and  58.6  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat  for  the  current  marketing  year 
ending  March  31,  1957.  The  price  of 
58.6  cents  for  butterfat  is  equivalent  to 
the  price  of  $3.25  for  manufacturing 
milk. 

The  conference  report  retains  the  dual 
parity  formula  provided  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  gives  the  Secretary  until 
January  31,  1957,  after  Congress  has  re¬ 
turned  next  year,  to  submit  his  recom¬ 
mendations  for  an  improved  formula. 
The  Senate  amendment  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  filing  of  this  report  during  the 
recess  of  Congress. 

The  most  difficult  problems  faced  by 
the  conferees  concerned  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  corn  and  feed  grains. 
Except  for  clarifying  changes,  the  pro¬ 
visions  with  respect  to  corn  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  the  same  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  as  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 


ment.  The  feed  grain  provisions  are 
substantially  those  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  in  general  purpose.  The  formula 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
however,  for  feed  grain  support  prices 
was  found  to  be  unworkable  when  the 
support  prices  produced  by  it  were  ex¬ 
amined.  Since  the  historical  pattern  of 
feed  grain  prices  does  not  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  corn  prices,  a  provision  basing 
all  feed  grain  prices  at  each  location  on 
corn  prices  at  such  location  results  in 
serious  maladjustment  of  the  feed  grain 
price  structure  and  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  producers  on  adjoining  farms  who, 
in  the  past,  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  similar  prices. 

Corn  is  produced  principally  in  the 
heavy  feeding  area,  while  feed  grains  are 
more  frequently  shipped  to  port  for  ex¬ 
port,  or  to  other  areas  for  feeding.  The 
conference  substitute,  therefore,  adopts 
a  formula  designed  to  bring  feed  grain 
prices  into  proper  relation  with  corn  and 
with  each  other,  and  permit  appropri¬ 
ate  adjustment  for  location  differentials. 
The  substitute  would  raise  the  support 
price  for  corn  in  the  noncommercial  area 
from  75  percent  of  the  support  level  in 
the  commercial  area  to  85  percent  of 
such  level,  and  provide  for  support  of 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  grain  sorghums  at 
5  percentage  points  of  parity  below  the 
percentage  of  parity  at  which  corn  in  the 
commercial  area  is  supported.  Thus, 
for  1956,  corn  in  the  commercial  area  will 
be  supported  at  90  percent  of  its  parity 
price,  established  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
parity  formula;  corn  outside  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  will  be  supported  at  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  support  level  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  area,  or  76.5  percent  of  parity;  and 
rye,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
will  be  supported  at  85  percent  of  their 
respective  parity  prices,  all  of  which  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  modern¬ 
ized  parity  formula.  The  feed  grain 
support  prices  computed  in  this  manner 
bear  a  fair  feed  value  relationship  to  corn 
support  prices  and  permit  appropriate 
adjustments  to  conform  to  the  historic 
price  structure.  A  savings  clause  in  the 
substitute  permits  feed  grain  producers, 
including  corn  producers  outside  the 
commercial  area,  who  do  not  comply 
with  the  additional  price-support  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  bill  to  receive  price 
support  at  the  levels  which  would  have 
prevailed  but  for  the  special  feed  grain 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

As  provided  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
corn  producers  in  the  commercial  area, 
to  qualify  for  price  support,  would  have 
to  keep  within  their  farm  base  acreages 
and,  in  addition,  devote  an  acreage  equal 
to  15  percent  of  their  farm  base  for  corn 
to  either  the  acreage  reserve  for  com  or 
the  conservation  reserve.  The  substi¬ 
tute  makes  it  clear  that  the  producer  in 
the  commercial  area  would  have  to  keep 
within  his  farm  base,  and  that  land  de¬ 
voted  to  the  acreage  reserve  would  have 
to  be  devoted  to  the  acreage  reserve  for 
corn,  to  qualify  the  producer  for  corn 
price  support. 

Like  the  Senate  amendment,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  requires  feed  grain  producers,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  feed  grain  price  sup¬ 
port,  to  devote  an  acreage  equal  to  15 
percent  of  their  feed  grain  base  acreage 
to  the  soil  bank  and  not  to  plant  more 
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than  85  percent  of  their  feed  grain  base 
acreage.  For  1956  the  feed  grain  base 
acreage  would,  as  provided  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  be  the  average  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  feed  grains  in  1953,  1954,  and 

1955.  However,  the  conference  substi¬ 
tute  includes  in  this  requirement  corn 
produced  outside  the  commercial  area 
along  with  other  feed  grains.  After  1956, 
a  national  feed-grain  base  equal  to  the 
average  acreage  for  1953,  1954,  and  1955 
would  be  apportioned  among  States, 
counties,  and  farms  in  the  same  manner 
that  wheat  acreage  allotments  are  now 
apportioned.  This  apportionment  would 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  moving 
base,  so  that  it  would  take  into  account 
shifts  in  production. 

While  the  Senate  amendment  re¬ 
quired  producers  to  devote  acreage  to 
the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  re¬ 
serve  in  order  to  qualify  for  feed-grain 
price  support,  the  Senate  amendment 
did  not  provide  for  putting  feed-grain 
acreage  into  the  acreage  reserve.  The 
conference  substitute  enlarges  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  to  include  feed-grain  acre¬ 
age;  and  any  lands  put  into  the  acreage 
reserve,  in  order  to  qualify  the  produc¬ 
ers  for  feed-grain  price  support,  would 
have  to  be  put  in  the  feed-grain  acreage 
reserve. 

The  announced  support  prices  for 
1956  are  $1.80  per  hundredweight  for 
grain  sorghums,  59  cents  per  bushel  for 
oats,  $1.16  per  bushel  for  rye,  93  cents 
per  bushel  for  barley,  and  $1.05  per 
bushel  for  corn  outside  the  commercial 
corn  area.  Based  on  parity  prices  for 
April,  the  support  prices  for  1956  under 
the  conference  report  would  be  $2.18  per 
hundredweight  for  grain  sorghums,  72 
cents  per  bushel  for  oats,  $1.41  per  bushel 
for  rye,  $1.13  per  bushel  for  barley,  and 
$1.40  per  bushel  for  corn  outside  the 
corn  commercial  area. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  a  producer  of  feed 
grains  did  not  wish  to  comply  with  the 
provision  by  which  he  would  have  to  cut 
his  base  acreage  of  feed  grains  by  15 
percent,  and  place  that  in  the  soil  bank, 
he  would  still  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
70  percent  price  supports  we  now  have, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct,  for 

1956.  We  have  included  a  savings  clause 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Does  the  conference 
report  provide  for  expecting  drought 
years  in  figuring  the  base  acreage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does  provide  for 
adjustments  in  alloting  feed  grain  base 
acreage  after  1956.  I  shall  comment 
on  that. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  specifically 
written  into  the  bill,  I  may  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Another  of  the  major  decisions  made 
by  the  conferees  was  to  make  the  soil 
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bank  voluntary.  Except  in  the  case  of 
corn  and  feed  grains,  price  support  is 
not  conditioned  upon  soil-bank  partici¬ 
pation  under  the  conference  substitute. 
This  was  a  matter  which  has  been  given 
extensive  consideration  throughout  the 
period  of  consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
administration  and  most  of  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  witnesses  before  the 
committee  favored  a  voluntary  soil  bank. 
A  mandatory  provision  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Senate  amendment  princi¬ 
pally  because  of  the  corn  and  feed-grain 
provisions,  so  that  the  conferees  would 
have  the  entire  question  before  them. 
However,  after  careful  consideration  the 
conferees  felt  that  while  the  special 
base-acreage  provisions  for  com  and 
feed  grains  made  a  mandatory  program 
appropriate  for  those  commodities,  a 
mandatory  program  was  not  suitable 
for  the  basic  commodities  already  sub¬ 
ject  to  serve  acreage  restrictions  or  to  the 
nonbasic  commodities  which  are  not 
subject  to  any  acreage  restrictions,  and 
for  which  insufficient  data  is  available. 

The  two-price  plans  for  wheat  and  rice 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment 
have  been  retained  in  the  conference 
substitute,  with  mostly  minor  changes, 
most  of  which  are  of  a  technical  nature. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  principal 
changes  made  by  the  conference  substi¬ 
tute  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Secretary  would  determine 
whether  compliance  with  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  would  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  supports  and  mar¬ 
keting  certificates — as  provided  in  the 
Senate  amendment — but  if  such  compli¬ 
ance  is  required,  the  acreage  allotments 
would  be  established  in  the  manner  now 
provided  by  law: 

Second.  The  Secretary  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  put  a  certificate  program  into 
effect  if  approved  by  producers; 

Third.  Producers  would  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  marketing  certificates  unless  they 
actually  planted  wheat; 

Fourth.  The  question  as  to  whether 
producers  desire  a  wheat-certificate  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  submitted  at  every  mar¬ 
keting  quota  referendum  until  such  a 
program  is  approved.  The  reason  for 
this  change  is  that  the  1957  referendum 
will  be  held  shortly  after  the  bill  is 
passed,  and  before  wheat  producers  have 
had  sufficient  opportunity  to  study  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  bill.  The  conferees 
did  not  want  to  delay  the  referendum  or 
deprive  producers  of  an  opportunity  to 
put  the  program  into  effect  in  1957,  but 
did  want  to  preserve  to  the  producers 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  plan 
after  they  have  been  fully  advised  of  its 
advantages. 

In  the  case  of  rice,  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  would,  first,  permit  the  1956  crop 
to  be  supported  at  more  than  55  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  since  the  world  price  at 
present  is  about  65  percent  of  parity;  and, 
second,  limit  rice  inventory  adjustment 
payments  to  the  amount  by  which  80 
percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  August 
1,  1955,  exceeds  the  1956  support  price. 
The  conferees  felt  that  this  computation 
of  adjustment  payments  represented  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  loss 
which  otherwise  would  be  suffered  by 
persons  holding  rough  rice  on  August  1, 
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1956,  as  a  result  of  the  transition  to  a 
two-price  plan.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  it  was  felt,  would  have  given  them 
a  measure  of  relief  from  a  market  loss 
which  would  have  occurred  even  if  the 
two-price  plan  were  not  put  into  oper¬ 
ation. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  limiting  price-support  loans  to 
$100,000,  acreage  reserve  payments 
to  $25,000,  and  conservation  reserve 
payments  to  $7,500,  are  omitted  from 
the  conference  substitute.  While  the 
conferees  were  sympathetic  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  objective  of  limiting  assistance  to 
those  actually  in  need  of  such  assist¬ 
ance,  these  provisions  did  not  seem  to 
be  effective  for  that  purpose,  and  ap¬ 
peared  likely  to  be  either  completely  in¬ 
effective  or,  to  the  extent  effective,  de¬ 
structive  of  the  program.  If  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  price  support  were  feasible, 
$100,000  would  probably  be  too  high. 
However,  since  the  objective  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  support  the  market  price, 
the  few  producers  who  might  be  directly 
affected  by  this  limitation  could  prob¬ 
ably  derive  practically  the  full  benefit  of 
the  support  program  in  the  market 
place.  If,  however,  the  volume  affected 
by  the  limitation  were  such  as  to  break 
the  market  price,  the  small,  producer 
who  ordinarily  does  not  have  adequate 
storage  facilities  or,  for  other  reasons, 
does  not  put  his  commodities  under  loan, 
would  probably  be  affected  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  large  producer  would 
be  affected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  to  me? 

,  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  may  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  order  be  entered:  that  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  H.  R.  12,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  debate  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  said  report  shall  be  limited 
to  3  V2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided,  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  this  time  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  soil 
bank  is  to  retire  lands  from  production, 
so  as  to  alleviate  the  surplus  and  bring 
about  better  market  conditions  for  all 


farmers.  To  the  extent  that  limitations 
on  participation  in  the  soil  bank  would 
prevent  farmers  from  putting  their  lands 
into  the  soil  bank,  the  program  would  be 
adversely  affected,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  from  it  would  be  decreased. 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  processors  to  certify  as 
to  prices  paid  farmers  in  order  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  certain  price-support  and 
surplus-removal  operations  is  omitted 
from  the  conference  substitute.  This 
provision  would  have  made  many  bene¬ 
ficial  programs  impossible  to  undertake. 
For  instance,  it  probably  would  bar  any 
surplus-removal  operation  undertaken 
to  clear  the  market  of  a  prior  year’s  pro¬ 
duction,  and  would  bar  other  price-sup¬ 
port  or  removal  operations  where  the 
processor  "has  no  way  of  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  price  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

The  conferees  also  gave  extensive  con¬ 
sideration  to  various  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  dealing  with  protec¬ 
tion  for  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  The 
conferees  were  most  diligent  in  seeking  a 
formula  which  would  protect  both  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant;  but  in  view  of 
the  many  varied  types  of  arrangements 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  frequent¬ 
ly  involving  much  more  than  the  use  of 
the  land  itself,  the  conferees  were  unable 
to  develop  a  formula  which  would  be  fair 
in  all  cases.  It  was  felt  that  the  county 
committees,  who  are  familiar  with  ar¬ 
rangements  customary  in  their  counties, 
with  some  general  guidance  from  the 
Congress  and  the  Department,  would  be 
in  the  best  position  to  determine  what 
would  be  fair  in  each  case.  The  various 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  on 
this  subject  have  therefore  been  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  single  section  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute,  under  which  arrange¬ 
ments  between  landlords  and  tenants  for 
sharing  in  soil-bank  payments  would  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  county  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  making  forfeiture  of  price-support 
benefits  a  penalty  for  violation  of  soil- 
bank  contracts  was  felt  by  the  conferees 
to  impose  a  penalty  having  little  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  offense,  since  a  contract  vio¬ 
lator  might  have  raised  no  price-sup¬ 
ported  crops  or  might  have  sold  all  of 
them  in  the  market  place.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute,  therefore,  omits  this 
penalty,  and  provides  instead  for  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  benefits  under  the  con¬ 
tract — instead  of  just  those  beginning 
with  the  year  in  which  the  violation  oc¬ 
curred — and,  in  addition,  it  provides  for 
payment  of  a  further  penalty  in  the  case 
of  grazing  or  harvesting  in  violation  of 
the  contract,  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
compensation  otherwise  payable  for  the 
year  of  violation. 

Other  changes  made  by  the  conference 
substitute  in  the  soil-bank  program  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

First.  The  substitute  would  require 
compliance  with  acreage  reduction  to  be 
checked  before  acreage-reserve  pay¬ 
ments  could  be  made.  This  would  not 
delay  acreage-reserve  payments  much 
beyond  the  planting  season,  and  con¬ 
forms  to  the  Department’s  tentative 
plans  for  administering  the  act. 
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Second.  The  substitute  imposes  dollar 
limits  on  the  acreage-reserve  program 
for  each  commodity  so  that  the  total 
amount  available  could  not  be  used  en¬ 
tirely  for  a  single  commodity.  The  limit 
for  each  commodity  was  purposely  set 
so  that  the  total  limitation  for  all  com¬ 
modities  exceeds  the  total  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  any  year  in  order  to  allow  for 
some  adjustment  between  commodities. 

Third.  The  substitute  makes  it  clear 
that  a  producer  putting  lands  devoted 
to  tame  hay  or  other  soil-conserving 
crops  in  the  conservation  reserve  would 
not  be  required  to  reduce  crop  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  balance  of  his  land. 

Fourth.  Participation  by  State  and 
county  committees  in  the  procedure  for 
terminating  conservation  reserve  con¬ 
tracts  has  been  provided  for  by  the  sub¬ 
stitute  so  that  the  producer  can  obtain 
a  hearing  in  a  familiar  forum  before 
being  required  to  resort  to  more  formal 
and  expensive  court  procedure. 

Fifth.  Under  the  substitute  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  make  allowances  for  drought 
and  other  abnormal  conditions  in  estab¬ 
lishing  yields  for  the  purposes  of  fixing 
acreage-reserve  compensation.  This 
will  make  the  program  more  attractive 
to  producers  who,  despite  adversities, 
continue  to  base  their  decisions  upon  the 
expectation  of  making  a  crop. 

Sixth.  Compliance  with  feed-grain 
base  acreages  would  be  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  acreage-reserve  payments 
for  other  commodities  or  for  conserva¬ 
tion-reserve  payments,  after  1956,  in  the 
same  manner  that  compliance  with  acre¬ 
age  allotments  are  a  condition  of  such 
payments.  Such  compliance  with  feed- 
grain  base  acreage  is  not  required  for 
1956  because  the  Department  will  not 
have  the  data  to  determine  feed-grain 
base  acreages  in  time  to  make  it  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  1956  program. 

Seventh.  The  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  prohibiting  leasing  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands  for  agricultural  purposes 
was  modified  in  accordance  with  sug¬ 
gestions  received  from  the  executive 
branch,  which  has  had  the  problem  un¬ 
der  study  for  some  time. 

Eighth.  The  substitute  permits  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  funds  to  be 
used  until  June  30,  1957  to  finance  soil 
bank  operations  instead  of  switching 
from  corporate  funds  to  appropriated 
funds  on  February  1  in  the  middle  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  permits  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  to  be  used  af¬ 
ter  June  30,  1957  to  the  extent  that 
funds  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  that 
purpose.  These  changes  will  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  program,  but  still 
preserve  the  control  of  Conress  over  the 
program  through  appropriations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  addressed 
to  me,  dated  April  5,  1956,  from  the  De¬ 
partment,  signed  by  True  D.  Morse, 
Acting  Secretary /on  this  subject,  show¬ 
ing  the  reason  why  the  conference 
agreed  to  make  the  changes  suggested 
in  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  5,  1956. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Sr., 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  X  am  writing  to 
you  as  chairman  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  on  H.  R.  12,  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  urgent  need,  for  a  further  amendment 
to  section  221  (a)  of  the  hill,  to  change 
from  February  1,  1957  to  July  1,  1957  the 
date  for  transition  from  CCC  financing  of 
the  soil-hank  program  to  appropriation  fi¬ 
nancing. 

This  section,  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
authorizes  the  financing  of  the  soil-bank 
program  from  CCC  funds  until  February  1, 
1957.  It  also  requires  the  submission  of  a 
report  prior  to  February  1,  1957  of  all  op¬ 
erations  which  will  require  the  making  of 
expenditures  prior  to  July  1,  1957,  and 
authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  including 
payments  to  CCC  for  costs  incurred  up  to 
February  1,  1957. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  such  a  report  by  February  1  nor  to  the 
principle  that  the  soil  bank  should  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  direct  appropriations  as  soon  as 
feasible,  if  that  is  the  desire  of  Congress. 
Our  original  proposal  for  permanent  CCC  fi¬ 
nancing  with  subsequent  appropriations  to 
repay  CCC — which  was  adopted  in  the 
Senate  committee  version  of  S.  3183 — was 
based  primarily  on  (1)  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  soil  bank  to  CCC  operations, 
especially  the  need  to  reduce  the  vast  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  surpluses  so  that  price  sup¬ 
port  activities  can  operate  effectively,  (2) 
the  administrative  simplification  that  would 
result  from  using  CCC  authorities,  especi¬ 
ally  at  the  local  level,  (3)  the  urgent  time 
element  in  getting  the  program  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  (4)  the  ample  precedents  for  this 
approach,  such  as  the  financing  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement,  titles  I  and 
II  of  Public  Law  480,  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  the  special  brucellosis  program, 
eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
emergency  famine  relief  to  friendly  peoples, 
emergency  feed  assistance  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  disaster  areas,  etc. 

We  understand  that  the  conferees  have  al¬ 
ready  agreed  on  an  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  use  of  CCC  funds  after  February 
1  provided  the  corporation  has  received 
funds  to  cover  such  expenditures  from  ap¬ 
propriations  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  This  provision  will  be  most  help¬ 
ful  after  the  transition  has  been  made  to 
an  appropriation  basis  by  permitting  the 
continued  use  of  CCC  authorities  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program. 

However,  we  strongly  urge  that  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  an  appropriation  basis  be  made  on 
July  1,  1957 — the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal 
year — rather  than  on  February  1.  As  you 
know,  the  time  element  is  extremely  critical. 
If  the  Soil  Bank  is  to  be  implemented  in 
time  to  have  any  material  effect  on  the 
planting  of  the  1956  crops,  it  must  be  gotten 
under  way  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
immediately  upon  passage  of  the  basic  legis¬ 
lation.  However,  if  the  immediate  fund 
availability  is  limited  to  February  1,  it  would 
cast  doubt  upon  the  availability  of  funds  to 
fulfill  commitments  and  furthermore  could 
have  the  effect  of  suspending  payments  and 
administrative  operations  unless  an  appro¬ 
priation  were  actually  passed  by  February  1. 
It  seems  extremely  doubtful  that  Congress 
would  be  able  to  review  the  report  of  opera¬ 
tions,  examine  a  budget  estimate,  and  actu¬ 
ally  pass  an  appropriation  during  the  month 
of  January  1957,  especially  if  the  usual 
amount  of  time  is  required  to  organize  com¬ 
mittees  and  otherwise  make  the  necessary 
Internal  arrangements  for  the  operations  of 
a  new  Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  it  imperative 
to  change  the  transition  date  to  July  1, 
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1957.  On  this  basis  the  appropriation  esti¬ 
mate  can  be  handled  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  without  the 
disruptive  effects  of  shifting  the  basis  of 
financing  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  avoiding  the  risks  of  suspending  the 
program  pending  the  approval  of  an  appro¬ 
priation  almost  immediately  upon  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  new  Congress. 

We  are  furnishing  sufficient  copies  of  this 
letter  for  your  use  in  advising  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conference  regarding  the  need 
for  this  change.  Your  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  matter  will  be  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  and  will  assist  greatly  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Soil  Bank  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ninth,  State  game 
and  fish  agencies  and  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service  are  specifically  included 
among  the  agencies  to  be  utilized,  and 
capability  surveys  as  developed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  are  specifically 
included  among  the  land  use  capability 
data  to  be  utilized. 

Tenth.  The  substitute  specifies  the 
date,  March  15,  as  the  date  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  report  on  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  program  for  the  preceding 
year  shall  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

One  paragraph  in  the  statement  of 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  may 
need  a  word  of  clarification.  The  para¬ 
graph  on  “Tree  Seedlings”  should  not 
be  taken  as  showing  any  intention  to 
exclude  State  nurseries  from  participa¬ 
tion  as  fully  as  private  nurseries  in  sup¬ 
plying  seedlings  for  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

The  surplus  disposal  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment  contained  several 
provisions  relating  to  cotton.  The  pro¬ 
vision  directing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  encourage  sales  for  ex¬ 
port  to  reestablish  and  maintain  the 
fair  historical  share  of  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  for  United  States  cotton  was  omitted 
from  the  conference  substitute  because 
the  corporation  already  has  adequate 
authority  to  sell  cotton  for  export,  and 
should  do  so.  The  conferees  were  in 
agreement  that  this  cotton  should  be 
sold,  but  were  not  in  agreement  that  this 
provision  was  the  proper  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  disposition.  The  disposition 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
should  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner  that  will  encourage  continued  sales 
for  export  and  discourage  foreign  pur¬ 
chasers  from  withholding  their  pur¬ 
chases  in  anticipation  of  occasional  sale 
programs. 

Section  303  of  the  conference  substi¬ 
tute  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
to  limit  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  such 
agreements.  This  provision  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  substitute  in  the  light  of 
a  possible  agreement  being  negotiated 
with  Japan  on  cotton  textiles,  although 
it  is  applicable  to  all  countries,  and  all 
agricultural  commodities  and  their 
products. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
include  cotton  of  l1^  inches  and  longer 
staple  length  in  the  import  quota  appli¬ 
cable  to  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of 
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1  yB  inches  or  longer,  but  requires  admin 
istration  of  the  quota  in  a  manner  that 
will  permit  the  importation  of  l11/i« 
inches  and  longer  cotton  to  conform  to 
normal  requirements  for  such  cotton. 
The  overall  quota  is  95,000  bales,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  16,000  bales  of  UMe-inch 
or  longer  cotton  came  in  ex  quota  in 
1955.  In  the  future  the  l^/ie-inch  cot¬ 
ton  will  be  required  to  come  in  within  the 
95,000-bale  limitation. 

The  Senate  provision  requiring  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  en¬ 
courage  the  sale  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  has  been  confined  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  to  the  quantity  of  such 
cotton  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  on  hand,  since  there  is  no 
desire  to  require  it  to  purchase  cotton 
for  export. 

Other  provisions  of  the  conference 
substitute  dealing  with  surplus  disposal 
would : 

First.  Require  food  stamp  and  food 
stockpiling  programs  to  be  included  along 
with  the  surplus  disposal  program  re¬ 
quired  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary ; 

Second.  Clarify  the  ocean  freight  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Senate  amendment; 

Third.  Make  the  commission  concerned 
with  the  industrial  use  of  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  a  bipartisan  commission ; 

Fourth.  Limit  the  amount  of  the  sup¬ 
plemental  section  32  funds  which  might 
be  devoted  to  any  one  commodity  to  50 
percent  of  the  $500  million  authorized; 
and 

Fifth.  Limit  the  penal  institution  do¬ 
nation  provision  to  donation  of  food  com¬ 
modities,  but  permit  donations  to  be 
made  to  State  corrective  institutions  for 
minors. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  May  commodities  be 
donated  to  penitentiaries? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  That  provi¬ 
sion  has  not  been  changed,  except  to 
limit  the  donations  to  food.  I  am  sure 
that  is  what  the  Senator  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Am  I  correct  in  under¬ 
standing  that  donations  to  Federal  peni¬ 
tentiaries  can  be  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  only  change  we  made  was  to 
add  State  correctional  institutions  for 
minors  to  the  amendment  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
had  inserted  in  the  bill. 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  exempting  wheat  produced  for 
feed,  food,  or  seed  on  the  farm  where 
grown  from  marketing  penalties  is 
omitted.  The  wheat  quota  law  permits 
any  producer  to  grow  15  acres  of  wheat 
without  penalty.  This  very  liberal  ex¬ 
emption,  which  is  not  contained  in  the 
marketing  quota  provisions  for  any  other 
commodity,  has  contributed  heavily  to 
excess  wheat  production,  and  the  con¬ 
ferees  felt  that  the  still  more  generous 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  was 
unnecessary  and  might  contribute  seri¬ 
ously  to  the  wheat  surplus  situation. 

Other  changes  in  the  marketing  quota 
and  acreage  allotment  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  made  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  would; 


First.  Permit  the  Secretary  to  appor¬ 
tion  among  small  cotton  farms  in  any 
State  in  1956  an  acreage  equal  to  the 
acreage  allotted  in  such  State  which  he 
estimates  will  not  be  planted,  put  in  the 
soil  bank,  or  considered  as  planted. 
Since  it  is  contemplated  that  very  few 
cotton  farmers  will  underplant  their  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  without  taking  advantage 
of  the  acreage  reserve  program,  it  is 
expected  that  the  acreage  which  might 
be  apportioned  under  this  section  would 
be  a  very  small  acreage.  This  provision 
of  the  conference  substitute  supplements 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
providing  additional  acreage  for  small 
cotton  farms,  effective  in  1957  and  1958; 

Second.  The  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  for  additional  peanut  acre¬ 
age  allotments  in  certain  cases  in  States 
where  the  acreage  devoted  to  Virginia 
or  Valencia  type  peanuts  is  less  than 
10,000  acres  is  omitted  from  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute.  This  provision 
would  have  given  preferential  treatment 
to  the  States  covered  by  it.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  the  authority  to  increase  allot¬ 
ments  for  types  of  peanuts  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  and  has  exercised  this  authority  this 
year.  However,  this  authority  provides 
for  the  apportionment  of  any  increase 
among  all  States  producing  the  types 
needed. 

Section  602  of  the  Senate  amendment 
providing  for  forest  products  price  re¬ 
porting  and  research  is  omitted  from  the 
conference  substitute,  since  there  was 
considerable  objection  to  it  and  further 
consideration  of  it  appears  desirable  be¬ 
fore  adoption. 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  for  a  survey  of  existing  meat-grad¬ 
ing  systems  was  omitted  since  the  De¬ 
partment  has  ample  authority  to  make 
such  a  survey.  Objections  were  raised 
to  the  provision  and  since  it  was  not 
studied  in  committee,  further  consider¬ 
ation  appears  desirable  if  it  is  to  be 
enacted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  take  me  10 
more  minutes  to  conclude  my  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  10 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  bill  agreed  to  in  conference 
and  which  I  have  explained,  is  not  per¬ 
fection.  It  is,  however,  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  by  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  after  2  long  weeks  of  discussions 
with  the  House  managers. 

I  wish  to  say  this,  Mr.  President;  the 
conference  bill  is  workable.  Aside  from 
our  own  experts  and  those  from  the 
House,  we  had  many  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  help  us  write  a 
bill  that  was  administratively  feasible. 
It  is  designed  to  bring  immediate  relief 
to  our  farmers  and,  I  fervently  believe, 
it  will  halt  the  drastic  decline  in  farm  in¬ 
come  without  further  aggravating  our 
surpluses. 

Now,  we  have  heard  that  the  White 
House  is  dissatisfied  with  this  bill.  That 


may  or  may  not  be  true.  I  know  that  in 
his  press  conference  of  April  4,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  set  up  as  his  main 
criteria  for  a  farm  bill,  one  designed  to 
do  two  things;  help  our  farmers  over  the 
“long  term,”  as  he  put  it,  and,  second, 
“help  them  now.” 

These  two  tests  are  amply  met  by  the 
conference  bill. 

For  the  “long  term,”  to  use  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  words,  we  have  provided  a  soil 
bank,  one  which  is  designed  to  reduce 
plantings  on  allotted  acres  and  culti¬ 
vated  acres,  as  well.  Unplanted  acres 
wil  create  a  scarcity.  The  soil-bank  pro¬ 
visions  as  embodied  in  the  conference  bill 
are  almost  identical  with  those  proposed 
by  the  President.  We  have  vested  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  broad  and 
ample  authority  to  make  the  soil  bank 
work.  He  has  sufficient  leeway  to  do  so; 
his  discretion  is  extremely  flexible  so  as 
to  permit  him  to  adjust  requirements  and 
participation  to  meet  changing  condi¬ 
tions,  as  he  determines  them. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  but  an 
idle  gesture  for  us  to  expect  the  soil 
bank  to  help  farmers  adequately  this 
year.  It  is  well  into  the  spring;  farmers 
have  planted  much  of  their  lands.  As 
President  Eisenhower  declared  in  his 
April  4  press  conference: 

Now,  the  soil-bank  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  we  originally  thought  would 
help  a  great  deal  this  year  probably  can’t 
because  it  is  getting  too  late. 

That  was  the  President’s  opinion  as  of 
April  4;  it  is  now  later,  and  it  may  be¬ 
come  much  later,  depending  on  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  today.  The  prospects  of  the 
soil  bank  providing  any  effective  income 
relief  for  farmers  this  year  is  so  remote 
as  to  be  only  a  cherished  hope  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  the  plan. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  choice 
is  clear.  Either  we  can  wait  another 
year  to  give  our  farmers  much-needed 
relief,  by  depending  upon  the  soil  bank 
to  do  the  job,  or  we  can  approve  a  meth¬ 
od  by  which  plummetting  farm  income 
can  be  arrested  and  sustantially  raised 
this  year,  by  voting  for  the  pending  con¬ 
ference  report. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can,  in  good  con¬ 
science,  afford  to  wait  another  year.  Be¬ 
sides  owing  a  duty  to  our  farmers  to 
see  that  they  are  not  driven  off  their 
lands,  we  also  must  face  the  fact  that 
another  year  of  disastrously-low  farm 
income  will  threaten  our  whole  economy, 
aside  from  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  to  bring  about  this 
much-needed  assistance  this  year,  we 
have  provided  in  the  bill  for  90  percent 
of  parity  price  supports  for  1956.  We 
have  voted  to  raise  support  levels  for  the 
basics  to  90  percent  of  parity  to  tide  our 
farmers  over  until  such  time  as  the  soil 
bank,  according  to  the  President’s  own 
estimate,  will  take  full  effect.  Frankly, 
I  doubt  that  the  soil  bank  will  show  any 
appreciable  results  until  the  middle  of 
1957,  but  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the 
President’s  wishes  and  accept  his  prog¬ 
nosis  in  order  to  get  a  bill  enacted  which 
will  pump  life  back  into  our  farm  econ¬ 
omy  now. 

Let  us  face  facts,  Mr.  President. 
Ninety  percent  of  parity  price  supports 
for  1956  are  not  going  to  increase  pro- 
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duction.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Benson,  and 
his  followers,  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  1-year,  1-shot,  emergency,  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  supports  in  this  bill  and 
the  soil  bank.  Here  is  why: 

First,  by  the  President’s  own  admis¬ 
sion,  the  soil  bank  cannot  be  effective  in 
1956.  Therefore,  as  to  1956,  there  can 
be  no  conflict  between  90  percent  of 
parity  and  the  soil  bank. 

Second — and  this  is  most  important— 
90  percent  of  parity  price  supports  for 
1956  will  not  and  cannot  bring  about 
any  increase  in  production  of  the  basic 
commodities. 

Every  basic  commodity  to  which  the 
90  percent  of  parity  price  supports  apply 
are  under  tight  acreage  allotments.  By 
the  President’s  own  admission,  much  of 
these  allotments  have  been  and  are  now 
being  planted.  Thus,  since  the  higher 
support  levels  in  the  conference  bill  can¬ 
not  increase  acreage,  they  cannot  con¬ 
ceivably  increase  production. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
our  present  surpluses  are  the  fault  of 
90  percent  of  parity  price  supports.  I  re¬ 
iterate  most  emphatically  that  they  are 
not;  these  surpluses  exist  because  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  because  our 
Government,  called  upon  farmers  to 
achieve  all-out  production  during  the 
Korean  war.  Can  the  farmers  be  blamed 
for  that,  Mr.  President? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  number  of  clip¬ 
pings  on  the  subject  which  might  be 
of  interest  at  this  time.  For  example, 
here  is  one  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  28,  1950,  which  bears  the  cap¬ 
tion  “Brannan  Warns  Farmers — They 
Must  Produce  or  Face  Further  Con¬ 
trols,  he  says.”  Here  is  another  from 
the  October  4,  1950  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  “Farm  Crop 
Switch:  Federal  Planners  Do  About 
Face — Will  Ask  Bigger  Output  in  1951 — 
All  Curbs  Off  for  Next  Year  on^  Cotton 
Planting — Talk  of  More  Rice,  Corn, 
Meat — Wheat  Goal  Is  Also  Lifted.” 

Here  is  another,  Mr.  President,  from 
the  March  20,  1951  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times.  It  is  headed  “1951  Crops 
May  Fall  Short  of  United  States  Needs — 
Outlook  Is  Most  Disturbing  In  Corn, 
With  Plantings  Seen  5  Percent  Below 
Acreage  Goals.” 

Here  is  an  article  taken  from  News¬ 
week  of  October  16,  1950,  entitled  “Cot¬ 
ton  Shortage.”  It  states,  in  part,  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  de¬ 
cided  last  week  that  “there  would  be  no 
controls  of  any  kind  on  next  year’s  plant¬ 
ing.  Farmers  were  asked  to  aid  at  a  total 
output  of  16  million  bales.” 

Now,  later,  Mr.  President — just  this 
week,  as  a  matter  of  fact — the  magazine 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  noted  that 
the  1953  crop  of  supported  commodities 
had  not  been  controlled,  and  that,  as  a 
result,  the  surpluses  shot  skyhigh. 

Whoever  may  be  to  blame  for  this  sit¬ 
uation,  whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican,  there  is  one  thing  certain: 
Our  farmers  were  not  to  blame  nor  can 
anyone  blame  it  on  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  for  the  basics. 

The  blame  rests  upon  those  planners 
who  declined  to  impose  controls  on  the 
1953  crop.  The  Democrats  were  in  office 
in  1952,  Mr.  President;  it  was  up  to  the 


Democratic  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Brannan,  to  determine  if  controls  were 
to  be  imposed.  That  determination,  it 
must  be  noted,  had  to  be  made  at  not 
later  than  the  dates  set  opposite  the  fol¬ 
lowing  commodities:  Cotton,  October  15; 
corn,  November  15;  wheat,  July  1;  rice, 
December  31. 

Thus,  the  issue  of  controls  or  no  con¬ 
trols  had  to  be  decided  during  the  year 
1952,  as  to  whether  the  1953  crop  would 
be  controlled.  Let  me  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  war  in  Korea  was  still  in 
progress  at  that  time.  The  truce  was  not 
signed  until  July  1953.  Hence,  during 
1952,  at  the  time  when  the  issue  of  con¬ 
trols  or  no  controls  for  the  1953  crop 
had  to  be  decided,  it  was  not  known 
whether  war  and  defense  demands  for 
farm  commodities  would  slacken,  or 
whether  they  would  actually  increase. 
Should  a  $ruce  agreement  not  have  been 
achieved — and  in  1952  the  Communists 
were  still  bargaining,  haggling,  and,  I 
might  note,  threatening  an  expanded 
conflict — the  prospect  of  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  overnight  demand  for  farm  com¬ 
modities  was  a  distinct  probability. 
Thus,  in  1952,  when  the  Secretary  had  to 
decide  whether  to  impose  controls,  he 
took  the  prudent  course.  He  determined 
that  it  would  be  better  to  chance  the 
prospect  of  future  surpluses,  than  to  run 
the  risk  that  full-scale  fighting  might 
break  out  again  and  find  our  country 
without  the  food  and  fiber  necessary  to 
prosecute  the  conflict  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Brannan  warned  this  would  be  his 
course  in  1950,  and  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  I  assume,  in  1952.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  quotes  former  Secretary 
Brannan  to  this  effect,  in  August  of  1950, 
shortly  after  the  Korean  war  broke  out, 
under  the  headline,  “Bumper  Crop  Goal 
of  Brannan  Again.” 

Secretary  Brannan  stated: 

I  would  rather  be  guilty  of  building  up  a 
huge  surplus  of  agricultural  products  than 
to  be  blamed  for  a  shortage  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  have  said  that  repeatedly:  I  am 
stronger  than  ever  of  that  view  now,  in  view 
of  the  critical  world  situation. 

Mr.  President,  can  any  man  honestly 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
wrong.  “Be  prepared”  is  a  motto  wisely 
adopted  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
It  is  a  motto  founded  on  wisdom.  It  is 
the  keystone  of  our  present  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  the  only  prudent  thing  the 
Secretary  could  do  in  1952,  when  the 
truce  talks  were  foundering  and  the  de¬ 
cision  on  controls  had  to  be  made,  was 
to  plan  for  the  worst,  and  hope  that  the 
best  would  happen.  That  is  precisely 
what  he  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  additional  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  can 
90  percent  of  parity  be  blamed  for  this? 
Most  emphatically  not.  The  cry  of  our 
Government  was  for  more  production, 
more  food  and  .fiber:  “Food  and  fiber 
will  win  the  war,”  they  were  told. 

Without  controls,  these  farmers  pro¬ 
duced.  Acting  at  the  behest  of  their 
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Government,  they  coaxed  from  their 
lands  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
which,  had  the  truce  in  Korea  not  been 
signed,  could  have  well  meant  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  survival  or  annihila¬ 
tion  of  American  troops  battling  on  that 
bloody  peninsula. 

Now,  however,  we  are  being  told  that 
our  farmers,  in  effect,  should  be  “pun¬ 
ished”  for  overproducing.  We  are  being 
told  that  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup¬ 
ports  are  to  blame  for  our  surpluses. 

If  ever  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
beep  guilty  of  politicalizing  our  agri¬ 
culture,  and  misrepresenting  the  facts  to 
our  people,  then  the  man  who  now  holds 
that  office  should  bear  that  guilt. 

Besides  his  untrue  prognostications  as 
to  what  future  years  would  bring — his 
optimistic  predictions  as  to  what  1953, 
1954,  and  1955  would  bring  in  the  way 
of  increased  farm  income — Secretary 
Benson  has  not  proved  himself  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  administration  of  the  farm 
program  which  was  the  law  of  the  land 
at  the  time  he  assumed  his  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
repudiate  this  relentless  politicalizing  of 
our  farmers’  serious  plight.  I  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  conference  bill  meets  the 
President’s  criteria  laid  down  in  his  April 
4  press  conference.  I  state  to  my  col¬ 
leagues,  in  all  good  faith,  that  the  con¬ 
ference  has  done  its  level  best;  we  have 
written  a  compromise  bill  which,  if  ad¬ 
ministered  properly,  will  be  of  substantial 
and  immediate  assistance  to  our  farmers. 

I  shall  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  is 
not  a  rubber  stamp  of  what  Secretary 
Benson,  in  his  doubtful  agricultural  wis¬ 
dom,  has  determined  to  be  best  for  the 
farmers.  It  is  nevertheless  a  bill  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
conference  committee,  comes  as  close  as 
is  practically  possible  toward  assuring 
our  farmers  of  relief,  both  immediate 
and  long-range.  It  is  a  bill  the  President 
can  and  should  sign,  and  I  believe  he 
knows  so.  The  fallacious  cry  raised  from 
the  panelled  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  effect  that  90  percent 
of  parity,  as  written  into  this  bill,  will  in¬ 
crease  production  is  pure  unadulterated 
buncombe. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  conference  bill  must  be 
adopted  if  our  farmers  are  to  avoid  the 
unhappy  fate  of  economic  strangulation 
in  an  economy  which  is  bursting  at  the 
seams  in  other  respects.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  a  reasonable,  realistic  man — and 
I  believe  he  is — then  he  will  sign  this 
bill. 

When  he  signs  it,  then  his  next  official 
act  should  be  to  obtain  the  services  of 
one  who  will  administer  the  bill  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  will  of  the  Congress.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Benson  has 
disqualified  himself  from  administering 
this  program,  inasmuch  as  he  declared, 
only  brief  hours  after  the  conferees  came 
into  agreement,  that  their  report  was 
unacceptable  to  him.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Benson,  except  a 
continuation  of  the  present  program 
which  has  spelled  disaster  to  many 
farmers. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  needs  an  administrator  who  is  in 
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harmony  with  a  price-support  program; 
the  farmers  of  our  Nation  who  have  seen 
their  income  shrink  by  more  than  $3 
billion  since  1952,  who  have  watched  the 
parity  ratio  plummet  from  100  in  1952 
to  80  as  of  January  of  1956,  deserve  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  program  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  a  sympathetic  manner. 

The  conference  bill  offers  our  farmers 
hope  for  increased  income  in  1956.  It 
provides  our  President  with  a  soil-bank 
program  of  his  own  choosing,  which  he 
says  can  be  made  effective  in  1957,  since 
it  is  a  little  late  for  it  to  become  fully 
effective  this  year.  It  in  no  way,  form, 
or  manner  involves  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction,  since  acreage  allotments  have 
already  been  fixed  and  would  remain 
unchanged  under  this  bill.  Only  in¬ 
come,  stimulated  by  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  on  heavily  curtailed  pro¬ 
duction,  would  rise. 

If  this  program  is  administered  wisely 
and  sympathetically,  I  think  it  can  bring 
our  farmers  much  relief  this  year,  much 
more  relief  next  year,  and  perhaps  a  re¬ 
turn  to  full  economic  vigor  in  subsequent 
years.  If  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Secretary  who  has  already  passed  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it  and  found  it  unacceptable, 
then  it  can  only  bring  more  of  the  same 
economic  disaster  which  has  already 
been  visited  upon  our  farmers  in  such 
abundance. 

This  bill  must  go  to  the  White  House, 
Mr.  President;  it  must  be  signed  into 
law.  It  must  be  made  operative  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  the  very  least 
our  farmers  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  clippings  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clippings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  28, 
1950] 

Brannan  Warns  Farmers  They  Mtjst  Pro¬ 
duce  or  Face  Further  Controls,  He  Says 
Denver,  October  27.— Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Charles  F.  Brannan  put  this  issue  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  farmer  here  tonight:  Produce 
or  face  further  controls. 

"We  need  more  meat,  wool,  and  feed 
grains,”  Mr.  Brannan  said  soon  after  arriv¬ 
ing  in  his  home  State  to  help  carry  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaign,  ‘‘and  the  best  way  for 
farmers  to  avoid  controls  in  time  of  need  is  to 
produce  fully  those  items  we  require.” 

He  admitted  that  our  food  reserves  are  not 
sufficient  to  feed  all  the  world.  The  said, 
“we  must  give  to  countries  such  as  Korea, 
the  know-how  to  eventually  produce  their 
own  food  as  well  as  temporary  supplies.” 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October 
4,  1950] 

Farm  Crop  Switch:  Federal  Planners  Do 
About-Face — Will  Ask  Bigger  Output  in 
1951 — All  Curbs  Off  for  Next  Year  on 
Cotton  Planting — Talk  of  More  Rice, 
Corn,  Meat — Wheat  Goal  Is  Also  Lifted 
(By  Kenneth  Scheibel) 
Washington. — “About  face”  is  the  order  of 
the  day  at  the  Agriculture  Department. 

After  2  years  of  trying  to  reduce  crops — in 
a  vain  effort  to  stave  off  mounting  surpluses 
of  everything  from  wheat  and  butter  to  tung 
nuts — the  Agriculture  Department  will  give 
farmers  new,  higher  crop  goals  to  aim  at 
in  1951. 


The  trend  was  spotlighted  yesterday  when 
the  Agriculture  Department  dropped  all 
curbs  on  cotton  production  in  1951. 

Final  figures  won’t  come  out  until  next 
month  when  Agriculture  Department  officials 
hold  their  annual  National  Farm  Outlook 
Conference,  at  which  they  tell  State  and 
local  farm  leaders  what’s  what  in  the  farm 
world  for  the  coming  year.  But  right  now 
they’re  aiming  at  a  10-percent  boost  for  most 
crops,  while  goals  for  some,  like  cotton,  are 
being  hiked  as  much  as  50  percent  or  more 
over  this  year’s  output. 

MORE  ACREAGE 

The  switch  will  mean  a  drastic  easing  in 
the  rigid  acreage  restrictions  which  were 
slapped  on  basic  crops  this  year.  In  some 
cases,  like  cotton,  the  curbs  will  be  dropped 
entirely.  Meantime,  farm  planners  are  talk¬ 
ing  of  boosting  acreage  allotments  on  rice  and 
corn,  to  get  more  production.  Greater  wheat 
output  next  year  has  already  been  ordered  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Brannon,  who  ruled 
out  previous  plans  to  trim  planting. 

Why  the  reversal?  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesmen  give  a  variety  of  answers: 
Larger  crops  are  needed  because  ,  of  the 
stepped-up  military  mobilization.  They’re 
needed  to  help  hold  down  prices  of  food  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ever-increasing 
population — say  the  planners. 

GOALS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

Here’s  the  Agriculture  Department’s  1951 
goal  for  each  of  the  major  crops: 

Wheat:  Next  year  Secretary  Brannan  wants 
farmers  to  produce  about  150  million  more 
bushels  of  wheat  than  this  year.  That  would 
mean  about  10  billion  extra  loaves  of  bread. 
He’s  asking  for  a  wheat  crop  of  1,150,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  a  little  more  than 
1  billion  bushels  turned  out  this  year. 

Before  the  Korean  war  broke,  Mr.  Brannan 
planned  to  cut  next  year’s  wheat  acreage  to 
between  60  million  and  65  million  acres. 
Now  he’s  asking  for  72,800,000  acres. 

The  1951  goal,  plus  417  million  bushels 
carried  over  from  this  year,  would  cover  esti¬ 
mated  exports  and  military  needs  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  safe  reserve  margin,  Mr.  Brannan  says. 
Some  private  grain  men  say  it  may  mean  a 
burdensome  surplus.  The  average  support 
rate  for  1951  wheat  has  been  set  at  $1.99  a 
bushel,  compared  with  $1.95  this  year. 

Cotton:  In  dropping  all  curbs  ,on  cotton 
output  next  year,  Mr.  Brannan  urged  grow¬ 
ers  to  produce  16  million  bales  of  the  white 
fiber.  That  would  be  60  percent  more  than 
this  year’s  low  crop  which  was  badly  hit  by 
insect  damage.  It’s  indicated  at  around 
9,982,000  bales.  This  crop,  plus  present 
carryover  supplies,  aren’t  considered  enough 
to  meet  United  States  civilian  and  military 
needs,  exports  and  reserves.  On  the  basis  of 
past  average  yields,  farmers  will  have  to  sow 
25  million  to  30  million  acres  for  1951  if 
they’re  to  produce  the  16  million  bales  Mr. 
Brannan  wants.  They  planted  20  million 
acres  this  year. 

Agriculture  Department  budget  watchers 
have  their  fingers  crossed  about  the  whole 
scheme.  Helter-skelter  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  next  year  could  ruin  currently  high 
prices.  Committed  now  to  support  cotton 
prices  at  a  high  level  in  1951,  Uncle  Sam 
might  wind  up  owning  millions  of  bales. 

MORE  CORN 

Corn :  Agriculture  Department  officials 
would  like  farmers  to  plant  90  million  acres 
of  corn  next  year,  compared  to  this  year’s 
84  million  acres.  This  should  produce  a 
little  more  than  3,200  million  bushels  of 
the  grain,  against  this  year’s  crop  of  3,162 
million  bushels. 

Corn  production  has  to  remain  high,  the 
planners  say,  as  protection  against  a  run¬ 
away  in  the  price  of  meat.  The  country’s 
supply  of  pork  chops  and  sirloin  steaks  de¬ 
pends  on  the  supply  of  corn  for  feed,  the 
experts  add. 


Figures  for  the  corn  crop  are  still  ten¬ 
tative,  and  there’s  a  good  chance  they’ll  be 
hiked  even  further.  Mr.  Brannan’s  cohorts 
are  trying  to  come  up  with  a  goal  that  will 
sidestep  the  possibility  of  a  glutted  market 
and  still  give  them  enough  grain  to  keep 
consumer  prices  of  livestock,  poultry,  and 
dairy  foods  from  climbing. 

NOT  ENOUGH  TO  GO  ROUND 

Meat:  This  energy  food  is  one  both  the 
housewife  and  Federal  food  experts  would 
like  to  see  more  of.  “With  lots  of  money  in 
the  public’s  pocketbooks,  and  with  a  growing 
military  program,  there  just  isn’t  enough  to 
go  around,”  say  the  experts.  “The  public  is 
buying  even  the  highest-priced  cuts  as  fast 
as  it  can  get  its  hands  on  them.” 

Farm  planners  would  like  to  see  steak  and 
chop  production  hiked  sharply.  This  year 
beef  production  has  amounted  to  about  63 
pounds  per  person.  In  1951,  they  want  to  see 
output  boosted  to  65  or  66  pounds  per  per¬ 
son. 

Last  year  pork  production  was  about  67.6 
pounds  per  person.  This  year  it’s  expected 
to  average  about  70  pounds.  And  the  ex¬ 
perts  are  asking  farmers  to  aim  at  produc¬ 
tion  of  between  73  and  75  pounds  of  pork 
per  person  in  1951. 

About  8.7  pounds  of  veal  went  to  each 
meat  eater  in  1949,  compared  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  8  pounds  this  year.  Experts  are  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  1951  production  figure  of  9  pounds 
of  veal  per  person. 

A  BLUE  NOTE 

One  blue  note  in  the  meat  picture  is  lamb. 
Prospects  for  increasing  the  amount  of  super- 
costly  lamb  chops  are  not  so  good. 

Since  1942,  United  States  sheep  flocks  have 
shrunk  50  percent  and  experts  say  the  down¬ 
trend  will  probably  continue.  Farmers  find 
easier  and  more  lucrative  ways  of  making 
a  living  than  growing  sheep.  In  1949,  there 
were  only  4.1  pounds  of  lamb  for  each  of 
us.  There  will  be  about  3.9  pounds  this 
year,  and  a  shade  less  next  year,  officials 
say. 

Poultry:  The  experts  are  calling  for  a 
little  more  turkey  and  chicken  on  dining¬ 
room  tables  next  year.  This  year  poultry  is 
being  eaten  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  29.3 
pounds  per  person.  Next  year,  the  predic¬ 
tion  is  for  30  pounds. 

Fruit:  Increased  fruit  production  in  1951 
is  a  must,  say  the  Agriculture  Department 
pundits.  The  short  crops  this  year,  espe¬ 
cially  of  peaches,  pears,  and  citrus  fruit, 
brought  supplies  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1943.  With  attractive  prices  in  the  offing, 
growers  are  expected  to  have  bigger  crops 
next  year,  unless  they  run  into  bad  weather 
and  plant  diseases  as  they  did  this  year. 

Lifting  of  all  Government  curbs  on  United 
States  cotton  production  in  1951  was  expect¬ 
ed  by  cotton  merchants  who  anticipate  a 
dangerously  low  supply  of  the  staple  by  next 
spring. 

The  Government  slashed  cotton  acreage 
this  year  to  reduce  expected  surpluses  but 
prospects  for  a  surplus  vanished  when  the 
Korean  war  greatly  increased  demand  for 
cotton  goods.  At  the  same,  time  the  boll 
weevil  for  the  second  successive  year  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  heavy  toll  of  the  crop. 

As  a  result  dealers  feel  the  1950  cotton 
crop  will  shrink  to  around  9  million  bales 
compared  with  the  big  1949  production  of 
16,128,000  bales.  A  9  million  bale  crop  would 
not  even  cover  domestic  consumption,  cur¬ 
rently  running  at  a  rate  of  better  than  10 
million  bales  a  year. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  a  big  crop  next 
year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  limit  the  volume  of  cotton  exports 
to  assure  supplies  for  the  domestic  textile 
mills  next  year  until  the  new  crop  starts 
moving  in  the  second  half  of  1951. 

Dealers  estimate  that  if  no  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  distribution  of  cotton,  the 
carryover  stock  on  August  1  next  year  could 
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be  under  1  million  bales.  The  carryover  on 
August  1  (start  of  the  crop  season)  this  year 
was  6,700,000  bales. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  20,  1951] 

1951  Crops  May  Fall  Short  of  United  States 
Needs — Outlook  Is  Most  Disturbing  in 
Corn,  With  Plantings  Seen  5  Percent 
Below  Acreage  Goals — Wheat  Proves  Ex¬ 
ception — Agriculture  Department  Says 
Fears  of  Labor  Shortage  Balked  Expan¬ 
sion  Plans 

Washington,  March  19. — A  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  indicated  today  that  this 
year’s  production  of  vital  food  and  livestock 
feed  crops  may  fall  considerably  short  of  the 
Nation’s  expanding  needs  under  the  defense 
program. 

The  outlook  was  most  disturbing  in  the 
case  of  corn — the  major  raw  material  for 
production  of  meat,  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  are  the  foods  most  in  demand 
and  bringing  the  highest  prices  at  retail 
stores. 

The  Department  said  fears  of  a  shortage 
of  labor  at  harvesting  time  and  a  reluctance 
to  plow  up  lands  which  have  been  taken  out 
of  cultivation  and  put  into  grass  in  recent 
years  appears  to  be  holding  down  plans  for 
crop  expansion. 

In  the  case  of  corn,  the  department  had 
urged  plantings  of  at  least  90  million  acres 
compared  with  84,370,000  planted  last  year. 
Today’s  report — based  upon  farmers’  plans 
as  of  March  1 — showed  a  prospective  acreage 
of  only  85,694,000. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CORN 

At  relatively  high  average  yields  per  acre, 
such  plantings  would  produce  a  corn  crop  of 
only  3,050,000,000  bushels.  The  Department 
has  said  that  at  least  3,590,000,000  bushels 
will  be  needed  to  maintain  current  levels  of 
meat,  dairy  and  poultry  production. 

Reserve  supplies  of  corn  are  dwindling 
under  a  rapidly  increasing  livestock  feeding 
program,  and  consequently  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  make  up  the  possible  deficit 
in  this  year’s  crop. 

[From  Newsweek  of  October  16,  1950] 
Cotton  Shortage 

King  Cotton  last  week  was  in  a  parlous 
state — from  an  overdose  of  planning.  The  . 
patient  would  survive,  but  it  would  take  a 
strenuous  resuscitation  effort. 

The  trouble  had  its  origin  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  Congress,  after  a  protracted 
debate,  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  limit  cotton  acreage 
(for  price-support  purposes)  and  impose 
strict  marketing  quotas.  Those  who  had 
planted  the  crop  over  the  longest  period  got 
the  biggest  acreage  allotments,  but  many 
southern  farmers,  who  benefited  from  the 
law,  didn’t  use  the  allotments  received.  Fol¬ 
lowing  long-standing  Agriculture  advice, 
they  diversified  their  crops,  resting  the  land 
before  the  next  cotton  planting. 

Result:  the  smallest  harvest  since  1946 
from  the  smallest  acreage  planted  to  cot¬ 
ton  since  1886.  This  week  the  Agriculture 
Department  estimated  the  1950  cotton  crop 
at  9,869,000  bales.  Officials  had  been  con¬ 
fident,  however,  that  a  yield  like  this,  backed 
by  a  stockpile  of  7  million  bales,  would  avert 
a  shortage. 

Their  optimism  was  short  lived.  Con¬ 
sumption  had  already  been  running  well 
ahead  of  production,  when  the  Korean  war 
and  the  long-range  defense  program  upset 
the  market.  Suddenly,  agriculture  was  faced 
with  a  demand  for  16  million  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton;  this  year’s  short  crop  and  all  the  sur¬ 
plus  would  be  needed.  Last  week,  Secretary 
Brannan,  after  denouncing  the  “unworkabil- 
ity”  of  the  present  law,  announced  the  in¬ 
evitable:  There  would  be  no  controls  of  any 
kind  on  next  year’s  planting.  Farmers  were 
asked  to  aim  at  a  total  output  of  16  million 


bales.  As  usual,  they  would  enjoy  price  sup¬ 
ports — probably  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

First  reaction  from  cotton  growers  was 
surprisingly  gloomy.  A  goal  of  16  million 
bales  would  require  planting  about  30  million 
growing  acres.  There  were  grave  doubts  that 
sufficient  manpower,  after  the  draft  and  de¬ 
fense  plants  take  an  increasing  toll,  would 
be  available  to  handle  that  big  a  job. 

While  cotton  is  in  the  tightest  position. 
Secretary  Brannan  has  made  or  is  about  to 
make  upward  revisions  on  quotas  of  other 
major  farm  products.  Probably,  potatoes 
and  peanuts  will  be  the  only  two  crops  kept 
under  rigid  control.  Wheat  acreage  for  next 
year  already  has  been  raised  12  million,  up 
to  72,800,000  acres;  a  decision  on  corn,  due 
by  February  1,  and  rice,  by  December  31,  will 
undoubtedly  open  the  gate  for  bigger  plant¬ 
ings. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  August  18, 
1950] 

Bumper  Crops  Goal  of  Brannan  Again 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Bran¬ 
nan  is  shooting  for  another  year  of  bumper 
farm  production  in  1951. 

“I  would  rather  be  guilty  of  building  up  a 
huge  surplus  of  agricultural  products  than 
to  be  blamed  for  a  shortage  of  food  and 
clothing,”  he  told  the  Washington  Post.  “I 
have  said  that  repeatedly.  I  am  stronger 
than  ever  of  that  view  now,  in  view  of  the 
critical  world  situation.” 

To  accomplish  his  goal  of  plenty,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  future  may  bring,  Brannan  is 
expected  to: 

1.  Announce  in  a  few  days  a  liberal  level 
of  price  supports  for  1951  wheat,  and  later 
for  the  other  so-called  basic  crops  of  corn, 
cotton,  rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco.  The  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Act  of  1949  gives  Brannan  author¬ 
ity  to  reduce  price  supports  this  year  from 
the  present  90  percent  of  parity  to  85  per¬ 
cent.  Brannan  is  expected  to  keep  wheat, 
at  least,  at  the  present  90  percent  level.  He 
doesn’t  have  to  announce  support  levels  for 
the  others  for  several  months. 

2.  Set  liberal  acreage  allotments  on  crops 
where  he  is  required  to  announce  Govern¬ 
ment  goals. 

Brannan  already  has  fixed  liberal  acreage 
allotments  for  wheat  for  next  year.  This  is 

72.8  million  acres,  compared  with  60,513,000 
acres  being  harvested  this  year.  (More  than 
18  percent  of  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat  this 
year  was  abandoned.) 

The  proposed  increase  in  wheat  acreage 
is  particularly  striking  for  States  surround¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  are  asked  to  plant 
more  wheat  for  1951  harvest  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Maryland  is  asked  to  plant  383,412 
acres,  compared  with  328,000  this  year  and 
362,000  in  1949;  Virginia  508,354  acres  com¬ 
pared  with  425,000  this  year  and  472,000  in 
1949,  and  West  Virginia  100,943  compared 
with  70,000  this  year  and  77,000  last  year. 

Prospects  are  for  a  corn  crop  this  fall  only 

95.8  percent  of  the  1949  crop.  Wheat  will 
total  only  78.8  percent  of  last  year.  Oats, 
barley,  and  rye  are  well  above  last  year,  but 
beans  are  only  84  percent,  peas  64  percent 
and  cotton  less  than  69  percent  of  1949. 

Demands  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  cut  into 
supplies,  so  that  the  bases  for  figuring  sup¬ 
plies  is  changed  since  last  year.  The  law 
requires  that  Brannan  base  his  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  for  wheat,  for  instance,  upon  a 
total  supply — carryover  plus  the  harvest — 
equal  to  normal  domestic  demands,  normal 
export  demandse  plus  30  percent.  Brannan 
is  expected  to  raise  that  formula  consid¬ 
erably. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
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given  a  very  good  and  an  impartial  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  conference  report. 
However,  as  one  of  the  Senate  conferees,' 
I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  been  laboring  with 
their  farm  bill  for  some  four  months. 
It  has  been  a  daylong  job,  day  after 
day.  I  think  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
represents  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  farm 
legislation  considered  by  Congress  for 
many,  many  years".  It  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  the  farmers  over 
the  difficult  post-war  period  in  which 
they  presently  find  themselves. 

At  the  present  time,  farmers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  only  39  percent  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  food  dollar.  Farm  prices  in  general 
have  sunk  to  approximately  80  percent 
of  parity.  In  view  of  that  situation,  I 
am  quite  sure  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who,  in  may  opinion,  has 
always  been  fair,  will  sign  this  bill.  I 
certainly  hope  he  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
current  issue  of  the  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report.  Let  me  read  a  para¬ 
graph  or  two  from  it: 

Just  ahead  is  one  more  round  of  wage- 
and-price  inflation,  one  more  turn  in  the 
upward  spiral  that’s  been  going  on  since 
World  War  II  ended. 

Steel  wages  are  to  go  up  by  midyear 
maybe  20  cents  an  hour.  Steel  prices  then 
will  be  raised  about  $10  a  ton  to  offset 
higher  wages  and  other  increases  in  costs. 
Freight  rates  are  going  up  7  percent.  Coal 
wages  have  just  taken  an  automatic  in¬ 
crease.  Coal  prices  are  being  marked  up 
accordingly. 

Aluminum  is  up.  Copper  prices  are  up. 
Paper  prices  have  been  marked  higher. 
Automobile  wages  will  rise  automatically. 
New-car  prices  on  models  to  come  out  later 
this  year  are  likely  to  be  higher. 

The  article  states  further  that  farm 
machinery  and  many  other  things  the 
farmer  has  to  buy  will  rise  in  price  in  the 
near  future. 

Everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy  will 
go  up  still  further  in  price.  That  is 
simply  another  reason  why  the  failure 
of  the  farm  bill  to  become  law  would 
create  an  impossible  situation  for  the 
farmers  of  America. 

There  are  about  four  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  are  in  major  controversy:  4 
or  5  provisions  to  which  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  raised 
objection. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  90-percent 
price  supports  for  basic  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  for  1  year.  This  is  only  a  few  per¬ 
centage  points  higher  than  the  price  at 
which  the  Secretary  himself  has  indi¬ 
cated  he  would  like  to  set  the  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  basic  farm  commodities.  He 
has  indicated  that  he  would  give  cotton 
producers  a  support  price  of  86  percent 
of  parity  for  this  year.  He  has  already 
set  corn  prices  at  81  percent  of  parity. 
He  has  indicated  that  the  90 -percent 
support  price  should  be  made  permanent 
for  the  tobacco  producers.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  basic  farm  commodities, 
with  the  exception  of  wheat,  would  re¬ 
ceive  price  supports  of  80  percent  of 
parity,  or  above.  I  do  not  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  objection  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  well  founded.  This  is 
only  a  1-year  provision. 
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Another  important  provision  of  the 
bill  relates  to  price  supports  for  the  feed 
grains.  Feed  grains  would  receive  man¬ 
datory  support  at  80  percent  of  parity. 
But  in  order  to  secure  the  85-percent 
support,  a  farmer  would  have  to  reduce 
his  acreage  15  percent  and  place  that  15 
percent  acreage  cut  in  the  soil  bank. 
After  discussing  the  soil-bank  program 
with  farmers  in  the  last  2  weeks,  I  find 
that  this  provision  will  do  more  to  place 
land  in  the  soil-bank  program  than  will 
any  other  provision  of  the  bill. 

The  provision  will  have  another  very 
healthy  effect,  namely,  to  increase  the 
price  of  feed  grains.  At  present,  cash 
prices  for  barley  are  70  percent  of  parity, 
oats  at  73  percent  of  parity,  l'ye  at  59 
percent  of  parity,  and  grain  sorghums 
at  72  percent  of  parity.  I  believe  most 
agricultural  authorities  in  the  United 
States  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
cheap  grain  prices  are  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  low  prices  for  hogs,  beef,  and 
other  meats.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  soil-bank  program  is  to  improve  the 
prices  of  feed  grains  and  other  farm 
commodities  by  curtailing  production  of 
these  commodities.  If  we  really  want 
to  increase  the  prices  of  feed  grains,  this 
is  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  do  it.  If 
we  really  want  the  soil-bank  program  to 
work,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  bill  is 
that  which  affects  dairy  commodities. 
The  bill  would  raise  dairy  support  prices 
for  butterfat  2.2  cents  per  pound.  This 
is  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  support 
price,  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  costs 
of  operations  of  the  dairy  farmers. 

Another  important  provision  is  the 
dual  parity  formula.  This  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  to  which  I  understand  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  most  opposed.  To  me, 
it  is  the  most  important  provision  in  the 
entire  bill. 

The  modernized  parity  formula  uses 
as  its  major  factor  in  determining  parity 
or  a  fair  price  the  average  price  which 
the  farmer  received  during  the  previous 
10-year  period.  For  example,  if  farm 
prices  continued  at  80  percent  of  parity 
for  the  next  10  years,  then  the  80-per¬ 
cent  price  which  we  now  have  would  be¬ 
come  the  fair  price  10  years  from  now. 

For  example,  the  75-percent  support 
price  of  4  years  ago  is  only  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  lower  than  the  80-percent  sup¬ 
port  price  today  for  dairy  commodities. 
We  are  certainly  moving  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Business  uses  the  favorable  period  of 
1947  to  1949  to  determine  similar  prices. 
Labor  uses  exactly  the  same  period — 
1947  to  1949.  To  me,  this  is  the  most 
important  provision  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  greater  disservice  that  could 
be  rendered  to  agriculture  than  to  sub¬ 
ject  farmers  permanently  to  the  mod¬ 
ernized  parity  formula.  If  we  lost  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  bill,  save  that  one  provi¬ 
sion,  agriculture  in  the  end  would  stand 
to  gain  much  more.  The  dual  parity 
formula  has  its  objectionable  features, 
to  be  sure.  It  would  be  far  better,  how¬ 
ever,  to  continue  this  until  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  can  develop  a  parity 
formula  that  will  be  more  fair  to  farmers 
than  the  so-called  modernized  formula. 

Whether  there  will  be  a  domestic  par¬ 
ity  or  two-price  system  for  wheat  will 


depend  on  whether  two-thirds  of  the 
wheat  farmei's  approve  such  a  program. 
That  is  a  ti'emendous  majority.  I  doubt 
that  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  farmers 
would  approve  that  kind  of  program.  I 
believe,  however,  it  would  be  a  far  better 
program  than  the  present  flexible  price- 
support  program,  which  will  remain  in 
effect  if  the  90-percent  support  price 
program  in  the  bill  is  not  approved. 

There  are  many  other  good  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  [Mr.  Ellender]  discussed 
in  some  detail  a  while  ago. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  ti'ial  of  the  two- 
price  system  for  rice.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  provision.  I  think  that  kind  of 
program  should  be  tried.  It  has  been 
discussed  for  many  yeai's.  It  was  a  Re¬ 
publican  program  in  the  1920’s.  It  will 
be  found  today  that  a  gredt  many  farm¬ 
ers  still  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  I  believe 
such  a  program  should  be  tried. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  on  the  domestic  parity  wheat 
plan  some  figures  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agi’iculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  price  of  wheat  has  very  little  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

In  January  1948  the  price  of  wheat  wasf, 
$2.81  a  bushel  and  the  national  average  price 
of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  then  was  13.8 
cents.  In  February  this  year  (1956)  the 
price  of  wheat  averaged  $1.95  and  the  na¬ 
tional  average  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
17.6  cents.  Thus  in  this  7-year  period,  while 
the  price  of  wheat  was  down  31  percent,  the 
price  of  the  loaf  of  bread  was  up  28  per¬ 
cent. 

In  February  of  this  year,  as  noted  above, 
the  average  price  of  bread  was  17.6.  The 
value  of  wheat  in  the  loaf  was  2.7  cents. 

If  the  price  of  wheat  were  raised  to  90 
percent  of  parity  this  would  add  7  mills 
to  the  value  of  wheat  in  the  loaf,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer — if  you  consider  this 
fact: 

In  1955,  with  the  institution  of  flexible 
support  instead  of  the  old  90  percent,  the 
actual  value  of  the  wheat  crop  (938  million 
bushels)  was  placed  by  the  USDA  at  $1,867 
million,  whereas  if  the  whole  crop  had  sold 
at  the  old  90  percent  of  parity  support  level 
farmers  would  have  received  $2,129  million 
for  the  1955  wheat  crop. 

Thus  the  1955  crop  brought  $262  million 
less  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
crop  had  sold  at  90  percent  of  parity.  This 
difference  means  that  wheat  was  12  percent 
(actual  value)  under  90  percent  of  parity 

But  what  happened? 

While  wheat  was  down  12  percent  under 
90  percent,  the  price  of  bread  in  1955  rose 
one-half  cent  a  loaf  (national  average),  or  3 
percent. 

And,  while  farmers  did  not  receive  the 
$262  million  that  a  90-percent  price  would 
have  brought,  no  advantage  whatever  ac¬ 
crued  to  consumers  of  bread,  actually  the 
price  of  bread  advanced.  The  supposed 
savings  to  consumers  was  more  than  lost 
between  the  farmer  and  the  retail  store 
counter. 

This,  too,  is  significant: 

In  1914  the  average  hourly  wage  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  worker  would  buy  3.5  1 -pound  loaves 
of  bread;  in  1929  it  would  buy  6.4  loaves; 
in  February  of  this  year  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  an  industrial  employee  would 
buy  11  loaves  of  bread. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
regard  the  bill  embraced  in  the  pending 
conference  report  as  perfect,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
present  law.  It  will  help  farmers  greatly 
to  stabilize  their  income  in  the  future. 
Certainly  it  will  not  immediately  give 
them  100  percent  of  parity  in  the  market 
place:  it  will  not  give  them  all  they  are 
entitled  to;  but  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  farm  prices. 

I  feel  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  sigh  the  bill  because  I  feel 
he  is  a  reasonable  man.  When  he  con¬ 
siders  all  of  the  factors  involved,  I  hope 
and  feel  sure  he  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  Before  he  starts, 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  wishes  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  and  to  make  a  short  state¬ 
ment  in  connection  therewith,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  1  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
As  I  understand,  the  time  consumed  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
with  that  understanding,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  1  minute. 

AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

\v.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virmnia  [Mr.  Neely],  the  Senator  from 
New\York  [Mr.  Lehman],  the  Senator 
fromV)regon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  llllinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  the 
Senatolx  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  retained  in  the  Secretary’s  office 
until  the  clbse  of  business  on  April  20 
for  the  purple  of  adding  additional  co¬ 
sponsors. 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  biil  will  be  held  in  the  office 
of  the  SecretaxV  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY1!  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Smxate  Labor  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Railroad  Retirement,  it  is  my 
intention  to  hold  hearings  on  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  at  insufficiently  early 
date  to  insure  action  \iy  this  Congress 
before  it  adjoui'ns. 

This  bill  has  already  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  alt  the  standard 
railway  labor  organizations,  whose  re¬ 
sponsible  recommendations'!  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  given  considerable  weight 
by  the  Congress  in  determining  the  rate 
and  benefit  structure  of  then^  pension 
system. 

In  general,  the  bill  contains  foitf  major 
provisions: 

First,  all  benefits,  with  the  exception 
of  some  based  upon  Social  Security  Avels, 
are  increased  15  percent.  Today  reared 
railroad  workers  receive  benefits  aveiVg- 
ing  only  $104  a  month.  Those  forced^ 
retire  by  disability  receive  on  the  averag 
only  $95  a  month;  and  the  averages  ol 
the  various  types  of  survivor  benefits^ 
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range  from  $40  to  no  more  than  $62  a 
mortal.  A  modest  increase  of  15  percent 
is  bac^y  needed  at  once. 

Secora,  to  pay  for  these  increased  ben¬ 
efits  whfie  keeping  the  Railroad  Retire¬ 
ment  Fuird  actuarially  sound,  the  bill 
would  increase  both  the  carrier  and  the 
employee  contribution  by  1  percent  of 
the  taxable  payroll,  making  the  total 
contribution  of  reach  percent  or  a 
combined  total  contribution  of  14(4  per- 
ment  of  taxable  pata-oll.  The  results  of 
the  latest  actuarial  valuation  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Retirement  Account  admonish 
against  any  liberalizacmn  of  benefits 
without  simultaneously  providing  addi¬ 
tional  revenues  to  defray  bhe  cost.  We 
cannot  irresponsibly  vote  generous  ben¬ 
efits  for  those  presently  retiiW  only  to 
find  in  subsequent  years  that\ye  have 
exhausted  the  fund  to  whicfis,  those 
presently  working  had  contributed  in 
anticipation  of  their  own  secure  recre¬ 
ment. 

Third,  the  bill  would  ease  the  burdens 
on  the  active  railroad  employees  of  'this'1' 
increased  contribution  rate  by  excluding 
the  amount  of  contributions  to  the  Rail¬ 
road  Retirement  Account  from  income 
and  wages  for  income-tax  purposes. 
Such  a  provision  is  only  just.  Current 
railroad  employees,  who  will  incur  im¬ 
mediately  higher  costs  but  no  immediate 
benefits  from  this  bill,  will  still  be  pay¬ 
ing  a  higher  effective  rate  of  contribu¬ 
tion  than  employees  under  social  secu¬ 
rity  and,  of  course,  private  noncontribu¬ 
tory  pension  plans;  and  the  loss  in  tax 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  considerably  less  than  the  loss  it 
would  sustain  if  the  system  were  non¬ 
contributory,  enabling  the  carriers  to 
charge  off  the  entire  cost  as  an  operat¬ 
ing' expense  on  their  corporation  income 
tax  returns.  Even  after  the  increase  to 
714  percent  under  this  bill,  the  carriers — 
under  current  corporate  tax  rates — 
would  be  in  effect  actually  paying  only 
3.48  percent  of  payroll  while  the  em¬ 
ployee — if  he  paid  any  income  tax  at 
all,  and  were  within  the  20 -percent 
profit — would  be  paying  at  an  effective 
rate  of  5.8  percent.  Employee  pension 
contributions  in  England  and  Canada 
are  similarly  treated — and  the  cost  of 
most  other  industrial  pension  plans  in 
this  Nation,  being  non-contributory,  is, 
entirely  deductible  for  tax  purposes. 

Fourth,  a  technical,  noncontroversi^l 
section  of  the  bill  places  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  the  authority  to /nake 
disability  freeze  determinations  for 
career  railroad  workers.  This /Classifi¬ 
cation  will  facilitate  administration  of 
the  present  act,  expedite  thar  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  claims  and  save  ajmiinistrative 
costs. 

In  closing,  I  should  U&e  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  give  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  that  Z  have  introduced 
in  the  light  of  thy'  pressing  needs  of 
railroad  men  and/\vomen  all  over  the 
country  for  immediate  relief.  We  must 
not  be  deterredyoy  any  dissuading  voices 
from  keeping your  eye  on  the  main  ob¬ 
jective:  thahrof  furnishing  needed  relief 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  retired  railroad 
workers  ah  over  the  country  who  are 
looking  Zo  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States /for  prompt  and  effective  action 


along  the  modest  lines  proposed  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimously  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3616)  to  amend  the  Rail¬ 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
increases  in  benefits,  special  disability 
determinations  for  railroad  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  (a)  section  3  (a) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “2.76”,  “2.07”,  and 
“1.38”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “3.18”, 
“2.38”,  and  “1.59”,  respectively. 

(b)  (1)  So  much  of  section  3  (e)  of  such 
;t  as  precedes  "Provided,  however ”  is 
anmnded  to  read  as  follows:  “(e)  In  the  case 
of  an  individual  having  a  current  connection/ 
with\the  railroad  industry,  the  minimur 
annuiw  payable  shall,  before  any  reduction 
pursuant  to  section  2  (a)  3,  be  whichever  of 
the  following  is  the  least:  (1)  $4.76  nrfulti- 
plied  by  tne  number  of  his  years  of  service; 
or  (2)  $79.8$^  or  (3)  his  monthly  /Compen¬ 
sation; 

(2)  he  said  Section  3  (e)  of  /uch  act  is 
further  amendecK by  adding  the  following: 
“For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Social  xSecurity/Act,  the  Board 
shall  have  such  authority/  to  determine  a 
‘period  of  disability’  wtehfti  the  meaning  of 
section  216  (i)  of  the  Modal  Security  Act, 
with  respect  to  any  enfplwee  who  will  have 
filed  application  therefor  and  (i)  have  com¬ 
pleted  10  years  of  service  orVii)  have  been 
awarded  an  annuity,  as  the\  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WelfareSwould  have 
to  determine  such  a  period  under,  such  sec¬ 
tion  216  (i)  i/the  employee  wouldNmeet  the 
requirement/ of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)\f  para¬ 
graph  (3)  Jpf  such  section  by  considering  all 
his  employment  as  an  employee  afterVl.936 
to  be  ‘employment’  within  the  meanirNof 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  his  quarters \)f 
coverage  were  determined  by  presuming  hi 
compensation  in  a  calendar  year  to  have1 
b/en  paid  in  equal  proportions  with  respect 
all  months  in  which  he  will  have  been  in 
'service  as  an  employee  in  such  calendar 
year:  Provided,  That  no  such  period  of  dis¬ 
ability  shall  be  deemed  to  have  begun  if  the 
employee  died  before  July  1,  1955:  Provided, 
further.  That  an  application  for  an  annuity 
filed  with  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  dis¬ 
ability  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  application 
to  determine  such  a  period  of  disability,  and 
sucl/  an  application  filed  with  the  Board 
on  or  before  the  enactment  of  this  proviso, 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  be 
deemed  filed  after  December  1954  and  before 
July  1957:  And,  provided  further,  That,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  make  such 
determination  on  the  basis  of  the  records  in 
its  possession  or  evidence  otherwise  obtained 
by  it,  and  a  determination  by  the  Board  with 
respect  to  any  employee  concerning  such  a 
‘period  of  disability,’  shall  be  demed  a  final 
decision  of  the  Board  determining  the  rights 
of  persons  under  this  act  for  purposes  of 
section  11  hereof;  and  such  a  determination 
by  the  Board  of  a  period  of  disability  for  an 
employee  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  section 
5  (k)  (2)  of  this  act,  be  considered  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  such  a  period  for  such  employee 


by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  section  216  (i),  and  to  mee 
the  conditions  of  section  222,  of  the  Soqmi 
Security  Act.” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5 
(f)  (2)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Zct  of 
1937  is  amended  by  striking  out  “arid  7  per 
centum  of  his  or  her  compensation  after 
December  31,  1946  (exclusive  in/both  cases 
of  compensation  in  excess  of  S300  for  any 
month  before  July  1,  1954,  anoT  in  the  latter 
case  in  excess  of  $350  for  ariy  month  after 
June  30,  1954)  ”,  and  inserti/g  in  lieu  thereof 
“7  per  centum  of  his  or  /her  compensation 
paid  after  December  31/1946,  and  prior  to 
July  1,  1956,  and  8  per /Centum  of  his  or  her 
compensation  paid  af)fer  June  30,  1956  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  compensation  in  excess  of  $300 
for  any  month  befbre  July  1,  1954,  and  in 
excess  of  $350  fpr  any  month  after  June 
30,  1954). 

(b)  Section/6  (h)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  >6ut  “$30”,  “$160”,  and  “$14” 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$^4.50”,  “$184”,  and  “$16.10”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(c)  Section  5  (k)  (1)  of  such  act  is 

amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  “for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203  and  216  (*i)  (3)  of 
that  act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  “for  the  purposes  of  section  203  and, 

vith  respect  to  an  employee  who  will  have 
’  completed  less  than  10  years  of  service,  sec¬ 
tion  216  (i)  (3)  of  that  act.” 

(d)  Section  5  (k)  (3)  of  such  act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after  the 
word  "service”  the  words  “,  of  determina¬ 
tions  under  section  3  (e)  of  this  act,  or  un¬ 
der  section  216  (i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
of  a  ‘period  of  disability’  within  the  meaning 
of  such  section  216  (i) ,”  and  after  the  phrase 
“this  section”  the  phrase  “,  section  3  (e)  of 
this  act,”. 

(e)  Section  5  (1)  (10)  of  such  act  is 

amended  by  striking  out  “40”,  “10”,  “$14”, 
“$33.33”,  “$25”,  and  “$13.33”  wherever  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “46”, 
“liy2”,  “$16.10”,  “$38.33”,  “$28.75”,  and 

“$15.33”,  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  All  pensions  under  section  6  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  all  joint  and  sur¬ 
vivor  annuities  and  survivor  annuities  deriv¬ 
ing  from  joint  and  survivor  annuities  under 
that  act  awarded  before  July  1,  1956,  and  all 
annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935  are  increased  by  15  percent. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sections  3201,  3202  (a),  3211 
and  3221  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  “after 
December  31,  1954”  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “after  June  30,  1956”, 
tand  by  striking  out  “after  1954”  and  insert- 
lg  in  lieu  thereof  “after  June  1956.” 
k(b)  (1)  Sections  3201  and  3221  of  such  act 
are>  each  amended  by  striking  out  “6(4  per¬ 
cents  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “7(4  per¬ 
cent' 

(2)  Mgction  3211  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
strikingVut  “12(4  percent”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “14(4  percent.” 

Sec.  5.  Sections  3201  and  3211  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Retirement  Tax  Act  are  each  further 
amended  by  Ending  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  N^entence :  “Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  o\  the  income  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  by  this  section  shall  be  excluded  from 
such  individual’s  gro96  income  for  purposes 
of  chapter  1  and  froiN individual’s  ‘wages’ 
for  purposes  of  chapter 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendn^nts  made  by  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  (1)  oMhe  first  section 
of  this  act  and  by  subsection*/ b)  of  section 
2  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  an¬ 
nuities  (not  including  annuities  to  which 
section  3  applies)  accruing  for  manths  after 
June  1956.  The  amendments  mad\  by  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  section  2  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  for 
months  after  June  1956  and  lump-sumVay- 
ments  (under  sec.  5  (f)  (1)  of  the  Railm 
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tetirement  Act  of  1937)  in  the  case  of 
iths  occurring  after  June  1956.  Section  3 
sh&U  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  pen- 
sionW  due  in  calendar  months  after  July 
1956  and  annuities  accruing  for  months  after 
June  1356. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  4 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  com¬ 
pensation  p5tki  after  June  30,  1956,  for  serv¬ 
ices  renderedNafter  such  date.  The  amend¬ 
ments  made  b\  section  5  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  June 
30,  1956,  but  only  Vith  respect  to  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  after  such  date  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  after  such  date!' 

Sec.  7.  Section  11  (c\of  the  Railroad  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  A\f,  is  hereby  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  “the  Board’’, 
where  this  phrase  appears  the  third  time  in 
that  section,  the  following:  \and  expenses, 
tuition,  and  salaries  of  employees  designated 
by  the  Board  to  attend  coursesNnf  instruc¬ 
tions  or  training  at  institutions  whether  or 
not  conducted  by  the  United  State: 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  Sections 
1  (b)  (2)  and  2  (d)  hereof  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  annuities  accruing\for 
months  after  June  1955. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  price  supports  for  basic 
commodities  and  milk,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  Congress  might  pass  and  send  to 
the  President’s  desk  a  farm  bill  which 
would  materially  improve  the  lot  of  the 
farmers  this  year,  and  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  years  would  increase  their  income 
without  doing  violence  to  any  agricul¬ 
tural  group  or  to  any  class  of  farmers. 
It  appears  that  my  hopes  are  not  to  be 
realized. 

Although  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  bad  enough,  the  work  of  the 
conference  committee  has  made  it  worse. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  discriminates 
against  the  livestock  producer,  the  dairy¬ 
man,  the  fruit  grower,  the  poultryman, 
and  the  vegetable  grower.  It  even  dis¬ 
criminates  against  a  number  of  farmers 
who  produce  grain  and  who  are  supposed 
to  benefit  most  from  the  bill. 

The  bill  discriminates  against  the 
small  farmer  in  favor  of  the  large 
producer. 

The  conferees  took  from  the  bill  pro¬ 
visions  inserted  by  the  Senate  for  the 
special  protection  of  the  tenant  farmer. 

They  removed  the  limitations  on  pay¬ 
ments  which  were  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  so  that  now  the  sky  is  the 
limit  on  payments  to  the  big  producers. 

All  the  small  farmer  can  look  forward 
to,  should  the  bill  become  law,  is  higher 
costs  of  production  and,  in  the  case  of 
many  thousands  of  farmers,  the  eventual 
abandonment  of  their  farms. 

The  livestock  producer  will  find  that 
the  safeguards  against  mis-use  of  soil 
bank  acres  which  were  in  the  Senate 
bill  have  been  deleted.  Certainly,  the 
deletions  of  such  safeguards  by  the 
conferees  will  do  little  to  discourage  the 
grazing  of  livestock  on  soil-bank  land, 
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The  cottongrower  can  get  little  com¬ 
fort  out  of  the  conference  report.  Orig¬ 
inally,  the  administration  had  planned 
a  strong  program  to  regain  the  domestic 
and  foreign  cotton  market  for  the 
American  producer.  That  program 
would  be  smashed  by  this  bill.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  both  cotton  producers  and  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  manufacturers  would  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency. 

Any  claim  that  the  restoration  of  90 
percent  supports  and  dual  parity,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  'majority  of  the  con¬ 
ferees,  will  benefit  American  agriculture 
must  be  made  with  a  disregard  for  the 
facts.  Agricultural  income  dropped 
steadily  for  5  years.  Almost  90  percent 
of  the  drop  in  farm  income  took  place 
when  rigid  supports  and  dual  parity 
were  in  effect.  All  of  the  recovery  in 
farm  prices  in  recent  months  has  taken 
place  since  flexible  supports  have  been 
in  effect. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  particu¬ 
larly  2  or  3  provisions  of  the  conference 
bill. 

Some  assume  that  the  wheatgrowers 
will  be  sitting  pretty  with  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  especially  the  domestic  parity 
program  for  wheat. 

A  couple  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Herbert  Hughes,  setting  forth 
the  virtues  of  the  domestic  parity  plan 
for  wheat,  as  he  sees  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hughes 
understands  the  wheat  business  thor¬ 
oughly.  I  understand  that  he  is  a  large 
and  very  successful  wheat  producer,  be¬ 
sides  having  other  successful  business 
interests. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hughes  views  this  subject  through  the 
eyes  of  a  large  producer,  and  without  full 
knowledge  of  what  the  plan  he  so  ardent¬ 
ly  sponsors  would  do  to  the  small  farmer 
who  grows  only  a  few  acres  of  wheat, 
and  perhaps  grows  that  in  rotation  with 
other  crops. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  Mr.  Hughes’ 
letter,  and  to  point  out  what  some  of  the 
things  which  he  thinks  would  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  large  producers  would  do  to  the 
small  wheatgrower  or  the  family-size 
farm. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.  Hughes’  letter  in  full  made  a  part 
of  the  Record,  and  then  I  shall  quote 
excerpts  from  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  op 

Wheat  Growers, 
Imperial,  Nebr.,  April  7,  1956. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  Soon  you  are  going 
to  vote  on  a  farm  bill.  It  is  important  to 
everyone — the  laborer,  the  businessman,  and 
the  farmer.  Although  I  am  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  I  am 
first  a  dirt  farmer,  doing  much  of  my  own 
work  on  an  average  sized  farm. 

Because  it  is  so  important,  I  hope  you  will 
consider  carefully  the  following  facts  about 
domestic  parity,  the  program  on  which  wheat 
producers  have  worked  for  many  years  and 
in  which  we  believe  sincerely.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  segments  of  the  wheat  in¬ 
dustry. 


Domestic  parity  will  reduce  controls  by 
abolishing  the  marketing  quotas  which  have 
been  so  objectionable  to  farmers.  Small 
farmers  in  both  commercial  and  noncom¬ 
mercial  areas  will  be  able  to  produce  wheat 
for  feed  on  their  own  farms  without  the 
penalties  which  marketing  quotas  have  re¬ 
quired.  Farmers  in  commercial  areas  will 
be  encouraged  to  produce  quality  wheat. 

The  same  farmers  who  in  the  past  have 
voted  on  marketing  quotas  will  vote  for  or 
against  domestic  parity.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  the  voting  procedure  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  1939.  The  referendum 
on  domestic  parity  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time  as  the  marketing  quota  referendum  and 
will  actually  give  them  a  choice  between 
two  systems. 

The  corn  producer  will  benefit  from  the 
domestic  parity  program  for  wheat  because 
the  program  will  work  toward  a  decreased 
supply  of  feed  grains.  Farmers  who  have 
been  growing  barley,  oats,  or  sorghums  on 
their  acres  diverted  from  wheat  will  gradually 
shift  to  the  soil  bank  or  back  to  wheat.  As 
you  may  know,  wheat  produces  a  smaller 
quantity  of  feed  units  per  acre  than  other 
grains. 

Poultry  and  dairy  farmers  in  feed  deficit 
areas,  like  the  East  and  Northeast,  will  benefit 
because  they  can  then  produce  their  own 
feed  or  purchase  feed  wheat  produced  locally 
at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  taxpayer  will  benefit  because  he  will 
be  relieved  of  high-level  Government  support 
of  wheat  prices.  Wheat  moving  into  export 
markets  will  require  vastly  reduced  export 
subsidies.  Wheat  for  the  feed  market  will 
carry  a  very  low  support  level. 

The  grain  trade  will  benefit  because  the 
domestic  parity  program  works  toward  get¬ 
ting  Government  out  of  the  business  of  buy¬ 
ing,  storing,  and  selling  wheat. 

Labor  and  business  will  benefit  because  this 
program  will  help  stabilize  the  income  of  the 
wheat  grower  at  a  level  where  he  will  be  a 
good  customer  for  the  things  they  make  and 
sell. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
what  I  have  had  to  say  about  domestic  parity. 
As  far  as  the  wheat  grower  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  present 
farm  bill.  It  is  the  only  program,  as  we  see 
it,  that  can  be  counted  on  to  expand  markets 
over  the  years,  and  increase  income  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  market  place. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  will  have  your  support 
for  domestic  parity  when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Herbert  Hughes,  President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Now  let  me  quote  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  this  letter: 

Domestic  parity  will  reduce  controls  by 
abolishing  the  marketing  quotas  which  have 
been  so  objectionable  to  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  domestic 
parity  plan  will  not  reduce  controls. 
True,  it  would  eliminate  marketing 
quotas.  But  it  retains  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  substitutes  domestic  food 
quotas  for  marketing  quotas.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  processor  who  would 
be  required  to  buy  certificates  under  this 
plan,  controls  would  be  greatly  increased. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  small 
farmer,  the  controls  required  by  this 
plan  would  be  much  more  burdensome 
than  those  now  in  effect. 

Again  I  quote  from  Mr.  Hughes’  letter: 

Small  farmers  in  both  commercial  and 
noncommercial  areas  will  be  able  to  produce 
wheat  for  feed  on  their  own  farms  without 
the  penalty  which  marketing  quotas  have 
required. 

All  farmers  in  the  noncommercial 
wheat  area  are  now  permitted  to  grow 
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wheat  for  use  as  feed  without  penalty. 
The  small  wheat  farmer  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  area  would  be  much  worse  off  under 
this  plan.  At  the  present  time  the  small 
wheat  farmer  can  grow  up  to  15  acres  of 
wheat,  either  to  use  as  feed  or  to  sell, 
without  penalty.  The  so-called  domes¬ 
tic  parity  plan  abolishes  this  15  acre 
minimum  acreage  protection  for  the 
small  farmer. 

Under  subsection  379k  (c)  of  the 
conference  bill,  the  small  farmer  can  be 
forced  to  comply  with  allotments  as  small 
as  1  acre — and  perhaps  even  less — as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
and  marketing  certificates.  Even  after 
he  complies,  the  small  farmer  will  receive 
marketing  certificates  for  only  about 
one-half  of  his  production. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Hughes’  letter: 

Farmers  in  commercial  areas  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  produce  quality  wheat. 

There  is  not  one  provision  in  the  con¬ 
ference  bill  that  provides  any  recognition 
for  quality  wheat  production. 

Under  section  379  (c),  the  domestic 
wheat  quota  is  to  be  distributed  to  all 
wheat  growers  on  the  basis  of  their  his¬ 
torical  production,  without  regard  to  the 
quality  of  wheat  they  have  been  grow¬ 
ing.  The  man  who  produces  wheat  en¬ 
tirely  for  use  as  feed  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  domestic  food  certificates  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  man 
who  produces  a  quality  wheat  that  is  used 
for  domestic  food  consumption.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  to  tax  the  quality  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  who  now 
produces  feed  wheat  on  a  large  scale. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  wheat  is  not  a 
single  commodity.  There  are  five  major 
classes  of  wheat.  Some  are  largely  used 
for  human  consumption,  while  others 
largely  go  into  export,  feed,  or  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  storage. 

Statistics  show  the  percentage  of  pro¬ 
duction  used  for  domestic  human  food  is 
five  times  as  high  for  hard  red  spring 
wheat,  such  as  is  grown  in  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  and  Montana,  as  it  is  for  white 
wheat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
table  on  the  use  of  wheat  for  domestic 
flour  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


1942-51  average  quantity  of  United  States 
wheat  used  for  domestic  flour 1 


Type  of  wheat 

Percent- 
tage  of 
produc¬ 
tion  used 
as  Dour 

Quantity 
used  as 
Dour  (mil¬ 
lions  of 
bushels) 

Liard  Red  Winter... . . 

39.7 

206 

Soft  Red  WTinter _ 

52.5 

95 

Hard  Red  Spring _ 

61.  5 

134 

Durum _ _ _ _ 

fi3.  2 

24 

White _ 

12.0 

16 

Average... . . . 

43.6 

475 

i  Does  not  include  10  million  bushels  used  for  breakfast 
food. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  The  table  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  hard  red  winter  wheat 
used  as  flour  is  39.7  percent;  of  soft  red 
winter  wheat,  52.5  percent;  of  hard  red 
spring  wheat,  61.5  percent;  of  durum 


wheat,  63.2  percent;  and  of  white  wheat, 
12  percent. 

Yet,  under  this  domestic  parity  plan 
for  wheat,  growers  who  now  have  63  per¬ 
cent  of  their  crop  used  for  flour  and  mill¬ 
ing  purposes  will  get  certificates  to  sell 
only  approximately  50  percent  of  their 
crop  for  that  purpose,  and  growers  who 
now  produce  wheat  of  which  only  12 
percent  is  used  for  milling  purposes  will 
also  get  certificates  entitling  them  to  sell 
50  percent  of  their  crop  for  the  full  100 
percent  parity  price. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  white  wheat 
producers  of  certain  areas  are  for  a  plan 
which  would  classify  about  50  percent  of 
their  production  as  domestic  human  food, 
entitled  to  ICO  percent  parity  price,  when 
the  average  amounts  so  used  have  been 
only  about  12  percent? 

I  again  quote  from  Mr.  Hughes’  letter: 

The  same  farmers  who  in  the  past  have 
voted  on  marketing  quotas  will  vote  for  or 
against  domestic  parity. 

This  is  true,  but  more  farmers  will  be 
directly  affected  by  the  domestic  parity 
plan.  Producers  with  15  acres  or  less 
have  been  excluded  from  voting  on  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  because  of  the  15-acre- 
quota  exemption.  But  there  is  no  15- 
acre  exemption  under  the  domestic 
parity  plan.  All  wheat  producers  would 
be  •  affected,  but  only  those  with  more 
than  15  acres  would  be  allowed  to  vote. 
Over  one-half  of  the  total  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Nation  would  be  disfran¬ 
chised.  And  the  percentage  of  growers 
who  would  be  entitled  to  vote  on  what¬ 
ever  kind  of  program  w'ould  be  set  up  to 
serve  their  destiny  ranges  from  about  95 
percent  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to 
only  2  percent  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
I  repeat,  only  two  percent  of  the  wheat 
growers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  what  kind  of 
program  they  want. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  cannot  yield,  unless  I 
have  more  time  later. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  referendum  on  this 
plan,  equity  would  require  that  small 
wheat  growers,  whose  very  existence  is 
at  stake,  be  allowed  to  vote.  Equity 
would  also  require  that  the  producers  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  be  permitted 
to  vote  since  the  obvious  effect  of  this 
plan  would  be  to  dump  wheat  surpluses 
into  the  domestic  feed  market. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Hughes’  letter. 
I  am  quoting  Mr.  Hughes  particularly 
because  he  is  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers.  Mr. 
Hughes  says: 

The  corn  producer  will  benefit  from  the 
domestic  parity  program  for  wheat  because 
the  program  will  work  toward  a  decreased 
supply  of  feed  grains. 

He  also  says: 

Poultry  and  dairy  farmers  in  feed  deficit 
areas,  like  the  East  and  Northeast,  will  bene¬ 
fit  because  they  can  produce  their  own  feed 
or  purchased  feed  wheat  produced  locally  at 
a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

He  also  says: 

Wheat  for  the  feed  market  will  carry  a 
very  low  support  level. 

These  statements  are  patently  contra¬ 
dictory.  The  feed  grain  producer  cer¬ 
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tainly,  cannot  be  benefited  by  a  plan 
that  encourages  feed  deficit  areas  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  feed,  or  a  plan  that  makes 
feed  wheat  available  so  cheaply  that 
feed  deficit  areas  cannot  afford  to  buy 
other  grains,  particularly  corn.  The 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  markets  are 
national  markets.  Increased  production 
of  these  products  in  any  area  affects  all 
areas. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Hughes’  letter: 

The  grain  trade  will  benefit. 

He  also  says : 

Labor  and  business  will  benefit. 

It  is  the  only  program  as  we  see  it,  that 
can  be  counted  on  to  expand  markets 
over  the  years  and  increase  income  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  market  place. 

Mr.  President,  any  benefits  that  large 
wheat  farmers  might  reap  as  a  result 
of  this  plan — and  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  such  benefits  would  actually 
materialize — would  be  at  the  expense  of 
other  farmers.  This  plan  would  mean, 
first,  reduced  income  to  the  small  wheat 
farmers:  second,  increased  surpluses  of 
feed  grains;  and  third,  lower  livestock 
and  poultry  and  dairy  prices. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  this  plan 
would  result  in  any  appreciable  increase 
in  our  exports  of  wheat.  We  are  al¬ 
ready  meeting  competition  in  the  world 
market  by  subsidizing  wheat  exports 
and  by  selling  wheat  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  Public  Law  480.  The  real 
effect  of  this  proposal  would  be  to  dump 
surplus  wheat  into  the  domestic  feed 
market.  That  could  only  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  other  farmers  who  are 
trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains  for  livestock, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  13,  in  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  Senate  on  S.  3183,  later 
passed  as  H.  R.  12,  a  letter  was  placed 
in  the  Record  to  prove  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  wheat  growers  favored  the  3 -price 
wheat  plan  now  included  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  The  letter,  dated  March  12, 
was  sent  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  by  the  same  Herbert  J. 
Hughes;  and  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  13,  on 
page  4066. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
inserted  the  letter  in  the  Record  in 
good  faith-  However,  in  a  telegram 
which  W.  J.  Parker,  president  of  the 
Manitoba  Pool  Elevators,  sent  under 
date  of  April  10  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  there  is  specific  reference  to  the 
March  12  letter  of  Mr.  Hughes;  and  in 
the  telegram  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  “misunderstanding  between  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Canadians  on  this  matter.” 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Canadian 
wheat  producers  are  not  reassured  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  parity  program, 
and  repudiate  representations  that  they 
endorse  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  asked 
consent  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
insert  the  telegram  in  the  Record. 
Therefore,  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  telegram  from  W.  J. 
Parker  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  un¬ 
der  date  of  April  10,  1956,  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Reference  Mr.  H.  J.  Hughes  letter  March  12 
addressed  you  re  two  price  plan  wheat. 
Canadian  farm  leaders  at  Geneva  understood 
Mr.  Hughes  information  re  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  was  given  us  as  matter  of  courtesy. 
Obviously  on' meager  information  given  ver¬ 
bally  by  Mr.  Hughes,  we  were  not  competent 
to  assess  ultimate  impact  of  suggested  legis¬ 
lation  on  our  competitive  position  in  inter¬ 
national  wheat  market  and  no  considered 
opinion  was  expressed  by  us.  We  did  not 
understand  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  Secretary  Benson  to  seek  Cana¬ 
dian  farm  leaders’  opinion  of  proposed  wheat 
legislation.  I  greatly  regret  the  evident  mis¬ 
understanding  between  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Canadians  on  this  matter  and  trust  you  will 
appreciate  our  position. 

W.  J.  Parker, 

President,  Manitoba  Pool  Elevators. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
wish  to  refer  to  the  two-price  plan  for 
rice.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  might 
well  cost  us  the  Cuban  market.  Cuba  is 
our  most  important  export  market  for 
rice.  The  plan,  in  effect,  imposes  a  tax 
on  the  processing  of  rice  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  A  loop¬ 
hole  in  this  bill  would  permit  Cuba  to 
evade  this  tax  by  buying  rough  rice.  The 
plan  would  not  work  satisfactorily  with¬ 
out  the  inclusion  of  Cuba  in  the  primary 
market. 

The  value  of  the  proposed  certificate 
exceeds  the  tariff  preference  which  the 
United  States  now  has  in  the  Cuban 
market.  Even  if  Cuba  were  to  increase 
the  tariff  preference  on  United  States 
rice,  our  ricegrowers  would  still  lose,  as 
the  increased  price  of  rice  in  Cuba  would 
stimulate  increased  Cuban  production. 

The  rice  plan  violates  our  commit¬ 
ments  under  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade.  It  is  of  doubtful  con¬ 
stitutionality. 

On  January  15,  1956,  the  parity  price 
of  rough  rice  was  $5.42  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  The  cost  of  1956  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  per  hundredweight  of  rough 
rice — 35  percent  of  parity — is  $1.90. 

Rice  shrinks  about  one-third  in  the 
milling  process;  therefore  the  cost  of 
certificates  would  be  roughly  $2.50  per 
hundredweight  of  milled  rice.  The 
United  States  now  has  a  tariff  preference 
of  90  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milled 
rice  in  the  Cuban  market.  Thus,  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  would  destroy  our  present 
preference  in  the  Cuban  market,  and 
would  create  an  artificial  disadvantage  of 
$1.60  per  hundredweight  of  milled  rice. 

In  the  1954-55  marketing  year,  Cuba 
took  3,391,000  hundredweight  or  34  per¬ 
cent  of  our  total  exports  of  9,848,000 
hundredweight,  milled  basis. 

The  provisions  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  for  the  establishment  of  base  acre¬ 
ages  for  small  grains  and  mandatory 
supports  for  small  grains  are  likely  to 
cause  trouble  not  only  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  producers  of  the  country,  who 
would  experience  a  sharp  increase  in 
their  production  costs,  but  also  for  the 
producers  of  these  grains  themselves. 

On  page  4,  paragraph  (c)  of  subtitle 
A,  we  find  this  proviso: 


(c)  For  each  year  in  which  an  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  will  be  in  effect  for  corn,  a 
farm  base  acreage  shall  be  established  for 
feed  grains.  For  1956,  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  such  farm  base  acre¬ 
age  for  feed  grains  shall  be  the  average 
acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  for  the  three 
years  1953,  1954,  and  1955;  and  outside  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area,  such  farm 
base  acreage  for  feed  grains  shall  be  the 
average  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  corn,  for 
the  three  years  1953,  1954,  and  1955. 

Going  over  to  page  22,  we  find  in 
paragraph  (d)  of  section  408  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  of  such  feed 
grains  (corn  produced  outside  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn-producing  area,  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  rye,  and  oats)  that  the  producer  (1) 
except  in  the  case  of  new  feed  grain  farms, 
devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  either  the 
acreage-reserve  program  for  feed  grains  or 
the  conservation-reserve  program  equal  to 
15  percent  of  the  farm  base  acreage  estab¬ 
lished  for  such  feed  grains  under  section  203 
(c)  hereof,  and  (2)  not  plant  a  total  acreage 
of  such  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  excess  of 
85  percent  of  such  farm  base  acreage  for  feed 
grains. 

Under  the  provision  establishing  a 
base  acreage  for  feed  grains,  and  to 
qualify  for  price  supports,  we  find  that 
a  very  substantial  reduction  in  planning 
is  required  for  the  year  1956. 

I  have  had  this  matter  checked  for 
certain  States.  There  is  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  a  chart  showing  the  per¬ 
centage  by  which  each  State  would  have 
to  reduce  its  planting  of  feed  grains  in 
order  to  qualify  for  price  supports.  I 
shall  read  into  the  Record  some  of  the 
percentages.  I  find  that  the  percentage 
of  reduction  from  the  1955  planting  in 
each  of  these  States  is  as  follows: 

Percent 

Colorado _  29 

Texas _  26 

Oklahoma _ -  28 

Washington _  40 

North  Dakota-.^ _  27 

New  Mexico _  35 

Montana _ s _ 1 _  30 

Missouri _  24 

Idaho _  25 

Oregon _  26 

The  result  would  be  about  the  same  in 
the  rest  of  the  country — a  25  to  40  per¬ 
cent  mandatory  reduction  in  planting  in 
all  States  where  feec^  grains  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  where  diversified  farming  is 
practiced. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  reduction  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  establish  a  base 
acreage  under  section  203,  we  find  that 
under  section  408  a  further  reduction  of 
15  percent  would  be  necessary  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  were  to  get  any  price  support  at  all 
for  his  crop. 

For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  order  to  qualify  for  85  percent  of 
parity  price  support  for  oats — or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15  percent  over  the  present  sup¬ 
port  price  as  provided  for  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  a  producer  of  oats  or 
barley  in  that  State  would  have  to  re¬ 
duce  his  acreage  40  percent.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  that  would  be  a  losing  pro¬ 
position  for  him. 

Tre  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  expired. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  to  yield  addi¬ 
tional  time  to  me;  I  believe  that  five 
minutes  more  will  be  all  that  I  shall  need. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  is  that,  in  addition  to  the 
reduction  required  in  order  to  establish  a 
base  acreage  under  section  203,  we  find 
that  under  section  408  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  15  percent  is  necessary  if  the 
producer  is  to  get  any  price  support  at 
all  for  his  crop. 

Of  course,  this  latter  15  percent  re¬ 
duction  would  carry  some  compensation 
in  the  form  of  soil  bank  payments. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that 
with  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  supported 
at  70  percent  anyway,  under  the  present 
law,  the  increased  support  to  85  percent 
provided  in  this  conference  report  would 
actually  mean  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  income  of  the  producer  if  he  had 
to  reduce  his  planting  one-third  in  order 
to  get  an  increased  15  percent  in  sup¬ 
ports. 

The  effect  of  the  mandatory  supports 
for  feed  grains  as  I  see  it  not  only  would 
mean  greatly  increased  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  dairyman,  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  the  poultry  grower,  but  could 
actually  bring  about  reduced  income  for 
the  producer  of  the  grain  himself. 

Congress  has  now  delayed  this  legis¬ 
lation  so  that  the  soil  bank  can  hardly 
be  effective  this  year.  We  have  good 
farm  laws  on  the  books  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  not  had  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  up  until  now;  but  since 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  has  taken 
effect  with  the  crops  of  1955,  we  have 
seen  a  steady  but  gradual  rise  in  the 
farm  price  level.  It  has  risen  quite  sub¬ 
stantially  during  the  past  3  months.  I 
believe  this  rise  will  continue  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  although  not 
in  a  spectacular  manner. 

The  soil  bank  would  have  helped,  but 
with  the  other  provisions  added  by  the 
Senate  and  the  conferees,  nearly  every 
agricultural  area  in  the  United  States 
would  be  more  harmed  than  helped  by 
this  bill. 

It  would  be  better  to  do  the  best  we 
can  with  the  program  we  now  have  in 
operation.  The  bill  as  it  now  stands  is 
completely  unacceptable  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  shall  vote  against  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  in  the  interest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  and  I  strongly  urge  all 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  are  at  the  end  of 
what  has  been  a  long  and  trying  ordeal. 

As  we  approach  the  final  vote  on  the 
new  farm  bill  I  ask,  with  all  sincerity, 
that  we  pause  and  give  serious  thought  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  In  the  heated 
debate  during  the  past  several  weeks 
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fury  has  replaced  reason  in  some  cases, 
and  solutions  have  been  fogged  by  side 
issues. 

If  we  keep  gnawing  the  trough  there 
will  be  no  water  left. 

There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing 
alone,  that  we  are  setting  out  to  do  in 
writing  new  farm  legislation.  We  are 
attempting  to  help  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  regain  their  rightful  place  in  our 
overall  economy. 

Our  farm  economy  is  almost  $3  billion 
a  year  short  of  what  it  should  be.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  bring 
about  conditions  that  will  channel  this 
much  money  back  into  the  farm  econ¬ 
omy.  In  plain  words,  we  must  help  in¬ 
crease  farm  income. 

For  many  months  now  I,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  have  heard  many 
farmers  tell  us  what  their  problems  are. 
We  have  heard  many  ideas  as  to  how 
the  problems  could  be  solved. 

After  months  of  hearings  and  many 
hours  and  weeks  of  deliberation,  we  have 
a  farm  bill  before  us.  I  doubt  if  any 
Senator  would  say  that  it  is  a  perfect 
bill.  Certainly,  there  are  many  things 
in  it  that  I  do  not  like;  but  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  will  help  increase  income  on 
this  year’s  crops.  After  all,  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid  that  we 
have  spent  about  as  much  time  talking 
about  politics  as  the  issue  itself. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  effect  this  legis¬ 
lation  has  on  the  November  elections  is 
unimportant.  The  important  thing  is  to 
get  additional  purchasing  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmers,  and  get  it  there 
immediately. 

In  all  the  debate  I  have  heard  on  this 
subject  my  ears  have  become  a  little 
threadbare  with  all  the  talk  about 
whether  or  not  this  phrase  or  that  clause 
is  in  line  with  the  order  of  the  day  from 
the  White  House. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  as  I  listened  to 
debate  on  this  legislation,  I  was  told  that 
this  section  or  that  provision  would  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  President.  I 
heard  that  this  or  that  would  mean  a 
veto. 

In  all  the  talk  and  debate  it  was  hard 
to  find  that  the  administration  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  farmer.  Instead  it  has  been  a 
question  of  what  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  White  House. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
one  might  think  that  we  were  writing 
a  private  Eisenhower  bill  instead  of  a 
national  farm  bill. 

Personally,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
President  would  veto  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
written.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
when  the  time  comes  he  must  swallow 
his  pride  and  sign  the  bill  for  the  sake 
of  millions  of  farmers.  At  least,  I  hope 
so. 

If  the  90 -percent  parity  provision  of 
the  bill  is  against  the  principles  that 
guide  the  President,  I  hope  he  will  see 
fit  to  go  back  to  the  principles  on  which 
he  campaigned  in  1952. 

With  no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  was  for  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  this  bill  in  1952.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  principles  of  1952  will 
not  work  in  1956. 


With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  approve 
the  conference  report  immediately.  Un¬ 
til  we  do,  we  are  dilly-dallying  with  the 
economic  well-being  of  millions  of 
people. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land]. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  judgment,  the  Senate  conferees  have 
done  the  very  best  they  could.  I  desire 
to  thank  and  congratulate  our  conferees. 
They  have  improved  the  bill  as  it  left 
the  Senate. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  for  several  reasons.  I  think  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  is 
dependent  upon  cotton  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  is  the  economy  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  We  have  had  a 
system  by  which  there  has  been  con¬ 
tinual  acreage  reduction.  We  have 
screamed  for  90  percent  of  parity;  but, 
when  we  consider  the  acreage  reduction, 
the  farmers’  income  has  been  drastically 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity.  Today; 
with  acreage  reduction,  it  stands  at  ap¬ 
proximately  52  percent  of  parity  income. 

This  conference  report  would  continue 
that  system.  In  my  candid  judgment  it 
would  destroy  the  American  cotton  in¬ 
dustry. 

There  are  several  things  which  are 
fundamental.  A  few  years  ago  the 
American  cotton  industry  exported  be¬ 
tween  6  million  and  8  million  bales  of 
cotton  a  year,  and  enjoyed  between  50 
and  60  percent  of  the  world’s  export 
cotton  market.  Today  that  has  shrunk 
to  less  than  30  percent;  and  if  we  fol¬ 
low  the  street  we  are  now  following, 
which  is  a  one-way  street,  the  acreage 
allotJLents  will  become  less  and  less  each 
year. 

We  have  seen  that,  as  we  have  had 
acreage  reductions  in  the  United  States, 
foreign  producers,  largely  financed  by 
American  capital,  have  expanded  their 
acreage  and  have  taken  over  markets 
which  were  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
American  cotton  farmer. 

There  is  one  fundamental  factor  which 
underlies  the  whole  program,  and  that 
is  that  the  United  States  Government, 
with  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  excess  of  7  million  bales 
of  cotton — stocks  which  will  reach  in 
time,  in  my  judgment,  10  million  bales — 
must  put  on  an  export  sales  program  to 
assist  the  American  cotton  grower  in 
regaining  and  expanding  his  share  of 
the  cotton  market.  Such  a  provision 
was  in  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate. 
Not  by  the  fault  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
that  provision  was  deleted  from  the  bill. 

What  has  happened?  We  have  held 
an  umbrella  over  foreign  cotton  produc¬ 
tion.  The  road  is  now  open  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  acreage  expansion. 

It  was  said  that  an  export  sales  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  announced.  So  it  was. 
However,  an  export  sales  program  by 
administrative  order  is  not  as  effective  as 
an  export  sales  program  which  is  written 
into  the  law. 

The  State  Department,  as  I  have  said 
a  number  of  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  is  not  an  American  agency  of 
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government;  it  protects  and  promotes 
the  interests  of  foreign  agriculture 
against  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  I  know  that  since  the  export 
sales  provision  was  stricken  from  the 
bill,  the  State  Department  has  been 
bringing  pressure  against  the  export 
sales  program  which  would  reduce  its 
effectiveness  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer.. 

Mr.  President,  5  or  6  large  interna¬ 
tional  cotton  organizations  are  financ¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  cotton  production  in 
Latin  America.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
have  more  influence  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  than  has  American  agriculture. 

Therefore  I  say  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senate  conferees.  They  did  what  they 
could  do.  Nevertheless,  an  export  sales 
program  is  fundamental  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  American  cotton  industry 
and  such  a  provision  should  be  in  the 
law.  It  has  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  said  that  we  were  on  a  one-way 
street,  that  acreage  allotments  would 
get  lower  and  lower  each  year,  and  that 
the  American  cotton  industry  was  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  We  must  meet 
foreign  competition  abroad;  we  must 
have  the  aid  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  we  must  meet  the  competition 
of  synthetics  in  the  United  States  on  a 
quality  basis. 

Under  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  confer¬ 
ence,  foreign  cotton  growers  will  again 
expand  their  acreage.  It  is  fundamental 
that  we  must  prevent  further  expansion 
in  cotton  production  abroad.  Last  year 
Egypt  increased  its  acreage  by  250,000 
acres.  India  increased  its  acreage  by 
1,200,000  acres,  and  it  has  a  program  for 
a  much  larger  acreage  expansion.  In 
the  past  4  years  Mexico  has  increased  its 
acreage  by  a  million  acres,  practically 
doubling  its  production.  These  in¬ 
creases  have  come  about  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  cottongrower. 

While  we  have  reduced  our  acreage, 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  world  supplies 
within  world  demand,  foreign  countries, 
which  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  our 
price-support  program,  have  increased 
their  acreage,  and  have  taken  our  mar¬ 
kets  away  from  us. 

Let  me  say  that  while  we  will  export 
about  2  million  bales  of  cotton  this  year, 
against  a  normal  export  of  about  6  mil¬ 
lion  bales,  half  of  the  2  million  bales  will 
be  given  away  under  different  aid  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  largest  market  we  have  left  is  the 
domestic  market,  which  amounts  to 
about  9  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year. 

When  we  fix  a  price,  as  the  bill  does, 
at  a  rigid  90  percent,  we  hold  an  um¬ 
brella  over  the  producers  of  synthetic 
fibers,  and  we  deny  the  cotton  producer 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  in  the  fiber  field. 

Synthetic  fiber  producers  will  proceed 
with  current  and  future  planning  for 
expansion  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  In  1955  alone  the  equivalent  of 
978,000  bales  of  cotton  were  supplanted 
by  the  increase  in  rayon  production. 
These  fibers  now  enjoy  the  equivalent 
of  4,800,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  fiber  market  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  largely  because  the  American 
grown  cotton  has  been  priced  too  high. 
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Beginning  a  year  ago,  and  for  a  3 -year 
period,  contracts  were  let,  and  there  are 
now  in  production  new  rayon  plants  to 
the  tune  of  $155  million.  The  new  rayon 
production  will,  in  my  judgment,  sup¬ 
plant  about  2  million  bales  of  cotton  in 
the  domestic  fiber  market. 

What  we  must  do  in  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try  is  to  be  more  competitive  with  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers  in  the  United  States  and  to 
be  more  competitive  in  the  international 
market.  We  must  have  the  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  there  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  the  provision  for  a  mandatory 
export  sales  program,  which  would  re¬ 
gain  and  recapture  and  expand  our  nor¬ 
mal  share  of  the  world  cotton  market, 
there  was  stricken  the  provision  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
American  cottongrower. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  the  reason 
that  the  price  support  is  again  linked  to 
seven-eighths  inch  Middling  cotton,  I 
must  vote  against  the  conference  report. 
The  latter  provision  would  permit  the 
discount  in  the  markets  of  the  short,  low- 
grade  cotton,  which  is  not  merchantable, 
and  which  is  grown  largely  in  one  con¬ 
gressional  district  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  grown  largely  for  the  loan.  It  is 
grown  largely  to  be  sold  to  the  United 
States  Government.  We  accumulated 
a  great  surplus  of  such  cotton,  and  that 
surplus  reduced  the  acreage  allotments 
in  every  cotton-growing  State  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  have,  under 
this  bill,  the  same  old  surplus  which  has 
brought  the  American  cotton  industry 
to  the  brink  of  destruction.  What  we 
must  realize  is  that  acreage  allotments 
must  be  based  on  markets,  and  that  in 
the  long  run  they  will  be  based  on  mar¬ 
kets.  Acreage  allotments  must  be  based, 
also,  upon  our  ability  to  sell  a  commodity 
which  in  the  long  run  will  pay.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  farmland  values 
will  be  based  upon  the  market  for  farm 
products.  So,  Mr.  President,  the  road 
which  we  must  follow  is  a  road  which  will 
expand  markets  and  place  the  cotton 
industry  upon  a  sound  basis. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  against  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  acting  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  may  have  a  quorum  call  without 
the  time  being  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  4 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Langer  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  Personally,  I  feel  it  is 


imperative  that  farm  legislation  be  en¬ 
acted  at  this  session  of  Congress.  In 
the  face  of  rising  national  income,  net 
farm  income  has  fallen  32  percent  in  the 
past  4  years. 

Despite  the  strong  demand  for  farm 
products,  the  farmer  is  caught  in  his 
own  quicksand  of  surplus  production. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  rather  complex 
piece  of  legislation  affects  agriculture 
directly,  it  will  also  affect  indirectly  all 
segments  of  our  Nation’s  economy. 

The  conference  report  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  not  only  carries  temporary  relief  for 
the  farmer  this  year,  but  carries  many 
provisions  -which  will  be  of  permanent 
benefit. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  can  find  some  objectionable 
feature  in  the  conference  report  bill,  but 
even  one  or  two  or  more  objectionable 
features,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  warrant 
the  rejection  of  this  report. 

The  farmer  expects  this  Congress  to 
enact  farm  legislation,  and  this  is  our 
opportunity  to  do  so.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  in  a  special  farm  message  to  Con¬ 
gress,  stated: 

Although  agriculture  is  our  basic  industry, 
farm  families  find  their  prices  and  incomes 
depressed  amid  the  Nation’s  greatest  pros¬ 
perity. 

An  oversupply  of  commodities  drives  down 
prices  as  mounting  costs  force  up  from  below, 
generating  a  severe  price-cost  squeeze. 

Remedies  are  needed  now,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  swiftly.  As  we  seek  to  go  forward, 
we  must  not  go  back  to  old  programs  that 
have  failed  utterly  to  protect  farm  families. 

This  conference  report  provides  for  a 
90  percent  parity  for  this  year,  1956.  It 
creates  for  the  first  time  a  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram.  which  I  think  is  not  only  timely 
but  has  great  long-range  possibilities. 
However,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can.be  effec¬ 
tive  in  getting  needed  financial  relief 
into  the  farming  areas  this  year. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
farming  operations  realize  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  farmers  have  al¬ 
ready  made  their  plans  for  the  planting 
and  harvesting  of  their  crops.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  believe  there  is  sound 
justification  for  a  loan  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  assure  the  farmers  90 
percent  of  parity  for  this  year.  Next 
year  the  farmers  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  plans  to  place  some  of  their 
acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve  and  the 
conservation  reserve  programs  of  the  soil 
bank. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  rigid  or 
flexible  parity  is  the  solution  to  the 
farm  program.  We  have  tried  both.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  we  must  begin  to  take 
a  new  look  at  the  entire  farm  picture, 
with  a  view  of  securing  for  the  farmer 
his  fair  share  of  the  national  income, 
based  on  domestic  consumption. 

This  conference  report  provides  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  marketing  of  two  of  our 
farm  commodities  on  a  domestic  parity 
or  domestic  consumption  basis. 

I  believe  the  day  has  passed  when  we 
can  expect  the  American  farmer  to  buy 
his  farm  machinery,  his  labor,  pay  his 
taxes  and  pay  for  his  utilities  on  a  do¬ 
mestic  price  level  and  then  even  suggest 
that  we  have  a  farm  price  parity  level 
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which  will  make  him  sell  his  commodi¬ 
ties  at  a  world  level  market. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe  a 
sound  program  for  American  agriculture 
must  be  built  on  a  commodity  by  com¬ 
modity  approach.  In  other  words,  we 
must  fashion  a  weapon  to  meet  the 
problems  and  the  needs  of  each  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  this  after¬ 
noon  has  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
legislation  which  will  give  some  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  to  agriculture,  establish  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Nation’s  history  a 
soil-bank  program  and  provide  for  do¬ 
mestic  parity  on  two  of  our  important 
farm  commodities. 

The  conference  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
give  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  our  expanding  national  prosperity, 
and,  in  all  fairness,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  do  less. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  will  yield  if  I  have 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  have  noted  with 
much  interest  the  remarks  of  my  es¬ 
teemed  colleague  from  Kansas.  I  know 
he  feels,  as  I  feel,  that  the  farmer  must 
be  helped.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  can  tell  me  where¬ 
in  the  farmers  of  Idaho  will  be  helped 
by  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  May  I  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  great 
interest  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
takes  in  agriculture  and  in  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  farmer. 

The  soil-bank  program  provided  for 
in  the  bill  has,  I  think,  the  possibility  of 
affording  long-range  benefit  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  most  important  step. 

I  think  the  90  percent  of  parity  pro¬ 
vision  will  provide  some  relief  for  this 
year.  I  do  not  think  the  rigid  or  the 
flexible  parity  program  is  the  answer. 

The  program  adopted  provides  an  ap¬ 
proach,  commodity  by  commodity,  in¬ 
cluding  wheat,  which  I  know  is  raised  in 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
program  we  shall  have  to  establish  in  the 
Nation  if  we  expect  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  wheat  farmers  on  the  basis  of 
domestic  production. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  voted  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  for  the  parity  plan  for 
wheat.  I  have  some  scruples  with  re¬ 
spect  to  whether  or  not  I  voted  correctly. 
Certainly  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
knows  the  conditions  in  my  State  well 
enough  to  realize  that  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  cannot  and  will  not  af¬ 
fect  my  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  minute  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  Mr.  President,  that  I  may  have  one 
additional  minute. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  time  to  be  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  have  to  be  yielded  by 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.. 

Mr.  WELKER,  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  wish  to  comment  on  my  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
agriculture  in  the  great  State  of  Idaho 
is  somewhat  different  from  agriculture 
in  the  great  Midwest  areas,  where  mostly 
dry  farming  is  carried  on.  At  the  same 
time,  the  agricultural  program  is  prac¬ 
tically  universal.  If  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  some  better  suggestions, 
then  when  the  opportunity  presents  it¬ 
self,  I  shall  vote  for  them.  But  this  is 
the  only  bill  before  the  Senate  at  pres¬ 
ent.  That  is  why  I  am  supporting  it. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  think  that  is  why 
I  shall  have  to  support  it;  but  the  Sena¬ 
tor  said  in  his  remarks  that  we  would 
look  the  matter  over.  What  I  fear  is 
that  we  may  look  ourselves  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  the  sad  part  of  the  matter. 

I  think  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  conference  report 
on  H.  R.  12.  I  voted  for  H.  R.  12,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  on  final  passage, 
because  I  believed  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  conference  committee  would 
present  a*  sound,  acceptable  bill.  This 
it  did  not  do,  in  my  opinion. 

First,  the  Senate  conferees,  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  an  extension  of  90  percent  price 
supports  on  the  so-called  basic  com¬ 
modities,  have  rendered  the  President’s 
soil  bank  program  ineffective  for  all 
practical  purposes.  In  my  opinion, 
producers,  especially  of  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton,  simply  will  find  it  more  profitable 
to  continue  and  even  increase  their  pres¬ 
ent  production  at  the  high  support  level 
rather  than  to  place  a  portion  of  their 
acreage  allotment  land  in  the  acreage 
reserve. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  certain 
fixed  costs  of  production  must  be  met 
by  the  producer  whether  all  of  his  lands 
are  in  production  or  whether  a  portion 
of  them  are  kept  idle  in  a  soil  bank. 
Since  the  difference  between  total  costs 
per  acre  and  total  returns  per  acre  is 
much  less  at  lower  price  support  levels 
than  they  would  be  at  the  proposed 
higher  support  levels,  farmers  will  be 
more  likely  to  put  allotment  lands  in 
the  acreage  reserve  at  lower  support 
levels.  High  rigid  price  supports  can¬ 
cel  any  possible  benefit  from  the  soil 
bank  program,  in  my  opinion. 

Second,  unless  farmers  do  put  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  their  allotment  lands  in 
the  reserve,  we  can,  at  90  percent  price 
support,  expect  continued  production  in 
excess  of  our  needs  of  these  so-called 
basic  commodities,  especially  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  corn.  We  can  also  expect  to 
see  the  continued  production  of  feed 
grains  greatly  in  excess  of  our  needs, 
with  increasing  livestock  numbers  and 
further  price  declines  for  beef  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry,  eggs,  and  lambs. 


As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
economic  report: 

Government  restrictions  on  acreage  of 
several  crops,  notably  wheat  and  cotton, 
have  insufficiently  curtailed  production  of 
these  crops  and  have  led  to  expansion  of 
others.  Huge  carryovers  have  piled  up,  far 
beyond  liberal  estimates  of  desirable  re¬ 
serves.  Government  holdings  acquired  un¬ 
der  price-support  programs  have  kept 
rising,  in  spite  of  intensive  and  effective 
efforts  to  dispose  of  surpluses  *  *  ». 

The  production-control  programs  that 
have  been  operated  for  basic  commodities, 
which  account  for  [only]  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  income  from  farm  marketings, 
have  indirectly  contributed  to  lower  in¬ 
comes  for  the  producers  of  other  important 
commodities.  Farmers  with  acreage  diverted 
from  basic  crops  have  deemed  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  produce  feed  grains  or  other  crops, 
even  at  lowered  support  prices  *  *  *. 
Many  have  expanded  their  hog  and  beef 
cattle  numbers  to  use  the  additional  feed 
thus  produced,  adding  further  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  induced  by  relatively  favorable 
livestock  prices  in  earlier  years  *  *  *. 
These  factors  hive  been  largely  responsible 
for  lower  prices  of  beef  cattle  and  sharply 
lower  prices  of  hogs  in  1955,  and  a  continued 
increase  in  production  of  dairy  products. 

Unrealistic  supports  have  *  *  *  overstim¬ 
ulated  production  of  several  basic  products 
in  this  country  *  *  *  (pp.  54,  56,  and  57). 

The  large  inventories  of  basic  com¬ 
modities  and  feed  grains  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  on 
hand  can  be  directly  traceable  to  the 
stimulus  given  their  production  by  90 
percent  of  parity  price  supports. 

According  to  the  USDA’s  most  recent 
release  on  the  status  of  price-support 
operations,  the  CCC  had  in  its  invento¬ 
ries  as  of  February  29,  1956:  846,270,626 
bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $4,309,484,- 
973;  7,214,630  bales  of  upland  cotton, 
valued  at  $1,317,658,448;  744.618,750 

bushels  of  corn,  valued  at  $1,291,422,848. 

Its  inventories  as  of  the  same  date 
contained  the  following  quantities  of 
feed  grains:  17,942,345  hundredweight  of 
grain  sorghums,  valued  at  $53,643  952; 
24,696,403  bushels  of  barley,  valued  at 
$36,314,441;  32,032.375  bushels  of  oats, 
valued  at  $27,985,658. 

Such  an  abundant  production  of  feed 
grains  induced  by  a  rigid  90-percent 
support  program  on  the  basics,  espe¬ 
cially  wheat  and  cotton,  the  last  few 
years  not  only  has  resulted  in  surpluses 
of  these  commodities,  but  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  livestock  numbers  and  lower 
livestock  prices.  For  example,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1956,  cattle  numbers  reached  a 
new  high  of  97.5  million  head.  Hog 
numbers  wrere  9  percent  above  those  of 
a  year  earlier. 

Yet,  even  though  these  so-called  bas¬ 
ics — wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts,  to 
mention  a  few— -have  had  mandatory 
price  supports,  producers  of  livestock 
products  have  had  to  get  along  without 
price  support,  even  though  today  the 
average  prices  received  by  them  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  parity  price  is  lower  than 
the  basics  I  have  mentioned.  As  of 
March  15,  1956,  the  producers  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops  were  getting  the  following 
supports : 

Upland  cotton,  90  percent  of  parity. 

Wheat,  82  percent. 

Rice,  82  percent. 

Peanuts,  90  percent. 
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Yet,  as  of  the  same  date,  the  producers 
of  the  following  livestock  were  getting 
the  following  supports: 

Beef  cattle,  only  68  percent  of  parity. 

Calves,  only  71  percent  of  parity. 

Chickens,  only  77  percent  of  parity. 

Hogs,  only  58  percent  of  parity. 

Lambs,  only  70  percent  of  parity. 

Sheep,  only  66  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  speaking  on 
very  limited  time,  and  I  wished  to  get 
the  whole  statement  in  the  Record.  I 
shall  yield  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state¬ 
ment,  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  realized 
that  the  production  of  these  basic  com¬ 
modities  provides  farmers  with  only  26 
percent  of  their  net  income.  Yet,  during 
the  fiscal  years  1932-55,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  spent  $5,632,700,000  on  pro¬ 
grams  primarily  for  the  stabilization  of 
prices  and  income  for  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  cost  and  pref¬ 
erential  price-support  treatment,  90- 
percent  price  support  on  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  has  utterly  failed  to  prevent 
net  farm  income  from  declining.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  minority  views  to  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report: 

High  rigid  supports  have  not  facilitated 
adjustment  of  production  to  effective  de¬ 
mand;  and  being  applicable  to  only  the 
basic  commodities  which  provide  commercial 
farmers  with  only  26  percent  of  their  in¬ 
come,  they  cannot  materially  raise  farm 
prices  or  total  net  farm  income  (p.  67). 

But  there  is  another  reason,  as  well, 
why  the  90  percent  rigid  support  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  conference  report  will  not 
raise  farm  income,  just  as  price  supports 
have  not  done  so  in  the  past:  Namely, 
two-thirds  of  our  farms,  which  are 
mostly  family-type,  produce  so  very  little 
for  sale  that  they  cannot  materially 
benefit  from  price  support  programs,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  level  of  price  support,  be 
it  75,  90  or  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  Section  104  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  which  eliminates  the  new 
parity  formula  for  determining  the  price 
support  level  on  basic  commodities,  will 
in  and  of  itself  serve  to  keep  the  sup¬ 
port  level  of  the  basic  commodities  at 
or  near  90  percent  of  old  parity  and 
about  100  percent  of  new  parity.  There¬ 
fore,  even  though  at  the  end  of  1956  the 
flexible  support  formula  will '  again  be 
operative,  the  actual  support  levels  will 
reflect  old  parity  and  are  likely  to  be 
above  90  percent  of  new  parity  which  is 
now  in  effect  for  the  basic  commodities. 
For  example  based  upon  January  15 
prices : 

Wheat  would  be  supported  at  103  per¬ 
cent  of  new  parity. 

Corn  would  be  supported  at  100  per¬ 
cent  of  new  parity. 

Cotton  would  be  supported  at  91  per¬ 
cent  of  new  parity. 

So  with  this  provision  in  the  bill,  after 
1956,  we  can  expect  farmers  to  continue 
to  produce  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  in 
excess  of  demand,  and  we  can  expect 
continued  production  of  feed  grains  on 
acres  diverted  from  these  basic  com¬ 
modities.  This  will  mean  greater  live¬ 
stock  numbers  and  lower  livestock  prices. 
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Mr.  President,  there  are  also  other 
provisions  of  the  Conference  Report 
which  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  enacting 
into  law 

First  is  section  103,  which  would  set 
the  support  level  for  milk  at  80  to  90 
percent  of  parity,  instead  of  75  to  90 
percent  as  at  present.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  move  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion,  since  under  the  support  formula 
now  in  effect,  the  dairy  situation  has  im¬ 
proved  considerably  since  April,  1954. 
For  example,  CCC  purchases  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  in 
1955  were  down  35  percent  compared  to 
1954,  when  dairy  products  were  sup¬ 
ported  at  90  percent  of  parity.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  butter  acquisitions  were  down  50 
percent;  cheese  down  59  percent;  nonfat 
dried  milk  down  15  percent. 

With  this  new  provision  enacted  into 
law,  we  can  expect  to  see  milk  produc¬ 
tion  soar,  while  prices  and  incomes  de¬ 
cline.  And  we  also  can  expect  to  see 
again  those  mountainous  CCC  inven¬ 
tories  of  butter  and  cheese.  In  1953,  if 
you  recall,  Mr.  President,  we  had  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  358.9  million  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  now  only  162.3  million  pounds,  3 
years  later.  We  also  had  291  million 
pounds  of  cheese  then,  instead  of  162.3 
million  pounds  today. 

I  have  some  reservations  also  with 
respect  to  mandatory  price  supports  on 
feed  grains,  and  to  the  two-price  plans 
on  wheat  and  rice.  For  these  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  I  must  vote  against 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  an 
article  entitled  “Turkeys  Could  Provide 
Wheat  Market,”  from  the  Utah  Farm 
Bureau  News  of  March  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Turkeys  Could  Provide  Wheat  Market 

One  of  the  paradoxes  facing  Utah  agricul¬ 
ture  is  found  in  the  turkey,  poultry,  and 
wheat-growing  enterprises. 

Turkey  growing  in  Utah  in  recent  years 
has  become  a  highly  important  part  of  the 
overall  agricultural  picture,  actually  bring¬ 
ing  into  the  State  in  1954  more  money  in 
cash  sales  than  our  wheat  crop,  according  to 
USDA  reports. 

Total  cash  income  from  turkeys  in  1954 
amounted  to  $10,635,000,  while  eggs,  chick¬ 
ens,  and  broilers  brought  $13,683,000,  com¬ 
pared  to  $10,082,000  from  wheat. 

The  paradox  comes  in  the  fact  that  while 
wheat  is  a  natural  feed  for  turkeys  and 
chickens  there  is  almost  none  of  it  being 
fed  to  turkeys  and  its  use  is  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  other  poultry  feeds. 

The  reason  for  this  that  milo,  which  is 
regarded  as  practically  equal  to  wheat  as  a 
poultry  feed,  can  be  purchased  at  a  lower 
cost  by  about  60  cents  per  hundredweight. 
To  the  turkey,  broiler,  or  egg  producer  this 
price  differential  can  well  be  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

Studies  show  that  the  turkey  industry  in 
Utah  would  consume  2  million  bushels  of 
wheat  annually  if  it  could  be  purchased  at  a 
price  equal  to  that  being  paid  for  milo.  At 
that  level,  wheat  growers  would  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.50  per  bushel  for  their  wheat. 

The  present  support  price  on  wheat  in 
Utah  ranges  from  $1.79  to  $1.91  per  bushel. 
Under  present  price-support  law  wheat  is 
out  of  reach  of  turkey  growers  pricewise. 
Wheatgrowers  who  may  wish  to  use  present¬ 


ly  diverted  acres  to  produce  wheat  for  the 
turkey  industry  can  do  so  only  under  severe 
penalties.  A  great  many  idle  wheat  acres 
might  be  profitably  used  to  provide  turkey 
feed  if  that  could  be  done. 

Average  yield  of  wheat  in  Utah  in  1955 
was  19.9  bushels  per  acre.  At  that  rate 
Utah  grown  turkeys  could  provide  a  market 
for  nearly  100,000  acres  of  wheat. 

Kansas  and  Texas  are  the  major  producers 
of  milo,  which  has  a  crop  yield  of  about 
equal  to  wheat.  Kansas  can  grow  milo  on 
land  diverted  from  wheat  and  Texas  can 
grow  milo  on  land  diverted  from  cotton, 
wheat,  peanuts,  and  rice,  all  of  which  are 
designated  as  basic  crops. 

The  Utah  growing  season'  appears  to  be 
too  short  for  milo.  Utah  wheatgrowers  are 
thus  placed  at  a  greater  disadvantage  from 
diverted  acres  than  are  the  producers  of  the 
basic  crops  in  many  other  States. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
writer  of  the  article  points  out  that  in 
Utah  alone  if  wheat  prices  were  such 
that  the  farmers  could  afford  to  buy  it  to 
feed  turkeys,  they  could  use  2  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  buy  wheat,  but  must  buy  other 
feed  from  Kansas  and  Texas,  because 
the  price  of  wheat  is  completely  out  of 
line.  Yet  wheat  is  stored  in  Govern¬ 
ment  warehouses,  and  the  farmers  have 
to  pay  for  other  feed  grains  grown  in 
Texas  and  Kansas. 

As  a  comentary  on  the  present  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  Sunday,  March  25,  1956,  written  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Haswell,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  staff  of  that  newspaper,  en¬ 
titled  “Farm  Group  Hits  Price  Supports.” 
The  article  asks  this  question;  “Is  Mich¬ 
igan  heeding  argument  they  benefit 
chiefly  big  operators?” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington. — The  belief  that  Michigan 
farmers  don’t  profit  much  from  price  sup¬ 
ports  must  be  getting  around.  And  also  the 
fact  that  $75  million  in  grain  crop  loans  last 
year  went  to  1,695  farm  operators — out  of  a 
total  of  5,375,034  farmers. 

In  a  poll-  taken  by  Representative  Alvin  M. 
Bentley,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  in  central 
Michigan,  a  group  of  one-third  of  the  farmers 
said  they  wanted  Congress  to  abolish  farm 
price  supports  altogether. 

Roughly  another  third,  however,  favored 
flexible  supports,  and  the  other  third  came 
out  for  90-percent  supports. 

But  the  news  was  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
farmers — about  500 — had  swung  away  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  price-support  idea.  That 
was  a  great  change  from  polls  Congressman 
Bentley  has  taken  in  other  years. 

The  no-support  thinking  apparently  re¬ 
flects  growing  belief  in  the  argument  that 
3  out  of  4  farmers  in  a  State  like  Michigan 
have  no  real  stake  in  price  supports.  They 
don’t  sell  the  right  kind  of  farm  produce,  or 
enough  of  it. 

Two  years  ago  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  published  a  table  showing  that  Mich¬ 
igan  farmers  obtained  only  10  percent  of 
their  income  from  sale  of  price-supported 
grains,  such  as  corn  and  wheat. 

But  63  percent  of  their  income,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  showed,  was  lowered  because  of  the 
support  price  on  grains  used  to  feed  livestock. 

At  about  the  same  time  Representative 
Charles  M.  Brownson,  Republican,  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  began  a  campaign  to  find  out  exactly 
who  benefits  most  from  crop  loans — the  form 
that  grain  price  supports  take. 


The  Agriculture  Department  now  admits 
that  the  top  1  percent  of  wheat  borrowers  got 
12  percent  of  the  wheat  money  in  1953 — or 
$63  million. 

One  percent  of  the  corn  borrowers  got 
$3,575,000. 

Sixty-six  barley  borrowers  got  $6,364,000, 
an  average  of  $96,424  each. 

Altogether  1,695  borrowers — out  of  5,375,034 
farm  operators— got  $75  million  in  rain  crop 
loans  that  year. 

Last  month  Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 
Republican,  of  Utah,  published  a  study  of 
farm  incomes  which  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  farm  debates  in  Congress. 

Watkins  concluded  that  price  supports 
don’t  help  two-thirds  of  the  American  farm¬ 
ers.  And  these  are  the  two-thirds  most  need¬ 
ing  help. 

In  order  to  get  price  supports,  a  farmer 
must  have  something  to  sell,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  family-type  farms  simply  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  for  commercial  sale  in  any  significant 
amount,  Watkins  explained. 

The  men  who  run  America’s  biggest  farms, 
Watkins  said!  do  not  need  unlimited  price 
supports.  They  could  farm  at  a  profit  with¬ 
out  any  supports,  he  said,  and  certainly  they 
don’t  need  the  unlimited  loan  privileges  they 
have  now. 

In  1950  for  the  first  time  the  Census  Bureau 
classified  farms  into  economic  groups.  The 
big  division  was  between  farms  producing 
more  than  $5,000  in  farm  goods  for  market 
annually  and  those  producing  less. 

Farms  in  the  over-$5,000  group  use  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  harvested  cropland;  supply  74 
percent  of  all  farm  production;  give  the  fam¬ 
ilies  on  them  an  average  income  of  $5,143. 
There  are  1,200,000  of  these  farms,  supporting 
about  5  million  persons. 

But  farms  in  the  under-$5,000  group  oc¬ 
cupy  34.6  percent  of  the  harvested  cropland 
while  supplying  only  24  percent  of  farm  goods 
sold.  The  average  family  income  is  only 
$1,741.  There  are  2,500,000  of  these  farms, 
supporting  10,300,000  persons. 

A  special  study  was  made  in  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

The  amount  of  land  farmed  in  these  three 
States  varied  little  over  a  20-year  period. 

But  the  number  of  farms  has  shrunk  stead¬ 
ily.  Meaning  that  the  size  of  the  successful 
farming  enterprises  has  increased. 

The  extremes  of  the  farm  economic  scale 
show  extreme  contrasts. 

As  an  example,  farms  which  produce  goods 
worth  $10,000  or  more  a  year,  supply  51  per¬ 
cent  of  all  farm  products  marketed.  They 
bring  in  a  quarter  of  all  farm  income.  The 
average  family  income  is  $6,585. 

But  farms  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
produce  only  2.3  percent  of  farm  marketings, 
and  provide  average  family  incomes  of  but 
$975  a  year. 

Almost  1  in  10  Michigan  farms  fall  into 
this  class. 

Senator  Watkins  argues  that  only  top  farm 
operators  have  much  of  a  stake  in  farm  price 
supports. 

The  rest  produce  so  very  little  for  sale  they 
cannot  materially  benefit  whether  the  market 
prices  are  supported  at  75,  90,  or  100  percent 
of  parity,  he  says. 

There  is  a  need  for  effective  price-support 
programs,  Watkins  says.  But  the  programs 
should  not  be  of  the  kind  which  give  un¬ 
limited  aid  to  a  few  big  producers  and  do  not 
help  the  great  bulk,  the  farm  people. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Utah  correctly,  about  25 
percent  of  the  farm  income  in  his  State 
is  derived  from  production  of  basic  crops. 
Is  that  right? 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  No.  Only  about  7 
percent  of  our  crops  under  price  sup¬ 
ports  are  basic,  and  only  7  percent  of 
our  farm  income  is  aided  by  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  figure  is  more  nearly  in  line  with 
the  situation  in  Wyoming.  I  felt  certain 
that  our  States  were  similar  in  that 
respect  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
people  are  fearful  that  in  the  end  this 
bill  will  hurt  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
more  than  it  will  help.  I  certainly  agree 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  surplus  of  farm  commodities 
and  I  would  favor  the  provisions  of  the 
soil  bank. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  my  State  we 
have  to  have  twice  the  number  of  acres 
for  dry-land  wheat  in  order  to  produce 
an  ideal  yield,  for  the  reason  that  the 
land  has  to  be  summer  fallowed  and  left 
idle  for  1  year.  A  crop  is  grown  only 
every  other  year.  The  high-price  sup¬ 
ports  are  detrimental  to  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number  of  farmers  in  Utah,  because 
they  have  to  buy  from  the  Middle  West 
grains  and  feed  for  their  livestock  and 
poultry,  such  as  corn  and  other  grains, 
much  of  which  they  have  to  import  fi-om 
Iowa,  Texas,  and  Kansas.  So  they  help 
pay  taxes  to  get  prices  up,  and  then  they 
have  to  buy  at  those  high  prices.  So 
they  have  to  pay  twice. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  In  Wyoming  about  75 
percent  of  all  our  agricultural  income 
comes  from  livestock,  both  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  high-price  supports  on  corn 
has  militated  against  the  livestock  op¬ 
erator.  This  bill  will  make  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion  much  worse. 

The  feeders  in  the  Corn  Belt  have  lost 
considerable  money  feeding  this  year  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  try  to  buy  their 
feeder  stock  at  lower  prices  this  fall.  It 
appears  now  that  the  cattle  situation 
may  become  worse  as  far  as  the  grower 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  exactly  right.  I  think  that  is  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  most  of  the  Intermountain 
States.  We  do  no  grow  basics  for 
market.  Wheat  is  about  the  only  one  we 
grow.  The  kind  of  wheat  we  grow 
which  gets  a  price  support  is  millable 
wheat.  It  is  the  so-called  Turkey  Red 
and  other  varieties,  high  in  protein  con¬ 
tent,  which  are  used  for  milling.  There 
is  a  very  limited  acreage  in  our  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ervin  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
frojn  Utah  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  also  wanted  to  call 
to  the  Senator’s  attention  the  fact  that 
the  conference  committee  has  changed 
the  provisions  in  the  soil-bank  section 
with  reference  to  grazing  the  acres  di¬ 
verted  from  crop  production.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment  which  provided  that  if 
the  farmer  violates  the  provision  of 
his  contract  and  permits  his  cattle  to 
graze  on  the  lands  taken  out  of  crops, 
that  he  would  lose  not  only  the  benefits 
that  he  might  be  entitled  to  under  the 
soil  bank,  but  also  any  payments  that  he 


might  be  entitled  to  under  the  price- 
support  program.  The  latter  provision 
was  eliminated  entirely.  In  my  opinion 
the  protective  provisions  were  weakened 
materially  in  conference. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  That 
was  probably  the  only  benefit  our  States 
would  have  obtained  from  this  measure, 
and  now  it  has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Also  let  me  point  out 
that  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  will  not  obtain  any  substantial 
benefit  from  this  program;  they  cannot 
possibly  do  so.  This  program  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  big  operators,  not  the 
small  farmers;  and  very  few  of  the 
smaller  family-size  farms  will  obtain  any 
benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  conference  struck  out  the 
limitations  inserted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  whereby  no  individual  could  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  $100,000  in  payments 
from  one  section  of  the  bill  and  $50,000 
limitation  on  another  section.  In  fact 
all  limitations  were  removed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  correct;  the 
sky  is  the  limit. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
good  constructive  farm  bill  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  insofar  as  our  section  of  the 
country  is  concerned  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  vote  against  this  conference  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  correct.  The 
conference  report  is  an  economic  mess, 
insofar  as  we  are  concerned.  There  are 
sound  and  helpful  provisions  in  the  bill 
as  reported  from  conference,  but  they 
have  been  largely  nullified  by  other  pro¬ 
visions  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  l  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
12  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMFHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  conference  report  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 

First  of  all,  let  me  commend  the  con¬ 
ferees  for  the  report  they  have  brought 
to  us.  I  know  that  the  preparation  of 
the  final  conference  report  required  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  and  detailed  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  no  end 
to  learn  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  and  of  the  large  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of  the 
report.  That  vote  should  indicate  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  American 
people  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  be  made  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  propaganda  or  political  pressure. 

As  have  others,  in  the  days  since  the 
Senate  passed  the  agricultural  bill,  I  have 
watched  the  press  reports,  including 
those  relating  to  the  work  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  and  also,  of  course,  the 
many  press  reports  in  regard  to  state¬ 
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ments  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  by  some  of  those  who  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  him.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  associates  have  at¬ 
tempted  in  every  conceivable  way  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  conferees  by  propagandizing 
the  Amei'ican  people  and  trying  to  set  up, 
in  connection  with  this  agricultural  bill, 
straw  men  which  they  could  conveniently 
knock  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  somewhat 
honored  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  seen  fit  to  single  me 
out  for  political  verbal  treatment.  I 
welcome  that  privilege  and  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  agricultural 
spokesman  for  the  administration.  Let 
me  say  that  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  desires  to  have  me  do  so,  I 
shall  be  more  than  happy  to  accom¬ 
modate  him  in  debate  upon  agricultural 
matters.  I  suggest,  however,  that  it 
might  be  well  to  debate  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  area,  and  not  within  the  confines 
of  one  of  his  selected  audiences. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
does  not  do  all  I  had  hoped  the  bill 
would  do.  For  example,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  would  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  In  that  bill  we  provided  for  a 
2-year  extension  of  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  on  basic  commodities. 
We  had  for  the  dairy  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  a  formula  which  was  somewhat 
different  from  that  contained  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  was  also  sorry  to  see 
eliminated  from  the  final  conference  re¬ 
port  section  602  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  related 
to  price  reporting  on  timber  products. 
That  particular  amendment  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  of  the  bill  was  one  which  was 
close  to  my  heart,  and  one  which  I  felt 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  our  tim¬ 
ber  farmers.  However,  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  section  601,  which  relates  to 
the  reforestation  program,  was  sustained 
and  kept  in  the  conference  report.  At 
a  later  time  I  shall  make  it  my  business 
to  try  to  press  for  action  upon  the  price¬ 
reporting  features  relating  to  timber. 
It  is  my  opinion  and  belief  that  they  are 
very  essential  for  our  timber  farmers. 
Our  timber  farmers  will  increase  in 
number-  and  in  significance  under  the 
terms  of  the  soil  conservation  and  soil- 
bank  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  with  par¬ 
ticular  interest  that  the  administration 
is  putting  up  quite  a  howl  about  the  de¬ 
lay  in  the  passage  of  the  farm  bill,  and 
I  have  also  noted  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  that  some  of  the  spokesmen  for 
the  administration  have  seen  fit  to  level 
their  attack  upon  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
place  my  record  in  behalf  of  farm  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  line  against  that  of  any  ad¬ 
ministration  spokesman.  This  admin¬ 
istration  did  not  have  a  farm  program 
as  recently  as  January  1  or  January  15. 
This  administration  was  never  in  favor 
of  a  soil  bank;  but  now  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  like  to  claim  the  soil  bank 
as  its  own  product.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  administration  re¬ 
sisted  the  soil  bank  from  the  beginning, 
but  now  the  American  people  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  soil  bank  was  a 
great  creation  of  Eisenhower  and  Ben- 
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son.  The  delay — if  any — is  due  to  the 
lack  of  cooperation  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration — the  refusal  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  present  a  program  until 
compelled  to  by  action  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  I  can  say  for 
this  administration  is  that  it  certainly 
knows  how  to  reach  out  and  capture  the 
ideas  of  other  persons.  It  is  like  the  man 
on  the  flying  trapeze — it  “purloins” — 
with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

I  hesitate  to  digress,  but  I  noticed  that 
the  other  day  Mr.  Brownell  came  to  the 
Congress  with  some  ideas  about  civil 
rights — about  as  new  as  last  year’s  cal¬ 
endar.  In  fact,  the  very  bills  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  brought  to  the  Congress  as  a 
great,  bold,  new  program  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  have  been  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  years.  I  am  the  sponsor  of  these 
measures,  yet  the  administration  has 
never  shown  any  interest  in  them.  Of 
course,  I  am  always  happy  when  some 
political  sinner  repents  and  comes  for¬ 
ward  and  asks  to  be  cleansed  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  sins.  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any 
of  the  erring  brothers  and  prodigal  sons 
who  now  are  seeking  to  return  home.  Of 
course,  we  shall  treat  them  with  kindness, 
generosity,  and  compassion.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  at  hand  on  this  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  farm  bill  for  those  who  mis¬ 
takenly  followed  the  administration’s 
misguided  program  to,  in  part,  at  least, 
reform  and  repent  by  voting  for  it'. 

When  it  comes  to  the^soil  bank,  as  early 
as  1936  there  was  legislative,  permissive 
authority  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  enter  upon  an  extended  soil- 
bank  operation.  So  there  is  no  need  for 
the  present  administration  to  talk  about 
any  delays.  The  only  delay  is  in  the 
mental  processes  and  the  will  and  the 
conviction  of  this  administration.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  delay  there  by  the 
born  obstructionists  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  who  are  obstinate  and  stubborn. 
They  became  interested  in  the  soil  bank 
after  the  Senate  committee  hearings, 
where  farmer  after  farmer  and  group 
after  group  said  that  the  soil  bank  was 
what  they  wanted.  As  I  have  said,  there¬ 
after  the  administration  made  its  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal— a  fine  newspaper,  but  one  seldom 
read  by  farmers.  This  administration 
talks  a  great  deal  about  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  there 
is  about  as  little  prosperity  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  as  there  is  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  both  of  these  areas  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  program  has  been  “too  little  and 
too  late”  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  con¬ 
ference  report  because  I  think  it  offers 
genuine  help  for  the  American  farmer. 
But  let  it  be  clear,  Mr.  President,  this 
administration’s  program  offered  none. 
The  soil-bank  program  as  endorsed  by 
the  administration  was,  at  best,  one  for 
replacement  of  income,  not  increase  of 
income. 

The  finest  part  of  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram  is  jts  conservation-reserve  feature, 
calling  for  long-term  soil  conservation  or 
soil  rebuilding  for  the  arid  lands  and 
semiarid  lands  and  marginal  lands. 
However,  it  was  this  very  section  of  the 


soil  bank  that  the  administration  had  the 
least  interest  in. 

The  acreage-reserve  section  relates  to 
a  number  of  allotted  acres,  and  was  in¬ 
cluded  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  bail  itself  out  of  its 
own  mismanagement. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  have 
shown  great  courage  and  wisdom,  and  I 
personally  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  job  they  have  done. 

I  particularly  wish  to  thank  them  for 
the  90  percent  of  parity  for  1  year.  I 
had  hoped  it  would  be  2  years,  but  at 
least  we  can  be  thankful  for  the  fact 
that  for  1  year  the  farmer  will  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  have  improved  in¬ 
come. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  conferees  for  the 
dairy  section,  which  will  mean  so  much 
to  our  dairy  farmers.  It  provides  a  min¬ 
imum  price  of  $3.25  a  hundredweight. 
We  shall  have  to  look  into  that  section 
next  year  again,  because  this  is  only 
temporary  relief. 

I  also  congratulate  the  committee  on 
retaining  feed  grains  under  price-sup- 
port  protection,  and  making  them  eli¬ 
gible  for  acreage  conservation  or  acre¬ 
age  reserve  benefits. 

Mr.  LANGER.  How  about  butter? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  mentions  butter.  I  in¬ 
clude  butter  and  butterfat  in  the  dairy 
products  section. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  opportunity 
for  the  two-price  plan,  both  with  respect 
to  rice  and  wheat,  is  a  forward-looking 
step,  because  it  will  give  farmers  a  fail- 
choice,  on  the  basis  of  90  percent  of 
•parity,  with  acreage  allotments,  or  the 
alternative  of  a  two-price  system,  so 
that  when  they  make  their  choice  they 
will  have  genuine  alternatives.  In  other 
words,  there  will  be  some  equity  as  be¬ 
tween  the  two  proposals. 

Finally,  in  the  limited  time,  let  me  say 
that  no  other  piece  of  legislation  will 
be  before  Congress  this  year  which  will 
be  more  important  than  this  particular 
measure.  The  farmers  of  America,  as 
we  have  stated  again  and  again,  are  in 
trouble.  The  other  day  I  read  that  hog 
prices  were  up.  They  are  always  up 
after  the  farmer  has  sold  his  hogs.  That 
is  good  old  Republican  economics.  The 
farmer  has  sold  his  fall  litter.  Now  the 
packing  houses  have  the  hogs,  so  hog 
prices  go  up — the  farmers  have  the  re¬ 
duced  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  one-half  minute  to  conclude? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Every  United 
States  Senator  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  declare  himself  for  economic  equality 
for  American  agriculture.  It  will  do  no 
good  for  us  to  listen  to  the  propaganda 
barrage  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  That  Department  has  been 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  I  say  that  if  Mr.  Benson  cannot 
live  with  the  farm  bill  as  we  pass  it  here 
tonight,  he  ought  to  resign.  I  say  the 
President  ought  to  sign  it,  and  I  think 
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he  will  sign  it,  because  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  President  will  think  of  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  and  not  merely  of  par¬ 
tisan  interest.  If  the  President  signs  it, 
there  is  only  one  thing  Mr.  Benson  can 
do,  and  that  is  to  resign..  That  will  be 
two  good  blows  for  freedom,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  in  this  country,  at  one 
fell  swoop. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subesquently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  remarks  on  the  conference 
report,  a  statement  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 
We  are  soon  going  to  give  our  final  approval 
to  new  farm  legislation  and  send  it  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

While  the  President  will  likely  be  tugged 
and  hauled  in  different  directions  by  his 
various  advisers,  particularly  by  those  who 
have  already  got  themselves  pretty  far  out 
on  a  limb  by  unjustified  criticism  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  efforts  to  put  into  the  bill  something 
which  would  benefit  farmers  this  year,  I,' for 
one,  am  confident  he  will  wind  up  by  signing 
the  measure. 

Perhaps  his  aides  should  do  some  soul 
searching  before  pushing  him  too  far  against 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done  for  agriculture. 

Just  to  help  them  out  as  they  consider  his 
important  pending  decision,  I  wish  to  place 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  29,  1956, 
headed  "Rural  Revolt:  Liked  Ike  in  1952,  But 
Plan  Switch  in  1956,  Say  Minnesota  Farm¬ 
ers.”  The  article  is  as  follows: 

“rural  revolt:  liked  ike  in  1952,  but  plan 

SWITCH  IN  1956,  SAY  MINNESOTA  FARMERS - 

PRESIDENT,  NOT  BENSON,  GETS  MOST  BLAME 

FOR  SLIDING  INCOME,  RISING  COSTS - POLITICS 

AND  20 -CENT  HOGS 

“(By  Sterling  E.  Soderlind) 

“Blue  Earth,  Minn.. — -‘This  is  a  real  farm¬ 
ers’  rebellion  against  Ike,  his  hired  man  Ben¬ 
son  and  their  farm  program.  You  bet  I'm 
voting  Democratic  this  fall.  I  never  knew  I 
would  hurt  myself  so  much  when  I  voted 
Republican  in  1952.’ 

“Richard  Quaday,  a  hog  and  corn  farmer 
near  this  southern  Minnesota  town,  thus  ex¬ 
plains  his  defection  from  Republican  ranks. 
Shocker  for  the  GOP:  Interviews  with  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  State  show  that  3  of  every  5  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Eisenhower  in  1952  now  plan 
to  switch  to  the  Democratic  candidate  in 
November. 

“The  discontent  of  Mr.  Quaday  and  other 
Minnesota  farmers,  which  received  its  first 
political  expression  in  the  March  20  Minne¬ 
sota  presidential  primary  election,  is  of 
growing  importance  to  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties.  Serious  farm  dis¬ 
satisfaction  could  cost  the  GOP  Congres¬ 
sional  seats  and  electoral  votes  in  key  Mid¬ 
west  States  in  November. 

“ Politician ,  pundit  views 
“Politicians  and  pundits  began  arguing 
the  meaning  of  the  Minnesota  election  re¬ 
sults  even  before  the  polls  closed.  Republican 
leaders  generally  attributed  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver's  resounding  victory  over  Adlai 
Stevenson  as  'a  slap  at  alleged  ‘dictation’ 
and  ‘bossism’  of  the  Democratic-Farm-Labor 
Party  and  its  leaders,  Gov.  Orville  Freeman 
and  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 

“Democrats  like  Senator  Kefauver  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  noted  that  the  total  Democratic 
vote  was  more  than  double  the  GOP  vote, 
indicating,  they  said,  an  ‘agrarian  revolt’  and 
‘a  smashing  repudiation  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration.’  The  Stevenson  forces  also 
laid  their  defeat  to  thousands  of  ‘Kefauver 
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Republicans,’  who,  according  to  their  theory, 
invaded  the  Democratic  primary  to  ‘stop 
Stevenson’  and  embarrass  D.  F.  L.  leaders. 

"Both  parties  are  now  at  work  checking 
these  theories  and  what  they  portend  for 
November.  Shortly  after  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said  he  thought  the  Minnesota  elec¬ 
tion  should  be  studied  to  see  what  it  means, 
the  Republican  National  Committee  assigned 
three  staif  members  to  help  the  State  party 
organization  analyze  the  vote. 

" Dissatisfaction  deep 

“Wall  Street  Journal  interviews  with  Min¬ 
nesota  voters  this  week  indicate  that  Repub¬ 
lican  analysts  will  find  little  to  be  happy 
about  in  rural  Minnesota.  The  interviews 
with  nearly  fourscore  farmers  show  their 
dissatisfaction  is  deep,  bearing  out  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat’s  theory  of  agrarian  revolt. 

“  ‘I  switched  over  from  Ike  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats  last  October  when  I  got  as  low  as  $9.45 
a  hundred  for  250  hogs  I  marketed,’  says 
Francis  O’Neil,  who  farms  240  acres  southwest 
of  Blue  Earth.  ‘I've  taken  a  personal  beat¬ 
ing  under  the  Republicans.  As  far  as  I’m 
concerned  they  have  a  mighty  tough  row  to 
hoe  from  now  on.’ 

"Farmer  Quaday  says  he  waited  3  years  ‘for 
Ike  to  make  good  his  farm  promises  made 
right  ’here  at  Kasson,  Minn.,  in  1952.  But 
nothing  is  getting  better  and  I  have  eight 
kids  to  support.  In  1950  I  could  have  sold 
out,  got  a  house  in  town  and  be  sitting  pretty. 
Nowr  I  couldn’t  even  pay  my  debts  if  I  sold 
the  works.’ 

“Squarely  on  Ike 

“While  Secretary  Benson  takes  much  of 
the  criticism  for  lower  farm  income,  many 
farmers  place  the  blame  for  their  personal 
predicament  squarely  on  the  President.  Says 
an  Ortonville  farmer  as  he  unloads  his  hogs 
at  the  South  St.  Paul  stockyards:  ‘I  don’t 
know  what  folks  got  against  Mr.  Benson. 

I  wish  I  had  a  hired  man  that  good.  He  does 
everything  the  boss  tells  him  to.’  The 
farmer  who  liked  Ike  in  1952  crossed  over  to 
Kefauver  in  the  primary  and  will  vote  Demo¬ 
cratic  this  fall. 

“Wallace  Manthel,  who  helps  his  mother 
run  a  diversified  farm  in  Kittson  County  in 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Minnesota, 
says  he  will  change  his  vote  in  November 
‘because  Benson  seems  to  think  that  those  of 
us  who  have  trouble  in  farming  should  seek 
employment  elsewhere.’  Mr.  Manthei  says 
he  doesn’t  expect  the  Democrats  ‘will  have 
all  the  answers  either,  but  at  least  it  will  be 
a  change.’ 

“The  seriousness  of  farm  discontent  in 
Minnesota  was  measured  in  a  statewide  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune’s  Minnesota 
poll  taken  in  mid-March,  but  published  after 
the  election.  In  ‘trial  heat’  pairings,  Minne¬ 
sota  farmers  favored  Senator  Kefauver  over 
President  Eisenhower  by  52  percent  to  45  per¬ 
cent.  In  the  cities  Ike  led  56  percent  to  40 
percent.  If  they  were  voting  today,  the  poll 
showed  Ike  running  ahead  of  Stevenson,  49 
percent  to  43  percent  among  farmers,  and  56 
percent  to  40  percent  in  cities. 

" Farmers  union  view 

"Edwin  Christianson,  president  of  left¬ 
leaning  Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  which  has 
35,000  members,  termed  the  results  a  ‘decisive 
repudiation  of  sliding  scale  farm  policies.’ 
He  noted  that  the  combined  vote  of  ‘the  two 
candidates  favoring  firm,  adequate  farm  pro¬ 
grams  vastly  exceeded  the  combined  vote  of 
the  two  sliding-scale  candidates.’  (The 
Democrats  polled  422,000  to  the  Republican’s 
195,000  in  incomplete  returns.  Individual 
tallies  were  Kefauver,  239,000;  Stevenson, 
183,000;  Eisenhower,  192,000;  Knowland, 
3,000.) 

"Many  Republicans  argue  that  the  lower 
GOP  vote  in  the  Minnesota  primary,  in 
comparison  with  the  Democratic  total,  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that,  since  Sen¬ 


ator  Knowland  pulled  out  of  the  race,  there 
was  no  Republican  contest  and  little  incen¬ 
tive  for  voting.  Says  Leonard  Hall,  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Chairman:  ‘Republicans 
weren’t  in  the  Minnesota  primary — we  were 
on  the  sidewalk  watching.’ 

“But  talks  with  farmers  over  the  back 
fence,  in  the  feed  store  and  along  the  streets 
of  Minnesota’s  rural  communities  leave  little 
doubt  that,  despite  such  factors,  the  farm 
revolt  is  real. 

"And  another,  more  surprising  fact 
emerges  from  these  interviews.  Until  now  it 
was  theorized  that  although  some  farmers 
might  express  discontent  by  switching  their 
votes  from  Republican  to  Democratic  Con¬ 
gressmen  this  fall  and  by  griping  about  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  their  devotion  to  Ike  remained 
strong.  Actually,  almost  the  opposite  seems 
to  be  the  case. 

" Stand  with  Congressmen 

“Minnesota  farmers  who  plan  to  switch 
parties  this  fall  in  the  presidential  election 
show  little  inclination  at  this  early  date  to 
express  their  dissatisfaction  by  voting 
against  the  three  farm  area  Republican  Con¬ 
gressmen.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Minnesota  congressional  delegation,  with 
the  exception  of  one  Minneapolis  Represent¬ 
ative,  is  nearly  as  outspoken  against  the 
administration’s  farm  program  as  their  Dem¬ 
ocratic  colleagues. 

“Not  all  of  President  Eisenhower’s  1952 
farm  supporters  have  soured  on  him,  of 
course.  The  President  enjoys  much  goodwill 
among  Minnesota  farmers  for  ending  the 
Korean  war  and  bringing  peace  to  the 
country. 

"  ‘I’d  rather  be  getting  half  prices  and 
peace  instead  of  full  prices  and  war,’  remarks 
Ernest  Frank,  as  he  hefts  a  box  of  groceries 
into  a  truck  to  return  to  his  farm  near  Mad¬ 
ison  Lake.  'I  was  for  Ike  in  1952,  and  he’ll 
get  my  vote  again  in  November.’ 

"When  asked  what  it  would  take  to  keep 
them  in  the  Republican  ranks  this  fall,  most 
farmers  who  plan  to  switch  parties  come  up 
with  variations  on  this  theme:  ‘We  have  to 
have  higher  prices  for  what  we  sell  and  lower 
prices  on  what  we  buy.’  Alfred  Labf,  a  Blue 
Earth  County  farmer,  says  hogs  would  have 
to  climb  from  the  present  13  or  14  cents  a 
pound  to  20  cents  before  he  would  ‘go  for 
Ike  again.’  Farmer  Quaday  says  he  won’t 
vote  Republican  again  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens.  ‘It  doesn’t  pay  to  have  a  short  mem¬ 
ory,’  he  adds. 

“Why  farmers  prefer  Estes 

“Although  Stevenson  forces  believe  the 
Tennessean  beat  out  Adlai  on  the  Minnesota 
farm  front  because  he  outpromised  their 
candidate,  most  farmers  interviewed  gave 
other  reasons  as  to  why  they  preferred  Sena¬ 
tor  Kefauver. 

"Comments  run  along  these  lines:  ‘Kefau¬ 
ver  is  just  more  of  a  farmers’  man’;  ‘I  can’t 
see  going  for  a  loser  like  Stevenson’;  and  ‘me 
and  my  friends  feel  Kefauver  is  more  sin¬ 
cere  on  this  farm  issue.’ 

"Few  farmers  seemed  to  think  that  Senator 
Kefauver’s  advocacy  of  100  percent  of  parity 
for  low-income  farmers  gave  him  any  special 
edge  over  Mr.  Stevenson. 

“A  Mankato  farm-implement  dealer  said 
the  fine  distinction  between  the  two  Demo¬ 
crats’  farm  policies  amounted  to  the  feeling 
they  left  in  their  farmer  audiences.  ‘To  most 
of  our  farmers,  Stevenson  seemed  to  be  rigid 
on  flexibles,  while  Kefauver  was  flexible  on 
flexibles.’ 

"Undoubtedly,  many  Minnesota  Republi¬ 
cans  didn’t  vote  in  the  primary.  Yet  the 
GOP  total  of  195,000  compared  not  too  unfa¬ 
vorably  with  the  total  of  290,000  in  1952, 
considering  that  there  was  a  Republican 
contest  that  year  between  supporters  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower  and  favorite  son  Harold  Stassen. 
Ike’s  vote  was  a  write-in,  but  his  backers  were 


in  a  contest  with  Stassen  supporters,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  final  days  before  the  election. 
“Republican  crossovers 
“Some  Republican  city  dwellers  freely  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  took  advantage  of  the  primary 
law  which  allows  voters  to  cross  over  into  the 
opposition’s  primary.  Since  most  of  these 
city  crossovers  may  return  to  their  party  in 
the  general  election,  they  are  not  regarded 
as  posing  a  serious  problem  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  such  as  that  presented  by  farmers 
who  have  changed  allegiance  because  of  an 
issue. 

“  'Sure  I  switched  over,’  exclaims  Eli  Mom- 
sen,  a  salesman  for  a  St.  Paul  gold-refining 
firm.  ‘I  could  name  20  others  who  did,  too. 
No  good  Republican  would  pass  up  a  chance 
to  put  Freeman  and  Humphrey  in  their 
place.  Of  course,  I’m  for  Ike.’ 

“  ‘I  crossed  over  just  for  fun,’  explains 
Frank  W.  Wilkens,  a  Twin  Cities  insurance 
agent.  'Stevenson  was  too  glib,  and  I  wel¬ 
comed  a  chance  to  vote  against  him.  Of 
course,  I’m  no  Kefauver  lover,  either.’ 

“But  such  harassing-action  crossovers  by 
some  urban  Republicans  can  in  no  way  hide 
the  fact  that  a  great  share  of  the  switching 
done  in  Minnesota  was  done  by  farmers  and 
stemmed  from  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the 
GOP.  Not  one  farmer  was  found  who  had 
switched  his  vote  just  for  the  harassing 
effect. 

“One  Blue  Earth  farmer  summed  up  the 
general  feeling:  ‘I  think  Mr.  Eisenhower 
needs  a  rest,  and  I  believe  we  folks  around 
here  are  going  to  give  it  to  him.’  ” 

This  administration  has  always  kept  a 
pretty  alert  eye  on  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
so  I  hope  its  officials  have  not  missed  this 
significant  article. 

There  is  a  new  popular  song  out  in  the 
Midwest  these  days.  It  is  called  Sixteen 
Hogs,  a  parody  on  Sixteen  Tons.  Because  it 
describes  the  situation  in  the  Midwest  agri¬ 
culture  so  well,  I  would  suggest  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  advisers  try  singing  this  tune  before 
talking  to  the  President  about  vetoing  the 
farm  bill. 

To  make  sure  that  official  attention  is 
called  to  the  words  of  the  song  entitled  “Six¬ 
teen  Hogs,”  written  by  Mr.  Irvin  Shapiro, 
I  include  them  now,  as  follows: 

“sixteen  hogs 
“(Parody  on  Sixteen  Tons) 

"Some  people  say  farmin’  is  a  life  of  ease. 
You  plant  what  you  want  and  you  sell  what 
you  please 

But  it  ain’t  so  easy  when  you  get  to  town 
And  you  find  that  the  prices  have  all  gone 
down. 

“ Chorus 

"You  raise  16  hogs  and  what  d’  you  get 
Another  day  older  and  deeper  in  debt. 

Mr.  Benson  won’t  ya  tell  me  what’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  me 

Since  I  gave  my  vote  to  the  GOP. 

"Oh  Gen-ral  Motors  made  a  pile  of  dough 
Their  profits  just  grow  and  grow  and  grow 
Their  prices  are  the  highest  in  history 
It’s  good  for  them  but  it  ain’t  for  me! 

" Chorus 

"You  raise  16  hogs  and  what  d’  you  get 
Another  day  older  and  deeper  in  debt 
Mr.  Benson  won’t  ya  tell  me  ’cause  I  don’t 
know 

How  much  lower  my  prices  can  go. 

“In  ’52  I  joined  the  parade 
And  cast  my  vote  for  the  Great  Crusade 
But  in  Washington  the  GOP 
Just  couldn’t  remember  what  they  prom¬ 
ised  me. 

“ Chorus 

“You  raise  16  hogs  and  what  d’  you  get 
Another  day  older  and  deeper  in  debt 
Mr.  Benson  will  you  please  e-lu-ci-date 
What  was  wrong  with  the  welfare  state? 
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“When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  to  school 
In  arith-metic  I  learned  this  rule 
You  can’t  be  a  farmer  and  make  a  dime 
If  the  market  keeps  droppin’  all  the  time. 

“ Chorus 

“You  raise  16  hogs  and  what  d’  you  get 
Another  day  older  and  deeper  in  debt 
The  farmer  gets  less  but  his  wife  pays  more 
When  she  does  her  shoppln’  at  the  grocery 
store.'* 

I  have  just  one  more  exhibit  to  offer — one 
which  I  think  should  be  read  with  Interest 
by  critics  of  effective  aid  for  agriculture.  It 
Is  an  article  written  by  a  Corning,  Iowa, 
farmer,  and  is  entitled  “As  I  Am  Leaving  the 
Farm.’’  The  article  was  published  in  the 
Audubon  (Iowa)  News-Guide,  in  a  column 
entitled  “Corn  Meal  and  Cobs,”  conducted 
by  Elmer  G.  Carlson,  a  member  of  the  Press 
Columnists  of  Iowa.  The  article  reads  as 
follows : 

■“CORN  MEAL  AND  COBS 

“(By  Elmer  G.  Carlson) 

"As  I  Am  Leaving  the  Farm 

“Today  you  sold  out.  Now  the  crowd  has 
gone  and  you  have  loaded  the  last  reluctant 
cow  and  stubborn  hog  out  to  their  various 
destinations.  As  the  last  truckload  pulls 
out  of  the  driveway  onto  the  road,  you  lean 
up  against  the  darkened  strangely  silent 
barn  and  smoke  thoughtfully. 

“Somehow  you  dread  going  into  the 
house;  the  kids,  not  too  long  home  from 
school  will  be  noisily  asking  questions  about 
the  sale;  questions  you  don’t  care  to  answer. 
The  whole  family  will  be  discussing  the  move 
to  town;  a  move  you  hate  to  think  about. 
You  pull  your  collar  a  little  higher  around 
your  ears  and  hunker  down  on  the  leeside  of 
the  barn,  out  of  the  gusty  wind — to  think. 

“A  confused  jumble  of  thoughts  run 
through  your  head.  “Where  did  I  fail? 
Surely  not  from  lack  of  hard  work.”  You 
think  of  the  backbreaking  years  of  toil  you 
and  your  wife  spent.  Lack  of  management? 
Maybe  you  could  have  managed  better,  but 
you  were  always  counted  a  good  farmer. 
You  loved  the  soil  and  tended  it  carefully; 
your  carefully  terraced  fields  and  neat 
farmstead  vouch  for  that.  Your  mouth 
twitches  bitterly  as  you  contemplate  the 
fate  of  those  fields.  The  man  farming  your 
land  next  year  is  just  adding  your  little  160 
to  his  already  extensive  holdings,  and  a 
vision  of  your  farmstead,  deserted  and  weed- 
grown  flits  through  your  mind’s  eye.  The 
new  operator — a  firm  believer  in  straight 
rows;  you  sadly  contemplate  the  fate  of  your 
terraced  fields  and  grassed  waterways.  Oh 
well,  maybe  all  small  farms  have  to  go,  that 
seems  to  be  the  trend  now,  anyway. 

“About  that  move  to  town.  What  in  the 
devil  are  you  going  to  do?  You  can  slop 
hogs  and  milk  cows,  but  Omaha  doesn’t  seem 
to  have  any  demand  for  those  skills.  Also 
you  realize  that  you’re  a  heck  of  a  lot  older 
than  you  thought  you  were.  Seems  like 
45  is  10  years  too  old  to  be  worth  a  darn  for 
anything  as  far  as  getting  a  job  is  con¬ 
cerned.  You  consider  the  future  with  a  deep 
aching  fear.  You  can’t  help  it.  What  if  I 
can’t  find  a  job?  What  will  my  wife  and 
family  do?  How  will  the  kids  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  town  life? 

“You  flick  the  yard  light  on.  You  feel 
that  somehow  it  will  make  the  silent  barn 
and  empty  lots  less  stark.  You  make  the 
rounds  closing  the  open  doors  and  widely 
flung  gates.  Why?  Nothing  left  to  get  out, 
but  habit  is  strong. 

“You  look  across  the  driveway  at  the  crib. 
In  the  glare  of  the  yard  light,  the  different- 
colored  sale  bills  tacked  up  there  today 
stand  out  strangely.  There  they  hang,  an 
even  dozen  of  them,  stuck  up  there  by  fel¬ 
low  farmers,  each  one  bearing  that  pathetic 
hearing  ‘As  I  Am  Leaving  the  Farm.’  You 
gaze  at  those  brightly  colored  scraps  of  paper. 
Some  of  the  names  on  them  are  men  you 


know,  men  like  yourself  being  torn  from  the 
soil  they  love  and  have  cherished,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  gristmill  of  a  strange  and  un¬ 
friendly  environment.  Men  whose  dreams 
and  hopes  withered  with  their  crops  the 
last  couple  of  drouth-stricken  years,  and 
now,  like  you,  will  be  walking  city  pave¬ 
ments  when  the  bluegrass  greens  the  hills 
next  spring.  You  can't  help  but  wonder 
about  the  bright  boys;  those  boys  whose 
heads  are  fuller  of  statistics  rather  than 
brains;  whose  answer  to  the  farm  problem 
is  ‘Let’s  get  rid  of  the  small  inefflecient 
farmer.’  You  wonder  how  they’d  feel  if  they 
were  in  your  shoes. 

“It's  getting  cold — you  start  slowly  toward 
the  house.  Under  the  yard  light  pole  lies 
one  of  your  bills.  Your  own  name  in  big 
bold  letters  at  the  bottom  looks  coldly 
strange.  You  walk  up  and  idly  flip  it  over 
with  your  boot.  A  gust  of  wind  whirls  it 
and  away  it  goes,  across  the  driveway  into 
the  road  to  disappear  in  a  cloud  of  dust — 
into  the  cold  and  windy  dark. 

“Eldon  ‘Zeke’  Roberts. 

“Corning,  Iowa.” 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  farmer’s  thoughts  after  he  has 
gone  broke  and  been  forced  to  sell  out  at 
auction. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
13  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  (Mr.  Williams!. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  huge 
agricultural  surpluses  have  been  accu¬ 
mulated  as  a  result  of  the  90-percent 
price  support  prpgram. 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  less 
than  $4  billion  invested  in  agricultural 
commodities.  On  June  30,  1954,  this 
amount  increased  to  $6,187,000,000.  On 
February  28,  1955,  1  year  ago,  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  $8,395,000,000;  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  1956,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  had  utilized  $11,521,000,000  of 
its  borrowing  authority. 

If  we  adopt  the  conference  report  and 
accept  90-percent  supports  for  another 
year  we  shall  inevitably  add  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  these  surpluses. 

On  February  29,  1956,  we  had  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  1,114,445,000  bushels  of  corn, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,864,747,000,  nearly  $2  bil¬ 
lion.  During  8  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
we  have  lost  on  corn  alone  more  than 
$75  million,  and  the  corn  inventory  has 
increased  during  this  same  period  by 
260  million  bushels. 

Today  we  have  on  hand  1,119,542,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $3 
billion.  If  we  were  to  reduce  both  the 
corn  and  the  wheat  to  terms  of  carloads 
we  would  find  that  we  would  have 
enough  corn  today,  if  we  put  it  into  40- 
ton  cars,  to  make  a  trainload  of  corn 
4,200  miles  long,  or  about  long  enough 
to  reach  from  Seattle,  Wash-,  to  Miami, 
Fla. 

Our  inventory  of  wheat  placed  in 
freight  cars  would  form  a  train  long- 
enough  to  reach  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
to  Portland,  Maine. 

And  yet  the  advocates  of  the  90-per¬ 
cent  support  formula  still  propose  that 
we  add  to  that  inventory. 

Our  cotton  inventory  has  increased 
more  than  5  million  bales  over  and  above 
the  inventory  1  year  ago.  We  now  have 
on  hand  13,797,000  bales  of  cotton,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  investment  of  $2,385,073,- 
000,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
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lion  over  and  above  the  investment  a 
year  ago. 

Our  normal  consumption  requires  only 
about  9  million  bales  of  cotton,  so  we 
have  enough  cotton,  without  planting 
any  at  all  this  year,  to  last  us  for  another 
15  months. 

We  have  an  inventory  of  $563,547,000 
worth  of  tobacco  in  warehouses,  or  an 
increase  of  $150  million  over  and  above 
the  inventory  1  year  ago. 

We  have  on  hand  114,107,000  pounds 
of  butter,  at  a  cost  of  $68,034,000  which 
is  lower  than  the  figure  of  a  year  ago. 
However,  the  reason  it  is  lower  than  the 
figure  of  a  year  ago  is  that  we  have  sold 
our  inventory  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
In  the  past  8  months  we  have  sustained 
a  loss  on  butter  and  butter  products  of 
$140,058,653.  We  have  lost  $100,344,590 
on  butter  alone  in  the  last  8  months. 
The  other  $40  million  loss  was  on  butter 
oil.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  a  rate  of 
$17,500,000  a  month,  or  $4,250,000  a  week, 
or  almost  $600,000  a  day  during  the  past 
8  months.  Yet  it  is  now  proposed  to 
again  increase  the  support  price  on  but¬ 
ter  and  to  increase  further  the  inven¬ 
tories. 

This  is  ridiculous.  We  are  allowing 
butter  to  become  rancid  in  warehouses. 
The  only  way  rancid  butter  can  be  sold 
is  to  soap  manufacturers.  So  far  as  the 
housewife  is  concerned,  since  butter  has 
been  priced  out  of  the  market,  she  has 
been  buying  oleo,  which  is  manufactured 
by  the  same  soap  manufacturers.  We 
have  a  ridiculous  situation  in  which  the 
housewife  is  giving  her  baby  a  bath  with 
soap  made  with  butter,  and  we  are 
spreading  on  our  bread  a  byproduct  of 
the  same  soap  manufacturers. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal  1956 
we  have  lost  $662,989,011  under  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  operations 
alone.  This  does  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  any  of  the  losses  or  expenditures  of 
section  32  funds  or  that  which  has  been 
spent  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

If  we  consider  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  alone,  and  forget  all  the 
other  subsidy  programs,  our  loss  for  the 
first  8  months  this  fiscal  year  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  $100,000  an  hour. 

We  have  on  hand  103,968,000  bushels 
of  barley,  at  a  cost  of  $105,642,000.  We 
have  lost  $31,431,724  on  barley  in  the 
past  8  months. 

On  oats  we  have  lost  $11,408,732  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period. 

On  cheese  we  have  lost  $76,107,510,  in 
order  to  hold  up  prices  to  the  American 
■housewife. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  not  been  do¬ 
ing  the  American  farmers  any  good  by 
the  continuous  accumulation  of  sur¬ 
pluses. 

If  we  adopt  this  report  and  thereby 
reestablish  the  rigid  90  percent  supports 
it  will  mean  the  continued  accumulation 
of  grain  in  the  warehouses,  thereby  with¬ 
holding  it  from  the  markets  and  forcing 
the  feeders  of  livestock  and  poultry  to 
pay  a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost 
of  feed. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  this  group  will 
continue  to  sell  their  product  on  the  free 
market. 
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Their  situation  will  be  much  worse 
then  than  it  is  today.  This  will  bank¬ 
rupt  our  poultry  and  dairy  farmers  in 
the  Northeast.  I  now  point  out  how 
this  bill  is  a  bonanza  for  the  large  ab¬ 
sentee  farmer. 

The  conference  report  has  had  re¬ 
moved  from  it  any  limitations  as  to  the 
amount  of  payment  under  the  soil-bank 
plan.  I  cite  one  example  showing  that 
if  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form 
one  individual  in  the  Montana  area,  now 
farming  approximately  340,000  acres  of 
wheat,  could  put  170.000  acres  into  the 
soil  bank  and  collect  from  the  United 
States  Government  a  check  for  $3,400,- 
C00 — all  for  not  farming  one-half  of  his 
acreage.  Then  on  the  other  half  he 
could  continue  to  raise  wheat  and  sell  it 
to  the  Government  at  an  increase  of  40 
cents  per  bushel  over  and  above  what 
he  received  last  year. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  would  give 
him  free  lime  and  fertilizer  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  production  on  the  acreage  which 
is  left. 

All  this  is  being  done  in  the  name  of 
the  small  farmer. 

'  There  has  also  been  stricken  from  the 
bill  the  provision  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
from  continuing  its  reclamation  projects 
while  the  soil  bank  is  in  operation.  We 
will  now  have  one  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  millions  of  dollars  bring¬ 
ing  new  land  into  production  while  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  soil-bank  plan, 
we  shall  be  spending  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  take  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  is  the  nearest  to  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  taxpayers  can  get.  The 
taxpayers  are  pouring  $4  billion  or  $5 
billion  a  year  on  this  water  wheel,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  farmers  are  being 
ground  under. 

In  the  interest  of  the  American  farmer 
this  conference  report  should  be  re¬ 
jected.  Let  us  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  are  unable  to  get  a  decent  farm  bill 
in  an  election  year.  Let  us  get  the  elec¬ 
tion  out  of  the  way  and  come  back  next 
year  and  see  if  we  can  get  a  sound  farm 
program  when  the  eyes  of  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  off  the  election. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  program  was 
costing  the  taxpayers  about  $100,000  an 
hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  that  high  cost  has  some  political 
significance?  Would  the  Senator  rec¬ 
ommend  turning  the  matter  over  to  the 
special  select  committee  on  campaign 
contributions  for  investigation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  To  approach  the 
farm  problem  with  the  idea  of  putting 
three  or  four  billion  dollars  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  farmers  in  order 
to  get  their  vote  for  either  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  or  the  Republican  Party  is 
an  insult  to  their  intelligence.  Certainly 
the  American  farmers  cannot  be  bought 
and  sold  like  cattle.  This  bill  is  an  in¬ 
sult  to  their  intelligence  and  integrity. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  telegrams  and 
a  letter  from  farm  organizations  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  opposing  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
munications  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Selbyville,  Del.,  April  11,  1956. 
Senator  John  Williams, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

This  organization  strongly  urges  oppo¬ 
sition  to  farm  bill  in  its  present  form. 
Rigid  price  support  strongly  opposed  by  this 
organization. 

E.  Bowen  Quillen, 
President,  Eastern  Shore  Poultry 
Growers  Exchange. 

Selbyville,  Del.,  April  11,  1956. 
Senator  John  Williams, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Strongly  urge  opposition  to  farm  bill  in 
present  form.  Conflicting  names  seem  to 
make  it  unworkable  and  impracticable. 
Strongly  oppose  rigid  price  supports  aspects 
of  bill.  In  the  interest  of  saving  time  and 
economy  we  hope  you  will  be  willing  to  con¬ 
vey  our  opinions  on  this  important  subject 
to  other  Members  of  the  Congress  from  this 
area.  Our  organization  represents  every 
phase  of  the  poultry  industry  including  al¬ 
lied  businesses,  merchants,  and  civic  leaders 
affected  by  the  poultry  economy  of  .this 
peninsula. 

Ray  E.  Murphy, 

President,  Delmarva  Poultry  In¬ 
dustry,  Inc. 


Delaware  Farm  Bureau,  Inc., 

Dover,  Del.,  April  10,  1956. 
Senator  John  J.  Williams, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  Delaware 
Farm  Bureau  most  sincerely  urges  you  to 
oppose  the  following  undesirable  features  of 
the  farm  bill : 

1.  Ninety-percent  fixed  supports  for  1956 
for  basic  crops. 

2.  Double  standard  parity. 

3.  Mandatory  three-price  domestic  dump¬ 
ing  plan  for  wheat. 

4.  Mandatory  support  of  noncommercial 
area  corn  at  85  percent  of  commercial  and 
increase  supports  from  70  percent  to  85  per¬ 
cent  parity  for  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  grain 
sorghum  provided  15  percent  farm  base  acre¬ 
age  for  such  feed  grains  are  put  into  soil 
bank. 

5.  Ten  cents  per  hundredweight  increase  in 
1956  and  80-90  percent  mandatory  dairy  sup¬ 
port  for  1957  and  thereafter. 

6.  No  control  of  diverted  acres  of  quota 
crops. 

These  provisions  would  nullify  the  other 
parts  of  the  bill  which  might  help  to  adjust 
the  agricultural  plant  to  effective  market 
demand:  Since  it  is  too  late  for  the  soil  bank 
plan  to  be  effective  this  year  I  urge  you  to 
use  your  influence  to  help  Congress  to  develop 
a  bill  more  suitable  to  all  farmers. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Baxter,  Jr. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
really  two  objectives  we  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  through  the  pending  farm 
bill.  The  first  objective  is  to  lift  the 
farm  economy  to  a  higher  level,  because 
the  farmers’  income  is  out  of  balance 
with  the  national  income.  The  second 


objective  is  to  effect  control  of  produc¬ 
tion  that  is  adding  annually  to  the  sur¬ 
pluses.  The  soil  bank  achieves  this  ob¬ 
jective. 

We  have  seen  the  farmers’  income  drop 
in  the  postwar  years  from  $17,200,000,- 
000  to  a  recent  figure  of  $10,200,000,- 
000.  That  is  a  $7  billion  drop.  At  the 
same  time  the  national  economy  has  been 
rising  steadily  every  year. 

The  farmer  is  affected  by  the  rising 
national  income  since  all  the  expenses 
of  his  operations  are  thereby  increased. 
This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  machines 
he  must  buy,  the  fuel  with  which  to  op¬ 
erate  the  machines,  his  taxes,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  incidental  expenses  which 
farming  involves. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  because  of 
this  drastic  drop  in  the  farmer’s  income 
we  in  Congress  must  try  to  bring  his  in¬ 
come  back  into  proper  relation  with  the 
income  in  other  segments  of  the  Nation’s 
economy.  How  can  we  accomplish  that? 
We  can  only  accomplish  it  by  the  higher 
price  supports  that  are  proposed  in  the 
farm  bill. 

I  made  a  motion  in  committee  to  ex¬ 
tend  90  percent  price  supports  for  1 
year  only.  That  motion  failed.  Why  did 
some  of  us  in  committee  vote  for  90  per¬ 
cent  supports  for  this  calendar  year?  I 
have  already  answered  this  question  in 
saying  we  were  working  to  restore  some 
of  the  farmer’s  lost  income.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  conferees  for  having  re¬ 
established  90  percent  price  supports  for 
the  calendar  year  1956.  They  do  not  go 
beyond  this  year.  If  we  do  not  reestab¬ 
lish  90  percent  supports  for  this  calendar 
year,  wheat  will  go  down  27  cents  a 
bushel,  come  this  next  fall  when  the  first 
applications  for  commodity  loans  are 
filed  with  the  county  committees.  Corn 
will  go  down  18  cents  a  bushel.  Feed 
grains  will  go  down  correspondingly  in 
price  to  that  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  the 
farmer  will  again  be  on  the  merry-go- 
round  of  receiving  less  for  everything  he 
produces.  The  farmer’s  income  will  be 
further  reduced  in  the  face  of  the  already 
drastic  drop  in  income  he  has  already 
suffered. 

That  is  what  I  see  if  we  do  not  approve 
a  continuation  of  90  percent  supports  for 
calendar  year  1956. 

I  find  it  most  unpleasant  to  go  against 
my  administration.  I  have  supported 
President  Eisenhower  as  strongly,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  as  has  the  average  Senator  on  the 
Republican  side.  I  have  supported  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  in  his  foreign  policies. 
I  have  supported  him  on  a  great  majority 
of  his  proposed  domestic  programs.  I 
might  mention  that  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  I  who 
introduced  the  Federal  tax  refund  bill 
on  gasoline  used  in  farm  equipment. 
We  introduced  that  bill  more  than  a  year 
ago.  I  was  delighted  when  it  became 
law.  I  know  it  will  afford  relief  to  the 
farmer  because  today  he  is  operating 
with  gasoline,  not  with  hay  and  grains, 
as  was  the  case  40  years  ago.  The  farm¬ 
er’s  power  is  now  derived  from  fuel  oils 
and  gasoline  in  combustion  engines. 

Again  I  stood  in  complete  support  of 
the  administration,  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  stood  in  support  of  me — it  may  be 
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phrased  whichever  way  one  desires — on 
the  school  milk  program.  I  introduced 
last  year  the  bill  to  continue  and  expand 
the  school  milk  program.  My  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  program  should  not  only 
be  continued  but  should  be  expanded  as 
the  Administration  recommended  this 
year. 

I  also  introduced  a  bill  this  year  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  funds  for  the  brucellosis 
control  program.  This  was  also  sought 
by  the  Administration. 

Therefore  I  have  tried  to  assist  my 
administration  in  every  conceivable 
manner. 

I  have  discussed  the  90  percent  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  report  and  I  have  done  so 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  wholly  justified  in  signing 
the  bill. 

Now  the  other  major  objective  of  the 
bill  is  the  proposed  soil-bank  program. 

If  we  had  enacted  such  a  program  2 
years  ago,  we  would  not  be  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  debating 
the  whole  question.  I  had  a  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Benson,  early  in  January,  1954.  I  pro¬ 
posed  at  that  time  that  we  control  the 
acres  which  would  be  diverted  from 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  other  basics, 
because  I  knew  we  would  never  get  a 
reduction  of  the  farm  surpluses  until 
we  reduced  the  number  of  acres  har¬ 
vested. 

When  I  was  unsuccessful  in  convinc¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
need  for  controlling  the  diverted  acres — 
getting  them  into  clover  or  alfalfa,  or 
some  kind  of  a  soil-building  crop — I 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  under  date  of  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1954.  Here  is  the  evidence  of 
what  I  proposed  to  do  in  order  to  reduce 
production  so  that  we  would  not  add  to 
the  surpluses,  which  are  today  destroy¬ 
ing  the  farmers’  markets. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  of  January  21,  1954,  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  wish 
the  Record  to  be  clear  that  I  did  not 
come  only  recently  to  the  support  of  the 
soil-bank  program.  I  have  worked  for 
such  a  program  for  a  long  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Washington,  D.  C„  January  21,  1954. 
The  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  you  to 
outline  my  views  on  some  phases  of  our 
agricultural  problem.  These  views,  you  will 
recall,  I  had  indicated  to  you  in  our  con¬ 
ference  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  to  Congress. 

One  of  the  major  problems  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  is  that,  in  the  main,  the  farmer  has 
suffered  too  great  a  drop  in  his  income.  The 
prices  that  he  receives  have  dropped  drasti¬ 
cally  in  many  of  the  commodities  and  prod¬ 
ucts,  while  his  operating  expenses  are  still 
on  the  level  to  which  the  Korean  war  in¬ 
flation  carried  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
higher  school  taxes  levied  on  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  or  township  and  county 
taxes.  They  are  all  up. 

The  machines  the  farmer  must  purchase 
in  his  normal  operations  are  still  at  those 
inflationary  price  levels,  likewise  the  repairs 


on  his  old  machinery  if  he  be  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  new  ma¬ 
chines.  Then  there  is  the  high  cost  of  mill 
feeds,  commonly  known  as  high-protein 
feeds,  which  he  must  purchase  to  supple¬ 
ment  his  homegrown  feeds  for  his  dairy 
operations,  poultry  production,  or  any  gen¬ 
eral  livestock  feeding  operations.  How  the 
farmer  can  further  suffer  a  loss  in  price  and 
still  continue  to  pay  these  inflationary  costs 
is  a  question  that  we  must  consider. 

I  am  in  support  of  certain  phases  of  the 
President’s  recommendations,  such  as  isolat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  surplus,  placing  it  in  re¬ 
serve  in  a  stockpile  as  an  assurance  against 
some  national  or  international  catastrophe, 
such  as  a  major  drought  could  bring  about. 

The  first  step  that  we  must  take  here  in 
Congress  and  administratively  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  our  ability  to  handle  this  surplus, 
whether  we  isolate,  stockpile,  or  barter  it 
off  in  the  international  field.  We  must  show 
that  we  can  do  it,  or  it  will  be  like  a  black 
shadow  threatening  or  weakening  our  own 
domestic  markets  as  well  as  the  international 
market.  Our  number  one  problem  is  to 
manage  this  surplus. 

Secondly,  the  farmer  last  fall  voted  and 
agreed  to  reduce  his  acreage  of  wheat  planted, 
in  order  to  manage  the  surplus  in  wheat. 
He  has  willingly  accepted  reduction  in  the 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  and  I 
know  that  the  producer  of  corn  will  likewise 
agree  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  acres 
planted  to  corn.  Farmers  will  agree  to  put 
these  acres  into  clover,  alfalfa  or  some  type 
of  legume  crop  that  will  be  soil-building; 
bringing  a  higher  fertility  in  the  land  that 
will  give  greater  assurance  of  production  in 
the  future  if  the  need  arises.  With  the  use 
of  such  soil-building  practices,  farmers 
would  be  prepared  to  take  such  surplus  acres 
out  of  production  entirely. 

These  are  two  essential  steps — take  care 
of  present  surpluses  and  plan  to  manage  and 
govern  future  surpluses.  When  we  have 
proved  our  ability  in  this  respect  we  can 
take  the  necessary  steps  toward  the  question 
of  price  supports  and  what  our  price  supports 
should  be.  If  we  are  successful  in  the  first 
two  steps,  it  makes  no  difference  what  your 
price  supports  are,  because  you  will'  have 
full  parity  for  agriculture  at  the  market 
place,  but  you  do  not  have  it  today.  If  you 
take  90  percent  support  off  the  basics,  with 
the  exception  of  pork  the  prices  would  drop 
to  the  very  level  you  reestablish.  If  you 
desire  a  change  in  production  by  adjustment 
in  the  price  supports,  what  type  of  crop  or 
livestock  enterprise  would  you  advocate  that 
the  producers  divert  to?  I  know  we  have  a 
surplus  in  every  category  of  grain  or  products 
with  the  exception  of  the  pork.  I  believe 
that  we  don’t  need  to  encourage  that  by 
price,  because  pork  production  will  be  up  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  effect  of  our  agricultural  economy  is 
so  important — it  has  its  reflected  effect  not 
only  in  the  smaller  communities  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  but  in  industrial  centers.  The  farmers 
provide  a  great  outlet  for  Jtjeavy  industry 
such  as  farm  machinery,  trucks,  etc.  I  saw 
too  many  implement  yards  full  of  new  ma¬ 
chines  last  fall  not  to  know  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  farmer's  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  just  frankly  set  forth 
some  of  my  thoughts  as  I  believe  I  have  some 
understanding  in  the,  field  of  agriculture.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  work  out  an  excel¬ 
lent,  sound,  administratively  possible  farm 
program,  but  we  certainly  cannot  do  so  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  consider  all  these  phases 
of  the  agricultural  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Thye, 
United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  this  bill  fails  of  enact¬ 
ment  by  either  a  rejection  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  or  by  a  Presidential  veto, 
we  shall  place  in  jeopardy  every  young 
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couple  who  started  farming  in  the  post¬ 
war  years.  Let  us  consider  the  plight  of 
these  young  farm  families.  They 
bought  their  livestock  and  their  ma¬ 
chinery  and  their  first  year’s  feed  and 
fuel  needed  for  their  farm  operation  the 
first  year,  before  the  first  crop  was  har¬ 
vested.  They  bought  all  their  equipment 
at  inflationary  prices.  They  paid  $300 
to  $400  a  head  for  milk  cows.  They 
paid  an  enormous  price  for  a  tractor  and 
for  other  machinery.  In  short,  they  went 
into  debt.  They  are  now  trying  to  meet 
their  financial  obligations  with  a  reduced 
income.  They  are  in  trouble. 

If  we  fail  these  young  farm  families, 
and  force  them  for  another  year  to  suffer 
the  low  income  that  the  farmer  has  been 
receiving,  we  might  well  force  them  into 
a  foreclosure  sale  before  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year. 

We  shall  take  the  heart  out  of  that 
young  farmer.  We  shall  destroy  every 
hope  and  every  incentive  he  may  have 
had.  In  many  instances,  he  is  the  young 
man  who  fought  for  this  country  during 
World  War  II.  Mr.  President,  I  live 
among  those  people.  There  is  a  veteran 
farming  on  each  side  of  my  own  farm, 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  They  mar¬ 
ried,  they  started  farming,  and  they 
assumed  financial  obligations.  If  we  per¬ 
mit  this  farm  economy  to  remain  at  its 
present  low  level,  it  may  weell  spell  ruin¬ 
ation  for  such  young  men. 

Mr.  President,  the  soil  bank  is  the 
first  realistic  approach  we  have  ever 
taken  in  bringing  our  production  into 
line  with  our  domestic  needs  and  our  ex¬ 
port  abilities.  But  we  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  our  objective  in  this  calendar  year. 
The  season  is  too  far  advanced.  Winter 
wheat  was  seeded  last  fall,  and  much  of 
the  southern  crop  has  heen  planted. 

The  90  percent  supports  this  year  are 
a  necessity.  They  will  give  the  farmer 
time  to  understand  and  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  to  the  soil-bank  program,  and  by 
next  year  we  shall  have  not  only  com¬ 
pliance,  but  a  reduction  in  the  overall 
farm  plant.  We  then  shall  find  farm 
prices  in  the  marketplace  reflecting  full 
parity,  and  the  issue  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  flexible  or  fixed  supports 
will  be  a  forgotten  one. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  farm  economy  has  risen  under 
the  application  of  flexible  price  supports. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
The  price  of  dairy  products  dropped  59 
cents  a  hundredweight  for  fluid  milk 
as  soon  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  the  reduction  in  price  sup¬ 
port  from  90  to  75  percent.  It  has  never 
risen  1  cent  to  the  producer,  from  that 
first  drpp  in  February  of  1954.  In  fact, 
the  market  is  weaker  today  than  it  was  in 
February  of  1954. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  take  a 
good  look  at  the  statistics.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  products  is  up  more 
than  4  billion  pounds  since  lower  price 
supports  were  effected,  and  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  period  of  higher  production 
today  than  we  had  a  year  ago. 

Flexible  price  supports  have  not  gone 
into  effect  on  1  commodity  or  1  crop 
other  than  dairy  products.  We  have  not 
felt  the  effect  on  grain  or  on  any  of  the 
basic  crops,  because  they  were  not  ap¬ 
plied  until  this  calendar  year.  They 
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have  been  announced  only  in  the  past 
6  months  on  wheat  and  corn.  Then  it 
was  announced  that  wheat  would  drop 
27  cents  per  bushel  this  calendar  year 
and  an  18-cents-a-bushel  drop  this  cal¬ 
endar  year  in  corn  prices  would  be  the 
result  of  flexible  price  supports.  Can 
anyone  be  expected  to  understand  and  to 
believe  the  statement  that  the  farm 
economy  will  rise  under  the  application 
of  flexible-price  supports?  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  think  this  question  through 
with  exceeding  care,  because,  if  we  force 
a  further  price  reduction  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  more  especially  the  young  couples 
who  have  not  the  financial  means  or 
credit  to  carry  on  under  a  depressed 
farm  economy,  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  foreclosures.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  shall' have  reduced  farm  pro¬ 
duction,  because  someone  with  good 
credit  and  the  financial  means  will  go 
on  producing  from  the  land  from  which 
the  young  farm  family  was  driven._^i 

There  is  no  program  except  the  soil 
bank  which  will  have  any  positive  and 
lasting  effect  upon  this  agricultural 
economy  of  ours.  We  must  reduce  pro¬ 
duction.  We  can  effect  a  reduction  only 
by  decreasing  the  number  of  acres  har¬ 
vested.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
have  in  the  bill  the  best  provision  that 
has  ever  been  incorporated  into  any 
legislation,  namely,  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
vision.  It  yfill  stop  the  production  on 
acres  diverted  from  corn,  cotton,  and 
wheat.  We  previously  have  succeeded 
only  in  diverting  from  production  of  a 
basic  to  some  feed  crop,  the  result  being 
a  greater  production  of  feed  than  ever 
before.  This  feed  went  into  livestock, 
poultry,  and  milk  production.  That  is 
why  we  have  been  overburdened  with 
milk  supplies,  poultry,  pork,  and  we  are 
now  threatened  with  an  overproduction 
of  beef. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  must  think  very 
carefully  as  to  whether  we  should  reject 
this  bill.  If  it  is  rejected,  we  shall  be 
responsible  for  bringing  on  a  real  re¬ 
cession  in  the  agricultural  communities 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  ^IMr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  no  expert  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  but  I  am  ready  to  accept 
my  full  responsibility  in  connection  with 
this  conference  report.  I  say  I  pretend 
to  no  expert  knowledge.  I  do  know, 
however,  when  a  matter  goes  in  both 
directions  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

As  I  seek  to  analyze  the  measure  pro¬ 
posed  I  think  of  a  man  at  home  who  had 
a  balky  little  mule.  The  mule  lay  down 
on  its  side,  and  the  man  could  not  do 
anything  with  it.  Not  even  building  a 
fire  under  the  little  critter  would  do  any 
good.  After  a  while  a  veterinarian  came 
by  and  said,  “What  is  the  matter,  Joe? 
Can  you  not  do  anything  with  your 
mule?” 

The  man  said,  “No.” 

The  veterinarian  took  a  syringe  and 
injected  some  fluid  into  the  mule’s  hind¬ 
quarters,  and  60  seconds  later  the  mule 
got  up  and  bounded  down  the  street. 
The  owner  of  the  mule  said  to  the  vet¬ 


erinarian,  after  looking  at  him  with  a 
big  smile  like  a  western  sunburst,  “How 
much  did  that  cost?” 

The  veterinarian  said,  “About  25 
cents.” 

The  man  said,  “Here  is  75  cents.  Give 
me  two  shots  so  I  can  catch  that  mule.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  this  bill 
is  designed  to  reduce  acreage.  That  is 
an  important  thing  to  do.  But  we  en¬ 
cumber  it  with  .every  known  kind  of  gim¬ 
mick  to  offset  whatever  we  have  done  to 
bring  about  acreage  reduction.  So,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  going  in  both  directions 
at  once. 

I  think  I  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
the  record,  and  I  know  of  no  way  to 
defend  this  kind  of  a  bill.  So  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Thye]  that  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  accept  my  responsibility  today. 

If  I  have  any  time  remaining,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  say  a  kind 
word  about  the  committee  and  about  its 
distinguished  chairman.  I  can  well  ap¬ 
preciate,  Mr.  President,  the  heartbreaks 
and  the  frustrations  which  go  into  a  con¬ 
ference  of  this  kind.  I  served  for  16 
years  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  I 
know  how  obstinate  I  could  be.  I  know 
how  I  stood  on  my  pride  as  a  Represent¬ 
ative  in  Congress. 

When  all  the  conferees  sit  around  the 
conference  table,  the  Members  of  each 
body  sharing  the  pride  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  body,  and  the  Members  of  each  body 
acting  according  to  their  own  lights,  I 
can  understand  that  it  is  like  an  irre¬ 
sistible  force  meeting  an  immovable 
object.  So  I  feel  we  should  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  of  conference. 

Finally,  I  would  feel  derelict  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  once  more 
in  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  whose  moral  stamina 
and  courage  I  admire  very  greatly.  If 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  were  on  the  floor  at  this 
time,  I  would  pose  to  him  the  question, 
whether  in  an  hour  like  this,  when  the 
challenges  are  so  great,  he  believes  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  Wickard,  of  Indiana, 
might  have  stood  up  under  the  challenge 
and  the  force  of  the  moment. 

I  have  lived  in  the  Government  long 
enough  to  have  served  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  Henry  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  with 
Claude  Wickard,  of  Indiana,  with  Char¬ 
lie  Brannan,  of  Colorado,  and  with  the 
able  and  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
whom  I  have  great  affection,  and  for 
whose  discernment  I  have  the  greatest 
respect.  But  I  think  agriculture  arid 
the  country  as  a  whole  can  be  grateful 
today  that  a  man  of  courage  and  a  well- 
defined  sense  of  direction  never  gave  in* 
under  political  pressure  and  the  verities 
of  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex¬ 
pired, 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Benson  has  had  an  eye  single  to  the 
objective  he  felt  must  be  achieved  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

I  make  this  other  personal  allusion.  I 
cannot  always  be  certain,  of  course,  what 
the  right  direction  is.  Experts  in  the 
board  of  trade  have  talked  to  me  about 
what  they  thought  should  be  in  the  farm 
bill.  Members  of  the  Grange,  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  of  the  Farmers  Union, 
and  of  the  United  Farmers  have  spoken 
to  me  on  the  subject.  I  have  listened 
patiently  to  all  of  them.  I  have  had  as 
many  as  150  farm  representatives  with 
me  in  the  reception  room.  I  have  been 
threatened  with  condign  political  ex¬ 
tinction  if  I  did  not  vote  for  this  meas¬ 
ure.  I  have  been  threatened  with  politi¬ 
cal  demise  at  the  polls  if  I  did  not  sup¬ 
port  this  or  that  proposal.  So  I  simply 
fall  back  on  the  admonition  of  Edmund 
Burke,  a  sometime  great  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  said  that, 
finally,  he  must  preserve  unto  himself 
his  individual  judgment  as  a  representa¬ 
tive,  and  to  let  that  judgment  be  forti¬ 
fied  and  dictated  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

From  everything  I  see  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  Mr.  President,  I  can  do  no 
other  than  to  oppose  it,  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may,  because  I  think  that  in 
one  breath  we  are  going  in  one  direction, 
and  in  the  next  breath  we  are  going  in 
another  direction.  Therefore,  with  that 
kind  of  conflicting  philosophy  in  a  single 
farm  bill,  I  have  no  choice  except  to 
vote  against  the  conference  report. 

One  final  observation:  The  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  made  what  I  thought  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  statement.  He  said  that  next 
year  we  shall  have  to  be  dealing  with  this 
subject  all  over  again.  There  is  a  con¬ 
fession,  Mr.  President,  since  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  so  active  in 
the  deliberations  on  the  bill.  There  is 
a  confession  that  evidently  we  have  not 
contrived  a  durable  handiwork. 

So  I  accept  my  responsibility,  and  I 
shall  vote  against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  what  I  shall  say,  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  The 
reason  I  shall  vote  for  the  conference 
report  is  that  I  voted  for  the  bill.  How 
any  Senator  could  have  voted  for  the  bill 
and  then  could  vote  against  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  I  cannot  quite  understand. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  50  years, 
the  Government  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  and  millions  upon  millions  of 
man  hours  to  teach  the  American  farmer 
how  to  grow  more  and  more  and  more. 
There  is  an  agent  in  every  county  whose 
work  it  is  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to 
grow  more.  Great  agricultural  univer¬ 
sities  exist  in  every  State  to  teach  the 
farmer  how  to  grow  more.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  that;  I  am  simply 
being  factual.  That  is  one  reason  why 
farm  production  is  away  up.  Not  only 
is  farm  production  away  up  but  huge 
surpluses  of  farm  commodities  now  exist. 
Likewise,  the  Government  has  spent  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars — yes,  I  think  it  is  in  the 
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billions — of  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers — and  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that;  again  I  am  being  factual — 
to  bring  into  new  production  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  United 
States.  The  taxpayers  of  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  other  States  have  been  taxed 
for  the  construction  of  irrigation  proj¬ 
ects  in  Arizona  and  California.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  California  and  Arizona  today, 
if  my  facts  are  correct,  produce  more 
cotton  than  do  any  of  the  southern 
States. 

While  we  have  been  doing  all  these 
things,  we  have  forgotten  one  important 
matter.  The  one  thing  we  have  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  is,  To  whom  is  the 
farmer  going  to  sell  his  additional  pro¬ 
duction?  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  350 
million  tillable  acres  in  the  United 
States.  Today  there  are  still  350  million 
tillable  acres. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  production  from  90 
million  acres  was  used  to  feed  horses  and 
mules  which  were  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  350  million  acres.  Therein  lies  the 
difference  between  the  surpluses  of  today 
and  the  market  demand.  It  is  the  80 
million  acres.  Today  we  farmers — I  am 
a  farmer — buy  our  horsepower  in  the 
form  of  gasoline.  Fifty  years  ago  we  pro¬ 
duced  it  on  the  farm. 

We  have  an  economic  problem  on  our 
hands  today,  not  a  political  problem.  We 
had  better  not  deal  with  the  problem  in 
a  political  way.  We  had  better  handle 
it  in  an  economic  way. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether 
we  like  90  percent,  80  percent,  or  75 
percent  of  parity — regardless  of  what 
we  like — we  have  only  one  agricultural 
problem  in  America  today,  and  that 
problem  has  arisen  because  we  have 
taught  and  shown  the  farmers  how  to 
grow  more  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  the 
markets. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  lost  much  of 
our  foreign  market.  I  am  not  com¬ 
plaining  about  it.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  any  of  these  things.  But  we  have 
lost  much  of  our  foreign  market  because 
we  have  been  teaching  the  farmers  of 
other  countries  to  raise  more.  We  have 
given  them  tractors  and  technical  aid. 
Let  me  say,  in  all  fairness,  that  the 
farmers  of  foreign  lands  have  as  much 
right  to  grow  their  own  foodstuffs  as  we 
have. 

So  we  find  ourselves  tonight  in  the 
position  that  the  American  people,  Con¬ 
gress,  the  State  governments,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  a  couple  of  minutes?  That  is  an 
important  subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  This  is  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  matter^it  is  an  economic  matter. 
We  have  huge  agricultural  surpluses  on 
hand,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  are  such  that  he  can  produce 
unlimited  amounts  of  crops.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  that;  I  am  happy  he 


can  do  so.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  problem  now  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  matter.  We  shall  have  to  defend, 
protect,  and  help  the  farmer  until  Con¬ 
gress  can  pass  a  bill  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  number  of  Senators,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  develop  new  industrial  uses  for  farm 
products. 

The  farmers  of  America  need  not  till 
all  their  acres  simply  to  feed  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
find  new  industrial  uses  for  the  surplus 
agricultural  products. 

I  think  the  Senate  had  better  accept 
the  conference  report.  I  do  not  partic¬ 
ularly  like  it;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  better  at  the  moment.  I  think  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  create  more  sur¬ 
pluses,  as  a  result  of  the  99  percent  of 
parity  price  supports,  but  I  am  one  who 
does  not  particularly  care,  because  I  do 
not  think  90  percent  or  80  percent  of 
parity  has  too  much  to  do  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  thing  which  concerns  me  is 
the  capacity  and  the  capability  of  the 
American  farmer  to  produce  increasing¬ 
ly  larger  crops.  He  is  producing,  pro¬ 
ducing,  and  producing. 

So  I  think  the  Senate  had  better  agree 
to  the  conference  report.  I  voted  for  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  If  I  voted  for  it  then, 
why  should  I  not  vote  for  it  now?  I  am 
one  who  hopes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  sign  the  bill,  and  I 
think  he  will  sign  it.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  any  other  course,  because  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  answer  at  the 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  one  additional  min¬ 
ute? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  one  more  minute  to  the  Senator. 
It  will  have  to  be  the  last. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  answer  to  the 
farm  problem  lies  in  more  markets  and 
more  uses  for  the  farmer’s  products.  A 
farmer’s  well-being  cannot  be  increased 
by  cutting  him  back.  We  cannot  do  that. 
We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  1 
year,  2  years,  3  years,  4  years,  and  may¬ 
be  5  years,  until  the  Government,  help¬ 
ing  the  6  million  farmers,  can  find  in  in¬ 
dustry  new  uses  for  their  products. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  It 
will  not  be  solved  by  the  soil  bank  or 
by  90  percent  of  parity  supports.  The 
problem  will  net  be  solved  by  80  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  The  problem  will  be 
solved  only  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  makes  up  its  mind  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $100  million  or  $200  million  or 
$500  million  to  find  new  uses  for  farm 
products  in  industry.  Then  the  farm¬ 
er’s  problem  will  be  solved.  The  prob¬ 
lem  will  not  be  solved  by  the  monkey 
business  we  are  talking  about  tonight; 
but  let  me  say  there  is  no  better  way 
right  now  than  what  we  are  talking 
about  tonight. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  do.  I  do  know,  how- 
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ever,  something  about  the  rules  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  know  something 
about  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  I  shall  answer  the  question 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Indiana. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  in  May  1955. 
It  was  messaged  to  the  Senate,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  That  is  where  it  lodged. 
When  we  considered  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  Senate,  we  could  either  have  killed 
all  new  farm  legislation,  or  voted  for  the 
bill  which  was  before  the  Senate.  Ex¬ 
cept  by  passing  the  bill,  there  was  no 
other  way  to  get  farm  legislation  into 
conference  and  bring  back  a  conference 
report,  in  the  hope  that  the  difficult 
questions  would  be  adjusted  and  there 
would  be  something  we  could  accept.  So 
I  must  familiarize  my  friend  from  In¬ 
diana  with  the  reasons  why  there  was  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  except  for  2,  in 
the  Senate.  There  was  no'other  way  to 
get  the  matter  into  conference. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  shall  not  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ask  for  a  half  a 
minute.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get 
help  for  the  American  farmer,  and  that 
is  to  adopt  the  report.  It  is  planting 
time  in  Indiana,  if  you  please.  It  is 
planting  time  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  not  going 
home. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  in  my  opinion  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  presents  as  good  a  bill  as  can 
be  had.  The  answer  to  the  problem  is 
not  in  the  bill ;  the  answer  is  in  new  mar¬ 
kets  and  new  uses  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  hour  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  shall  not  con¬ 
sume  that  much  time.  First  I  waht  to 
say  that  the  conference  on  the  bill  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  I  have  ever 
passed  through,  or  survived — maybe  that 
is  the  better  word — and  since  I  could  not 
go  to  Florida  for  the  Easter  vacation,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  more  pleasant  place 
I  could  have  spent  the  time  than  in  the 
conference,  because  it  was  a  delightful 
experience  to  find  our  friends  in  the 
conference  committee  thoroughly  bent 
on  revising  the  bill  so  as  to  set  forth  an 
appealing  program  in  this  political  year ; 
it  was  really  enjoyable  to  watch  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  developed. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  every  conferee  who 
was  there,  and  I  have  already  said  I 
enjoyed  the  conference;  but  I  want  to 
make  it  very  plain  that  the  bill  as  it 
comes  back  from  conference  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  vastly  worse  bill  than  it  was 
when  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
certainly  bad  enough  at  that  time. 

What  are  some  of  the  worsenings  that 
took  place?  I  shall  mention  them  briefly 
as  I  can.  The  first  is  the  90  percent  rigid 
price  support  this  year  for  wheat,  cotton, 
corn,  and  peanuts.  My  colleagues  may 
recall  that  the  Senate,  by  a  very  sizable 
vote  of  54  to  41,  voted  down  the  2-year 
extension  of  rigid  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports.  The  member  of  the 
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committee  will  recall  that  in  commit¬ 
tee  we  had  voted  down,  by  a  sizable 
vote,  a  1-year  extension  because  we  felt 
that  it  would  be  obvious  that  in  this 
political  year  we  were  playing  politics 
with  this  vital  economic  question  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  farming  population  of 
the  Nation  if  we  so  extended  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  had  two  votes  on  this  subject  in 
committee.  One  was  on  the  1-year 
extension,  which  was  defeated  largely 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  patently 
a  political  maneuver,  and  the  other  was 
on  the  2-year  extension  which  carried 
in  the  committee,  but  when  it  got  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  was  voted  down  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  41. 

In  conference  we  took  the  political 
course — and  I  say  “we”  without  includ¬ 
ing  myself  as  one  who  followed  that 
course — of  holding  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  up  to  the  fair  opinion  of  the 
good  people  of  the  country  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  1-year  program,  which  we 
might  as  well  have  said  would  expire  on 
November  7,  1956,  as  to  say  it  would  ex¬ 
pire  on  December  31,  1956.  We  put  our¬ 
selves  and  the  Congress  in  the  position 
of  playing  superb  politics  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  economic  measure,  wrhich  is  an 
unpleasant  thing  to  look  at,  but  that  is 
what  it  is. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  galleries 
who  does  not  know  perfectly  well  why 
the  90  percent  price-support  provision 
for  1  year  appears  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  regret  that  it  appears  in  the 
conference  report  for  that  reason.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  it 
would  not  appear  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  in  a  political  year.  It  is  too  bad 
this  important  measure  could  not  have 
come  to  the  floor  and  have  been  debated 
with  more  deliberation  last  year,  before 
the  political  virus,  which  now  seems  to  be 
so  potent,  had  infected  us  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  we 
could  have  considered  the  bill  without 
the  influence  of  a  political  year  being 
upon  the  Congress.  I  think  it  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  we  have  yielded  thus 
supinely  to  the  demand,  which  comes 
from  a  minority  of  the  agricultural 
producers  of  the  Nation,  to  insert  in  the 
bill  a  provision  for  SO  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  for  1  year. 

The  demand  does  come  from  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  producers,  and  every  Senator 
knows  it.  They  all  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  total  basic  crop  production 
amounts  to  about  23  cents  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  agricultural  production,  and 
nearly  4  cents  of  that  23  cents  repre¬ 
sents  the  production  of  tobacco.  So  be¬ 
tween  19  and  20  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
agricultural  production  is  represented  in 
the  pressure  to  which  I  regret  to  say  the 
Congress  has  yielded.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  much  of  a  commentary  on  our  own 
good  sense  to  yield  to  a  minority  pressure 
of  that  kind. 

I  have  already  called  attention  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  many 
agricultural  industries  in  the  United 
States  are  prosperous,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  are  prosperous  because  they 
have  not  yielded  to  the  inducements  and 


blandishments  of  price  supports,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  have  insisted  on  working  out  their 
own  salvation  as  best  they  could.  My 
own  State  is  full  of  industries  which 
want  nothing  of  price  supports.  They 
think  it  would  be  weakening  for  them  to 
receive  price  supports.  They  saw  an 
example  of  that  in  the  case  of  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  when  such  supports  were  destroy¬ 
ing  the  independence  and  income  of 
potato  producers  and  holding  them  up  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  other  producers  of 
the  Nation. 

Senators  who  were  here  then — and 
they  include  most  of  those  now  present — 
will  recall  that  the  potato  producers  of 
Florida  along  with  the  potato  producers 
of  Louisiana  and  the  potato  producers 
of  other  States  demanded  that  that  pro¬ 
gram  be  ended,  because  they  said  it  was 
not  right,  was  costing  the  Government 
too  much  money,  and  was  destroying  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  any  agricul¬ 
tural  program,  no  matter  how  sound. 

Then  I  come  to  dual  parity,  which  is  a 
receptive  sort  of  thing  because  it  oper¬ 
ates  so  differently  in  the  case  of  different 
commodities.  Let  us  consider  how  it  op¬ 
erates  In  the  case  of  wheat.  For  wheat, 
90  percent  of  parity  at  the  dual  parity 
level  means  that  the  wheat  industry  will 
get  the  parity  of  the  horse-and-buggy 
days  of  1910  to  1914,  which  will  mean 
between  96  and  97  percent  by  this  year’s 
standard.  It  so  happens  that  the  wheat 
industry  is  now  as  highly  mechanized,  if 
not  more  so,  as  any  other  industry, 
whereas  in  the  period  from  1910  to  1914 
the  wheat  industry  was  nowhere  near  so 
highly  mechanized.  It  happens  that  the 
wheat  industry,  in  being  able  to  claim 
the  advantage  of  the  conditions  and  the 
parity  levels  of  the  1910-14  period,  is 
able  to  claim  the  advantage  of  a  gimmick 
which  gives  that  industry  a  very  great 
advantage  over  other  producing  indus¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  dual  parity 
plus  the  90  percent  price  support  provi¬ 
sion  makes  for  very  great  inequalities 
among  our  commodities,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  wheat  for  this  year,  because 
on  the  basis  of  present  parity  levels,  that 
will  amount  to  96-plus  percent  of  parity. 
For  the  next  year  and  the  year  after,  it 
will  be  even  worse. 

I  remember  that  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  whom  I  see  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  time,  sold  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — as  indicated  by  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  vote,  as  I  recall — on  the  2-price 
system,  which  really  is  a  3-price 
system,  for  wheat.  He  did  so  on  the 
basis  of  repeating — and  he  repeated  it 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida — that  he  was  simply  offering 
something  which  might  be  used,  but 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
always  have  the  right  to  decline  to  use 
if  it  proved  not  to  be  fair.  However,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  brought  forward  in  that 
way  now,  we  find  that  that  proposal 
comes  from  the  conference  as  a  manda¬ 
tory  one,  so  that  if  the  referendum  car¬ 
ries,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  no 
longer  have  the  discretion  which  was 
provided  in  the  measure  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  in  regard  to  putting  that  pro¬ 
gram  into  effect  or  not  putting  it  into 
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effect,  depending  upon  how  fair  it  might 
seem  to  be.  Instead,  the  conference  re¬ 
port  makes  this  provision  mandatory. 
So  that  constitutes  a  material  change 
from  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  a  material  change  which  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  Record,  and  which  I  wish 
to  have  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
aware  of  when  he  casts  his  vote  on  the 
conference  report  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  also 
mention  another  matter  in  reference  to 
the  wheat  program,  namely,  the  com¬ 
pletely  unfair  treatment  as  between  that 
to  be  received  by  the  producers  of  hard 
and  desirable  and  millable  and  salable 
kinds  of  wheat  and  the  treatment  for  the 
producers  of  the  less  desirable  kinds. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
LMr.  Aiken]  has  already  made  the 
point — but  I  shall  refer  to  it  again,  in 
passing — that  it  is  a  fact  that  even  the 
area  in  the  Far  West  which  produces 
white  wheat  does  not  send  to  the  mills, 
for  consumption  by  the  American  people 
as  a  part  of  their  food,  more  than  a  very 
small  percentage  of  its  production,  ap¬ 
proximately  20  percent;  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
der  the  conference  report,  in  connection 
with  the  three-price  system  for  wheat, 
if  that  system  is  adopted,  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  such  wheat  will  receive  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  certificates  as  the  ones 
which  will  be  issued  to  producers  of  high¬ 
ly  desirable  kinds  of  wheat,  for  approxi¬ 
mately  51  percent  of  their  entire  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  will  be  issued  at  100 
percent  of  parity  at  the  dual  rate,  which 
will  run  up  to  approximately  107  or  108 
percent,  whereas  the  producers  of  the 
fine  wheat  which  is  desired  by  the  millers 
will  receive  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 
If  that  is  fair,  then  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “fair.” 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  y8-inch  staple  cotton  program. 
A  careful  program  was  worked  out  by 
the  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  IMr.  Eastland]  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson  I ,  under  which  we  were  making 
a  real  effort  again  to  have  American  cot¬ 
ton  get  into  competition  with  cotton 
coming  from  other  countries,  so  that 
American  producers  would  have  a  chance 
to  recapture  their  part  of  the  export 
market.  Likewise,  under  that  program 
we  were  trying  to  get  into  a  competitive 
position  with  synthetic  fibers  produced 
domestically.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  already  ably  mentioned  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  those 
three  provisions  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port — namely,  the  90  percent  parity 
provision,  dual  parity,  and  the  y8-inch 
staple  standard  for  cotton — on  which  the 
Senate  conferees  have  yielded  to  the 
House  conferees,  rather  than  to  insist 
upon  what  the  Senate  wrote  into  the  bill 
and  what  came  from  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senate’s  well  laid  out  pro¬ 
gram  is  entirely  destroyed.  So  I  am 
quite  unhappy  that  the  benefits  of  an 
effort  lasting  approximately  one  year, 
in  connection  with  which  most  of  the 
elements  of  the  cotton  industry  have  co¬ 
operated  in  working  for  the  development 
of  a  common  program,  have  been  so 
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ruthlessly  destroyed  in  favor  of  a  sop 
in  the  form  of  a  1-year  price  support 
program  at  90  percent.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  fair  and  anything  farsighted  and 
anything  statesmanlike  about  that  kind 
of  action,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  be¬ 
cause  the  conference  report  ruthlessly 
destroys  our  well-laid-out  program  and 
our  deliberate  plan  in  the  case  of  the 
great  cotton  industry  to  recapture  the 
American  share  of  the  foreign  markets 
and  to  recapture  a  competitive  position 
for  the  synthetics  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  mention  in 
particular  the  weak  provision  pertaining 
to  the  feed  grains.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
will  work,  and  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
else  can  say  that  he  knows  how  it  will 
work,  but  I  think  I  know  what  will  hap¬ 
pen,  and  I  wish  to  state  it  for  the  Record. 
I  think  this  program  for  small  grains 
will  do  two  things  which  will  be  hurtful, 
instead  of  helpful,  aside  from  hurting 
the  livestock  industry,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  in  a  moment. 

In  the  case  of  the  production  of  corn 
from  the  commercial  area,  let  us  say, 
two  things  which  I  think  will  be  done  will 
be  very  hurtful  to  the  commercial  corn 
producers:  First,  I  think  the  price  level 
which  will  be  created  will  be  so  tempting 
that  we  shall  see  Canada  devoting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  to 
the  production  of  feed  grains,  rather 
than  to  the  production  of  wheat.  We 
have  already  had  trouble  of  that  sort. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  granaries  are  full",  just  as  our 
granaries  are  full.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  land  in  Canada  are 
available  for  diversion  from  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  production  of  small 
grains.  Mark  my  words,  Mr.  President: 
We  shall  see  Canada  claim  an  unusually 
large  share  of  the  market  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  our  country. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  good  element  in 
that  situation,  at  least  insofar  as  my  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  concerned,  but  it 
will  not  be  good  for  the  commercial  corn 
growers.  I  refer  to  my  belief  that  we 
shall  see  the  great  centers  of  poultry 
production  and  dairy  production  in  the 
South  turn  all  the  more  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  small  grains  in  the  areas  which 
are  noncommercial  areas  in  general, 
rather  than  to  look  for  their  mixed  feeds 
or  other  feeds  to  the  commercial  areas 
of  production.  Why  should  not  the 
poultry  industries  of  Gainesville  and 
Harrisonburg  and  the  dairy  industries 
in  the  milksheds  of  Atlanta  and  Houston 
and  Dallas  and  New  Orleans  and  the 
other  places  which  occur  to  all  of  us, 
turn  to  greater  production  in  their  own 
communities  of  the  small  grains  which 
can  be  produced  there,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  can  be  greatly  enlarged 
there  wheh  the  price  level  will  be  forced 
up  by  having  the  Government  buy  and 
buy  and  buy  from  the  commercial  corn 
producers;  and  why  would  not  it  be  a 
good  thing  for  producers  who  are  farther 
away  from  the  commercial  Corn  Belt  to 
increase  their  production?  I  suspect 
that  we  shall  see  much  of  that  occur. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the 
small-grains  provisions  is  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  added  up  in  any  way  which  will 
come  out  right.  For  instance,  in  the 


conference  report  the  corn-producing 
area  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  belt  and  a  noncommercial  belt. 
When  we  try  to  work  out  a  formula 
which  would  adjust  the  other  four  grains 
to  those  belts,  although  the  other  four 
grains  are  not  at  all  indigenous  or  pe¬ 
culiar  or  applicable  to  them,  we  are 
bound  to  have  trouble,  and  we  are  bound 
to  have  a  Chinese  puzzle  which  cannot 
be  solved.  That  is  exactly  what  will 
happen  under  the  small-grains  program. 

I  see  that  my  time  is  rapidly  running 
out,  and  here  are  several  other  points 
which  I  should  like  to  mention.  One  of 
them  relates  to  the  manner  in  which 
grain  production  affects  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  is  not  the  only  thing  in 
the  conference  report  which  adversely 
affects  the  livestock  industry.  In  confer¬ 
ence  we  yielded — again  I  say  “we”  with¬ 
out  including  two  of  us — to  the  demand 
of  the  House  to  eliminate  a  provision 
which  I  though  afforded  the  most  teeth, 
namely,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
two  Senators  from  Wyoming,  providing 
a  penalty  against  anyone  who  grazed 
lands  under  the  soil  bank  program.  That 
provision  was  eliminated.  So  I  can  see 
several  scythes  cutting  off  whatever  there 
is  left  in  this  bill  of  prosperity  for  the 
livestock  producers.  There  is  no  way  to 
deny  it,  because  they  are  there,  and  he 
who  looks  should  see. 

There  is  another  place  where  we  elim¬ 
inated  salutary  provisions.  Two  entire 
sections  and  a  part  of  another  section 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  were 
designed  to  protect  tenants  and  share¬ 
croppers.  It  was  an  excellent  protection. 
That  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  we  had  written  in  for  live¬ 
stock  producers.  The  meat  of  that  pro¬ 
vision  was  eliminated.  The  provision 
with  respect  to  forfeiture  of  anything  in 
the  way  of  price  supports  was  eliminated, 
as  was  the  provision  bringing  the  tenant 
into  the  picture  by  giving  him  some  right 
to  be  consulted  with  respect  to  placing 
into  the  program  land  of  which  he  had 
been  the  husbandman.  That  provision, 
requiring  his  consent  and  consultation 
with  him,  was  eliminated  from  the  bill, 
along  with  other  portions  of  the  Senate 
measure  which  gave  full  protection  to 
the  humble  man  in  the  picture. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  on  this  point  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  as  compared  with  the  Senate  bill, 
becomes  a  landlord  bill  instead  of  a  fair 
bill  in  which  the  landlord  and  the  ten¬ 
ant  receive  equal  consideration  and  equal 
care  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Another  one  of  the  provisions  which 
was  eliminated  from  the  bill  was  the 
provision  which  I  had  offered,  called  the 
compulsion  amendment.  It  sought  to 
require  some  measure  of  equality  of  par¬ 
ticipation  and  sacrifice  by  those  who 
went  into  the  soil  bank,  so  that  if  they 
accepted  the  very  great  benefits  of  the 
soil  bank,  and  particularly  the  acreage 
reserve,  they  would  have  to  place  in  the 
program  land  which  came  out  of  their 
production,  and  they  would  have  to 
agree  not  to  put  that  land  into  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  crops  which  were  price- 
supported. 

That  is  the  very  essence  of  fairness. 
It  is  cross-compliance.  It  is  entering 


into  the  picture  now  not  as  a  part  of  the 
original  program,  where  it  ought  to  have 
been,  but  as  an  ancillary  part  of  the 
soil  bank  program.  The  Senate  voted 
for  it.  That  provision  went  out  in  the 
conference.  So  did  everything  else 
which  tended  to  require  any  sort  of 
equitable  participation  and  equal  sac¬ 
rifice  by  growers  of  a  given  commodity, 
in  the  very  laudable  soil  bank  program. 

One  further  point,  and  I  shall  be 
through.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  announced  to 
the  Senate  he  proposed  to  vote — and  he 
did  vote — for  a  certain  provision  in  the 
bill  which  is  about  the  only  bad  pro¬ 
vision  we  finally  eliminated  in  confer¬ 
ence.  It  would  have  jumped  up  the  set- 
aside  to  some  ridiculous  proportion.  He 
stated  that  he  voted  for  it  because  he 
thought  it  would  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  conferees  which  would  compel 
them  to  come  back  with  a  better  sur¬ 
plus-disposal  program.  He  was  hoping 
that  we  would  hold  onto  what  we  had 
by  way  of  a  better  surplus-disposal  pro¬ 
gram,  and  build  from  there. 

However,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report 
to  the  Senate  that,  instead  of  what  he 
expected  to  occur,  we  lost  even  what  we 
went  to  conference  with. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  al¬ 
ready  stated  that  there  was  taken  out 
of  the  bill  the  provision  under  which  the 
surplus-disposal  program  would  have 
been  strengthened  by  placing  a  mandate 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with 
sole  power  to  make  decisions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  he  is  now  hampered  by 
interference  from  the  State  Department. 
I  refer  to  decisions  as  to  the  amount 
or  volume  of  the  various  surplus  com¬ 
modities  which  are  to  be  handled  in  the 
surplus-disposal  program. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  not  present  to  participate  in 
the  discussion,  because  of  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  forcing  a  better  surplus-dis¬ 
posal  program,  and  instead  of  improve 
ing  it,  we  come  back  from  conference 
with  a  surplus-disposal  program  which, 
with  the  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  other  features,  will  enhance 
surpluses,  fill  up  more  warehouses  and 
more  ships,  and  cause  them  to  over¬ 
hang  the  market  with  even  greater  harm 
than  results  from  the  surpluses  which 
now  hang  over  it.  After  all,  we  know 
that  the  crux  of  the  entire  situation  is 
the  immense  surplus  which  hangs  over 
our  heads  and  destroys  markets. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  more  time 
have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  seven  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  one  further 
thing  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer,  and 
that  is  the  statement  which  I  have  often 
heard  made  by  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender],  who  has  done  such  a  noble  job 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bill.  I  suspect 
that  he  is  heartsick  at  the  fate  of  this 
year  of  effort.  I  heard  him  say  repeated¬ 
ly  that  the  90  percent  price  support  was 
not  adopted  as  an  incentive  to  greater 
production,  and  that  it  did  not  result  in 
greater  production.  I  had  never  heard 
that  argument  seriously  advanced  by 
anyone  before.  So  I  took  the  pains  to 
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examine  some  of  the  measures  of  the 
wartime,  and  of  the  time  which  followed, 
to  see  exactly  what  were  the  words  of 
those  who  had  been  responsible  for  the 
drafting  of  such  legislation  during  war¬ 
time  and.  in  the  period  following,  when 
reference  was  made  to  the  90  percent 
price  supports,  and  what  was  intended 
to  be  accomplished  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
summary  of  price-support  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum¬ 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Price  Support  Legislation 

1.  1933:  Public  Law  10  of  the  73d  Congress 
(1933)  sought  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  a  balance  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
such  conditions  in  the  marketing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  as  would  give  to  such 
commodities  sold  by  farmers  their  prewar 
purchasing  power. 

One  plan  included  in  the  law  was  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  cotton.  It  provided  that  cotton 
financed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  then  under  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  sold  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  who  was  directed  to  sell  on  time  this 
cotton  to  cotton  farmers  at  the  then  market 
price  in  lieu  of  their  producing  a  like  amount 
in  1933.  This  cotton  thus  sold  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  trust  for  them,  was  to  be  disposed  of  by 
March  1,  1935.  After  deducting  costs  to  the 
Government,  the  profits,  if  any,  were  to  be 
given  to  the  farmer  who  had  contracted  to 
receive  this  information  and  reduced  pro¬ 
duction. 

Part  2  of  the  act  involved  two  principles, 
namely,  the  leasing  of  land  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reduce  production  and  the  so-called 
allotment  plan  to  increase  prices  by  taxing 
the  processor  of  the  raw  material.  Under 
the  principle  of  land  leasing,  the  Senate  re¬ 
port  stated  that  of  an  estimated  350  million 
acres  under  cultivation  the  proper  reduction 
in  production  should  be  from  50  to  60  mil¬ 
lion  acres. 

The  bill  made  provisions  for  raising  addi¬ 
tional  revenues  that  were  expected  to  equal 
expenditures  under  the  program.  These  were 
in  the  main  from  a  processing  tax.  The  plan 
provided  ‘‘that  there  should  be  a  tax  levied 
and  collected  on  the  processor  sufficient  to 
bring  the  price  of  the  farm  products  domesti¬ 
cally  consumed  up  to  a  parity  that  existed 
between  farm  prices  and  the  price  of  the 
commodities  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy; 
between  1909  and  1914.  This  tax  levied  and 
collected  from  the  processor  shall  be  added 
to  the  price  that  the  farmer  is  now  receiving 
for  his  products,  thus  giving  him  for  that 
part  of  his  products  domestically  consumed 
a  price  representing  the  parity  that  existed 
between  what  he  sold  and  what  he  bought 
from  1909-1914”  (p.  3,  S.  Rept.  16,  73d  Cong., 
1st  sess.) . 

(The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  given 
the  power  to  alter  such  tax  from  time  to  time 
as  he  deemed  proper  to  meet  the  effect  that 
the  tax  had  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
commodity.  He  was  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  effect  that  such  a  tax  upon  the  given 
commodity  would  have  in  increasing  the 
consumption  of  competing  commodities  as 
well.) 

“It  is  provided  that  the  bill  shall  cease  to 
be  in  effect  whenever  the  President  finds  and 
proclaims  that  the  national  economic  emer¬ 
gency  in  relation  to  agriculture  has  been 
ended”  (p.  8,  H.  Rept.  6,  73d  Cong.  1st  sess.). 

(“Sec.  13.  This  title  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect  whenever  the  President  finds  and  pro¬ 
claims  that  the  national  economic  emergency 


in  relation  to  agriculture  has  been  ended; 
and  pending  such  time  the  President  shall  by 
proclamation  terminate  with  respect  to  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  such  provisions 
of  this  title  as  he  finds  are  not  requisite  to 
carrying  out  the  declared  policy  with  respect 
to  such  commodity”)  (Public  Law  10,  73d 
Cong.  sec.  13). 

2.  1935 :  Public  Law  320  of  the  74th  Cong¬ 
ress  amended  the  AAA  to  amend  that  pro¬ 
gram  by — 

( 1 )  Providing  for  the  so-called  ever-normal 
granary  plan; 

(Under  this  plan  the  Government  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  acquire  agricultural  commodities 
which  had  been  pledged  as  security  for  pub¬ 
lic  loans,  and  to  make  payments  “in  kind”  to 
producers  who  cooperate  in  the  adjustment 
programs.  This  program  was  proposed  to 
maintain  adequate  reserves  of  food  and  fiber 
and  smooth  out  fluctuations  in  price.) 

(2)  Providing  for  payments  in  connection 
with  the  exportation  of  basic  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  and  for  removal 
of  quantities  thereof  from  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  and  providing  for  payments 
on  that  part  of  the  production  thereof  which 
is  for  domestic  consumption; 

(3)  Providing  for  effective  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  and  orders  to  accomplish  the  objective 
of  parity  price  for  certain  nonbasic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  milk,  and  tobacco; 

(4)  Redefining  parity  price  so  as  to  include 
increases  in  tax  and  interest  payments  in  the 
computations  for  determining  parity; 

(5)  Providing  a  fund,  which  is  in  addition 
to  and  apart  from  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  funds,  which  is  to  be  used  for  exporta¬ 
tion  of  major  agricultural  commodities  and 
products,  removal  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  products  from  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce,  acquisition  of  sub¬ 
marginal  lands,  and  financing  acreage  and 
production  adjustments  of  agricultural 
commodities;  and 

(6)  Authorizing  restrictions  on  imports 
from  abroad  which  threaten  the  agricultural 
program. 

3.  The  1938  act  required  price-support 
loans  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn  between  52 
and  75  percent  of  parity. 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 

Public  Law  430  of  the  75th  Congress  (1938) . 
This  act  approached  the  farm  problem  on 
four  major  fronts: 

First,  it  strengthened  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act; 

Second,  it  provided  for  loans  on  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  order  to  enable  farmers 
to  finance  the  storage  and  warehousing  of 
commodities  in  years  of  excessive  yields  so 
that  surpluses  may  be  kept  off  the  market 
and  so  that  in  years  of  drought  or  other  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  would  be  plentiful; 

Third,  in  years  of  excessive  production  it 
provided  for  the  withholding  from  market 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  sur¬ 
pluses  of  the  five  major  nonperishable  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities;  and 

Fourth,  it  provided  means  by  which 
markets  at  home  and  abroad  for  agricultural 
products  would  be  restricted  and  new  ones 
found. 

It  required  price  support  on  wheat,  cotton, 
and  corn  between  52  and  75  percent  of  parity. 

4.  The  act  of  May  26,  1951,  provided  price 
supports  on  the  1941  crops  of  rice,  tobacco, 
cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  at  85  percent  of 
parity.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  legis¬ 
lation  included  no  parity  provision  and  as 
passed  by  the  House,  it  included  a  provision 
at  75  percent  of  parity.  The  conference 
agreement  made  the  basic  rate  85  percent 
of  parity. 

Public  Law  74  of  the  77th  Congress  re¬ 
quired  in  paragraph  10  thereof  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  the  1941  crops  of  rice,  tobacco, 
cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  at  85  percent  of 
parity. 
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In  the  legislation  as  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate  (S.  J.  Res.  60,  77th  Cong.)  there 
was  no  such  provision.  In  the  House  com¬ 
panion  measure  (H.  J.  Res.  149,  77th  Cong.), 
also  in  the  report,  the  purpose  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  is  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

“The  proposed  resolution  is  designed  to 
simplify  the  administering  of  marketing 
quota  programs  on  corn  and  wheat  and  to 
enable  farmers  to  make  the  quota  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the 
act.” 

Nevertheless,  in  paragraph  10,  the  CCC  is 
directed  to  make  available  upon  the  1941 
crops  of  cotton,  corn  (in  the  commercial 
corn  area),  wheat  or  tobacco,  loans  to  coop¬ 
erators  at  the  rate  of  75  percent  of  parity. 
The  only  explanatory  comment  made  with 
reference  to  this  section  is  that  “the  only 
effect  of  this  paragraph  is  to  make  the  loan 
rate  under  section  302  of  the  act  mandatory 
at  75  percent  of  parity.”  (Quotes  from  p.  3 
of  H.  Rept.  364,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

When  the  measure  returned  to  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  disagreed  with  the  amendment 
and  asked  for  a  conference.  When  this  mat¬ 
ter  went  to  conference,  conference  agree¬ 
ment  made  the  basic  rate  85  percent  of  parity. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
with  reference  to  this  subject: 

“The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  not  found  in  the  Senate  resolution, 
establishing  loan  rates  on  the  1941  crop  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  or  tobacco,  if  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  are  in  effect  for  them  in  1941. 
The  basic  rate  to  cooperators  is  75  percent  of 
parity.  The  rate  to  cooperators  outside  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  in  the  case 
of  corn  is  75  percent  of  the  basic.  The  rate 
to  noncooperators  (except  outside  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area,  in  the  case  of 
corn)  is  60  percent  of  the  basic  rate,  but 
only  on  the  amount  which  would  be  subject 
to  penalty  if  marketed.  The  conference 
agreement  makes  the  basic  rate  85  percent 
of  parity.” 

5.  Public  Law  27,  77th  Congress,  directed 
the  CCC  to  make  available  loans  upon  pea¬ 
nuts  when  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  at 
rates  not  less  than  50  percent,  and  not  more 
than  75  percent  of  parity. 

6.  The  act  of  July  1,  1941  (the  Steagall 
amendment)  provided  support  at  not  less 
than  85  percent  of  parity  or  comparable  price 
for  nonbasic  commodities  for  which  increased 
production  was  sought: 

“Recently  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
found  it  necessary  to  encourage  farmers  to 
increase  the  production  of  certain  crops  in 
order  to  obtain  additional  supplies  for  export 
to  Great  Britain  during  the  present  emer¬ 
gency.  Under  these  circumstances,  farmers 
are  entitled  to  some  assurance  that  after  they 
have  increased  their  production  upon  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  Government,  the  in¬ 
creased  supplied  will  not  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
press  the  domestic  market  to  a  level  of  un¬ 
reasonably  low  prices.  In  order  to  meet  this 
obvious  need  section  4  is  included  in  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  assur¬ 
ing  farmers,  upon  being  encouraged  by  the 
Secretary  to  increase  their  production  of  any 
commodity  during  the  present  emergency, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  un¬ 
dertake,  within  the  limitations  of  funds 
available,  to  provide  through  loan  programs, 
purchase  programs,  and  other  programs  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  price  for  such  commod¬ 
ity  of  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  or,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  case  of  nonbasic  commodities, 
a  price  comparable  to  not  less  than  85  percent 
of  the  parity  price  for  other  commodities.  In 
addition,  under  the  provisions  of  section  4 
such  a  program  would  not  be  discontinued 
without  allowing  producers  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  readjust  their  production.” 
(H.  Rept.  742,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Mr. 
Steagall) .) 
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Section  4  of  the  act  (Public  Law  147,  77th 
Cong.)  reads  as  follows : 

"Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  it  necessary 
to  encourage  the  expansion  of  production  of 
any  nonbasic  agricultural  commodity,  he 
shall  make  public  announcement  thereof  and 
he  shall  so  use  the  funds  made  available 
under  section  3  of  this  act  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him  for  the  disposal  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  through  a  commodity 
loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation,  taking 
into  account  the  total  funds  'available  for 
such  purpose  for  all  commodities,  so  as  to 
support  a  price  for  the  producers  of  any  such 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  such  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  not  less  than  85 
percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price 
therefor.  The  comparable  price  for  any  such 
commodity  shall  be  determined  and  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
if  the  production  or  consumption  of  such 
commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  char¬ 
acter  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a 
price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic 
commodities.  Any  such  commodity  loan, 
purchase,  or  other  operation  which  is  under¬ 
taken  shall  be  continued  until  the  Secretary 
has  given  sufficient  public  announcement  to 
permit  the  producers  of  such  commodity  to 
make  a  readjustment  in  the  production  of 
the  commodity.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  commodities  other  than  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  nonbasic  commodities.’’ 

7.  The  act  of  December  2'o,  1941,  extended 
the  May  26  act  to  include  peanuts  and  to 
cover  the  1941  through  1946  crops  (Public 
Law  374,  77th  Cong.). 

8.  Stabilization  Act  of  1942:  Public  Law 
729  of  the  77th  Congress  required  support 
at  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  six  basic  com¬ 
modities  until  2  years  after  the  end  of  hos¬ 
tilities  (December  31,  1948).  Also,  section  9 
of  that  act  extended  the  Steagall  amend¬ 
ment  to  cover  the  same  period,  and  raised 
the  minimum  support  for  Steagall  commod¬ 
ities  to  90  percent  of  parity  or  comparable. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  House  report  on  this 
bill  (H.  R.  7565)  that  the  purchase  of  the 
90  percent  support  is  for  carrying  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  placing  of  a  floor  under  prices 
of  farm  products. 

9.  Stabilization  Act  of  1944  provided  price 
support  for  cotton  at  92>/2  percent  of  parity, 
and  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  in¬ 
creased  that  rate  to  95  percent.  (Public 
Law  383  and  Public  Law  457,  78th  Cong.) . 

10.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  required 
support  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  1949  crops 
of  the  basic  commodities  and  at  certain 
lower  levels  for  the  Steagall  commodities  of 
the  1949  crops.  1950  and  subsequent  crops 
were  to  be  supported  at  from  60  to  90  percent 
of  parity  or  at  other  specified  levels  (Public 
Law  897,  80th  Cong.). 

These  provisions  never  became  effective. 

“The  price-support  programs  for  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  which  would  be  modified 
and  continued  by  this  bill  came  into  being 
principally  because  of  the  urgent  demands 
for  increased  food  and  fiber  production  to 
meet  war  and  essential  civilian  needs.  *  *  * 
These  programs  have  been  invaluable  in  ob¬ 
taining  necessary  production  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Most  of  the  various  price- 
support  programs  were  scheduled  to  termi¬ 
nate  2  years  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
immediately  following  the  date  upon  which 
the  President,  by  proclamation,  or  the  Con¬ 
gress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  declared 
that  hostilities  in  the  pi-esent  war  had  ter¬ 
minated.  This  2-year  period  of  mandatory 
price  support  at  certain  levels  was  provided 
originally  to  give  producers  an  opportunity 
to  make  readjustments  in  production”  (p.  2, 
H.  Rept.  1776,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.— Congress¬ 
man  Hope — with  reference  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1948). 


11.  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law 
439,  81st  Cong.)  provides  for  support  at  75 
to  90  percent  of  parity  for  basic  commodities 
and  at  certain  other  levels  for  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Section  402  of  this  act  provides  that  “price 
support  at  a  level  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
level  of  price  support  otherwise  prescribed  in 
this  act  may  be  made  available  for  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  if  ther  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines,  after  a  public  hearing  of  which  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  has  been  given,  that  price 
support  at  such  increased  level  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
essential  to  the  national  welfare  or  in  order 
to  increase  or  maintain  the  production  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  in  the  interest 
of  national  security.” 

With  reference  to  the  1949  Agricultural 
Act,  the  Senate  report  (S.  Rept.  1091,  81st 
Cong.)  contained  this  comment: 

“During  the  past  decade,  price  supports 
for  agricultural  commodities  have  played  im¬ 
portant  and  varying  roles  in  the  economy  of 
the  country.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  the 
major  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  sup¬ 
port  and  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmer  at  a  level  which  would  allow 
agriculture  to  play  its  proper  part  in  a  stable 
economy.  During  the  war  the  price-support 
program  was  used  successfully  as  a  national- 
defense  measure  by  encouraging  increased 
production  of  food  and  fiber  vitally  needed 
by  ourselves  and  our  allies.  Price  supports 
which  were  incentives  for  production  be¬ 
came  an  established  principle  in  our  war¬ 
time  program”  (p.  1). 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  section  402 
of  the  act  provided  for  increased  production 
to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  supply 
of  the  commodities  essential  to  public  wel¬ 
fare.) 

12.  Section  106  (a)  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1952  (Public  Law  429,  82d  Cong.)  required 
90  percent  of  parity  support  for  basic  com¬ 
modities  so  long  as  title  IV  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  authorizing  price  controls 
was  in  effect. 

With  reference  to  Defense  Production  Act 
amendments  of  1952,  the  House  committee 
(Spence)  stated: 

“It  is  obvious  that  price  stabilization  re¬ 
quires  not  only  fair  prices  to  consumers  but 
also  fair  prices  to  producers.  In  the  field 
of  agriculture,  we  know  from  experience  that 
unless  agricultural  producers  receive  a  fair 
price  for  the  commodities  they  produce,  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  the  high  level  pro¬ 
duction  we  need.”  (P.  22,  H.  Rept.  2177, 
821  Cong.) 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  stated  as  follows: 

“The  Nation  today  is  confronted  by  an 
emergency  calling  for  high  level  production. 
We  need  favorable  prices  and  adequate  price 
protection  to  provide  an  economic  climate 
favorable  to  high  level  production  *  * 

(P.  22,  H.  Rept.  2177,  82d  Cong.) 

13.  Section  2  of  Pulic  Law  585,  82d  Con¬ 
gress  (July  7.  1952),  required  support  at  90 
percent  of  parity  for  the  1953  and  1954  crops 
of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities. 

With  reference  to  this  legislation,  the 
House  committee  report  filed  by  Mr.  Cooley 
contained  the  following  statement: 

“Section  2  of  the  bill  will  extend  for  the 
same  period  of  time  (through  1955)  the  pres¬ 
ent  price-support  program  for  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  at  90  percent  of  parity.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  committee,  that  the  enactment 
of  this  provision  is  absolutely  essential  to 
assure  the  Nation  adequate  production  of 
these  important  agricultural  commodities 
during  this  emergency  period.” 

***** 

“It  is  certain  that  the  bill  will  add  tre¬ 
mendously  to  the  response  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  farmers  to  the  Government’s 
request  for  high-level  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.”  (H.  R.  8122,  H.  Rept.  2188,  82d  Cong.). 
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14.  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
690,  83d  Cong.)  provided  for  support  of  the 
1955  crops  of  the  basic  commodities  at  82i/2 
to  90  percent  of  parity.  (Then  reverts  to 
75  percent  to  90  percent.) 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  yield  now 
because  of  my  limited  time.  I  regret  it 
very  much.  On  the  1949  Agricultural 
Act,  the  Senate  committee  report,  which 
was  concurred  in  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  LMr.  Ellender] 
and  by  most  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Price  supports  which  were  incentives  for 
production  became  an  established  principle 
in  our  wartime  program. 

There  is  no  question  about  that  being 
the  case. 

I  ask  that  all  of  the  quoted  material 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Report  No.  1091 

During  the  past  decade,  price  supports  for 
agricultural  commodities  have  played  im¬ 
portant  and  varying  roles  in  the  economy 
of  the  country.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  the 
major  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  support 
and  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  at  a  level  which  would  allow  agri¬ 
culture  to  play  its  proper  part  in  a  stable 
economy.  During  the  war  the  price-sup¬ 
port  program  was  used  successfully  as  a 
national  defense  measure  by  encouraging  in¬ 
creased  production  of  food  and  fiber  vitally 
needed  by  ourselves  and  our  allies.  Price 
supports  which  were  incentives  for  produc¬ 
tion  became  an  established  principal  in  our 
wartime  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  T  quote  another 
statement  by  Representative  Spence, 
which  he  made  in  1952: 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  we  know  from 
experience  that  unless  agricultural  producers 
receive  a  fair  price  for  the  commodities  they 
produce,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  the  high 
level  production  we  need  (p.  23,  H.  Rept. 
2177,  82d  Cong.). 

Then  the  following  statement  was 
made  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Brannan: 

The  Nation  today  is  confronted  by  an 
emergency  calling  for  high-level  production. 
We  need  favorable  prices  and  adequate  price 
protection  to  provide  an  adequate  climate 
favorable  to  high-level  production. 

I  have  quoted  from  the  1952  report. 

In  connection  with  the  legislation 
adopted  in  1952,  the  House  committee 
report  filed  by  Representative  Cooley 
contained  the  following  statement: 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  the 
enactment  of  this  provision— 

That  has  to  do  with  the  90  percent 
provision — 

is  absolutely  essential  to  assure  the  Nation 
adequate  production  of  these  important 
agricultural  commodities  during  this  emer¬ 
gency  period.  *  *  *  it  is  certain  that  the 
bill  will  add  tremendously  to  the  response 
that  may  be  expected  from  farmers  to  the 
Government’s  request  for  high-level  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

Mr.  President,  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  the  report  on  each  extension 
and  in  the  enactment  of  the  original 
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Bankhead  bill  it  was  stated  in  reports 
and  on  the  floor  and  in  other  ways,  by 
the  responsible  Members  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate  who  handled  the 
measures,  that  high  level  supports  were  ■ 
designed  to  force  heavy  production,  and 
that  later,  after  they  had  accomplished 
heavy  production,  they  had  become  the 
established  principle  of  our  Nation’s 
agricultural  economy  because  they  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  heavy 
production. 

The  last  language  I  wish  to  quote  is 
from  a  report  filed  by  my  distinguished 
friend  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  in  1952.  The  state¬ 
ment  reads  as  follows: 

Your  committee  views  this  legislation  as 
particularly  important  at  this  time.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  being  asked  to  achieve  record  pro¬ 
duction  goals  in  1952  and  similar  record 
production  will  be  needed  in  1953  and  per¬ 
haps  for  several  years.  Without  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  S.  2115,  large  groups  of  producers 
face  sharp  reductions  in  the  parity  price  for 
their  product  in  1954.  Farmers  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  their  best  productionwise  un¬ 
less  such  an  adverse  situation  is  prevented. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  another 
quotation  from  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
but  I  shall  not  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  He  has  already  placed  it  in 
the  Record  himself  as  a  communication 
which  he  sent  to  his  constituents  in  1952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  more  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  more  statement,  and  that  is  that 
Senators  who  force  this  kind  of  bill  to 
enactment  are  ignoring  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  our  country  does  not  want 
it,  and  that  a  great  many  people  in  our 
country  will  not  stand  for  it.  Further, 
the  whole  matter  will  come  back  to 
plague  Senators  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

For  instance,  I  have  before  me  a  poll 
taken  of  country  editors  throughout  the 
United  States  by  the  American  Press 
magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  page  12  and  the  top  of  page  13 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  I  merely  read  the 
headline:  “Don’t  Return  to  Rigid  Price 
Supports  for  Farmers,  Country  Editors 
Warn.” 

The  country  editors  know  pretty  well 
what  the  sentiment  of  their  people  is,  and 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  the 
commodities  in  their  areas.  That  is  the 
sentiment  we  are  getting  from  that  group 
of  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Don’t  Return  to  Rigid  Price  Supports  for 
Farmers,  Country  Editors  Warn 

•'Continue  Eisenhower’s  flexible  price-sup- 
poit  program,  or  eliminate  price  supports  al¬ 
together — but  don’t  return  to  the  ‘rigid’  price 
support  for  farmers. 

“Try  out  the  soil  bank  idea. 


“Repeal  restrictions  on  sale  of  surplus  farm 
products  to  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

“Exempt  farmers  from  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax.” 

That  is  the  concensus  of  opinions  of  the 
country  editors  of  the  Nation  on  the  farm 
program,  as  revealed  by  a  poll  just  completed 
by  the  American  Press,  based  on  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  653  editors  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

The  poll  also  showed  majority  approval  of 
the  job  being  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Conducted  while  discussion  of  the  farm 
program  was  at  its  height,  the  American 
Press  poll  not  only  asked  editors  to  give  their 
opinion  on  various  proposals,  but  also  asked 
for  their  estimate  of  the  opinions  of  their 
readers.  This  second  part  of  the  survey 
showed  considerable  difference  between  the 
opinions  of  the  editors  and  of  their  readers. 

Whereas  only  18  percent  of  editors  favored 
a  return  to  rigid  price  supports,  for  example, 
45  percent  thought  their  readers  favored  the 
idea  of  going  back  to  the  old  support  system. 
And  where  61  percent  of  editors  approved  the 
job  being  done  by  Secretary  Benson,  only  31 
percent  thought  their  readers  approved  of  his 
work. 

The  survey  revealed  strong  opposition 
among  editors  to  the  whole  price  support 
idea.  Many  who  voted  for  the  flexible  sup¬ 
ports  emphasized  that  they  should  gradually 
be  reduced  and  the  Government  should  aim 
at  getting  rid  of  all  supports  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Many  of  the  editors  felt  that  price  sup¬ 
ports  were  simply  being  used  by  politicians 
to  get  votes  and  stated  their  belief  that  the 
idea  is  “un-American,”  that  the  farmer 
should  stand  on  his  own  feet  like  any  other 
businessman,  and  that  there  is  no  more  rea¬ 
son  to  give  “hand-outs”  to  farmers  than  to 
newspaper  publishers. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  the  “soil  bank”  idea 
was  mild — many  of  the  editors  feeling  that 
it  is  perhaps  “the  only  way  out”  but  not  a 
sound  answer  to  the  basic  problem  of  the 
farmer. 

A  good  many  editors  who  thought  some 
kinds  of  supports  were  necessary,  felt  they 
should  be  .restricted  to  small  farms — or  in¬ 
clude  ceilings  on  the  amount  paid  out — in 
order  to  help  out  the  family-type  farmer  who 
is  having  a  difficult  time  but  to  avoid  aiding 
the  “factory-type”  large  farm  which,  they 
believe,  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself  and 
which  should  be  discouraged  from  adding  to 
our  surpluses  of  farm  products. 

Response  to  the  poll  was  the  greatest  of 
any  conducted  by  the  American  press  so 
far,  indicating  a  high  degree  of  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  the  farm  problem  among 
the  country  editors.  Almost  50  percent  of 
those  who  received  the  questionnaire  an¬ 
swered  it  in  detail,  many  making  extensive 
comments  on  the  subjects  covered. 

Many  suggestions  were  made  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  for  helping  to  solve  the  farm  problem, 
ranging  from  the  suggestion  that  we  adopt 
the  plan,  explained  in  the  Bible,  of  a  food 
bank  such  as  was  set  up  by  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
to  the  idea  that  instead  of  worrying  about 
getting  rid  of  surplus  products  we  center 
our  attention  on  doing  away  with  surplus 
farmers,  and  find  jobs  for  them  in  industry. 

Many  other  suggestions  and  views  on  the 
general  situation  are  included  in  the  com¬ 
ments  published  in  this  issue.  A  summary 
of  the  questions  and  answers  to  the  poll, 
broken  down  by  geographic  areas,  follow: 

1.  (a)  The  soil-bank  plan,  proposed  by 
President  Eisenhower,  to  help  deal  with  the 
problem  of  farm  surpluses,  calls  for  the 
Government  to  pay  farmers  a  yearly  rental 
for  each  acre  of  land  taken  out  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Are  you  for  or  against  such  a  plan? 


[Percent] 


North¬ 

east 

South 

North 

Cen¬ 

tral 

West 

Total 

For  _.  . . 

47 

51 

63 

52 

56 

Against _ 

51 

47 

34 

48 

41 

No  answer  _ 

2 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1.  (b)  How  do  you  think  the  majority  of 
your  readers  would  vote  on  this  question? 
[Percent] 


North¬ 

east 

South 

North 

Cen¬ 

tral 

West 

Total 

For _ _ 

50 

60 

75 

52 

65 

Against _ 

41 

34 

22 

39 

30 

No  answer  _ 

9 

6 

3 

9 

5 

2.  (a)  As  for  .farm  supports,  which  of  the 
three  choices  below  appeal  to  you  most? 
[Percent] 


North¬ 

east 

South' 

North 

Cen¬ 

tral 

West 

Total 

Flexible  supports. 

44 

38 

55 

48 

4$ 

Rigid  supports _ 

7 

33 

17 

7 

18 

No  supports . 

43 

26 

25 

44 

30 

No  answer..  ... 

6 

3 

3 

0 

4 

2.  (b)  How  do  you  think  the  majority  of 
your  readers  would  vote  on  this  question? 
[Percent] 


North¬ 

east 

South 

North 

Cen¬ 

tral 

West 

Total 

Flexible  supports.. 

52 

24 

38 

54 

39 

Rigid  supports _ 

15 

67 

50 

24 

45 

No  supports.  .  .. 

27 

7 

7 

15 

11 

No  answer  _ 

6 

2 

5 

7 

5 

3.  (a)  Do  you  favor  the  President’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  repeal  restrictions  on  sale  of 
farm  product  surpluses  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries? 


[Percent] 


North¬ 

east 

South 

North 

Cen¬ 

tral 

West 

Total 

Favor  repeal _ 

60 

61 

70 

65 

66 

Oppose  repeal..  . 

34 

37 

30 

35 

33 

No  answer _ 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3.  (b)  How  do  you  think  the  majority  of 
your  readers  would  vote  on  this  question? 
[Percent] 


North¬ 

east 

South 

North 

Cen¬ 

tral 

West 

Total 

Favor  repeal _ 

47 

54 

57 

41 

53 

Oppose  repeal _ 

40 

38 

35 

44 

39 

No  answer - 

13 

8 

6 

15 

8 

4.  (a)  Do  you  think  farmers  should  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  gasoline  taxes  on  gasoline  used  for 
farm  production? 


[Percent] 


North¬ 

east 

South 

North 

Cen¬ 

tral 

Wrest 

Total 

Yes . 

44 

63 

68 

70 

63 

50 

36 

31 

30 

35 

No  answer _ 

6 

1 

1 

0 

2 
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4.  (b)  How  do  yoti  think  the  majority  of 
your  readers  would  vote  on  this  question? 


IPerccnt] 


North¬ 

east 

South 

North  - 
Cen¬ 
tral 

West 

Total 

Yes . - . 

58 

85 

IK) 

87 

83 

No _ _ _ 

34 

13 

10 

11 

15 

No  answer _ 

8 

2 

0 

2 

5.  (a)  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
job  Ezra  Benson  is  doing  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 


[Percent] 


North¬ 

east 

South 

North 

Cen¬ 

tral 

West 

Total 

Anprove.  - _ 

7ft 

42 

4)ft 

59 

ft! 

Disapprove. .. 

15 

50 

27 

28 

31 

No  answer _ 

l) 

8 

7 

3 

8 

5.  (b)  How  do  you  think  the  majority  of 
your  readers  would  vote  on  this  question? 
|  Percent] 


North¬ 

east 

South 

North 

Cen¬ 

tral 

West 

Total 

Approve. . 

65 

11 

2ft 

44 

31 

1  disapprove _ 

17 

82 

62 

4ft 

58 

No  answer _ 

18 

7- 

12 

10 

11 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
■without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side- 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum?  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  l Mr.  Johnston  J  has 
promised  to  yield  me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  not 
the  Senator  prefer  to  have  more  Senators 
on  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  wanted  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  just  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  voted  on  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that 
more  Senators  may  be  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Daniel 

Holland 

Allott 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Barkley 

Douglas 

Humphrey 

Barrett 

Duff 

Jackson 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Jenner 

Bender 

Eastland 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Johnston,  S.  C, 

Bible 

Ervin 

Kefauver 

Bricker 

Flanders 

Kennedy 

Bridges 

Frear 

Kerr 

Bush 

Fulbright 

Knowland 

Butler 

George 

Kuchel 

Capehart 

Goldwater 

Laird 

Carlson 

G'ore 

Langer 

Case,  N.-T. 

Green 

Lehman 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Long 

Clements 

Hennings 

Malone 

Cotton 

Hickenlooper 

Mansfield 

Curtis 

Hill 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin,  Pa. 

Pastore 

Sparkman 

McCarthy 

Payne 

Stennis 

McClellan 

Potter 

Symington 

McNamara 

Purtell 

Thye 

Mtllikln 

Robertson 

Watkins 

Morse 

Russell 

Welker 

Mundt 

Saltonstall 

Wiley 

Murray 

Schoeppel 

Williams 

Neely 

Scott 

Wofford 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Smith,  Maine 
Smith,  N.  J. 

Young 

The 

PRESIDING 

OFFICER. 

quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  conference  report  on 
the  agricultural  bill.  I  believe  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  great  improvement  over  the  bill 
originally  proposed  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  over  the  bill  orig¬ 
inally  reported  by  the  Senate  committee. 
Although  it  does  not  do  all  that  many  of 
us  would  like  to  have  done,  it  will  have 
the  effect,  in  my  opinion,  of  improving 
economic  conditions  considerably  on  the 
farms.  That  I  consider  to  be  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  number  one  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  glad  that  in  this  final  conference 
report  the  matter  of  the  surplus  has 
been  separated  from  the  general  agri¬ 
cultural  program  and  therefore  can  be 
handled  in  an  orderly  manner  without 
continually  depressing  present  farm  in¬ 
come.  The  surplus  should  not  forever 
be  used  to  hold  down  fair  treatment  to 
the  farmer,  particularly  the  small 
farmer. 

Under  title  III  of  this  program,  the 
Secretary,  among  other  things,  is  di¬ 
rected  to  submit  to  Congress  recom¬ 
mendations  for  any  other  detailed  pro¬ 
grams  necessary  to  carry  out  surplus 
disposal,  including  programs  for  a  food 
stamp  plan.  I  think  that  we  should 
waste  no  time  in  putting  into  operation 
a  food  stamp  or  allotment  plan.  I  have 
one  pending,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr]  and  other  Senators 
have  similar  plans  pending.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  need  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  moving  the  surplus  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  improving  the  diets  of 
many  people  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason  for 
great  delay  on  the  Secretary’s  part  in 
producing  such  a  plan. 

I  also  trust  that  he  will  take  immedi¬ 
ate  steps  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  report  in  seeking  to  move  the  surplus 
in  world  markets.  Here  we  have  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  move  much  of 
our  surplus  but  to  do  it  in  a  way  to 
improve  our  international  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that 
under  this  program  the  90  percent  price 
level  will  be  maintained.  It  is  my  hope 
that  before  long  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  will  have  special  provisions  for 
assisting  family-type  farming,  and  I  am 
going  to  continue  working  for  that.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  our  future. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  who  have  worked  so 
hard  and  so  tirelessly  in  bringing  about 
an  acceptable  agricultural  bill  over  great 
obstacles.  They  have  accomplished 
much  in  the  face  of  stiff  opposition  from 
Mr.  Benson  and  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  this  bill  is  not  all  that  anyone 
wishes  to  have,  but  it  is  a  fair  bill.  The 
compromise  brought  forth  by  the  confer¬ 
ees,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  in 
close  contact  with  it  day  by  day,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  reasonably  fair  bill.  It 
really  gives  to  the  President  his  main 
recommendation  which  he  submitted  in 
his  farm  message,  namely,  his  recom¬ 
mendation  with  respect  to  the  soil  bank. 
Already  other  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  given  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  his  recommendation  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline  for 
the  farmers’  machinery. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  reasonably  fair  bill.  It  does 
not  ds  everything  everyone  wants.  It 
does  not  perpetuate  high  support  prices 
except  for  the  current  year.  Certainly, 
an  industry  which  has  lost  from  $6  bil¬ 
lion  to  possibly  $7^2  billion  since  1951, 
in  the  shrinkage  of  its  prices,  is  entitled 
to  some  consideration. 

It  may  be  disturbing  to  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  that  we  are  about  to 
pass,  I  hope,  this  farm  bill,  imperfect 
as  it  may  be  and  inadequate  as  it  may 
be,  as  a  relief  program,  but  I  dare  say 
and  I  dare  remind  my  colleagues  that 
several  million  farmers  are  sitting  near 
their  television  sets  or  with  their  ears  to 
their  radios  listening  to  learn  what  the 
Senate  will  do. 

It  will  give  some  heart  to  that  vast 
population  of  farmers  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  has  followed  the  lead  of  the 
House  this  afternoon  in  paying  some 
attention  to  the  problems  which  confront 
the  people  who  live  on  and  operate  the 
farms  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall  by 
an  impressive  vote  confirm  what  our 
conferees  have  done  through  the  labor¬ 
ious  days  they  remained  here  during 
the  Easter  vacation  in  an  effort  to  work 
out  a  reasonable  farm  bill  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  LMr. 
MundtI. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
constructive  and  commendable  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  LMr. 
George],  As  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have 
been  working  on  this  bill  for  almost  a 
year  since  we  began  our  hearings  over 
the  countryside.  I  think  we  brought 
forth  a  very  good  bill  when  it  emerged 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Perhaps  in  the  main  it  was 
a  better  farm  bill  than  is  the  one  On 
which  we  are  now  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  bill 
this  Congress  is  able  to  write,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  one  we  can  get 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  have  been  in  this  business  long 
enough  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  always  reach  exactly  the  perfect  goal 
or  objective  which  we  seek.  If  we  seek 
too  hard  to  get  a  perfect  objective  we 
sometimes  wind  up  with  nothing. 
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I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  the  farmer  is  a  serious  one. 
It  needs  some  immediate  constructive 
action,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  by 
accepting  this  conference  report,  to  take 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
for  10  seconds? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  May  I  say  that  I 
think:  the  Senator  from  Georgia  con¬ 
tributed  very  greatly  to  this  bill,  and  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  my  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
from  a  State  where  the  going  is  rough, 
and  politics  is  pretty  even,  but  I  am  not 
playing  politics  with  this  bill.  The  Eis¬ 
enhower  administration  did  not  create 
the  present  condition.  They  inherited 
it.  They  found  it  here  when  they  as¬ 
sumed  office.  Certainly  the  President 
and  our  great  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  done  as  good  and  as  honest  a  job  as 
they  could  to  solve  the  problem.  I  refuse 
to  play  politics  on  this  vote.  I  am  voting 
to  support  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  If  anyone  else  has 
ever  come  up  with  any  other  reasonable 
solution,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Ohio  is  an  important  State.  It  is  a 
great  agricultural  State,  and  I  believe 
the  people  of  Ohio  respect  honesty  and 
respect  a  man  of  integrity  who  inherits  a 
problem  and  who  is  trying  to  do  a  good 
job  in  solving  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  with  the 
administration. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  myself. 

Because  of  the  limitation  of  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
put  into  the  Record  a  part  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  and 
he  has  requested  that  I  do  so.  I  think 
the  significant  paragraph  of  the  editorial 
is  this: 

It  just  does  not  make  sense — 

Speaking  of  the  conference  report. 

It  is  equivalent  to  ordering  youngsters  at 
a  PTA  carnival  to  engage  in  a  hotdog-eating 
contest  to  counteract  indigestion  caused  by 
prior  over-indulgence. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  may  honestly 
differ  on  this  issue  as  on  all  other  issues 
which  come  before  Congress.  Anyone 
who  knows  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Benson  can  have  no  reserva¬ 
tion,  I  believe,  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  vitally  interested  in  all  segments  of 
the  American  economy.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  devoted  to  the 
American  people.  He  recognizes  that 
what  is  a  disadvantage  to  any  single, 
segment  of  the  national  economy  will 
ultimately  react  upon  all  its  segments. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
very  strong  feeling  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  that  the  conference  report  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate  will  not  solve 
the  agricultural  problems  of  the  Nation 
but,  to  the  contrary,  will  multiply  them. 
If  the  administration  thought  the  bill 


would  do  the  things  which  those  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  conference 
report  seem  to  think  it  will  do,  I  believe 
the  adminstration  would  be  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  measure.  But  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  bill  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  finally  come  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  is  totally  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  administration,  and  that  they 
believe  it  is  unworkable  from  an  admin¬ 
istrative  point  of  view. 

We  have  our  job  to  do.  In  due  time 
the  executive  branch,  of  course,  will  have 
to  assume  their  responsibility. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  minute. 

I  hope,  in  the  event  the  bill  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  does  not  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  Congress  will  still  proceed  to 
develop  additional  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
farmer.  The  bill  in  its  present  form 
will  be,  I  believe,  a  disadvantage  to  the 
farmers  of  America.  I  believe  it  will  be 
unworkable  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  conference  report.  I  support 
the  90  percent  of  parity  program,  as  I 
have  supported  it  for  many  years.  On 
one  occasion,  when  I  occupied  the  chair 
now  occupied  by  the  distinguished  Vice 
President,  I  broke  a  tie  vote  in  behalf  of 
the  90-percent  formula. 

My  regret  is  that  the  conference  report 
provides  for  a  term  of  only  1  year,  which 
probably  will  make  it  necessary  to  thresh 
out  the  whole  question  again  next  year, 
to  determine  what  sort  of  agricultural 
legislation  Congress  will  give  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  charged  this  evening  that 
the  farm  bill  is  before  Congress  because 
of  politics.  If  it  is  here  because  of 
politics,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is 
here  because  of  cheap  politics.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  such  charge  is  justified. 
I  do  not  believe  the  great  Committees  on 
Agriculture  or  the  conferees  of  both 
Houses  have  brought  the  measure  before 
Congress  because  this  is  a  presidential 
year,  and  because  they  wished  to  curry 
favor  with  some  group  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender] 
intimated  that  the  bill  was  here  because 
the  present  administration  inherited  a 
farm  problem  from  the  previous  admin¬ 
istrations.  Mr.  President,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  previous  administrations, 
the  Nation  would  still  be  floundering  in 
the  bankruptcy  which  it  inherited  2 
decades  ago. 

The  bill  is  not  political,  any  more  than 
anything  which  is  governmental  is 
political. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  not  the  time; 
I  have  only  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  duty  is  plain.  I  do  not  know  what 


the  President  will  do  with  the  bill.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Mi-.  Eisenhower  as  a 
person  and  as  President.  But  I  want  to 
discharge  my  duty  now  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Whatever  the  President 
may  do  will  be  his  responsibility,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  do  whatever  his  con¬ 
science  dictates  he  ought  to  do. 

Surely  we  cannot  vote  here  in  fear  be¬ 
cause  the  President  may  veto  the  bill. 
If  he  vetoes  the  bill,  the  responsibility 
will  be  his,  not  ours. 

Because  I  believe  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  are  entitled  to  know  when  they 
plant  their  crops  what  their  support  will 
be  when  they  harvest  the  crops  I  favor 
the  90-percent  support  price.  I  believe 
now  it  is  either  that  or  nothing. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  although  I  agree  it  is  im¬ 
perfect.  But  if  the  conference  report 
shall  be  rejected  now,  we  cannot  hope 
to  get  a  better  bill,  or  any  bill  at  all,  at 
the  present  session,  and  Congress  will 
adjourn,  leaving  the  farmers  unpro¬ 
tected  in  an  economy  where  it  is  claimed 
that  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
blessed  with  high  prices,  the  economy  of 
agriculture  is  constantly  on  the  decline. 

Mr.  President,  I  decline  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  fear  which  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  souls  of  some  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  that  no  matter  how  Sen¬ 
ators  voted  before,  whether  for  rigid  high 
supports  or  for  flexible  supports,  they 
now  have  the  obligation  to  vote  the  con¬ 
ference  report  up  or  down. 

I  shall  support  the  conference  report 
with  pleasure  and  with  some  regret  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  min¬ 
ute. 

As  I  see  the  situation  at  present,  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  help  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  A  few  short  years 
ago,  the  net  income  of  the  farmers  was 
$17.2  billion.  This  year  it  is  $10  billion. 
Thus  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  more 
than  $7  billion  in  the  net  income  of  the 
farmers. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  tried 
to  hold  up  the  prices  received  by  the 
farmers,  in  order  to  keep  their  net  in¬ 
come  from  sinking  even  lower  than  it 
is  at  present. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  who  also  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  conference,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender].  He  worked  faithfully 
in  the  endeavor  to  bring  forth  a  satis¬ 
factory  bill  from  conference.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  worked  week  in  and  week 
out,  month  in  and  month  out,  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  in  its  original 
form.  I  say  to  him  now  that  we  have 
done  a  good  job  in  perfecting  the  bill 
which  has  come  from  conference.  I 
served  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
on  the  Senate  committee  and  on  the 
committee  of  conference. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  But  before  taking  this  vote,  I  re¬ 
mind  the  Senate  that  this  is  a  give-and- 
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take  bill,  and  that  this  is  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  measure  that  could  be  obtained  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances. 

We  have  moulded  together  the  desires 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  We  have 
not  achieved  all  that  the  Senate  desired; 
neither  have  we  achieved  all  that  the 
House  desired.  Certainly  the  farmers 
have  not  achieved  all  that  they  need  to 
restore  themselves  to  their  rightful  place 
in  our  Nation’s  economy.  But  I  must 
point  out  that  the  conference  report  is 
much  better  for  the  farmers  than  either 
of  the  bills  that  passed  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  would  have  not  signed  the  report  if 
I  did  not  think  it  was  the  best  possible 
measure  obtainable. 

We  cannot  leave  the  farmers  high  and 
dry  with  no  legislation,  which  is  what  we 
would  be  doing  if  we  failed  to  agree  to 
the  conference  report.  To  do  this  would 
be  to  leave  the  farmers  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Benson  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  programs,  which  have  slid  the 
farmers  down  into  the  muck  of  a  depres¬ 
sion  while  being  surrounded  by  high 
prosperity  on  every  hand  for  everyone 
else. 

The  House  has  agreed  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  by  a  vote  of  237  to  181.  To 
do  our  duty  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  should  and  must  agree  to  the 
conference  report  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT:  The  Senator 
from  California  has  2  minutes  remain¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  had  it 
been  possible  to  enact  proper  legislation 
in  time,  the  soil-bank  provisions  would 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  immensely 
to  the  prosperity  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture  this  year.  However,  it  is  now  too 
late  for  the  soil  bank  to  be  particularly 
effective  this  year.  There  have  been  so 
many  unwise  and  unsound  provisions 
added  to  the  bill,  including  certain  soil- 
bank  provisions,  that  it  would  be  a  dis¬ 
service  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  bill.  It  would  be  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  would  destroy 
farm  markets,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  and  especially  markets  for  cotton. 
It  would  be  the  kind  of  legislation  which 
would  demoralize  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy.  It  would  be  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
production  for  livestock  producers, 
dairymen,  and  the  poultry  men,  without 
any  assurance  at  all  that  the  producers 
of  feed  would  benefit. 

If  my  colleagues  will  look  at  the  chart 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  they  will 
.  see  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  pro¬ 
duction  which  every  State  would  have  to 
make  in  order  to  enjoy  the  so-called 
benefits  given  to  the  producers  of  live¬ 
stock  feed  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  on  the  books  a 
very  good  law.  It  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  work  yet.  If  this  bill  fails  to  become 
law,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  will  take  effect.  We  would 
see  agricultural  conditions  improve  un¬ 


der  that  act,  though  not  nearly  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  would  have  im¬ 
proved  had  not  the  soil-bank  provisions 
of  the  bill  been  emasculated  and  wrapped 
up  in  unsound  provisions  which  are  to¬ 
tally  unacceptable  to  the  administration. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  for  the  good 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  I 
shall  vote  against  the  conference  report, 
and  I  hope  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  also  vote  against  send¬ 
ing  this  monstrosity  to  the  White  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  the  time  remaining 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  it  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  I  hope  this  confer^ 
ence  report  will  be  adopted.  It  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  read  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  food  processors  have  joined 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  lob¬ 
bying  to  keep  farm  income  low.  I  read 
a  paragraph  from  the  article,  as  follows: 

Food  industry  interests  opened  a  cam¬ 
paign  yesterday  to  mobilize  consumer  senti¬ 
ment  against  certain  features  of  the  farm 
bill. 

They  acted  as  a  result  of  a  telephone  con¬ 
versation  between  John  Q.  Adams,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Food  Industries,  and 
Secretary  Benson.  The  committee  was  set 
up  by  52  trade  associations  in  various  levels 
of  food  production,  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

I  think  this  article  is  very  revealing 
as  to  the  forces  that  are  alined  against 
the  measure.  It  is  certainly  opposed  by 
people  who  have  little  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer,  and  these  people 
are  trying  to  rally  others  to  their  cause. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  farm  legis¬ 
lation  will  best 'benefit  the  Nation  if  .it 
benefits  the  farmer,  and  not  if  it  is  de¬ 
signed  only  to  help  the  food  processors 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmer. 

This  measure  deserves  the  support  of 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  bolstering 
lagging  farm  income. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  repeat  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  food  processing  industry, 
according  to  the  article  I  have  just  read. 
It  is  opposed  by  everybody  except  the 
farmers,  and  each  Senator  has  a  chance 
tonight  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  to 
whether  he  believes  in  the  farmer  or  in 
the  food  processors  and  the  others  who 
have  been  living  off  the  farmer. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  II.  R.  12,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GREEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MonroneyL  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted  to 
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vote,  I  would  vote  "nay.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnusonL  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  Therefore  I  with¬ 
hold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mi-.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives] 
is  absent  because  of  illness.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 50 


Barkley 

Hennings 

Morse 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Capehart 

Hill 

Murray, 

Neely 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jackon 

Neuberger 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Daniel 

Kerr 

Scott 

Douglas 

Laird 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Symington 

Ervin 

Long 

Thye 

Frear 

Mansfield 

Welker 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

George 

McCarthy 

Wofford 

G'ore 

McClellan 

Young 

Hayden 

McNamara 

NAYS— 35 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Fa. 

Allott 

Duff 

Millikin 

Barrett 

Eastland 

O’Mahoney 

Beall 

Flanders 

Payne 

Bender 

Goldwater 

Potter 

Bennett 

Holland 

Purtell 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Bush 

Kennedy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Butler 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Case.  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Williams 

Cotton 

Malone 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Anderson 

Ives 

Pastore 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Green 

Monroney 

So  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12 
was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to  be  re¬ 
considered. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  vote  by  which  the  con¬ 
ference  report  was  agreed  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


54' 


AMENDMENT  OP  CODE  RELATING 

TO  ENFORCEMENT  OP  STATE 

STATUTES  PRESCRIBING  CER¬ 
TAIN  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  “To  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  State  statutes  prescribing  crim¬ 
inal  penalties  for  subversive  activities.’’ 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Martin]  has  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  bill  because  of  the  fact  that  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  was  made  imperative  by 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  against  Steve 
Nelson.  Inasmuch  as  the  case  arose  in 
the  State  which  is  so  well  represented  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin],  he  has,  as  I  have 
said,  great  interest  in  this  bill.  However, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  attorney  general 
of  my  State,  a  very  distinguished  attor¬ 
ney,  Mr.  Louis  Wyman,  was  selected  by 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  as  chief  counsel  to  plead  the 
case  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  I  am  introducing  the  bill,  and  in 
doing  so  I  am  joined  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Martin] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton],  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  be  willing  to  per¬ 
mit  other  Senators  to  join  in  sponsoring' 
the  bill?  I  should  like  to  join  as  a  ca- 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  / 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  very  happ^  to 
have  the  Senator  from  California, do  so. 
Therefore,  I  introduced  the  bill/also  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland]. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  also  in¬ 
clude  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  YesyMr.  President;  I 
also  include  as  a  cosponsor  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  ^fom  Texas  [Mr. 
Daniel], 

I  wish  to  provid€  opportunity  for  oth¬ 
er  Senators  to  join  in  sponsoring  the  bill, 
if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BRIGKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  /o  be  included  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  biDf  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
arrange  to  have  the  bill  made  available 
so  that  other  Senators  may  join  in  spon- 
sorirg>  it  there  will  be  a  considerable 


number  of  other  Senators  who  will  wish 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  am  glad  to  include  him 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  permit  me  to  join  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  bill? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  delighted  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
also  like  to  join  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  I  am  glad  to  include 
his  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

[r.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
NeV  Hampshire  request  unanimous  con- 
sencvthat  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
untilNfomorrow,  so  that  other  Senators 


of  this  type.  A  meeting  of  thesa^ at¬ 
torneys  general  was  called  today  in 
Washington  in  response  to  widespread 
concern  by  the  law-enforcemenlrofficials 
of  the  various  States  in  regard  to  the 
situation  created  by  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision.  / 

Therefore  I  am  very  proud,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  this  committpt>  of  attorneys 
general  of  the  various-states,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  attorney  general  of  my  State, 
the  vice  president  qf  that  organization’, 
has  been  chosen  typlead  the  case  before 
the  Supreme  Codrt,  to  introduce  this 
bill,  and  I  introduce  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  /Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin],  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Ohid'  [Mr.  Bricker],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner J,  the  Senator 
from  tofaho  [Mr.  Welker],  the  Senator 
from /Texas  [Mr.  Daniel],  the  Senator 
froijf  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc- 


may  h\ve  a  chance  to  join  in  sponsoring  QArthy],  the  Senator  from  California, 
it?  I  should  like  very  much  to  talk  to  /the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  about/'  Knowland],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


the  bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  /( 
quest  such  permission.  / 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  theNrequest  °f  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire?  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered.  / 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  \Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  a  judge  or  a  great  constitutional 
lawyer,  such  as  some  persons  in  the 
United  States  regard./ themselves  as 
being.  Nevertheless,  introduce  the 

bill,  which  will  have  -the Vffect  of  clari¬ 
fying  the  part  the/several  States  may 
play  in  protecting /themselves  from  sub¬ 
version.  I  thin^  it  essential  that  that 
be  done.  I  in  j/o  way  am  attempting  to 
second-guess  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stated,  but  this  is  not  a\natter 
which  invqlVes  intricate  legalismsX  It  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  by 
a  divided  opinion  of  6  to  3  has  interpreted 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  men  who  framed  ou 
Constitution  were  not  all  men  trained' 
in/ the  law.  Most  of  them  were  elected 
ervants  of  the  people  as  you  and  I  are, 
/Mr.  President.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
it  is  entirely  within  my  province  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  bill,  and  entirely  within  the 
province  of  the  legislative  branch  to  en¬ 
act  legislation  which  I  think  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  correct  a  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  intent  of  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me — con¬ 
sidering,  as  we  must,  that  our  Federal 
Government  is  based  on  a  grant  of  power 
from  sovereign  States — that  they  had 
any  intention  whatsoever  of  depriving 
themselves  of  the  power  to  deal  with  at¬ 
tempts  at  subversion  or  attempts  to  over¬ 
throw  the  respective  governments  of 
those  sovereign  States. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  these  re¬ 
marks  a  few  moments  ago,  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  Subversive  Ac¬ 
tivities  Liaison  Committee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Attorneys  General,  of 
which  New  Hampshire’s  attorney  gen¬ 
eral,  Mr.  Louis  Wyman,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  has  just  adopted  resolutions  urging 
the  enactment  of  amendatory  legislation 


sippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  myself. 

The  bill  (S.  3617)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  State  statutes  prescribing 
criminal  penalties  for  subversive  activ¬ 
ities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bridges  (for  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  read  the  Senator’s  bill,  and  I  heart¬ 
ily  approve  of  it.  It  is  along  the  same 
line  as  one  which  I  have  introduced  to¬ 
day,  and  I  should  like  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Senator’s  bill,  if  he  will  consent 
to  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
and  delighted  to  have  the  Senator  join 
as  a  cosponsor.  •  As  I  indicated  earlier 
to  the  distiguished  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  his  bill  is  aimed  at  the  same  ob¬ 
jective  at  which  my  bill  is  aimed.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  introducing  it  at 
he  request  of  the  Association  of  At¬ 
torneys  General.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  join  as  a  cosponsor, 
because  we  seek  the  same  objective, 
namely,  to  right  an  injustice  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  deprives  the 
States  oO  the  Union  of  the  opportunity 
to  protec\themselves  against  subversive 
activities. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that\  think  he  is  performing  a 
great  service  inyntroducing  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES^  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  happy  to  ha\e  him  join. 

Mr.  MARTIN  o\  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  jqjned  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  in  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  restore  to  the  respective  States 
the  right  to  prosecute  trapse  who  would 
destroy  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State.  The\ecent  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of\he  United 
States  upholding  the  decision  at  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  v  PennsylvaniaVstruck 
down  the  sedition  statutes  of  raie  42 
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Stales  and  the  Territories  which  have 
them. 

I  firnaV  believe  in  the  right  of  each 
sovereign  S^ate  to  have  and  to  enforce 
such  legislation.  A  study  of  the  debate 
at  the  time  thesSmith  Act  was  approved 
in  1940  makes  cleacl that  Congress  did  not 
wish  nor  intend  tn^t  it  should  nullify 
State  sedition  laws  then  existing  or  to 
be  passed. 

Moreover,  we  have  theNassurance  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  that 
the  States  have  administered  their  sedi¬ 
tion  statutes  in  harmony  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law.  We  know  further  that  rnfor- 
mation  gathered  by  individual  States  nq,s 
been  of  great  value  to  the  Justice  De 
partment  and  the  FBI. 

I  do  not  intend  to  criticize  or  quarrel 
with  our  courts,  but  I  believe  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  make  its  intention  clear  by 
enacting  the  bill  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced. 

I  believe,  that  each  State  should  have 
the  right  to  combat  sedition  within  its 
borders.  I  believe  each  should  have  the 
right  to  punish  not  only  those  who  seek 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  State  but  also 
those  who  would  forcibly  overthrow 
the  Nation. 

These  matters  are  locked  together. 

No  movement  can  overthrow  by  force 
the  government  of  a  State  and  make  it 
stick,  unless  it  also  overthrows  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  all  the  States  and  the 
Nation. 

No  movement  can  forcibly  overtjarfbw 
the  Federal  Government  without/fit  the 
same  time,  overthrowing  thp/'govern- 
ments  of  the  States. 

And  so  I  join  with  my'"" distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator/nom  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  an  effort  tcDjflug  the  hole  which 
the  Supreme  Couytaecision  has  made  in 
the  dike  proteufcifig  our  internal  security. 


accompanied  by  statements  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  managers  of  each  House. 


PROGRAM  F'OR  REMAINDER  OF  THE 
WEEK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  event  that  the  unfinished 
business  is  disposed  of  tomorrow,  I 
should  like  to  have  Senators  on  notice 
that  it  is  planned  to  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1628,  Senate 
bill  3340,  a  bill  to  transfer  the  functions 
of  the  Passport  Office  to  a  new  agency  of 
the  Department  of  State,  to  be  known  as 
the  United  States  Passport  Service,  to 
establish  a  passport  service  fund  to  fi- 
tnce  the  operations  of  the  United^ 
Sfcfciies  Passport  Service,  and  for  othf 
purposes. 

I  als\give  notice  that  it  is  plaprfed  to 
proceed  a\the  earliest  possible.d’ate  with 
the  consideration  of  the  s>rpolemental 
appropriation  bill  reporter  todast 

Mr.  PresidentXthere/are  less  than  a 
dozen  bills  on  the\j*Hendar.  I  appeal 
to  the  chairmen  presmmittees  and  the 
ranking  minori$jr'rnem6&n5  of  committees 
to  report  any/proposed  legislation  which 
may  be  r§*euy  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate.. 

Themiajority  leader  and  the  ihmority 
leader  are  very  desirous  of  keeping,  the 
mate  in  session  to  act  upon  any  nec 
"sary  legislation  as  soon  as  it  is  reporteds 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen 
a  calendar  which  had  as  few  bills  on 
it  as  the  one  we  now  have. 

I  expect  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
majority  policy  committee  tomorrow  or 
next  day,  and  clear  some  of  the  bills  on 
the  calendar  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 


REQUIREMENT  THAT  STATEMENTS 
ACpOMPANY  CONFERENCE  re- 

xits 

"The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
36)  requiring  conference  reports  to  be 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  BRIDGES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Knowland,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Bricker, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ker,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Stennis), 
by  unanimous  consent,  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  3617)  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 


Code,  to  authorize  the  enforcement  of 
State  statutes  prescribing  criminal  per 
alties  for  subversive  activities,  wl 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  reared 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicia 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BiyafGEs  when 
he  introduced  the  above/mill,  which 
appear  under  a  separatajtfeading.) 

ADDITIONAL  APPENDIX  MATTER 

On  requesL/^nd  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  additional  matter  was  ordered  to 
be  printejEin  the  Appendix,  as  follows: 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPEB:  , 

Article  entitled  “Communism  Still  Wars 
on/Eeliglon,”  written  by  Msgr.  Maurice  S. 

neehy,  and  published  In  the  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Report  of  April  6,  1956. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Langer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  was  authorized 
to  meet  tomorrow  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate. 

RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  no  other  Senator  desires  recog¬ 
nition  at  this  time,  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon 
^tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
9  o'otock  and  26  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Api^l  12,  1956,  at  12  o’clock  merid¬ 
ian. 

IATIONS 

Executive  nomi^giion  received  by  the 
Senate  April  11  (legislative  day  of  April 
9),  1956: 

Diplomatic  and  ForeiOk  Service 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  omher  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Am1»flssador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  ot  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Canada,  vie 
Douglas  Stuart. 


House  of  Representatives 


Wednesday,  April  11,  Y956 


The  House  metAat  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  ReY.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  whoVast  been  our  help 
in  ages  past  and  art  our  hope  for  years 
to  come,  we  rejoice  tha\  Thou  art  able 
and  willing  to  make  our  minds  and  hearts 
the  dwelling  place  of  Tn^  peace  and 
power. 

We  pray  that  we  may  have  that  coura¬ 
geous  and  conquering  spirit  which 
knows  how  to  meet  and  mastery  all  the 
mountains  of  doubt  and  difficulty ,\f  fear 
and  frustration,  of  trial  and  tribulation. 

Grant  unto  us  a  greater  feeling,  of 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  and  sorrc 
ing  and  make  us  eager  to  share  ot 
blessings  with  all  Thy  needy  childrer 
who  are  finding  the  struggle  of  life  so 
strenuous. 

Direct  us  with  Thy  counsel  during  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  this  day 
and  may  we  seek  to  establish  among  all 
the  members  of  the  human  family  a 
happier  and  more  peaceful  relationship. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


and  fellow  Boys’  Club  members  competed 
in  that  contest. 

Somehow,  between  his  athletic  activ¬ 
ities,  studies,  work  with  tine  Boys’  Club 
of  Elizabeth  City — 785 /members — and 
the  help  he  gives  his  father  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  Frank  is  able  to  squeeze  in  the 
operation  of  a  newspaper  route,  the  ar¬ 
duous  duties  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Junior  High  Schodl  Student  Council — 
550  members — summer-camp  counsel¬ 
ing  and,  for  ext/a  measure,  enlistment 
in  local  campaigns  of  the  Red  Cross, 
March  of  Dinn^s,  and  other  local  welfare 
drives. 

The  youngster  received  the  junior  citi¬ 
zenship  award  at  ceremonies  in  New 
York  on  April  2.  During  National  Boys’ 
Club  Week,  April  2-8,  Frank  was  to  meet 
number  of  celebrities  and  was  sched- 
led  teJ  appear  on  TV  and  radio  pro- 
giVmycommemorating  the  golden  anni¬ 
versary  of  Boys’  Clubs  in  America.  The 
organization  is  observing  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary  this  year. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  FRANK 
BOYCE,  13,  OF  ELIZABETH/CITY, 
N.  C.,  1956  WINNER  OF  JUNIOR 
CITIZENSHIP  AWARD  Of  BOYS’ 
CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BONNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
Boyce,  13,  of  Elizabeths  City,  N.  C.,  the 
1956  winner  of  the  /unior  citizenship 
award  of  Boys’  Club/of  America,  is  re¬ 
garded  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
ford  Boyce,  as  just/an  average  American 
kid. 

Frank,  a  slim  l&d  with  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes,  eanoes  this  view  of  his 
father,  a  truox  driver  and  fruit-stand 
operator,  andr  his  mother.  “I  reckon  1^ 
just  had  a/lot  more  help  than  many 
kids,”  he  s/ys. 

But  the  13-year-old,  who  is  modest 
in  the  extreme  about  his  achievements, 
can  scarcely  be  called  “average”  by  most 
standards.  Those  achievements  include 
his  selection  last  year  as  top  player  in 
the /Pop  Warner  Midget  Football  Con¬ 
ference,  an  honor  he  won  in  competition 
w/th  40,000  boys  in  266  midget  leagues 
;ross  the  country. 

In  addition,  last  year  he  was  also 
named  the  most  valuable  baseball 
player  in  the  Little  League  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  More  than  100  schoolmates 


ILL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  H.\  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  nt^ke  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  ntot  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  Ifouse. 

A  call  of  the  Housk  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed\o  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  22 


Avery 

Celler 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Dollinger,  N. 

Eberharter 

Gamble 

Gordon 

Grant 

Hoffman,  Ill. 


Johnson,  Calif. 
Lesinski 
McDonough 
Y.  McVey 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mollohan 
Nelson 
O’Brien,  Ill. 
O’Hara,  Minn. 


tsmers 
well 
P^outy 
Scott 
Sullivan 
Toller 
Velde 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcallSjlO 
Members  have  answered  to  their  nan^s, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro  A 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURAL  BILL  OF  1956 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  price 
supports  for  basic  commodities  and  milk, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

-The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April 
9, 1956.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  2  hours, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  5 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  have  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit,  which  I  presume  I  will  offer  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  2  hours  of  debate? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
during  his  remarks  let  us  know  what  the 
motion  to  recommit  is? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Yes,  but  my  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  is,  When  shall  I  offer 
the  motion  to  recommit? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  and  when  the  Chair  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  about  to  consider  a  matter  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  It  is  rather  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  a  matter  of  such  importance 
to  so  many  people  must,  of  necessity, 
be  considered  in  an  atmosphere  which 
is  intensified  by  partisan  politics.  I  want 
to  say  here  and  now,  as  I  have  said 
from  this  well  on  many  occasions,  that 
I  have  taken  great  pride  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  has  been  almost 
entirely  free  from  partisan  politics  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  time  I  have  served  on 
that  great  committee.  I  started  service 
on  that  committee  under  the  able  lead¬ 
ership  of  that  great  statesman  from 
Texas  and  beloved  citizen,  Marvin  Jones. 
What  I  say  about  the  nonpartisan  ap¬ 
proach  to  farm  legislation  applies  not 
only  for  Marvin  Jones  but  also  for  every 
other  chairman  of  the  committee  under 
whom  I  have  served.  I  know  that  every 
man  on  the  committee  is  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 
This  bill  comes  before  you  today  not  as 
a  bill  which  was  prompted  by  partisan 
politics.  Ten  devoted  men,  public  serv¬ 
ants,  sat  here  in  this  Capitol  Building 
during  the  entire  Easter  holiday  and  we 
worked  every  morning  and  every  after¬ 
noon  and  long  into  the  night  in  a  dili¬ 
gent,  careful,  and  cautious  effort  to 
present  a  bill  to  the  House  which  we 
thought  might  be  acceptable  to  you.  I 
know  that  even  while  we  were  sitting 
here  we  were  accused  of  trying  to  write 
a  bill  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  not  possibly  sign.  That  was 
a  rather  unfortunate  and  unfair  accusa¬ 
tion  to  make  against  men  who  were  la¬ 
boring  long  and  hard  in  their  efforts 
to  draft  a  bill  which  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  could  sign.  So,  we 
bring  this  bill  here  to  you  with  a  con¬ 
ference  report  and  a  statement  which 
contains  an  analysis  of  the  bill.  To  show 
you  just  how  impartial  and  nonpartisan 
these  10  devoted  men  were  when  the  con¬ 
ference  report  was  prepared,  only  2  out 
of  the  10  refused  to  sign  the  report.  One 
was  a  distinguished  Republican  and  one 
was  a  very  distinguished  Democrat. 
Eight  members  signed  this  report — 3  of 
them  are  Republicans  and  5  of  them  are 
Democrats. 

The  bill  comes  here  as  a  result  of  the 
labors  of  men  who  lifted  themselves 
above  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
partisan  politics.  We  tried  to  write  a 
bill  which  we  believe  will  serve  all  of 
agriculture  and  will  serve  all  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Republic.  I  believe 
that  we  have  given  to  the  President  the 
type  of  soil  bank  that  he  asked  us  to  give 
him — an  entirely  voluntary  program. 
We  have  given  to  him  in  this  bill 
$1,200,000,000  to  implement  and  make 
effective  the  soil  bank  which  he  has  ad¬ 
vocated.  In  addition  , to  that,  we  have 
given  him  $500  million  to  expand  and  to 
accelerate  the  surplus-disposal  program 
which  has  disturbed  and  distracted  so 
many  people.  We  have  also  given  to 
him  a  special  committee  of  five  experts 
to  study  the  problems  of  new  uses  and 
bigger  and  better  markets  for  American 
farmers.  We  have  given  to  him  an  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Surplus  Disposal  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  we  fixed  his  salary. 

Now  as  to  what  is  left  in  the  bill  that 
is  objectionable:  When  you  take  into 
consideration  the  one  thought  that  all 
of  us  know,  yes,  the  President  knows, 
that  the  downward  trend  in  America’s 
agriculture  income  is  tragically  leading 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  to  the  very 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  we  must  realize 
that  the  soil  bank  with  its  $1,200,000,000 
is  not  even  intended  to  increase  the  farm 
income  in  the  year  1955  nor  in  the  year 
1957.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  replace 
farm  income  while  we  reduce  our  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  now  in  surplus.  The 
only  thing  in  this  bill  that  will  increase 
farm  income  in  1956,  yes,  all  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  here  that  are  even  calculated  to 
increase  farm  income  in  this  year,  will 
be  stricken  from  this  bill  if  I  understand 
what  the  motion  to  recommit  will  con¬ 
tain.  I  understand  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  price  support  program  and 
to  give  to  the  farmers  something  less 
than  fair  treatment.  As  I  understand 
the  motion  to  recommit,  the  leadership 
responsible  for  offering  that  motion,  will 
today,  here  in  this  House,  put  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  America  on  the  auction  block  and 
try  to  buy  them  at  the  cheapest  possible 
price.  If  you  cannot  get  them  for  75 
percent,  if  you  cannot  get  them  for  80 
or  85  percent,  perhaps  you  will  be  willing 
to  go  to  82 1/2  percent.  Even"  if  you  go  to 
89.9  percent  you  go  out  and  crow  about 
a  victory.  What  are  we  fussing  about? 

I  suppose  that  every  man  in  this  House 
that  understands  the  plight  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  and  the  terrific  impact  the 
loss  of  income  has  and  is  now  having 
upon  all  the  farming  industry  of  this 
great  Nation,  would  naturally  want  to  in¬ 
crease  farm  income  and  to  change  this 
tragic  downward  trend.  You  know  and 


I  kndw  that  the  problems  of  agriculture 
are  paramount  to  all  other  problems,  and 
unless  we  solve  the  problems  of  plenty 
we  are  headed  for  trouble  in  the  days 
ahead. 

The  farmers  of  America  have  been 
lambasted  and  vilified  and  ridiculed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  Nation  as  no  other  group  in  our 
economy  in  all  history  has  ever  been  lam¬ 
basted  and  ridiculed.  What  have  they 
done? 

I  need  only  quote  from  the  lips  of 
your  own  President  when  he  said  in  this 
House  in  his  message  of  January  9:  “To¬ 
day’s  surpluses  consist  of  commodities 
produced  in  a  volume  imperitively  needed 
in  wartime  but  unmarketable  in  peace¬ 
time  at  the  same  prices  and  in  the  same 
quantity.”  Who  among  us  could  have 
foreseen  that  on  July  27,  1953,  there 
would  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  out 
yonder  in  Korea?  On  that  day  when 
men  ceased  fighting,  and  American  boys 
stopped  dying,  the  American  farmers 
were  doing  just  what  they  had  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  do;  just  what  their  Govern¬ 
ment  called  upon  them  to  do.  We  were 
told  to  produce  a  16-million-bale  cotton 
crop,  to  have  an  abundant  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  vital  foods;  and 
that  is  what  the  American  farmer  did. 
Of  course  our  fields  flourished.  Our 
crops  were  harvested. 

Then  the  pipelines  were  closed.  The 
shooting  was  over,  and  these  commodities 
had  to  go  into  storage. 

Then,  the  very  next  year,  1954,  what 
did  the  farmers  do?  They  did  exactly 
what  the  experts  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  told  them  to  do:  Drastically 
reduce  wheat  acreage  by  the  millions  of 
acres,  drastically  reduced  cotton  acreage, 
yes,  by  the  millions.  The  farmers  have 
done  everything  they  could  possibly  do  to 
bring  production  down  in  line  with  con¬ 
sumer  demands. 

Is  that  their  great  crime?  Because 
they  were  told  that  food  w'ould  win  the 
war,  food  for  freedom — yes,  at  a  time 
when  the  ancient  institutions  of  freedom 
were  being  threatened  throughout  the 
world.  Now,  is  that  a  crime  our  farmers 
have  committed  for  which  they  should 
be  vilified  and  ridiculed? 

Now  we  are  told  that  within  3  years 
we  have  been  on  the  brink  of  war  3  times. 
The  great  Secretary  of  State  did  not  tell 
us  about  it.  How  do  we  know  that  we 
are  not'  now  at  this  hour  on  the  brink 
of  war?  And  if  we  are  then  we  all  know 
that  these  vital  foods  and  fibers  are  ac¬ 
tually  a  blessing  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  to  quote  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  then  say  for  himself  that  for 
years  these  surpluses  that  now  plague  us 
were  built  up  as  a  result  of  the  request  for 
war  production? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exactly  what 
he  said  on  January  9. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Evidently  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  conference  report  is  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  back  to  the  very  same  sort  of 
incentive  to  increase  production  now 
when  there  is  no  war  going  on. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  that  my  friend 
from  Indiana  is  one  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  Members  of  this  House.  I  am  sure 
he  heard  me  say  that  the  very  minute 
there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  we 
started  on  this  curtailed  production  pro¬ 
gram.  And  let  us  understand  what  this 
support  program  is.  It  is  not  a  program 
just  to  increase  production.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  operated  in  a  dual  fashion:  When 
we  need  production  we  offer  the  high 
support  to  bring  about  the  production  so 
as  to  secure  for  the  farmer  the  price  that 
he  should  receive  and  below  which  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go;  when  we 
want  to  reduce  acreage  we  offer  him  the 
same  inducement  if  he  will  curtail  his 
acreage  and  comply  with  the  Secretary’s 
program.  That  is  the  way  we  are  using  it 
now.  Cotton  acreage  came  down  from 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  million  to 
17  million  acres;  wheat  acreage  came 
down  from  78  million  to  about  55  million. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
from  the  year  1941  to  the  year  1951,  a  10- 
year  period,  the  six  basic  farm  crops  that 
were  supported  at  99  percent  of  parity 
during  that  time  were  considerably  above 
99  percent  of  parity?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  that  dur¬ 
ing  no  year  from  1942  until  1953  was  the 
general  level  of  agricultural  prices  ever 
below  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  In  answer  to  that  I  may 
say,  of  course,  that  any  time  we  have  war 
prices  go  up  naturally;  so  I  am  not  going 
to  give  you  credit  however  much  I  agree 
with  you  on  this  premise.  So  the  fact  is 
those  basic  crops  were  over  90  percent  of 
parity  all  during  that  time  on  an  average. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentlemen  is  ex¬ 
actly  right. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  surplus? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  reason  we  estab¬ 
lished  this  90 -percent  floor  under  the 
basic  storable  crops  was  because  we  were 
looking  into  the  future  for  such  a. situa¬ 
tion  as  now  faces  the  American  farmers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  agriculture  gener¬ 
ally,  to  take  care  of  the  very  problems 
that  are  facing  us  today.  Now,  we  are 
asked  to  reduce  the  farmers’  income 
when  the  farmer’s  dollar  is  only  buying 
80  cents  worth  of  merchandise  at  the 
counter. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  not  going  along 
with  that  kind  of  business,  not  only  so 
far  as  the  farmers  of  America  are  con¬ 
cerned  but  so  far  as  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  are  concerned,  especially  in  the 
breadbasket  section  of  America.  Indus¬ 
try  is  going  to  suffer.  They  are  starting 
to  suffer  now.  The  farmer  is  the  basis 
on  which  our  whole  economy  operates 
and  sooner  or  later  we  will  all  be  in  the 
same  boat.  Industry,  factories,  stores, 
everybody  is  going  to  be  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  farmer  unless  we  take  care  of 
the  farmer  and  see  that  his  dollar  buys 
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100  cents  worth  of  merchandise  at  the 
counter. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  a  moment  ago  that  there  is  a 
floor  under  the  acreage  on  cotton? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  There  is  a  floor  under 
the  acreage  on  wheat? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  mean  by  “a  floor”? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  mean  the  minimum 
below  which  that  acreage  can  go. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  The  law 
fixes  that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  What  about  corn? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  an 
expert  on  corn. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  There  is  no  acreage 
limitation  on  corn.  In  other  words,  corn 
goes  bang,  bang,  bang. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  corn  has  not  gone 
bang,  bang,  bang.  Only  about  40  percent 
of  your  farmers  made  any  effort  to  go 
bang,  bang,  bang. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
price.  I  am  talking  about  the  acreage 
reduction. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  talking  about  that, 
too. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  is  down  to  43  million 
acres  at  this  time.  It  must  keep  on  go¬ 
ing  down,  yet  the  formula  says  we  have 
to  reduce  the  acreage.  You  cannot  do 
that  with  wheat  or  cotton.  You  go  to  a 
certain  point  and  stop,  but  with  corn 
you  can  go  just  as  far  as  you  want  under 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  compulsory  about 
the  corn  program?  It  is  simply  an  acre¬ 
age  allotment  program  and  the  farmers 
can  accept  it  or  not  accept  it.  Other 
basic  commodities  accept  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  controls.  Corn  is  not  con¬ 
trolled. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  that  I  am  not  going 
to  undertake  to  discuss  this  complex  con¬ 
troversial  measure  in  any  great  detail. 

Here  are  the  major  provisions,  just  the 
barest  highlights,  of  the  conference  bill: 

First.  Ninety  percent  of  parity  for 
1956  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  peanuts, 
and  rice.  Tobacco  supports  will  con- 
tine  to  be  maintained  at  90  percent. 
This  at  a  time  ,when  realized  net  income 
of  farmers  has  dropped  more  than  $4 
billion  since  1951  and  is  at  the  lowest 
point  since  1942. 

Second.  Restoration  of  the  old  parity 
formula  for  those  basic  crops  where 
modernized  parity  would  bring  about  re¬ 
duction  in  parity  levels.  At  the  same 
time  a  directive  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  restudy  the  whole  subject 
of  parity  and  make  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  to  Congress  for  a  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  parity  formula. 

Third.  A  $1,200,000  a  year  soil  bank 
in  2  parts: 

(a)  An  acreage  reserve  designed  to 
reduce  acreage  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 


peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and  feed  grains. 
Payments  would  be  made  to  farmers  to 
reduce  their  acreage  of  these  crops  below 
their  acreage  allotments  or  below  their 
3-year  average  in  the  case  of  feed  grains. 
The  Department’s  present  estimates  of 
the  payments  which  would  be  made  per 
acre  for  this  reduction  are:  Tobacco, 
$100-300;  cotton,  $48-60;  peanuts,  $50- 
70;  wheat,  $18-25;  corn,  $36-50;  rice, 
$60-75;  and  feed  grains,  $15-50.  A 
maximum  of  $750  million  per  year  could 
be  expended  on  the  acreage  reserve  for 
the  next  4  crop  years. 

(b)  A  conservation  reserve  designed  to 
remove  acreage  from  crop  production 
on  a  semipermanent  basis,  for  which 
payments  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  rental  value  of  the  land  would  be 
made,  with  an  annual  limit  of  $450  mil¬ 
lion. 

Fourth.  The  soil  bank  is  substantially 
improved  over  the  Senate  version: 

(a)  The  compulsory  features  have 
been  removed; 

(b)  Limits  have  been  put  on  the 
amounts  which  can  be  spent  on  specific 
crops,  thus  assuring  an  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  funds; 

(c)  Some  of  the  drastic  and  unfair 
penalties  have  been  removed;  and 

(d)  Far  more  adequate  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  protection  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 

Fifth.  A  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat 
that  will  go  into  effect  if  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  vote  for  such  a  plan  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  a  referendum.  It  will  give 
growers  100  percent  of  parity  for  wheat 
consumed  domestically  and  substantially 
the  world  market  price  for  the  balance 
of  their  production. 

Sixth.  A  two-price  plan  for  rice  quite 
similar  to  that  provided  for  wheat. 

Seventh.  The  minimum  support  level 
for  dairy  products  and  milk  is  raised 
from  75  to  80  percent  and  the  producers 
of  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat 
are  assured  a  fairer  price  proportionately 
by  establishment  of  a  $3.25  support  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  58.6  cents 
per  pound  for  butterfat. 

Eighth.  For  the  first  time  a  program 
designed  to  bring  stability  to  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  feed  grain  situation  is  pro¬ 
vided.  It  will  cut  down  the  acreage  of 
feed  grain  and  give  producers  support 
prices  of  85  percent  of  parity  if  they  com¬ 
ply  with  the  acreage  reduction. 

Ninth.  A  somewhat  similar  program  is 
provided  for  corn.  Corn  producers  are 
given  an  increase  of  about  9  million 
acres  in  their  allotments  for  this  year 
but  will  be  required  to  put  15  percent  of 
their  cropland  into  the  soil  bank  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  price  supports  on  corn. 

Tenth.  There  are  various  provisions  to 
improve  the  disposal  of  surplus  commod¬ 
ities.  One  provision  will  make  surplus 
foods  available  to  Federal  penal  insti¬ 
tutions  and  to  State  reformatories  and 
institutions  for  minors.  Another  provi¬ 
sion  requires  the  Secretary  to  study  the 
various  proposals  for  food  stamp  plans 
and  make  specific  recommendations  to 
Congress  within  90  days. 

I  propose  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  HopeI  to  discuss  the 
wheat  situation,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  to  discuss  the  corn 
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and  small  grain  situation,  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy  1 
to  discuss  the  cotton  section,  if  there  are 
any  questions  to  be  discussed,  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gath- 
ings]  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thompson]  to  discuss  the  rice  sec¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  gentleman  from  Iowa 
just  said.  The  people  have  been  scream¬ 
ing  their  heads  off  about  these  vital  foods 
and  fibers  in  storage.  It  is  claimed  that 
storage  is  not  a  market  place.  But  here 
are  the  figures  that  prove  conclusively, 
and  they  are  figures  from  the  Secretary’s 
own  department,  that  when  Mr.  Benson 
went  into  office  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  basic  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  did  not  show  a  loss.  The  pro¬ 
gram  showed  a  net  profit  of  more  than 
$13  million. 

Where  are  we  now?  At  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember  1952,  there  was  a  profit  of  $13,- 
011,290  on  the  overall  program  for  the 
basic  crops.  On  potatoes,  eggs,  wool* 
and  everything,  we  had  lost  slightly  more 
than  a  "billion  dollars,  but  that  was  due  to 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  situation. 

Here  are  the  latest  figures,  February 
29,  1956.  The  loss  on  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  is  $’560  million.  That  is  up  to  the 
last  report. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  this:  In  this  very 
bill  we  are  appropriating  $500  million  to 
give  it  away  across  the  seas;  not  only  to 
give  it  away  but  to  pay  the  freight  from 
the  place  of  production  to  the  seaboard 
and  to  pay  the  ocean  charges  to  deliver 
it  on  foreign  shores.  Now,  why  should 
the  gentleman  complain  about  a  $500 
million  loss  on  basic  commodities  taking 
us  through  World  War  II  and  into  Korea 
and  on  up  to  last  February,  just  a  few 
days  ago? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  soil  bank  itself 
will  cost  as  much  in  one  or  maybe  one 
and  a  quarter  years  as  the  entire  price 
support  program  has  cost  in  20? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why,  certainly.  And 
that  is  the  thing  that  I  think  the  House 
should  know.  We  give  him  here  in  this 
bill  $1.2  billion.  He  says  he  needs  it  and 
he  wants  it.  Now,  that  is  a  figure  that 
is  larger  than  the  total  losses  were  in 
this  program  that  I  mentioned  in  1953. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  My  ques¬ 
tion  deals  with  the  overall  bill.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senate  bill  con¬ 
tained  a  limitation  upon  the  maximum 
amount  of  payments  which  could  be 
made  to  any  one  individual.  It  is  also 
my  understanding  that  there  has  been  a 
bill  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Laird,  before  your  com¬ 
mittee  for  some  time,  setting  that  limita¬ 
tion  at  $25,000.  Does  this  conference 
report  contain  any  such  limitation,  sir; 
and,  if  not,  was  it  considered  by  the  con¬ 
ferees? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  was  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  conference,  and  my  recollec¬ 
tion  is  the  vote  was  unanimous  to  take 
it  out,  because  we  know  that  the  little 
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farmer  is  not  the  one  who  is  piling  up  the 
surpluses  or  in  any  way  responsible  for 
them.  Unless  Mr.  Benson,  through  the 
soil-conservation  program,  can  induce 
the  big  operators,  those  who  are  operat¬ 
ing  mechanized  farms,  to  take  out  large 
acreages  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  other 
surplus  crops,  his  program  will  miserably 
fail.  So,  when  you  put  in  a  limitation, 
you  just  restrict  him  in  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  In  other 
words,  the  loan  program  then  would  be* 
designed  to  extend  loans  and  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  big  farmers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Along  with  all  other 
farmers. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  I  can  give  you  an 
illustration  here.  One  company  put  in 
7,000  bales,  I  believe  it  was,  in  a  loan,  but 
he  took  out  all  but  about  65  biles.  They 
paid  the  Government  interest.  People 
get  another  foolish  idea  about  this  thing. 
When  you  loan  a  man  money  on  cotton 
and  corn,  it  is  like  going  to  the  bank  to 
borrow.  He  pays  the  loan  back  and  he 
pays  the  interest  on  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Benson,  unfortunately — and 
I  respect  the  gentleman  and  I  certainly 
have  a  high  regard  for  his  high  office — 
does  not  tell  the  people  of  America  that 
on  the  cotton  program  alone  we  have 
made  a  profit  of  $250  million.  He  does 
not  tell  the  people  of  America  that  on 
the  sugar  program,  which  is  universally 
popular,  we  have  made  a  profit  of  over 
$300  million.  Oh,  no;  he  does  not  tell 
them  that.  He  does  not  tell  them  this, 
either,  that  we  are  today  supporting 
sugar  beets  at  more  than  98  percent  of 
parity.  We  are  supporting  wool  at  106 
percent  of  parity.  Now,  those  crops 
grow  in  Utah.  They  do  not  grow  down 
south  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman  correctly,  when 
cotton  is  put  in  for  a  Government  loan 
upon  which  interest  is  paid,  the  cotton 
grower  then  has  the  choice  of  either 
paying  his  loan,  withdrawing  it  from 
storage,  or  of  taking  the  90  percent 
parity  price  at  his  choice.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  could  take  it  out 
and  sell  it  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  But  if  he 
does  not,  he  takes  the  90  percent  parity 
price? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sells  it  at  the  best  price  obtainable. 
I  just  told  you,  even  with  Benson  or 
without  Benson,  we  still  have  a  profit  of 
over  $200  million.  Now,  why  should  you 
want  to  take  this  program  away  from 
the  farmer? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  he  is 
unable  to  sell  his  crop,  whether  it  is 
wheat,  corn,  or  cotton,  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  price  less  than  the  90  percent 
or  otherwise  established  parity  payment, 
he  can  then  go  to  the  Government  and 
get  the  amount  of  the  90  percent  or 
otherwise  established  parity  payment 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  Government;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  his  note  falls 
due — it  is  a  nonrecourse  loan — the  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  it  over,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  then  sells  it.  And  today  the  United 


States  Government  is  the  biggest  mer¬ 
chant  this  world  has  ever  known;  and 
Mr.  Benson  is  charged  with  the  primary 
responsibility. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  But  the 
Government  pays  him  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  loan  and  the  90  percent  or 
otherwise  established  parity  price;  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  get  somebody  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  him;  I  do  not  have  the  time 
now. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  I,  on  my  farm  in  Minnesota, 
would  take  out  a  loan  on  corn,  I  would 
get  a  loan,  up  to  this  previous  year,  of 
up  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Very  well;  if 
I  cannot  obtain  more  than  90  percent  of 
parity  for  my  corn,  when  that  note  be¬ 
comes  due,  naturally  I  turn  it  over  to  the 
Government,  deliver  the  corn  -  to  the 
Government,  just  satisfy  the  note.  They 
do  not  in  any  way  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  loan  and  so-called  parity. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  gentleman  will  re¬ 
call  that  with  his  permission  and  at  my 
request,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
serted  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
losses  on  high  support  price  commodities 
which  showed  a  figure  of  over  $13 
billion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  DIXON.  And  that  that  $13  bil¬ 
lion  figure  had  been  arrived  at  after 
taking  into  account  the  profits  on  cot¬ 
ton  and  sugar.  That  figure  of  $13  bil¬ 
lion  is  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
can  find  it  for  the  gentleman.  That  fig¬ 
ure  has  never  been  successfully  dis¬ 
puted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  dispute  it  once 
and  for  all  and  nail  it  to  the  barn  door 
right  now.  And  I  am  going  to  do  it  out 
of  the  Secretary’s  own  book.  I  have  it 
right  here.  I  gave  the  figures  a  minute 
ago.  On  the  basics,  the  figure  is  $560,- 
763,769.  On  the  whole  business  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about,  the  figure  is 
$2,937,445,602. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  permission,  I  would  like  to  get 
that  statement  that  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  should  be  glad  for  the 
gentleman  to  put  these  figures  in  the 
Record.  I  am  putting  these  CCC  audit 
reports  in  the  Record  now.  These  are 
the  Secretary’s  figures. 

Let  me  say  something  to  the  Members 
from  the  dairy  districts.  We  talk  about 
the  basic  program  and  the  high  support 
level,  and  so  forth.  Do  these  gentlemen 
know  that  of  this  loss  that  we  are  talking 
about  here,  the  loss  on  dairy  products 
has  been  over  $800  million?  They  have 
not  lost  any  money  on  tobacco  and  cot¬ 
ton,  and  they  will  not  lose  any  on  those 
crops,  if  the  programs  are  properly  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  dairy  industry  pretends 
that  they  have  had  no  relief  at  all. 


The  champion  of  our  dairy  farmers, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  indicates 
he  wants  me  to  yield  to  him,  and  I  yield 
to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  factors  that  go 
into  these  figures  of  losses.  One  is  the 
use  of  surplus  milk  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  Another  one  is  the  give-away 
program,  which  is  taking  place  all  over 
the  world,  the  program  under  which 
they  give  away  dairy  products. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
trying  to  charge  these  losses  up  to  the 
American  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  An¬ 
other  thing  is  the  markdown  from  90 
percent  to  75  percent  of  parity,  which  is 
also  charged  up  to  the  American  dairy 
farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friend  that  all  of  us  appreciate 
his  great  interest  in  the  dairy  farmer. 
Just  last  week  in  this  House  we  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  an  expenditure  of  $75 
million  per  year  for  2  years,  for  milk  in 
the  school  lunch  program.  That  is  $150 
million.  We  gave  them  $10  million  to 
continue  the  program  for  the  rest  of  this 
year.  That  is  $160  million.  We  gave 
them  $2  million  extra  on  the  brucellosis 
program.  That  is  $162  million.  Then 
we  gave  them  $20  million  a  year  for  the 
next  2  years  under  the  brucellosis  pro¬ 
gram.  That  runs  it  up  to  over  $200 
million  that  we  have  provided  the  dairy 
industry  of  this  country,  just  in  the  last 
week.  That  is  the  picture  we  have  here. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  gentleman  was 
talking  about  the  profits  of  the  Govern- 
mqnt  in  the  tobacco  and  cotton  programs. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  profits,  so- 
called,  were  brought  about  only  because 
of  large  amounts  of  those  commodities 
shipped  overseas  in  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Some  cotton  was 
shipped  in  the  foreign-aid  program. 
But  this  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  be  called  a  subsidy  to  farmers. 
This  profit  in  the  cotton  program  is  an 
actual  bona  fide  profit,  and  the  money 
is  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  a  large  part  of  it 
was  by  credit  from  one  Government  De¬ 
partment  to  another? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  The  gentleman 
will  find  that  is  not  right.  The  profit  in 
the  cotton  program  is  real  and  the  money 
is  right  here  in  the  Treasury  now.  So  is 
that  money  that  came  out  of  the  sugar 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding,  for 
our  good  friends  representing  city  dis¬ 
tricts,  I  should  like  to  cite  briefly  the 
benefits  that  have  occurred  to  our  great 
consuming  population  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  our  farm  program. 

The  consuming  population  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  smaller  percentage 
of  their  income,  now  eats  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  than  ever  before  in  history.  It 
has  been  in  times  when  food  was  the 
cheapest,  in  relation  to  other  values  in 
our  economy,  that  breadlines  in  the  cities 
have  been  the  longest. 

Today  the  average  hour’s  wage  of  a 
worker  in  industry  buys  more  food  than 
ever  before.  In  1929  the  hour’s  wage 
bought  only  6.4  loaves  of  bread.  Now  it 
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buys  11  loaves.  And  I  invite  my  city 
friends  to  examine  these  other  figures 
on  the  cost  of  food.  An  hour’s  wage 
bought  1.2  pounds  of  round  steak  in 
1929,  now  it  buys  2.3  pounds;  1.5  pounds 
of  pork  chops  in  1929,  now  2.8  pounds; 
1  pound  of  butter  then,  now  2.7  pounds; 
3.9  quarts  of  milk  then,  now  8.2  quarts; 
1.1  dozens  of  eggs  then,  now  3.3  dozens; 
17.7  pounds  of  potatoes  then,  35.1  pounds 
now,  and  the  average  hour’s  wage  bought 
1.3  pounds  of  bacon  in  1929,  and  now  it 
buys  3.6  pounds. 

Our  friends  from  the  cities  also  will 
want  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  be¬ 
tween  1947  and  1955,  farm  income  de¬ 
creased  37.7  percent,  while  the  hourly 
wage  of  factory  workers  increased  52 
percent,  and  dividend  payments  jumped 
71  percent. 

Our  farmers  deserve  better  treatment 
in  this  great  country  of  ours.  They  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  our 
free  enterprise.  They  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  share  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity. 
That  is  my  philosophy  and  that  is  what 
I  am  fighting  for  here  today. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  do  not 
wish  this  opportunity  go  by  without 
thanking  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  together  with  the  other  con¬ 
ferees,  for  what  I  think  is  as  good  a 
conference  report  as  can  be  written 
in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  this  is  a  compromise. 
There  are  changes  I  would  like  made. 
But  on  the  whole  this  bill  means  much 
to  agriculture  and  again  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  and  his  colleagues  for  a  very 
difficult  job  well  done. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  has  said, 
and  I  hope  it  is  true,  this  is  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  measure.  There  has  been  some  talk 
otherwise.  It  should  not  be,  because  it  is 
a  measure  that  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
of  not  only  the  farmers  of  this  country 
but  the  whole  United  States.  In  that 
spirit  we  must  consider  this  legislation. 

We  all  want  to  help  the  farmer.  We 
all  want  to  see  him  prosper.  We  all  want 
to  see  him  get  his  full  share  of  this  great 
economy.  We  must  further  consider 
that  there  are  155  million  people  who 
also  want  to  see  this  country  conducted 
on  a  sane,  sensible  basis.  We  do  not  be¬ 
grudge  the  farmer  anything  he  gets  be¬ 
cause  we  know  he  works  hard  for  it. 
We  people  who  live  in  the  cities  know 
that  a  successful  agriculture  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  country.  But  we  do  want 
that  money  spent  properly.  This  admin¬ 
istration  believes  in  helping  the  farmer. 
If  it  were  not  so,  we  would  not  have  this 
bill  here  today. 

The  basic  soundness  of  the  President’s 
proposal  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
for  the  greater  part,  they  are  still  in  the 
conference  report.  They  have  survived 
the  most  intensive  hearings,  debate,  and 
conference  to  which  a  farm  bill  has  ever 
been  subjected. 


The  conference  report  which  is  before 
us  is  a  fantastic  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  provisions  in  which  the  bad  fea¬ 
tures  tend  to  cancel  out  the  good.  It 
contains  the  soil  bank  much  as  it  was 
proposed  by  the  President,  though  de¬ 
layed  beyond  the  time  when  this  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  fully  effective  in  1956.  It 
contains  other  provisions  which  would  be 
self-defeating  and  would  pile  up  sur¬ 
pluses  as  fast  as  the  soil  bank  could  pull 
them  down. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  is  a  many  splen- 
dored  thing,  and  like  the  current  movie 
of  the  same  name,  is  intended  as  a  big 
box-office  attraction.  It  cannot  provide 
farmers  the  help  they  need. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  the  President  can 
bring  himself  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  assuming  that 
every  Congressman  is  vitally  interested 
in  givng  farmers  help  this  year.  I  am 
therefore  not  ready  to  give  up  hope  for 
the  passage  of  sound  legislation.  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  yet  exhausted  all  the 
possiblities  of  getting  a  good  bill — a  bill 
the  President  can  sign — a  bill  that  can 
give  farmers  the  sound  help  they  expect 
and  deserve. 

Proceeding'from  this  thought,  my  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  H.  R.  12  would  instruct 
the  House  conferees  to  strip  from  the  bill 
its  self-defeating  features,  and  to  retain 
those  provisions  that  will  be  permanently 
helpful  to  farmers. 

The  following  features  now  embodied 
in  the  conference  report,  or  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  in  the  case  of  dairy  supports, 
would  be  retained : 

First.  The  soil  bank,  which  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  program,  which  is  highly 
favored,  and  is  sound.  It  provides  for  a 
$750  million  acreage  program  and  a  $450 
million  conservation  reserve. 

Second.  The  increase  in  dairy  price 
supports,  as  contained  in  the  Senate 
version  of  H.  R.  12.  This  will  provide  a 
more  favorable  base  period  for  estab¬ 
lishing  dairy  price  supports. 

Third.  The  surplus  disposal  section, 
because  our  goal  must  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
surpluses  that  depressed  farm  income 
by  $2  billion  last  year.  This  includes  the 
authorization  for  $500  million  additional 
for  surplus  removal. 

Fourth.  Title  IV  on  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  would  be  re¬ 
tained,  except  for  the  provision  requir¬ 
ing  mandatory  price  supports  for  feed 
grains.  This  includes  no  reduction  in 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton 
for  the  next  2  years  and  special  provi¬ 
sion  for  aiding  small  cotton  farmers. 

Fifth.  Title  VI  which  provides  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  States  in  reforestation. 

All  of  these — and  they  are  the  con¬ 
structive  substance  of  the  bill — would  be 
retained  even  though  they  fall  short  of 
perfection. 

The  major  controversial  feature  of  the 
bill  is  the  proposed  return,  for  1  year, 
to  price  supports  for  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  at  90  percent  of  parity.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  my  motion  for  recommital  would 
delete  this  provision.  My  motion  would 
substitute  support  for  basic  crops  in  1956 
at  not  less  than  821/2  percent  of  parity. 
This  is  the  same  provision  which  the 
House  wrote  into  law  for  the  1955  crops. 

Other  provisions  which  are  self-de¬ 
feating,  and  which  would  hurt  farmers 
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far  more  than  they  would  help,  would 
be  stricken.  These  include: 

First.  Dual  parity,  or  the  double 
standard  of  parity.  This  provision  would 
give  special  treatment  to  four  favored 
commodities  out  of  about  160  on  which 
parity  is  calculated.  There  is  no  jus¬ 
tification  in  logic  or  equity  for  this  kind 
of  favoritism. 

Under  the  working  of  the  modernized 
parity  formula,  the  dual  parity  provisi- 
sion  would  pull  down  the  parity  prices 
of  commodities  other  than  the  four  fav¬ 
ored  ones.  This  is  not  well  understood. 
All  these  years  farmers  producing  other 
crops,  livestock,  and  other  farm  com¬ 
modities  have  been  penalized  because 
the  law  gave  more  under  the  old  parity 
to  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  corn.  I 
am  afraid  the  provision  for  dual  parity 
might  even  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
parity  concept  for  any  price  support 
calculations. 

Second.  Mandatory  price  supports  for 
feed  grain  would  be  deleted.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  establishing  needed  base 
acreages  and  yields  would  make  this 
provision  practically  impossible  to  apply 
in  1956.  Also  higher  price  supports  for 
these  crops  would  soon  pile  up  new  and 
large  surpluses.  The  provision  would 
increase  Government  relations  farm  by 
farm.  And  it  would  result  in  sharp  dif¬ 
ferences  in  support  levels  for  farmers 
across  the  fence  from  each  other. 

It  would  increase  costs  to  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  and  livestock  farmers.  It  would 
help  hold  down  prices  on  feeder  cattle, 
lambs,  and  hogs.  If  continued,  it  would 
tend  to  dry  up  markets  for  the  very 
farmers  for  whom  help  is  intended. 

Congress  is  not  wise  enough  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  step  in  between  the  farmers  that 
produce  feed  grains  and  those  farmers 
who  buy  feeds — and  set  a  fair  price — 
with  all  the  many  geographic  locations 
and  changing  supply  situations.  Vastly 
more  farmers  buy  feed  than  produce 
feed  grains  to  sell. 

Third.  The  multiple-price  plans  for 
wheat  and  rice  would  be  stricken.  This 
part  of  the  bill  was  written  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  benefit  of  large  wheat  and  rice  grow¬ 
ers.  The  wheat  plan  would  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  small  farmers  who  produce 
less  than  15  acres  of  wheat — and  that 
means  two-thirds  of  all  wheatgrowers. 
It  would  discriminate  against  them  by 
denying  them  a  vote  in  the  wheat  refer¬ 
endum  and  by  giving  them  a  lower  price. 

Moreover,  it  would  hurt  other  farm¬ 
ers  by  forcing  down  the  price  of  all  other 
grains. 

This  provision  would  also  increase  the 
price  of  bread  by  about  2  cents  a  loaf. 
The  result  would  fall  most  heavily  on  our 
low-income  families  who  are  the  major 
users  of  cereal  foods  and  against  whom 
we  must  not  discriminate. 

I  am  in  favor  of  helping  wheat  and 
rice  producers,  but  let  us  continue  to  do 
so  out  of  general  tax  revenues  until  we 
are  very  sure  there  is  a  better  plan. 

These  most  unwise  and  unworkable 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  be¬ 
fore  us  are  the  result  of  shooting  from 
the  hip  on  farm  legislation,  of  trying  to 
write  a  bill  on  the  floor,  and  of  by¬ 
passing  the  normal  process  of  hearings 
on  fundamental  provisions. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  season  is  now  well 
advanced.  Winter  wheat  is  stretching 
up.  Cotton  and  spring  grains  are  being 
seeded.  Farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  will 
soon  be  planting  corn. 

This  conference  report  comes  to  us  at 
the  11th  hour.  The  usefulness  of  the 
soil  bank  for  1956  has  diminished  with 
each  passing  day. 

The  President  cannot  be  expected  to 
sign  an  unsound  total  bill,  just  to  get  the 
soil  bank.  * 

A  month  or  two  ago  when  there  was 
still  opportunity  for  making  it  fully  ef¬ 
fective  in  1956,  the  enactment  of  the 
soil  bank  would  have  meant  a  real  lift 
for  farmers.  But  the  soil  bank  now  looks 
more  and  more  like  a  program  for  1957 
and  less  and  less  like  a  program  for  1956. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  do 
its  utmost  to  put  a  program  into  opera¬ 
tion.  But  time  is  fleeting.  At  this  late 
date,  if  a  soil  bank  is  put  into  effect  for 
1956  spring  crops  it  would  become,  in 
substantial  part,  a  plow-up  program. 
And  this  is  hardly  an  auspicious  begin¬ 
ning  for  a  soil  bank. 

At  this  late  date  the  signing  of  the 
conference  report  in  its  present  form  is 
less  likely,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
its  veto  would  be  more  an  act  of  states¬ 
manship.  The  press  of  the  country 
strongly  support  the  changes  suggested 
by  the  President. 

We  must  pass  a  constructive  bill  if  we 
want  the  President  to  sign  it.  And  we 
would  be  unworthy  of  our  own  responsi¬ 
bility  if  we  pass  a  bill  which  we  know  is 
bad,  and  which  should  not — yes,  can¬ 
not — be  signed. 

As  I  have  offered  my  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit,  it  incorporates,  I  think,  all  that  is 
acceptable  to  the  administration  from 
the  conference  report.  And  that  part 
which  the  motion  incorporates  is  the 
real  heart  of  a  constructive  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  even  though  it  would  still  lack 
the  perfection  to  which  the  President  has 
referred.  On  behalf  of  our  farmers  and 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
in  behalf  of  sound  legislation,  I  urge  a 
favorable  vote  on  my  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  could  give  me  some  more  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  have  to  take  it 
away  from  someone  else.  I  will  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  do  not  have  time  to 
explain  in  detail  my  motion.  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  here  we  are 
today  with  2  hours  of  debate  and  the 
leader  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  does  not  have  time  to  adequately 
present  his  case.  I  protest  against  it. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
hope  this  conference  report  will  be  re¬ 
committed. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  No.  I  do  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  I  could  help.  I  wanted  to  yield  you 
my  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  told  the  gentleman  I 
would  have  to  take  any  time  away  from 
somebody  in  order  to  give  him  time.  I 


yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]  for 
his  generosity.  I  know  the  fine  spirit 
which  prompts  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  when  this 
House  gets  around  to  voting,  it  will  re¬ 
commit  this  bill,  will  send  it  back  to  the 
conference  committee  where  the  con¬ 
ferees  can  once  more  look  the  bill  over 
and  make  other  worthy  amendments 
which  are  very  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  the  right  type  of  bill  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  agriculture  which  must,  of 
course,  be  the  thought  of  all  our  people. 
This  motion  means  that  the  conferees 
will  bring  back  the  bill  without  the  90 
percent  of  parity  and  other  features  I 
have  outlined  in  my  motion.  What  is 
wrong  with  that?  It  would  be  a  bill  the 
whole  country  is  looking  for.  The  people 
of  the  East,  the  people  of  the  West,  the 
North  and  the  South  are  all  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  this  bill  because  it  means  so 
much  to  them.  Send  it  back  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  let  that  committee  bring 
back  a  bill  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  sign.  This  we  would 
do  if  we  had  only  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  at  heart. 

Without  disclosing  any  confidences  I 
am  sure  the  President  will  not  sign  this 
bill.  He  has  said  that  it  does  not  meet 
the  test  of  a  fair  bill,  a  bill  that  will 
help  agriculture  in  the  years  ahead;  a 
bill  that  will  provide  real  security;  with 
those  views  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
action  of  the  President. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 
if  this  motion  to  recommit  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  I  shall  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  be  brief  because  I  have 
no  hope  of  stopping  this  nonpartisan 
stampede  to  kill  the  farmer  with  kind¬ 
ness.  In  this  contest  between  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  the  Democrats  to  see 
which  party  can  make  the  highest  bid 
for  the  farm  vote,  there  is  no  serious 
consideration  given  on  either  side  of  the 
House  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
agricultural  economics  in  a  free-enter¬ 
prise  system. 

The  whole  argument  reflects  just  a 
confusion  of  schemes,  each  proposing  to 
be  the  most  expeditious  way  of  robbing 
the  taxpayer  and  putting  operating  capi¬ 
tal  into  the  hands  of  farmers,  with  which 
they  will  proceed  to  produce  more  sur¬ 
pluses.  In  voting  billions  to  farmers,  no 
one  seems  to  understand  that  operating 
capital  is  just  as  important  as  acreage  in 
the  production  of  farm  crops,  and  no  one 
seems  to  believe  that  sound  principles 
associated  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  can  work  in  agriculture. 

This  concept  of  the  present  problem  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  for  much  too  long  a 
time  subsidized  agricultural  production 
and,  thereby,  created  a  distorted  mon¬ 
strosity  in  the  form  of  Federal  manage¬ 
ment  which  has  almost  completely  di¬ 
vorced  the  agricultural  economy  from 
the  free-enterprise  system.  Because  of 
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this  past  action,  the  problem  today  is 
very  difficult.  A  quick  return  to  the 
system  where  price  is  determined  by  the 
relation  of  supply  to  demand  and  where 
production  is  limited  by  operating  capi¬ 
tal  and  profit,  would  be  disastrous.  It  is 
equally  true,  however,  that  the  return  to 
this  price  and  profit  system  is  desirable 
and  inevitable. 

This  Congress  shows  no  inclination  to 
make  the  return  by  gradual  reduction  of 
subsidy,  so  the  return  is  likely  to  come 
suddenly  some  day  right  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  the  representatives  of 
taxpayers  and  consumers  generally  wake 
up  to  the  fallacy  of  subsidy  and  kill  the 
whole  farm  program  in  one  stroke  of 
legislation. 

An  equally  foolish  idea  held  by  this 
Congress  is  that  13  l/2  percent  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  can  be  maintained  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  Only  through  com¬ 
plete  socialization  can  they  be  main¬ 
tained  and  that  would  freeze  them  all  in 
economic  bondage  and  deny  to  farmers 
the  benefits  of  progress  by  better  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques. 

Despite  the  copious  tears  shed  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  about  the  poor 
farmer,  farmers  are  not  the  poor  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  society.  Their  average 
wealth  exceeds  that  of  any  other  equally 
large  class  of  our  society  and  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  average  wealth  of  the  city 
worker.  City  Congressmen  whose  dis¬ 
tricts  supply  most  of  these  billions  of 
farm-subsidy  money,  and  who  represent 
consumers  will  some  day  wake  up  to 
realize  that  their  support  of  big  farm 
subsidies  is  definitely  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  own  districts.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  look  up  the  records  and 
see  who  gets  the  $3  billion  annually 
which  this  proposed  program  will  cost. 
Then,  you  will  understand  the  motiva¬ 
tion  of  the  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
peanut,  and  rice  Congressmen. 

Consumers  finally  pay  all  of  the  costs 
of  taxation.  And  do  not  let  anybody  fool 
you  into  believing  that  there  is  anything 
about  this  farm  subsidy  program  which 
makes  for  lower  consumer  prices. 

Now  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  hold 
no  ill  will  toward  the  farmer.  I  grew  up 
in  the  wheat  country  where  I  still  have 
plenty  of  relatives,  and  I,  myself,  have 
been  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  for  the  last 
35  years.  I  have  made  a  lot  of  money  in 
farming  and  have  lately  lost  a  lot. 
Farming,  by  nature,  is  a  risk  business 
and  should  stay  that  way. 

If  I  thought  subsidy  would,  in  the  long 
run,  do  farmers  any  good,  I  would  not 
be  so  opposed  to  the  program.  But  I  do 
not  want  guaranteed  status  quo  with 
socialistic  bondage  for  farmers.  Farm¬ 
ers,  generally,  do  not  want  that.  Yes; 
many  of  them  are  glad  to  take  any  money 
handed  to  them  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  at  the  same  time  they  sincerely 
believe  that  the  subsidy  system  is  wrong 
and  that  it  is  not  the  proper  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  guarantee 
prices. 

I  am  convinced  of  this  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers,  and  I  am,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  convinced  that  the  political 
importance  of  this  problem,  to  either  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats,  is  largely 
in  the  minds  of  Congressmen  who  are 
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running  scared.  Not  many  people  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain  of  a  voting  booth  are 
going  to  be  diverted  by  bribery  from 
voting  their  conscience. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  If  this  bill  passes  there 
will  be  some  interest  in  my  section  of  the 
country,  although  of  a  very  minor  im¬ 
pact,  I  am  sure,  with  reference  to  the 
conservation  reserve  feature  of  the  soil 
bank  provisions. 

On  page  7  of  the  conference  report  sec¬ 
tion  (2)  states: 

To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses,  or 
allow  to  remain  idle,  throughout  the  contract 
period  an  acreage  of  the  remaining  land  on 
the  farm  which  is  not  less  than  the  acreage 
normally  devoted  only  to  conserving  crops  or 
uses  or  normally  allowed  to  remain  idle  on 
such  remaining  acreage. 

In  an  explanation  of  the  bill  prepared 
by  the  staff,  entitled  “Differences  Be¬ 
tween  the  Conference  Substitute,  the 
Senate  Amendment  and  H.  R.  12  as 
Passed  by  the  House,”  I  would  like  to 
read  and  get  the  gentlemen’s  comment 
on  paragraph  No.  13,  page  2,  reading  as 
follows : 

The  substitute  makes  it  clear  that  a  pro¬ 
ducer  putting  in  the  conservation  reserve 
lands  devoted  to  such  soil  conserving  crops 
as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers  would  not  be 
required  to  increase  his  acreage  of  soil  con¬ 
serving  crops  on  the  balance  of  his  land,  or 
to  reduce  the  acreage  devoted  to  other  crops 
on  the  balance  of  his  land.  Thus,  a  producer 
putting  10  acres  of  tame  hay  land  in  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  could  continue  to  use  the 
balance  of  his  land  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  previously  done,  if  he  so 
desired. 

Now,  is  it  the  understanding  of  the 
chairman,  as  one  of  the  managers  oh  the 
part  of  the  House,  that  this  explanation 
of  this  provision  of  the  bill  itself  is  in  line 
with  the  general  agreement  in  confer¬ 
ence? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  entirely  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  think  it  is  impor¬ 
tant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  be  contained 
in  the  legislative  record  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Cretella]. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  follow  my  colleague  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  King],  because  he  talked  of 
the  impact  of  this  report  on  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  that  is  who  I  am  going  to 
talk  about. 

The  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12 
although  not  admitted  contains  provi¬ 
sions  which  result  in  direct  food  taxes 
on  consumers. 

Under  title  V,  the  domestic  parity  plan 
for  wheat  would  increase  consumers’ 
grocery  bills  by  almost  a  million  dollars 
a  day.  Next  year’s  food  bills  would  be 
higher  by  about  $340  million. 

This  plan  is  really  a  consumer  tax, 
which  would  boost  the  price  of  bread 
about  2  cents  a  loaf.  Higher  prices 
would  not  be  on  bread  alone,  but  would 
hit  all  food  products  containing  wheat. 
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Low-income  consumers  are  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  bread  and  other  cereal  foods 
than  are  the  rest  of  our  people.  Thus, 
this  provision  of  the  bill  before  us  would 
fall  most  heavily  on  families  against 
whom  we  must  and  should  not  discrimi¬ 
nate. 

Similarly,  the  2 -price  plan  for  rice 
would  increase  the  retail  price  for  this 
food  by  2  cents  or  more  per  pound.  Con¬ 
sumers  would  pay  about  $25  million 
more  per  year.  And  this,  too,  would  most 
seriously  burden  our  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies. 

The  people  unquestionably  bear  the 
costs  of  any  price-support  program. 
However,  the  programs  now  in  effect  are 
financed  from  the  general  tax  revenue 
of  the  Government,  and  thus  do  not  dis¬ 
criminate  especially  against  the  people 
least  able  to  bear  the  cost. 

The  special  feed-grain  provisions  with 
the  sharply  reduced  acreages  required, 
about  20  percent  below  the  1955  level — 
not  15  percent  as  some  people  think — 
accompanied  by  high  price  supports  is 
just  bad  business  for  the  whole  North¬ 
east.  The  effects  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  will  be  felt  in  higher  feed  costs  to 
the  livestock  producer.  This  will  mean 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Not  only  will  the  consumer  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  livestock  products 
but  he  will  be  levied  upon  as  a  taxpayer 
to  pay  for  the  loss  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  In  addition,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  law  requires  im¬ 
port  controls  on  feed  grains, ffom  Can¬ 
ada.  This  will  hurt  our  relations  with 
our  friends  to  the  north. 

This  is  triple  jeopardly  ,for  us  in  the 
Northeast. 

(Mr.  CRETELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
myself  today  in  a  very  peculiar  situation. 
In  the  5  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  House,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
h£?Ve  taken  the  floor  against  the  leader¬ 
ship  on  my  side  of  the  House.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  been  able  to  agree  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  But,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  we  quit  fighting  and  got  on  with 
the  business  of  passing  some  kind  of  an 
agricultural  bill. 

Now,  the  soil  bank  proposal  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  January  of  this  year.  It  will 
cost  considerable  money.  We  were  told 
by  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Eisenhower,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  that 
it  was  a  good  program.  I  was  asked  to 
support  it.  As  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  I  have  supported 
it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  program ;  at  least, 
I  think  it  will  be  a  good  program.  If 
the  soil  bank  program  had  been  adopted 
in  January  of  this  year,  it  would  have 
cost  this  year  more  money  than  90  per¬ 
cent  parity  will  cost  the  taxpayer.  The 
passage  of  the  soil  bank  program  at  this 
time,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  con¬ 
cerned  and  as  far  as  the  farmers  of  my 
district  are  concerned,  will  give  no  bene¬ 
fit  whatsoever  during  this  year’s  crop, 


because  it  will  not  go  into  operation  in 
time. 

The  proposal  of  the  great  minority 
leader  to  eliminate  the  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  for  wheat,  for  which  I  have  fought 
since  1932;  the  reduction  of  the  parity 
price  from  90  percent  to  82  V2  percent, 
will  eliminate  every  single  benefit  to  my 
district  as  far  as  this  year  is  concerned, 
even  though  the  soil  bank  program  and 
the  acreage  conservation  program 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  success.  If  that 
program  turns  out  to  be  a  success,  we  will 
not  need  90  percent  of  parity  after  this 
year  because  the  soil  bank  program  will 
make  the  cash  price  of  commodities  go 
above  90  percent.  And  that  is  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  every  Member  of  Congress; 
that  the  time  shall  arrive  when  every 
farmer  can  sell  his  product  in  the  market 
place  at  100  percent  of  parity  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Government  in 
any  respect. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Hope]  is  going  to  explain  the  two-price 
system.  In  the  limited  time  allotted  me  I 
cannot  undertake  to  do  it  but  it  is  the 
only  farm  program  that  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  any  money.  I  think  it  will 
work ;  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  program. 

Our  great  minority  leader  has  said  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
veto  this  bill  if  it  is  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  its  present  form.  I  have  the 
highest  love  and  respect  not  only  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  leader  of  my  party.  He  represents  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  rep¬ 
resent  600,000  of  those  people.  My  con¬ 
science  should  tell  me  what  to  do.  The 
President’s  conscience  should  tell  him 
what  to  do.  He  represents  a  segment 
of  society.  I  represent  a  segment  of  so¬ 
ciety.  If  I  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
President  to  the  detriment  of  my  600,000 
people,  my  600,000  people  will  be  disfran¬ 
chised  as  far  as  having  a  spokesman  is 
concerned. 

With  that  idea  in  mind,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  conscience  tells  him  to  veto  this 
bill,  I  am  not  going  to  criticize  him  for 
doing  that  because  it  is  his  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  I  know  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  well  enough  to  know  that  he 
would  not  ask  me,  as  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  merely  to  accept  his  wishes,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people  whom  I  repre¬ 
sent  here  in  the  Congress.  He  is  too  big 
a  man  for  that. 

As  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  I  intend  to  look  out  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  my  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  I  have  a  duty  and  responsibility  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  entire 
United  States.  As  the  Representative  of 
the  First  Oklahoma  District  I  have  a 
duty  to  the  farming  interests  of  my  dis¬ 
trict.  Today  I  am  discharging  that  duty. 

For  the  first  time,  as  I  say,  I  am  taking 
the  floor  in  opposition  to  a  motion  that  I 
know  is  going  to  be  made  by  the  minority 
leader,  a  man  whom  I  admire  and  re¬ 
spect  and  love  and  whose  leadership  I 
have  followed.  I  do  that  because  my  con¬ 
science  tells  me  to  do  this  and  for  no 
other  reason.  I  do  that  with  a  heavy 
heart.  I  think  his  motion  to  recommit  is 
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a  mistake.  I  think  we  should  approve 
this  conference  report  and  send  the  bill 
down  to  the  President. 

That  is  the  way  I  intend  to  vote. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thought  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  going  to  yield  me  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sorry,  but  every 
minute  of  the  time  has  been  allotted. 

1  regret  it  more  than  I  can  say.  More 
than  1  hour  has  been  allotted  on  the 
gentleman’s  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  attitude,  but  I  had  arranged  to 
yield  some  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  from  my  time,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  I  had  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  very  sorry  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  way.  I  have  5  minutes  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI.  Maybe  he  can 
yield  some  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  I  understand  I  am  to 
be  yielded  2  minutes.  I  should  like  to 
accord  the  gentleman  my  time  if  he  will 
give  me  the  opportunity. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  view  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  said,  I 
will  yield  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  have  a 
preface.  I  feel  positive  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  not  prevail,  consequently 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  majority  feader. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  2  additional  minutes,  then. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank*  you  very 
much. 

I  am  equally  sure  the  other  way,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota,  and 
I  think  for  good  reason. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out,  we  all  recognize  that  the 
farming  economy  is  the  one  soft  spot  in 
the  whole  national  economy,  and  we  all 
want  to  do  something  about  it.  As  fair- 
minded  people  we  should  do  something 
about  it.  I  am  just  a  little  afraid  that 
as  we  have  moved  to  do  something,  there 
has  been  too  much  shadowboxing  and 
not  enough  attention  paid  to  the  really 
important  factors  that  are  involved. 

There  are  several  features  in  this  bill, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley], 
which  should  be  brought  to  quick  passage 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  not  only  in  their  interest  but 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Also,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  knows  that  while  he  has  responded 
with  his  committee  to  many  of  the  things 
that  the  President  asked — and  may  I 
say  that  the  President’s  program  and 
his  proposals  submitted  more  than  3 
months  ago  meet  with  the  approval  not 
only  of  the  farmers  but  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  of  our  people — he  has  in  this 
bill  many  provisions  that  I  am  sure  he 
knows  himself  are  not  right,  which  he 
knows  are  opposed  by  the  President,  and 
which,  I  say  on  my  responsibility,  if 
they  go  down  to  the  White  House,  should 


bring  a  veto  of  this  measure,  a  veto  which 
will  be  sustained. 

That  leads  me  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
there  has  been  too  much  maneuvering 
for  a  veto  and  not  enough  real  action 
to  get  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable  and 
really  helpful  to  the  farmers. 

In  respect  to  this  motion  to  recommit, 
let  me  say  this  to  many  of  my  friends  on 
the  righthand  side  of  the  aisle.  When 
that  roll  is  called,  a  lot  of  people  will 
be  looking  to  see  just  how  you  voted  on 
some  of  these  proposals. 

The  good  things  that  are  staying  in 
the  bill  have  already  been  recounted. 
Now  what  is  in  this  motion  to  recommit? 
The  first  is  that  it  holds  the  82.5  per¬ 
cent  that  we  fixed  the  past  year,  so  we 
are  flexible  between  82.5  and  90.  But 
certainly  the  90  percent  high  rigid  sup¬ 
port  price  was  calculated  to  be  an  in¬ 
centive  to  increased  production  in  war¬ 
time,  not  increased  production  in  peace¬ 
time.  I  do  not  care  how  you  argue  it, 
the  war  is  over.  We  are  in  peacetime. 
If  you  go  on  and  on  with  the  high  rigid 
90  percent  formula,  you  will  continue  to 
pile  up  surpluses  that  will  continue  to 
plague  us  and  continue  to  depress  prices. 
I  say  it  is  time  to  get  away  from  that, 
for  the  farmer’s  own  good. 

Secondly,  the  motion  to  recommit 
would  take  out  the  provisions  for  dual 
parity.  You  had  arranged  in  the  law 
for  the  application  of  modernized  parity 
and,  I  think,  there  was  general  agreement 
at  that  time.  The  time  has  arrived  to 
make  parity,  more  realistic,  and  yet  here 
even  though  you  know  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  obnoxious  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  insist  on  putting  in 
dual  parity  which,  I  say,  should  not  be 
in  the  bill  and  it  ought  to  go  out. 

Now  you  will  be  doing  another  thing. 
You  bring  feed  grains  in  to  increase 
their  support  price  from  70  percent  to 
85  percent.  I  know  where  most  of  those 
feed  grains  are  grown,  and  maybe  some 
of  the  Members  who  want  that  increase 
in  supports  think  is  going  to  be  good 
for  the  people  who  produce  the  feed 
grains.  I  seriously  doubt  that.  But,  let 
me  say  to  you,  you  are  going  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  corn  farmers  in 
the  Middle  West  who  are  already  under 
pressure.  If  you  think  for  a  minute  that 
the  people  out  there  are  not  going  to 
take  a  look  at  how  you  vote  on  this 
motion  to  recommit,  you  have  another 
guess  coming.  The  action  which  you 
are  seeking  to  take  will  pile  up  feed 
grains  in  surplus  supply  and  further 
depress  the  price  to  the  farmers. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  put  in  the 
bill  the  2 -price  arrangement  or  the  3- 
price  formula,  or  whatever  it  is,  for 
wheat  and  for  rice.  There  again  some 
people  say  it  is  going  to  be  good  for  the 
wheat  farmers.  But,  in  all  likelihood 
the  minimum  you  will  do  to  the  corn 
farmers  in  the  Middle  West  with  that 
arrangement  is  to  provide  for  the  dump¬ 
ing  of  up  to  300  million  bushels  of  wheat 
on  an  already  depressed  farm  market 
where  corn  is  in  surplus  supply. 

I  hope  the  provisions  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  adopted  to  clean  up 
this  bill  and  to  keep  the  good  that  is  in 
the  bill  and  to  take  out  the  bad — but  if 
this  bill  goes  down  to  the  White  House 
in  its  present  form  and  is  vetoed  and  the 


veto  is  sustained,  then  those  of  you  who 
are  for  this  arrangement  will  go  back 
and  explain  to  your  wheat  farmers  this 
proposition: 

Under  existing  law,  the  support  price 
on  wheat  will  be  $1.73  a  bushel  and  under 
the  821/2-percent  proposal,  as  provided 
for  in  the  motion  to  recommit,  it  would 
be  $1.97  a  bushel.  In  my  book,  that  is  a 
pretty  good  support  price  for  wheat. 

I  trust  without  regard  to  partisanship 
that  you  will  support  this  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  because  it  is  good  for  the  farmers 
and  good  for  the  consumers  of  the  entire 
Nation.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
is  so  much  bad  in  the  bill  that  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  it  by  the  motion 
to  recommit,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report  and  I  will  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mi'.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
from  a  congressional  district  which  pro¬ 
duces  more  milk  and  cheese  than  any 
congressional  district  represented  here 
today.  I  have  enjoyed  my  work  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley]  that  as  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  we  should 
look  at  farm  legislation  on  a  nonparti¬ 
san  basis.  One  must  also  look  at  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  best  for  his  congressional  district. 

This  conference  report  discriminates 
against  the  family-type  dairy  farm.  The 
so-called  basic  commodities  are  given 
increases  in  support  level  of  from  15  to 
20  percent.  The  support  for  the  so- 
called  feed  crops  are  increased  by  17  per¬ 
cent.  The  support  level  for  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products  is  increased  by  only 
2.5  percent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  conference  re¬ 
port  completely  eliminates  the  Senate 
penalty  provisions  for  violation  of  soil- 
bank  contracts.  Millions  of  acres  will  be 
placed  in  the  soil  bank  and  farmers  in 
the  areas  producing  basic  commodities 
will  plant  this  land  in  grasses  and  leg¬ 
umes.  In  order  for  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  to  be  adequately  protected 
against  the  diversion  of  this  land  to  milk 
production,  adequate  penalty  provisions 
were  necessary  to  keep  this  land  from 
being  used  for  livestock  and  grazing. 
Under  the  conference  report  a  producer 
of  the  so-called  basic  commodities  can 
still  continue  to  receive  his  price  supports 
even  though  he  grazes  the  land  he  has 
placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  of  the  soil 
bank. 

Milk  production  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  areas  of  this  country  outside 
of  our  historic  dairyland  by  this  confer¬ 
ence  committee  action. 

In  addition  to  the  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  which  I  have  already  outlined  as 
far  as  the  dairy  farmer  is  concerned,  the 
conference  report  continues  the,  present 
method  of  calculating  the  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  for  manufactured  milk. 

The  computation  of  the  parity  price  at 
which  manufactured  milk  is  supported 
must  be  changed  so  that  dairy  farmers 
are  assured  of  stability  in  prices.  As  ex¬ 
ample,  $3.15  per  hundredweight  for 
manufactured  milk  at  the  beginning  of 
1954  was  about  75  percent  of  parity,  but 
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now  that  price  is  approximately  83  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

The  parity  equivalent  for  manufac¬ 
tured  milk  as  now  computed  does  not 
reflect  a  fair  ratio  of  milk  prices  to  farm 
costs.  The  parity  equivalent  for  manu¬ 
factured  milk  is  based  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  price  of  manufactured  milk 
to  the  price  of  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale 
which  includes  the  price  of  class  I  fluid 
milk.  During  the  base  period  of  1910-14 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  what  we 
know  today  as  class  I  milk. 

Milk  used  for  fluid  purposes  in  the 
1910-14  period  was  probably  inferior 
to  present-day  manufacturing  milk  in 
both  quality  and  in  the  production  stand¬ 
ards  or  facilities  required  for  its  han¬ 
dling.  Grade  A  milk  as  accepted  in  most 
fluid  markets  is  a  new  commodity  that 
has  entered  the  market  since  1914.  The 
kind  of  milk  that  was  produced  in  1910- 
14  and  was  then  sold  for  fluid  purposes 
is  now  used  almost  entirely  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  a  market  that  is  also  invaded 
by  Grade  A  producers  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  their  surplus  produced  in 
excess  of  fluid  needs. 

In  many  instances,  prices  of  fluid  milk 
are  established  by  Federal  orders  in  a 
Way  that  insures  producers  equitable 
incomes.  At  the  same  time,  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  prices  are  currently  and 
under  this  conference  report  supported 
according  to  a  “parity  equivalent  for 
manufacturing  milk”  that  continuously 
declines  in  direct  relation  to  rising  fluid 
prices. 

Under  this  conference  report  parity 
equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  will 
continue  to  be  calculated  as  follows: 

First.  The  parity  price  of  all  milk  sold 
at  wholesale  is  computed. 

Second.  The  relation  is  established  be¬ 
tween  (a)  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  all  milk  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  (b)  the  average  f.  o.  b.  plant 
price  for  milk  sold  for  use  in  American 
cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  butter  and 
milk  byproducts.  This  relation  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  period  from  July  1946 
through  the  most  recent  December,  but 
when  such  a  period  exceeds  10  years  for 
only  the  10  most  recent  calendar  years. 

When  fluid  milk  producers  improve 
their  price  in  relation  to  manufacturing 
milk  prices,  so  that  the  margin  is 
widened  between  the  price  of  manu¬ 
factured  milk  and  the  price  of  all  milk 
sold  at  wholesale,  they  reduce  auto¬ 
matically  the  parity  equivalent  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  milk  the  next  time  such  par¬ 
ity  equivalent  is  computed  by  the  USDA. 

This  reduction  is  most  easily  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  example  in  which  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  chosen  for  simplicity  rather 
than  by  current  prices  and  volume.  In 
the  example  we  will  assume  that  100 
pounds  of  milk  is  sold,  with  50  pounds 
going  into  fluid  use  at  $4  per  hundred¬ 
weight  and  50  pounds  is  sold  for  manu¬ 
facturing  at  $3  per  hundredweight,  and 
100  percent  of  parity  is  $3.50  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  all  milk  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale.  In  such  circumstances  the  parity 
equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk 
would  be  $3/$3.50  or  85  percent  of  parity 
for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale,  and  100 
percent  of  parity  equivalent  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  would  be  $3  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 
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Now  we  will  assume  that  the  fluid-milk 
price  for  the  period  is  increased  to  $4.50. 
Such  an  increase  would  bring  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale 
up  to  $3.75  if  there  is  no  change  in  util¬ 
ization.  If  parity  for  all  milk  remains 
unchanged  at  $3.50  per  hundredweight, 
the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing 
milk  would  be  lowered  as  follows  : 

First.  The  ratio  of  manufactured  milk 
to  all  milk  would  be  $3/$3.75  or  80  per¬ 
cent. 

Second.  Parity  equivalent  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  would  be  reduced  from 
85.7  to  80  percent  of  the  parity  for  all 
milk  sold  at  wholesale. 

Third.  Parity  equivalent  for  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  would  be  80  percent  of  $3.50, 
or  only  $2.80  instead  of  the  $3  that  existed 
before  the  increase  in  fluid  milk  prices. 

In  actual  practice  the  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  for  manufacturing  milk  was  88.5 
percent  of  the  parity  price  for  all  milk 
wholesale  when  first  computed.  It  was 
later  reduced  to '84.1.  percent,  then  83.7 
percent,  and  on  January  31,  1956,  it  was 
further  reduced  to  only  83.3  percent. 
The  parity  equivalent  of  88  percent  is 
based  on  the  period  of  the  first  30  months 
following  July  1946.  The  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  of  83.3  percent  is  based  on  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  July  1946  through  December  1955. 
This  reduction  has  occurred  because  a 
difffferent  commodity,  fluid  milk,  has 
been  developed  since  the  1910-14  base  pe¬ 
riod  and  has  been  classed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  ungraded  milk  of  the 
earlier  period,  but  which  because  it  was 
a  new  and  different  product  has  been 
given  a  higher  premium  price  in  the 
market. 

There  is  no  reason  for  permitting  a 
continuous  decline  in  the  level  of  -the 
parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing 
milk. 

The  Senate  bill  fixed  the  parity 
equivalent  at  the  88  percent  of  parity 
price  as  originally  calculated.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  calls  this  method  a  com¬ 
plicated  formula  and  rejects  the  Senate 
amendment  which  permanently  estab¬ 
lishes  the  parity  equivalent  at  88  per¬ 
cent.  By  so  doing  this  conference  re¬ 
port  approves  for  future  marketing  years 
'the  continuing  drop  in  the  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  and  also  a  much  more  complicated 
formula.  This  will  result  in  a  lower 
minimum  dollars  and  cents  support  level 
on  manufactured  milk.  For  next  year 
under  the  conference  report  the  80  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  will  be  $3.08  on  manufac¬ 
tured  milk,  using  the  parity  equivalent  of 
83.3  percent.  However,  in  view  of-  the 
fact  that  class  I  priced  milk  will  receive 
increases  during  the  next  few  months 
the  parity  equivalent  will  further  drop 
and  I  predict  that  by  December  31,  1956, 
the  parity  equivalent  will  be  82.7  per¬ 
cent. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  MartinI 
is  of  utmost  importance  to  a  congres¬ 
sional  district  such  as  mine  which  pro¬ 
duces  its  milk  almost  solely  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  into  dairy  products.  We  need 
to  fix  the  parity  equivalent  for  manu¬ 
factured  milk  in  line  with  what  parity 
should  represent.  This  amendment 
should  be  supported  by  every  Congress¬ 
man  from  a  dairy  district.  The  parity 
equivalent  must  be  established  at  the 
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88-percent  figure  and  the  only  method 
we  can  use  to  insure  this  action  is  to  re¬ 
ject  the  conference  report  and  to  adopt 
this  important  amendment.  If  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  I  certainly 
cannot  support  the  conference  report.  I 
cannot  sit  here  today  and  cast  my  vote 
in  opposition  to  this  important  provision. 
A  vote  for  the  conference  report  without 
the  Martin  amendment  is  a  vote  to  re¬ 
duce  the  minimum  support  level  to  at 
least  $3.08  in  the  next  marketing  year 
and  undoubtedly  with  the  new  parity 
equivalent  calculation  which  will  be 
made  on  December  31,  a  still  further  re¬ 
duction  in  the  minimum  support  level  is 
in  the  making  for  the  next  marketing 
year. 

If  the  Martin  amendment  is  adopted 
the  parity  equivalent  for  manufactured 
milk  will  be  pegged  at  C8  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  on  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale.  The  80 
to  90  percent  support  range  for  the  next 
marketing  year  would  be  from  $3.26  to 
$3.66  per  hundredweight.  Under  the 
conference  report  the  80  to  90  percent 
support  range  would  be  from  $3.08  to 
$3.47  per  hundredweight  based  on  the 
present  83.3  percentage  parity  equiva¬ 
lent.  With  the  increases,  however, 
which  are  currently  in  the  making  for 
class  I  milk  this  dollars-and-cents  range 
will  be  even  lower  on  December  31,  1953. 

The  position  taken  by  the  majority 
party  in  supporting  this  conference  re¬ 
port  today  is  indeed  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer.  The  majority  party  position 
regarding  the  milk  producer  is  directly 
opposite  to  the  statements  made  by 
Democrat  politicians  campaigning  in  our 
State.  Action  speaks  louder  than  words. 
If  this  conference  report  is  approved 
without  the  Martin  amendment,  it  will 
clearly  show  that  the  majority  party 
continues  to  lack  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  dairy  farmer.  Farmers  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Wis¬ 
consin  receive  less  than  2  percent  of  their 
total  cash  income  from  agricultural 
commodities  which  have  been  given 
preferential  treatment  by  this  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

I  am  unwilling  to  sell  the  Wisconsin 
family  type  dairy  farm  down  the  river 
for  political  expediency.  The  dairy 
farmer  deserves  more  consideration 
than  has  been  shown  to  him  in  this  con¬ 
ference  report.  The  dairy  farmer  is  the 
forgotten  man  in  this  conference  report. 

I  am  most  interested  in  having  a  farm 
bill  in  this  year  1956.  The  President  has 
indicated  that  he  will  sign  a  farm  bill  if 
it  includes  the  provisions  as  outlined  in 
the  Martin  amendment.  If  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Martin  amendment  are  not 
included,  it  will  be  vetoed.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues,  particularly  from 
dairy  districts,  to  vote  “Aye”  on  the 
Martin  motion.  If  this  motion  does  not 
prevail,  certainly  we  will  have  no  other 
recourse  but  to  vote  against  this  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

(Mr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]. 
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Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher],  I 
regret  to  find  myself  in  opposition  to  the 
position  of  the  leadership  of  my  party. 
I  cannot  say  exactly  the  same  thing  he 
said,  that  this  is  the  first  time,  because 
there  have  been  other  times,  but  I  would 
say  there  are  very  few  people  on  the 
Republican  side  of  this  House  who  have 
a  better  record  for  supporting  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  President  Eisenhower  than 
have  I. 

Of  course  we  all  have  our  responsibili¬ 
ties.  The  President  has  his.  I  would 
not  feel  I  was  doing  my  full  responsibility 
to  my  constituents  and  to  the  country  as 
a  whole  at  this  time  if  I  did  not  do  what  I 
think  is  the  thing  that  must  be  done  if 
we  are  going  to  keep  agriculture  in  this 
country  on  an  even  keel. 

I  want  to  begin  my  statement  by  read¬ 
ing  a  paragraph  from  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  publication  for  March  1956 
entitled  “The  Farm  Income  Situation.” 

It  reads  as  follows : 

The  farmers’  realized  net  Income  In  1955  is 
now  estimated  at  $10,800,000,000;  down  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  or  9  percent  from  1954  on  the 
basis  of  more  complete  information  on  farm 
marketings  and  farm  production  costs  last 
year. 

Now  that  is  what  has  happened  in  1955 
as  compared  with  1954.  1954  was  less 

thaft  1953.  1953  was  less  than  1952.  I 

do  not  know  how  long  this  situation  can 
continue  and  agriculture  remain  solvent 
in  this  country.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
dwell  further  on  that  question  because 
my  time  is  limited. 

It  is  not  the  farmer  alone  who  is  being 
affected.  In  every  small  community,  in 
every  county  seat  town  in  the  United 
States,  businessmen  at  this  time  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  pinch  that  is  coming 
because  of  low  farm  prices  and  high  farm 
costs. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  article  that  I 
have  taken  from  this  morning’s  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  I  want  to  read  a  par¬ 
agraph  or  two  from  that.  It  says: 

Farm  Equipment  Makers  Plan  New  Cutbacks 
in  Output  as  Sprinc  Sales  Show  No  Pick¬ 
up — Massey-Harris  Asks  Wage  Cut — Har¬ 
vester  To  Slash  Production  April  30 
Spring  breezes  are  blowing  cold  for  farm 
equipment  and  tractor  producers.  Advent  of 
the  farm  planting  season  has  brought  no 
pickup  in  lethargic  sales  of  this  industry. 

So  companies  are  tightening  belts  still  fur¬ 
ther  after  earlier  production  adjustments  and 
layoffs. 

Massey-Harris-Ferguson,  Inc.,  yesterday 
told  its  nearly  800  workers  at  its  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  plant  to  accept  a  pay  cut  to  keep  the 
unit  operating.  International  Harvester  Co. 
reports  it  has  scheduled  tractor  and  other 
farm  implement  production  cutbacks  for 
April  30.  AUis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 
Milwaukee,  reports  a  20-percent  cut  in  its 
tractor  production  in  March,  with  100  em¬ 
ployees  shifted  to  other  departments. 

Other  farm  equipment  makers  report  slow 
sales  and  production  cuts  which  are  coming 
on  top  of  earlier  slowdowns. 

The  article  goes  on  and  recites  how 
other  farm  implement  companies  are 
cutting  back.  So  you  see  this  is  not 
something  that  is  confined  to  farmers  or 
to  farming  communities.  It  is  something 
that  is  affecting  the  very  economy  of  the 
country  itself. 


I  do  not  know  of  anything  we  can  do  to 
help  farmers  increase  their  income  this 
year  except  to  depend  upon  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am  speaking 
particularly  of  dual  parity  and  of  the  90 
percent  of  parity  provision  on  basic 
commodities. 

I  am  for  the  soil  bank.  I  think  it  is  a 
splendid  idea.  I  think  it  will  work  out, 
but  it  will  not  function  to  any  extent  this 
year.  We  cannot  count  on  any  help  from 
the  soil  bank  except  in  very  restricted 
areas.  So  the  only  way  that  Congress 
can  do  anything  this  year  to  stop  this 
constant  drop,  drop,  drop  in  farm  in¬ 
come  is  to  vote  down  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  and  adopt  this  conference  report. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  what  the 
President  will  do  when  this  bill  is  placed 
upon  his  desk.  But  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  give  consideration  to  every  aspect  of 
the  matter  and  will  take  into  account  all 
of  the  facts  which  the  conferees  and  the 
Congress  had  before  them  when  the  bill 
was  passed. 

I  want  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  I  may,  to  a  discussion  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  provision,  which  is  one  of 
the  items  included  in  this  motion  to  re¬ 
commit.  I  think  many  of  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it. 

This  plan  is  also  known  by  other 
names,  such  as  the  certificate  plan  and 
the  two-price  system.  The  term  “two- 
price  system,”  however,  is  a  misnomer 
as  applied  to  the  domestic  parity  plan, 
because  under  this  plan  all  wheat  would 
be  sold  on  the  market  at  one  price,  that 
is,  the  going  market  price.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  plan  are  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  field  of  dairy  products  under 
marketing  agreements,  and  have  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Briefly,  the  plan  and  its  operation  may 
be  described  as  follows: 

First,  all  wheat  would  be  sold  without 
marketing  quotas  or  restrictions  of  any 
kind. 

Second,  at  the  beginning  of  each  mar¬ 
keting  year  the  Secretry  of  Agriculture 
would  make  an  estimate  of  the  average 
going  market  price  for  that  year.  He 
would  also  announce  the  parity  price  of 
wheat  for  the  year. 

Third,  the  Secretary  would  estimate 
the  probable  amount  of  wheat  W’hich 
would  go  into  domestic  consumption  for 
human  food  during  the  marketing  year. 
This  amount,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  approximately  500  million  bushels, 
would  then  be  allotted  among  the  wheat 
farms  of  the  Nation  on  substantially  the 
same  basis  as  acreage  allotments  are 
made  now,  except  that  in  this  case  the 
acreage  would  be  translated  into  bushels 
and  the  allotment  to  each  farm  would  be 
in  bushels.  Each  wheat  farmer  would 
receive  a  certificate  stating  the  number 
of  bushels  constituting  his  share  of  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  of 
wheat  for  food. 

This  certificate  would  have  a  value  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  number  of  bush¬ 
els  which  it  represented  multiplied  by 
the  difference  between  the  going  market 
price  of  wheat  as  estimated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and  full  parity. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  illustra¬ 
tion  that  the  number  of  bushels  repre¬ 
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sented  by  this  certificate  is  1,000  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  esti¬ 
mated  price  of  wheat  and  full  parity  is 
75  cents  per  bushel.  In  that  event  the 
certificate  would  have  a  value  of  $750. 

WHERE  WOULD  THE  MONEY  COME  FROM? 

The  next  question  is  how  would  the 
farmer  realize  cash  on  this  certificate 
and  from  whence  would  the  money 
come?  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  each  miller  or  other  processor  of 
wheat  will  have  to  purchase  certificates 
covering  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
which  he  processes  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  as  human  food. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  farmers  to 
deal  directly  with  millers  because  under 
the  pending  legislation  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy 
and  sell  marketing  certificates.  Thus 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  act  as  a  clearinghouse.  Farmers 
would  turn  their  certificates  in  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through 
the  county  agricultural  stabilization 
committee  and  millers  in  turn  would  buy 
certificates  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  program  in  general  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  county  agricultural 
stabilization  committees  which  admin¬ 
ister  other  agricultural  programs.  The 
benefits  which  may  be  anticipated  from 
this  legislation  are  numerous  and  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.'  Returns  to  the  farmer  will  be 
somewhat  greater  than  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  and  there  is  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  that  expanded  outlets  will  further 
increase  these  returns  in  the  future. 

Second.  Marketing  quotas  and  penal¬ 
ties  will  be  eliminated  and  acreage  con¬ 
trols  greatly  minimized  and  possibly  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated  in  the  course  of  time. 

Third.  Relief  to  taxpayers  will  be 
afforded  through  an  immediate  substan¬ 
tial  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  practically  all  the  costs  of  the  present 
program  under  which  export  subsidies 
and  storage  costs  amount  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  over  $400  million  per  year. 

Fourth.  To  a  large  extent  it  will  take 
the  Government  out  of  the  warehousing 
and  merchandising  of  wheat  and  in  the 
end  probably  do  away  with  such  activi¬ 
ties  altogether. 

Fifth.  Wheat  would  be  produced  for 
market  instead  of  for  sale  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  would  be  sold  on  the  basis  of 
quality  thus  encouraging  good  farming 
and  the  production  of  superior  varie¬ 
ties. 

Sixth.  Producers  of  livestock  and 
poultry  wherever  situated  would  be 
able  to  produce  wheat  for  feed  or  buy 
wheat  at  feed  prices. 

Seventh.  There  would  be  some  expan¬ 
sion  of  wheat  exports  through  the 
elimination  of  redtape,  delays  and  other 
obstacles  existing  at  present. 

Eighth.  It  would  result  in  moving 
wheat  into  its  natural  outlets  and  mar¬ 
ket  channels. 

•  Ninth.  It  will  fit  in  perfectly  with  the 
soil  bank  proposals  recently  submitted 
by  the  President. 

Tenth.  It  will  return  to  the  farmer 
greater  freedom  and  control  over  the 
operation  of  his  own  farm. 
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The  only  real  objection  that  I  have 
heard  made  to  this  program,  the  only 
one  that  is  substantial,  is  one  that  has 
been  made  by  the  producers  of  feed 
grains  who  have  felt  that  perhaps  it 
might  result  in  increasing  the  supply  of 
feed  grains.  In  reply  to  that  let  me  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
acres  we  have  taken  out  of  wheat  under 
the  present  program  have  gone  into  the 
production  of  feed  grains.  And  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  these  figures  very 
briefly..  Compared  with  the  10-year  av¬ 
erage  1944  to  1953,  we  reduced  wheat 
production  by  216  million  bushels  in  1955. 
Bear  that  figure  in  mind. 

But  for  the  same  period  we  increased 
feed  grain  production  exclusive  of  corn 
and  soy  beans  by  482  million  bushels— 
more  than  twice  as  many  bushels  of  feed 
grain  were  produced  on  those  acres  than 
went  out  of  production  of  wheat.  In 
other  words,  if  wheat  had  been  grown  on 
that  land  and  every  bushel  had  been  fed 
to  livestock  we  would  have  fed  less  than 
half  as  many  bushels  of  grain  as  we  actu¬ 
ally  produced  by  transferring  from  wheat 
to  other  feed  grains. 

So  if  those  in  the  Corn  Belt  who  have  a 
sincere  belief  that  this  may  interfere 
with  feed  grain  prices  will  only  consider 
what  has  happened  and  is  happening  at 
this  time  they  can  see  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  increasing  feed  grains  supplies; 
rather,  the  reverse. 

But  I  want  also  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  bill  itself  a 
provision  which  provides  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  may  establish 
acreage  allotments  on  wheat.  So  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  prevent  such  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  production  of  wheat  as  will  result 
in  an  increase  of  the  total  feed  grain 
supply. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  put  a  low  loan  upon  wheat, 
and  one  ingredient  of  that  is  the  price  of 
corn,  so  that  he  has  the  authority  to 
prevent  wheat  from  coming  into  unfair 
competition  with  corn  as  a  feed  grain. 
There  will  be  less  feed  grains  produced 
if  this  proposal  is  adopted  than  have  been 
otherwise.  Furthermore,  this  provision 
does  not  go  into  effect  automatically; 
two-thirds  of  the  wheatgrowers  voting 
in  a  referendum  must  vote  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  statement  was 
made  a  while  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  that  this  would  raise  the 
price  of  food  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  can  never  raise  the  price  of 
food  beyond  100  percent  of  parity,  and 
100  percent  of  parity  merely  constitutes 
a  fair  price.  Nothing  in  this  bill,  there¬ 
fore,  would  ever  raise  the  price  of  wheat 
or  the  price  of  bread  beyond  a  fair  price 
to  the  farmer.  That  being  true,  we  pass 
tariff  laws  on  everything  else  for  the 
very  purpose  of  guaranteeing  a  fair 
price,  so  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  expect  to  get  their 
food  below  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  am  glad  he  brought  that  mat¬ 
ter  up,  that  in  the  7-year  period  from 
1948  to  1955  wheat  prices  in  this  country 


went  down  31  percent  while  the  price  of 
bread  went  up  28  percent.  There  is  no 
correlation  between  the  wheat  price  and 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Let  me  call  attention  also  to  the  fact 
that  in  1914  the  average  hourly  wage  of 
a  factory  worker  would  buy  314  pound 
loaves  of  bread,  in  1929  it  would  buy  6.1 
loaves  of  bread  and  this  year  the  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings  of  the  industrial 
employee  will  buy  11  loaves  of  bread. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HC  PE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  there  has  been  some  concern 
about  wheat  going  into  feed  grain.  Will 
the  90  percent  provision  for  corn,  along 
with  the  other  lending  provisions  in  the 
conference  report  for  oats,  barley  and 
sorghums,  offset  possibly  any  detriment 
that  your  feed  wheat  might  create  in  the 
feed  market  as  against  corn? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  think  it  will  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  corn  farmer  is  adequately 
protected  in  the  conference  report  and 
and  in  the  conference  bill?  Of  course, 
the  corn  farmer  of  Iowa,  most  of  them, 
also  raise  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  sor¬ 
ghums.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  conference  report  will 
greatly  benefit  the  oats,  the  barley,  and 
the  sorghum  farmers? 

Mr.  HOPE.  They  will.  They  will  not 
only  increase  the  price  support  level  but 
they  will  bring  about  a  reduction  which 
we  must  have  in  all  our  feed  grains  if  we 
are  going  to  strike  a  balance. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
preceding  speaker  why  I  have  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  telegrams  from  bakers  who  are 
alarmed  about  the  two-price  wheat  sys¬ 
tem  because  they  say  it  is  going  to  raise 
the  price  of  bread. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my 
speech  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  last 
February  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  showing  that  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  yielded  a  net  loss,  did  at  that 
time,  of  $5,077,000,000  and  that  the 
losses  in  1954  were  three  times  the  losses 
in  1953. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of 
Representatives,  February  17,  1955,  as 
follows : 

The  aggregate  realized  cost  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  period  from  1932  through  1954 
was  $8,469.2  million,  of  which  $962.5  million 
represents  costs  realized  in  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1954.  The  costs  in  1954 
were  almost  3  times  those  realized  during 
the  fiscal  year  1953. 

Of  the  $8,469.2  million  realized  costs  of 
these  programs,  $5,077.1  million  is  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  basic  commodities,  as  follows: 

Millions 

Corn.. — - - ------ - $1,228.2 

Cotton -  1,581.4 

Peanuts _  163.  o 

Rice -  35.3 

Tobacco _  97.  0 

Wheat _  1,  972.  2 


Total _  5,  077.  1 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  $500  million 
figure  just  quoted  as  losses  on  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program.  If  we  add  to  the  $8,469,200,- 
000  losses  just  quoted  $4,238,900,000  repre¬ 
senting  a  Government  procurement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  we  arrive  at  the  total  of  $12,708,100,- 
000,  which  is  very  near  the  $13  billion  which 
I  quoted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]  to  recom¬ 
mit  with  instructions  to  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12. 
My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  report  repeats  and  aug¬ 
ments  the  fatal  mistakes  of  the  program 
in  effect  until  1954,  which  accounts  for 
our  present  agricultural  distress. 

Second.  It  not  only  repeats  but  in¬ 
creases  the  incentive  to  further  produc¬ 
tion  and  as  a  result  means  continued 
over-production  and  continued  declines 
in  farm  income  as  excess  production 
piles  up  in  Government  warehouses. 

Third.  It  invites  and  hastens  the 
tragic  day  of  reckoning  by  offering  a  re¬ 
newed  and  even  stronger  effort  to  com¬ 
pletely  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  thereby  sacrifice  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  of  our  farmers  for  temporary 
expediency. 

Fourth.  It  renders  almost  inoperative 
the  soil  bank,  which  is  the  major  if  not 
the  only  provision  in  the  report  designed 
to  go  to  the  heart  of  all  fanners’  prob¬ 
lems.  In  other  words,  the  provisions  of 
the  report  attempt  to  go  in  two  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time. 

Fifth.  It  discriminates  further  in  favor 
of  the  basic  commodities  which  produce 
only  25  to  26  percent  of  the  Nation’s  agri¬ 
cultural  income,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  producers  of  many  of  the  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  are  far  worse  off 
than  the  producers  of  the  basics.  There 
is  only  one  exception  here,  and  that  is 
the  dairy  industry.  It,  in  my  opinion, 
justifies  the  recommendation  provided  in 
the  report  because  surpluses  of  butter 
and  dry  milk  have  been  consumed  and 
supply  and  demand  appear  to  be  in  bal¬ 
ance,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  and 
possibly  will  continue  to  be  so  if  the  soil 
bank  becomes  operative  and  the  supply 
of  feed  grains  is  materially  reduced. 

Let  us  consider  first  my  last  proposi¬ 
tion;  namely,  that  the  report  discrimi¬ 
nates  further  in  favor  of  the  basic  com¬ 
modities,  and  that  this  discrimination 
plus  the  competitive  effects  of  diverted 
acres  from  the  basic  commodities  threat¬ 
en  with  ruin  the  producers  of  many  of 
the  other  agricultural  commodities. 

Now,  the  so-called  basics  which  are 
accorded  this  preferential  treatment  are 
really  not  the  basics  because: 
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First.  They  do  not  provide  farmers 
with  the  bulk  of  their  income. 

Second.  They  are  no  more  fundamen¬ 
tal,  and  probably  not  as  fundamental  to 
the  maintenance  of  good  diets  and  health 
as  the  nonbasics. 

Third.  They  are  not  the  agricultural 
commodities  for  which  the  consuming 
public  is  expressing  the  greatest  demand 
at  the  meat  counter,  the  local  dairy,  or 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  market. 

As  proof  of  my  charge  of  rank  favorit¬ 
ism  shown  the  basic  commodities,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  contrasts  between 
the  percentage  of  parity  received  by  the 
basic  commodities  and  the  average  re¬ 
ceived  by  other  commodities,  as  reported 
by  the  USDA  under  date  of  March  15, 
1956,  as  follows: 

First.  Upland  cotton  receives  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Second.  Wheat  82  percent  of  parity. 

Third.  Rice  82  percent  of  parity. 

Fourth.  Peanuts  90  percent  of  parity. 

Now,  compare  these  with  the  parity 
prices  producers  receive  for  the  non¬ 
basics  : 

First.  Beef  cattle  and  calves,  which 
alone  provide  farmers  with  considerably 
more  income  than  all  of  the  basics,  com¬ 
bined  average  68  percent  of  parity  for 
beef  and  71  percent  of  parity  for  calves. 

Second.  Chickens  are  at  77  percent  of 
parity: 

Third.  Hogs  are  at  58  percent  of  par¬ 
ity; 

Fourth.  Lambs  are  at  77  percent  of 
parity ; 

Fifth.  Sheep  are  at  64  percent  of  par¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  104  of  the  report 
also  eliminates  the  new  parity  formula 
for  determining  the  price  support  level 
on  basic  commodities.  It  would  permit 
the  use  of  either  old  or  new  parity 
whichever  would  give  the  highest  level. 

This  action  once  again  means  added 
preferential  treatment  for  the  producers 
of  basic  commodities,  commodities  which 
provide  farmers  with  only  25  or  26  per¬ 
cent  of  total  net  income.  Yet,  we  pro¬ 
duce  over  130  different  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  this  country.  For  example, 
based  on  January  15,  1956  figures: 

First.  Wheat  would  be  supported  at 
103  percent  of  the  existing  new  parity. 

Second.  Com  would  be  supported  at 
100  percent  of  new  parity. 

Third.  Cotton  would  be  supported  at 
91  percent  of  new  parity. 

In  the  second  place,  the  report  not 
only  increases  the  favoritism  already 
shown  the  basic  commodities,  but  worst 
of  all  the  recommendation  of  90  percent 
of  parity  upon  the  basics  will  render  in¬ 
effective  the  only  part  of  this  bill  which 
offers  any  prospect  of  help  to  livestock 
producers.  This  is  "the  soil  bank,  in 
particular  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  producers 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  com  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  put  acreage  allotment  land  in 
the  acreage  reserve  when  they  can  get 
price  support  on  the  quantity  they  pro¬ 
duce  at  90  percent  of  parity  but  only,  as 
the  conference  report  points  out,  “ap¬ 
proximately  50  percent  of  the  price  sup¬ 
port  for  that  quantity  of  the  commodi¬ 
ty  which  would  normally  be  produced  on 
the  land  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve” — 


page  37.  Let  me  explain  by  pointing  out 
the  choice  of  alternative  which  Utah 
wheat  producers  would  face. 

Even  if  the  dual  parity  feature  of  this 
conference  report  does  not  remain  in  the 
bill,  the  support  level  on  wheat  at  old 
parity  would  be  $2.14  per  bushel.  With 
an  average  yield  of  16  bushels  per  acre 
a  farmer  could  receive  $34.24  per  acre. 
If  it  cost  him  80  cents  per  bushel  to  raise 
that  16  bushels,  his  total  cost  per  acre 
would  be  $12.80.  So  his  net  return  for 
his  wheat  on  this  acre  would  be  $21.54. 

Now,  if  his  rate  of  payment  for  plac¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  wheat  allotment  land  in 
the  acreage  reserve  were  one-half  that 
of  the  support  level — $1.07  per  bushel, 
and  his  average  yield  were  16  bushels, 
his  payment  for  placing  an  acre  in  the 
reserve  would  be  $17.12.  This  would  be 
$5.42  less  for  putting  an  acre  of  land 
in  the  acreage  reserve  than  he  could  get 
under  price  support  at  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  Now  it  is  true  that  even  if  the  farm¬ 
er  placed  an  acre  of  land  in  the  acreage 
reserve  certain  fixed  costs  would  still 
have  to  be  met.  I  have  not  shown  that 
calculation  here,  since  I  do  not  know 
what  portion  of  that  80  cents  per  bushel 
cost  figure  represents  fixed  costs.  But 
as  long  as  this  factor  is  held  constant, 
which  is  the  case,  in  my  example  com¬ 
paring  the  incentives  a  farmer  has  to 
put  an  acre  of  land  in  the  reserve  at  76 
percent  of  parity  with  that  at  90  percent 
of  parity  the  comparision  is  valid. 

With  price  support  76  percent  of  parity 
or  $1.81  per  bushel,  as  it  will  be  for  1956, 
and  assuming  an  average  yield  of  16 
bushels  to  the  acre,  a  farmer  could  get 
$28.96  per  acre.  His  cost  per  acre  at 
80  cents  per  bushel  would  be  $12.80  and 
his  net  return  would  be  $16.16.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  were  given  an  incentive 
of  one-half  the  support  level  to  put  the 
same  acre  in  the  acreage  reserve  he 
would  receive  $14.48.  So  that  although 
it  would  appear  at  first  glance  to  pay  a 
farmer  to  put  his  wheat  under  price  sup¬ 
port,  and  his  per-acr.e  return  would  be 
$1.68  more,  it  might  not  in  fact  actually 
pay  him  to  do  so,  when  it  is  realized  that 
he  still  would  have  some  fixed  costs  even 
on  land  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  because  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  total  costs  per  acre  and 
total  returns  per  acre  is  narrower  at 
lower  support  levels  than  at  higher 
levels — 90  percent  for  example,  that 
farmers  will  not  put  land  in  the  reserve 
at  higher  levels  when  they  will  be  more 
inclined  to  do  so  at  lower  levels.  I  do 
believe  that  the  incentive  level,  however, 
will  need  to  be  at  least  60  and  maybe 
even  65  percent  of  the  support  level  in 
order  to  induce  enough  participation  to 
get  12  to  15  million  acres  of  wheat  out  of 
production.  Furthermore,  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  Secretary  raise  this  in¬ 
centive  to  60  or  65  percent. 

Part  of  my  opposition  to  both  the  90 
percent  rigid  support  level  and  dual  par¬ 
ity  is  that  they  will  operate  to  prevent 
participation  in  the  acreage  reserve — ■ 
the  only  hope  we  have  of  balancing  sup¬ 
ply  with  the  demand  for  basic  products 
and  of  getting  production  of  diverted 
acres  out  of  feed  grains. 

Furthermore,  the  committee’s  state¬ 
ment  on  page  35  is  tantamount  to  an 
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admission  that  13  years  of  mandatory, 
rigid,  price  supports  have  created  “a 
crisis  in  farm  income  that  may  become  a 
catastrophe  unless  strong  action  is  taken 
to  bolster  farm  income.”  Yet  these 
same  people  would  not  only  feed  the 
farmer  the  same  medicine  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  20-percent  loss  of  income  this 
year  due  to  price  depressing  surpluses 
but  also  would  add  to  his  dosage.  At  the 
same  time  they  blame  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  for  the  farmer’s  sickness  and 
for  failure  to  operate  a  law  that  leaders 
of  the  agriculture  committees  have  made 
inoperable  and  attempt  to  make  still 
more  inoperable. 

The  time  has  come  when,  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
best  interests  of  all  American  farmers,  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
must  stop  a  distinguished  minority  of  its 
Members,  who  dominate  the  agricultural 
committees  and  thereby  the  conference 
committees,  from  enacting  special-inter¬ 
est  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  a  few  select  commodities,  un¬ 
der  the  guise  that  it  is  good  for  the 
entire  country. 

For  314  years,  this  small  minority  of 
powerful  defenders  of  90  percent  price 
support  on  6  so-called  basic  commod¬ 
ities  which  provide  American  farmers  as 
a  whole  with  only  25  or  26  percent  of 
their  total  net  income,  has  prevented 
the  adoption  of  a  sound  price  support 
program. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  the 
badgering  and  abuse  which  committee 
leaders  have  heaped  upon  the  heads  of 
our  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  of  both 
political  pursuasions  merely  because 
these  leaders  have  the  whip  hand. 
Neither  do  I  want  to  lead  a  crusade  to 
bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  people  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  because  they  try  in  all  sincerity  to 
make  operable  an  unworkable  law  which 
they  have  forced  them  to  administer. 
I  do  not  want  future  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  the  farmers  who  produce  the 
75  percent  of  our  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities,  our  taxpayers  and  all  consumers 
whom  ratification  of  this  conference  re¬ 
port  would  injure,  to  suffer  from  my 
transgressions. 

That  is  why  I  plead  with  you,  my  col¬ 
leagues,  to  support  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit,  to  be  guided  by  principle  rather 
than  expediency  and  clean  this  bill  up 
and  to  make  it  workable.  If  we  think  as 
much  of  all  of  the  farmers  as  we  say  we 
do  we’ll  get  them  a  good  bill  and  do  it 
now.  It  is  within  our  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
LMr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohioi 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  committee  of 
conference  report  authorizes  a  farmer 
to  grow  as  much  grain,  particularly 
wheat,  as  he  chooses  to  grow  so  long  as 
he  uses  it  on  his  own  farm. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Without  any 
equivocation  or  without  any  conditions, 
he  may  grow  as  much  as  he  wants? 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  I  understand  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  for  giving 
me  these  5  short  minutes.  That  is  the 
best  he  could  do,  I  know.  I  wish  I  had 
an  hour,  because,  coming  from  a  great 
agricultural  district,  I  have  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  farmers’  problems  and 
of  what  is  proposed  in  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  belief  the  average  Member  who 
represents  an  agricultural  district  is 
trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the  farm 
problem.  We  differ,  however,  as  to  what 
the  solution  really  is.  I  believe  there 
is  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Member  representing  an  agricultural 
district  to  reach  a  decision  whereby  we 
may  have  a  constructive  bill  which  will 
benefit  the  farmer.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  will  not  be  accomplished  if  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  years  I  have  been 
in  Congress  I  do  not  know  a  single 
measure  that  has  disturbed  me  as  much 
as  this  particular  proposal  before  us.  I 
am  not  speaking  politically  or  in  a  parti¬ 
san  manner.  I  am  talking  solely  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.  As  I  mentioned 
on  this  floor  before,  I  am  not  intelligent 
enough  to  vote  for  a  Republican  farmer 
on  one  side  of  the  road  as  against  a 
Democratic  farmer  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  or  vice  versa.  It  just  cannot  be 
done.  Either  I  vote  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  or  I  vote  against 
the  best  interests  of  agriculture  as  a 
whole,  and  what  I  am  attempting  to  do 
is  to  vote  in  the  best  interests  of  all  agri¬ 
culture.  Accoi’dingly  I  think  this  con¬ 
ference  report  should  be  sent  back  to 
the  committee  for  further  consideration. 

The  conference  report  now  before  us 
is  completely  self-contradictory  and  con¬ 
tains  much  that  could  hurt  farmers  far 
more  than  it  could  help  them.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  President  could  sign 
this  bill  if  it  were  passed,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  will. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  bad  features 
of  the  bill  should  be  deleted  so  that  other 
sound  and  constructive  provisions  can 
bring  help  to  farmers  this  year. 

I  came  from  the  so-called  Corn  Belt. 
Let  me  speak  about  it  specifically.  The 
Corn  Belt  has  inherited  surplus  prob¬ 
lems  that  originated  in  wheat  and  cotton. 
Over  17  million  acres  diverted  out  of 
these  crops  have  gone  into  oats,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums.  As  a  result,  the 
1954  and  1955  production  of  these  feed 
grains  increased  more  than  800  million 
bushels.  And  what  did  they  supplant? 
Eight  hundred  million  bushels  of  corn, 
thus  leading  to  a  buildup  of  corn  carry¬ 
over  and- disastrously  low  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  corn  in  the  commercial  corn 
area. 

Existing  legislation  prescribes  how 
corn  acreage  allotments  must  be  figured. 
Under  these  requirements  an  allotment 
of  43  million  acres  has  already  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  1956 — down  22  percent  from 
the  planted  acreage  and  15  percent  from 
the  allotted  acreage  of  last  year.  The 
Corn  Belt  cannot  live  with  such  severe 
restrictions,  nor  can  our  agricultural 
heartland  any  longer  bear  the  brunt  of 
surplus  accumulations  and  acreage  re¬ 
strictions  on  wheat  and  cotton. 


If  we  do  not  pass  workable  and  sound 
legislation  the  situation  in  the  Corn  Belt 
becomes  worse.  That  I  firmly  believe. 
Existing  law  prescribes  how  corn  allot¬ 
ments  shall  be  figured.  Acreage  allot¬ 
ments  in  subsequent  years  will  be  forced 
lower  than  the  43  million  acres  an¬ 
nounced  for  this  year,  other  feed  grains 
will  be  taking  the  market  and  corn  stocks 
will  be  further  accumulated.  Put  that 
down  in  your  book  and  remember  it. 

Remember  always  that  corn  has  no 
minimum  allotment  as  do  wheat  and 
cotton.  I  repeat,  corn  has  no  minimum 
allotment  as  do  wheat  and  cotton.  This 
year  many  farmers  will  be  forced  to 
plant  more  than  their  acreage  allotments 
which  means  corn  prices  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  depressed. 

If  we  can  improve  this  bill  as  proposed 
in  the  recommittal  motion,  the  Corn 
Belt  could  be  relieved  this  year  of  re¬ 
strictions  that  now  have  become  prac¬ 
tically  intolerable.  Simple  justice  de¬ 
mands  relief  from  the  surplus  problems 
of  others  dumped  upon  the  Corn  Belt. 
We  must  write  a  bill  the  President  can 
sign  or  we  automatically  force  on  our 
corn  farmers  a  corn  allotment  too  small 
for  them  to  live  with. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  provision 
in  the  bill  for  mandatory  price  support 
on  feed  grain  will  be  noncompliance — - 
the  same  problem  we  have  had  on  corn. 

The  way  the  program  provided  in  this 
bill  now  before  us  is  set  up,  feed  grain 
acreage  would  have  to  be  reduced  sharply 
below  1955  levels  in  order  for  a  farmer  to 
participate.  In  North  Dakota  the  cut 
would  be  27  percent,  in  Iowa,  14  percent; 
in  Washington.  40  percent;  in  Texas,  26 
percent;  in  Ohio,  22  percent;  in  New 
York,  17  percent,  and  so  on.  Nation¬ 
wide  the  cut  would  be  20  percent.  With 
cuts  as  sharp  as  this  many  farmers 
would  choose  to  stay  out  of  the  program. 

The  result  will  be  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  farmers  would  come  into 
the  program  and  turn  their  crop  over  to 
the  Government.  Others  would  stay  out, 
and  increase  production. 

Our  1955  experience  with  low  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  corn  program  and  low 
prices  will  be  duplicated  here  for  the 
other  feed  grains.  Note,  that  except  for 
1956,  these  feed  grain  producers  who  do 
not  cut  their  acreage  sharply  will  not  be 
eligible  for  any  supports.  This  will  hurt 
not  help  the  corn  producer. 

In  the  Midwest,  in  order  to  become  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  higher  support  rate,  farm¬ 
ers,  once  they  find  out  their  farm  base — 
this  cannot  be  done  in  less  than  a 
month — will  have  to  plow  under  sub¬ 
stantial  acreages.  The  oats  will  have  al¬ 
ready  been  planted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  urge  that  this 
conference  report  be  recommitted  for 
further  consideration.  We  do  not  have 
before  us  a  farm  bill,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  in  that  it  does  not  solve  the 
farmer’s  problem — it  only  complicates  it 
and  creates  new'  problems.  In  my  view 
this  is  not  a  farm  bill  but  a  mere  pre¬ 
tense.  I  would  say  that  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  is  more  of  a  political  measure 
than  anything  else. 

I  have  been  in  rather  intimate  touch 
with  all  that  has  transpired  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  this  legis¬ 
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lation.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conferences  at  the  White  House 
on  the  subject  and  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions. 

While  the  President  has  not  said  cate¬ 
gorically  that  he  would  veto  this  bill  if, 
in  its  present  form,  it  comes  to  him  for 
approval,  I  am  confident  that  he  will. 
I  am  also  confident  that  he  will  make 
certain  that  the  farmers  know  why  and 
that  he  will  insist  upon  another  measure. 

For  one,  I  shall  urge  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  he  explain  to  the  people  of  this 
great  country  why  this  measure  is  un¬ 
acceptable  and  why  this  Congress  should 
remain  in  session,  however  long,  until  it 
deals  realistically,  objectively,  construc¬ 
tively,  and  economically,  rather  than  po¬ 
litically  as  here  proposed  in  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us,  with  the  grave  farm  problem  we 
have  before  us. 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  include  as  part  of  his  re¬ 
marks  a  letter  from  the  Illinois  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association  and  a  telegram  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.) 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

Illinois  Agricultural  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  10,  1956. 

In  re  H.  R.  19.. 

Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arf.nds, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Arends:  The  conference  com¬ 
mittee  recommendations  upon  H.  R.  12,  in 
our  opinion,  provide  very  well  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  cotton  and  wheat  producers  but  again 
pass  a  major  portion  of  the  burden  for  ad¬ 
justments  in  production  to  the  Corn  Belt. 
This  Is  done,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
farm  income  in  the  Corn  Belt  already  has 
fallen  much  lower,  proportionately,  than 
farm  income  in  these  other  areas. 

The  committee  would  retain  the  2-  or  3- 
price  plan  for  wheat.  Wheatgrowers  would 
be  assured  100  percent  of  parity  for  wheat 
produced  for  the  domestic  market.  The 
remainder  of  their  wheat,  which  is  not  ex¬ 
ported,  could  be  dumped  on  the  domestic 
market  as  feed  in  competition  with  corn  and 
other  feed  grains,  which  are  already  in  sur¬ 
plus  supply.  A  large  portion  of  the  existing 
surplus  of  more  than  1  billion  bushels  of 
wheat,  plus  an  estimated  one-half  of  the 
future  wheat  production  in  the  United 
States,  might  be  sold  as  feed. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  preferential 
treatment  of  wheat  and  cotton  growers,  the 
law  now  provides  a  minimum  of  55  million 
acres  for  wheat  and  H.  R.  12,  in  effect,  would 
provide  a  minimum  acreage  of  about  17.4 
million  acres  for  cotton.  Although  the  wheat 
area  has  diverted  approximately  21  million 
acres  out  of  wheat  into  soybeans  and  feed 
grains,  and  the  cotton  area  has  diverted  ap¬ 
proximately  8  million  acres  out  of  cotton 
into  soybeans  and  feed  grains,  the  committee 
struck  from  the  bill  the  requirement  that 
beginning  with  1957  crops,  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  price  supports,  producers  must 
place  a  percentage  of  their  acreage  in  the 
soil  bank.  The  committee  retained  the  pro¬ 
vision  fixing  a  51  million  acre  base  for  corn 
but  with  a  requirement  that  in  order  to 
qualify  for  price  supports  the  corn  grower 
must  place  crop  land  acreage  equal  to  at 
least  16  percent  of  the  corn  base  in  the  soil 
bank.  The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
feels  that  the  growers  of  wheat  and  cotton 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  and 
that  the  provision  requiring  participation  in 
the  soil  bank,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price 
supports,  should  be  retained  in  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  feed  grains,  which  com¬ 
pete  with  corn,  the  bill  would  raise  the  sup¬ 
port  price.  The  increased  production  of 
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soybeans  and  feed  grains  has  largely  occurred 
in  the  cotton  and  wheat  areas.  This  would 
further  encourage  increased  production  of 
these  feed  grains.  The  bill  would  require 
the  small  grain  grower  to  place  an  acreage 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  small  grain  acre¬ 
age  in  the  soil  bank  in  order  to  receive  price 
supports.  Thus,  the  Illinois  farmer  would  be 
required  to  place  an  acreage  equal  to  15  per¬ 
cent  of  his  corn  base,  plus  an  acreage  equal 
to  15  percent  of  the  amount  usually  planted 
in  oats  and  other  grains,  in  the  soil  bank. 
However,  in  Illinois,  oats  for  1956  already 
have  been  sown. 

If  we  are  realistic,  we  know  that  it  is  too- 
late  for  the  bill  to  be  effective  in  Illinois 
this  year.  Small  grains  for  the  most  part 
already  have  been  sown.  After  the  bill  is 
passed,  at  best  it  will  be  3  or  4  weeks  before 
soil  bank  regulations  can  be  issued  and  in¬ 
formation  carried  down  through  the  State 
and  county  offices  to  the  farm  level.  By  that 
time,  corn  will  have  been  planted,  too. 

We  recognize  that  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference  committee  cannot  be 
familiar  with  Corn  Belt  problems.  If  the 
interests  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  Illinois  are  to 
be  protected,  this  will  have  to  be  done  on  the 
floor.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  can 
have  but  little  effect  this  year,  we  would 
urge  that  it  be  sent  back  to  the  conference 
committee  with  instructions  to  bring  back 
a  bill  that  is  fair  to  all  areas  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  instructions  to  include  provisions 
which  will  obtain  some  control  over  diverted 
acres  in  all  areas. 

Sincerely, 

Illinois  Agricultural  Association, 

Otto  Steffey,  President. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  10,  1956. 
Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

There  is  no  justification  for  Congress  to 
rush  through  ill-considered  farm  legislation. 
To  accept  the  conference  committee  report 
would  be  harmful  to  agriculture.  It  is  too 
late  for  the  soil  bank  to  be  effective  this 
year. 

Among  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill  are: 

(1)  Fixed  price  supports  for  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  for  1956  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

(2)  The  double  standard  for  computing 
parity  prices. 

(3)  Title  V,  price-support  program  for 
wheat  and  rice. 

(4)  Mandatory  support  of  noncommercial 
area  corn  and  the  mandatory  increase  in  the 
support  prices  from  70  percent  to  85  percent 
of  parity  for  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums. 

(5)  A  10  cent  per  hundredweight  increase 
in  the  1956  dairy  price-support  level  and  80 
to  90  percent  mandatory  support  for  dairy 
products  in  1957  and  thereafter. 

(6)  Lack  of  control  of  delivered  acres. 

These  provisions  nullify  other  parts  of  the 

bill  that  might  help  adjust  the  agricultural 
plant  to  effective  market  demand. 

The  policy  of  fixing  prices  for  certain  farm 
commodities  has  been  an  important  factor 
contributing  to  the  development  of  our  ex¬ 
cess  productive  capacity  and  the  present  un¬ 
satisfactory  farm-income  situation. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  soil  bank 
is  to  shrink  the  overexpanded  agricultural 
plant.  The  conference  committee  report 
would  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wasteful  and  price-depressing  sur¬ 
pluses. 

We  recommend  rejection  of  conference  re¬ 
port  and  enactment  of  Legislation  that  will 
actually  help  bring  supplies  in  line  with 
effective  market  demand. 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 
President,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 


(Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  legislation  is  unfair  to  both  the 
farmer  and  the  general  taxpayer.  It  is 
a  short  term  sop  rather  than  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  ills  besetting  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy.  It  is  a  political  pot¬ 
pourri  of  conflicting  proposals. 

Every  agricultural  expert  I  have  talked 
to  blames  the  present  drop  in  farm  in¬ 
come  on  price-depressing  surpluses. 
These  surpluses  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  rigid  price  support  program  that 
has  been  in  effect  in  recent  yeai’S.  This 
bill  we  are  asked  to  approve  continues 
and  in  some  cases  expands  the  rigid  price 
support  theory.  We  are  giving  the 
farmer  more  of  the  medicine  in  a  some¬ 
what  stronger  form  than  that  which  has 
made  him  ill. 

Let  us  take  the  dairy  industry  as  an 
example.  Two  years  ago.  Secretary 
Benson  lowered  the  price  supports  on 
dairy  products  as  he  was  required  to  do 
by  law.  A  hue  and  cry  went  up  that  by 
so  doing,  the  Secretary  was  going  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  dairy  farmers.  This  did  not 
happen.  Today,  the  dairy  industry  is 
in  better  shape  than  it  has  been  for  3 
years.  Milk  prices  are  better  than  they 
were  when  the  Secretary  lowered  the 
support  prices.  And — miraculous  to 
say — the  Government  does  not  own  1 
pound  of  surplus  butter.  Yet  this  bill 
would  junk  that  program.  The  dairy 
farmer  would  be  returned  to  the  strait- 
jacket  of  high  price  supports.  Surpluses 
would  again  begin  to  pile  up  as  would 
the  resentment  of  the  city  taxpayer. 

The  sensible  feature  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion — the  soil  bank — comes  too  late  to 
benefit  many  of  our  farmers.  And  the 
purpose  of  the  soil  bank — to  cut  produc¬ 
tion  without  penalizing  the  farmer — has 
been  nullified  by  other  sections  of  the  bill 
which  encourage  more  production. 

The  farmers  need  and  are  entitled  to 
have  sound  legislation  that  will  solve 
their  problem  on  a  long-term  basis. 
They  must  not  be  at  the  whim  of  each 
succeeding  Congress.  Provisions  of  this 
bill  setting  high  support  prices  on  do¬ 
mestic  feed  grains  benefit  temporarily 
one  type  of  farmer.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  livestock  grower  and  poultry 
producer  who  must  buy  these  feeds  is 
penalized  by  having  to  compete  with  the 
Government  for  their  purchase. 

The  continuation  of  the  Government 
surplus  purchase  program  is  unfair  to 
the  farmers  because  it  subjects  them  to 
criticism  from  city  taxpayers  that  they 
do  not  deserve.  Given  the  help  proposed 
by  the  soil  bank  proposal  and  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve,  they  could  work  out 
their  own  solution.  But  with  this  legis¬ 
lation,  they  will  be  again  plunged  into 
a  program  which  has  brought  them  to 
grief. 

One  of  the  few  good  features  of  the 
legislation  as  it  was  approved  by  the 
other  body  was  deleted  in  conference. 
I  am  referring  to  the  ceiling  limits  on 
the  amount  of  Government  purchases 
any  single  farm  could  receive.  We  are 
asked  to  approve  this  legislation  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  family  farmer,  yet  the  lion’s  share 


of  the  funds  will  go  to  large  corporate 
farms  that  do  not  need  any  Government 
help.  Certainly  a  $100,000  gross  limit 
on  the  amount  of  Government  commod¬ 
ity  purchases  any  one  farmer  could 
receive  would  be  sufficiently  high  to  in¬ 
clude  the  type  of  farmer  we  are  trying  to 
help.  But  this  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  bill.  I  can't  vote  for  any  legislation 
that  permits  the  Government  to  turn 
over  up  to  $1  million  to  one  corporate 
farm  from  taxes  collected  from  our 
working  people  at  a  basic  rate  of  22  per¬ 
cent  of  their  income. 

Let  us  draft  good,  sound  farm  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  have  confidence  that  this  is  the 
type  of  legislation  our  farmers  want. 
They  are  tired  of  being  a  political  prize 
auctioned  off  each  election  year  by  each 
succeeding  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick!. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  make  a  few  feeble  remarks  in 
my  weak  way  about  this  situation.  One 
protest  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  right  to  threaten  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  with  a  veto 
by  the  President. 

We  have  three  distinct  divisions  of 
this  Government.  We  started  out  that 
way  and  I  hope  we  are  still  on  that 
course.  The  leader  of  the  minority  party 
comes  in  here  today  and  gives  us  to 
understand  that  if  this  bill  is  not  passed 
as  they  want  it  there  will  be  a  veto.1 

I  have  been  up  against  a  good  many 
scary  things  in  my  life  and  I  have  not 
run  yet.  That  veto  does  not  scare  me 
any,  because  I  do  not  think  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  anything  to  do  with  veto,  for, 
if  the  papers  can  be  relied  on,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  says  he  will  not  approve  this  bill, 
so  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  reach  the 
President. 

I  will  tell  you  the  situation  we  are  in 
in  North  Dakota.  We  do  not  raise  I 
bushel  of  surplus  wheat,  not  1  bushel, 
yet  everybody  that  comes  out  there  to 
talk  hollers  “Surplus,  surplus.”  If  they 
were  wakened  in  the  night  suddenly,  the 
first  utterance  they  would  make  would 
be  “Surplus,”  when  we  do  not  have  any. 
We  raise  hard  spring  wheat,  not  soft 
wheat,  and  there  never  has  been  and 
there  never  will  be  a  surplus  of  that  kind 
of  wheat. 

We  are  limited  to  a  half  section  of  41 
acres  to  plant.  Who  can  make  a  living 
for  a  family  on  41  acres,  no  matter  what 
the  yield  is? 

Then  this  bill  provides  for  something 
that  I  am  opposed  to,  but  the  general 
benefits  outweigh  the  damage.  They  are 
gong  to  have  a  soil  bank.  Where  are 
they  going  to  get  the  soil  bank?  They 
are  going  down  into  our  little  limited 
41  acres  and  take  it  out  of  that.  It  just 
makes  the  future  of  the  farmer  less  se¬ 
cure  by  taking  away  8  acres  of  the  41. 
How  many  acres  do  you  have  left? 
Thirty-three. 

I  wish  I  had  means  enough  and  my 
friends  had  means  enough  to  lire  this 
thing  through  and  let  you  chicken  feed¬ 
ers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  an¬ 
other  depression.  You  want  “soup  lines” 
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again.  They  appeal  to  you  but  common- 
sense  and  reason,  apparently,  do  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  August  H.  AndresenI. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  at  least  57  different 
varieties  of  opinion  on  farm  legislation. 
Major  farm  organizations  are  in  dis¬ 
agreement,  and  there  is  also  great  dis¬ 
agreement  among  Members  of  Congress. 
It  is  very  difficult  even  to  find  farmer 
neighbors  in  agreement  as  to  the  proper 
type  of  legislation  that  should  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress  to  solve  the  farm- 
surplus  problem.  I  respect  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  opinions  of  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  me. 

The  production  of  food  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  vital  to  every  person  whether  they 
live  in  the  cities  or  on  a  farm.  There¬ 
fore,  food  and  fiber  production  is  also 
vital  to  the  entire  economy  and  security 
of  our  country. 

During  my  service  in  Congress,  I  have 
always  taken  the  position  that  we  need  a 
strong  and  prosperous  agriculture.  The 
buying  power  of  American  farmers  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  men  and  women  engaged 
in  business,  industry,  and  labor  in  all  of 
our  communities.  Farmers  now  find 
themselves  in  a  price-squeeze  situation 
which  has  already  had  its  effect  upon 
those  engaged  in  business  and  profession 
in  our  respective  communities.  The 
farmer  is  a  good  buyer  when  His  income 
permits.  Therefore,  I  am  approaching 
the  farm  problem  in  the  philosophy  that 
we  must  have  a  strong  and  prosperous 
agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economy. 

I  was  a  minority  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  on  the  farm  bill. 
In  view  of  falling  farm  prices,  I  sincerely 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  farm  bill  enacted  during  the 
present  session.  A  conference  com¬ 
mittee  was  delegated  to  work  out  a  bill, 
and  naturally,  we  were  forced  to  com¬ 
promise  our  individual  positions  on  some 
issues  in  order  to  secure  an  agreement 
in  the  conference  report  which  is  being 
considered  today.  There  are  provisions 
in  the  conference  report  which  I  do  not 
like,  and  if  it  were  left  to  me  to  write  a 
farm  bill,  it  would  suit  ms  but  there 
might  be  many  others  in  disagreement. 
Other  members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  were  in  the  same  position,  and  we 
therefore  endeavored  to  compose  our 
differences  in  order  to  work  out  the  best 
kind  of  a  farm  bill  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  definitely  feel  that  all  farm  legisla¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  other  legislative  proposals, 
should  be  considered  on  a  nonpolitical 
basis.  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  such 
a  policy  in  considering  the  present  farm 
bill.  A  political  farm  bill  will  never 
be  of  much  value  to  American  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  I  hope  that  the  time  is  close 
at  hand  when  Congress  can  enact  legis¬ 
lation,  which  will  place  agriculture  on  an 
equality  basis  with  other  segments  of 
our  economy.  I  signed  the  conference 
report  in  the  spirit  which  I  have  indi¬ 
cated.  It  was  the  best  bill  that  we 
could  get  out  of  the  conference. 

One  impelling  reason  why  I  signed  the 
conference  report  was  because  it  con¬ 
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tained  a  major  portion  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  nine-point  proposal.  The 
keystone  to  the  President’s  program 
created  the  soil  bank  which  provides  for 
taking  tillable  acres  of  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  reduce  surplus  farm 
products  in  the  United  States.  I  am  for 
the  President’s  nine-point  program  as 
publicized  in  the  newspapers. 

We  have  been  working  on  the  farm 
surplus  problem  ever  since  I  came  to 
Congress.  This  was  when  we  brought 
up  the  first-passed  McNary-Haugen  bill. 
At  that  time,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  Mc¬ 
Nary-Haugen  bill  was  never  put  into 
operation  although  twice  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  dealt  with  the  removal  of  sur¬ 
plus  farm  products.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  are 
embodied  in  the  wheat  proposal  set  forth 
in  the  conference  report. 

I  feel  that  this  program  should  be  tried. 
We  have  tried  many  other  schemes  to  get 
rid  of  surplus  wheat  without  a  great  deal 
of  success.  Of  course,  the  wars  that  we 
have  been  engaged  in  during  the  past  40 
years  have  solved  our  surplus  food  prob¬ 
lem,  but  I  for  one,  do  not  want  another 
war  to  be  the  solution  of  this  important 
problem. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
detail  over  the  conference  report.  This 
report  is  available  to  all  of  the  Members 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  study  it.  How¬ 
ever,  let  me  reiterate  that  we  need  farm 
legislation  now  and  Congress  should  not 
adjourn  without  passing  on  this  vital 
issue.  I  hope  that  the  bill  presented  in 
the  conference  report  will  be  agreed  to. 

My  very  distinguished  and  good  friend, 
who  spoke  to  you  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  Clifford  Hope, 
is  now  serving  his  last  term  in  Congress. 
He  has  announced  his  retirement.  I 
have  served  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  nearly  30  years. 
While  we  have  had  some  differences  of 
opinion,  we  have  both  worked  for  what 
we  thought  would  be  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  American  agriculture.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  Mr.  Hope  is  leaving  Congress. 
He  has  performed  outstanding  service 
during  the  past  30  years  for  his  con¬ 
stituents  and  the  country  at  large.  He 
is,  and  has  been,  a  very  valuable  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — a  man 
of  integrity,  a  good  legislator  and  one 
who  has  had  the  respect  of  all  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope  the  best 
of  health,  happiness,  and  success  when 
he  leaves  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  respect  the  opinions  of  others.  Al¬ 
though  I  hope  that  all  people  will  agree 
with  me,  I  fully  recognize  that  I  some¬ 
times  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
other  able  Members  and  officials.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  condemn  or  criti¬ 
cize  those  who  have  different  opinions 
than  mine.  I  vote  my  convictions,  and 
that’s  the  way  it  should  be  with  all  per¬ 
sons  who  have  the  country’s  interest  at 
heart.  Although  there  are  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  conference  report  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  disagreement,  I 
nevertheless  feel  that  we  have  done  a 
fairly  good  job  in  reaching  an  agree¬ 


ment  and  in  bringing  this  conference  re¬ 
port  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Barden  I. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  a  few  minutes  I  cannot  discuss 
the  details  of  this  bill.  I  am  not  com¬ 
plaining,  for  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  under  which  we  are  operating, 
we  have  two  hours  for  debate  and  435 
Members.  It  certainly  is  not  a  perfect 
bill,  but  it  contains  many  provisions 
which  in  my  opinion  will  help  the  agri¬ 
cultural  people  of  this  country.  Some 
of  the  provisions  will  help  some  sections 
and  not  help  others;  however,  after  con¬ 
sidering  the  whole  bill,  I  think  it  should 
pass  and  expect  to  vote  for  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  feel  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  at 
this  time,  for  the  agricultural  problem 
is  one  that  involves  the  whole  Nation — • 
consumer  as  well  as  producer — and  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  for  435  Members  of 
Congress  from  every  section  to  come  up 
with  the  perfect  bill  that  would  satisfy 
everybody.  Any  farm  bill  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  the  result  of  compromise. 

Several  things  have  happened  during 
this  debate  that  are  rather  astounding 
to  me.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  [Mr.  Martin].  He  comes 
out  with  the  statement  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  provisions  of  the  President’s 
bill,  sent  down  here  in  January,  are  in 
this  bill.  Then  following  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Hope] — and  I  have  served  with 
him  for  over  20  years  during  which  time 
he  has  served  twice  as  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better  student  of  agri¬ 
culture  or  a  more  honorable  man  or  one 
who  thinks  more  seriously  than  does  he, 
yet  "the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Martin]  certainly  implied  that 
the  President  has  not  called  him  in  to 
counsel  on  whether  or  not  he  should 
veto  this  bill.  Others  in  this  House 
who  w'ould  not  know  a  potato  from  an 
acorn  say  definitely  that  the  President 
is  going  to  veto  the  bill.  I  simply  can¬ 
not  believe  the  President  will  veto  this 
bill  and  leave  agriculture  in  its  present 
plight.  I  want  to  say  this,  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  agriculture  in  this  country  is  fac¬ 
ing  a  very,  very  serious  situation.  We 
have  not  tried  to  stress  it  in  my  section 
of  the  country,  but  you  cannot  dress  it 
up  any  longer.  It  is  a  depression. 
When  hogs  are  selling  for  12  cents  a 
pound  and  other  farm  products  just  as 
low,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Arends],  who  opposes  this  bill,  need  not 
be  worrying  about  this  bill.  He  had 
better  be  worrying  about  some  hogs  w’ith 
an  appetite  for  his  Illinois  corn.  What 
does  it  mean  to  sell  hogs  at  12  cents  per 
pound  and  corn  at  $1.20  per  bushel,  less 
handling  charges?  Why  during  the  de¬ 
pression  hogs  were  bringing  6  cents  per 
pound  and  corn  80  cents;  but  they  w:ere 
dollars  worth  more  than  100  cents  to  the 
dollar  for  there  were  not  many  around. 
Now  with  dollars  worth  about  50  cents 
comparatively  speaking  the  farmer  is 
now  back  to  6-cent  hogs — 60-cent  corn, 
and  so  forth.  Remember  the  last  great 
depression  of  1931,  1932  and  1933  started 
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with  agriculture;  then  spread  to  the 
cities  and  all  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  there  was  no  buying  power.  In 
my  opinion  we  should  not  take  such 
chances,  agirculture  is  entirely  too  im-> 
portant  to  the  Nation’s  economy  for  us 
to  do  other  than  give  the  problem  our 
best.  If  we  cannot  get  everything  we 
want,  I  think  we  should  remember  that 
a  part  of  something  is  better  than  a 
whole  lot  of  nothing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  To  my  district,  my 
State  and  the  Nation  this  is  not  only  a 
serious  matter  but  very  important.  I 
know  it  has  been  regarded  as  serious  with 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  When 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Martin,  said  he  is  going  to  beat  the 
bushes  to  try  to  defeat  this  agricultural 
bill  with  his  motion  to  recommit,  I  am 
going  to  tell  him  that  he  had  better  find 
a  place  to  beat  rather  than  in  the  bushes, 
because  he  is  going  to  find  some  farmers 
there,  and  I  want  him  back  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  the  gentleman  try¬ 
ing  to  help  me  out? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  The  gentleman  is  in 
a  very  serious  situation. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  How  is  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  own  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor?  Is  that  in  jeopardy  in  any  way? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Oh,  listen,  any  man 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee  is  always  in  jeopardy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  BARDEN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
m^rks  ) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  tMr.  GathingsI. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  rice  provisions 
of  this  bill.  It  is  not  necessary  to  out¬ 
line  the  cotton  provisions.  The  most 
significant  cotton  changes  are  known  to 
the  membership  of  this  House.  I  do 
want  to  talk  for  a  moment  on  domestic 
parity  or  the  so-called  two-price  plan 
for  rice.  This  legislation  for  rice  is 
similar  to  the  provisions  for  wheat. 

The  cutback  in  rice  acreage  has  been 
drastic  over  the  affected  area  in  the 
seven  States  that  grow  rice.  In  1954 
there  were  2,609,908  acres  planted. 
Under  this  bill  the  acreage  allotment 
would  be  1,652,596  acres  for  1956  and  also 
for  1957  which  is  about  a  one-third  cut 
in  the  short  period  of  2  years. 

I  think  this  House  and  this  Congress 
acted  wisely  in  keeping  the  cutback 
down  to  15  percent  for  1956.  If  that 
provision  had  not  been  passed  the  acre¬ 
age  would  have  been  cut  gome  two-thirds 
in  the  current  year. 

Now  as  to  the  export  picture.  Sales 
to  Pakistan  have  totaled  3,620,000  hun¬ 
dredweight,  and  to  Indonesia  5,510,000 
hundredweight,  a  total  of  9,130,000 
hundredweight  which  were  recently  con¬ 
summated.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  pushing 
those  deals  through  although  it  was  not 
an  easy  task.  It  is  a  most  valuable  serv¬ 


ice  to  the  economy  of  those  States  that 
grow  rice. 

The  volume  of  rice  grown  in  America 
amounts  to  only  1  Vz  percent  of  the  total 
production  of  rice  throughout  the  globe. 

As  we  move  along  I  could  explain  to 
you  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  two- 
price  system  for  rice  that  are  in  this 
bill.  The  Secretary  would  proclaim  the 
primary  market  quota  which  would 
amount  to  the  consumption  in  America 
and  possessions  plus  that  in  Cuba.  The 
apportionment  to  the  States  would  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  to  the 
acre.  In  1956  the  average  yield  for  1955 
would  be  used  and  in  1957  the  1956  aver¬ 
age  an  acre  would  be  the  basis.  Then 
the  Secretary  would  apportion  to  the 
farms  using  normal  yield  on  the  farm 
under  a  formula  that  has  been  set  up 
in  this  conference  report. 

The  support  would  be  90  percent  of 
parity  for  the  domestic  consumption  plus 
the-  Cuban  sales,  and  not  to  fall  below 
55  percent  of  parity  on  export  sales  in 
1956.  This  is  a  2-year  program.  For 
1957  the  export  could  not  fall  below  50 
percent  of  parity,  and  the  producer 
would  obtain  90  percent  of  parity  for  rice 
that  would  be  sold  in  this  country  and 
Cuba. 

Certificates  would  be  issued  to  cooper¬ 
ators  for  each  producer’s  share  of  the 
primary  marketing  quota.  The  value  of 
the  certificates  would  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  90  percent  of  parity 
and  the  level  of  price  support  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  determined 
for  the  particular  year,  multiplied  by 
the  quantity  of  rice  included  in  the  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  actual  value  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  would  amount  to  about  $1.83  per 
hundredweight.  These  certificates  would 
be  negotiable  and  the  farmer  could  cash 
them  in  prior  to  the  time  that  his  rice 
would  be  delivered  to  the  mill. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  or  two-price  system  on  rice, 
the  farmer  would  average  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  78  to  83  percent  of  parity  on  the 
total  production  on  his  farm.  The  do¬ 
mestic  consumption,  plus  the  Territories 
and  Cuba,  would  amount  to  about  60 
percent  of  the  total  rice  production.  On 
this  60  percent,  the  farmer  would  realize 
90  percent  of  parity. 

The  bill  provides  for  inventory  adust- 
ment  payments  to  be  made  to  those  in¬ 
dividuals  or  firms  who  hold  rice  in  their 
possession  on  July  31,  195$.  These  pay¬ 
ments  are  provided  so  that  such  person 
or  firm  would  not  suffer  a  loss  by  virtue 
of  purchasing  the  rice  during  the  crop 
year  of  1955  at  a  higher  price  than  would 
be  provided  under  the  two-price  or  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  amends  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954  by  provided  a  set-aside  for  rice. 
Sixty  days  after  the  new  marketing  year 
would  start,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  would  be  authorized,  under  the 
rice  set-aside  provisions  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  transfer  to  the  set-aside  not  to 
exceed  20  million  hundredweight  of  rice. 

This  two-price  system  or  domestic  par¬ 
ity  for  rice  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
States  of  California,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Missouri.  The  ricegrowers  in  these 
States  cannot  operate  their  farms  and 
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continue  in  business  under  the  drastic 
cuts  that  are  contained  in  the  present 
law.  A  plan  to  move  rice  consistently 
into  export  channels  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  industry.  It  is  felt 
that  to  fix  the  minimum  support  level 
at  55  percent  of  parity  for  1956  and  the 
figure  of  not  lower  than  50  percent  of 
parity  on  such  export  sales  in  1957  should 
encourage  the  movement  of  greater 
quantities  into  the  channels  of  trade. 
These  figures  of  55  and  50  percent  of 
parity  do  not  mean  that  the  export  price 
would  drop  to  such  a  figure;  they  mean 
that  the  price  could  not  go  lower  than 
55  percent  in  1956  and  50  percent  in  1957. 

As  the  fledgling  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  House,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  such  out¬ 
standing  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  worked  for  the  cause  of  American 
agriculture  so  ably  and  well  for  many 
years. 

The  conference  worked  long  hours  to 
bring  this  report  to  the  House  today. 
The  farmer  needs  the  relief  contained  in 
this  legislation.  Anxiously  does  he  await 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  this  proposal 
in  both  bodies  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
whatever  action  that  may  be  taken  by 
the  Chief  Executive.  I  trust  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  be  voted  down 
and  the  conference  report  approved. 

(Mr.  GATHINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
moment  ago  someone  displayed  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  telegrams  on  the  left  side  of  the 
aisle  saying  that  there  was  great  support 
for  this  bill.  Here  are  petitions  that  I 
received  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  not 
one  is  from  my  district  or  from  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  I  have  never  seen 
such  interest  in  any  measure  in  my  life 
as  the  farmers  from  Minnesota  and  all 
over  this  country  have  displayed  and 
shown  in  sending  these  enormous  lists 
of  names  here  to  me.  Here  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  throughout  this  country 
urging  the  Members  of  this  House  to  pass 
this  bill.  I  only  desire  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  enormous  number  of  peti¬ 
tions  During  my  entire  service  in  Con¬ 
gress,  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
this.  It  will,  of  course,  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  these  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
communications.  I  only  hope  that  those 
who  signed  these  petitions  will  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  acknowledge  this 
grand  expression  of  their  views  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  conference  committee  in  trying  to 
work  out  a  workable  bill. 

I  think  this  proves  that  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  perhaps  better  understood  than 
some  of  us  in  Congress  believe. 

The  time  will  come  in  a  few  moments 
when  the  roll  will  be  called  and  the  vote 
taken.  The  farmers  will  then  be  able  to 
count  their  true  friends  1  by  1  and  they 
will  know  just  what  has  happened  here 
in  this  chamber  today. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  AnfusoL 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
commence  with  the  established  fact  that 
price  supports  for  our  farmers  are  a 
definite  guaranty  that  they  will  receive 
a  fair  return  from  their  labor  on  the 
farm.  It  is  my  view  that  the  90  percent 
of  parity  price  support  to  the  farmer  is 
proportionately  10  percent  less  than 
what  the  laborer  or  the  factory  worker 
in  the  city  would  expect  from  industry. 
It  is  also  10  percent  less  than  what  any 
individual  or  corporation  would  expect 
in  return  for  an  investment  in  a  business 
enterprise. 

In  short,  all  that  price  supports  aim  to 
do  is  to  guarantee  a  minimum  return 
for  the  farmers  to  an  even  lesser  degree 
than  is  guaranteed  to  Americans  in 
other  industries. 

The  argument  that  such  protection 
to  the  farmers  constitutes  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumers  is 
spurious.  Even  if  it  were  true,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  average  American  con¬ 
sumer  would  not  like  to  see  any  farmer 
lose  his  farm  or  quit  producing  food 
commodities  because  of  insufficient  in¬ 
come,  just  so  that  he— the  consumer — 
can  save  a  few  pennies  during  the  year. 
And  that  is  all  it  amounts  to,  when  we 
analyze  it  properly.  Actually,  however, 
it  is  not  true  that  price  supports  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  living. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  once  again, 
just  as  I  have  done  many  times  in  the 
past.  A  loaf  of  bread  sells  for  around 
16  to  18  cents,  but  of  this  amount  the 
farmer  gets  only  about  2*4  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  that  loaf.  The  percentage  is 
so  small  that  the  price  of  wheat  would 
have  to  be  reduced  by  about  80  cents  a 
bushel  before  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
a  1-cent  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  cotton  shirt 
which  retails  in  the  store  for  $3.95.  The 
cotton  which  goes  into  that  shirt  is 
worth  less  than  24  cents,  and  that  is 
what  the  farmer  gets  for  it.  If  you  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  cotton,  you  can  readily 
see  how  little  it  would  affect  the  price 
of  the  shirt  in  the  store. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  believe  we 
are  missing  the  boat  on  this  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  While  playing  politics  and  maneu¬ 
vering  for  a  favorable  position,  we  are 
simultaneously  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
tremendous  opportunity  which  we  have 
to  eradicate  hunger  in  the  world  and  the 
great  potential  that  food  surpluses  have 
in  winning  friends  for  our  side  in  the 
struggle  against  communism.  The  sur¬ 
pluses  of  agricultural  commodities, 
which  some  regard  as  a  burden  or  even 
a  threat  to  our  economy,  are  in  reality 
a  blessing  to  our  people.  It  is  God’s 
bountiful  gift  to  America  which  enables 
us  to  maintain  our  country  as  a  secure 
and  prosperous  Nation.  It  also  enables 
us  to  aid  less  fortunate  nations  by  help¬ 
ing  to  alleviate  hunger  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 


There  is  no  reason,  no  logical  or  sen¬ 
sible  explanation,  why  these  food  sur¬ 
pluses  should  rot  in  warehouses,  on 
abandoned  ships,  and  on  the  streets, 
with  the  additional  waste  of  millions  of 
dollars  every  day  in  storage  fees.  These 
surplus  commodities  should  be  loaned 
out,  not  given  away  outright,  just  as 
we  lend  money  to  other  nations;  and 
this  is  to  be  done  under  terms  which  are 
most  favorable  to  the  countries  that  are 
able  to  use  these  surpluses  in  order  to 
feed  hungry  mouths,  as  well  as  to  keep 
the  Russian  bear  away  from  their  door. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  6868,  would  do  exactly 
that.  The  bill  seeks  to  amend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  on 
credit  to  be  repaid  within  10  years  of 
the  delivery  of  the  commodities.  Public 
Law  4C0  has  done  it  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  an  even  greater  po¬ 
tential  outlet  for  these  farm  surpluses. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  during  a  series  of 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member,  we  heard  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  that  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  attack  or  other  warlike 
catastrophe  no  provision  was  made  to 
guarantee  food  supplies  either  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territories,  or  the  other  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  From  past  ex¬ 
perience  we  know  that  in  such  event 
famine  will  strike  many  areas.  We  also 
know  that  wars  have  been  won  not  only 
by  extending  the  lines  of  defense,  but 
perhaps  no  less  also  by  extending  and 
maintaining  the  food  supply  lines. 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  congressional  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con¬ 
ference  in  Paris,  I  proposed  to  General 
Gruenther,  the  supreme  Allied  com¬ 
mander,  that  we  store  some  of  our  sur¬ 
pluses  in  strategic  areas  throughout  the 
world.  I  submitted  the  same  proposal  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  Honorable  Harold  D. 
Cooley.  Both  he  and  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas,  the  Honorable  W. 
R.  Poage,  brought  up  the  same  sugges¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  wonder  if  our  colleagues  here  fully 
realize  how  important  this  could  prove 
to  be?  In  carrying  through  this  pro¬ 
posal  to  store  surpluses  in  strategic 
areas,  we  would  practically  have  no  sur¬ 
pluses  to  speak  of.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  it  would  almost  eliminate  the 
problem.  But  even  more  important  is 
the  fact  that,  in  so  doing,  we  would 
bolster  our  lines  of  defense  throughout 
the  world  and  we  would  strengthen  our 
allies.  This,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  far-reaching  solutions 
to  the  farm  problem.  It  is  certainly 
much  more  preferable  than  seeking  cut¬ 
backs  in  production.  It  is  certainly 
much  more  logical  than  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  huge  surpluses  which  are  rot¬ 
ting  away,  while  millions  of  people  in 
this  country  subsist  on  inadequate  diets 


and  untold  millions  abroad  live  in  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  famine  and  starvation. 

Take  the  case  of  the  famine  in  Greece 
last  year,  or  in  the  lower  provinces  in 
Italy  earlier  this  year.  If  some  of  our 
surpluses  would  have  been  stored  in  that 
area,  they  could  have  been  used  the 
moment  the  emergency  struck,  instead 
of  having  to  fly  the  food  in  limited 
quantities  from  thousands  of  miles  away 
under  tremendous  hazards  and  obstacles. 
Let  me  say  also  that  in  the  event  of 
some  disaster  or  other  emergency,  I 
would  not  even  hesitate  to  feed  hungry 
and  starving  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  not  only  as  a  humanitarian 
deed,  but  as  the  surest  way  of  helping  to 
remove  the  shackles  from  those  op¬ 
pressed  and  enslaved  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  pursued  a 
policy  along  such  lines,  it  would  serve 
to  i-emove  the  fear  and  distrust  on  the 
part  of  many  people  who  unfortunately 
regard  us  as  being  in  the  same  category 
with  Russia,  namely,  that  we  are  only 
interested  in  military  gains  and  in  ex¬ 
tending  colonialism  over  subjugated 
peoples,  but  that  we  are  not  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  preservation  of  the  free¬ 
dom  and  the  independence  of  these 
peoples  in  distressed  areas  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  proof  positive  that  we  are 
very  definitely  and  very  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  well-being  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  all  human  beings  in  any  emer¬ 
gency,  whether  manmade  or  through 
natural  catastrophe. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  another  way 
to  stimulate  wider  distribution  of  our 
food  surpluses  abroad,  not  only  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  our  present  surplus  problem  but 
also  for  the  future.  I  propose  that  at 
an  early  date  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  in  arranging  a  large  interna¬ 
tional  food  fair  with  the  participation 
of  as  many  countries  as  possible,  includ¬ 
ing  the  food-surplus  countries  as  well  as 
those  who  have  to  rely  on  outside 
sources  for  their  food  supplies.  These 
food  fairs  could  be  held  annually,  each 
time  in  a  different  country,  and  the  main 
purposes  would  be  to  promote  a  greater 
exchange  of  food  commodities,  demon¬ 
strate  ways  to  increase  production  and 
^consumption,  and  provide  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  nutrition. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  more 
interested  in  increasing  the  consumption 
of  food  by  raising  the  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  needy  people  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  abroad,  than  in  cutting 
back  production  or  controlling  output. 
Let  us  keep  the  American  farmers  pro¬ 
ducing.  There  is  a  crying  need  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  our  production.  Our 
problem  is  not  overproduction  of  com¬ 
modities;  the  problem  is  underconsump¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs.  That  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  explains  the  great 
paradox  of  declining  farm  income  at  a 
time  when  we  are  enjoying  an  abun- 
dunce  of  farm  products. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  pass  this  bill  now 
under  consideration,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  best  bill  or 
the  most  desirable  bill.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation,  and  as  such  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  it.  Later  on,  I  trust,  it  might  be 
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possible  for  us  to  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  better,  something  more  acceptable 
to  all  concerned,  if  only  we  can  permit 
ourselves  to  keep  politics  out  of  our  de¬ 
liberations. 

Thank  God,  I  do  not  have  to  play 
politics  with  this  issue.  As  all  of  you 
well  know,  I  do  not  have  a  single  farm 
in  my  district  in  Brooklyn.  I  do  not 
even  have  a  tree  in  my  modest  city 
dwelling.  Thank  God  also  that  I  repre¬ 
sent  a  district  which  is  composed  of 
people  of  vai'ious  national  origins  from 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world — but  all 
of  them  decent,  hard-working  and  loyal 
Americans  who  only  want  to  see  this 
great  country  of  ours  remain  united  and 
strong,  and  whose  great  dream  in  life 
is  to  see  the  world  truly  at  peace. 

In  determining  our  action  today,  let 
the  words  of  John  Ruskin,  the  famous 
19th  century  essayist,  serve  as  our  guid¬ 
ing  light  for  the  future: 

Therefore  when  we  build,  let  us  think 
that  we  build  forever.  Let  it  not  be  for 
present  delight,  nor  for  present  use  alone; 
let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will 
thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay 
stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  come  when 
these  stones  will  be  held  sacred  because  our 
hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men 
will  say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and 
wrought  substance  of  them,  “See  this  our 
fathers  did  for  us.” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consid¬ 
ering  this  great  farm  bill,  the  Congress 
holds  in  its  hand  the  remedy  for  one  of 
the  major  economic  problems  which 
now  confronts  this  Nation.  Millions  of 
farmers  across  the  country  are  anxiously 
awaiting  word  of  our  action  here  today — 
and  we  must  not  fail  them  for  their 
plight  is  tragic  and  their  needs  are 
urgent. 

This  Congress  has  thus  far  accom¬ 
plished  much.  We  have  increased  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1  an  hour  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  work¬ 
ers  of  this  Nation.  We  have  enacted 
many  other  items  of  important  legisla¬ 
tion  designed  to  benefit  various  groups. 
But  the  farmers,  who  need  immediate 
aid,  are  still  waiting — we  must  not  let 
them  wait  any  longer. 

This  farm  bill  should  not  be  recom¬ 
mitted. 

Our  conference  committee.,  which  is 
composed  of  the  leading  agriculture 
specialists  of  the  Congress,  has  reported 
an  excellent  bill  which  contains  many 
features  which  will  increase  farm  in¬ 
come  and  curb  declining  farm  prices. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Members  of  both  Houses  and 
explored  in  great  detail  by  the  able  con¬ 
ference  committee.  There  is  no  need 
for  further  committee  deliberation — 
but  there  is  a  definite  need  for  immedi¬ 
ate  action. 

Farmers  this  very  minute  are  begin¬ 
ning  their  annual  spring  planting  and 
they  need  to  know  what  Congress  is 


going  to  do  for  them  this  year — not  next 
year. 

If  we  delay  here  today  in  approving 
this  farm  bill,  it  probably  will  mean  that 
these  suffering  farm  families  will  receive 
no  relief  from  Congress  during  this 
session. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  ap¬ 
prove  this  measure  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  without  further 
delay  and  in  doing  so  the  Congress  will 
give  our  American  farmer  the  type  of 
legislation  needed. 

The  plight  of  the  American  farmer  is 
critical  and  we  must  not  bypass  them 
now  because  of  political  differences.  The 
farmers  of  this  Nation  no  longer  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problem  in  terms  of  pros¬ 
perity — now,  it  is  a.  question  of  sur¬ 
vival. 

To  many  of  our  farm  families,  our 
decision  here  today  will  be  the  deciding 
factor  on  whether  they  remain  on  the 
land  they  have  tilled  for  decades — or 
whether  they  will  be  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  farms  and  move  to  the  cities 
where  they  can  make  a  decent  living. 

In  1953,  just  a  few  days  after  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  took  office,  farm  parity 
stood  at  94  percent  and  farm  income 
was  $12.3  billion  a  year.  Today  the 
parity  ratio  has  fallen  from  94  to  80 — the 
lowest  it  has  been  in  15  years — and  farm 
income  has  dropped  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  cash 
income  of  farmers  dropped  more  than 
$30  million  during  1955,  and  was  the 
lowest  since  1950. 

A  child  could  read  these  figures  and 
come  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the 
situation  is  critical  and  immediate  action 
should  be  taken.  We  have  delayed  too 
long  already.  The  legislative  process 
has  been  too  extended  on  this  measure. 

It  is  obvious  that  declining  price  sup¬ 
port  policies,  backed  by  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion,  have  done  nothing  except  plunge 
the  farmer  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
economic  erisis'which  he  now  faces. 

Forced  farm  sales,  bankruptcies,  fore¬ 
closures  and  tax  sales  have  increased 
almost  50  percent  during  the  past  3 
years.  Farm  mortgage  debts  have  in¬ 
creased  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  The  value 
of  the  farmer’s  property  has  dropped 
more  than  $10  billion.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  “prosperity”  slogans 
handed  out  during  the  1952  Presidential 
campaign. 

The  Benson  manipulation  of  the  farm 
problem  through  the  flexible  price  sup¬ 
port  theory  indeed  has  had  a  strange 
history. 

In  the  fall  of  1952,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  stood  in  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  a 
candidate  for  President,  and  wooed  the 
farm  votes,  of  America  by  saying: 

The  Republican  Party  is  pledged  to  the 
sustaining  of  90  percent  parity  price  support, 
and  it  is  pledged  even  more  than  that  to 
helping  the  farmer  obtain  his  full  parity, 
100  percent  parity,  with  the  guaranty  of 
the  price  support  of  90. 

This  was  before  the  1952  Presidential 
election.  As  history  unwound  itself — 
this  promise,  as  did  many  others — fell  by 
the  wayside  and  the  farmer  was  again 
forgotten — his  vote  having  been  used. 
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Here  is  the  way  the  story  unfolded. 

In  July  1953,  parity  stood  at  94  per¬ 
cent.  On  October  21,  1953,  Secretary 
Benson  said,  “It  is  my  belief  that  the 
major  price  declines  are  behind  us.” 
The  very  next  month  parity  ratio  fell 
to  90 — this  was  the  minimum  the  Presi¬ 
dent  promised  the  farmers  of  America  in 
his  South  Dakota  speech  a  few  months 
before. 

On  June  30,  1954,  Secretary  Benson 
said  that  the  previous  month’s  decline 
in  farm  prices  “does  not  indicate  a  gen¬ 
eral  weakening  in  the  farm  price  struc¬ 
ture.”  The  next  month  parity  fell  to 
88. 

On  June  15,  1955,  the  Secretary  said: 

I  am  confident  we  have  seen  the  worst  of 
the  transition  which  agriculture  goes 
through  following  every  major  war. 

The  next  month  parity  stood  at  86. 

Today,  parity  stands  at  80,  20  percent 
below  the  base  which  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  promised  the  American  farmer  in 
his  South  Dakota  speech  4  years  before. 
The  present  plight  of  the  American 
farmer  is  clear  evidence  of  the  gross  de¬ 
ception  practiced  upon  the  farmers  of 
America. 

And  to  further  compound  the  decep¬ 
tion,  we  have  indications  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  veto  a  high  price-support  bill  if 
approved  by  this  Congress. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  ancient  parable 
which  goes,  “Oh,  when  first  we  begin  to 
deceive,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave.” 
And  caught  in  this  tangled  web  is  the 
administration  struggling  to  clear  itself 
of  the  tentacles  of  Benson  sliding  scale 
price  policies  for  the  farmers  of  America. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  propaganda,  the 
speeches,  the  glib  sayings;  the  facts  are 
that  out  of  every  dollar  the  housewife 
spends  for  food,  the  farmer  receives  only 
42  cents,  compared  with  46  cents  in  the 
fall  of  1952.  Farm  prices  are  going 
down,  down,  down,  and  this  plunge  will 
not  stop  until  we  return  to  the  parity 
formula  previously  enjoyed  by  the 
farmer  under  a  20-year,  well-tested,  and 
successful  farm  program  sponsored  by 
the  Democratic  Party. 

-From  the  history  of  declining  farm 
prices,  can  the  President  and  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  in  spite  of  the  1952 
deception,  rightfully  conclude  that  a  plan 
of  flexible  price  supports  is  the  answer  to 
declining  farm  prices? 

It  is  time  for  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans  in  Congress  alike  to  join  hands  and 
bounce  bungling  Benson  from  his  below 
parity  bandstand. 

We  have  tried  the  flexible  method  and 
its  didn’t  get  the  job  done.  It  is  time  we 
quit  experimenting  with  the  welfare  of 
our  farmers  and  enact  legislation  which 
will  give  them  the  relief  they  need  and 
deserve. 

The  farmer’s  plight  is  not  a  laboratory 
case  that  can  be  examined  under  a 
microscope  by  the  so-called  farm  expert 
scientists — it  is  a  real  and  vital  problem 
affecting  the  welfare  of  millions  and  the 
economic  stability  of  our  entire  Nation. 
It  is  time  we  quit  playing  around  with 
high  sounding  ideas  and  get  down  to  the 
facts  of  the  situation. 

Our  conference  committee  has  pro¬ 
posed  high  price  supports  on  basic  com¬ 
modities  and  a  new  parity  formula  based 
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on  modern  prices.  These  formulas  are 
aimed  at  increasing  farm  income  and 
stabilizing  declining  farm  prices. 

Here  are  the  hard,  cold  facts: 

First.  The  minimum  support  price  of 
wheat  will  be  increased  from  $1.78  a 
bushel  to  $2.26. 

Second.  The  minimum  support  price 
of  peanuts  will  be  increased  from  10 
cents  a  pound  to  12  cents. 

Third.  The  minimum  support  price  of 
cotton  will  be  increased  from  27.6  cents 
a  pound  to  33  5. 

Fourth.  The  minimum  support  price 
of  corn  will  be  increased  from  $1.30  a 
bushel  to  $1.64. 

Fifth.  Higher  support  prices  will  be 
set  up  for  other  feed  grains,  and  quick¬ 
ly — now,  not  later. 

Last  year,  when  the  Democrats  pro¬ 
posed  a  soil-bank  bill,  as  a  long-range 
aid  to  agriculture,  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  told  Congress  that  the  soil- 
bank  proposal  would  not  work.  How¬ 
ever,  this  year  the  same  proposal  is 
placed  before  Congress  and  President 
Eisenhower  terms  it  “imperative.”  What 
I  cannot  figure  out  is  why  was  it  not  im¬ 
perative  last  year — the  trend  in  farm 
prices  has  not  changed — they  are  still 
going  down,  down,  and  down. 

In  any  event,  the  measure  is  before  us 
today  and  I  believe  just  about  everyone 
believes  it  imperative.  This  measure  is 
designed  to  reduce  surpluses  and  to  in¬ 
crease  farm  income.  It  is  a  good  pro¬ 
posal  and  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  “It 
will  help  stem  the  tide  in  the  long  pull.” 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  acreage - 
reserve  plan,  as  proposed  in  this  bill, 
farmers  would  receive  about  $100  to  $300 
an  acre  for  tobacco,  $48  to  $60  for  cot¬ 
ton,  $40  to  $70  for  peanuts,  $18  to  $25  for 
wheat,  $36  to  $50  for  corn,  and  $60  to  $75 
for  rice. 

The  two-price  program  for  wheat,  as 
proposed  in  this  bill,  will  give  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  plan  which  they  think  is  best.  It  is  a 
Democratic  proposal — and  I  mean  that 
in  both  senses  of  the  term. 

Under  provisions  of  this  bill,  cotton 
growers  are  given  protection  against  any 
cut  in  their  allotments  in  ’957  and  1958, 
below  the  1956  level.  The  national  cot¬ 
ton  allotment  this  year  is  17,891,000 
acres.  In  addition,  to  protect  small 
planters,  a  national  acreage  reserve  of 
100,000  acres  would  be  set  up  for  the 
benefit  of  small  growers.  They  will  fur¬ 
ther  benefit  because  unused  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotments  within  a  State  in  any  year 
can  be  turned  over  to  small  planters  to 
help  them  reach  the  minimum  goal. 

The  same  picture  will  prevail  for  other 
types  of  agriculture  if  the  recommittal 
motion  is  defeated  and  this  bill  ap¬ 
proved. 

It  is  time  the  administration  quit 
making  an  economic  battlefield  out  of 
the  American  farms — the  farmers  de¬ 
serve  better.  They  deserve  the  benefits 
of  this  sound  farm  program,  and  I  urge 
that  we  pass  this  bill  without  further  de¬ 
lay. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  committee  report  submitted 
to  this  House  undoubtedly  represents 
long  hours  of  consideration  and  an 
attempt  by  farm  area  lawmakers  to  find 


some  answers  to  an  admittedly  serious 
economic  situation  in  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

However,  as  a  representative  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  I  must  take  issue  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  major  items  embodied  in  this 
proposed  legislation. 

This  bill,  with  its  provision  for  high 
rigid  Government  price  supports  and  in¬ 
creased  incentives  for  surplus  produc¬ 
tion,  can  mean  only  higher  taxes  and 
rising  production  costs  for  the  consum¬ 
ers  and  the  farmers  of  my  district. 
Farmers  in  this  section  of  the  United 
States  can  see  little  benefit  in  a  legisla¬ 
tive  proposal  that  would  provide  in¬ 
creased  costs  on  the  feed  grains  they 
must  have  in  order  to  raise — on  limited 
acreage — livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy 
cattle.  At  the  same  time,  under  the 
three-price  program  advanced  for  wheat 
the  cheap  feed  that  might  result  to 
farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States — particularly  in  the  grain  belt — 
can  only  mean  greater  competition  to  us 
by  producers  not  now  raising  poultry, 
dairy,  and  ether  livestock. 

This  bill  will  depress  agriculture  in 
Rhode  Island.  It  will  further  aggravate 
misunderstandings  between  consumers 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  and  producers 
in  rural  and  fringe  areas. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  Rhode  Island 
farmer,  hamstrung  by  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  all  the  publicity  connected 
with  it  to  explain  to  a  city  dweller  in  my 
State  that  he  is  reaping  none  of  the 
benefits  but,  in  fact,  is  finding  his  income 
steadily  pushed  lower  and  lower  by  the 
ever-mounting  surpluses  of  overpro¬ 
duction  from  other  areas  of  this  country. 

As  many  Congressmen  from  the 
Northeastern  States  know,  the  present 
program,  and  the  program  now  before 
us,  while  not  benefiting  northeastern 
farmers  in  any  discernible  respect,  im¬ 
pose  harmful  restrictions  on  us.  Many 
of  our  northeastern  farmers  would  like 
to  grow  wheat  on  their  farms  to  use  as 
feed.  But  if  they  raise  more  than  15 
acres  of  wheat,  heavy  penalties  are  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  even  though  they  feed 
all  wheat  they  produce  on  livestock  on 
their  own  farms.  If  they  fail  to  pay 
such  penalty  they  are  eventually  faced 
with  court  action  compelling  them  to 
pay  it. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  recently  approved — Assembly  Res¬ 
olution  40,  March  19,  1950— a  resolution 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  permit 
farmers  who  use  for  livestock  or  poultry 
feed  all  the  wheat  they  produce  on  their 
farms  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  These 
farmers  do  not  receive  any  benefit  from 
the  Federal  farm  program.  They 
should  not  be  penalized  by  it.  I  am 
disappointed  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  conference  report  that  would  lift 
such  restrictions. 

Farmers  do  not  want  this  bill;  con¬ 
sumers  can  only  be  against  it.  For 
these  reasons,  I  urge  that  the  conference 
committee  report  be  rejected. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
principal  reasons  why  I  must  vote  against 
acceptance  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  farm  bill,  H.  R.  12. 
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That  bill  imposes  high  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports  which  will  be  a  continuing  incen¬ 
tive  for  overproduction  which,  in  turn, 
will  build  up  enormous  surpluses,  all  at 
heavy  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Coupled 
with  the  acreage  limitation  scheme  for 
controlling  production,  such  supports 
produce  huge  payments  to  the  few  oper¬ 
ators  of  very  large  farms  and  threaten 
to  eliminate  the  family-operated  farms. 
Thus,  those  supports,  for  which  the 
Democratic  leadership  claims  credit,  en¬ 
rich  the  large  operator  and  squeeze  the 
small  farmer. 

This  costly  subsidy  adds  heavily  to  the 
already  burdensome  Federal  taxation 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
State  of  New  York  and  particularly 
heavily  on  the  residents  of  the  15th  Dis¬ 
trict  of  that  State,  which  I  represent. 

Other  provisions  in  H.  R.  12  will  in¬ 
crease  the  prices  of  food  for  everybody. 

Furthermore,  the  large  farm  organi¬ 
zations  in  New  York  are  on  record,  as  is 
the  nationwide  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
in  opposition  to  the  rigid  price  support 
plan. 

Recently,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
12,090  residents  of  my  district.  Nearly 
2,000  answers  have  been  received.  They 
voted  55  to  45  that  a  farm  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  right  in  principle. 

Capping  all  these  are  the  authorita¬ 
tive  and  expert  opinions  of  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
rigid  price  supports  are  contrary  to  the 
national  interest. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  must  vote 
against  the  bill  which  the  conference 
report  brings  before  us. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  man  who  came  directly 
from  the  farms  to  Congress  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  representing  a  great 
agricultural  district,  I  support  the  bill 
our  conferees  have  brought  before  us. 
My  support  is  not  based  on  any  belief 
that  this  bill  is  perfect  but  it  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  it  represents  the 
best  compromise  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  This  conviction  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  urgent  need  for  new 
farm  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  and  the  rural  business  com¬ 
munities  which  have  been  so  hard  hit  by 
the  cost-price  squeeze  in  our  agri- 
tural  economy. 

We  farm  Congressmen  recognize,  as 
do  the  Members  from  other  segments  of 
our  Nation,  that  all  legislation  is  a  com¬ 
promise  and  it  is  not  often  that  we  get 
all  we  want  in  the  way  of  new  laws.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  good  things  this  bill 
contains,  and  we  can  perfect  the  others 
as  their  shortcomings  become  evident. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  defects 
and  deficiencies  of  this  bill.  Some  of 
these  criticisms  are  well  founded,  while 
others  are  based  primarily  upon  the 
judgment  or  viewpoint  of  the  individual 
voicing  them.  Personally,  I  am  more 
vitally  concerned  with  the  good  features 
of  the  bill. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  made  the  soil  bank  the 
cornerstone  of  any  new  farm  program. 
Despite  minor  differences  as  to  details, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  of  the  major 
farm  organizations  have  endorsed  the 
idea.  I  am  also  gratified  that  the  com- 
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mittees  developing  this  bill,  the  other 
body,  and  now  the  conferees  have 
brought  before  us  a  bill  containing  a 
reasonably  good  soil-bank  program  along 
the  basic  principles  of  the  President’s 
recommendation. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshhold  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  this  long  battle  for’a  better  farm 
program,  I  am  grateful  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  President  and  now  by  the 
Congress  of  a  fundamental  approach  to 
our  farm  problems.  For  me  personally, 
this  is  a  day  to  long  remember  as  I  see 
the  Congress  move  toward  the  adoption 
of  a  program  for  which  I  have  long 
campaigned. 

What  better  solution  could  we  find  to 
our  problem  of  temporary  surpluses  than 
a  program  to  help  our  farmers  divert 
surplus-producing  acreages  to  a  soil¬ 
building  and  water-conserving  bank  of 
fertility  for  future  needs  sure  to  come? 
In  my  judgment,  it  will  take  about 
3  years  for  the  soil  bank  to  have  its  full 
effect  on  the  farm  commodity  markets, 
but  a  beginning  must  be  made  some¬ 
where,  and  that  beginning  is  being  made 
here  today. 

As  most  of  my  farm  colleagues  know, 
I  began  the  long,  uphill  battle  for  a  soil- 
bank  program  several  years  ago.  With 
this  problem  of  temporary  surpluses 
plaguing  our  Nation  and  depressing  our 
farm  commodity  markets,  it  seemed  that 
some  commonsense  approach  should 
be  developed  to  overcome  this  serious 
problem. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  soil  bank,  but  there  is  defi¬ 
nitely  something  new  about  the  manner 
in  which  we  propose  to  apply  those  time- 
tested  principles  for  the  benefit  of  our 
agricultural  economy — indeed,  for  the 
lasting  benefit  of  our  entire  economy,  for 
it  is  not  just  the  farmers  who  gain  from 
better  farm  commodity  prices. 

Three  years  ago  the  idea  had  become 
so  fixed  in  my  own  mind  that  I  began 
discussing  it  with  farm  leaders,  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers,  small-town  businessmen, 
agricultural  experts,  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  problem.  Early  in 
January  1954  I  arranged  a  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  discuss 
with  him  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  soil-bank  idea.  It  was  my  thought 
that  if  the  Secretary  could  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  a  program  we  might  move 
for  its  enactment  by  the  83d  Congress 
that  year. 

Although  my  proposal  had  been  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  by  all  with  whom 
it  had  been  discussed,  I  knew  from  my 
experience  in  the  Congress  that  support 
from  the  administration  would  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  enactment — and  subsequent 
events  have  proven  the  accuracy  of  that 
opinion.  We  saw  no  real  action  on  this 
until  the  President  made  the  soil  bank 
the  No.  1  point  in  his  nine-point  program 
for  agriculture  as  set  forth  in  his  message 
of  January  9,  1956. 

On  January  28,  1954,  when  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  was  before  my  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Appropriations  for  Agri¬ 
culture,  I  again  discussed  with  him — in 
very  general  terms — the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  plan  and  asked  his 
opinion  on  it.  Although  no  bills  had  yet 
been  introduced  on  the  subject,  and,  al¬ 


though  the  urgent  need  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  was  already  manifest,  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  Secretary’s  rejection  of 
the  basic  idea. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  first  official 
discussion  of  this  proposal  in  the  Con-* 
gress  will  find  that  discussion  between 
myself  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
beginning  on  page  23  of  the  1955  hear¬ 
ings  on  appropriations  for  agriculture. 

Welcome  support  came  from  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Marshall]  who  has  long  rendered 
outstanding  service,  both  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  prior  sei’vice,  to  the  cause 
of  agriculture.  My  colleague  and  I,  on 
February  2,  1954,  introduced  the  first 
bills  of  record  in  the  83d  Congress  to 
authorize  what  I  had  termed  a  “soil  bank 
of  fertility”  on  acres  diverted  from  pro¬ 
duction. 

These  bills  were  followed  on  February 
26,  1954,  by  S.  3036  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota;  and  another,  S.  3049,  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  on  March  1,  1954.  I  think  it  most 
significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  the 
soil-bank  bills  introduced  in  the  83d 
Congress  came  from  members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  Once  again,  we  find  Minnesota  and 
its  congressional  representation  in  the 
forefront  in  the  battle  for  good,  con¬ 
structive  farm  legislation. 

No  action  having  been  taken  on  these 
proposals  by  the  83d  Congress,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall] 
and  I  again  introduced  our  bills  on 
January  17, 1955,  and  we  began  our  cam¬ 
paign  for  support  which  has  led  to  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  today. 

On  May  10,  1955,  I  went  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  tes¬ 
tify  in  support  of  the  basic  principles  of 
my  soil-bank  bill,  and  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  today  that  the  reception  given  the 
idea  by  that  great  committee  was  the 
most  encouraging  development  to  date. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  members  of  our  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  who  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  to  bring  this  bill  before 
us  today.  On  this,  as  on  most  farm 
legislation,  they  have  set  aside  their  par¬ 
tisan  and  other  differences  and  have 
joined  in  the  common  cause  of  doing 
something  constructive  for  agriculture 
and  our  farm  people.  Perhaps  in  no 
other  committee  of  the  Congress  can  we 
find  the  members  so  completely  dedicated 
to  the  responsibilities  of  their  committee. 

There  are  many  good  features  to  this 
bill,  and  foremost  among  them  is  the  soil 
bank. 

Give  us  this  program  to  bring  a  reason¬ 
able  balance  between  production  and 
consumption,  back  it  up  with  an  expand¬ 
ed  program  of  market  development,  re¬ 
search,  and  extension,  and  I  confidently 
predict  that  within  a  few  short  years 
this  deplorable  argument  over  the  level 
of  price  supports  will  disappear  along 
with  the  surplus.  Within  the  framework 
of  this  proposed  legislation  we  find  nec¬ 
essary  provisions  which  will  advance  the 
cause  of  agriculture  immeasurably  and 
bring  our  otherwise,  booming  prosperity 
to  the  rural  business  communities  of 
America  as  well  as  our  5  million  farm 
families. 
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A  new  day  will  dawn  for  American 
agriculture  when  this  bill  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land.  For  my  farmers  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  the  merchants  and  other 
businessmen  caught  in  this  sinking  farm 
economy,  I  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  your  consideration  of  our  needs. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
regret  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  follow  the  leadership  of  my 
party  on  this  bill  but  I  shall  vote  against 
the  recommittal  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  today  because  I  feel  the  bill  as 
worked  out  by  the  conference  committee 
will  do  a  better  job  of  improving  the 
economic  condition  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West  than  will  the  bill  as  is 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  recom¬ 
mittal  motion. 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  price  the 
farmer  is  required  to  pay  for  his  neces¬ 
sities  and  the  price  of  the  product  he  has 
to  sell. 

As  was  stated  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  increase  farm  income.  The  soil-bank 
program,  proposed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  reduce  the  burden¬ 
some  surpluses  and  permit  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  improve  farm 
income. 

We  are  today  faced  with  the  fact  that 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
there  can  be  little  if  any  benefit  to  farm 
income  this  year  through  the  soil-bank 
plan. 

In  addition  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  farm  acreages  have  already  been 
determined  for  the  1956  crops,  either 
they  have  already  been  planted  or  will 
be  before  this  bill  takes  effect,  so  that 
reduced  supports  or  any  other  price  in¬ 
ducement  will  not  affect  the  production 
of  most  corps,  either  up  or  down.  All 
that  can  be  done  in  this  legislation  is  to 
improve  the  price  of  that  crop  which  is 
produced. 

The  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect 
and  apply  to  the  1956  crop.  These  crops 
cannot  be  increased. 

The  only  thing  this  bill  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  improve  the  price  of  the  crop 
that  is  produced  this  year  on  the  desig¬ 
nated  acreages.  The  higher  support 
prices  incorporated  in  the  bill  apply  to 
only  1  year. 

During  the  pending  year  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  soil  bank  can  be  put  into 
effect  so  that  farm  income  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  coming  years  with  even 
reduced  acreages. 

In  the  meantime  the  wheat  farmers  of 
the  Nation  can  pass  their  judgment  upon 
the  domestic  parity  plan,  and  put  that 
into  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  interest 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  areas,  as 
well  as  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation 
will  be  best  served  by  voting  down  this 
motion  to  recommit  and  passing  the 
bill  as  rewritten  by  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  a  suspicion  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  present  farm  bill  is  not 
good  legislation.  So-called  Christmas- 
tree  legislation  in  which  something  has 
been  hung  on  for  everybody  is  admitted¬ 
ly  a  bad  approach.  Why  stop  with  the 
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farm  vote  when  we  could  include  every¬ 
one — just  tax  with  the  right  hand  and 
hand  it  out  with  the  left  wing  and  hope 
that  everyone  will  be  happy. 

Farm  legislation,  as  we  know  it,  began 
many  years  ago  with  the  broad  general 
principle  of  interstate  regulation  and 
much  was  accomplished  over  the  years 
of  a  beneficial  nature.  However,  log¬ 
rolling  and  backscratching  crept  in,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  and  bad  legisla¬ 
tion  has  resulted. 

In  my  locality  the  fluid-milk  producers 
are  in  a  bad  way  and  they  are  being- 
squeezed  out  through  a  process  of  elimi¬ 
nation.  Corporation  farming  is  encour¬ 
aged  through  the  current  cost-price 
squeeze  and  the  little  fellows  are  being 
forced  out  of  business.  Production  con¬ 
trols  are  mentioned  in  some  quarters, 
but  many  so-called  farm  experts  seem 
more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
middleman  who  already  collects  about 
two-thirds  of  the  consumer  dollar.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  fruit  and  poultry 
industries.  This  situation  is  bad  and  I 
can  see  nothing  in  this  bill  that  will  alle¬ 
viate  the  problems  of  the  northeastern 
farmer.  Increased  consumer  costs  will 
surely  result. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  produce  a  better  farm  bill  and 
at  the  present  session,  before  adjourn-, 
ment. 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
12,  not  because  I  think  it  is  a  perfect  bill, 
but  because  it  offers  immediate  help  to 
agriculture  and  a  start  on  the  long-range 
solution  by  the  adoption  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  soil-bank  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  vote  for  any 
motion  to  recommit  which  in  any  way 
tends  to  lessen  farm  income  this  year. 
The  motion  under  consideration  does 
just  that.  It  is  this  year  that  agricul¬ 
ture  needs  help.  Since  February  1951, 
agriculture  has  been  caught  in  a  serious 
price-cost  squeeze — the  farmers  receiv¬ 
ing  less  and  less  for  what  they  sell  and 
paying  just  as  much  as  ever  for  what 
they  buy.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  farm  prices  in  mid-March 
were  26.5  percent  below  the  record  high 
reached  in  February  1951,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  prices  of  the  things  the 
farmer  must  buy  were  only  2.7  percent 
below  the  record  high  mark  reached  in 
May  1952.  This  condition  is  not  some¬ 
thing  new  but  started  back  in  1951  and 
gradually  has  been  getting  worse  each 
year — in  fact,  parity  dropped  19  percent 
during  the  last  2  years  of  the  Truman 
administration.  The  time  has  come 
when  this  trend  must  not  only  be  stopped 
but  reversed.  This  cannot  be  done  un¬ 
less  Congress  provides  the  necessary  leg¬ 
islation  which  will  increase  farm  prices 
because  it  looks  as  though  there  will  be 
no  reduction  in  operating  costs  in  the 
immediate  future.  Wages,  taxes,  profits, 
and  all  other  costs  are  at  an  all-time 
high  and  it  looks  as  though  these  high 
operating  costs  are  with  us  for  some  time 
to  come.  This  being  true,  there  is  no 
way  that  we  can  ease  this  price-cost 
squeeze  other  than  by  supporting  higher 
prices  for  agriculture  products,  which 
the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12  is  de¬ 
signed  to  do  by  adding  $1  to  $2  billion 


to  farm  income  this  year  principally 
through  higher  price  supports. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  the  90  percent  mandatory 
price-support  program  is  not  to  the  lik¬ 
ing  of  some  people,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  provides  the  immediate  help 
that  agriculture  needs  we  should  not 
question  the  program  unless  we  can  offer 
a  better  program  that  will  do  the  job 
and  to  date  none  has  been  offered. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  provides  for  only  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  90-percent  support  program, 
thereby  giving  Congress  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  time  to 
work  out  some  other  program  that  will 
give  to  the  farmer  100  percent  of  parity 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terim  providing  increased  income  for  the 
farmer  to  ease  the  price-cost  squeeze  he 
is  caught  in. 

Ever  since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
supported  the  90-percent  price-support 
program,  not  because  it  is  the  answer 
to  the  dilemma  which  agriculture  finds 
itself  in  but  because  it  bridges  the  gap 
in  this  transition  period  from  war  to 
peace  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce  our 
stocks  "to  a  reasonable  level  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  a  fair  price  to  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  alike.  It  should 
be  remembered,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
farmers  are  not  to  blame  for  the  surplus 
that  today  is  depressing  farm  prices  and 
costing  the  taxpayer  roughly  a  million 
dollars  a  day  for  storage  alone.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  it  was  Government  itself 
that  pleaded  with  our  farmers  during 
the  height  of  the  war  to  enlarge  their 
plants  and  produce  more  in  order  that 
we  might  be  able  not  only  to  feed  our¬ 
selves  but  our  allies,  too.  Our  farmers 
responded  patriotically  and  provided  the 
food  and  the  fiber  that  was  so  necessary 
to  win  the  war,  but  with  peace,  when  the 
battlefields  were  turned  into  wheatfields, 
Government  failed  to  adjust  production 
and  continued  to  permit  production  at 
wartime  levels,  thus  producing  the  sur¬ 
plus  which  has  caused  the  price-cost 
squeeze  that  today  threatens  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  our  greatest  industry,  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  follow  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  those  who  contend  that  the 
present  surplus  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
90-percent  price  support  program  and 
that  a  reinstatement  of  that  program 
will  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  soil  bank. 
The  surplus  was  not  caused  by  the  90- 
percent  price  support  program  but  rath¬ 
er  by  the  administration  of  the  program 
in  not  curtailing  production  at  the 
proper  time.  At  the  end  of  the  1952  mar¬ 
keting  year,  we  had  on  hand  562  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  5,600,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  769  million  bushels  of  corn.  In¬ 
stead  of  curtailing  production  at  that 
time,  our  farmers  were  urged  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  without  any  restrictions 
or  controls  whatsoever,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  1953  marketing  year,  we  had  902 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  9,700,000  bales 
of  cotton,  and  920  million  bushels  of 
corn,  and  we  have  been  in  a  serious 
price-cost  squeeze  ever  since. 

By  reinstating  the  90 -percent  price 
support  program  with  production  con¬ 
trols  for  our  basic  commodities  (wheat 
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and  com  are  the  only  basics  grown  in 
South  Dakota),  we  will  increase  farm 
income  immediately  and  by  adopting  the 
administration’s  soil  bank  program,  will 
be  tackling  the  long  range  program  by 
taking  land  out  of  production,  reducing 
surplus,  and  storing  the  fertility  in  the 
soil  for  future  needs.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  both  programs  are 
needed  under  present  circumstances — 
one  program  to  give  the  immediate  re¬ 
lief  that  agriculture  needs  and  the  other 
the  long  range  program  to  bring  produc¬ 
tion  in  line  with  demand. 

During  the  past  2  years,  steps  have 
been  taken  under  the  90 -percent  support 
program  to  curtail  production.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  already  re¬ 
duced  wheat  acreage  from  78  million 
acres  in  1953  to  62  million  acres  in  1954 
and  to  55  million  acres  in  1955  and  1956, 
the  minimum  acreage  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  support  program.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  farmers  themselves  have  voted 
quotas,  which  means  that  if  they  over¬ 
plant  their  acreage  allotment  they  are 
subject  to  stiff  penalties.  In  addition, 
wheat  price  supports  have  been  reduced 
from  90  percent  of  old  parity,  the  rate  for 
1954  and  preceding  years,  to  82  V2  percent 
of  old  parity  in  1955,  and  76  percent  of 
transitional  parity  in  1956,  and  during 
all  of  this  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  operating  expenses  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  have  remained  at  or  close  to  an 
all-time  high.  Not  only  has  our  farm¬ 
ers’  production  been  cut,  but  prices,  too, 
and  farm  income,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  pro¬ 
duction  times  price,  less  cost.  Industry 
cuts  production  for  only  one  purpose; 
that  is  to  maintain  price.  Industry  never 
cuts  production  and  price  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  shouldn’t  expect  that  of 
agriculture,  either. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in 
the  conference  report  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  namely,  increased  supports  for 
dairy  products,  mandatory  supports  for 
feed  grains,  retention  of  dual  partity,  a 
trial  run  on  a  2-price  system  for  wheat, 
$500  million  authorized  to  supplement 
section  32 — Public  Law  320,  74th  Con¬ 
gress — funds  for  the  purchase  of  perish¬ 
able  commodities  when  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  stabilize  price,  and  several  other 
items,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  bol¬ 
ster  farm  income  in  1956  and  to  bring 
production  in  line  with  demand. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
commenting  that  this  body  passed  a 
farm  bill  on  May  5,  1955,  a  bill  which 
reinstated  the  90  percent  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  3  years.  It  is  now 
April  11,  1956,  almost  a  year  later,  and 
we  are  just  getting  around  to  vote  on  the 
farm  bill.  It  is  well  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  timetable.  May  5, 1955,  H.  R. 
12  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate;  January  9, 
1956,  President  Eisenhower  sent  a  spe¬ 
cial  farm  message  to  the  Congress;  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  did  not 
report  out  a  bill  until  February  10,  1956; 
the  Senate  did  not  start  their  debate  on 
the  farm  bill  until  February  22,  1956,  and 
did  not  pass  the  bill  until  March  19,  1956. 
On  March  26,  1956,  the  bill  went  to  con¬ 
ference  and  today  we  are  voting  on  the 
conference  report. 
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During  all  of  this  time  our  farmers 
tried  to  lay  out  their  farm  plans,  make 
the  necessary  credit  arrangements,  and 
start  operations  for  the  1956  crop  year. 
They  have  been  very  severely  penalized 
because  of  the  failure  of  this  Congress 
to  take  early  action.  Truly,  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world,  but  insofar  as  the  farm  bill 
is  concerned,  there  was  too  much  delib¬ 
eration  and  too  much  inaction  to  assist 
the  farmers  in  this  most  trying  period. 
I  have  contended  in  the  past  that  agri¬ 
culture  should  not  become  a  political 
football  because  it  would  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  farmer.  I  can’t  say 
categorically  that  politics  has  been 
played  with  the  farm  bill  this  year,  but 
I  can  say  that  our  farmers  have  now 
made  what  plans  they  could  for  this  year 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
kind  of  farm  program  they  would  be 
operating  under.  To  me,  this  is  a  gross 
injustice  and  if  done  with  intent  should 
be  subjected  to  the  most  vigorous  cen¬ 
sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  adopt  the  conference  report  in 
order  to  give  agriculture  the  help  it  needs 
in  1956,  as  well  as  to  start  the  long  range 
program  sponsored  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  is  the  provisions  of  the  soil 
bank. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
carefully  read  House  Report  No.  1986,  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion  which  we  in  the  House  are  consider¬ 
ing  today.  I  have  been  following  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  conferees  in  the  past 
several  days,  and  only  during  this  past 
week  attended  several  farm  meetings  in 
my  State  of  Michigan  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  opinion  of  my  farm  constit¬ 
uents  in  this  question. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
I  learned  from  my  farm  people  was  that 
such  legislation  would  do  them  little 
good.  The  average  farmer  in  my  district 
derives  his  income  chiefly  from  dairy  and 
livestock  products.  Now  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  for  my  livestock  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  even  worse  than  the 
Senate  bill  which  at  least  contained  ade¬ 
quate  prohibitions  against  participants 
in  the  conservation  reserve  violating 
their  contracts  and  putting  livestock  on 
the  reserve  acreage.  If  this  is  done  to 
any  extent,  it  will  greatly  increase  live¬ 
stock  production  and  further  depress 
prices.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  such  a  violator  would  forfeit 
all  price-support  benefits.  However,  the 
conference  version  eliminated  this  fea¬ 
ture  which  did  provide  some  protection 
to  livestock  producers.  Therefore,  I  con¬ 
sider  this  bill  discriminates  against  our 
livestock  farmers. 

The  conference  report  also  discrim¬ 
inates  against  our  dairy  producers. 
True,  it  does  establish  the  support  level 
for  manufacturing  milk  at  between  80 
and  90  percent  of  parity  and  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  price  of  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterfat  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  $3.25  per  hundredweight 
and  58.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 
This  would  mean  an  increase  in  the 
parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing 
milk  from  82  to  85  percent,  roughly. 


In  dollars  and  cents,  it  would  mean  an 
approximate  2.5  percent  increase  to  my 
dairy  producers. 

But  the  Senate  bill  established  the 
parity  price  at  88  percent  and  also  used 
a  parity  equivalent  based  on  the  30- 
month  period  from  July  1946  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1948.  This  was  knocked  out  by  the 
conferees.  The  Senate  bill  also  made  this 
parity  increase  indefinite  whereas  the 
conference  version  specifically  limited  its 
meager  increase  in  dairy  prices  to  1  year. 

I  understand  that  section  103  of  the 
conference  version  dealing  with  price 
supports  for  manufactured  milk  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  administration.  How¬ 
ever,  I  regard  it  as  discriminatory  against 
my  dairy  producers  and  makes  another 
reason  why  I  cannot  support  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Most  of  my  farmers  are  small  farmers. 
They  are  angry  at  seeing  large  farmers 
and  large  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  receiving  huge  payments  from 
the  Federal  Government  under  price- 
support  programs,  sometimes  extending 
into  6  or  7  figures.  Now  most  of  them  are 
willing  to  give  the  soil-bank  plan  a  fair 
try.  But  they  do  not  want  to  see  people 
making  large  sums  of  money  out  of  the 
program. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  language 
specifying  that  participants  in  the  soil 
bank  could  only  receive  maximum  pay¬ 
ments  of  $25,000  under  the  acreage-re¬ 
serve  program,  and  $7,500  under  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve.  The  conference  ver¬ 
sion  struck  both  of  these  ceilings  from 
the  bill.  I,  therefore,  regard  this  version 
of  the  agricultural  bill  as  discriminatory 
not  only  against  dairy  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  also  against  small  farmers  in 
favor  of  large  producers.  A  third  reason 
why  I  am  not  going  to  support  this  con¬ 
ference  version. 

As  far  as  the  soil  bank  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  feature  which  I  regard  as  the 
most  desirable  of  the  entire  bill,  I  feel 
that  the  time  is  too  late  for  it  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  farmers  this  year.  I  know  that 
the  compromise  version  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  will  permit  farmers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  even  if  he  has  already  planted 
his  1956  crops.  To  do  that,  he  has  to 
plow  up  the  crop  which  he  has  already 
planted.  I  regard  such  a  practice  as 
wasteful  and  destructive  and  completely 
inadequate.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Congress  is  too  late  this  year 
to  help  the  farmer. 

But  the  great  objection  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  version  of  the  farm  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is 
the  proviso  providing  for  90  percent  of 
parity  on  the  basic  commodities. 

Michigan  farmers  derive  less  than  20 
percent  of  their  income  from  these  so- 
called  basic  commodities.  Incidentally, 
I  recall  last  week  at  a  farm  meeting  a 
farmer  asked  me  how  it  is  determined 
that  a  commodity  is  “basic.”  I  told  him 
that  it  was  simply  a  question  of  politics. 
Now  this  restoration  of  high  rigid  price 
supports  will  do  little  to  benefit  our 
Michigan  farmers.  But  it  would  hurt 
them  in  many  ways:  By  piling  up  sur¬ 
pluses  and  further  depressing  market 
prices,  by  raising  the  cost  of  their  feed 
grains  perhaps  as  much  as  15  percent 
and  by  continuing  and  increasing  a  sys- 
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tern  of  Government  controls,  regimenta¬ 
tion  and  interference,  with  which  the 
large  majority  of  my  farmers  are  tho¬ 
roughly  disgusted  and  tired. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
read  the  text  of  an  article  which  I  have 
prepared  for  publication  in  the  spring 
issue  of  the  Republican  State  National 
Journal  which  shows  why  rigid  supports 
will  hurt  rather  than  help  the  average 
Michigan  farmer: 

Political  Farm  Legislation 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Demo¬ 
crat  Party  to  blame  the  administration  for 
the  serious  farm  problem,  the  facts  tell  a 
different  story. 

Farm  surpluses  are  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  today  as  being  one  of  the  principal 
causes  behind  the  drop  in  farm  prices. 
These  surpluses  came  into  being  as  a  result 
of  high,  rigid  price  supports  which  were 
instituted  during  World  War  II  to  stimulate 
production  and  which  were  never  removed 
even  though  markets  shrunk  considerably 
thereafter.  The  current  drop  in  farm  prices 
began  in  1951  under  the  previous  Democrat 
administration  and  under  a  high  price  sup¬ 
port  program  which  was  continued  until  last 
year. 

Now,  after  only  one  year  of  flexible  sup¬ 
ports,  the  Democrats  can  think  of  no  better 
solution  than  to  return  to  high  supports 
which  are  responsible  for  the  present  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  the  farmer  today. 

■  The  administration  soon  realized  that 
flexible  supports  would  not  alone  solve  the 
farm  problem  because  of  the  overhanging 
surpluses  that  threatened  to  glut  the  market. 
Therefore,  the  soil  bank  plan  was  put  for¬ 
ward  to  effect  a  sharp  reduction  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  surplus  crops  and  also  to  remove 
from  cultivation  much  marginal  land  which 
came  into  production  only  because  of  the 
attraction  of  high  supports. 

The  Democrat -controlled  Congress  has  de¬ 
liberately  delayed  action  on  any  new  farm 
legislation,  including  the  soil  bank  plan, 
until  it  was  felt  certain  that  the  time  was 
too  late  for  any  benefits  to  take  effect  this 
year.  Further,  in  spite  of  the  President’s 
express  disapproval  of  any  legislation  em¬ 
bodying  a  return  to  high  price  supports, 
such  a  maneuver  was  included  in  the  com¬ 
promise  farm  legislation,  thereby  inviting 
a  presidential  veto. 

The  Democrat  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  even  admitted  that 
unless  farm  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  before  the  end  of  March,  the  whole 
soil-bank  plan  and  indeed  all  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  might  as  well  be  abandoned  for  any 
good  it  would  do  the  farmers  in  1956. 

Actually,  I  believe  the  average  Michigan 
farmer  would  prefer  to  forego  price  supports 
if  he  could  at  the  same  time  relieve  himself 
from  Government  controls  and  regulation. 
Assuming  that  this  is  not  possible  at  present, 
a  system  of  flexible  supports  to  level  produc¬ 
tion  and  demand  off  together  surely  offers 
more  than  high  supports. 

The  Democrat  bill,  for  instance,  proposed  a 
return  to  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  on 
wheat  and  corn  which  account  for  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  Michigan  farmer’s  income. 
Our  farm  people  get  more  than  half  of  their 
income  from  dairy  and  livestock  production. 
Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  Democrat  farm 
bill  for  livestock  or  livestock  products.  There 
is  an  increase  in  the  price  support  level  for 
dairy  products,  an  increase  which,  in  the  case 
of  manufactured  milk,  would  amount  to 
roughly  2.5  percent.  But  at  the  same  time 
our  dairy  farmers  were  getting  this  small  in¬ 
crease  in  their  milk  prices,  they  would  be 
faced  with  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  their  feed  grains 
by  as  much  as  10  percent. 

I  think  the  foregoing  will  show  our  Michi¬ 
gan  farmers  how  much  the  Democrats  know 
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or  care  about  their  problems.  This  is  what 
happens  when  politicians  In  Congress  try  to 
write  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  earlier  that  the 
conference  report  was  discriminatory 
against  the  small  farmer.  The  whole 
price-support  system,  especially  high 
supports,  definitely  discriminates  against 
him.  In  this  connection.  I  want  to  read 
the  text  of  an  editorial  from  the  April  7 
issue  of  the  Saginaw  News  entitled  “Tax¬ 
payers  Underwrite  Big  Farm  Operators” : 

No  one  ever  showed  us  a  check  for  $1,292,- 
472.25.  But  that  was  the  size  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  loan  which  one  king-sized  farm  outfit 
drew  on  its  1954  wheat  crop.  That’s  the  kind 
of  money  a  big  one-crop  operator  can  pull 
down  in  a  year  without  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
risk  through  this  90  percent  of  parity  price 
guarantee  that  American  taxpayers  are  un¬ 
derwriting. 

The  more-  Congress  delves  into  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  farm  economics  the  more  these 
fantastic  inequities  keep  coming  to  light. 
We'll  know  soon,  when  the  House-Senate 
conference  bill  is  reported  out,  what  policy  is 
to  prevail,  whether  the  Government  will  en¬ 
courage  the  family-size  farm  or  continue  to 
underwrite  these  big  corporations  whose 
fields  run  to  the  horizons  with  the  sky  the 
limit  on  the  size  of  their  guaranteed  checks. 

More  than  half  of  the  Nation’s  4,782,000 
farmers  get  no  benefit  from  price  supports. 
The  bulk  of  the  money  goes  to  the  big,  one- 
crop  growers  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton. 

Considering  that  only  130,000  of  these 
nearly  5  million  farmers  have  gross  incomes 
of  $25,000  or  more  a  year,  it  is  plain  to  see 
who  is  getting  the  lion's  share  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  all  of  us. 

Tire  average  Government  loan  on  wheat 
ran  only  $1,800  a  farm.  Yet  62  big  outfits  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $100,000  apiece  from  the 
Government  on  their  1954  crops.  One  big 
Louisiana  rice  grower  picked  up  a  price-sup¬ 
port  check  totaling  $486,725.77. 

The  family  size  farm  versus  the  king-size 
farm  has  been  debated  from  all  angles.  The 
economics  of  the  thing  can  be  turned  in 
most  any  direction.  Those  who  would  build 
a  case  for  protection  of  family  farms  hasten 
to  defend  the  smaller  unit  as  a  way  of  life 
which  has  spiritual  and  other  healthy  values 
centered  in  land  ownership  and  indepen¬ 
dence. 

Business-minded  Americans  say  big  farms 
are  a  natural,  desirable  evolution  which  only 
prove  that  mass  production  can  be  brought 
to  agriculture,  that  fewer  and  fewer  people 
are  required  to  produce  in  abundance  all  the 
food  this  Nation  requires. 

In  both  instances,  advocates  touch  lightly 
on  the  extent  of  taxpayer  subsidy  required 
to  make  good  their  cases. 

Family  farms  have  been  defined  by  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  as  those  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $2,500.  To  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  this  way  of  life 
strikes  us  as  the  defense  of  a  livelihood 
hardly  measuring  up  to  what  we  could  find 
pride  in  perpetuating. 

By  today's  standards,  that  is  marginal 
living.  To  subsidize  those  who  produce  little 
more  than  enough  to  sustain  themselves  is 
to  encourage  chronic  dependency. 

But  the  bigger  fallacy,  as  we  see  it,  is  in 
the  staggering  subsidy  of  the  big  corporate 
farm  outfits.  They  not  only  enjoy  tariff  pro¬ 
tections  from  foreign  competition.  They 
also  dare  engage  in  huge  single-corp  farming 
because  they  have  been  guaranteed  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  every  bushel  or  bale  they  produce — • 
at  a  guaranteed  minimum  price,  cash  on  the 
barrel  head. 

This  unrestricted  overproduction  has  hurt 
agriculture,  including  the  family-sized  farm. 
And  it  will  continue  as  long  as  Congress 
makes  price  supports  themselves  an  incentive 
of  profit,  rather  than  a  cushion  against  a  dis¬ 
astrous  slump  as  was  the  original  intent. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  at  length 
but  I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  why  this  conference  report 
on  farm  legislation  is  discriminatory 
against  and  damaging  to  our  Michigan 
farmers  and  why  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  an  important  hour.  Millions  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  their  sights  on  our  actions  of 
today.  After  3  years  of  continuous  in¬ 
come  decline  they  are  looking  to  us  for 
relief. 

Almost  4  years  ago  Republicans  made 
campaign  promises  of  better  days  for 
American  agriculture.  All  have  been 
broken.  This  is  their  last  chance  to 
come  forward  and  deliver.  This  is  their 
last  chance  to  increase  agricultural  in¬ 
come  for  1956.  Hereafter  it  wall  be  too 
late.  It  is  this  or  nothing. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  veto.  That  is  the  President's 
privilege.  However,  it  is  improper  to 
waive  the  threat  of  a  veto  over  this  body 
in  an  attempt  to  influence  our  votes. 

We  were  sent  here  by  our  respective 
constituencies.  To  them  we  are  respon¬ 
sible.  We  are  not  responsible  to  the 
President.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  be 
his  rubberstamps.  It  is  our  duty  to  vote 
our  own  convictions.  After  so  doing  if 
upon  passage  the  President  vetoes  this 
measure  then  the  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  is  his,  not  ours. 

I  am  for  the  conference  report.  I  am 
supporting  it  because  it  will  increase 
farm  income  this  year.  I  am  supporting 
it  because  it  means  a  better  price  for 
farm  commodities  now. 

I  am  supporting  it  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  it  places  a  floor  under  the  na¬ 
tional  cotton  allotment  for  the  year  1956 
and  1957.  Cotton  farmers  cannot  stand 
further  acreage  reductions.  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  it  further  because  it  will  bring 
some  relief  to  the  small  cotton  farmer- 
through  the  provision  providing  an  extra 
100,000  acres  for  allocation  among  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  who  have  been  reduced 
under  4  acres. 

I  am  supporting  it  for  other  reasons. 
It  does  not  reflect  my  views  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  However,  it  is  a  reasonably  good 
compromise,  as  is  all  legislation  of  major 
importance. 

The  conference  report  is  the  handwork 
of  weeks  and  weeks,  yes,  months  and 
months,  of  hard  labor  by  able  legislators 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  American 
farmers.  We  should  not  cast  away  their 
effort  and  leave  our  farmers  to  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  further  depressing  prices. 

It  is  time  that  the  President,  Secretary 
Benson  and  most  of  our  Republican  col¬ 
leagues  faced  up  to  the  situation.  They 
are  leading  American  agriculture  right 
back  to  the  position  they  left  it  in  1932. 

If  a  farmer  were  to  have  fallen  asleep 
25  years  ago — become  sort  of  a  modern- 
day  Rip  Van  Winkle — and  not  awakened 
until  1956,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  would  experience  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  ascertaining  which  political 
party  is  in  control  of  the  White  House, 
if  all  the  facts  on  the  current  price  di¬ 
lemma  farmers  find  themselves  in  were 
sufficiently  laid  before  his  eyes. 

History  of  the  1920’s  and  the  1929  to 
1932  era  is  poignantly  repeating  itself. 
And  farmers  under  the  callously  en¬ 
forced  price-depressing  policies  of  this 
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administration,  now  find  themselves 
once  again  staring  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  barrel,  worried  lest  that  turn 
out  to  be  flexible,  too 

Meanwhile,  the  giant  business  organi¬ 
zations  of  this  Nation  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  guidance  of  Cabinet  emissaries  and 
the  resulting  friendly  policies  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration  are  reaping  record-break¬ 
ing  profits. 

Prosperity  has  settled  its  golden  man¬ 
tle  on  General  Motors,  who  in  1955  took 
in  net  profits  of  more  than  $1  billion, 
and  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  according 
to  its  chairman  some  weeks  ago  looked 
forward  to  netting  more  in  1956  than 
in  all  the  21  years  previous  to  World  War 
II.  Prosperity  has  come  to  them  and  to 
other  segments  of  business,  but  not  to 
the  farm. 

And  let  me  interject  at  this  point  that 
despite  the  political  slogans  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  these  profits  did  not 
come  under  an  economy  geared  to  peace, 
as  they  would  like  us  all  to  believe.  I 
would  remind  you  that  about  65  percent 
of  our  budget  is  still  geared  to  a  wartime 
economy. 

Speaking  of  the  tremendous  profits 
that  have  been  reported  in  all  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  business  journals  of  the  Nation,  I 
think  that  it  should  be  pointed  out  here 
and  now  that  the  philosophy  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration  is  deeply  apparent  in  the 
paradoxical  action  it  took  of  lowering 
the  excess-profits  tax  to  big  business 
on  the  one  hand  and  lowering  price  sup¬ 
ports  to  farmers  on  the  other  hand. 

That  is  the  epitome  of  the  motivating 
philosophy  behind  this  administration’s 
entire  domestic  program.  Once  again 
the  Republican  Party  has  proven  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  is  not  the  party  of  the 
common  man.  It  has  shown  little  con¬ 
cern  for  the  little  people  of  our  land 
who  produce  the  food  and  fiber  this 
Nation  consumes. 

Still,  even  though  farm  prices  have 
fallen  36  percent  since  1952,  we  hear 
plaintive  cries  of  innocence  from  admin¬ 
istration  officials  whenever  someone 
points  an  accusing  finger  at  them  and 
their  flexible  price-support  plan. 

They  rammed  it  through  Congress 
over  the  protests  of  the  minority  party 
in  1954.  The  Republican  Party  forced 
this  flexible  price-support  program  on 
farmers,  which  last  year  alone  cost  the 
people  who  till  the  soil  nearly  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  net  income,  from 
the  year  before. 

Still,  I  have  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
administration  and  the  Republican 
Party  hired  a  high-powered  advertising 
agency  to  sell  Mr.  Benson  and  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  to  the  American  people.  They 
have  used  the  slick  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques,  the  mass-selling  idea — with  a 
Hollywood  trimming — because  they  can¬ 
not  sell  either  the  Eisenhower  farm  pro¬ 
gram  or  Mr.  Benson  to  the  farmer  on  the 
basis  of  fact. 

I  ask  in  all  seriousness,  is  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  Government?  Is  this  the 
responsibility  that  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  expect,  regardless  of 
which  political  party  is  in  control?  The 
answer  to  me  is  very  obviously,  ‘  No.” 

For  3  years  now,  this  administration 
has  deliberately  and  carefully  carried  out 
a  campaign  to  convince  the  American 
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people  that  farmers  have  been  wards  of 
the  Government  for  the  past  2  decades, 
and  that  flexible  supports  or  perhaps 
even  a  full,  free  market  for  agriculture 
would  solve  the  whole  thing  and  cleanse 
the  supposedly  black  soul  of  the  farmer. 

To  carry  out  this  diabolic  plan  they 
have  refrained  from  giving  the  facts  on 
the  current  farm  situation  and  the  entire 
farm  picture,  to  the  people. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  True 
Morse  told  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  that  his  Department  did  not  con¬ 
template  offering  further  legislation  in 
substitution  of  or  amendatory  to  present 
legislative  authority.  In  other  words, 
the  administration  had  the  authority  it 
W'anted.  And,  it  must  have  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  authority  it  had  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  bring  farmers  ‘TOO 
percent  of  parity  at  the  market  place,” 
General  Eisenhower's  outstanding  farm 
promise  of  the  1952  campaign. 

Morse’s  attitude,  in  speaking  for  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson,  was  embodied  in  such 
pie-in-the-sky  statements  as  “the  de¬ 
cline  has  been  checked,”  ‘‘things  are 
looking  up,”  and  “we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction.”  In  face  of  the  mount¬ 
ing  decline,  Eisenhower,  Benson,  and 
Morse  declined  to  accept  the  facts. 
They  permitted  the  situation  to  roll  on 
and  on,  down  and  down,  without  attempt 
to  check  it. 

Then  came  October.  With  the  roof 
falling  in  Eisenhower  and  Benson  finally 
confessed  that  things  were  not  going 
well,  that  farm  decline  was  serious,  and 
that  action  was  demanded.  They 
promised  a  new  program.  Oddly  enough 
their  new  program  will  not  increase  farm 
income.  Actually  it  will,  through  flexing 
prices  and  other  devious  methods,  de¬ 
crease  it. 

But  even  as  late  as  September,  only  a 
few  weeks  prior  to  the  administration’s 
admission  of  farm  distress,  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Nixon, 
was  closely  following  the  technique  of 
refraining  from  giving  the  facts  on  the 
farm  situation.  In  what  the  press  had 
billed  as  a  major  farm  address  at  the 
National  Plowing  Contest  at  Wabash, 
Ind.,  on  September  17,  Nixon  attempted 
to  repaint  the  administration’s  usual 
rosy  picture  for  agriculture. 

I  wish  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  points 
the  Vice  President  made  in  this  speech, 
so  that  we  may  all  have  a  clearer  picture 
of  what  this  administration  is  up  to. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  speech,  Mr. 
Nixon  made  among  other  points  these 
two :  First,  there  is  no  farm  depression 
in  the  United  States;  and  second,  our 
agriculture  economy  is  basically  sound. 

I  submit  that  the  Vice  President,  as 
they  say  in  the  vernacular,  was  “pulling 
the  wool  over  the  eyes”  of  the  American 
people,  or  at  least  he  was  trying  to.  No 
one  was  fooled. 

If  you  compare  the  cash  prices  of 
major  grain  crops  as- of  last  October  15, 
with  the  average  prices  of  the  same  crops 
back  in  the  black  year  of  1933 — follow¬ 
ing  another  Republican  adminstration — 
you  will  find  the  following  to  be  true  us¬ 
ing  the  same  parity  formula  basis : 

Wheat,  as  of  last  October  15,  was  77 
percent  of  parity;  70  percent  in  1933. 
Barley  was  51  percent  of  parity  in  Octo¬ 


ber;  58  percent  in  1933.  Flaxseed  was 
57  percent  of  parity  in  October;  81  per¬ 
cent  in  1933.  Oats  was  50  percent  of 
parity  in  October;  71  percent  in  1933. 
Rye  was  43  percent  of  parity  last  Octo¬ 
ber;  73  percent  in  1933.  Corn  was  69 
percent  of  parity  in  October;  68  percent 
in  1933. 

Still  I  recall  that  another  administra¬ 
tion  official  not  long  ago  told  farmers 
that  they  should  not  expect  any  more. 
He  said  these  prices  were  normal  and 
that  the  prices  of  previous  Administra¬ 
tions  were  those  of  a  dream  world. 

Now  I  ask,  in  view  of  the  facts  just 
quoted  does  it  sound  as  if  agriculture  is 
basically  sound?  Is  it  basically  sound 
when  net  farm  income  since  1951  has 
fallen  more  than  $4  million,  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $10.6  billion  this  year? 

Are  farmers  in  a  financially  sound 
position,  when  their  net  incomes  drop  an 
average  of  30  percent  in  4  years? 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Nixon  had 
lived  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  high 
office  and  discharged  his  duties  properly, 
he  would  have  told  the  people  this  is 
more  than  ample  warning  that  flexible 
supports  are  not  the  answ'er  to  the  farm 
problem  and  that  something  must  be 
done  immediately  to  stop  the  price  drop 
that  is  driving  farm  families  from  their 
homes  and  from  their  land. 

The  newspapers  of  rural  America,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Midwest  are  increasingly 
running  big  ads,  announcing  that  this  or 
that  farmer  is  selling  out.  They’ve  been 
forced  to  quit  because  of  the  sliding 
scale — the  flexible  price-support  pro¬ 
gram — that  is  seemingly  more  sacred  to 
this  administration  than  are  the  lives  of 
millions  of  American  farm  families. 

But,  Mr.  Nixon,  like  so  many  of  his 
coworkers,  is  more  interested  in  contin¬ 
uing  the  campaign  to  keep  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  ruinous  flexible  price  support 
law  on  the  books  than  he  is  in  giving  the 
American  people  the  facts  on  what’s 
actually  happening  on  the  farm. 

To  continue  on  with  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent’s  speech,  he  made  this  statement: 

Let’s  lay  one  mistaken  theory  to  rest  right 
away.  The  new  flexible-parity  law  cannot 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  held 
responsible  for  the  drop  in  prices. 

My  friends,  let  me  read  these  facts  to 
you  and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions. 

Since  1952  this  administration  has 
dropped  price-support  levels  on  farm 
commodities  as  follows:  From  $1.22  a 
bushel  on  barley  to  94  cents  a  bushel;  for 
oats  from  78  cents  to  61  cents;  for  rye 
from  $1.42  to  $1.18;  for  grain  sorghum 
from  $2.38  to  $1.78;  for  flaxseed  from 
$3.77  to  $2.91;  for  soybeans  from  $2.56  to 
$2.04;  and  cottonseed  from  $67  a  ton  to 
$46  a  ton. 

That  is  not  to  mention  the  drop  of  15 
percent  of  parity  in  dairy  support  prices, 
that  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  de¬ 
creed  with  full  approval  of  President 
Eisenhower  back  in  April  1,  1954.  That 
drop  from  90  percent  of  parity  to  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  brought  about  a  40  percent 
cut  in  net  family  income  of  producers  of 
manufacturing  milk. 

Does  this  sound  as  if  it  is  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  blame  the  farm  price 
drop  on  price  flexing,  as  this  official 
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speaking  for  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration  says  it  is?  No  one  forced  them 
to  lower  these  farm  price  supports. 
They  did  it  under  their  own  volition. 
And  they  did  it  in  full  knowledge,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  farm  prices  would  drop  to 
the  support  level  or  lower,  the  moment 
they  did  so. 

They  did  it  with  little  concern  for  the 
effects  it  would  have  on  the  family-sized 
farmers  of  this  Nation,  who  helped  elect 
a  Republican  President  in  1952  and  be¬ 
lieved  him  when  he  made  the  promise 
of  parity  to  farmers  at  Kasson,  Minn.; 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.;  and  Columbia,  S.  C.; 
and  other  places  during  the  political 
campaign  in  the  fall  of  1952. 

That  promise  to  agriculture,  which  was 
so  prominently  displayed  in  banner 
headlines  across  the  front  pages  of  the 
Nation’s  press  I  would  remind  you,  w'as 
repudiated  in  the  congressional  session 
of  -1954.  And  who  has  benefited  from 
it?  No  one  unless  it  be  the  big  food 
processors.  Certainly  not  the  consumer 
and  not  the  farmer. 

Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  read 
two  more  sentences  from  that  major 
farm  policy  speech  of  the  Vice  President 
I  have  been  referring  to.  He  was  telling 
the  audience  how  the  Eisenhower-Ben- 
son  farm  program  was  attacking  the 
farm  problem  on  two  fronts,  and  he 
said: 

On  the  production  front,  a  new  flexible- 
parity  formula  has  been  adopted  so  that 
farmers  will  not  be  encouraged  to  grow  more 
crops  already  in  surplus. 

On  the  consumption  front,  we  are  finding 
new  markets  for  farm  products. 

Surely  Mr.  Nixon  knows  that  the  law 
this  administration  passed  is  nothing 
new.  It  is  the  same  old  law  the  80th 
Congress  passed  back  in  1948  with  the 
built-in  double  flex — one  through  the 
lowering  of  price  supports,  the  other 
through  the  lowering  of  the  parity  level 
itself.  And  surely  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  knows  that  contrary  to  Mr. 
Nixon’s  statement,  farmers  seeded  more 
acreage  to  uncontrolled  crops  last  year 
than  they  did  the  year  before.  And  why? 
To  try  and  make  up  for  the  loss  in  in¬ 
come  through  price  flexing,  that  is  why. 

Now  on  the  matter  of  boosting  con¬ 
sumption  and  opening  new  markets,  I 
wish  the  administration  would  clarify 
this  point  by  naming  a  few  markets  they 
have  opened  up  and  where  consumption 
has  risen. 

May  I  point  out,  since  they  have  not, 
that  though  they  lowered  price  supports 
on  milk,  consumption  per  capita  of  dairy 
products  in  1952,  when  supports  wrere 
90  percent  of  parity  was  688  pounds  per 
person  and  during  1955  it  was  about  682 
pounds  per  person,  or  about  the  same. 

Exports  have  dropped  on  wheat,  also 
on  cotton. 

Does  this  sound  like  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  solving  the  consumption  problem? 

The  farmer  and  the  American  people 
have  been  sold  an  empty  package,  p, 
package  bearing  the  false  label  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  farmer  and  wrapped  in  the 
shiny  promise  of  lower  food  prices  to 
the  consumer. 

But  the  package  has  been  opened  and 
all  we  have  found  inside  is  the  warped 
philosophy  of  planned  scarcity  that  this 
great  country  of  ours  cast  aside  nearly 
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a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  cannot 
live  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  our  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  country  under  such  a  policy, 
neither  can  we  live  up  to  our  world  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

We  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  world  cannot  afford  to  tell 
the  farmers  of  our  country  who  comprise 
13  percent  of  the  total  population  that 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  total  national 
income  is  all  they  have  coming,  arid  that 
they  should  not  ask  for  more. 

We  have  no  moral  right  to  use  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  to  drive  farmers  from 
the  land — whether  it  be  in  the  trumped 
up  name  of  “efficiency”  or  in  any  other 
name. 

Relief  can  come  only  through  in¬ 
creased  income.  The  administration’s 
program  will  not  meet  the  emergency. 
The  conference  report  will.  It  should 
have  our  support. 

Farmers  have  taken  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders  one  of  the  most  ^important  jobs 
in  this  Nation  or  any  other  nation  for 
that  matter.  And  that  is  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  produce  the  food  that  you  and 
I  and  165  million  other  Americans  eat 
today.  This  is  a  responsibility  that  lasts 
365  days  of  each  year  and  with  each 
successive  year  that  job  gets  bigger. 
They  have  also  produced  enough  to  en¬ 
able  this  country  to  help  indigent  neigh¬ 
bor-nations  in  this  world  community 
and  through  this  means  stop  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  communism.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  use  it. 

Farmers  have  lived  up  to  their  part 
of  the  bargain.  They  have  produced 
food  and  produced  it  abundantly.  And 
they  have  done  it  without  any  cost-plus 
contracts  with  the  Government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war  they  were  the  only 
major  industry  that  did  so. 

Now  we  must  live  up  to  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  rid  American  agriculture 
of  the  inflexible  thorn  of  flexible  sup¬ 
ports  and  depression  level  prices,  that 
the  Republicans  and  this  administration 
have  so  mercilessly  pushed  into  its  side. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  entitled  to  a  living  standard 
equal  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  and 
enact  legislation  that  will  return  to  them 
good  prices  and  a  fair  income. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  we  should  frankly  rec¬ 
ognize  this  bill  for  what  it  is. 

It  is  legislation  designed  not  so  much 
for  the  farmer  as  it  is  for  politicians  who 
want  the  farmer’s  vote.  It  is  a  conglom¬ 
eration  of  gimmicks  and  devices  to  dump 
taxpayers’  money  into  the  hands  of  some 
segments  of  the  farm  population  prior  to 
election  time.  In  no  way  can  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  solution  for  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  American  agricul¬ 
ture  today. 

When  this  session  began,  the  great 
question  confronting  the  Nation  was 
whether  the  Congress  would  forget  poli¬ 
tics  and  try  to  develop  a  program  which 
looked  to  sound,  long-range  solutions  for 
our  agricultural  problem  or  whether  it 
would  accept  expedients  offering  only 
temporary  relief  lasting  through  the  No¬ 
vember  elections.  History  will  record,  if 


this  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form, 
that  Congress  bowed  to  expediency  at  a 
time  when  statesmanship  was  never 
needed  more. 

The  program  submitted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  offered  hope  for  a  long-range  solu¬ 
tion,  encompassing  a  soil-bank  plan 
which  would  have  provided  financial  in¬ 
centive  for  attacking  the  causes  of  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses.  Congressional  delays 
in  the  adoption  of  the  soil  bank  rendered 
it  almost  useless  for  this  crop  year.  Be¬ 
cause  of  that  fact,  this  bill  has  been 
loaded  with  every  conceivable  kind  of 
gimmick  to  increase  the  price  of  this  or 
that  crop — with  the  Government  paying 
the  bill. 

The  net  effect  can  only  be  to  aggravate 
our  basic  problem  of  surplus  production 
by  encouraging  the  farmer  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  increase  his  output  on 
the  acres  available  to  him.  If  this  bill  is 
enacted  it  will  not  solve  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem.  It  will  aggravate  it;  it  will  increase 
it;  it  will  make  its  eventual  solution  more 
difficult.  This  bill,  in  the  long  run,  does 
a  disservice  to  the  farmer.  I  think  he 
will  eventually  come  to  realize  that — 
even  though  it  is  the  hope  of  its  sponsors 
to  use  it  to  win  his  support  in  the  election 
this  fall. 

For  example,  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  will  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
effect  of  this  bill  upon  his  operation. 

It  does  offer  him  a  1-year  increase  in 
the  support  price  for  manufacturing 
milk.  But  for  the  extra  10  cents  he 
would  get  over  the  present  support  price 
he  may  well  be  paying  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  price  in  his  history. 

If  this  bill  becomes  operative  in  its 
present  form  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer 
will  find  he  has  been  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  the  sacrosanct  basic  crop  farm¬ 
er.  Less  than  1  percent  of  Wisconsin’s 
production  is  in  basic  crops. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  remains  on  a  flexible-support 
basis,  while  the  so-called  basic  crops  are 
put  not  only  at  mandatory  90-percent 
levels  but  get  another  boost  under  the 
dual  parity  provisions.  He  will  find  his 
feed  costs  increased  not  only  by  these 
provisions  but  by  those  which  place  feed 
grains  under  a  high-level  support  pro¬ 
gram.  He  will  watch  the  corporate  farms 
receive  huge  checks  because  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  limitation  on  support  pay¬ 
ments.  He  will  find  that  there  is  inade¬ 
quate  protection  given  to  him  against 
increased  milk  production  from  acres 
diverted  to  the  soil  bank. 

In  short,  for  a  small  and  temporary 
increase  in  his  milk-support  price,  he 
will  exchange  greatly  increased  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  an  increase  in  competition 
from  the  basic  crop  areas.  At  the  end  of 
the  marketing  year,  when  his  price  re¬ 
verts  back  to  present  levels,  he  may  well 
be  confronted  with  the  same  situation 
he  faced  when  President  Eisenhower  took 
office — huge  dairy  surpluses  in  Govern¬ 
ment  hands  grinding  his  price  down 
while  high  basic  supports  hold  his  cost 
of  production  up. 

In  the  rush  to  take  care  of  the  basic 
crop  areas,  largely  in  the  South,  the  Wis¬ 
consin  farmer  again  gets  the  short  end 
of  the  stick  from  a  Democratic  Congress. 
It  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  Demo¬ 


crat  record  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  party 
orators  bemoan  the  plight  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  while  their  cohorts  in  Congress 
rush  through  such  legislation  as  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  bill,  fight  the  school  milk  and 
brucellosis-extension  programs,  and  pass 
such  discriminatory  legislation  as  this. 

It  is  all  the  more  tragic  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  dairy  farmer’s  position  has 
been  improving  while  the  worst  part  of 
his  adjustment  to  peacetime  market  con¬ 
ditions  has  taken  place.  His  feed  costs 
are  down,  his  milk  prices  are  increasing, 
his  income  position  is  steadily  improving. 
The  effect  of  this  bill  upon  the  demand 
for  his  product,  upon  its  production, 
upon  inventory  accumulation  in  Govern¬ 
ment  hands,  now  improving,  can  only  be 
adverse. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  as  it  is 
presently  presented  to  us  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

A  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  that  will  be  made  by  the 
Republican  leader.  Let  it  be  noted  that 
this  motion  is  designed  to  help  the  dairy 
farmer  as  contrasted  with  the  Democrat 
proposal  which  would  do  him  injury. 

The  increase  in  the  support  level  of 
manufacturing  milk  would  be  perma¬ 
nent,  rather  than  temporary,  and  would 
fix  a  minimum  level  of  support  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  provided  under  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  The  motion  would  also 
eliminate  other  provisions  of  the  report 
which  are  harmful  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  rollcall  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  motion  to  recommit  will  clearly 
show  what  Members  are  truly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  farmer.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  motion. 

CONFERENCE  FARM  BILL  REQUIRES  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE  TO  ACT  ON  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN  FOR 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURPLUS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex¬ 
actly  2  weeks  ago,  following  Senate  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  farm  bill,  I  urged  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  bring  some  sense  and  some 
reason  to  the  surplus  food  disposal  pro¬ 
gram  by  adopting  as  part  of  the  com¬ 
promise  bill  a  food  stamp  plan  such  as 
proposed  in  my  bill,  H.  R.  5105.  As  I  said 
then: 

This  would  assure  getting  some  of  the 
surplus  to  those  in  our  country  who  are  in 
need — many  of  them  actualy  hungry.  Let 
us  feed  our  own  needy  as  well  as  the  poor  of 
other  nations. 

We  have  over  5  million  Americans  on  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  public-welfare  assistance. 

I  added; 

Each  one  needs — actually  needs  some  of 
this  surplus  food.  These  are  people  who  do 
not  now  get  enough  to  eat.  Let  us  use  this 
blessed  surplus — this  abundance — to  help 
feed  the  hungry  here  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  made  those  com¬ 
ments  on  the  House  floor  2  weeks  ago, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  [Mr.  Cooley]  graciously 
invited  me  to  submit  some  language 
which  could  perhaps  be  incorporated  into 
the  conference  bill  to  carry  out  my  pro¬ 
posal.  As  I  had  said,  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  House  bill  as  originally  passed 
and  the  Senate  version  of  H.  R.  12  were 
so  great  that  the  conferees  could  have 
incorporated  a  specific  food  stamp  plan 
as  part  of  the  disposal  machinery. 
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I  know  it  has  been  the  position  of  some 
of  the  Members  who  are  most  expert  in 
agricultural  legislation  that  Secretary 
Benson  already  has  full  authority  to 
establish  a  food  stamp  plan  under  exist¬ 
ing  law.  Whether  or  not  that  is  so,  we 
all  know  that  the  Secretary  has  taken 
the  flat  position  that  a  food  stamp  plan 
is  not  desirable.  He  prefers  the  present 
hit-and-miss  system  of  distribution  to 
the  needy,  a  system  which  does  not  have 
the  participation  of  a  number  of  States 
including  Missouri  and  which  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  testimony  by  those  who  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  a  cumbersome, 
ineffectual,  and  disproportionately  ex¬ 
pensive  one  for  the  States  and  localities 
participating. 

I  give  this  background,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important  for 
us  to  make  clear  in  connection  with  this 
conference  bill  now  before  us  just  what 
it  is  we  expect  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  do  about  a  food  stamp  plan. 
Although  the  bill  does  not  contain  the 
language  I  submitted  for  it  which  would 
have  created  immediately  a  food  stamp 
plan  as  provided  for  in  H.  R.  5105,  the 
conference  bill  does  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  submit 
to  Congress  within  90  days  detailed  pro¬ 
grams  for  distribution  of  surplus  food 
under  a  food  stamp  plan  or  similar  pro¬ 
gram  to  needy  persons  in  the  United 
States.  If  he  does  not  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  institute  such  a  program,  the  bill 
requires  that  he  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  any  additional  legislation  which 
is  necessary. 

MUST  REPORT  ON  NEED  FOR  ANY  FURTHER 
LEGISLATION  ON  FOOD  STAMPS 

Now  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  language  of  section  301  (b)  does  not 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
“Tell  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  whether  you 
think  a  food  stamp  plan  would  be  a  good 
idea.”  He  has  already  told  us  many 
times  that  he  does  not  like  the  food 
stamp  idea — that  he  would  rather  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  hit-and-miss  program 
which  is  not  succeeding  in  getting  this 
food  to  the  people  who  need  it.  We  are 
not  asking  him,  then,  to  come  back  in 
3  months  and  tell  us  what  he  has  been 
telling  us  right  along  about  a  food  stamp 
plan — that  is,  that  he  does  not  like  it  and 
does  not  want  it.  No;  we  are  saying  in¬ 
stead,  “Come  back  in  3  months.  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary,  with  a  plan  for  the  distribution 
of  surpluses  under  a  food  stamp  arrange¬ 
ment  or  similar  program ;  and  if  you  need 
more  legislative  authority  for  instituting 
such  a  program,  tell  us  exactly  how  the 
law  should  be  written.” 

It  is  very  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  distinction  be  made  clear.  The 
wording  of  the  conference  bill  may  be 
a  little  ambiguous,  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
know  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  people  have  been  so  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  food  stamp  idea — preferring 
to  give  food  abroad  in  preference  to  the 
needy  in  this  country— that  if  there  is 
any  loophole  at  all  in  this  wording,  I  am 
afraid  they  will  seize  it  to  avoid  carrying 
out  the  congressional  intent  on  a  food 
stamp  plan. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  this  statement  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  the  confer ¬ 
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ence  bill.  As  the  sponsor  of  the  food- 
stamp  plan,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  now  in  the  conference  bill  will  be 
effective  in  carrying  out  the  congres¬ 
sional  intent  of  having  our  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  program  so  broadened  and  so  im¬ 
proved  through  “a  food-stamp  plan  or 
similar  program”  for  distribution 
through  States  and  local  units  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  future  surplus  production 
“to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  and  possessions,”  as  to 
assure  not  only  the  prevention  of  future 
surpluses  but  also  the  distribution  of  this 
food  to  our  needy. 

SECTION  301  <B>  REQUIRES  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Title  IH,  surplus  disposal,  in  this  bill, 
calling  for  a  program  of  orderly  liquida¬ 
tion  of  surplus  stocks,  requires  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  consistent  with  its  exist¬ 
ing  authority,  and  consistent  with  the 
price-support  program,  and  consistent 
with  orderly  liquidation,  shall  dispose  of 
all  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
held  by  it.  That  is  section  301  (a). 

Section  301  (b)  says  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  Congress 
within  90  days  detailed  programs — not 
just  suggestions  or  possibilities  or  alter¬ 
natives,  but  detailed  programs — with 
recommendations  for  any  additional  leg¬ 
islation  needed  to  carry  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  disposition  of  surpluses  as 
required  by  section  301  (a)  and  for  a 
food  stamp  plan  or  similar  program  for 
distribution  through  the  States  and  local 
units  of  Government  of  future  surplus 
production  to  needy  persons.  The  rest 
of  that  section  301  (b)  makes  it  clear 
that  what  Congress  is  asking  is  for  action 
programs.  The  Secretary  is  ordered,  in 
other  -words,  to  tell  us  in  3  months  not 
what  he  might  possibly  do  but  what  he  is 
going  to  do  in  disposing  of  this  surplus, 
including  disposition  under  a  food  stamp 
plan  or  similar  program  for  getting  this 
food  to  the  needy  in  the  United  States. 

While  I  am  sorry  that  the  conferees 
did  not  take  the  language  I  submitted  to 
establish  an  immediate  food  stamp  plan 
with  specific  procedures  outlined,  never¬ 
theless  I  am  glad  they  accepted  my  plea 
to  provide  in  this  bill  for  the  food-stamp 
idea. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  by  and 
large,  are  fair  minded.  They  want  to  do 
the  right  thing.  They  do  not  want  the 
Government,  or  anybody  to  do  anything 
for  them  to  which  they  are  not  justly 
entitled.  The  thing  that  disturbs  the 
farmers,  more  than  anything  is  the  fact 
that  while  industry,  business,  labor,  and 
other  segments  are  making  gains  and 
profits,  the  farmers  are  slipping  back. 
Mind  you,  he  does  not  complain  that 
other  groups  are  making  gains.  He  just 
does  not  understand  why  he  is  not  in 
position  to  hold  his  own  in  our  economy. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  big  steel  companies,  for 
example  are  expanding  and  making 
more  profits  than  ever — even  increasing 
the  price  of  steel,  while  he  is  required  to 
take  lower  prices  for  his  product. 

Farmers  really  don’t  want  “handouts” 
from  their  Government.  They  do  read, 
however,  in  newspapers  that  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  receive  favors  by  way 


of  tax  incentives  for  building  equipment 
for  the  defense  of  our  country.  He  feels 
his  product,  food  and  fiber,  are  also 
essential  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 
Neither  does  the  farmer  object  to  good 
wages.  He  is  for  it.  He  does  feci  he 
is  entitled  to  somewhere  a  parity  price 

for  his  product  compared  with  what  he 
is  required  to  pay  for  the  things  he  needs 
to  buy.  He  also  hears  that  steamship 
lines  are  provided  with  subsidies,  al¬ 
though  not  designated  by  that  name. 

The  farmer  observes  the  stock  market 
is  flourishing  on  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change,  and  higher  than  in  the  past. 
But  not  so  of  the  livestock  market. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain  that 
while  railroad  stocks  are  higher  and 
utility  costs  are  more,  and  stocks  cost 
more,  both  guaranteed  a  fair  profit  by 
reason  of  rate  charges — and  to  which 
they  find  no  fault.  They  just  don’t  feel 
they  are  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the 
Nation’s  income. 

According  to  the  USDA  report,  since 
1945  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  retail  food  dollar  has  declined  from 
55  cents  in  1945  to  41  cents  in  1955. 
There  are  many  examples.  Sometime 
ago  when  wheat  was  selling  for  $2.80 
per  bushel,  a  1  pound  loaf  of  bread  sold 
for  14  cents.  While  wheat  is  selling  this 
year  for  $2.15  per  bushel,  a  similar  loaf 
sells  for  18  cents. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  income  of 
farmers  last  year  was  reduced  by  $1 
billion.  The  average  income  w'as  re¬ 
duced  from  $913  to  $860.  The  income 
of  nonfarmers  was  more  than  double 
this  amount.  Included  in  the  farm  in¬ 
come  was  consumption  of  farm  products, 
use  of  home  and  other  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  is  not 
made  to  indicate  in  any  way  that  the 
farmer  is  griping.  Not  at  all.  I  do  think 
the  farmer  has,  too  many  times,  been 
misunderstood.  In  too  many  cases  he 
has  been  unduly  criticized.  He  feels,  and 
rightly  so,  that  he  should  have  a  price 
for  his  product  in  the  market  place  on  a 
comparable  basis  of  what  he  is  required 
to  pay  for  the  things  he  needs  to  buy. 
Surely  there  should  be  nothing  unreason¬ 
able  about  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfhder  the 
procedure  being  followed  by  the  House 
today,  there  is  no  way  to  adequately  dis¬ 
cuss  the  proposed  new  farm  bill.  I 
think  it  appropriate,  however,  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  few  observations. 

One  might  assume  from  listening  to 
the  debate  that  about  everything  in  the 
final  draft  of  the  new  farm  bill  now 
before  us  is  either  awfully  bad  or  prac¬ 
tically  perfect,  depending  upon  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Members  who  have  ad¬ 
dressed  us.  The  truth  is  that  neither 
the  bill,  itself,  nor  the  substitute  is  all 
bad  or  all  good.  We  ai’e  confronted  with 
limited  choices.  We  can  vote  for  the 
bill  as  represented  by  the  conference  re¬ 
port  before  us;  we  can  vote  for  the  sub¬ 
stitute;  or  we  can  vote  against  any  bill 
at  all. 

The  final  draft  of  the  bill  represents  a 
compromise  among  the  conferees. 
Everybody  knows,  or  should  know,  that 
if  this  bill  becomes  the  law,  it  will  not 
produce  complete  satisfaction  among  the 
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farmers  themselves  or  among  the  people. 
There  will  be  many  shortcomings  and 
drawbacks.  We  are  dealing  with  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  almost  insoluble  problem.  We 
just  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  under  the 
circumstances  as  they  exist  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
voting  for  the  bill. 

I  have  -in  mind  many  unanswered 
questions  about  the  pending  farm  mea¬ 
sure,  now  in  final  form. 

What  kind  of  a  soil  bank  payment  will 
there  be  to  cotton  farmers  and  feed 
grain  fanners  who  have  not  been  able  to 
make  a  crop  in  recent  years  because  of 
drought? 

How  fair  and  equitable  will  the  base 
acreage  figures  be  for  feed  grain  growers? 
How  will  the  allotments  be  determined? 

What  will  be  the  soil  bank  position  in¬ 
sofar  as  payments  per  acre  are  con¬ 
cerned,  of  cotton  farmers  who  have  had 
a  succession  of  failures  because  of 
drought? 

Will  abnormal  weather  conditions  be 
adequately  taken  into  consideration  in 
line  with  the  provision  on  this  subject 
which  is  contained  in  the  bill? 

How  adequate  are  the  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses? 

What  will  be  the  division  of  soil  bank 
payments  between  landlords  and 
tenants? 

When  will  there  be  an  opportunity  to 
extend  beyond  the  1-year  period  the  90 
percent  of  parity  support  program? 

These,  and  many  other  questions  re¬ 
main  unanswered. 

The  soil  bank  plan,  while  theoretically 
very  sound  and  attractive,  presents  a 
fertile  field  for  friction,  abuse,  &nd  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  farmers.  The  whole 
question  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
matter  of  administration.  The  success 
or  failure  of  the  new  farm  bill  will  de¬ 
pend  to  a  very,  very  great  extent  upon 
how  it  is  administered,  how  it  is  run  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  the 
program  is  to  work  at  all,  the  officials  of 
the  Department  must  approach  the 
problem  of  administration  in  a  spirit  of 
good  will  and  with  a  determination  to 
find  ways  of  making  the  program  work 
rather  than  finding  ways  to  make  the 
program  fail.  v  v 

Again  I  say,  it  should  be  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  measure  before  us  to¬ 
day  is  not  the  final  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture.  We  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  compromise  measure 
was  in  part  hastily  drawn.  We  can  al¬ 
ready  foresee  inadequacies  and  others 
will  develop.  There  are  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  heartaches  and  troubles  ahead. 
We  must  have  a  sympathetic  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program  and  further 
efforts  must  be  made  to  modify  the  whole 
faim  program,  the  object  being  to  help 
the  farmer  secure  a  more  workable  and 
effective  program  and  a  more  adequate 
income. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  move 
that  is  being  made  here  this  afternoon  to 
recommit  this  bill  to  conference  is  ill 
advised.  It  should  be  defeated  and  I 
predict  it  will  be  defeated. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  prevail  upon  Republican  leaders  in 
the  House  to  offer  a  motion  to  cut  price 


supports  from  90  percent  to  82  ^  percent 
on  corn  and  other  commodities  while 
making  a  deal  to  support  cotton  at  86  to 
87  percent,  and  while  supporting  wool 
and  sugar  at  100  percent  or  better,  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  are 
entitled  to  at  least  some  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  is  given  those  in  Utah,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  South. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  every  provision 
of  the  conference  report,  especially  the 
possibility  that  wheat  may  come  into 
competition  with  corn  as  a  feed  grain, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  good  that 
can  come  from  this  legislation  outweighs 
that  which  may  prove  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  estimated  in  some  quarters  that 
the  move  to  establish  82  ^  percent  of 
parity  could  result  in  a  loss  of  some  $2 
billion  in  gross  farm  income.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  cut  from  90  to  82 1/2 
percent  of  parity  will  result  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  loss.  Whatever  the  amount  it  would 
mean  that  the  farmer  was  again  and  de¬ 
liberately  being  short-changed.  I  have 
no  intention  of  being  a  party  to  any  such 
deal. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  take  imme¬ 
diate  action  to  approve  the  conference 
report,  and  that  President  Eisenhower 
will  promptly  sign  the  bill  into  law. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Republi¬ 
can  leadership  in  the  House  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  may  veto  this  bill  if  enacted. 
If  he  does  so  he  must  then  assume  the 
responsibility  for  no  farm  legislation  this 
year. 

I  hope  that  next  year  Congress  will 
give  consideration  to  a  revival  of  the 
principles  of  the  old  McNary-Haugen  bill 
and  enact  permanent  legislation  that  will 
assure  farmers  a  minimum  of  their  full 
costs  of  production,  paid  in  the  market 
places,  and  with  controls  upon  market¬ 
ings  rather  than  acres. 

The  farm  problem  has  been  and  still 
is  a  political  football.  It  is  time  to  stop 
offering  the  farmers  panaceas  and  place 
this  great  and  vital  industry  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  with  all  other  industries. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  13  years  I  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  represent  the  agricultural  area 
of  western  Oklahoma,  I  have  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  I  have  farmed  myself,  and  I  have 
served  6  years  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  have  just  returned  from 
making  an  extensive  tour  of  the  23  coun¬ 
ties  in  my  district,  the  Sixth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  Oklahoma,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  farmers  in  our 
western  Oklahoma  area. 

Our  farmers  in  western  Oklahoma  have 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  value,  this  year, 
of  the  Benson  soil-bank  plan.  Many  of 
the  farmers  feel  that  grasslands  should 
be  included  in  this  program.  However, 
the  vast  majority  of  farmers  in  the  area 
are  for  90  percent  of  parity. 

What  we  need  in  Oklahoma  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  provide  larger  allot¬ 
ments  to  insure  economic  farm  operating 
units  for  families.  Many  of  the  farmers 
feel  that  the  allotment  should  be  on  a 
bushel  and  bale  basis  and  should  be  in¬ 
creased  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family. 
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Our  farmers  also  feel  that  the  loan 
basis  of  cotton  should  not  be  changed 
but  should  be  left  at  y8-inch  Middling 
white;  that  grain  sorghum  price  sup¬ 
ports  should  be  as  great  as  price  supports 
on  corn;  that  wheat  price  supports  in 
Oklahoma  should  be  equivalent  to  durum 
wheat  price  supports  in  the  North;  that 
price  supports  should  be  placed  on  mung 
beans,  castor  beans  and  soybeans;  that 
the  peanut  allotment  should  be  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  that  farmers  who  have  had 
their  land  in  alfalfa  a  number  of  years 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a  cotton  or 
wheat  allotment  when  the  alfalfa  dies 
out  and  has  to  be  plowed  under. 

Our  western  Oklahoma  farmers  are 
diversified  farmers  generally  speaking. 
They  feel  that  farmers  should  be  allowed 
to  plant  cotton  land  to  wheat  and  wheat 
land  to  cotton  in  instances  where 
drought,  pests,  of  weather  conditions 
make  it  impossible  to  plant  wheat  or 
cotton,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  the 
other  crop  could  be  planted. 

We  have  had  a  serious  drought  in 
western  Oklahoma  and  need  consider¬ 
able  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
low-interest  rates;  assistance  in  eradi¬ 
cating  pests  such  as  greenbugs,  boll 
worms,  aphids,  wheat  lice,  army  worms, 
cut  worms,  web  spiders,  grasshoppers, 
and  so  forth ;  and  better  prices  for  farm, 
commodities.  . 

Our  farmers  feel  that  there  should  be 
an  adjustment  in  allotments  for  drought- 
stricken  areas  such  as  western  Okla¬ 
homa.  They  also  want  a  better  crop 
insurance  program. 

Instead  of  building  a  big  dam  in  Egypt, 
the  farmers  feel  that  the  administration 
should  increase  the  soil  conservation 
program  and  Agricultural  Conservation 
Service  practices,  such  as  terracing, 
contouring,  the  building  of  ponds,  the 
growing  of  green  manure  crops,  and  so 
forth;  and  should  enact  more  upstream 
flood  control  measures  similar  to  the 
Sandstone  project  on  the  Washita. 

Most  of  the  farmers  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  feel  that  the  spread  between 
the  producer  and  consumer  is  much  too 
great.  The  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  products  continually  decreases,  while 
the  price  of  everything  he  buys  or  uses 
increases. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  small  busi¬ 
nesses  in  western  Oklahoma  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  farm  situation  and  farm 
income,  many  of  these  small  businesses 
find  themselves  in  need  of  loans.  Na¬ 
tional  income  is  always  seven  times  that 
of  the  farm  income  and  anything  which 
adversely  affects  farm  income  will  ad¬ 
versely  affect  small  business,  labor,  and 
eventually  large  business. 

The  farmers  feel  that  they  should  be 
entitled  to  make  an  adjustment  on  their 
income  tax  every  5  years  and  feel  that 
the  exemption  for  each  dependent  should 
be  increased  to  $1,000. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about 
surpluses.  If  the  administration  had 
tried  as  hard  to  sell  surplus  commodities 
in  the  last  3  V-2  years  as  it  has  in  the  last 
314  weeks,  there  would  be  no  surplus. 
Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  give  sufficient  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  nationwide  drought. 
It  has  failed  to  give  sufficient  considera- 
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tion  to  the  possibility  of  an  emergency 
such  as  war.  In  this  respect,  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  does  not  look  very 
healthy  on  about  a  half  dozen  fronts. 
The  administration  has  failed  to  give 
sufficient  consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  increased  need  on  the  part  of  countries 
with  whom  we  could  trade  surpluses  for 
strategic  materials.  It  has  also  failed  to 
use  as  much  of  the  surplus  as  should  be 
used  to  supply  the  aged  and  needy  people 
at  home. 

Before  we  become  too  critical  of  the 
surplus  situation,  we  should  reread  some 
of  the  verses  of  the  Bible  wherein  the 
country  was  overtaken  by  pestilence  and 
suffered  7  years  of  drought.  We  should 
bear  this  in  mind.  The  Lord  has  blessed 
us  with  a  bountiful  supply  and  this  sup¬ 
ply  should  be  considered  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse. 

The  general  public  in  western  Okla¬ 
homa  feels  that  regulation  should  not  be 
promulgated  from  Washington,  but  that 
any  program  should  be  administered  by 
local  committees  familiar  with  local  con¬ 
ditions.  The  farmers  feel  that  Benson 
has  erred  fn  prejudicing  the  so-called 
consumer  public  of  the  cities  against  the 
fanners  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  farmers  are  the  greatest  per 
capita  consumer  group.  Our  farmers, 
laborers,  and  businessmen  in  western 
Oklahoma  feel  that  the  buying  of  pork — 
half  of  which  was  gravy — from  the  big- 
packers  at  65  cents  a  pound — when  the 
farmers  were  only  given  about  12  cents  a 
pound  for  that  pork — by  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  was  not  only  unjust  and  unfair  both 
to  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer,  but  was 
simply  ridiculous. 

Most  of  the  farmers  feel  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  should  be  replaced. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  the  farm¬ 
er,  the  administration  is  now  making  an 
all-out  effort  to  increase  REA  rates  in 
violation  of  sacred  contracts  and  against 
the  sound  advice  of  the  directors  of  the 
various  REA  co-ops,  against  the  advice 
of  REA  co-op  board  members,  and 
against  the  advice  of  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  will  place  more  hardship 
upon  the  farmers. 

I  will  vote  with  the  Democratic  lead¬ 
ership  for  this  conference  agreement.  I 
will  vote  for  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  does  contain  the  90  percent  of  parity 
feature  and  even  though  I  doubt  the 
value  of  the  Benson  soil-bank  plan. 
Furthermore,  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
the  President  will  not  veto  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  am  not  completely 
satisfied  with  all  of  the  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  H.  R.  12,  I  support  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  and  I  shall  vote  for 
adoption  of  the  conference  report.  In 
view  of  the  muddied  waters  in  which 
Congress  has  been  forced  to  consider 
our  complex  agricultural  problem,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  conferees  should  be  commended 
for  their  efforts  in  drafting  a  compromise 
bill  at  this  time. 

Frankly  speaking,  I  am  amazed  that 
the  conferees  were  able  to  do  as  well  as 
they  did  with  the  bill.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  I  am  further  astonished  that 
v'e  are  even  able  to  vote  on  a  farm  bill 
at  this  time.  I  am  astounded  because 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  pro¬ 


posed  bill  has  been  formulated  and  de¬ 
bated  in  Congress. 

I  am  astounded  because  in  the  course 
of  the  last  3  years  a  considerable  volume 
and  variety  of  political  dust  has  been 
thrown  into  the  eyes  of  farmers*  con¬ 
sumers,  the  general  public,  and  Members 
of  Congress.  During  the  last  3  years  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  watching  a 
cleverly  conceived  program  of  calculated 
confusion. 

The  first  part  of  the  confusion  program 
was  marked  by  an  operation  designed  to 
pit  consumers  against  farmers  on  the 
subject  of  Government-owned  surpluses. 
The  second  phase  of  operation  confusion 
was  to  array  farmers  against  labor  by 
blaming  workers  for  declining  farm  in¬ 
come. 

Secretary  Benson  has  skillfully  worked 
both  sides  of  the  street  in  order  to  cre¬ 
ate  confusion  in  the  minds  of  farmers, 
consumers,  and  the  general  public.  I 
presume  it  was  intended  that  some  of  the 
confusion  should  be  transmitted  by  con¬ 
stituents  to  Members  of  Congress.  I 
suspect  some  of  the  confusion  has 
brushed  off  on  us  and  thus  made  it  more 
difficult  to  consider  objectively  the  pres¬ 
ent  farm  bill,  H.  R.  12. 

There  is  one  fact  about  winch  we  can¬ 
not  be  confused  as  we  consider  H.  R.  12. 
This  fact  cannot  be  distorted  or  obscured 
by  political  dust.  The  fact  I  refer  to  is 
that  net  realized  farm  income  has  been 
declining  for  some  time.  Net  realized 
farm  income  has  declined  at  a  time  when 
the  income  of  every  other  group  in  the 
economy  has  increased  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree. 

In  the  last  3  years  alone  net  realized 
farm  income  has  declined  20  percent — 
or  a  total  of  $3.3  billion.  Cold  statistics 
show — without  dispute- — that  farmers 
have  been  financially  hurt;  and  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  some  people  farmers 
are  still  hurting.  Present  USDA  fore¬ 
casts  indicate  farm  income  will  drop 
again  this  year. 

It  is  this  grim  economic  picture  of  farm 
income  that  provides  me  with  my  basic 
reason  for  voting  for  H.  R.  12.  As  we 
now  consider  the  farm  bill,  I  cannot  help 
but  recall  that  2  years  ago  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  its  spokesmen  in  Congress 
rushed  through — with  great  speed — an¬ 
other  type  of  aid  bill.  The  bill  I  refer  to 
contained  a  provision  to  give  some  of  our 
wealthier  citizens  tax  relief  on  income 
derived  from  dividends. 

Two  years  ago  the  administration  took 
care  of  the  coupon  clippers  in  a  hurry. 
It  was  hip,  hip,  and  hurrah  and  the  bill 
wfas  through.  The  main  argument  for 
giving  tax  relief  to  the  coupon  clippers 
was  that  this  group  needed  investment 
money  to  stimulate  our  economy.  When 
it  comes  to  farmers,  however,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  both  stubborn  and  reluc¬ 
tant  to  act  with  the  same  speed  and 
concern.  Does  the  administration  feel 
that  farmers  do  not  need  income  or  in¬ 
vestment  money?  Sometimes  I  feel  that 
the  administration  does  think  such  is 
the  case. 

Specifically  speaking,  H.  R.  12  contains 
two  items  of  interest  to  dairy  farmers. 
The  first  item  raises  the  minimum  level 
of  support  prices  for  whole  milk  and 
butterfat  from  the  existing  minimum 
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level  of  75  percent  to  80  percent  of  parity. 
The  maximum  support  level  is  still 
pegged  at  90  percent. 

The  second  item  in  H.  R.  12  provides 
for  supporting  manufacturing  milk  at 
$3.25  per  hundredweight  and  butterfat 
at  $58.6  cents  for  the  market  year  ending 
March  31,  1957.  The  $3.25  per  hundred¬ 
weight  support  price  in  H.  R.  12  for 
manufacturing  milk — 3.95  percent  but¬ 
terfat — is  85  percent  of  parity  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  February  15,  1956,  parity 
equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk.  Tire 
$3.25  figure  is  10  cents  higher  than  the 
$3.15  support  price  announced  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  on  February  14,  1956. 

The  58.6  cents  a  pound  support  price 
on  butterfat  in  H.  R.  12  is  2.4  cents  above 
the  56.2  cents  figure  for  butterfat  in 
cream  announced  on  February  14,  1956, 
by  Secretary  Benson.  The  58.6  cent  fig¬ 
ure  works  out  to  82  percent  of  parity 
compared  with  the  announced  level  of 
78  percent  on  February  14. 

H.  R.  12,  therefore,  does  represent 
some  improvement  on  price  supports  for 
dairy  products.  The  increased  price 
support  for  manufacturing  milk  is  for  a 
period  of  1  year,  the  same  period  as  in¬ 
creased  price  supports  for  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

Dairy  farmers  have  suffered  a  decline 
in  income  during  the  last  3  years  the 
same  as  other  farmers.  Incidentally, 
since  April  1,  1954,  dairy  price  supports 
have  been  flexed  down  to  the  lowest  level 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Wisconsin  farmers  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  hard  hit  in  the  last  3  years.  Na¬ 
tional  net  farm  income  declined  20  per¬ 
cent  in  these  3  years  as  compared  to  a 
30  percent  decline  in  net  farm  income 
for  Wisconsin.  In  1952  total  net  realized 
farm  income  in  Wisconsin  was  $526,100,- 
000.  In  1953 — the  first  year  in  office  of 
the  present  administration — net  realized 
farm  income  in  Wisconsin  was  $453,600,- 
000.  This  represents  a  decline  of  $72.5 
million  over  the  previous  year. 

Wisconsin  farmers  wound  up  the  year 
of  1954  with  another  drop  in  net  income. 
In  1954  net  realized  farm  income  in  Wis¬ 
consin  was  $402,700,000.  The  1954  drop 
over  1953  farm  income  for  Wisconsin 
amounted  to  $50.9  million. 

Official  USDA  statistics  on  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  1955  net  farm  income  are  not  avail¬ 
able  at  this  time.  However,  I  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  same  formula  used  by  the 
USDA  in  computing  its  estimates.  On 
the  basis  of  this  calculation  it  appeal’s 
that  Wisconsin’s  net  farm  income 
dropped  another  $25  million  to  $35  mil¬ 
lion  in  1955. 

The  3-year  total  drop  in  net  farm  in¬ 
come  for  Wisconsin  ranges  from  $148.4 
million  to  $158.4  million.  This  sum  of 
money  was  not  spent  with  our  Main 
Street  mei’chants  because  the  farmers 
did  not  have  it  to  spend. 

I  wonder  how  concerned  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  if  148,000  coupon  clip¬ 
pers  had  each  suffered  a  $1,000  income 
cut  over  the  last  3  years.  On  the  basis 
of  the  administration’s  past  record,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  very  much  con¬ 
cerned.  Perhaps  the  administration 
would  throw  another  dividend  tax-relief 
bill  in  the  hopper. 
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Aside  from  the  income  factor,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  dairy  farmers  have  been  hurt  in 
another  way  during  the  last  3  years.  On 
January  1, 1952,  the  value  of  the  Nation’s 
dairy  herds  was  $5.8  billion.  On  January 
,1,  1956,  the  value  of  dairy  herds  was 
$3.2  billion.  This  means  that  dairy 
farmers  have  $2.6  billion  less  collateral 
to  offer  when  they  go  to  banks  and  other 
lending  agencies  to  borrow  money. 

Dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  are  obvi¬ 
ously  not  buying  Cadillacs — and,  for  that 
matter,  they  have  never  been  able  to  buy 
Cadillacs. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  a  great  deal 
of  political  dust  had  been  thrown  into 
the  eyes  of  consumers,  farmers,  and  the 
general  public  on  the  farm  problem. 
Some  of  the  political  dust  has  been  blown 
up  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  keep  the  record 
straight  on  the  amount  of  dairy  sur¬ 
pluses  inherited  by  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration.  On  January  19,  1953 — which 
was  the  last  day  in  office  for  the  former 
administration — the  total  value  of  dairy 
surpluses  held  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  $34,627,000.  This 
proves  conclusively  that  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  inherit  huge  and 
unwieldly  stocks  of  dairy  surpluses. 

Secretary  Benson  constantly  declares 
in  his  speeches  that  the  present  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  are  the  result  of  programs 
inaugurated  under  laws  passed  by  the 
previous  administration.  The  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Charles 
Brannan,  operated  his  Department  with 
the  same  laws. 

Mr.  Brannan  did  not  spend  as  much 
time  as  Secretary  Benson  has  in 
talking  about  surpluses.  In  numerous 
speeches — from  coast  to  coast  and  bor¬ 
der  to  border — Secretary  Benson  has 
plaintively  talked  about  surpluses.  Per¬ 
haps  the  reason  that  the  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Brannan,  did 
not  talk  so  much  about  surpluses  was 
that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  spent  more  time  on  market¬ 
ing  and  disposing  surpluses. 

H.  R.  12  contains  provisions  for  a  soil 
bank  program — a  program  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  discovered  early  this  year 
and  has  adopted  with  a  fanfare  of  pub¬ 
licity.  This  is  interesting  because  last 
year  I  was  one  of  several  Members  of 
Congress  introducing  a  soil  bank  bill. 

Last  year  the  soil  bank  bill  didn’t  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  administration.  Since  last  year  the 
administration  has  had  a  change  of 
heart  and  mind.  The  administration’s 
change  of  mind  was  publicly  made  ob¬ 
vious  when  thousands  of  dollars  were 
spent  late  in  February  by  the  National 
Republican  senatorial  and  congressional 
committees  for  newspaper,  radio,  and  TV 
advertising. 

In  the  Ninth  Wisconsin  District — 
which  I  represent — approximately  $1,600 
was  spent  for  newspaper  ads  and  from 
$500  to  $1,000  on  radio  advertising. 

The  ad  in  Successful  Farming  cost 
$8,000.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the 
advertising  blitz  cost  in  other  districts, 
but  I  imagine  this  ad  program  cost  at 
least  $250,000.  This  is  the  first  time  to 
my  knowledge  that  a  political  party  ever 


engaged  in  lobbying  while  Congress  was 
in  session. 

The  ads  furnished  more  political  dust 
over  the  farm  problem.  For  example, 
the  ads  led  farmers  to  believe  that  if 
Congress  passed  the  soil  bank  bill  by 
spring  planting  time  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  would  be  paid  out  to 
farmers.  This  was  a  deceptive  appeal 
because  no  explanation  was  made  that 
this  would  not  be  additional  income  to 
recoup  previous  declines  in  income.  The 
ads  did  not  inform  farmers  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  would  only  be  replacements  in¬ 
come  for  participating  in  the  soil  bank 
program. 

In  the  9th  Wisconsin  district  the  ads 
were  clearly  deceptive  in  that  farmers 
in  my  district  can  only  participate  to 
a  limited  degree  in  the  proposed  soil  bank 
program.  Farmers  in  the  9th  District  of 
Wisconsin  do  not  raise  much  in  the  way 
of  basic  crops;  therefore  they  are  not 
able  to  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve 
program. 

The  only  place  where  farmers  in  my 
district  can  participate  in  the  soil  bank 
program  is  under  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  feature — and  even  that  participa¬ 
tion  would  be  on  small  scale.  The  ad, 
then,  was  clearly  political  dust  in  the 
Ninth  Wisconsin  District — and  on  the 
basis  of  the  limited  returns  sent  to  my 
office  I  believe  farmers  in  my  district 
recognized  it  as  such. 

We  are  told  now  through  the  medium 
of  press  conferences  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  opposed  to  H.  R.  12  because  it 
is  a  bad  bill,^  Last  year  the  administra¬ 
tion  oppose*d  the  soil-bank  program. 
This  year  the  same  administration  in¬ 
cludes  the  soil  bank  plan  in  its  nine- 
point  farm  program.  Another  item  in 
the  administration’s  nine-point  farm 
program  that  it  did  not  favor  in  the  past 
was  the  gas  tax  refund  for  farmers  on 
farm  consumed  gasoline. 

Iam  beginning  to  wonder  just  how  re¬ 
liable  the  administration’s  judgment  is 
on  farm  legislation.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  assume  that  the  administration’s 
judgment  is  any  better  with  respect  to 
H.  R.  12?  When  will  the  administration 
realize  that  the  farm  situation  is  critical 
and  that  it  requires  something  more  con¬ 
crete  and  positive  than  newspaper  ads? 

I  believe  the  farm  situation  is  critical, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  supporting  H.  R. 
12. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  conference  report 
on  H.  R.  12,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  served 
on  the  Conference  Committee  and  who 
have  worked  so  faithfully  to  give  to  us 
the  chance  to  vote  for  a  measure  that  I 
believe  will  be  helpful  to  the  farmers  of 
America.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  stress 
here  the  points  with  which  all  of  us  are 
so  familiar.  We  all  realize  that  the  farm¬ 
er’s  income  has  been  steadily  dropping 
and  that  this  year  the  total  net  farmer 
income  will  probably  be  only  $10.5  bil¬ 
lion.  We  also  realize  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  go  it  alone 
and  must  have  the  continuing  patient 
concern  of  Government,  because  all  other 
segments  of  the  economy  are  organized. 
The  farmer  is  faced  with  spiraling  costs 


and  he  pays  more  and  more  for  what  he 
buys,  but  gets  less  and  less  for  what  he 
sells.  We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
this  year  the  farmer  will  get  only  39  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and  that  fact 
represents  to  me  what  is  probably  the 
most  important  single  problem  facing 
the  farmer.  That  is,  how  can  he  get  a 
fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

I  used  to  think  that  when  farm  com¬ 
modities  were  in  great  abundance,  you 
could  expect  the  farmer  not  to  get  very 
much  for  his  product  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  get  a  break  in  the  market 
and  the  costs  for  farm  commodities 
would  be  decreased.  This  is  not  true, 
however,  and  in  my  own  district,  the 
Eighth  District  of  Florida,  last  year  when 
our  farmers  could  not  give  watermelons 
away  for  week  after  week,  the  price  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  5  cents  a  pound  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  here  in  Washington.  That  is  one 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  consistently 
voted  for  90  percent  price  supports  on  the 
basic  commodities,  for  section  32  funds  to 
help  livestock  producers  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  vegetables  and  other  perishable 
commodities,  and  for  our  various  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  which  have  proved  to 
be  so  helpful  to  our  farmers.  These  pro¬ 
grams,  I  sincerely  believe,  are  fair  also  to 
the  consumer.  If  I  had  the  time,  I  could 
present  a  most  convincing  case  to  show 
that  although  the  storage  costs  on  our 
farm  commodities  which  are  in  surplus 
represent,  naturally,  an  expense  to  the 
taxpayer,  that  in  the  overall  picture  the 
presence  of  this  surplus  offsets  a  scarcity 
scare,  decreases  speculation,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  responsible  for  saving 
the  consumer  many  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  I  should  like  to  refer  again, 
as  I  did  last  year,  to  the  coffee  scarcity 
scare  when  the  consumers  in  America 
in  just  a  few  short  months  had  to  spend 
approximately  a  billion  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars  more  for  coffee  because,  I  think 
chiefly,  the  speculators  took  advantage  of 
the  scarcity  scare. 

I  shall  not  discuss  anymore  at  length 
the  philosophy  of  the  farm  program,  but 
I  want  to  repeat  again  my  appreciation 
for  the  conferees  who  have  worked  so 
effectively  to  give  us  this  chance  to  help 
the  farmers  of  America. 

I  should  like  to  stress  again  that  in 
this  conference  report  that  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  we  return  to  the  90-percent 
price  supports  on  the  basic  crops  and 
we  permit  an  authorization  of  an  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  of  $500  million  to 
supplement  operations  under  section  32 
which  helps  farmers  who  produce  per¬ 
ishable  crops  and,  in  fact,  I  think  in 
these  two  programs  we  find  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  aid  to  each  type  of  farmer  in 
America.  I  believe  these  programs  give 
us  the  only  practical  opportunity  that  is 
afforded  us  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  fair  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  repeat  again  this  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  fai'mer  getting  a  fair  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  to  me  the 
most  urgent  problem  facing  the  friends 
of  farmers  today. 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  acreage-reserve  program  and 
the  conservation-reserve  program.  The 
acreage-reserve  program  is  designed  to 
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curtail  production  of  specified  commod¬ 
ities  even  below  the  anticipated  produc¬ 
tion  from  allotment  programs.  It  ap¬ 
plies  to  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  peanuts, 
rice,  most  kinds  of  tobacco  and  the  feed 
grains — oats,  rye,  barley,  grains,  sor¬ 
ghums,  and  corn  grown  in  noncommer¬ 
cial  corn  areas.  This  program  is  to  last 
for  only  4  crop  years,  including  the  pres¬ 
ent  1956  crop.  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  induce  farmers  to  reduce 
their  acreage  below  their  allotments  or 
base  acreages  and  to  make  no  other  use 
of  the  land  so  retired.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  small  farmers,  those 
writh  small  acreage  allotments,  may  have 
a  chance  to  put  all  their  allotment  into 
the  acreage  reserve,  while  those  with 
larger  allotments  will  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  percentage  of  their  allotment. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  small  farmers  of  America 
because  I  believe  in  the  Jeffersonian 
concept  of  the  desirability  of  land  owner¬ 
ship.  I  believe  in  preserving  the  family- 
type  farm  in  America  because  it  is  as 
necessary  to  preserve  our  Republic  as  any 
other  unit  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 
I  am  pleased  that  I  have  the  honor  at 
the  present  time  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Small  Farm  Committee,  which  is  a  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

I  regret  that  the  conferees  struck  out  of 
the  Senate  amendment  the  provision 
which  would  have  limited  payments  to 
any  one  producer  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 
I  believe  that  the  great  emphasis  on  our 
farm  program  should  be  help  to  the 
small  size  farm.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  conference  report 
makes  special  provision  in  case  of  un¬ 
usual  weather  conditions  resulting  from 
drought,  flood,  hail,  wind,  or  other  nat¬ 
ural  causes.  I  have  just  returned  from 
my  Eighth  District  of  Florida  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  alarmingly  similar  to  Dust  Bowl 
conditions  in  the  Far  West.  We  have 
been  without  normal  rainfall  for  2  years 
and  our  tobacco  and  other  crops  are  in 
danger  of  total  destruction.  I  feel  that 
not  only  should  these  unusual  weather 
conditions  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  granting  more  favorable  terms  to  our 
farmers,  but  that  also  all  redtape  ad¬ 
ministrative  rulings  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  farmer  w'henever  there  is 
the  slightest  question  of  a  doubt.  In  my 
own  district  there  are  6,000  flue-cured 
farmers  whose  very  livelihood  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  flue-cured  tobacco.  They  should 
be  permitted  the  maximum  of  leeway  in 
carrying  out  combination  of  allotments 
in  order  to  provide  for' irrigation  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  some  of  them  to 
cooperate  and  make  a  cash  crop  that 
is  so  essential  to  them.  All  of  our  farm¬ 
ers,  our  livestock  producers,  our  vege¬ 
table  producers,  I  repeat,  should  be 
granted  the  very  maximum  of  considera¬ 
tion  now  in  the  face  of  drought  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  my  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  in  other  sections  and  also  in 
light  of  the  depressed  farm  income  which 
is  common  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  have 
taken  out  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  have  denied  all  price  supports  to  a 
producer  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
acreage  reserve.  I  think  we  should  stress 


to  our  farmers  this  fact.  I  have  always 
believed  in  voluntary  compliance,  but,  of 
course,  I  know  we  all  realize  that  there 
are  other  provisions  in  our  agricultural 
laws  which  protect  farmers  who  live  up 
to  their  obligations  as  against  some  few 
who  might  not  desire  to  do  so. 

The  conservation-reserve  program  is 
the  other  part  of  the  soil-bank  program 
and  is  designed  to  take  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  and  put  into  a  conserva¬ 
tion  state  on  a  semipermanent  basis  cer¬ 
tain  acreages  of  land.  This  program 
may  be  participated  in  by  all  farmers. 
The  acreage-reserve  program  applies 
only  to  specified  commodities  but  the 
conservation  program  is  an  overall  op¬ 
portunity  for  farmers  of  America.  This 
program  would  be  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  3  years  nor  more  than  10, 
except  for  forest  areas  where  the  period 
could  run  for  15  years.  I  regret  in  this 
program  also  that  a  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  have  limited 
payments  in  any  year  to  any  producer 
to  not  more  than  $7,500  was  removed. 
I  feel  again  that  this  limitation  of  pay¬ 
ment  is  most  desirable.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve,  -it  should  be  emphasized,  is 
also  a  voluntary  program  and  there  is 
no  required  participation  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support.  I  think 
this  is  most  desirable  and  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  conference  committee  for 
doing  this,  but  at  the  same  time  recog¬ 
nizing  the  particular  problem  that  faces 
our  livestock  producers.  Under  the  soil- 
bank  program  it  is  likely  that  millions 
of  acres  now  in  crops  will  be  put  into 
grass.  Although  the  contract  signed  by 
the  producer  placing  h;s  acreage  into 
the  soil  bank  will  prohibit  the  using  of 
land  for  grazing  except  under  emer¬ 
gency  conditions  and  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it 
is  most  important  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  utilizes  what  I  consider  to 
be  adequate  legal  provision  relating  to 
contract  violation  which  remain  in  the 
bill  and  which  I  think  will  help  our  live¬ 
stock  producers.  We  must  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  our  farm  program  not  to  legis¬ 
late  for  one  segment  of  the  farm  econ¬ 
omy  and  against  the  ether.  I  think  that 
we  have  in  this  bill  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  all  segments  of  our  agricultural 
economy  as  well  as  for  the  consumer. 
I  think  each  year  that  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  operation  we  should  be  very 
careful  to  check  and  double  check  the 
.problems  of  livestock  producers  to  see 
that  those  participating  in  the  soil-bank 
program  are  not  competing  with  the 
livestock  producers  as  a  result  of  the 
program.  I  promise  my  wholehearted 
concern  to  this  program  and  my  deter¬ 
mination  to  try  in  every  way  possible 
to  help  our  livestock  producers  solve 
this  problem. 

The  participation  of  our  farmers  in 
the  soil-bank  program  in  both  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  portion  and  the  conservation 
reserve  portion  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
a  proper  incentive.  In  the  case  of  the 
acreage  reserve,  depending  on  varying 
conditions,  a  farmer  will  be  given  from 
$100  to  $300  an  acre  to  cut  out  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  tobacco  crop,  he  will  be  given 
from  $48  to  $60  an  acre  on  cotton  and 
from  $50  to  $70  an  acre  on  peanuts.  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
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have  to  be  as  liberal  as  the  law  permits  in 
order  to  provide  the  inducement  for 
farmers  to  participate  in  the  soil-bank 
program.  I  am  pleased  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  will  permit  fanners  who  al¬ 
ready  have  planted  their  crops  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  by 
plowing  up  these  crops.  I  want  to  refer 
again  to  the  severe  drought  conditions 
prevailing  in  my  district  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  that  if  we  proceed  now  with  full 
speed  ahead  many  of  our  farmers  will 
find  help  in  this  trying  period  that  they 
are  facing. 

The  conference  report  in  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $500  million  annual¬ 
ly  for  section  32  funds  proves  again,  I 
think,  that  we  are  interested  in  all  of 
our  farmers.  Many  of  our  people  do  not 
realize  that  these  section  32  funds  are  a 
tremendous  help  to  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  perishable  commodities.  In  an 
address  that  I  delivered  to  the  House  last 
year,  I  pointed  out  that  actually  up  to 
that  time  more  money  had  been  spent 
from  section  32  funds  to  help  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  perishable  commodities  than 
had  been  spent  on  price  support  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  basic  commodities. 

Other  excellent  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  include  the  establishing 
of  a  commission  to  recommend  legisla¬ 
tion  providing  for  increased  industrial 
use  of  agricultural  products,  the  dona¬ 
tion  to  penal  and  correctional  institu¬ 
tions  from  our  surplus  food  supplies,  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  Federal  irriga¬ 
tion,  draining  and  flood-control  projects 
for  a  period  of  3  years  to  produce  surplus 
crops,  the  authorization  of  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  policy  in  the  processing  of  donated 
food  commodities,  the  establishment  of  a 
special  national  acreage  reserve  of  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  cotton  to  help 
particularly  our  small  farmers,  a  forestry 
program  which  I  think  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  to  my  section  of  Florida 
where  industry  is  based  largely  on  the 
pine  tree,  and  other  provisions  that  I 
shall  not  enumerate. 

Full  speed  ahead,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let 
us  approve  this  conference  report  and 
tell  the  farmers  of  America  that  we  have 
not  deserted  them.  Time  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence.  Let  no  man  be  guilty  of  a  delay 
which  will  mean  more  misery  and  despair 
to  farmers  of  America. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
agreed  that  farm  income  and  farm  prices 
must  be  raised.  The  valiant  work  of  our 
farm -bill  conferees  has  given  Members 
of  this  body  an  opportunity  to  put  more 
money  in  the  farmers’  pockets — and  to 
do  it  immediately. 

We  have  a  chance  to  place  major  crops 
back  under  SO -percent-of -parity  price 
supports  and  to  peg  milk  prices  at  a 
10-cent  increase  per  hundredweight  over 
present  levels.  All  in  all,  we  can  stiffen 
price  props  under  10  different  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  who 
has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer  can  vote  against  this  conference 
report.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Member  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  the  American  worker  or  the  American 
businessman  can  vote  against  it.  Farm 
prosperity  is  the  foundation  of  prosperity 
for  us  all.  v 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  net  income  of  the 
American  farmer  has  gone  down  $3  bil¬ 
lion  since  the  Republicans  came  into 
office.  It  fell  a  cool  billion  dollars  last 
year. 

DAIRY  LOSSES  STAGGERING 

The  American  dairy  industry  has  lost 
almost  a  billion  dollars  since  April  1, 
1954,  when  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben¬ 
son  dropped  dairy  price  supports  from 
90  to  75  percent  of  parity.  Milk  pro¬ 
ducers  in  my  State  of  Idaho  have  lost 
$14  million  since  that  fateful  April  Fool’s 
Day.  Milk  producers  in  a  single  cream¬ 
ery  in  my  home  county — the  Dairymen’s 
Co-op  Creamery  of  Boise  Valley — have 
lost  almost  $2  million  in  21  months. 

On  top  of  the  loss  in  milk  income, 
Idaho  dairy  cows  have  decreased  in  value 
approximately  $75  a  head.  This  means 
an  additional  loss  of  about  $18  million 
to  our  dairy  farmers — a  staggering  loss 
for  one  group  in  one  small  State. 

SURPLUSES  GO  UP  UNDER  GOP 

You  have  all  heard  the  argument  that 
reducing  the  support  level  on  farm  com¬ 
modities,  and  particularly  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  would  reduce  production.  Many  of 
us  thought  it  would  never  work,  and  now 
we  know  it  will  not. 

As  prices  dropped,  farmers  had  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  to  meet  their  obligations. 
Thus,  lower  flexible  price  supports  have 
not  only  hit  farmers  in  their  pocketbooks, 
but  have  helped  build  up  the  surpluses 
about  which  the  Republican  administra¬ 
tion  constantly  complains. 

Nearly  all  of  the  farm  surpluses  have 
accumulated  since  the  Republicans  took 
office.  For  example,  there  is  61  times 
as  much  butter  stored  in  Government 
warehouses  today  as  there  was  in  1952. 
There  is  1 1  times  as  much  barley  in  stor¬ 
age,  3  times  as  much  corn,  2l/z  times 
as  much  wheat,  almost  5  times  as  much 
oats,  and  3  times  as  many  soybeans. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Benson  dropped  dairy 
price  supports  it  was  forecast  that  lower 
milk  prices  would  mean  increased  milk 
consumption.  This  argument  has  been 
exploded.  Although  milk  production  has 
increased  3  billion  pounds  in  the  last 
2  years,  the  per  capita  milk  consumption 
has  gone  up  less  than  1  percent. 

IDAHO  FARM  PRICES  SAGGING  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  on  Idaho’s  family- 
size  farms  are  literally  being  pressed  to 
the  wall  by  prices  they  have  to  take  for 
their  products  today.  Let  me  read  you 
some  of  these  prices  compared  to  those 
our  Idaho  farmers  were  receiving  in 
January  1953,  when  the  Republicans  took 
the  helm  in  Washington: 


Unit 

Inaugu¬ 
ration 
(Jan, 
15, 1953) 

Now 
(Beh. 
15, 1956) 

Bushel . . 

$1.94 

1.70 

1.80 

.92 

1.34 

1.45 

7.  90 
4.40 
18.  80 
20.10 
21.90 
230. 00 

$1.83 

1.20 

1.56 

.66 

.88 

.85 

5.70 

3.  55 
12.60 
12.  90 
,  16.50 
155. 00 
.350 

_ do . . 

Corn . - 

_ do . . 

_ do . . 

Beans,  dry,  edible. . 
Milk . 

Hundredweight  _ 
_ do . . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

Per  head _ 

.490 

No  wonder  farm  real  estate  mortgage 
debt  is  up  29  percent  over  last  year,  and 
the  number  of  farm  loans  has  increased 
9  percent. 

FARMERS  CAUGHT  IN  SQUEEZE 

Farmers  in  Idaho  and  elsewhere  are 
caught  in  a  gigantic  squeeze  between 
falling  farm  prices  and  high  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  family  living  expenses. 
Parity — which  measures  the  relationship 
between  farm  prices  and  costs — has 
fallen  to  a  14  year  low. 

With  average  per  capita  farm  income 
at  $865  as  against  a  national  average  for 
nonfarm  people  of  $1,913,  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  is  happening  to  farm  buying- 
power.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
farm  income  comes  from  nonfarm 
sources.  Some  member  of  the  family 
has  to  work  off  the  farm  to  keep  the 
family  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  suprising 
that  a  million  farmers  left  their  farms 
last  year. 

If  the  Republican  flexible  price  sup¬ 
port  program  had  helped  the  consumer 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  it.  But 
we  all  know  that  food  prices  in  retail 
stores  have  changed  very  little.  And  it 
is  an  unhappy  fact  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  an  even  smaller  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  food  dollar  than  he  was  before 
price  supports  were  lowered.  At  inaugu¬ 
ration  time  in  1953,  the  farmer  got  about 
47  cents  out  of  each  consumer’s  dollar; 
today  he  gets  only  38  cents. 

In  many  instances,  there  is  absolutely 
no  relationship  between  what  the  farmer 
gets  and  the  consumer  pays.  Ten  years 
ago  when  wheat  was  bringing  $3  a 
bushel,  bread  cost  approximately  13 
cents  a  pound.  Today,  wheat  brings  $2 
a  bushel,  yet  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  costs 
about  18  cents. 

During  the  past  year  the  price  of  live 
hogs  has  dropped  38  percent.  Yet  pork 
chops  have  dropped  only  14  cents  a 
pound. 

If  the  drop  in  farm  prices  is  not  help¬ 
ing  the  consumer,  who  is  it  Jhelping? 
Well,  we  know  for  one  thing  there  has 
been  a  rise  in  the  profits  of  many  food 
processors.  Meat  packers,  for  example, 
have  showed  a  big  income  gain. 

WHO  IS  BEING  SUBSIDIZED? 

Twenty  years  of  farm  price  supports 
under  the  Democrats,  with  basic  crops 
supported  at  90  to  over  100  percent  of 
parity,  cost  about  a  billion  dollars.  The 
bulk  of  this  loss  was  on  nonbasics. 

In  the  2  y2  years  under  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  with  flexible,  or  lower,  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  effect  during  part  of  that  time, 
our  price-support  program  has  cost  us 
over  $iy2  billion — or  more  than  it  cost 
during  20  Democratic  years. 

Everybody  admits  that  our  farm  price- 
support  program  has  been  expensive. 
But  it  has  never  reached  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  payments  made  to  in¬ 
dustry  to  enable  it  to  reconvert  after  the 
war.  A  subsidy  study  prepared  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  which 
was  published  in  January  1954,  showed 
that  business  had  received  almost  40 
times  as  much  in  subsidies  as  agriculture 
had. 

SOIL  bank  is  too  slow 

The  Eisenhower  administration  paid 
little  attention  to  the  farmer’s  plight  un¬ 


til  someone  in  the  White  House  got  a 
1956  calendar  and  remembered  this  is 
election  year.  Then  they  trotted  out  the 
soil  bank  to  rescue  the  farmer  with  cash 
payments,  and  they  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  newspaper  ads 
and  radio  announcements  to.  urge  Con¬ 
gress  to  vote  for  these  payments  before 
planting  time.  The  fact  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  Administration  turned  down 
two  soil  bank  bills  by  Democratic  Con¬ 
gressmen  last  year  makes  many  of  us 
wonder  whether  the  Republicans  are 
more  concerned  with  the  harvesting  of 
crops  or  the  harvesting  of  votes. 

I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  the  soil 
bank  has  merit  as  a  long-range  panacea 
for  some  of  our  farm  ills — but  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  here  and  now. 

The  only  new  proposal  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  made  this  year  to  help  the 
farmer  is  to  exempt  fuel  used  on  the 
farms  from  Federal  gasoline  tax.  I  was 
happy  to  support  this  bill.  I  cannot  re¬ 
sist  pointing  out,  however,  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  also  came  in  a  leap  year — when 
the  Republicans  became  strangely  lib¬ 
eral.  The  administration  actually  op¬ 
posed  this  same  proposal  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  session — May  3, 
1955 — I  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  a  bill 
to  increase  dairy  supports  and  to  replace 
flexible  price  supports  with  firm  90-per- 
cent-of -parity  supports  on  basic  com¬ 
modities.  As  we  all  know,  the  House 
passed  that  bill,  but  the  Senate  took  no 
action.  A  year  has  rolled  by  and  the 
American  farmer  is  in  deeper  trouble. 
His  trouble  is  spreading  to  others. 

THE  PRESTON  STORY 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  arguments 
for  passing  this  bill  lies  in  what  has 
happened  in  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson’s  native  town,  Preston,  Idaho. 
Secretary  Benson  was  born  a  couple  of 
miles  from  Preston,  which  is  the  Franklin 
County  seat,  and  grew  up  there.  He 
later  served  as  county  agricultural  agent. 

Preston  is  a  typical  southeastern  Idaho 
community  of  about  3,500  people.  It  is 
surrounded  by  highly  diversified  farms 
which  raise  wheat,  sugar  beets,  vege¬ 
tables,  feed,  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  and  is 
a  dairying  center.  The  business  houses 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  farm  trade 
for  their  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  2  years 
nine  major  businesses  have  failed  in 
Preston,  a  department  store,  2  large 
grocery  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  an  au¬ 
tomobile  agency  selling  a  low-priced  pop¬ 
ular  car,  an  electronics  shop,  a  sweet 
shop,  and  a  cafe.  The  city  dads  are  so 
worried  they  have  taken  out  the  parking- 
meters  in  an  effort  to  get  the  farm  folks 
to  come  to  town  and  shop. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  in  Preston  re¬ 
ports  they  did  a  land  office  business  last 
year — making  the  largest  number  of 
loans  in  their  history,  with  an  enormous 
increase  in  mortgages  on  family-sized 
farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  happening  in 
Preston,  Idaho,  is  happening  in  farm 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
And  we  all  know  that  when  farm  buying 
power  goes  down,  business  failures  soar 
and  unemployment  lines  form.  A  farm 
recession  is  like  an  octopus — it  reaches 
out  and  drags  us  all  in. 
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Again  I  repeat — with  net  farm  income 
down  $3  billion  since  1952,  and  with  small 
business  failures  up,  there  is  not  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  who  can  afford  to 
vote  for  less  than  90  percent  of  parity — 
and  it  should  be  100  percent. 

The  Preston  story  is  like  a  scarecrow 
in  the  field — a  warning  to  both  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  COOLEY.'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage],  vice  chairman  of  our  great 
committee. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  The  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  contained  what  is 
known  as  the  Chavez  amendment  which 
would  increase  the  acreage  of  growers 
of  Valencia  and  Virginia  peanuts.  The 
report  makes  no  mention  of  it  but  I  know 
that  the  amendment  was  deleted  by  the 
conferees.  I  have  been  advised  as  to  the 
reasons  for  it.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  tell  the  House  for  the  Record  the 
thinking  of  the  conferees  in  eliminating 
that  particular  amendment? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  conferees  under¬ 
stood,  and  we  do  understand,  that  the 
Secretary  has  that  power  now.  The 
general  law  gives  him  the  right  to  add 
acreage  any  time  if  there  is  a  shortage 
of  any  type  of  peanuts.  That  includes 
the  Valencia.  He  has  a  right  to  increase 
the  acreage  of  Valencias  any  time  he 
wants  to. 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  There  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  Valencia  peanuts  and  Virginia 
peanuts  at  the  present  time.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
try  to  clear  up  1  or  2  misunderstandings 
that  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  course 
of  this  debate.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  here  about  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish.  It  seems  that 
there  is  considerable  misunderstanding 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  by 
this  legislation. 

We  are  endeavoring  in  this  bill  to  give 
some  type  of  aid  to  our  farmers.  We 
are  not  trying  in  this  bill  primarily  to 
reduce  Government  expenditures  al¬ 
though  we  want  to  reduce  Government 
expenditures  everywhere  we  can.  We 
are  with  this  bill  trying  to  pass  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  help  the  farmers  of  America. 
You  cannot  help  the  farmers  of  America 
simply  by  taking  some  more  of  their  land 
out  of  cultivation,  even  though  you  pay 
them  for  the  loss  they  sustain  on  the 
land  that  you  take  out  of  production  be¬ 
cause  that  merely  leaves  the  farmers 
where  they  were  financially. 

If  you  have  nothing  but  the  soil  bank, 
if  you  have  nothing  in  the  bill  except 
what  the  motion  to  recommit  would 
leave  in  the  bill,  you  will,  it  is  true,  have 
a  provision  in  for  the  expenditure  of 
$1,200  million  that  is  the  cost  of  the 
soil  bank,  but  it  will  not  be  $1,200  million 
of  added  income  to  farmers:  It  will  be 
$1,200  million  of  replacement  of  money 
that  you  have  taken  away  from  the 
farmers.  So  if  you  simply  pass  this  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  you  will  burden  the 
taxpayers  with  that  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  taxes,  new  and  additional  over 


and  above  what  we  have  already.  You 
may,  it  is  true,  use  this  money  to  pay 
the  farmer  for  the  crops  he  was  unable 
to  produce  because  of  placing  his  land  in 
the  soil  bank,  but  you  have  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  farm  income.  The  only  way  you 
can  help  the  farmers  is  to  add  to  their 
income.  This  conference  report  as  it 
stands  adds  to  their  income.  The  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  would  add  nothing. 

There  is  this  misunderstanding  about 
whom  we  are  trying  to  help.  The  con¬ 
ferees  want  to  help  the  farmers.  As  to 
the  motion  to  recommit,  I  do  not  know 
whom  it  will  help.  It  will  not  help  the 
taxpayers.  It  will  add  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  their  burden.  It  alone 
will  not  help  the  farmers.  It  will  spend 
more  tax  money  but  it  will  not  put  more 
money  in  the  farmers’  pockets. 

Then  there  was  the  implication  that 
this  bill  did  nothing  to  reduce  surpluses. 
Actually,  for  the  first  time  in  our  farm 
history  we  have  a  bill  brought  before  us 
that  has  an  effective  way  of  reducing 
the  production  of  corn  and  feed  grains. 
As  the  gentleman  representing  the  mi¬ 
nority  told  you,  the  corn  farmers  have 
not  complied  in  the  past.  Why?  Ee- 
cause  it  was  not  to  their  financial  inter¬ 
est  to  stay  within  their  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  They  are  just  like  everybody 
else.  They  do  the  thing  they  consider 
to  their  own  interest.  Under  this  bill 
the  corn  farmer  is  going  to  get  paid  if 
he  complies  with  his  allotments,  not 
only  for  putting  his  land  in  the  soil  bank 
but  also  he  is  assured  90  percent  of 
parity  price  support  on  his  corn  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  acreage  reduction.  I  think 
he  will  reduce  his  production  because 
he  will  decide  it  is  profitable  to  do  so. 

And  what  about  the  feed  grain  farm¬ 
er?  He  has  got  to  reduce  his  acreage  by 
15  percent  in  order  to  get  anything  un¬ 
der  this  bill.  This  feed  grain  farmer 
that  we  were  told  about  who  has  been 
producing  a  surplus  unquestionably  is 
going  to  have  some  inducement  to  re¬ 
duce  his  acreage  in  feed  grains.  This  is 
the  first  time  we  have  ever  offered  him 
any  such  inducement.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  should  vote  to  reject  this 
conference  report  and  accept  the  mo-' 
tion  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  we  would  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  encourage  anybody  to  reduce  his  feed 
grain  acreage.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
we  are  giving  the  farmers  of  America 
hope  of  a  fair  price.  We  are  giving  to 
the  taxpayers  of  America  hope  that  we 
will  have  a  better  balance  in  our  pro¬ 
duction.  By  this  bill  we  offer  something 
to  the  farmer  for  reducing,  and  that  is 
the  way  to  get  reduction;  that  is,  the 
way  we  ought  to  get  reduction  is  to  offer 
your  farmer  something  which  is  to  his 
advantage  to  reduce,  and  that  is  what 
this  bill  does.  This  is  what  we  have  so 
often  overlooked.  We  have  said  “Go  on 
and  reduce  and  get  nothing  in  return.” 
That  is  unfair.  This  bill  tries  to  correct 
that. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  we  have  always 
been  able  to  secure  reductions  when  we 
have  been  willing  to  give  the  farmer  a 
reasonable  return  for  making  reduc¬ 
tions,  but  when  we  have  reduced  our 
support  prices  we  have  found  we  did 
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not  get  those  reductions  in  production. 
When  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  became  Secretary  there  was  a  net 
profit  of  $13  million  in  the  price-support 
account  of  six  basic  commodities.  To¬ 
day  we  have  lower  supports  but  there  is 
a  loss  of  more  than  half  a  billion  on 
these  same  commodities.  He  reduced 
the  support  on  dairy  products,  and  he 
sustained  a  loss  of  $830  million  on  dairy 
products  within  the  past  3  years. 

In  other  words,  the  lesson  of  history 
is  clear.  If  you  want  to  assure  that  we 
will  bring  a  balance  of  production  and 
demand,  provide  for  our  farmers  a  rea¬ 
sonable  return  on  what  you  allow  them 
to  grow,  and  you  can  get  that  balance. 
We  have  done  it  throughout  the  years 
in  the  past.  When  we  ignore  that  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  human  nature  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  require  the  farmer  to  reduce 
without  giving  him  anything  in  return, 
we  then  get  more,  not  less,  production. 
The  farmer  has  no  recourse  in  the  face 
of  falling  prices  except  to  increase  his 
volume  of  production  or  face  a  lower 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  LOVRE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  all  the  conferees  for  a 
job  well  done. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques¬ 
tion?  Is  it  not  true  that  today,  with  the 
average  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  labor, 
you  can  buy  moi'e  food  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  our  country? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  true. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  when  these 
gentlemen  talk  about  raising  the  price  of 
bread  because  perchance  we  are  trying 
to  give  the  wheat  farmer  a  livelihood 
they  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  wheat  has  dropped  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  in  the  last  10  years  and 
the  price  of  bread  has  gone  up  by  just 
about  the  same  figure.  Surely  there  has 
been  little  relation  between  the  farmer’s 
price  and  the  consumer’s  price. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  knows  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
agriculture  all  these  years.  I  want  to 
say,  too,  that  anybody  who  votes  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  here  today  will  be 
voting  to  take  away  $2  billion  at  least  in 
gross  income  to  the  American  farmer. 
And  if  they  do  that,  let  them  vote  their 
own  conscience.  * 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  will  indeed  be 
voting  to  take  away  somewhere  around 
$2  billion  of  income  to  the  American 
farmer  and  at  the  same  time  adding  the 
$1,200  million  of  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  without  any  compensating  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farmers  of  America.  It  is 
just  bad  arithmetic;  it  is  just  bad  public 
policy  to  try  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  4  minutes,  to 
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the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  does  not  have  a  farm  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  I  think  I  can  view  this  proposed 
legislation  and  other  farm  legislation 
from  a  purely  objective  angle.  I  see  165 
million  Americans.  I  see  a  great  Nation 
consisting  of  48  States,  north,  east,  south, 
and  west,  with  their  diverse  problems,  but 
all  Americans  and  all  interested  in  the 
national  interest  and  in  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  our  people. 

I  know  that  the  history  of  depressions 
of  the  past  150  years  has  shown  that  they 
start  first  when  there  is  a  depressed 
financial  condition  among  our  farmers 
and  in  our  agricultural  communities.  I 
know  that  when  we  find  our  farmers  de¬ 
pressed  economically,  no  matter  how 
plentiful  positions  may  be  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  in  the  cities,  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  year  or  2  years  when  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  has  an 
effect  upon  the  worker  in  the  factory,  the 
result  being  unemployment  and  eco¬ 
nomic  distress  in  the  cities. 

We  cannot  separate  the  farmers  from 
the  workers  nor  the  workers  from  the 
farmers.  Anyone  who  makes  such  an 
appeal  engages  in  what  I  have  termed 
heretofore  economic  bigotry,  arraying 
American  against  American  because  of 
a  difference  of  residence,  so  far  as  the 
sections  of  our  country  are  concerned; 
arraying  Americans  against  Americans 
because  of  their  economic  income,  array¬ 
ing  Americans  toiling  on  the  soil  against 
those  who  toil  in  the  factory. 

We  have  one  national  economy.  We 
are  not  going  to  solve  the  farm  problem 
by  reducing  the  wages  of  the  workers 
in  the  factory.  This  is  an  overall  picture. 
The  man  who  lives  in  the  city  and  the 
man  who  works  in  the  factory  may  not 
realize  it,  but  his  security  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  linked  up  with  the  economic 
prosperity  of  our  farmers  and  the  farm¬ 
er’s  economic  prosperity  is  linked  up 
with  the  security  of  position  of  the  work¬ 
er  in  the  factory  and  in  the  city. 

The  decline  in  the  farm  income  during 
the  past  3  or  4  years  is  a  grave  problem 
not  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  our  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole.  We  know  that  during 
the  last  3  or  4  years  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  at  least  $1  billion  a  year  in  the 
net  income  of  our  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity.  I  know  as  a  student  of  depressions 
in  our  country  that  that  is  not  a  healthy 
sign.  I  know  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  there  will  be  a  catch-up  in  the 
cities.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  we  have  to  do  something  to  keep 
a  dynamic  agriculture.  I  know  that  the 
farmer  buys  in  a  protected  market  and 
sells  his  agricultural  surpluses  in  an 
unprotected  market. 

I  recognize  and  I  support,  as  do  other 
Members,  proper  protection  for  our  in¬ 
dustries,  but  proper  protection  for  them 
has  an  effect  upon  our  agricultural  com¬ 
munity.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  in  this  day  and  era, 
with  our  intense  economic  system  and 
with  distance  eliminated  in  the  world 
through  the  rapidity  of  travel,  there  must 
be  some  compensating  considerations  to 
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our  fanners  in  order  for  America  to  keep 
an  active  and  dynamic  agriculture. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect,  no,  but  under 
the  circumstances  as  I  see  them,  it  is 
about  the  best  bill  the  House  conferees 
could  produce  and  bring  to  this  body.  I 
hope  the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  de¬ 
feated  and  the  conference  report 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  of  April  9,  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port  is  considered  as  ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows; 

Mr.  Martin  moves  to  recommit  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  to  the  committee  of  conference 
with  instructions  to  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  insist  on  the  following: 

1.  Amend  section  101  by  striking  “90  per¬ 
cent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “not  less 
than  82  y2  percent.” 

2.  Amend  section  103  to  read: 

“The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1S49,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The 
price  of  whole  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  such  commodities,  respectively,  shall 
-be  supported  at  not  less  than  80  percent  nor 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  using  a  parity  equivalent  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  milk  based  on  the  30-month  pe¬ 
riod  July  1946  to  December  1948,  both 
inclusive’.” 

3.  Strike  section  104. 

4.  Strike  subsection  (d)  of  section  408. 

5.  Strike  all  of  title  V. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Since  the 
motion  to  recommit  applies  to  several 
titles  and  sections  of  the  bill,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  tinder  the  rules  of  the  House  to  get 
a  separate  vote  on  the  various  amend¬ 
ments  that  seek  to  sti'ike  certain  matter 
from  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  is  not  subject  to  division. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  that  request. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  181,  nays  238,  not  voting  14, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  23] 

YEAS— 181 


Adair 

Boland 

Chenoweth 

Alger 

Bolton, 

Chiperfield 

Allen,  Calif. 

Frances  P. 

Church 

Allen,  Ill. 

Bolton, 

Clevenger 

Arends 

Oliver  P. 

Cole 

Ashley 

Bosch 

Corbett 

Auchincloss 

Bow 

Coudert 

Ayres 

Bray 

Cramer 

Baker 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cretella 

Baldwin 

Brownson 

Crumpacker 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Broyhill 

Cunningham 

Bates 

Budge 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Baumhart 

Bush 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Beamer 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dague 

Becker 

Canfield 

Davis,  Wis. 

Bentley 

Carrigg 

Dawson,  Utah 

Betts 

Cederberg 

Derounian 

Devereux 

Kearns 

Sadlak 

Dixon 

Keating 

St.  George 

Dondero 

Kilburn 

Saylor 

Donohue 

King,  Pa. 

Schenck 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Knox 

Scherer 

Ellsworth 

Laird 

Schwengel 

Fenton 

Latham 

Scrivner 

Fino 

Lipscomb 

Scudder 

Fjare 

‘McConnell 

Seely-Brown 

Fogarty 

McCulloch 

Sheehan 

Ford 

McDonough 

Short 

Frelinghuysen 

McGregor 

Siler 

Fulton 

Mclntire 

Simpson,  HI. 

Gavin 

Macdonald 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Mack,  Ill. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Gwinn 

Mack,  Wash. 

Taber 

Hale 

Mailliard 

Taylor 

Haley 

Martin 

Teague,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Mason 

Thompson, 

Hand 

Meader 

Mich. 

Harden 

Merrow 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Miller,  Md. 

Udall 

Harvey 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Utt 

Hayworth 

Minshall 

Van  Pelt 

Henderson 

Morano 

Vafa  Zandt 

Herlong 

Mumma 

Velde 

Heselton 

Nicholson 

Vorys 

Hess 

Norblad 

Vursell 

Hiestand 

Ostertag 

Wainwright 

Hill 

Patterson 

Westland 

Hillings 

Pelly 

Wharton 

Hinshaw 

Philbin 

Widnall 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Phillips 

Wigglesworth 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Pillion 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Holmes 

Poff 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Holt 

Prouty 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Hosrner 

Quigley 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Hyde  . 

Radwan 

Withrow 

Jackson 

Ray 

Wolcott 

James 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Wolverton 

Jenkins 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Yates 

Johansen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Young 

Judd 

Riehlman 

Younger 

Kean 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Kearney 

Rogers,  Mass. 

NAYS— 238 

Abbitt 

Deane 

Hull 

Abernethy 

Delaney 

Ikard 

Addonizio 

Dempsey 

Jarman 

Albert 

Denton 

Jennings 

Alexander 

Dies 

Jensen 

Andersen, 

Diggs 

Johnson,  Wis. 

H.  Carl 

Dingell 

Jonas 

Andresen, 

Dodd 

Jones,  Ala. 

August  H. 

Dollinger 

Jones,  Mo. 

Andrews 

Dolliver 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Anfuso 

Donovan 

Karsten 

Ashmore 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Kee 

Aspinall 

Dowdy 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Avery 

Doyle 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Bailey 

Durham 

Keogh 

Barden 

Eberharter 

Kilday 

Barrett 

Edmondson 

Kilgore 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Elliott 

King,  Calif. 

Belcher 

Engle 

Kirwan 

Bell 

Evins 

Klein 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Fallon 

Kluezynski 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Fascell 

Knutson 

Berry 

Feighan 

Krueger 

Blatnik 

Fernandez 

Landrum 

Blitch 

Fisher 

Lane 

Boggs 

Flood 

Lanham 

Bolling 

Flynt 

Lankford 

Bonner 

Forand 

LeCompte 

Bowler 

Forrester 

Lesinski 

Boykin 

Fountain 

Long 

Boyle 

Frazier 

Lovre 

Brooks,  La. 

Friedel 

McCarthy 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Garmatz 

McCormack 

Brown,  Ga. 

Gary 

McDowell 

Buckley 

Gathings 

McMillan 

Burdick 

George 

Machrowicz 

Burleson 

Granahan 

Madden 

Burnside 

Gray 

Magnuson 

Byrd 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mahon 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Green,  Pa. 

Marshall 

Cannon 

Gregory 

Matthews 

Carlyle 

Griffiths 

Metcalf 

Carnahan 

Gross 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Celler 

Hagen 

Mills 

Chase 

Hardy 

Morgan 

Chatham 

Harris 

Morrison 

Chelf 

Harrison,  Va. 

Moss 

Christopher 

Hays,  Ark. 

Moulder 

Chudoff 

Hays,  Ohio 

Multer 

Clark 

Healey 

Murray,  Ill. 

Colmer 

Hebert 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Cooley 

Hoeven 

Natcher 

Coon 

Holifield 

Norrell 

Cooper 

Holland 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Davidson 

Holtzman 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hope 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Horan 

O’Konski 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Huddleston 

O’Neill 
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Passman 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Thomas 

Patman 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Perkins 

Rooney 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Pfost 

Roosevelt 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Pilcher 

Rutherford 

Thornberry 

Poage 

Selden 

Trimble 

Polk 

Shelley 

Tuck 

Preston 

Sheppard 

Tumulty 

Price 

Shuford 

Vanik 

Priest 

Sieminski 

Vinson 

Rabaut 

Sikes 

Walter 

Rains 

Sisk 

Watts 

Rees,  Kans. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Weaver 

Reuss 

Smith,  Miss. 

Whitten 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Smith,  Va. 

Wickersham 

Richards 

Spence 

Wier 

Riley 

Springer 

Williams,  Miss. 

Rivers 

Staggers 

Willis 

Roberts 

Steed 

Winstead 

Robeson,  Va. 

Sullivan 

Wright 

Rodino 

Talle 

Zablocki 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zelenko 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Gamble 

McVey 

Osmers 

Gentry 

Miller,  Calif. 

Powell 

Gordon 

Mollohan 

Scott 

Grant 

Nelson 

Tollefson 

Johnson,  Calif.  O'Hara,  Minn. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Gordon  against. 

Mr.  Gamble  for,  with  Mr.  Tollefson 
against. 

Mr.  Osmers  for,  with  Mr.  Grant  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  McVey  for,  with  Mr.  Mollohan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gentry  with  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  COUDERT  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  237,  nays  181,  not  voting  15, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  24 [ 

YEAS— 237 


Abbitt 

Bow 

Dempsey 

Abernethy 

Bowler 

Denton 

Adair 

Boykin 

Dies 

Addonizio 

Boyle 

Diggs 

Albert 

Bray 

Dingeil 

Alexander 

Brooks,  La. 

Dollinger 

Andersen, 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Dolliver 

H.  Carl 

Brown,  Ga. 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Andresen, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dowdy 

August  H. 

Buckley  • 

Doyle 

Andrews 

Budge 

Durham 

Anfuso 

Burdick 

Eberharter 

Ashley 

Burleson 

Edmondson 

Ashmore 

Byrd 

Elliott 

Aspinall 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Evins 

Avery 

Cannon 

Feighan 

Bailey 

Carlyle 

Fernandez 

Baker 

Carnahan 

Fisher 

Barden 

Celler 

Flood 

Barrett 

Chase 

Flynt 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Chatham 

Forrester 

Baumhart 

Chelf 

Fountain 

Beamer 

Chenoweth 

Frazier 

Belcher 

Christopher 

Garmatz 

Bell 

Chudoff 

Gathings 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Colmer 

George 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Cooley 

Granahan 

Berry 

Coon 

Gray 

Blatnik 

Cooper 

Green,  Oreg. 

Blitch 

Cunningham 

Green,  Pa. 

Boggs 

Davidson 

Gregory 

Bolling 

Davis,  Ga. 

Griffiths 

Bolton, 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Gross 

Oliver  P. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Hardy 

Bonner 

Deane 

Karris 

Harrison,  Nebr.  McCormack 

Rodino 

Harvey 

McDowell 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Hays.  Ark. 

McMillan 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Machrowicz 

Rooney 

Hayworth 

Mack,  Ill. 

Roosevelt 

Healey 

Madden 

Rutherford 

Henderson 

Magnuson 

Schenck 

Hill 

Mahon 

Schwengel 

Hoeven 

Marshall 

Selden 

Holifield 

Matthews 

Shelley 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Sheppard 

Hope 

Miller,  Md. 

Shuford 

Horan 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Sieminski 

Huddleston 

Mills 

Sikes 

Hull 

Morgan 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Ikard 

Morrison 

Sisk 

Jarman 

Moss 

Smith,  Kans. 

Jenkins 

Moulder 

Smith,  Miss. 

Jennings 

Multer 

Spence 

Jensen 

Murray,  Ill. 

Springer 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Steed 

Jonas 

Natcher 

Sullivan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Norrell 

Talle 

Jones,  Mo. 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jones,  N.  C. 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  La. 

Karsten 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Kee 

O'Konski 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Passman 

Thornberry 

Keogh 

Patman 

Trimble 

Kilday 

Perkins 

Tuck 

Kilgore 

Pfost 

Tumulty 

King,  Calif. 

Pilcher 

Vanik 

Kir  wan 

Ponge 

Vinson 

Klein 

Polk 

Watts 

Kluczynski 

Preston 

Weaver 

Knutson 

Price 

Whitten 

Krueger 

Priest 

Wickersham 

Landrum 

Quigley 

Wier 

Lanham 

Rabaut 

Williams,  Miss. 

Lankford 

Rains 

Willis 

LeCompte 

Rees.  Kans. 

Wilson,  Tud. 

Lesinski 

Reuss 

Winstead 

Long 

Riley 

Wright 

Lovre 

Rivers 

Zablocki 

McCarthy 

Roberts 
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Zelenko 

Alger 

Frelinghuysen 

Morano 

Allen,  Calif. 

Friedel 

Mumma. 

Allen,  Ill. 

Fulton 

Nicholson 

Arends 

Gary 

Norblad 

Auchincloss 

Gavin 

O'Neill 

Ayres 

Gubser 

Ostertag 

Baldwin 

Gwinn 

Patterson 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Hagen 

Pellv 

Bates 

Hale 

Philbin 

Becker 

Haley 

Phillips 

Bentley 

Hall  eck 

Pillion 

Betts 

Hand 

Poff 

Boland 

Harden 

Proutv 

Bolton, 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rad  wan 

Frances  P. 

Hebert 

Ray 

Bosch 

Herlong 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Brownson 

Heselton 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Brovhill 

Hess 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Burnside 

Hiestand 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bush 

Hillings 

Riehlman  ! 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hinshaw 

Robeson,  Va. 

Canfield 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Carrieg 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cederberg 

Holmes 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Chiperfield 

Holt 

Sadia  k 

Church 

Holtzman 

St.  George 

Clark 

Hosmer 

Savior 

Clevenger 

Hyde 

Scherer 

Cole 

Jackson 

Scrivener 

Corbett 

James 

Scudder 

Coudert 

Johansen 

Seely-Brown 

Cramer 

Judd 

Sheehan 

Cretella 

Kean 

Short 

Crumpacker 

Kearney 

Siler 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kearns 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Keating 

Smith,  Va. 

Dague 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kilburn 

Staggers 

Dawson,  Utah 

King.  Pa. 

Taber 

Delaney 

Knox 

Taylor 

Derounian 

Laird 

Teague,  Calif. 

Devereux 

Lane 

Thomas 

Dixon 

Latham 

Thompson, 

Dodd 

Lipscomb 

Mich. 

Dondero 

McConnell 

Thomson,  Wyo, 

Donohue 

McCulloch 

Udall 

Donovan 

McDonough 

Utt 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

McGregor 

Van  Pelt 

Ellsworth 

Mclntire 

Van  Zandt 

Engle 

Macdonald 

Velde 

Fallon 

Mack,  Wash. 

Vorys 

Fascell 

Mailliard 

Vursell 

Fenton 

Martin 

Wain  wriglrt 

Fino 

Mason 

Walter 

Fjare 

Meader 

Westland 

Fogarty 

Merrow 

Wharton 

Forand 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Widnall 

Ford 

Minshall 

Wigglesworth 

Williams,  N.  J.  Withrow  Yates 

Williams,  N.  Y.  Wolcott  Young 

Wilson,  Calif.  Wolverton  Younger 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Gamble  McVey  Osmers 

Gentry  Miller,  Calif.  Powell 

Gordon  Mollohan  Richards 

Grant  Nelson  Scott 

Johnson,  Calif.  O'Hara,  Minn.  Tollefson 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gordon  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Tollefson  for,  with  Mr.  Gamble 
against. 

Mr.  Grant  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Scott 
against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  McVey  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gentry  with  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  SHORT  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
.the  table.  


WOMEN'S  PREFERENCES  IN  HOMES 

VMr.  CRETELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minhte.) 

m\  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
mere  man,  at  least  none  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  nas  the  temerity  to  state  unequiv¬ 
ocally  Vhat  he  is  fully  acquainted  with 
the  thought  processes  of  woman.  One 
of  our  colleagues,  less  timorous  than 
most  and  Vertainly  more  vocal,  indicates 
that  whaK  women  think,  particularly 
with  regarckto  the  choice  of  a  home  they 
wish  to  occupy,  is  “silly  and  useless.” 

Many  things  women  are:  frugal, 
imaginative,  perceptive,  sometimes  stub¬ 
born,  and  loquacious.  They  are  not.  as 
a  gender,  sllly'.or  useless,  nor  are  the 
benefits  we  hav4  all  enjoyed  as  fruits  of 
the  feminine  thought  processes. 

I  commend  Housing  Administrator 
Cole  for  venturing,  into  the  uncharted 
thought  processes  Y>f  women’s  prefer¬ 
ences  in  homes,  and Vdmire  his  courage. 
This  is  said  with  no  thought  of  levity  as 
I  sincerely  believe  thaX  a  conclave  of  100 
women,  as  is  contempmted  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  Women’s  Housing  Congress, 
will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  \ 

The  housing  industry  groups,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  Government  for  direction  and 
stimulation  of  their  commodities,  are, 
with  Government,  in  turn\ dependent 
upon  consumer  choice  for  a  healthy 
economy.  You  build  for  the  market,  or 
you  fail.  Women  exercise  an  influence 
upon  the  housing  market  farXbeyond 
their  numbers.  \ 

That  the  planned  Women’s  Congress 
on  Housing  will  be  of  assistance  the 
Government  agencies  concerned  is  Vsut- 
tressed  by  the  recent  statement  by  FWA 
Commissioner  Norman  P.  Mason,  who 
said :  \ 

We  ought  to  know  what  they  (women)  ar\ 
thinking  •  ♦  •  the  housewives  and  homeq 
makers  are  a  proper  part  of  this  picture. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  President's  veto  message  on  farm  bill.  Rep.  Laird  and 
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tion  bill  to  conference.  House  passed  bill  to  regulate  coloring  of  oranges.  Sev¬ 
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1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Received  the  President's  veto  message  on  H.  R.  12,  the  farm  bill 

(H.  Doc,  380).  Majority  Leader  McCormack  scheduled  further  consideration  of 
the  message  for  Wefl.,  Apr.  18.  p.  5686 _ ^  _ 

Rep.  Laird  cor/fended  the  President’s  veto  of  H.  kAj.2^  the  farm  bill,  and 

cited  the  dairy/industry' s  indebtness  to  the  President \or  his  action.  He 
inserted  a  let/uer  to  the  President  from  Reps.  Smith,  ByrHes,  Davis,  Withrow, 
Van  Pelt,  anja  himself  (all  of  Wis.)  commending  the  PresidetMWs  action,  p.  5727 

2.  APPROPRIATIONS .  Conferees  were  appo  nted  on  H.  R.  IOOOU,  the\upplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  p.  5679  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on^Apr .  12. 

3.  FLCOD/C ONTROL .  Rep.  Davis,  Tenn.,  announced  the  schedule  of  consideration  of 
certain  flood  control  projects  in  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Flood  Control 

ibcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  p.  5681 
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'FARM  LOANS.  Rep.  Keating  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Farmers  Production 
Association  of  Western  New  York  supporting  H.  R.  10285,  H.  R.  10286,  H. 
10315,  and  S.  3561*,  all  relating  to  production  credit  banks  and  associatio 

p.  5683 


dit 


S'.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES ,  Rep,  Hill  noted  idth  approval  the  increased  disposal  of 
f^rm  surpluses  by  this  Pepa* tment  to  domestic  and  foreign  pro  rams,  p.  5681 


6.  LAND  'BftANSFER ,  Passed  over,  at  tbe  request  of  Rep.  Aspinall,  H.  R.  6Pl5,  zo 
provi^  for  the  orderlv  disposition  of  certain  lands  acquired  under  Tit^fe  III 
of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  p.  5688 


7.  RECORPS.  P)\ssed  over,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Cunningham,  S.  2365,  t/  permit 
GSA  to  prescribe  policies  and  principles  (instead  of  merely  developing  stand¬ 
ards,  as  provided  in  existing  law)  to  be  followed  by  Gove r nr, lent  departments 
and  agencies  irk  connection vn.t’ti  records  management,  and  to  authorize  GSA  to 
direct  and  effect  the  transfer  to  the  National  Archives  of  any  Federal  records 
that  have  been  inexistence  for  over  50  vears.  p.  5688 


8.  FRUITS.  Passed  as  reported  H,  R»  7732,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  so  as  toVrovide  for  the  re.  ulat  on  of  the /use  of  coal  tar 
coloring  for  the  outsid\of  certain  oranges,  p.  5696 


9.  ACCOUNTING;  BUDGETING,  Both  Houses  received  from  thjts  Department  a  report  of  i 
the  over-obligation  of  two  allotments  bv  the  USDAjy  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  pp.  56l6,  5731 


10,  RECLAKATION.  Received  from  the  Interior  Department  a  report  on  the  Little 
Wood  River  project,  Ida,  (H.  Doc.\}8l);  to  ^ne  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  p.  5731 


11.  CROP  INSURANCE.  Received  from  the  ComjSty’oller  General  a  report  on  the  audit 
of  the  FCIC  for  the  1955  fiscal  "rear  Doc.  382);  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  p.  5731 


12.  PEi  50NNEL,  ’Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  rV  5862,  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  U,  S,  District  Courts  to  adjudicate 'certain  claims  of  Federal 
employees  for  the  recover''  of  fees,  salaries,  Vr  compensation,  p,  5679 


SENATE 


13.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Several  Senators  commended  and  others' 
veto  of  H.  R.  12,  the  f^rm  bill,  pp,  5655,  55,  56, 
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Iticized  the  President's 


15.  FAO.  Began  debate  oryu,  J,  Res,  97 j,  which  increased  the  ceiling  on  the  U,  S, 
annual  contributiciy  to  FAO  iron-52  million  to  53  million,  \ugreed  -to  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Sen.  Mansfield  which  provides  that  payments  by  the \.  S.  to  the  FAO 
and  to  the  International  Labor  Organization  shall  not  exceedN^-g-  percent  of 
the  total  assessed  budget  of  those  organizations,  pp,  5655^7 


15.  FLOOD  CONTROL^  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S,  3272, 
to  increase  and  make  certain  revisions  in  the  general  authorizations,  for  small 
flood-coQtrol  projects,  (S.  Rept,  1732),  p.  5625 


16.  APPROPRIATIONS,  The  Appropriations  Committee  was  authorized  to  file  1 1^,  report 
on  U/R,  9390,  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill,  during  recessvof 
the/Senate  on  Tues,  (ps  561j5).  The  subcommittee  reported  this  bill  to  thT 
Committee  (p,  D350), 
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MESSAGE 

^  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RETURNING 

WITHOUT  APPROVAL  THE  BILL  (H.  R.  12)  DESIGNATED  AS  THE 
“AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956“ 


April  16,  1956. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.  R.  12,  designated 
as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of  1956.” 

It  is  with  intense  disappointment  and  regret  that  I  must  take  this 
action.  I  assure  you  my  decision  has  been  reached  only  after  thorough 
consideration  and  searching  my  mind  and  my  conscience.  Our  farm 
lamilies  are  suffering  reduced  incomes.  They  had  a  right  to  expect 
workable  and  beneficial  legislation  to  help  solve  their  problems.  This 
bill  does  not  meet  their  needs. 

I  am  disappointed  at  the  long  delays  which  this  legislation  encoun¬ 
tered.  My  first  special  request  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  was  for 
prompt  remedial  farm  legislation.  A  sound,  constructive  nine-point 
program  to  this  end  was  submitted  on  January  9,  with  an  urgent  re¬ 
quest  for  action.  It  was  a  program  that  came  from  the  grassroots. 
Suggestions  and  criticisms  from  large  numbers  of  farm  people,  in 
every  type  of  agriculture,  from  every  section  of  the  countiy,  were 
analyzed  and  used.  It  offered  no  magic  panacea  because,  we  can  all 
agree,  there  is  none.  It  did  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  the  low  price- 
low  income  problem. 

The  problem  is  price-depressing  surpluses.  Excess  stocks  of 
certain  farm  commodities  have  mounted  to  market-destroying,  price¬ 
depressing  size  as  a  result  of  wartime  price  incentives  too  long  con¬ 
tinued.  Any  forward-looking,  sound  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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farm  people  must  remove  the  burden  of  these  accumulations.  They 
are  depressing  net  farm  income  by  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

H.  R.  12  would  not  correct  this  situation.  It  would  encourage 
more  surpluses.  It  would  do  harm  to  every  agricultural  region  of  the 
country  and  also  to  the  interests  of  consumers.  Thus  it  fails  to  meet 
the  test  of  being  good  for  farmers  and  fair  to  all  our  people. 

The  bill  is  self-defeating.  The  soil-bank  proposal  has  been  in¬ 
corporated.  This  would  be  constructive,  had  it  not  been  encumbered 
by  contradictory  provisions.  The  soil  bank  would  provide  an  income 
incentive  to  farmers  to  reduce  production  temporarily  so  that  surplus 
stocks  might  be  reduced.  Other  provisions  of  this  bill,  however, 
would  result  in  an  equal  or  greater  incentive  to  increase  production 
and  accumulate  more  surplus. 

Among  the  provisions  which  make  this  bill  unacceptable  are:  (1)  the 
return  to  wartime  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  supports  for  the  basic 
commodities;  (2)  dual  parity  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  peanut^ 
(3)  mandatory  price  supports  for  feed  grains;  (4)  multiple-price  planN 
for  wheat  and  rice.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  would  be  to  increase 
the  amount  of  Government  control  and  further  add  to  our  price¬ 
depressing  surpluses. 

Specific  objections  relative  to  each  of  these  provisions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Price  supports  at  wartime  90  percent  of  parity  on  basic 
crops  were  in  effect  in  each  year  from  1944  through  1954.  They 
were  not  responsible  for  the  high  commodity  prices  and  high 
farm  income  of  wartime  and  the  immediate  postwar  years. 
Prices  were  then  above  support  levels  due  to  wartime  inflation 
and  the  insatiable  markets  associated  with  war.  Neither 
did  90-percent  supports  prevent  prices  from  falling  as  postwar 
surplus  stocks  began  to  accumulate. 

Price  supports  at  wartime  90  percent  on  the  six  designated 
basic  crops  did  encourage  production  of  these  crops  relative  to 
others.  At  the  same  time  consumption  was  discouraged  and  the 
use  of  substitutes  was  stimulated.  Market  outlets  shrank,  and 
surplus  accumulations  mounted.  Acreage  controls  had  to  be 
invoked,  thereby  rationing  the  right  to  produce.  Wheat  acreage 
was  reduced  from  79  million  to  an  allotment  of  62  million  arnfl 
then  to  the  present  55  million  acres.  Cotton  was  cut  from  25* 
million  to  20  million  and  then  on  down  to  the  present  17  million 
acres.  These  drastic  reductions,  forced  by  the  application  of  the 
price-support  law,  penalized  many  farmers  directly  by  resulting 
in  shrunken  volume  and  uneconomic  farming  operations.  In 
addition,  acreage  diverted  from  the  basic  crops  shifted  surplus 
problems  into  many  other  crops  and  livestock.  Now  almost 
every  farmer  is  adversely  affected,  regardless  of  what  crops  or 
livestock  he  raises. 

If  wartime  rigid  90-percent  supports  were  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  our  farm  families,  there  would  now  be  no  problem. 

Farm  incomes  have  declined  in  every  year  except  one  between 
1947  and  1954,  and  in  all  these  years  90-percent  supports  were 
in  effect. 

Farmers  are  not  interested  in  price  alone.  What  they  really 
want  for  their  families  is  more  net  income,  which  is  affected 
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by  volume  and  costs  as  well  as  by  price.  The  90-percent-of- 
parity  approach  focuses  on  support  price  alone. 

To  return  now  to  wartime  90-percent  supports  would  be  wrong. 
Production  would  be  stimulated.  Markets  would  be  further 
destroyed,  instead  of  expanded  as  must  be  done.  More  surplus 
would  accumulate — and  surpluses  are  price-depressing.  Regi¬ 
mentation  by  ever  stricter  production  controls  would  be  the  end 
result. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  ask  farm  families  to  go  deeper 
into  this  self-defeating  round  of  cause  and  effect. 

2.  The  provision  for  dual  parity  would  result  in  a  permanent 
double  standard  of  parity  for  determining  price  supports.  lour 
crops  would  receive  preferential  treatment  out  of  160  products 
for  which  parity  prices  are  figured.  There  is  no  justification  in 
logic  or  in  equity  for  such  preferential  treatment. 

Particularly  is  this  true  because,  under  the  working  of  the 
I  modernized  parity  formula  enacted  by  the  Congress,  increasing 
the  parity  prices  of  some  commodities  automatically  lowers  the 
parity  prices  of  all  other  commodities. 

If  parity  prices  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  peanuts  are  to  be 
higher,  then  parity  prices  of  the  other  products  must  be  lower. 

To  whatever  degree  prices  would  be  further  artificially  raised 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  stimulus  to  production,  more 
controls  on  farmers,  reduced  consumption,  increased  accumula¬ 
tions,  and  lower  prices  in  the  market.  Such  a  device  for  parity 
manipulations  could  destroy  the  parity  concept  itself.  It  places 
a  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  opponents  of  all  price  supports 
for  farmers.  We  have  no  right  to  place  the  welfare  of  our  farm 
families  in  such  jeopardy. 

3.  The  provision  for  mandatory  supports  on  the  feed  grains 
would  create  more  problems  for  farmers.  The  market  for  feed 
grains  would  shrink  as  livestock  production  would  come  to  depend 
more  on  forage  and  less  on  grain.  The  flow  of  feed  grains  into 
Government  stocks  would  increase  and  production  controls 
would  necessarily  be  intensified.  Price  relationships  between 
feed,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  would  be  distorted.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  feeder  cattle,  feeder  lambs,  and  feeder  pigs  would  be 

|  faced  with  downward  pressure  on  prices.  An  imbalance  would 
develop  between  feed  crops  and  livestock  products,  with  all  its 
adverse  consequences. 

4.  The  multiple  price  plans  for  wheat  and  rice  woidd  have  ad¬ 
verse  effects  upon  producers  of  other  crops,  upon  our  relations 
with  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  upon  our  consumers. 

There  are  other  serious  defects  in  the  bill,  such  as  certain  provisions 
found  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  dairy  industry.  Still  other 
features  are  administratively  bad  and  would  require  the  hiring  of 
thousands  of  additional  inspectors  and  enforcers. 

I  recognize  that  the  restoration  by  H.  R.  12  of  wartime  mandatory 
90-percent  price  supports  applies  only  to  1956  crops.  This,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  objectionable  features  of  the  bill,  would  put  us 
back  on  the  old  road  which  has  proved  so  harmful  to  farmers. 

Bad  as  some  provisions  of  this  bill  are,  I  would  have  signed  it  if  in 
total  it  could  be  interpreted  as  sound  and  good  for  farmers  and  the 
Nation. 
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After  the  most  careful  analysis  I  conclude  that  the  hill  is  contradic¬ 
tory  and  self-defeating  even  as  an  emergency  relief  measure  and  it 
would  lead  to  such  serious  consequences  in  additional  surpluses  and 
production  controls  as  to  further  threaten  the  income  and  the  welfare 
of  our  farm  people. 

Because  the  good  features  of  the  hill  are  combined  with  so  much 
that  would  be  detrimental  to  farmers’  welfare,  to  sign  it  would  be  to 
retreat  rather  than  advance  toward  a  brighter  future  for  our  farm 
families. 

We  now  have  sound  and  forward-looking  legislation  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1954.  Neither  that  act,  nor  any  other,  can  become 
fully  effective  so  long  as  it  is  smothered  under  the  vast  surpluses  that 
have  accumulated.  We  imperatively  need  remedial  legislation  to 
remove  this  burden  and  enable  the  fundamentally  sound  program 
provided  in  the  act  of  1954  to  become  workable.  Such  remedial 
measures  were  proposed  in  my  message  of  January  9. 

I  am  keenly  mindful  that  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact  ^ 
good  new  farm  bill  can  have  unfavorable  effects  on  farm  income  ifl 
1956,  unless  prompt  administrative  efforts  to  offset  them  are  made 
immediately.  Particularly,  the  failure  to  enact  a  soil  bank  before 
planting  time  this  year  makes  such  administrative  efforts  imperative. 

Consequently,  we  are  going  to  take  prompt  and  decisive  adminis¬ 
trative  action  to  improve  farm  income  now.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  administration  is  moving  im¬ 
mediately  on  four  major  fronts: 

1.  In  1956,  price  supports  on  five  of  the  basic  crops — wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts — will  be  set  at  a  level  of  at  least 
82%  percent  of  parity.  Tobacco  will  be  supported  as  voted  in 
the  referendum  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Within  this  range  of  price-support  flexibility,  the  administration 
intends  to  set  minimum  support  levels  that  will  result  in  a  national 
average  of — 

Wheat  at  $2  a  bushel. 

Corn  at  $1.50  a  bushel. 

Rice  at  $4.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

A  separate  support  for  corn  not  under  acreage  control  in  thog 
commercial  corn  area  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date.  ^ 

Price  supports  on  cotton  and  peanuts  have  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced  but  will  be  at  least  82%  percent  of  parity. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  announce  shortly  the  details 
of  the  new  cotton  export  sales  program. 

2.  For  this  year  the  support  price  of  manufacturing  milk  will  be 
increased  to  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds.  The  support  price  of 
butterfat  will  be  increased  to  58.6  cents  a  pound. 

3.  We  will  use  Department  of  Agriculture  funds,  where  as¬ 
sistance  will  be  constructive,  to  strengthen  the  prices  of  perishable 
farm  commodities.  We  will  have  well  over  $400  million  for  that 
purpose  for  the  year  beginning  July  1. 

These  actions,  the  administration  will  take  immediately. 

I  now  request  Congress  to  pass  a  straight  soil-bank  bill  as  promptly 
as  possible.  It  should  be  in  operation  before  fall  seeding  for  next  year’s 
crops.  It  is  vital  that  we  get  the  soil  bank  authorized  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  There  is  general  agreement  on  it.  I  am  ready  to 
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sign  a  sound  Soil  Bank  Act  as  soon  as  Congress  sends  it  to  me.  That 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  very  few  days  if  the  leadership  in  Congress 
will  undertake  the  task. 

This  combined  program  of  administrative  action  and  legislative 
enactment  will  begin  now  to  improve  the  income  and  welfare  of  all  our 
farm  families. 

Here  is  a  challenge  for  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  April  16,  1956. 

H.  R.  12 

Eighty-fotjrth  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  Second 

Session,  Begun  and  Held  at  the  City  of  Washington  on  Tuesday,  the 

Third  Day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-six 

AN  ACT  To  provide  an  improved  farm  program 

I  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
’ America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural 
Act  of  1956”. 

TITLE  I— PRICE  SUPPORT 

PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVELS  ON  BASIC  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  (d)  (6)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(6)  Except  as  provided  in  section  402,  the  level  of  support  to  cooperators 
shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1956  crop  of  any  basic  agricultural 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas.” 

PRICE  SUPPORTS - COTTONSEED  AND  SOYBEANS 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  203.  Whenever  the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported 
under  this  Act,  the  price  of  the  other  shall  be  supported  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  market.” 

price  supports — manufacturing  milk 

Sec.  103.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  price  of  whole 
milk  and  butterfat,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  at  a  level  not  in  excess  of 
|90  per  centum  nor  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor:  Provided, 
JThat  for  the  marketing  year  ending  March  31,  1957,  the  price  of  milk  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
$3.25  per  hundredweight  and  58.6  cents  per  pound,  respectively.” 

PARITY  FORMULA 

Sec.  104.  Section  301  (a)  (1)  (G)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (providing  for  a  dual  parity  formula),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  following:  “,  as  of  any  date  during  the  six-year  period  beginning  January  1, 
1950,”.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough  study  of  possible  methods  of 
improving  the  parity  formula  and  report  thereon,  with  specific  recommendations, 
including  drafts  of  necessary  legislation  to  carry  out  such  recommendations,  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  31,  1957. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  105.  This  title  shall  take  effect  with  the  1956  crops. 
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TITLE  II— SOIL  BANK  ACT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Soil  Bank  Act”. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  production  of  excessive  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  depresses  the  prices  and  income  of  farm  families; 
constitutes  improper  land  use  and  brings  about  soil  erosion,  depletion  of  soil 
fertility,  and  too  rapid  release  of  water  from  lands  where  it  falls,  thereby  adversely 
affecting  the  national  welfare,  impairing  the  productive  facilities  necessary  for  a 
continuous  and  stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  endangering  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  use;  overtaxes  the 
facilities  of  interstate  and  foreign  transportation;  congests  terminal  markets  and 
handling  and  processing  centers  in  the  flow  of  commodities  from  producers  to 
consumers;  depresses  prices  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  disrupts  the 
orderly  marketing  of  commodities  in  such  commerce;  and  otherwise  affects, 
burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  welfare  that  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  Nation  be  not  wasted 
and  depleted  in  the  production  of  such  burdensome  surpluses  and  that  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  agricultural  commodities  be  protected  from  excessiv^ 
supplies.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  purposes 
of  this  title  to  protect  and  increase  farm  income,  to  protect  the  national  soil, 
water,  and  forest  and  wildlife  resources  from  waste  and  depletion,  to  protect 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  from  the  burdens  and  obstructions  which  result 
from  the  utilization  of  farm  land  for  the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  such  resources 
and  an  adequate,  balanced,-  and  orderly  flow  of  such  agricultural  commodities  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the 
purposes  of  this  title  programs  are  herein  authorized  to  assist  farmers  to  divert 
a  portion  of  their  cropland  from  the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  to  carry  out  a  program  of  soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife  con¬ 
servation.  The  activities  authorized  under  this  title  are  supplementary  to  the 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  authorized  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  together  with  such  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas,  constitute  an  overall  program  to  prevent  excessive  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  from  burdening  and  obstructing  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

Subtitle  A — Acreage  Reserve  Program 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage  reserve  program  for  the  1956,  1957,  195M 
and  1959  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn  produced  in  the  commercial  corn-producinH 
area,  other  fe<?d  grains  (corn  produced  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats),  peanuts,  rice,  flue-cured  tobacco, 
burley  tobacco,  Maryland  tobacco,  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco, 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco,  cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51,  52,  54,  and  55,  and 
Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  42,  43,  and  44,  respectively  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  “the  commodity”),  under  which  producers  shall  be  compensated  for  reducing 
their  acreages  of  the  commodity  below  their  farm  acreage  allotments  or  their 
farm  base  acreages,  whichever  may  be  applicable.  To  be  eligible  for  such  com¬ 
pensation  the  producer  (1)  shall  reduce  his  acreage  of  the  commodity  below  his 
farm  acreage  allotment  or  farm  base  acreage,  whichever  may  be  applicable, 
within  such  limits  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  (2)  shall  specifically  designate 
the  acreage  so  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  such  commodity  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “reserve  acreage”),  and  (3)  shall  not  harvest  any  crop  from,  or 
graze,  the  reserve  acreage  unless  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for  grazing  on  such 
acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  permit  grazing  thereon  in  order  to 
alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing.  Reserve  acreage  of  a  commodity 
may  include  acreage  whether  or  not  planted  to  the  production  of  the  1956  crop 
of  the  commodity  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  for 
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the  1956  crop  if  the  crop  thereon,  if  any,  shall  be  plowed  under  or  otherwise 
physically  incorporated  into  the  soil,  or  clipped,  mowed,  or  cut  to  prevent  maturing 
so  that  the  reduction  in  acreage  of  the  commodity  below  the  acreage  allotment 
occurs  within  21  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title,  or  by  such  later  date  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  The  reserve  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
acreage  devoted  to  the  conservation  reserve  program  authorized  under  subtitle  B 
of  this  title.  The  acreage  reserve  program  may  include  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  those  specifically  provided  for  herein,  including  provisions 
relating  to  control  of  noxious  weeds  on  the  reserve  acreage,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate 
the  practical  administration  of  the  acreage  reserve  program.  , 

Before  any  producer  is  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  participating 
in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  he  must  first  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  which  contract,  in  addition  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  contain  provisions  by  which  such  producer  shall 
agree : 

(i)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm 
and  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  warrant  termination 
of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  payments  or  grants  under  the  contract,  and 

)o  refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments  and  grants  received  by  him  thereunder. 

(ii)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment  adjustments,  forfeit  such  bene¬ 
fits,  and  make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of  payments  and  benefits  received 
by  him.  under  the  contract,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  for  each  year  for  which  an  acreage  reserve 
program  is  in  effect  for  corn  a  total  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area  proclaimed  under  section  327  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  of  fifty-one  million  acres.  The  total  base  acreage  of  corn 
for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  counties  in  such  area  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  corn  in  such  coun¬ 
ties  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  apportionment  is  made  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustment,  conservation,  and  soil  bank  programs), 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  for  trends  in  acreage  during 
such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices:  Provided,  That 
any  downward  adjustment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices  shall 
not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  base  acreage  that  would  otherwise  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  county.  The  base  acreage  for  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county 
on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  corn  (planted  and  diverted),  tillable  acreage  crop- 
rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  and  topography. 

(2)  This  subsection  (b)  shall  become  inoperative  after  1956  if  in  the  referendum 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  408  (b),  producers  do  not  vote  in  favor  of  the 

Crogram  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  such  section. 

(c)  For  each  year  in  which  an  acreage  reserve  program  will  be  in  effect  for 
orn,  a  farm  base  acreage  shall  be  established  for  feed  grains.  For  1956,  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area,  such  farm  base  acreage  for  feed  grains  shall  be 
the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats, 
for  the  three  years  1953,  1954,  and  1955;  and  outside  the  commercial  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  area,  such  farm  base  acreage  for  feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage 
on  the  farm  planted  to  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  corn,  for  the  three 
years  1953,  1954,  and  1955.  For  1957  and  subsequent  years  in  which  an  acreage 
reserve  program  will  be  in  effect  for  corn,  there  is  hereby  established  a  total 
base  acreage  for  feed  grains  (corn  produced  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats).  Such  total  base  acreage  for  feed 
grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage  planted  to  such  feed  grains  for  the  three  years 
1953,  1954,  and  1955,  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area.  The  total  base  acreage  of  feed  grains  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted 
and  diverted)  in  such  States  for  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  apportionment  is  made,  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period.  The 
base  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  each  State,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  by  this  subsection,  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed 
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grains  (planted  and  diverted)  in  such  counties  for  the  five  calendar  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  apportionment  is  made,  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such 
period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices:  Provided,  That  any 
downward  adjustment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices  shall  not 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  base  acreage  that  would  otherwise  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  county.  The  base  acreage  for  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county 
on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted),  tillable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography.  The  reserve  set  aside 
herein  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  feed  grains  have  not  been  planted 
for  any  of  the  crops  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  apportionment  is  made  (such  farms  are  hereinafter  called  “new  feed  grain 
farms”).  Producers  shall  not  be  eligible  for  compensation  under  the  acreage 
reserve  program  for  feed  grains,  on  new  feed  grain  farms.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  section  214,  and  section  408  (d)  the  terms  “plant”  or  “planted”, 
as  used  with  respect  to  feed  grains,  other  than  corn,  shall  mean  plant  or  planted 
for  harvest  as  grain. 


EXTENT  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  204.  For  purposes  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  the  Secretary  shafl 
establish  a  national  reserve  acreage  goal  for  the  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1959  cropIP 
of  each  commodity  specified  in  section  203  (a).  The  limits  within  which  individual 
farms  may  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  shall  be  established  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  reasonably  calculated  to  achieve  the 
national  reserve  acreage  goal  and  give  producers  a  fair  and  equitable  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  taking  into  consideration  their 
acreage  allotments  or  farm  base  acreages,  whichever  may  be  applicable,  the  supply 
and  demand  conditions  for  different  classes,  grades,  and  qualities  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

COMPENSATION  OF  PRODUCERS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Producers  shall  be  compensated  for  participating  in  the  acreage 
reserve  program  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  (1)  in  cash  upon  presentation  by  the  producer  or  by  any  holder 
in  due  course  or  (2)  at  the  option  of  the  producer  in  the  case  of  certificates  issued 
with  respect  to  grains  and  upon  presentation  by  him,  in  grains  (such  grains  to  be 
valued  by  the  Secretary  at  such  levels  as  he  determines  will  not  materially  impair 
the  market  price  for  such  grain  yet  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  en¬ 
courage  acceptance  of  payment  in  grains  in  lieu  of  cash) :  Provided,  That  disposi¬ 
tion  of  quantities  of  stocks  hereunder  in  any  one  year  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  such  quantities  of  such  commodities  as  the  Secretary  determines 
would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  what  would  have  been  produced  for  marketing 
during  such  marketing  year  on  the  acreage  withheld  from  production  under  th* 
provisions  of  this  title:  And  provided  further,  That  such  stocks  shall  not  be  release^B 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  normal  harvesting  season  for  the  particular  commodity 
being  released.  Compensation  under  this  section  shall  be  at  such  rate  or  rates  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
for  reducing  their  acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of 
production  of  the  commodity  on  the  reserve  acreage,  any  savings  in  cost  which 
result  from  not  planting  the  commodity  on  the  reserve  acreage,  and  the  incentive 
necessary  to  achieve  the  reserve  acreage  goal.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment  in  yields  for  drought,  flood,  or  other  abnormal  conditions  in  estimating  the 
loss  of  production  for  purposes  of  establishing  rates  of  compensation.  The  rates 
of  payment  offered  under  this  section  shall  be  sueh  as  to  encourage  producers  to 
underplant  their  allotments  more  than  one  year.  Commodities  delivered  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  redemption  of  such  certificates  shall  not  be  eligible  for  tender  to  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  price  support  program. 

(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any  producer  for  participating  in  the 
acreage  reserve  program  for  any  year  until  the  Secretary  has  ascertained  that 
such  producer  has  complied  with  the  acreage  reduction  requirements  of  such 
program  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  total  compensation  paid  producers  for  participating  in  the  acreage 
reserve  program  with  respect  to  any  year’s  crops  shall  not  exceed  $750,000,000, 
and  with  respect  to  any  commodity  for  any  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
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shown  below:  Wheat,  $375,000,000;  cotton,  $300,000,000;  corn  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  $300,000,000;  other  feed  grains,  $175,000,000;  peanuts, 
$7,000,000;  rice,  $23,000,000;  and  tobacco,  $45,000,000.  The  total  amount 
available  for  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  any  year’s  crops  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  commodities  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  required  to  achieve 
the  reserve  acreage  goal  for  each  commodity  established  under  section  204. 

EFFECT  ON  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  QUOTAS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  the  future  establishment  of  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  base 
acreages  under  this  title,  reserve  acreages  applicable  to  any  commodity  shall  be 
credited  to  the  State,  county,  and  farm  as  though  such  acreage  had  actually 
been  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  commodity. 

(b)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  (7  U.  S.  C.  1340  (6)),  and  sections  326  (b)  and  356  (g)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1326  (b),  1356  (g) ) , 
relating  to  reduction  of  the  storage  amounts  of  wheat  and  rice,  the  reserve  acreage 
of  the  commodity  on  any  farm  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat  acreage  or  rice  acreage, 
as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  farm. 

Subtitle  B — Conservation  Reserve  Program 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of  not  less  than  three  years  with 
producers  determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  contract  period  of  the  farms 
covered  by  the  contract  wherein  the  producer  shall  agree: 

(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the  contract  period  protective  vegetative 
cover  (including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and  trees),  water  storage  facilities,  or 
other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses  on  a  specifically  designated 
acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops  (including 
crops,  such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require  annual  tillage). 

(2)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses,  or  allow  to  remain  idle,  throughout 
the  contract  period  an  acreage  of  the  remaining  land  on  the  farm  which  is  not 
less  than  the  acreage  normally  devoted  only  to  conserving  crops  or  uses  or 
normally  allowed  to  remain  idle  on  such  remaining  acreage. 

(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acreage  established  in  protective  vege¬ 
tative  cover,  excepting  timber  (in  accordance  with  sound  forestry  management) 
and  wildlife  or  other  natural  products  of  such  acreage  which  do  not  increase 
supplies  of  feed  for  domestic  animals. 

(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  protective  vegetative  cover  prior  to 
January  1,  1959,  or  such  later  date  as  may  be  provided  in  the  contract,  except 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  203  (a)  (3)  hereof;  and  if  such  acreage  is 
grazed  at  the  end  of  such  period,  to  graze  such  acreage  during  the  remainder  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  contract  in  accordance  with  sound  pasture  management. 

(5)  Not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert  lands  on  the  farm  from  conservation, 
woods,  grazing,  or  other  use,  to  any  use  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract 
as  a  practice  or  use  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  contract. 

(6)  (A)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the 
farm  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  warrant  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  payments  or  grants  under  the  contract, 
and  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments  and  grants  received  by  him 
thereunder. 

(B)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment  adjustments,  forfeit  such 
benefits,  and  make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of  payments  and  benefits 
received  by  him,  under  the  contract,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate. 

(7)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable 
and  includes  in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate 
the  practical  administration  of  the  conservation  reserve  program,  including 
provisions  relating  to  control  of  noxious  weeds. 
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(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  producer  the  Secretary  shall  agree: 

(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (including  labor)  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  -wildlife-, 
or  forest-conserving  uses,  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  per  acre  or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  fo-r  the  county  or 
area  in  w-hich  the  farm  is  situated;  and 

(2)  To  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  term  of  the  contract 
upon  determination  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  provisions  of  the  contract  entitling 
him  to  such  payment.  The  rate  or  rates  of  the  annual  payment  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  contracts  shall  be  established  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  on  the  land 
established  in  protective  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other 
soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  taking  into  consideration  the 
value  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  commodities  customarily  grown  on  such 
kind  of  land  in  the  county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash  rentals  for  similar 
land  in  the  county  or  area,  the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain  contracts  covering 
sufficient  acreage  for  the  substantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such 
rate  or  rates  may  be  determined  on  an  individual  farm  basis,  a  county  or  area 
basis,  or  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  facilitate  the  practicaL 
administration  of  the  program. 

(c)  In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be  covered  by  contracts  enterccr 
into  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  advertising  and  bid  procedure  if  he 
determines  that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the  effective  and  equitable  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

(d)  A  contract  shall  not  be  terminated  under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
unless  the  nature  of  the  violation  is  such  as  to  defeat  or  substantially  impair  the 
purposes  of  the  contract.  Whenever  the  State  committee  believes  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  which  would  warrant  termination  of  a  contract,  the  producer 
shall  be  given  written  notice  thereof  by  registered  mail  or  personal  service,  and 
the  producer  shall,  if  he  requests  such  an  opportunity  within  thirty  days  after 
the  delivery  or  service  of  such  notice,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show  cause,  in 
an  informal  proceeding  before  the  county  committee  under  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Secretary,  why  the  contract  should  not  be  terminated.  If  the  pro¬ 
ducer  does  not  request  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the  contract  should  not 
be  terminated  within  such  thirty-day  period,  the  determination  of  the  State 
committee  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  If  the  producer  within  such  thirty-day  period  requests  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  cause  why  the  contract  should  not  be  terminated,  the  county 
committee,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceeding,  shall  submit  a  report  including 
its  recommendations,  to  the  State  committee  for  a  determination,  on  the  basis  of 
such  report  and  such  other  information  as  is  available  to  the  State  committee,  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  a  violation  which  would  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract.  The  producer  shall  be  accorded  the  right,  in  accordance  with  regu¬ 
lations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to  appear  before  the  State  committee  in 
connection  with  the  State  committee’s  determination  of  the  issue.  The  producer 
shall  be  given  written  notice  by  registered  mail  or  personal  service  of  the  StatJ 
committee’s  determination.  If  the  producer  feels  aggrieved  by  such  determi¬ 
nation,  he  may  obtain  judicial  review  of  such  determination  by  filing  a  complaint 
with  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  covered  by 
the  contract  is  located,  within  ninety  days  after  the  delivery  or  service  of  notice 
of  such  determination,  requesting  the  court  to  set  aside  such  determination. 
Service  of  process  in  such  action  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  rule  for 
service  of  process  upon  the  United  States  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  Civil  Pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  United  States  District  Courts.  The  copy  of  the  summons  and 
complaint  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  officer  or  agency  whose  order  is  being 
attacked  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  State  committee.  The  action  in 
the  United  States  district  court  shall  be  a  trial  de  novo  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  a  violation  which  would  warrant  termination  of  the  contract.  If  the 
producer  does  not  seek  judicial  review  of  the  State  committee’s  determination, 
within  the  ninety-day  period  allowed  therefor,  the  State  committee’s  determina¬ 
tion  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  terms  “county  committee”  and  “State 
committee”  as  used  herein  refer  to  the  county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 
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CONSERVATION  RESERVE  GOAL 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later  than  February  1  of  each  year  de¬ 
termine  and,  announce  the  national  conservation  reserve  goal  for  such  year.  Such 
goal  shall  be  that  percentage  which  the  Secretary  determines  it  is  practicable  to 
cover  by  contracts  during  such  year  of  the  number  of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  (1) 
the  acreage  used  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  during  the  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  determination  is  made,  plus  any  acreage  then  in 
the  acreage  or  conservation  reserve  program  or  retired  from  production  as  a  result 
of  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas,  exceeds  (2)  the  acreage  needed  during 
the  year  for  which  such  determination  is  made  for  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  and  an  adequate  allowance  for 
carry-over.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  national  conservation  acreage  goal  for  1956. 

(b)  In  distributing  the  national  acreage  goal  among  the  various  States  and 
major  crop  production  regions,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  respective 
needs  of  the  various  States  and  regions  for  flood  control,  drought  control,  and  other 
conservation  benefits;  the  desires  of  producers  in  particular  States  or  regions  to 
participate  in  the  conservation  program;  the  diversion  of  acreage  from  crops  under 
acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas;  and  the  need  to  assure  adequate  produc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  not  in  surplus  and  to  discourage 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  in  surplus. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March  15  of 
each  year  a  report  of  the  scope  of  the  conservation  reserve  program  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  and  the  basis  for  participation  in  such  program  in  the  various  States  and 
major  crop  production  regions  of  the  country. 

AUTHORIZED  PERIOD  OF  CONTRACTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  announce  programs 
under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts  thereunder  with  producers 
during  the  five-year  period  1956-1960  to  be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending 
not  later  than  December  31,  1969,  except  that  contracts  for  the  establishment  of 
tree  cover  may  continue  until  December  31,  1974. 

(b)  The  period  covered  bv  any  contract  shall  not  exceed  ten  years,  except 
that  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  extend  for  fifteen  years. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  conservation  reserve  program,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
enter  into  contracts  with  producers  which  would  require  payments  to  producers, 
including  the  cost  of  materials  and  services,  in  excess  of  $450,000,000  in  any 
calendar  year. 

TERMINATION  AND  MODIFICATION  OF  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  contract  with  a  producer  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ter- 
mii  ation  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts  previously 
entered  into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program. 

CONSERVATION  MATERIALS  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  or  produce  conservation  materials 
and  services  and  make  such  materials  and  services  available  to  producers  under 
the  conservation  reserve  program  to  aid  them  in  establishing  vegetative  cover  or 
water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses, 
under  contracts  authorized  by  this  subtitle  B,  may  reimburse  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  government  agency  for  conservation  materials  and  services  furnished  by 
such  agency,  and  may  pay  expenses  necessary  in  making  such  materials  and 
services  available,  including  all  or  part  of  the  costs  incident  to  the  delivery, 
application,  or  installation  of  materials  and  services. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  making  conservation  ma¬ 
terials  and  services  available  to  producers  hereunder,  the  Secretary  may  make 
payments,  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance  by  the  producers,  to  per¬ 
sons  who  fill  purchase  orders  covering  approved  conservation  materials  or  who 
render  services  to  the  Secretary  in  furnishing  to  producers  approved  conservation 
materials  or  services  for  the  establishment  by  the  producers  of  vegetative  cover 
or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses, 
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under  contracts  authorized  by  this  subtitle  B.  The  price  at  which  purchase 
orders  for  any  conservation  material  or  service  are  filled  may  be  limited,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  producers  and  the 
Government,  to  a  fair  price  fixed  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  212.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — - 

(1)  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  any  farm  enters  into  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on  the  farm  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  decreased  during  the  period  of  any  contract  entered  into 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program  by  reason  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-, 
water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  under  such  contract;  and 

(2)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  determined  under  regulations  of 

the  Secretary  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  production  of  any  commodity 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  contract  entered  into  under  the  conservation  reserve 
program  shall  be  considered  acreage  devoted  to  the  commodity  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  base, 
acreages  under  this  Act.  J 

geographical  applicability 

Sec.  213.  This  subtitle  B  shall  apply  to  the  continental  United  States,  and, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  to  one  or  more  of 
the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  as  used  in  this  subtitle  B,  the  term  “State”  includes 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Subtitle  C — General  Provisions 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  214.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  payments  or  compensation  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  (1)  the  acreage  of  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  other  than  wheat  or  corn  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity  under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  (2)  the  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  larger  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  under  such  title  or  fifteen 
acres  or  (3)  the  corn  acreage  on  the  farm,  in  the  case  of  a  farm  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  exceeds  the  farm  base  acreage  for  corn  or  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  whichever  is  in  effect,  or  (4)  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  exceeds  the  farm  base  acreage  for  feed  grains,  except  that  such  requirement 
for  compliance  with  the  farm  base  acreage  for  feed  grains  shall  not  apply  for 
1958.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded  his  farm  acreage  allotment  or  farm  base  acreage,  unless  such  producerl 
knowingly  exceeded  such  allotment  or  base  acreage  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,," 
unless  such  producer  knowingly  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  or  fifteen 
acres,  whichever  is  larger. 

REAPPORTIONMENT  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  215.  No  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  any  commodity  subject 
to  acreage  allotments  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  con¬ 
servation  reserve  programs  shall  be  reapportioned  or  allotted  to  any  other  farm. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  CLAIMANT 

Sec.  216.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  205  (b),  payment  or  compensa¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  title  may  be  made  upon  the  certificate  of  the  claimant, 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that  he  has  complied  with  all  require¬ 
ments  for  such  payment  and  that  the  statements  and  information  contained  in 
the  application  for  payment  are  correct  and  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  LOCAL  AND  STATE  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  217.  In  administering  this  title  in  the  continental  United  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State  committees  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended. 

UTILIZATION  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  218.  With  respect  to  conservation  aspects  of  any  program  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  soil-conservation  districts,  State  foresters, 
State  game  and  fish  agencies,  land-grant  colleges,  and  other  appropriate  agencies 
of  State  governments,  and  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  the  formulation 
of  program  provisions  at  the  State  and  county  levels.  The  technical  resources 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the 
State  foresters,  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
other  appropriate  technical  services  shall  be  utilized,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  assure 
coordination  of  conservation  activities  and  a  solid  technical  foundation  for  the 
program. 

UTILIZATION  OF  LAND  USE  CAPABILITY  DATA 

Sec.  219.  In  administering  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  to  the  fullest 

>  practicable  extent  land  use  capability  data,  including  capability  surveys  as  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  shall  carry  forward  to  completion  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  basic  land  inventory  of  the  Nation. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  220.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services, 
authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  discharging  his 
functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  title,  including  payment  of  costs  of 
administration  for  the  programs  authorized  under  this  title:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall,  prior  to  February  1,  1957,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  submit  to  the  Congress  for  immediate  reference  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  full  program  of  all 
operations  under  this  title  which  will  require  the  making  of  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958;  and,  after  June  30,  1957,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  expenditures  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  unless  the  Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover  such  expenditures 
from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make 
payments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under 
this  section. 

(b)  All  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  transfer  to  such  agencies  of  the  Federal  or  State  governments  as  the 
Secretary  may  request  to  cooperate  or  assist  in  carrying  out  this  title;  and  for 
technical  assistance  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  payments  in  advance  of  determina- 
|  tion  of  performance. 

FINALITY  OF  DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  221.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  payment  or  compensation, 
or  the  amount  thereof,  authorized  to  be  made  under  this  title,  when  officially 
determined  in  conformity  with  applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  by  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Government.  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  payment 
or  compensation  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving  such 
payment  or  compensation,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  completes 
the  required  performance,  the  payment  or  compensation  shall,  without  regard 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  and  so  provide  by  regulations. 

PROTECTION  OF  TENANTS  AND  SHARECROPPERS 

Sec.  222.  In  the  formulation  and  administration  of  programs  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in 
payments  or  compensation  under  this  title,  and  including  such  provision  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  forced  off  the  farm.  Applications  to 
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participate  in  any  such  program  shall  specify  the  basis  on  which  the  landlord, 
tenants,  and  sharecroppers  are  to  share  in  such  payments  or  compensation,  and  no 
contract  under  any  such  program  shall  be  entered  into  unless  such  basis  is  approved 
by  the  county  committee  and  incorporated  into  the  contract.  The  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  guidance  of  county  committees  in  determining 
whether  any  such  basis  shall  be  approved  shall  include  the  requirement  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  respective  contributions  which  would  have  been 
made  by  the  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  in  the  production  of  the  crops 
which  would  have  been  produced  on  the  acreage  diverted  from  production  under 
the  contract  and  the  basis  on  which  they  would  have  shared  in  such  crops  or  the 
proceeds  thereof. 

TENALTY  FOB  GHAZING  OR  HARVESTING 

Sec.  223.  Any  producer  who  knowingly  and  willfully  grazes  or  harvests  any 
crop  from  any  acreage  in  violation  of  a  contract  entered  into  under  section  203 
or  207  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  payable  for  compliance  with  such  contract  for  the  year  in  which  the  violation 
occurs.  Such  penalty  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  amounts  required  to  be  forfeited 
or  refunded  under  the  provisions  of  such  contract,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a 
civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  224.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

PROnUCTION  ON  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  225.  The  President  shall,  with  respect  to  farmlands  now  or  hereafter  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  restrict  insofar  as  practicable  the  leasing  of  such 
lands  for  the  production  of  price  supported  crops  in  surplus  supply. 

POOLING  OF  CONSERVATION  RESERVE  LAND 

Sec.  226.  Whenever  management  of  family  farms  or  optimum  land  use  will  be 
aided,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  permit  farmers  to  pool  their 
rights  to  participate  jointly  in  the  conservation  reserve  program  on  property  other 
than  their  home  farms. 

TITLE  III— SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

PROGRAM  OF  ORDERLY  LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  as  rapidly  as  possible 
consistent  with  its  existing  authority,  the  operation  of  the  price  support  program, 
and  orderly  liquidation,  dispose  of  all  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  it. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  within  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  detailed  programs,  with  recommendations  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  needed  to  carry  out  such  programs,  (1)  for  the  disposition  of 
surplus  commodities  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  above;  (2)  for  a  food  stamp 
plan  or  similar  program  for  distribution  through  States  (including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  and  local  units 
of  Government  of  future  surplus  production  to  needy  persons  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
commodities  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  and  (3)  for 
strategic  stockpiling  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  (A)  inside  the 
United  States  and  (B)  outside  the  United  States  as  authorized  in  section  415  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  on -his 
operations  under  subsection  (a)  and  such  reports  shall  showr — 

(1)  the  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  on  hand; 

(2)  the  methods  of  disposition  utilized  and  the  quantities  disposed  of 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months; 

(3)  the  methods  of  disposition  to  be  utilized  and  the  estimated  quantities 
that  can  be  disposed  of  during  the  succeeding  twelve  months; 

(4)  a  detailed  program  for  the  expansion  of  markets  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  through  marketing  and  utilization  research  and  improvement  of 
marketing  facilities;  and 

(5)  recommendations  for  additional  legislation  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 
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EXTBA-LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Hereafter  the  quota  for  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  one  and 
one-eighth  inches  or  more,  established  September  20,  1939,  pursuant  to  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  shall  apply  to  the  same 
grades  and  staple  lengths  included  in  the  quota  when  such  quota  was  initially 
established.  Such  quota  shall  provide  for  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  one 
and  eleven-sixteenths  inches  and  longer,  and  shall  establish  dates  for  the  quota 
year  which  will  recognize  and  permit  entry  to  conform  to  normal  marketing  prac¬ 
tices  and  requirements  for  such  cotton. 

(b)  Beginning  not  later  than  August  1,  1956,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  sell  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices  its  stocks  of  domes¬ 
tically  produced  extra-long  staple  cotton  on  hand  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  amount  offered  and  the  price  accepted  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  such  as  to  dispose  of  such  quantity  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

agreements  limiting  imports 

Sec.  303.  The  President  may,  whenever  he  determines  such  action  appropriate, 
negotiate  with  representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  an  effort  to  obtain  agree¬ 
ments  limiting  the  export  from  such  countries  and  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  manufactured  therefrom  or  tex¬ 
tiles  or  textile  products,  and  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  any  such  commodity,  product, 
textiles,  or  textile  products  to  carry  out  any  such  agreement.  Nothing  herein 
shall  affect  the  authority  provided  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  (of  1933),  as  amended. 

APPROPRIATION  TO  SUPPLEMENT  SECTION  32  FUNDS 

Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  further  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  32,  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c), 
subject  to  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated 
by  such  section,  except  that  up  to  50  per  centum  of  such  $500,000,000  may  be 
devoted  during  any  fiscal  year  to  any  one  agricultural  commodity  or  the  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof. 

TRANSFER  OF  BARTERED  MATERIALS  TO  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.  S.  C.  98-98h),  or  for 
other  purposes  shall  be  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by 
section  104  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.  S.  C.  1704). 

(b)  Strategic  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  or  products  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  free  of  duty. 

(c)  In  order  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  materials 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  any  materials  so  transferred.  The  value 
of  any  such  material  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  the  lower  of  the 
domestic  market  price  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  investment  therein 
as  of  the  date  of  such  transfer,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  appoint  an  agricultural 
surplus  disposal  administrator,  at  a  salary  rate  of  not  exceeding  $15,000  per  annum, 
whose  duties  shall  include  such  responsibility  for  activities  of  the  Department, 
including  those  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 
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USE  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  AND  SHIPPING  SUBSIDY  FOR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Sec.  307.  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“and”  following  the  words  “handling  costs,”  and  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  the  following:  “and,  (3)  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
expended  for  ocean  freight  costs  authorized  under  title  II  hereof  for  purposes  of 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended”. 

(b)  Section  201  is  amended  by  striking  out  “f.  o.  b.  vessels  in  United  States 
ports,”. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Not  more 
than  $500,000,000  (including  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  such  commodities) 
shall  be  expended  for  all  such  transfers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this 
title.”  Section  203  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following:  “Such  transfers  may  include  delivery  f.  o.  b.  vessels  in  United  States 
ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports  of 
entry  abroad  may  be  paid  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title  on  com¬ 
modities  transferred  pursuant  hereto  or  donated  under  said  section  416.  Funds 
required  for  ocean  freight  costs  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  transferred  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  such  other  Federal  agency  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  President.” 

COMMISSION  TO  RECOMMEND  LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  FOR  INCREASED  INDUSTRIAL 
USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan  Commission  on 
Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Products  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “the 
Commission”).  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  of  whom 
not  more  than  three  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  making 
such  appointments  the  President  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  interests  of 
various  segments  of  agriculture.  One  of  the  members  so  appointed  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman  by  the  President. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50 
per  day  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation,  without 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  of  an  executive  director  and  such  chemists,  engineers,  agriculturists, 
attorneys,  and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  provide  the  Commission  with  necessary  office  space, 
and  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  work. 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  having  information  or  data  needed  by  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  section,  shall  make  such  information  or  data  available  to 
the  Commission  for  such  purposes.  The  Commission  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  against  unauthorized  disclosure  any  such  information 
or  data  which  may  be  classified  for  security  purposes. 

(5)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  employment  of 
an  individual  by  the  Commission  in  a  technical  or  professional  field,  on  a  part- 
time  or  full-time  basis,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S. 
C.  99). 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  June  15,  1957,  the  necessary  recommendations  which  in 
its  opinion  will  bring  about  the  greatest  practical  use  for  industrial  purposes  of 
agricultural  products  not  needed  for  human  or  animal  consumption,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  use  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  industrial  alcohol,  motor 
fuels,  plastics,  and  other  products. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sum,  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  recommendations  referred  to  in  subsection  (b),  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 
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(e)  (1)  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  embodying  the  recommendations  presented 
to  the  Congress  under  subsection  (b)  shall,  upon  introduction  in  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Such  committee  shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
consider  such  bill  or  joint  resolution. 

(2)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  (A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making  power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
and  as  such  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively, 
and  (B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to  change 
such  rules  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such 
House. 

DONATION  TO  PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  limitations  as  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
commodities  acquired  through  price-support  operations,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  authorized  on  such  terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  may  deem  in  the  public  interest,  and  upon  application,  to 
donate  food  commodities  acquired  through  price-support  operations  to  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,  and  to  State  correctional  institutions  for 
1  minors,  other  than  those  in  which  food  service  is  provided  for  inmates  on  a  fee, 
contract,  or  concession  basis. 

FEDERAL  IRRIGATION,  DRAINAGE,  AND  FLOOD-CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  agricultural  commodity  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall  receive  any  crop  loans 
or  Federal  farm  payments  or  benefits  if  grown  on  any  newly  irrigated  or  drained 
lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation  or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  unless 
such  lands  were  used  for  the  production  of  such  commodity  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause 
to  be  included,  in  all  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-control  contracts  entered  into 
with  respect  to  Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-control  projects  hereafter 
authorized,  such  provisions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  provide  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this  section.  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  surplus  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by  flood-control 
projects  hereafter  authorized  and  the  lands  so  reclaimed  shall  be  ineligible  for  any 
benefits  under  the  soil-bank  provisions  of  this  Act  and  under  price  support 
legislation. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine  and  proclaim  the  agricultural  commodities  the  supplies  of  which  are  in 
excess  of  estimated  requirements  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  plus 
adequate  reserves  for  emergencies.  The  commodities  so  proclaimed  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  surplus  supply  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  during  the  succeeding 
)crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  “Federal  irrigation  or  drainage 
project”  means  any  irrigation  or  drainage  project  subject  to  the  Federal  reclama¬ 
tion  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
and  any  irrigation  or  drainage  project  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irrigation  and 
drainage  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

processing  of  donated  food  commodities 

Sec.  311.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  the  case  of  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  this  section,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  pay  the  cost  of  processing  such  commodities  into  a  form 
suitable  for  home  or  institutional  use,  such  processing  to  be  accomplished  through 
private  trade  facilities  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.” 
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TITLE  IV— MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 


EXTENSION  OF  SURRENDER  AND  REAPPORTIONMENT  PROVISIONS  FOR  WHEAT 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Section  334  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1955”  wherever  it  appears  in  such  sub¬ 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955,  1956,  or  1957”. 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  COTTON  FOR  1957  AND  1958 

Sec.  402.  Section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton 
for  1957  and  1958  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales  required  to  provide  a 
national  acreage  allotment  for  1957  and  1958  equal  to  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1956.” 

COTTON — SMALL  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  national  acreage 
reserve  consisting  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard  to  State  and  county  acreage  reserves  (except  that  the  amount  apportioned 
to  Nevada  shall  be  one  thousand  acres),  and  the  additional  acreage  so  apportioned 
to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  same  basis  and  added  to 
the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used  to 
increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage).  Additional  acreage  appor¬ 
tioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additional 
acreage  under  the  foregoing  proviso  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e) 
shall  be  determined  as  though  allotments  were  first  computed  without  regard  to 
subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “j Provided  further,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated  to  a  State 
under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  requirements  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  State  under 
subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  by  the  State  committee  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  not  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  required  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per  centum 
of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage  which  the  State  committee  is 
required  to  reserve  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to  counties  on  the  basisd 
of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments" 
under  subsection  (f)  (1),  and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportion¬ 
ment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of 
such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per 
centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional 
acreages).” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of 
the  following:  (A)  four  acres;  or  (B)  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton 
in  any  year  of  such  three-year  period.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if 
the  county  committee  recommends  such  action  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  action  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  county  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  in  the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment 
(after  making  allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  shall  be 
allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under 
this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which 
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percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  for  which  suqh  allotment  is  determined,  adjusted  as  may  be 
necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings  during  such  three-year 
period:  Provided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit  any  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any 
year  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under 
this  paragraph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  per  centum  limitation 
shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  1957  and  1958  crops.  For  the  1956  crop,  an  acreage  in  each  State  equal  to  the 
acreage  allotted  in  such  State  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  planted, 
placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve,  or  considered  as  planted 
under  section  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  farms  in  such  State  having  allotments  of 
less  than  the  smaller  of  the  following:  (1)  four  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest  number 
of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  of  the  years  1953,  1954,  and  1955. 

MINIMUM  STATE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1956  RICE  CROP 

Sec.  404.  Section  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  to  subsection  (e)  a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(5)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1956  heretofore  proclaimed  by 
the  Secretary,  after  adding  thereto  any  acreage  apportioned  to  farms  in  the 
State  from  the  reserve  acreage  set  aside  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  shall  be  increased  by  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such 
State  with  an  allotment  of  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  its  final  allotment 
established  for  1955.  Any  additional  acreage  required  to  provide  such  minirmlm 
allotment  shall  be  additional  to  the  national  acreage  allotment.  In  any  State 
having  county  acreage  allotments  for  1956,  the  increase  in  the  State  allotment 
shall  be  apportioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State 
allotment  was  heretofore  apportioned  among  the  counties,  but  without  regard 
to  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage.” 

INCREASE  IN  PEANUT  MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1956  crop,  section  359  (a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  amending  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  in  excess 
of  the  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such  peanuts  are  produced,  or  the 
marketing  of  peanuts  from  any  farm  for  which  no  acreage  allotment  was  deter¬ 
mined,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
support  price  for  peanuts  for  the  marketing  year  (August  1-July  31).” 

J  COLLECTION  OF  PEANUT  MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Sec.  406.  Section  359  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  payment 
of  such  penalty. 

“(e)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  provided  by  this  section  is  paid,  a  lien 
on  the  crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such  penalty  is  incurred,  and  on 
any  subsequent  crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  marketing  quotas  in  which  the  person 
liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty  has  an  interest,  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.” 

PRESERVATION  OF  UNUSED  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  407.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  376  a  new  section  as  follows: 
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“preservation  of  unused  acreage  allotments 

“Sec.  377.  In  any  case  in  which,  during  any  year  within  the  period  1956  to 
1959,  inclusive,  for  which  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect  for  any  commodity 
under  this  Act,  the  acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on  any  farm  is  less  than  the 
acreage  allotment  for  such  farm,  the  entire  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  shall 
be  considered  for  purposes  of  future  farm  acreage  allotments  to  have  been  planted 
to  such  commodity  in  such  year,  but  only  if  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  farm 
notifies  the  county  committee  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  preceding  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  such  commodity  of  his  desire  to  preserve  such  allot¬ 
ment.  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of 
the  commodity  required  to  be  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  penalty 
has  been  reduced  because  the  allotment  was  not  fully  planted.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  the  allotment  to  any  other  farm  of  the  acreage  with 
respect  to  which  notice  is  given  under  this  section.” 

acreage  requirements  for  price  support  on  corn  and  other  feed  grains 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  whenever  base 
acreages  are  in  effect  for  corn,  the  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  price  support  on  corn,  that  the  producer  (1)  devote  an  acreage  of  cropland 
(tilled  in  normal  rotation),  at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either  the  acreage 
reserve  program  for  corn  or  the  conservation  reserve  program,  equal  to  15  per 
centum  of  such  producer’s  farm  base  acreage  for  corn,  and  (2)  not  exceed  such 
farm  base  acreage  for  corn.  Corn  acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  effective  for 
the  1956  crop. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum 
of  producers  of  corn  in  1956  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  determine 
whether  such  producers  favor  a  price-support  program  as  provided  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  this  section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
price  support  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof 
favor  a  price-support  program  as  provided  in  this  subsection  (c) ,  no  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  corn  shall  be  established  for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  for  any 
county,  or  for  any  farm,  with  respect  to  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops,  and  price 
support  made  available  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  assist  producers  in  marketing 
corn  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic  production 
of  corn. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  for  each  year  in  which  an 
acreage  reserve  program  will  be  in  effect  for  corn,  the  level  of  price  support  for 
corn  produced  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  85  per  centum 
of  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  produced  in  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area,  and  the  level  of  price  support  for  each  of  the  commodities,  grain  sorghums 
barley,  rye,  and  oats,  shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  parity  price  for  each  such  i 
commodity  which  is  5  percentage  points  less  than  the  percentage  of  the  parity ' 
price  announced  in  advance  of  the  planting  season  pursuant  to  section  406  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area.  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  of  such  feed  grains  (corn  produced  outside  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn-producing  area,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats)  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  (1)  except  in  the  case  of  new  feed  grain  farms,  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  feed  grains  or  the  conservation 
reserve  program  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  farm  base  acreage  established  for 
such  feed  grains  under  section  203  (c)  hereof,  and  (2)  not  plant  a  total  acreage  of 
such  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  85  per  centum  of  such  farm  base  acreage 
for  feed  grains.  The  acreage  required  to  be  devoted  to  either  the  acreage  reserve 
program  for  feed  grains  or  the  conservation  reserve  program  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  for  such  feed  grains  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  acreage 
required  to  be  devoted  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  corn  or  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  for  corn 
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produced  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  hereof,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  price 
support  for  the  1956  crop  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats  at  the  levels 
announced  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  for  the  1956  crop  of 
corn  produced  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  at  75  per  centum  of 
the  level  for  corn  produced  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  to  any  producer 
who  meets  the  requirements  of  eligibility  therefor  but  who  does  not  meet  the 
additional  requirements  for  price  support  prescribed  by  this  subsection. 

TITLE  V— PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  FOR  WHEAT  AND  RICE 

Sec.  501.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  (1)  bv  changing  the  designation  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “TITLE  III — 
LOANS,  PARITY  PAYMENTS,  CONSUMER  SAFEGUARDS,  MARKET¬ 
ING  QUOTAS,  AND  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES”;  (2)  by  changing  the 
designation  of  subtitle  D  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “Subtitle  F — Miscella¬ 
neous  Provisions  and  Appropriations”;  and  (3)  by  inserting  after  subtitle  C 
new  subtitles  D  and  E,  as  follows: 

“Subtitle  D — Domestic  Parity  Plan  for  Wheat 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great  export 
crops  of  American  agriculture  and  its  production  for  domestic  consumption  and 
for  export  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  national  economy  and  to  the 
general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat  from  producer  to  consumer,  in  the 
form  of  the  commodity  or  any  of  the  products  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is 
produced  and  consumed  within  the  confines  of  any  State  is  normally  commingled 
with,  and  always  bears  a  close  and  intimate  commercial  and  competitive  rela¬ 
tionship  to,  that  quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intrastate  commerce  in 
wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which  is  in  competition  with,  or  which  otherwise 
affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens,  interstate  commerce  in  that  commodity.  In  order 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  wheat  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  thereby  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing 
wheat  for  domestic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  exports  at 
world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  wheat 
at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  all  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner 
provided  under  the  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

“domestic  food  quota 

“Sec.  379b.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food  quota  shall  be  that 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  consumed  as 
human  food  in  the  continental  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

“apiortionment  of  domestic  food  quota 

“Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  production  of  wheat  in  each  State  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjust¬ 
ments  as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  for  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous 
agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs,  for  abnormal  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  for  trends  in  production  during  such  period.  The  reserve  quota  set 
aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  establish  quotas 
for  counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  quotas  established  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  quota 
because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  production  of  wheat 
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during  the  five  calendar  y  ears  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  production  of  wheat  in  each  county  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjust¬ 
ments  as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  for  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous 
agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs,  for  abnormal  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  for  trends  in  production  during  such  period. 

“(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on 
which  wheat  has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  any  one  or  more 
of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  wheat,  the  normal  yield,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and 
topography.  The  reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  adjust 
farm  quotas  which  the  county  committee  determines  to  be  inequitable  on  the 
basis  of  past  acreage,  if  any,  planted  to  wheat  and  the  normal  yield  for  such  farm 
or  the  average  of  the  county,  tillable  acres,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil, 
and  topography. 

“marketing  certificates 

“Sec.  379d.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing 
certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  379j,  the  Secretary  shall  pre¬ 
pare  for  issuance  in  each  county  marketing  certificates  aggregating  the  amount  of 
the  county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  cooperators 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  domestic  food  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  379c  of  this  Act.  The  marketing  certificates 
for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  issuance  of  marketing  certificates  to  individual  producers  on  any  farm  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing  certificates 
to  processors  and  importers  in  such  quantities  as  are  required  by  them  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  379e.  Marketing 
certificates  shall  be  transferable  only  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year 
pursuant  to  section  379b  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim 
for  such  marketing  year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price,  (2)  the  estimated  farm 
price  for  wheat,  and  (3)  the  value  per  bushel  of  the  marketing  certificate.  The 
value  of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
estimated  parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  as  determined  herein. 
The  value  of  each  marketing  certificate  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent  by 
multiplying  the  value  per  bushel  by  the  number  of  bushels  thereof.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein,  the  value  of  the  certificate  so  determined  shall  remain 
constant  and  shall  remain  in  effect  throughout  the  marketing  year  for  which  it 
is  issued.  The  proclamation  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  durina 
the  month  of  May  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  suclr 
domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year 
at  the  value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  and  operate  a  pool  or  pools  and  he  may  also  authorize  public  and  private 
agencies  to  act  as  his  agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools.  Cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and  importations  of  products  made  during 
the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once 
used  to  cover  such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary. 
Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary  at  the  price  established 
for  such  certificates. 

“marketing  restrictions 

"Sec.  379e.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year  in  which 
the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in 
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effect  under  section  379 j  would  normally  be  marketed,  and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  perspns  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into  food 
products  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby  prohibited  from  market¬ 
ing  any  such  product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or  export  containing  wheat 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 
379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  person.  The  quantity  of  such  market¬ 
ing  certificates  acquired  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
processed  into  food  products. 

“(b)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  first  crop 
of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  section 
379j  would  normally  be  marketed  and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof, 
all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States  any  food  products  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act  have  been 
acquired  by  such  person. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United  States  of  any  food 
product  containing  wheat,  with  respect  to  which  marketing  certificates  as  required 
herein  have  been  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of  wheat  so  exported  in  the 
food  product.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  consignor  named  in  the 
bill  of  lading,  under  which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  considered  the  exporter: 
Provided ,  however,  That  any  other  person  may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if 
the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other  person. 

“(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for 
such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be  required,  any  person  required  to  have  a 
marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food  product  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat  may  market  or  import  any  such  commodity  without  having 
first  acquired  a  marketing  certificate. 

“(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  (1)  the  term  'marketing’  means  the  sale  and  the 
delivery  of  the  food  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the 
term  ‘food’  means  human  food. 

“conversion  factors 

“Sec.  379f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish  conversion  factors 
showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained  in  food  products  processed  wholly  or 
partly  from  wheat.  The  conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  wheat  used  in  the  processing  of  such  product. 

“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  379g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to  violate,  or  who  participates 
or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
379e  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the 
market  value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved 
in  such  violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States. 

“adjustments  in  domestic  food  quotas 

“Sec.  379h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  a  national 
emergency  or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic 
food  quota  for  wheat  should  be  increased  or  suspended,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate 
investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  increase  or  suspension  is 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  increase  or 
suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  proclaim  such  finding  (and  if  he 
finds  an  increase  is  necessary,  the  amount  of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be 
necessary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be  increased  or  shall  be  suspended, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased 
under  this  section,  each  farm  quota  for  wheat  shall  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
and  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  therefor  in  accordance  with  section 
379d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  suspended  under 
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this  section,  the  Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value  of  marketing  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act. 

"reports  and  records 

"Sec..  379i  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
persons,  except  wheat  producers,  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
except  that  any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record  as 
required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all  wheat 
farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

"referendum 

"Sec.  379j.  In  any  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section  336  of  this  Act  on  the 
national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  any  crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall 
also  submit  on  separate  ballots  the  question  whether  farmers  favor  a  marketing 
certificate  program  under  this  subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle 
B.  If  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  such 
marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  suspend  the  operation 
of  such  quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  certificate  program  for  that  crop 
and  subsequent  wheat  crops  under  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  in  which  event 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  and  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  this 
Act  relating  thereto,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  shall  not  there¬ 
after  be  in  effect  for  wheat:  Provided ,  That,  whenever  a  marketing  certificate 
program  is  in  effect,  the  wheat  marketing  quota  provisions  and  penalties  shall 
remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  prior  crops  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  current  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  Secretary 
may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  the  method  for  collecting  penalties  on  any  such 
wheat. 

"price  support 

“Sec.  379k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“(a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  under  this  subtitle  is  in 
effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  available  through 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support  to  producers  of  wheat  who  are 
cooperators.  The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent  of  such  price-support 
operations  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  level  of  such 
support  shall  be  determined  after  taking  into  consideration  the  following  factors: 
(1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in  relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the  price 
levels  at  which  corn  and  other  feed  grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed  value 
of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat,  (3)  the  provisions  of  any  international  agree¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  Congress  or  ratified  by  the  Senate  relating  to  wheat  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  (4)  foreign  trade  policies  of  friendly  wheat 
exporting  countries,  and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  international  trade  in  wheat 
including  exchange  rates  and  currency  regulations. 

“(c)  Compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage  allotments  may  be  prescribed 
and  required  by  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  and 
for  the  receipt  of  wheat  marketing  -  certificates.  Acreage  allotments  shall  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subtitle  B,  part  III  of  this  Act. 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  producer  of  wheat  shall 
receive  certificates  for  a  number  of  bushels  in  excess  of  the  number  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat  by  the  normal  yield. 

"(e)  Any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm  acreage  allotment  may  have 
such  acreage  allotment  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
sections  363  to  368,  inclusive,  for  reviewing  marketing  quotas. 
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“Subtitle  E — Rice  Certificates 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from  producer  to  consumer  is  preponderantly 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  small  quantity  of  rice  which  does  not 
move  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  affects  such  commerce.  In  order  to  provide 
an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  rice  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  to 
assure  consumers  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  rice  at  fair  prices  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  all  commerce  in  rice  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  subtitle.  These 
findings  are  supplemental  to  and  in  addition  to  the  findings  contained  in  section 
351  of  this  Act. 

“effective  date  and  termination 

“Sec.  380b.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  unless  extended  by  law,  shall  apply 
only  to  the  crops  of  rice  harvested  prior  to  1958,  and  sections  380c  through  380g  (c) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  rice  harvested  before  1956.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  1957  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956,  including  any  acreage  allotted 
under  section  353  (c)  (5)  of  this  Act,  and  such  1957  national  allotment  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total 
acreage  allotted  in  1956. 

“rice  primary  market  quota 

“Sec.  380c.  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  proclaim  the  primary  market  quota  for  rice  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  in  the  next  calendar  year,  except  that  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  1956  such  determination  and  proclamation  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  The  primary 
market  quota  shall  be  the  number  of  hundredweights  of  rice  (on  a  rough  rice  basis) 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  consumed  in  the  United  States  (including 
its  Territories  and  possessions  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  or  exported 
to  Cuba,  during  such  marketing  year.  In  making  this  determination  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  historical  consumption  in  these  markets  of  rice  pro  uced  in  the 
United  States  and  any  expected  enlargement  in  such  consumption  predicated  upon 
population  trends,  increased  per  capita  consumption,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

“apportionment  of  primary  market  quota 

“Sec.  380d.  (a)  The  primary  market  quota  for  rice  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  rice  in  each  State  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  (or  in  the  case  of  the  apportionment  for  1957, 
during  the  two  years  preceding  such  year)  multiplied  by  the  acreage  allotment  of 
such  State  for  such  year.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  primary  market  quota  for  rice  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  among  the  several  States  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  1956  on  the 
basis  of  the  1955  production  of  rice  in  each  State. 

“(b)  The  State  primary  market  quota  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  allotment  established  for  each  farm 
multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  per  acre  for  the  farm. 

“review  of  primary  market  quota 

“Sec.  380e.  Notice  of  the  primary  market  quota  shall  be  mailed  to  the  operator 
of  the  farm  to  which  such  quota  applies.  The  farm  operator  may  have  such 
quota  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  363  to  368,  inclusive, 
of  this  Act. 

“price  support 

“Sec.  380f.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  price  support  available  to  cooperators  through 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  on  the  1956  crop  of  rice  at  not  less  than  55 
per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as  of  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  marketing  year  and  on  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops  of  rice  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  discourage  or  prevent  the 
exportation  of  rice  produced  in  the  United  States. 

“(b)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  not  apply 
to  price  support  made  available  on  rice  of  the  1956  and  1957  crops,  but  all  the 
other  provisions  of  such  Act,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  subtitle, 
shall  apply  to  price  support  operations  carried  out  under  this  section. 

“certificates 

“Sec.  380g.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  for  each  marketing  year 
issue  certificates  to  cooperators  for  a  quantity  of  rice  equal  to  the  primary  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  the  farm  for  such  marketing  year,  but  not  exceeding  the  normal 
yield  of  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the  farm.  The  certificate  shall  have  the 
value  specified  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  on  the  farm  shall  share  in  the 
certificates  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  share 
in  the  rice  produced  on  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  therefrom. 

“(c)  The  provisions  of  section  385  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  certificates 
issued  to  producers  under  this  section. 

“(d)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  issue  and  sell  certificates  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  rough  rice  or  the  importing  of  processed  rice. 
Each  such  certificate  shall  be  sold  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  thereof,  as 
specified  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

“(e)  The  value  of  each  certificate  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued  and  the  level  of  price 
support  for  rice  which  is  in  effect  during  such  marketing  year,  calculated  to  the 
nearest  cent,  multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  rice  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued. 
Any  certificates  not  used  to  cover  the  processing  of  rice  or  the  importation  of 
processed  rice  pursuant  to  sections  380k  and  3801  of  this  Act  shall  be  redeemed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  value  thereof. 

“inventory  adjustment  payments 

“Sec.  380h.  To  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  price  support  program  cur¬ 
rently  in  effect  to  the  program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  make  inventory  adjustment  payments  to  all  persons  owning 
rough  rice  located  in  the  continental  United  States  as  of  July  31,  1956,  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  rice  as  of  August 
1,  1955,  exceeds  the  support  price  for  the  1956  crop  of  rice,  multiplied  by  the 
quantities  of  such  rough  rice:  Provided,  however,  That  such  payments  shall  not  be 
made  with  respect  to  rice  of  the  1956  crop,  imported  rice,  or  rice  acquired  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  payment  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  expenditures  pursuant  to  this  section. 

“rice  set-aside 

“Sec.  380i.  All  rough  and  processed  rice  in  the  inventories  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  of  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  1956  marketing 
year,  not  exceeding  twenty  million  hundredweight  of  rough  rice  or  its  equivalent 
in  processed  rice  may  be  transferred  to  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  commodity 
set-aside  of  rice  established  pursuant  to  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 

“exemptions 

“Sec.  380j.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  nonirrigated  rice 
produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  nonirrigated  rice  does  not 
exceed  three  acres,  and  the  provisions  of  sections  380c  through  380g  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  rice  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 
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"processing  restrictions 

"Sec.  3801c.  (a)  Each  person  who  on  or  after  August  1,  1956,  engages  in  the 
processing  of  rough  rice  in  the  United  States  shall,  upon  processing  any  quantity 
of  rough  rice,  acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  380g  of  this  Act  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  such  quantity  of  rough  rice. 

“(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  processing  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii  of  rough  rice  grown  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
Hawaii,  respectively. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  any  country  other  than 
Cuba  of  any  processed  rice  with  respect  to  which  certificates  were  acquired  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  section  380Z, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

"import  restrictions 

"Sec.  3801.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after  August  1,  1956,  imports  processed 
rice  into  the  United  States  shall  acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  380g  of 
this  Act  covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

"regulations 

"Sec.  380m.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  issuance, 
redemption,  acquisition,  use,  transfer,  and  disposition  of  certificates  hereunder. 

"civil  penalties 

"Sec.  380n.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to  violate,  or  who  partici¬ 
pates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  380k  or  3801  of 
this  Act,  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
provisions,  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  mar¬ 
ket  value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in 
such  violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

"reports  and  records 

"Sec.  380o.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
persons,  except  rice  producers,  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
except  that  any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record  as 
required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all  rice  farmers 
who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  380p.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

"(a)  ‘cooperator’  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

“(b)  ‘processing  of  rough  rice’  means  subjecting  rough  rice  for  the  first 
time  to  any  process  which  removes  the  husk  or  hull  from  the  rice  and  results 
in  the  production  of  processed  rice. 

“(c)  ‘processed  rice’  means  any  rice  from  which  the  husk  or  hull  has  been 
removed  and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  whole  grain  rice, 

"(2)  second  head  milled  rice, 

"(3)  screenings  milled  rice, 

"(4)  brewers  milled  rice, 

"(5)  undermilled  rice  or  unpolished  rice, 

"(6)  brown  rice, 

"(7)  converted  rice,  malekized  rice  or  parboiled  rice,  and 
"(8)  vitaminized  rice  or  enriched  rice. 
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“(d)  ‘United  States’  means  the  several  States,  the  Territories  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

“(e)  ‘exporter’  means  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading  under 
which  the  processed  rice  is  exported:  Provided,  however,  That  any  other 
person  may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named  in  the 
bill  of  lading  waives  his  claim  in  favor  of  such  other  person. 

“(f)  ‘rough  rice  equivalent’  means  the  quantity  of  rough  rice  normally 
used  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  in  the  production  of  a 
particular  quantity  of  processed  rice,  but  shall  not  be  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  of  rough  rice  for  each  sixty-eight  pounds  of  processed  rice. 

“(g)  ‘import’  means  to  enter,  or  withdraw  from  warehouse,  for  consump¬ 
tion.” 

NORMAL  YIELD  FOR  RICE 

Sec.  502.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  (1)  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (G) ;  and  (2)  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

“(D)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  rice,  shall  be  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  rice  for  the  county  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  ab¬ 
normal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  If  for  any  such  year  data  are 
not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield  for  such  year,  de¬ 
termined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  yields  obtained  in  surrounding  counties  during  such  year  and  the 
yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for 
such  year. 

“(E)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  farm,  in  the  case  of  rice,  shall  be  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  rice  for  the  farm  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available 
or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  shall  be  appraised 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration 
abnormal  weather  conditions,  trends  in  yields,  the  normal  yield  for  the  county, 
the  yields  obtained  on  adjacent  farms  during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for 
which  data  are  available. 

“(F)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  if  on  account  of  drought,  flood, 
insect  pests,  plant  disease,  or  other  uncontrollable  natural  cause,  the  yield  for  any 
year  of  such  five-year  period  is  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  average,  75  per 
centum  of  such  average  shall  be  substituted  therefor  in  calculating  the  normal 
yield  per  acre.  If,  on  account  of  abnormally  favorable  weather  conditions,  the 
yield  for  any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  in  excess  of  125  per  centum  of  the 
average,  125  per  centum  of  such  average  shall  be  substituted  therefor  in  calculating 
the  normal  yield  per  acre.” 

TITLE  VI— FORESTRY  PROVISIONS 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR  TREE  PLANTING  AND  REFORESTATION 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  building  up  and 
maintaining  a  level  of  timber  growing  stocks  adequate  to  meet  the  Nation’s 
domestic  needs  for  a  dependable  future  supply  of  industrial  wood  is  essential  to 
the  public  welfare  and  security;  that  assisting  in  improving  and  protecting  the 
more  than  fifty  million  acres  of  idle  non-Federal  and  Federal  lands  for  this  purpose 
would  not  only  add  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  Nation,  but  also  bring  increased 
public  benefits  from  other  values  associated  with  forest  cover;  and  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  encourage, 
promote,  and  assure  fully  adequate  future  resources  of  readily  available  timber 
should  assist  the  States  in  undertaking  needed  programs  of  tree  planting. 

(b)  Any  State  forester  or  equivalent  State  official  may  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  a  plan  for  forest  land  tree  planting  and  reforestation  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  the  policy  hereinbefore  stated. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  approved  the  plan,  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  assist  the  State  in  carrying  out  such  plan,  which  assist¬ 
ance  may  include  giving  of  advice  and  technical  assistance  and  furnishing  financial 
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contributions:  Provided,  That,  for  the  non-Federal  forest  land  tree  planting  and 
reforestation,  the  financial  contribution  expended  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  any  fiscal  year  to  assist  the  State  to  carry  out  the  plan  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  the  same  purposes  during  the  same  fiscal 
year  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  financial  contributions 
on  the  certificate  of  the  State  official  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  plan 
as  to  the  amount  of  expenditures  made  by  the  State. 

(d)  In  any  plan  that  coordinates  forest  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  anv 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  obtain  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Federal  agency  having 
lotion  and  the  appropriate  State  forester  in  the  approval  and  carrying  out 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
expended^^  °Ut  ^  °bjects  of  this  section>  such  sums  to  remain  available  until 

Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Walter  F.  George, 

r-r,  ,  ,  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 

[Endorsement  on  back  of  bill:]  y 


I  certify  that  this  Act  originated  in  the  House  of 


o 


Representatives. 

Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk. 
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s,  then,  Is  the  answer  of  the  officials. 
The  reaction  of  the  nongovernment  observ¬ 
ers  to  Mi  this  Is  that  the  administration  was 
right  in  Backing  these  programs,  but  that  it 
was  imprudent  to  emphasize  them  as  much 
as  it  did. 

STRATEGIC  DEFEAT 

The  result  of  djiis  emphasis,  these  officials 
feel,  was  to  damatee  the  cause  of  the  United 
States  in  Asian  eyes  by  raising  fears  of  war. 
They  feel  this  worked  greatly  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Communists  in  the  so-called  un¬ 
committed  parts  of  the  wprld;  and  that  it  was 
unfair  to  the  peaceful  objectives  and  great 
economic  sacrifices  of  the\American  people. 

Beyond  this,  many  nongovernment  observ¬ 
ers  here  believe  that  President  Eisenhower, 
more  than  anybody  else  in  theVorld,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  at  the  Big  Four  meeting  in  Geneva 
for  encouraging  the  wishful  thinking  about 
the  Communists  his  administratioiKjiow  de¬ 
plores. 

Almost  all  agree  that  he  enjoyed  £\sreat 
personal  success  at  Geneva  but  suffered  a 
major  strategic  defeat.  For  it  was  there 
that  the  Communists  really  dramatized  thev 
policy  and  propaganda  for  peaceful  coexist¬ 
ence,  and  got  the  pictures  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Premier  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin  that 
they  scattered  all  over  the  world  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower’s  public  statement  that  he 
believed  the  Russians  were  as  sincerely  de¬ 
voted  to  peace  as  anybody  else. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration  is  now  turning  around  and  try¬ 
ing  to  emphasize  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  aspects  of  the  world  struggle  is  taken 
as  concrete  evidence  that  the  previous  em¬ 
phasis  on  massive  retaliation  with  atomic 
weapons  was  unwise. 

Veteran  diplomats  here  are  constantly  say¬ 
ing  that  history  is  full  of  evidence  of  policies 
that  were  good  at  one  time  and  in  one  place 
but  not  so  good  or  worse  at  another  time 
and  another  place.  They  point  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  as  a  vital  military  deterrent, 
which  did  much  to  create  stability  in  Europe. 

But  they  contend  that  Mr.  Dulles’  insist¬ 
ence  on  extending  this  sarrle  policy  to  the 
alliances  involving  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Paki¬ 
stan  did  not  change  the  military  balance  in 
this  area.  These  diplomats  contend  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  infuriating  the  Indians,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  finally  the  Russians,  who  leap¬ 
frogged  over  it  into  the  new  Moscow  policy 
of  economic  and  political  penetration  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Criticism  No.  2 :  The  United  States  foreign 
economic  policy  has  not  kept  pace  with  its 
policy  of  military  solidarity,  and  the  United 
States,  meanwhile,  has  been  urging  upon  its 
allies  trade  and  political-union  policies  it  is 
not  prepared  to  adopt  itself. 

On  this  one  there  is  little  difference 
Washington  between  Government  and 
Government  opinion.  The  Eisenhower/' ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  happy  about  its  nolicies 
on  trade,  ship  subsidies  or  customs/  or  at 
least  some  members  of  it  are  not.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  example,  favors  a  more  liberal  trade 
and  aid  policy. 

One  Cabinet  member  said  to'this  reporter: 
“We  don’t  have  one  foreign  economic  policy; 
we  have  49  different  foreign  economic  poli¬ 
cies,  some  of  them  administered  by  1  depart¬ 
ment  and  some  by  a/other.  The  whole 
thing  needs  to  be  pufi€d  together.” 

He  added  that  this  should  be  done  very 
slowly  and  carefulBr  His  point  was  that  the 
United  States  wasrprobably  approaching  the 
fiercest  competition  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
West  Germany/  Britain,  and  Japan  since  be¬ 
fore  World  War  I,  and  that  it  had  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  ca/eful  that  it  did  not  give  away 
its  weapons  in  this  field. 

As  ixythe  political-union  pressure  on  the 
allies  yout  of  Washington,  everybody  here 
agrees  that  this  is  a  good  idea  for  Europe 
bu y  out  of  the  question,  politically,  here, 
od  idea  but  bad  politics,  Washington  says. 


And,  of  course,  that  is  what  London  and 
Paris  say,  too. 

Criticism  No.  3:  The  United  States  has 
been  the  prisoner  of  its  own  domestic  politi¬ 
cal  slogans  in  the  presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign  of  1952  and  of  the  cold  war  slogans 
of  liberation  and  massive  retaliation  there¬ 
after. 

It  is  generally  admitted  here,  at  least  by 
observers  outside  the  Government,  that  this 
is  a  valid  criticism.  The  Republicans  had 
been  out  of  power  for  20  years.  They  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  1952  campaign,  as  all  po¬ 
litical  parties  do,  on  the  weakness  of  the 
opposition.  The  best  target  in  that  opposi¬ 
tion  was  that  China  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  Communists  during  President  Harry 
S.  Truman’s  last  term,  and  the  Republicans 
set  out  to  exploit  this  historic  development. 

In  the  process,  they  contended  that  this 
loss  was  the  Democrats’  fault,  that  the  liber¬ 
al  New  Deal,  being  oriented  to  the  left,  was 
soft  on  communism,  that  this  was  proved 
by  Washington’s  half-way  war  in  Korea,  and 
by  its  policy  of  bridling  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  its  policy  of  “containment.”  This  last 
was  portrayed  as  a  policy  of  acquiescing  to 
the  vast  wartime  gains  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Probably  none  of  this  was  as  potent  in  the 
if>2  election  as  the  popularity  of  General 
EiNnhower,  the  fierce  antipathy  among  the 
people  to  the  bloodshed  in  Korea  and  the 
general  public  boredom  with  a  party  thaly 
had  be\p  in  power  for  a  generation. 

SWARLIKE  TALK  CONTINUED 
Nevertheless,  the  combination  of  all  /hese 
factors  brokk  the  Roosevelt  coalition y6f  the 
Deep  South  alui  the  minority  groups  in  the 
large  urban  areas  of  the  North.  S«  the  Re¬ 
publicans  carriecKpn  the  aggressive  talk  after 
they  got  into  offic^.  while  at  the  same  time 
cutting  their  economic  commitments. 

Thus,  they  unleashed  General  Chiang, 
threatened  massive  retaliation,  and  warned 
the  French  that  if  Parisuoid  not  accept  the 
European  Defense  Conytrunity  as  a  means 
to  the  political  union/of  Europe,  Washing¬ 
ton  would  undertake  an  ‘Agonizing  reap¬ 
praisal”  about  its  /Whole  polny'  of  alliance 
with  Western  Europe. 

At  no  time,  however,  did  this  Administra¬ 
tion  ever  have  tme  courage  of  its  propaganda. 
It  soon  leach/d  President  Chiang  when  the 
consequences  of  unleashing  him  becaVne  ap¬ 
parent.  Hr  aquiesced  in  the  partition  of 
Indochina.  It  swallowed  France’s  rejection 
of  ETGf  and  when  it  took  a  hard  lookNat 
the  consequences  of  trying  to  “liberate”  ter 
ritonfes  taken  over  by  the  armies  of  the' 
Scmet  Union  and  Communist  China,  it  with- 
few  in  a  torrent  of  aggrieved  rhetoric. 
Nevertheless,  it  hung  on  to  its  cold  war 
slogans  about  Communist  China,  put  pro- 
Chiang  figures  in  key  positions  in  the  State 
Department  (Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  for 
example)  and  placated  the  bloc  embracing 
Mr.  Robertson  and  Senator  William  F.  Know- 
land,  Republican,  of  California;  Senator 
Styles  Bridges,  Republican,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  These 
four  leaders  opposed  any  change  in  the  legal 
status  of  China. 

Thus  the  administration  found  itself  fro¬ 
zen  between  its  allies  who  wanted  to  recog¬ 
nize  Communist  China  and  its  political  op¬ 
position  within  the  Republican  Party,  which 
wanted  an  aggressive  policy  toward  Peiping. 
This  compromise  pleased  nobody — not  Pres¬ 
ident  Chiang  or  the  Taiwan  bloc  in  the  party, 
or  the  Chinese  Communists,  or  the  Asian 
neutrals. 

Criticism  No.  4:  The  leaders  of  the  free 
world  coalition  in  Washington  have  no  ef¬ 
fective  plan  for  waging  the  more  subtle  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  the  cold  war.  They  are  inflex¬ 
ible  and  inexperienced  moralizers  who  preach 
against  the  old  pragmatic  diplomacy  of  the 
past  but  have  nothing  practical  to  put  in  its 
place. 


Again  the  Government  officials  reject  and 
resent  this  criticism  but  the  non-Govern- 
ment  observers  think  there  is  a  lot  to  it.  Tt 
view  of  the  Government  officials  is  that  >he 
United  States  is  between  the  acts  in  the  a^eat 
world  drama,  and  that  the  critics  shouUf  wait 
until  the  United  States,  which  is  a/emoc- 
racy  that  must  move  by  persuasion/(nd  con¬ 
gressional  consent,  gets  the  stage/fcroperties 
in  order  for  the  next  act. 

It  is  true  that  after  years  of  experimenting 
with  planning  boards  at  the/state  Depart¬ 
ment  level,  and  at  the  Cabinet  level,  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  experts,  cold  war  strategists 
in  the  White  House,  aiyl  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  the  United  States  still  oper¬ 
ates  largely  on  a  temporary  basis,  one  crisis 
at  a  time.  ' 

UNITED  STATE//  MUDDLING  THROUGH 

Washington  put  pressure  on  the  British  to 
get  out  of  Suea' without  insisting  on  a  quid 
pro  quo.  It  m&s,  enamored  first  with  King 
Farouk,  and/then  with  Farouk’s  two  dictator 
successorsyGen.  Mohammed  Naguib  and  Pre¬ 
mier  Gan/al  Abdel  Nasser.  It  took  credit  for 
settling/the  Suez  situation,  which  is  now 
creating  havoc  with  the  whole  Western 
coali/ion. 

risked  the  defection  of  India  to  placate 
ftionalist  China  and  Pakistan,  and  by  get¬ 
ting  itself  involved  everywhere  on  a  media¬ 
tor  basis,  found  itself  in  trouble  with  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  the  French  and  the 
Algerians,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Indians 
(over  Goa),  the  British  and  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Turks  (over  Cyprus) ,  and  the  Dutch  and 
the  Indonesians  (over  New  Guinea). 

Thus,  say  Mr.  Dulles’  critics,  the  United 
States  has  merely  replaced  London’s  “mud¬ 
dling  through”  with  Washington’s  “mud¬ 
dling  through,”  and  has  sought  to  please 
everybody  and  ended  by  pleasing  nobody. 

Much  of  this  is  laid  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Tile  general  feeling  here  is  that  the 
President  leaves  almost  everything  to  him 
unless  it  is  an  issue  of  peace  or  war,  and 
that  Mr.  Dulles  has  a  weakness  for  trying  to 
please  the  side  he  is  talking  to  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  a  fatal  flaw  of  talking  and  moral¬ 
izing  too  much  the  rest  of  the  time. 

One  diplomat,  who  is  friendly  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  put  it  this  way: 

“It  is  obviously  impossible  for  Mr.  Dulles 
to  please  everybody  or  to  follow  a  consistent 
policy  in  situations  all  over  the  world  which 
are  contradictory.  If  he  would  only  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  hardheaded  way,  and  with  a  series 
of  clear  priorities,  to  do  precisely  what  he 
thought  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Jnlted  States,  he  would  get  along  better. 
V*He  wouldn’t  be  liked  for  that,  but  in  the 
ena.  he  would  be  respected,  for  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  a  nation’s  interests  is  a  reality 
everybody  with  any  experience  understands.” 

In  summary,  the  general  feeling  here  is 
that  thekp  is  a  need  in  Washington  for  a 
revaluation,  of  the  United  States  cold  war 
policies,  and  particularly  its  tactics  and 
public  attitudes.  There  has  been  a  loss  of 
confidence  in\American  leadership.  This 
much  is  widely  lelt  here,  but  all  knowledge¬ 
able  observers  go  Back  to  the  big  point : 

In  short,  to  beXpoliceman,  banker,  and 
babysitter  to  a  restlass  and  changing  world 
when  the  coalescing  rtorce  of  fear  has  been 
largely  removed,  is  a  tkmgh  assignment. 

[From  the  New  York  TimesSof  April  15,  1956] 
The  United  States  and  Its  Critics 

During  the  past  week  this  newspaper  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey  by  its  correspondents  of  the 
impacts  and  impressions  made  byvAmerican 
foreign  policy  on  free  public  opinion  in  five 
continents.  The  survey  registered  s\  much, 
and  such  diverse,  criticism  as  to  surest  a 
certain  failure  by  this  Nation,  which  pkldes 
itself  on  its  advertising  genius,  to  sell  its 
policy  or  to  meet  Soviet  competition  in  this 
field. 
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Some  o\the  criticism  seems  to  us  to  be 
Justified  anfcl  ■ well  worth  heeding.  Some  of  it 
derives  fronXemotion,  ideology,  or  self-in¬ 


terest,  but  ] 
the  problem 
Ject  to  further  an 
sultation  with 
rect  faults,  to 
to  strengthen  free 


of 
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refutation  does  not  solve 
it  should  be  made  sub- 
sis,  deliberation  and  con- 
riends  and  allies  to  cor- 
remedies  and  thereby 
unity. 

Two  central  facts  ehierge.  One  is  that 
the  United  States,  because  of  its  wealth  and 
power,  must  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  the  destiny  of  the  free  X?rld.  The  other 
is  that,  barring  only  occasioned  suspicions  to 
the  contrary,  the  United  Statekis  not  being 
accused  of  any  selfish  ambitions  ipr  conquest 
or  self-aggrandizement.  On  thX  contrary, 
our  contributions  to  economic  reh^ilitation 
and  military  security  ase  freely  acknowl¬ 
edged,  even  if  without  gratitude  iiXsome 
cases  or  full  realization  Of  the  contraXj36* 
tween  our  policy  and  the  predatory  poC 
of  the  Soviets. 

Taking  >  these  central  facts  into  accoun 
the  most  common  criticism  boils  down  to 
this — that  in  contrast  to  the  bold  and  even 
revolutionary  policies  represented  by  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  alli¬ 
ance,  which  saved  Western  Europe,  our  policy 
has  become  too  static,  too  rigid,  and  even  too 
timid  to  solve  the  world’s  pressing  problems. 
Some  of  this  criticism  may  sound  strange  to 
American  ears,  considering  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  efforts  at  Geneva,  his  bold  atoms- 
for  peace,  open  sky,  and  other  disarmament 
proposals,  and  his  pressure  for  an  expanded, 
continuous,  and  more  flexible  foreign-aid 
program. 

But  the  criticism  is  not  directed  against 
the  aims  of  our  policy,  nor  even  its  strategy, 
but  rather,  against  our  tactics.  Here  we  are 
being  criticized  both  for  doing  too  much  and 
for  doing  too  little.  In  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
especially  its  leftist  elements,  and  even  more 
in  the  eyes  of  neutralist  Asia,  we  concern 
ourselves  too  much  with  the  Communist 
menace,  now  said  to  be  reduced  by  Stalin’s 
death,  and  concentrate  too  much  on  military 
security  to  the  point  of  saber  rattling. 
Europe  still  values  its  alliances  with  us,  but 
neutralist  Asia  fails  to  realize  that  only  the 
protective  umbrella  of  these  alliances  permits 
it  to  be  neutral  with  impunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  being  criticized 
for  not  doing  enough  by  refusing  to  take 
sides  in  quarrels  between  our  friends  and 
allies,  which  disappoints  both  sides;  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  give  adequate  support  to  anticolonial 
nationalism  and  also  to  colonial  powers  seek¬ 
ing  to  suppress  rebellion,  which  makes  both 
sides  mistrust  us;  above  all,  by  failing  to 
share  both  our  power  and  our  wealth  even 
more  freely  than  heretofore.  Much  of  this 
criticism  is  obviously  contradictory  and  can¬ 
cels  itself.  Some  of  it  goes  beyond  praetic; 
possibilities.  If  this  survey  makes  some y6f 
our  critics  realize  this,  it  will  have  served 
both  us  and  them. 

All  this,  however,  still  leaves  room  f<5r  im¬ 
provement.  We  firmly  believe  that/we  are 
more  realistic  about  the  Communist  menace 
than  our  critics,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
maintain  and  develop  our  military  power  and 
our  alliances  to  deter  Communist  aggression. 
But  it  is  still  a  good  maxim  to  speak 
softly  when  carrying  a-  big  sftick,  and  to  do 
that  will  prevent  the  Soviets  from  exploiting 
unwise  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  their  “peace 
offensive.”  We  will  alsoAave  to  develop  new 
and  more  comprehensive  programs  not  only 
for  foreign  aid  but  ahfc  for  foreign  trade,  in¬ 
vestment,  and  development  to  meet  the  So¬ 
viet  economic  offensive  without  impairing 
the  interests  or  gffending  the  sensibilities  of 
other  nations. 

Such  programs  can  be  developed  only  in 
consultation  jfind  cooperation  with  the  rest 
of  the  free/world.  But  the  initiative  will 
have  to  caine  from  the  United  States,  and 
this  fact^onfronts  us  with  a  task  worthy  of 
the  besjr  brains  we  can  command. 


VETO  OP  THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  President 
Eisenhower  has  again  demonstrated  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  in  vetoing 
H.  R.  12,  the  so-called  farm  bill. 

It  was  with  keen  disappointment  that 
the  President  felt  impelled  to  veto  a  bill 
containing  the  soil-bank  provisions 
which  he  himself  had  recommended. 
However,  in  deciding  whether  to  approve 
or  disapprove  proposed  legislation,  all 
provisions  of  a  bill  must  be  taken  into 
account,  not  just  its  good  features.  In 
the  case  of  H.  R.  12,  the  President  found 
that  the  bad  features  of  the  bill  out¬ 
weighed  the  good,  and  he  made  his  deci¬ 
sion  accordingly. 

The  fact  that  there  may  be  no  gen¬ 
eral  farm  legislation  this  year,  as  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  majority  leadership  in  the 
event  of  a  veto,  does  not  mean  there  will 
be  no  marked  improvement  in  the  farm 
situation.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 
is  on  the  statute  books,  and  has  recently 
taken  full  effect.  Under  this  and  other 
existing  legislation,  it  will  be  possible  to 
do  administratively  many  things  to 
make  conditions  better.  The  President 
has  already  indicated  what  some  of  these 
steps  will  be. 

Had  the  soil-bank  provisions  not  been 
encumbered-  by  other  provisions  which 
many  of  us  consider  to  be  unsound  and 
actually  income-reducing,  and  had  the 
bill  been  enacted  early  enough,  it  could 
conceivably  have  made  1956  a  record 
year  for  agricultural  income.  However, 
we  may  still  look  forward  optimistically 
to  a  good  year — a  far  better  year  than 
1955.  Producers  of  livestock,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  feed  grains,  and  basic 
commodities  will  all  benefit  by  the  pro¬ 
grams  which  the  President  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  have  already  ap¬ 
proved.  Markets  should  be  recovered 
and  expanded  for  some  commodities. 

Above  all  else,  the  farm  people  may 
be  assured  that  their  administration  is 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  means  to  en¬ 
hance  the  general  level  of  farm  income. 

Like  President  Eisenhower,  many  of 
us  still  hope  that  Congress  will  decide 
to  approve  a  sound  soil-bank  program 
not  encumbered  by  barnacles  of  either 

efeatism  or  fear. 

Whether  this  eventuates  or  not,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  reached  the  point  from 
which  the  American  farmer,  under  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  a  great  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may 
look  to  the  future  with  greater  confi¬ 
dence. 
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FARM  INCOME  AND  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
occasion  it  seems  to  me  only  appropriate 
that  we  consider  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  things  the  farmers  themselves 
are  thinking  about.  One  of  the  fine 
publications  in  the  western  section  of  the 
Nation  is  Western  Farm  Life,  which  has 
just  conducted  a  poll  in  regard  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies,  limit  payments, 
livestock  shows,  and  farm  income.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  an  editorial  showing  the 
results  of  the  poll. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof 
as  follows: 

WFL’s  Across  the  Fence — A  Survey  of  /ahm 
and  Ranch  Opinion  in  the  iNTERMoyNTAiN 
Region 

Government  subsidies:  Do  yorf  believe 
agriculture  would  be  better  off  gomg  it  alone 
in  a  free  market  with  no  Government  regu¬ 
lations  and  no  Government  pajnnents  in  the 
form  of  subsidies? 

Percent 

Yes _ _ _ -Z - 56.  8 


Limit  payments :  Wjmld  you  favor  stopping 
all  Government  pajonents  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  hai a  net  income  from  all 
sources  of  more  tb&n  $5,000? 

_  Percent 

Yes _ yC _  71.  7 

No _ y. _ 24.  6 

No  comment _  3.  7 

Livestock  shows:  Do  you  think  the  major 
livestock  shows  which  are  held  around  the 
county  are  a  benefit  to  the  livestock  in- 
dusty? 

Percent 

Y(/L . . * _ 77.4 

_ 16 

fo  comment _  6.  6 

Farm  income :  Do  you  think  your  farm  or 
ranch  income  will  be  more,  or  less,  or  remain 
the  same  in  1956,  compared  with  1955? 

Percent 

More _  14.  2 

Less _ 47.  1 

Same _ 33.  9 

No  comment _  4.  8 

Over  50  percent  of  the  farmers  and  ranch¬ 
ers  of  the  West,  who  took  the  time  to  answer 
a  recent  Western  Farm  Life  survey,  believe 
agriculture  would  be  much  better  off  going 
it  alone  in  a  free  market  with  no  Government 
regulations  and  no  Government  payments  in 
the  form  of  subsidies. 

An  Idaho  farmer  shays  the  methods  used 
by  our  lawmakers  and  the  department  of 
agriculture  are  not  doing  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  any  good,  but  keep  getting  us  into 
more  difficulties  in  every  attempt. 

An  operator  from  Montana  thinks  subsi¬ 
dies  and  regulations  should  go.  He  believes 
there  would  be  more  competition  and  the  in- 
‘  efficient  operator  would  be  forced  to  quit. 

id,  better  still,  city  farmers  would  be  forced 
toVjuit  because  they  would  no  longer  be 
guaranteed  a  price  for  their  commodities. 

A  wu^ada  producer  says  it  might  be  tough 
on  sonX  for  a  short  time,  but  as  soon  as  the 
markets  leached  their  levels  everyone  would 
be  better 

With  lab3t  and  industry  organized  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  interests,  the  family-type  farm 
cannot  survivh  without  subsidies,  is  the 
opinion  of  a  farmer  from  Wyoming. 

A  Nebraskan  Gunks  that  we  should  not 
only  keep  our  present  subsidies  but  increase 
supports  to  90-100  percent. 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  western  farmers 
and  ranchers  can’t  undXstand  why  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  pay  subsidies  to  anyone  with 
a  net  income  of  over  $5,000 

A  Wyoming  farmer  says  tlm  big  operators 
are  running  the  little  fellow  Out  of  business 
as  it  is  without  paying  him  Subsidies.  A 
New  Mexico  lady  said  she  couldVt«eee  why 
business  and  professional  men,  Vho  own 
farms  or  ranches,  should  be  paid  farm  sub¬ 
sidies  when  their  net  income  is  alreaily  well 
qbove  the  average  farmer. 

An  Idaho  producer  can’t  see  any  reason 
for  holding  down  farmers  when  $5,000  is  jugt 
a  starter  in  many  businesses.  A  Colorad 
farmer  wants  to  continue  large  subsidies  as^ 
long  as  other  industries  receive  large  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments. 
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A  large  majority  of  western  farmers  and 
ranchers  believe  the  major  livestock  shows 
bround  the  country  are  a  benefit  to  the  live¬ 
stock  Industry.  A  Utah  rancher  says  the 
shows  encourage  better  breeding  which  in 
t\rn  brings  better  prices  to  stockmen.  Ap. 
Anizona  breeder  says  the  shows  give  other 
people  an  idea  of  what  better  breeding  can 
do  lor  livestock. 

A\Colorado  rancher  doesn’t  think  much  of 
the  mows  because  no  commercial  grades  are 
shown  and  therefore  shows  do  no  good  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cattle  industry.  A 
Montana  cowman  says  that  in  his  opinion 
this  is  an  altogether  different  industry  than 
raising  cattle  for  slaughter. 

Most  westerners  feel  their  income  will  re¬ 
main  theXsame  or  be  less  in  the  coming  year. 
A  Utah  rlarmer  said  besides  the  cost-price 
squeeze  he  is  faced  with  a  water  shortage. 
A  Nevada  mrmer  says  his  income  will  be  the 
same  if  cosis  remain  the  same.  And  a  Colo¬ 
rado  farmen  says  if  his  income  doesn’t  go 
up  it  will  be\the  first  time  in  7  years. 


ORDER,  FOR  RECESS  TO 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senace  concludes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  Wednes¬ 
day  next  at  noom 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS  COMMITTEE  TO  REPORT 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL  \ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  T^xas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may  be 
authorized  to  file  its  repost  on  House  bill 
9390,  the  Interior  Department  appropri¬ 
ation  bill,  notwithstandingXthe  fact  that 
the  Senate  may  not  be  iri  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THEX  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  ORGANIZATION  VlND  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  \ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pr\  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business.  \ 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  97\  to 
amend  certain  laws  providing  for  mam- 
bership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  International  Labor 
Organization,  and  authorizing  appropriX 
ations  therefor. 


VETO  OF  THE  FARM  BILL  (H.  DOC. 

NO.  380) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  veto  message 
which  is  now  being  read  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whereby  the  President 
returns  without  his  approval  H.  R.  12, 
designated  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of 
1956.” 

Mr.  President,  the  veto  of  the  farm  bill 
can  be  described  only  as  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  hopes  and  the  legitimate  desires 
of  American  agriculture. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  yield  in 
order  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  my  statement  will  be  very  brief, 
and  at  its  close  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  now 
drawn  a  line  which  puts  his  administra¬ 
tion  without  any  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  on  the 
side  of  those  who  believe  that  low  farm 
prices  are  the  answer  to  the  agricultural 
problems  of  the  day.  Farmers  are 
now — by  the  President’s  own  decision  to¬ 
day — completely  at  the  mercy  of  Ezra 
Taft  Benson. 

In  return  for  depriving  the  farmers  of 
more  than  $2  billion  in  income  this  year, 
the  President  holds  forth  a  bone.  He 
says  Secretary  Benson  will  set  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  the  basics  at  82%  percent  of 
parity  and  increase  the  supports  on  milk 
and  butter. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  significant  is 
that,  after  3  years  of  falling  farm  in¬ 
come  and  after  the  Congress  has  debated 
the  bill  for  weeks,  yes,  even  months,  the 
administration  is  finally  going  to  use 
administrative  powers  it  has  had  all 
along  to  help  the  farmers.  And  while  it 
accustes  us  in  the  Congress  of  passing  a 
farm  bill  which  it  says  is  inconsistent, 
how  does  it  propose  to  help  the  farmers? 
It  proposes  to  help  them  by  raising  price- 
support  levels.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  administration’s  price-support 
levels  are  not  quite  so  high  as  are  the 
price-support  levels  set  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  our 
farmers  will  find  that  their  very  real 
and  pressing  needs  are  met  by  this  com¬ 
promise  of  principle.  In  effect,  it  is 
merely  a  rigid  price  support  set  at  a 
level  too  low  to  be  useful. 

The  President  offers  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  flexibility  if  Congress  will 
'abandon  the  principle  of  adequate  farm 
income.  This  cannot  be  considered  a 
justified  compromise  in  any  honorable 
sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  course  of  his  statement,  the 
President  requests  Congress  to  pass  a 
straight  soil-bank  bill  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  a  strange  request  to  be 
making  at  this  late  date. 

The  President  himself — by  deciding  to 
set  rigid  price  supports  at  82  %  percent 
of  parity — has  already  conceded  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  solve  our  agricultural 
problems.  If  he  truly  wants — or  truly 
has  wanted — the  soil  bank,  he  has  had 
ample  authority  to  institute  one  all 
along. 

All  he  had  to  do  under  existing  law  is 
to  request  funds  and  go  ahead. 

I  deeply  regret  the  action  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  taken.  It  is  not  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  agriculture,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  this  administration  does  not  want 
to  meet  these  needs. 

By  his  veto,  the  President  has  created 
a  stalemate.  I  have  talked  to  prominent 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  deeply 
involved  in  agricultural  legislation. 

They  are  not  receptive  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  another  long,  frustrating  effort 
to  compromise  what  cannot  apparently 
be  compromised. 
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Congress  is  seeking  to  raise  farm  in¬ 
come  to  adequate  levels.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  is  seeking  to  keep  farm  income 
down.  There  can  be  no  answer  until  one 
or  the  other  is  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President 
while  the  message  itself  has  been  read 
in  the  House,  or  is  to  be  read— I  assume 
it  is  now  being  -read — in  view  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  may  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point — because  the  veto  message 
is  not  long — the  message  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  veto  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my  ap¬ 
proval,  H.  R.  12,  designated  as  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956. 

It  is  with  intense  disappointment  and 
regret  that  I  must  take  this  action.  I  as¬ 
sure  you  my  decision  has  been  reached  only 
after  thorough  consideration  and  searching 
my  mind  and  my  conscience.  Our  farm 
families  are  suffering  reduced  incomes. 
They  had  a  right  to  expect  workable  and 
beneficial  legislation  to  help  solve  their 
problems.  This  bill  does  not  meet  their 
needs. 

I  am  disappointed  at  the  long  delays  which 
this  legislation  encountered.  My  first  special 
request  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  was 
for  prompt  remedical  farm  legislation.  A 
sound,  constructive  9-point  program  to  this 
end  was  submitted  on  January  9,  with  an 
urgent  request  for  action.  It  was  a  program 
that  came  from  the  grass  roots.  Suggestions 
and  criticisms  from  large  numbers  of  farm 
people,  in  every  type  of  agriculture,  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  were  analyzed 
and  used.  It  offered  no  magic  panacea  be¬ 
cause,  we  can  all  agree,  there  is  none.  It  did 
strike  directly  at  the  root  of  the  low  price — 
low-income  problem. 

The  problem  is  price-depressing  surpluses. 
Excess  stocks  of  certain  farm  commodities 
have  mounted  to  market-destroying,  price¬ 
depressing  size  as  a  result  of  wartime  price 
incentives  too  long  continued.  Any  for¬ 
ward  looking,  sound  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farm  people  must  remove  the 
burden  of  these  accumulations.  They  are 
depressing  net  farm  income  by  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

H.  R.  12  would  not  correct  this  situation. 
It  would  encourage  more  surpluses.  It  would 
do  harm  to  every  agricultural  region  of  the 
country  and  also  to  the  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Thus  is  fails  to  meet  the  test  of 
being  good  for  farmers  and  fair  to  all  our 
people. 

The  bill  is  self-defeating.  The  soil-bank 
"proposal  has  been  incorporated.  This  would 
be  constructive,  had  it  not  been  encumbered 
by  contradictory  provisions.  The  soil  bank 
would  provide  an  income  incentive  to  farm¬ 
ers  to  reduce  production  temporarily  so  that 
surplus  stocks  might  be  reduced.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill,  however,  would  result  in 
an  equal  or  greater  incentive  to  increase 
production  and  accumulate  more  surplus. 

Among  the  provisions  which  make  this  bill 
unacceptable  are:  (1)  The  return  to  a  war¬ 
time  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  supports  for 
the  basic  commodities:  (2)  dual  parity  for 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  peanuts;  (3)  man¬ 
datory  price  supports  for  feed  grains;  (4) 
multiple  price  plans  for  wheat  and  rice.  The 
effect  of  these  provisions  would  be  to  increase 
the  amount  of  Government  control  and  fur¬ 
ther  add  to  our  price-depressing  surpluses. 

Specific  objections  relative  to  each  of  these 
provisions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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1.  Price  supports  at  wartime  90  percent  of 
parity  on  basic  crops  were  in  effect  in  each 
year  from  1944  through  1954.  They  were  not 
responsible  for  the  high  commodity  prices 
and  high  farm  income  of  wartime  and  the 
immediate  postwar  years.  Prices  were  then 
above  support  levels,  due  to  wartime  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  insatiable  markets  associated 
with  war.  Neither  did  90-percent  supports 
prevent  prices  from  falling  as  postwar  surplus 
stocks  began  to  accumulate. 

Price  supports  at  wartime  90  percent  on 
the  6  designated  basic  crops  did  encourage 
production  of  these  crops  relative  to  others. 
At  the  same  time,  consumption  was  dis¬ 
couraged  and  the  use  of  substitutes  was 
stimulated.  Market  outlets  shrank  and  sur¬ 
plus  accumulatipns  mounted.  Acreage  con¬ 
trols  had  to  be  invoked,  thereby  rationing 
the  right  to  produce.  Wheat  acreage  was 
reduced  from  79  to  an  allotment  of  62  and 
then  to  the  present  55  million  acres.  Cot¬ 
ton  was  cut  from  25  to  20  and  then  on  down 
to  the  present  17  million  acres.  These 
drastic  reductions,  forced  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  price-support  law,  penalized  many 
farmers  directly  by  resulting  in  shrunken 
volume  and  uneconomic  farming  operations. 
In  addition,  acreage  diverted  from  the  basic 
crops  shifted  surplus  problems  into  many 
other  crops  and  livestock.  Now  almost  every 
farmer  is  adversely  affected,  regardless  of 
what  crops  or  livestock  he  raises. 

If  wartime  rigid  90-percent  supports  were 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  our  farm  fam¬ 
ilies,  there  would  now  be  no  problem. 

Farm  incomes  have  declined  in  every  year 
except  one  between  1947  and  1954,  and  in 
all  these  years  90-percent  supports  were  in 
effect 

Farmers  are  not  interested  in  price  alone. 
What  they  really  want  for  their  families  is 
more  net  income,  which  is  affected  by  vol¬ 
ume  and  costs  as  well  as  by  price.  The 
90-percent-of -parity  approach  focuses  on 
support  price  alone. 

To  return  now  to  wartime  90-percent  sup¬ 
ports  would  be  wrong.  Production  would  be 
stimulated.  Markets  would  be  further  de¬ 
stroyed,  instead  of  expanded,  as  must  be 
done.  More  surplus  would  accumulate — and 
surpluses  are  price  depressing.  Regimenta¬ 
tion  by  ever-stricter  production  controls 
would  be  the  end  result. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  ask 
farm  families  to  go  deeper  into  this  self- 
defeating  round  of  cause  and  effect. 

2.  The  provision  for  dual  parity  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  permanent  double  standard  of  par¬ 
ity  for  determining  price  supports.  Four 
crops  would  receive  preferential  treatment 
out  of  160  products  for  which  parity  prices 
are  figured.  There  is  no  justification  in 
logic  or  in  equity  for  such  preferential  treat¬ 
ment. 

Particularly  is  this  true  because,  under  the 
working  of  the  modernized  parity  formula 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  increasing  the 
parity  prices  of  some  commodities  automa¬ 
tically  lowers  the  parity  prices  of  all  other 
commodities.  If  parity  prices  for  wheat, 
corn,  cotton  and  peanuts  are  to  be  higher, 
then  parity  prices  of  the  other  products  must 
be  lower. 

To  whatever  degree  prices  would  be  further 
artifically  raised  there  would  be  a  corre¬ 
sponding  stimulus  to  production,  more  con¬ 
trols  on  farmers,  reduced  consumption,  in¬ 
creased  accumulations,  and  lower  prices  in 
the  market. 

Such  a  device  for  parity  manipulations 
could  destroy  the  parity  concept  itself.  It 
places  a  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  op¬ 
ponents  of  all  price  supports  for  farmers.  We 
have  no  right  to  place  the  welfare  of  our 
farm  families  in  such  jeopardy. 

3.  The  provision  for  mandatory  supports 
on  the  feed  grains  would  create  more  prob¬ 
lems  for  farmers.  The  market  for  feed 
grains  would  shrink  as  livestock  production 
would  come  to  depend  more  on  forage  and 


less  on  grain.  The  flow  of  feed  grains  into 
government  stocks  would  increase  and  pro¬ 
duction  cotnrols  would  necessarily  be  in¬ 
tensified.  Price  relationships  between  feed, 
livestock  and  livestock  products  would  be  dis¬ 
torted.  Producers  of  feeder  cattle,  feeder 
lambs,  and  feeder  pigs  would  be  faced  with 
downward  pressure  on  prices.  An  imbalance 
would  develop  between  feed  crops  and  live¬ 
stock  products,  with  all  its  adverse  conse¬ 
quences. 

4.  The  multiple -price  plans  for  wheat  and 
rice  would  have  adverse  effects  upon  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  crops,  upon  our  relations 
with  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  upon  our 
consumers. 

There  are  other  serious  defects  in  the  bill 
such  as  certain  provisions  found  in  the 
section  dealing  with  the  dairy  industry.  Still 
other  features  are  administratively  bad  and 
would  require  the  hiring  of  thousands  of  ad¬ 
ditional  inspectors  and  enforcers. 

I  recognize  that  the  restoration  by  H.  R.  12 
of  wartime  mandatory  90-percent  price  sup¬ 
ports  applies  only  to  1956  crops.  This,  in 
combination  with  other  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill,  would  put  us  back  on  the 
old  road  which  has  proved  so  harmful  to 
farmers. 

Bad  as  some  provisions  of  this  bill  are,  I 
would  have  signed  it  if  in  total  it  could  be 
interpreted  as  sound  and  good  for  farmers 
and  the  Nation. 

After  the  most  careful  analysis  I  conclude 
that  the  bill  is  contradictory  and  self-defeat¬ 
ing  even  as  an  emergency  relief  measure  and 
it  would  lead  to  such  serious  consequences 
in  additional  surpluses  and  production  con¬ 
trols  as  to  further  threaten  the  income  and 
the  welfare  of  our  farm  people. 

Because  the  good  features  of  the  bill  are 
combined  with  so  much  that  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  farmers’  welfare,  to  sign  it  would 
be  to  retreat  rather  than  advance  toward  a 
brighter  future  for  our  farm  families. 

We  now  have  sound  and  forward-looking 
legislation  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 
Neither  that  act,  nor  any  other,  can  become 
fully  effective  so  long  as  it  is  smothered  under 
the  vast  surpluses  that  have  accumulated. 
We  imperatively  need  remedial  legislation  to 
remove  this  burden  and  enable  the  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  program  provided  in  the  act 
of  1954  to  become  workable.  Such  remedial 
measures  were  proposed  in  my  message  of 
January  9. 

I  am  keenly  mindful  that  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  good  new  farm  bill  can 
have  unfavorable  effects  on  farm  income  in 
1956,  unless  prompt  administrative  efforts  to 
offset  them  are  made  immediately.  Particu¬ 
larly  the  failure  to  enact  a  soil  bank  before 
planting  time  this  year  makes  such  adminis¬ 
trative  efforts  imperative. 

Consequently  we  are  going  to  take  prompt 
and  decisive  administrative  action  to  improve 
farm  income  now.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  moving  immediately  on  four  major 
fronts : 

1.  In  1956  price  supports  on  five  of  the  basic 
crops — wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and  pea¬ 
nuts — will  be  set  at  a  level  of  at  least  82  Vi 
percent  of  parity.  Tobacco  will  be  supported 
as  voted  in  the  referendum  in  accordance 
with  existing  law. 

Within  this  range  of  price  support  flexi¬ 
bility,  the  administration  intends  to  set 
minimum  support  levels  that  will  result  in 
a  national  average  of  wheat  at  $2  a  bushel, 
corn  at  $1.50  a  bushel,  rice  at  $4.50  per 
hundred  pounds. 

A  separate  support  for  corn  not  under 
acreage  control  in  the  commercial  corn  area 
will  be  announced  at  an  early  date. 

Price  supports  on  cotton  and  peanuts  have 
not  yet  been  announced  but  will  be  at  least 
82  >/2  percent  of  parity. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  announce 
shortly  the  details  of  the  new  cotton  export 
sales  program. 


2.  For  this  year  the  support  price  of  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  will  be  increased  to  $3.25  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  support  price  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  will  be  increased  to  58.6  cents  a  pound. 

3.  We  will  use  Department  of  Agriculture 
funds,  where  assistance  will  be  constructive, 
to  strengthen  the  prices  of  perishable  farm 
commodities.  We  will  have  well  over  $400 
million  for  that  purpose  for  the  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1. 

These  actions,  the  administration  will  take 
immediately. 

I  now  request  Congress  to  pass  a  straight 
soil  bank  bill  as  promptly  as  possible.  It 
should  be  in  operation  before  fall  seeding 
for  next  year’s  crops.  It  is  vital  that  we  get 
the  soil  bank  authorized  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  There  is  general  agreement 
on  it.  I  am  ready  to  sign  a  sound  soil  bank 
act  as  soon  as  Congress  sends  it  to  me.  That 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  very  few  days  if 
the  leadership  in  Congress  will  undertake 
the  task. 

This  combined  program  of  administrative 
action  and  legislative  enactment  will  begin 
now  to  improve  the  income  and  welfare  of 
all  our  farm  families. 

Here  is  a  challenge  for  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  April  16,  1956. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  anyone  in  this  country  be¬ 
lieves  the  President  of  the  United  States 
desires  to  keep  farm  income  down. 
There  apparently  is,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  public  questions,  an  honest  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  agricul¬ 
tural  problem  can  best  be  met.  But  cer¬ 
tainly,  President  Eisenhower  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  have  a  desire  to  have  an 
American  agriculture  that  is  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  national  economy  along  with 
all  other  segments  of  the  national 
economy. 

The  President  feels  that  the  piling  up 
of  the  huge  surpluses  which  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $9  billion  have 
been  detrimental  to  a  sound  American 
agriculture.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  successfully  so,  to  eliminate 
many  of  these  surpluses,  and  such  efforts 
will  continue  to  be  made  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and,  I  hope,  with  the  full  support 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Only  time  will  tell  which  procedure 
would  be  best  for  the  Nation.  I  have  a 
deep  conviction  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  as  vital  an  interest  in  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture,  and  in  seeing  to  it  that 
the  farmers  receive  a  greater  share  of  the 
national  income,  as  has  any  Member  of 
this  body  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  the  action  taken  by  the 
President  in  vetoing  the  farm  bill.  Here¬ 
tofore,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
.has  been  blamed  for  the  present  de¬ 
pressed  plight  of  our  agriculture,  but 
now  the  farmers  of  the  country  will 
blame  the  President.  They  have  no 
other  alternative;  the  choice  was  the 
President’s.  He  has  chosen  to  let  our 
farm  population  dangle  at  the  end  of 
Secretary  Benson’s  flexible  noose. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  President  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  repudiate  the  flexible  price-sup¬ 
port  principle  and  has  fixed,  or  will  fix, 
administratively,  rigid  price  supports  on 
all  basics  at  82  y2  percent  of  parity,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  tobacco, 
which  will  remain  at  90  percent. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  was  not  fully  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  contents  of  the  bill.  It  may 
be  he  was  too  busily  engaged  in  playing 
golf  at  Augusta  to  give  our  bill  the  study 
and  consideration  it  obviously  deserved; 
and  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  he  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  this  veto  message.  The  veto  message 
expresses  in  almost  identical  words  the 
position  heretofore  taken  by  Secretary 
Benson.  The  idea  of  the  President 
stating  in  his  veto  message  that  90-per¬ 
cent  price  supports  would  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  The  idea  of  the  President 
blaming  Congress  for  being  slow  in  en¬ 
acting  a  farm  bill.  Mr.  President,  the 
inferences  are  both  unconscionable.  All 
acres  for  the  basic  crops  this  year  have 
already  been  either  allocated  or  planted. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  extensive  grass-roots  hear¬ 
ings  for  nearly  2  months  last  fall.  We 
went  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  We 
took  their  views,  and  from  those  views 
we  hammered  out  a  farm  bill  which  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  February  10. 
Of  course,  the  Senate  was  unable  to  act 
upon  this  report  immediately.  Why? 
Because  a  “recess”  for  Lincoln  Day 
speeches  had  to  be  taken. 

The  Senate  passed  a  farm  bill  on 
March  19.  All  during  the  Easter  recess, 
the  Senate-House  conference  commit¬ 
tee  worked  to  iron  out  our  differences. 
We  came  into  agreement  on  April  6.  On 
April  11  the  House  and  Senate  both 
passed  a  conference  bill  and  sent  it  to  the 
President. 

Now,  he  has  vetoed  it.  Now,  he 
blames  the  Congress  for  delay.  He  shall 
not  evade  the  responsibility  for  his  pre¬ 
meditated  action  by  seeking  to  place  the 
blame  on  Congress.  If  there  was  any 
delay,  Mr.  President,  it  was  the  delay  of 
Secretary  Benson  to  recognize  the  eco¬ 
nomic  plight  of  our  farmers.  It  was  his 
consistent  effort  to  raise  farm  income 
with  rosy  words,  broad  generalities,  and 
partisan  politics,  instead  of  taking 
action. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  began  hearings 
last  October,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  bill  to  Congress  in  January.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  invited  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  send  some  of 
his  experts  to  the  hearings.  He  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  invitation  and  sent  two 
men.  The  basis  of  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  on  January  9  was  those 
hearings.  If  they  had  not  been  held,  the 
President  would  not  have  conceived  the 
soil-bank  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  opposed 
to  a  soil  bank  as  recently  as  July  7,  1955. 

I  am  not  here  to  blame  anyone  for  de¬ 
lay;  but,  as  every  Senator  knows,  I,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  set  a 
goal  of  February  15  as  the  date  on  which 
to  introduce  an  omnibus  farm  bill  in  the 
Senate;  I  expected  and  hoped  to  have  it 
enacted  before  March.  I  did  not  have 
in  mind  then  that  the  usual  Lincoln 
birthday  holidays  would  take  place.  Be¬ 
cause  of  them  the  Senate  was  delayed  for 
from  10  to  12  days. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  and  also  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  worked  hard 


and  diligently  on  the  bill  all  during  the 
Easter  recess.  It  was  a  complicated 
measure;  our  chore  was  not  an  easy  or 
pleasant  one,  but  we  worked  at  it  never¬ 
theless.  I  regret,  I  repeat,  that  the 
President  did  not  sign  the  bill  we  agreed 
upon.  It  was  a  good  bill;  I  am  sorry  that 
the  President  relied  upon  his  Secretary 
of  Agriculture’s  judgment  instead  of 
asking  a  few  dirt  farmers  for  their 
thoughts. 

So  far  as  price  supports  are  concerned, 
as  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  inclusion  of 
90  percent  of  parity  price  supports  was 
the  only  provision  in  the  bill  which  of¬ 
fered  immediate  income  relief  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  Yet  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  vetoed  this  bill,  he  has  cast 
aside  90  percent  of  parity  in  favor  of 
82%  percent  of  parity.  How  can  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  set  the  price  support  for  wheat  at 
76  percent  of  parity,  now  raise  the  sup¬ 
port  level  to  82%  percent?  Such  action 
is  simply  beyond  by  comprehension.  If 
it  is  his  prerogative  to  do  so  now,  then 
the  Secretary  could  have  set  the  support 
price  at  89  percent,  87  percent,  or  even 
90  percent  a  long  time  ago,  why  has  he 
waited  until  now  to  think  about  raising 
farm  income,  Mr.  President?  I  simply 
cannot  understand  his  proposed  action 
except  to  assume  that  it  is  a  calculated 
effort  to-  forestall  the  inevitable  political 
upheaval  which  will  take  place  among 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  because  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  President — by  his 
decision  to  toss  the  farmers  a  crumb  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  them  their  due.  The 
President  and  Mr.  Benson  are  obviously 
attempting  to  buy  the  goodwill  of  our 
farmers  by  offering  them  now,  at  this 
late  date,  82%  percent  of  parity.  This 
proposal,  Mr.  President,  is  a  political  sop 
and  I  think  our  farmers  will  realize  what 
it  is. 

If  the  Secretary  can  now,  by  some 
administrative  sleight  of  hand,  raise  sup¬ 
port  prices,  raise  farm  income,  then  he 
could  have  done  so  a  year  ago.  Think 
of  the  small  farmers  he  could  have  as¬ 
sisted  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so. 

The  President’s  veto  message  states 
there  are  other  serious  defects  in  the  bill, 
such  as  certain  provisions  in  the  section 
dealing  with  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  to  which 
he  refers  merely  would  have  done  by 
legislation  what  the  President  says  he 
expects  to  do  administratively  in  regard 
to  the  price  of  manufactured  milk, 
namely,  to  raise  the  support  price  to  $3.25 
a  hundredweight.  That  was  all  the  bill 
provided.  There  were  no  other  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  bill  which  affected  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  milk  program;  the 
sole  provision  was  that  which  set  the 
price  support  for  manufactured  milk 
during  1956  at  $3.25  a  hundredweight, 
and  fixed  the  support  for  butterfat  at 
58.6  cents  per  pound. 

Here  we  have  a  pure  anomaly — one 
typical  of  this  entire  veto  message — in 
that  the  President  has  criticized  the  leg¬ 
islative  provision  affecting  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  while  administratively  he  intends 
to  do  what  Congress  proposed  to  do  in 
the  bill. 
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The  veto  message  criticizes  the  price 
support  which  would  have  been  afforded 
the  growers  of  small  grains.  I  predict 
that  with  the  70 -percent  price  support, 
which  the  President  has  heretofore  or¬ 
dered  to  be  administratively  fixed  for 
small  grains,  the  Treasury  will  lose  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  bill  had  been 
signed— if  our  small-grain  provision  had 
been  enacted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  bill 
the  price  support  for  small  grains  was 
raised;  but  in  order  to  have  been  able  to 
obtain  high  price  supports,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  growers  of  the 
small  grains  to  cut  back  their  base  acre¬ 
age  by  15  percent.  They  would  have  had 
to  restrict  their  planting  to  85  percent 
of  their  base  acres  in  order  to  make 
themselves  eligible  for  price  supports. 
But  today  the  door  is  wide  open.  The 
producers  of  the  small  grains  can  grow 
all  they  desire,  but  the  support  price 
will  be  at  70  percent  of  parity.  They 
get  70  percent  on  100  percent  or  more 
of  their  base  acreage  instead  of  85  per¬ 
cent  on  85  percent  of  their  base  acreage. 

I  repeat,  I  cannot  understand  the 
President’s  position  on  this  bill.  I  am 
confident  he  did  not  know  what  the  bill 
contained.  He  was  told,  I  presume,  by 
Mr.  Eenson  last  Saturday  that  it  was  a 
bad  bill.  I  am  wondering  why  it  was 
that  the  President  did  not  seek  advice 
from  some  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
of  his  own  party,  who  worked  hard  and 
diligently  on  the  bill;  but  he  seems  to 
have  shunned  them. 

The  President  criticizes  the  two-price 
systems  for  wheat  and  rice  which  the 
conference  bill  contained.  In  order  for 
the  two-price  wheat  program  to  have 
become  effective,  a  two-thirds  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  of  the  wheat-producing  farmers 
would  have  been  required.  There  was 
nothing  mandatory  in  the  two-price  plan 
for  wheat.  The  choice  would  have  been 
up  to  the  farmers.  The  President  has 
denied  them  that  choice.  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent,  as  I  stated  during  debate  on  that 
provision,  that  it  probably  would  have 
been  a  long  time  before  the  two-price 
wheat  program  would  have  become  ef¬ 
fective,  for  the  simple  reason — and  I  am 
certain  the  President  must  not  have  been 
advised  of  this — that  the  program,  if  it 
had  gone  into  effect,  would  have  meant 
continued  curtailment  of  acreage.  Acre¬ 
age  would  have  been  controlled,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
two-price  system  in  effect.  Some  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  two-price  system  for  wheat 
have  fostered  the  plan  as  a  means  of 
planting  all  the  acres  they  might  desire 
to  plant ;  but  the  bill  as  we  sent  it  to  the 
President  did  not  provide  for  that  unlim¬ 
ited  planting. 

The  two-price  system  for  rice  was  to 
have  gone  into  effect  automatically,  but 
only  on  a  trial  basis.  It  was  a  plan  which 
I  personally*  discussed  with  members  of 
the  administration.  They  said  that  al¬ 
though  they  could  not  support  it  openly, 
nevertheless  they  thought,  since  there 
was  so  much  talk  about  two-price  plans 
for  basic  commodities,  that  rice  was  a 
good  commodity  with  which  to  start  the 
system.  It  was  an  effective  method  of 
giving  the  two-price-plan  theory  a  trial 
run,  so  to  speak. 
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The  President  suggests  that  Congress 
should  enact  a  soil-bank  program  with¬ 
out  delay.  As  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  President  now  has  ample 
authority  to  proceed  with  some  kind  of 
soil-bank  program  under  existing  law. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  assist  him  in  that  respect  all  I  can. 
However,  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  the  President  seeking  passage  of  a 
soil-bank  bill  this  year.  The  President 
said  on  April  4  that  a  soil  bank  could  not 
become  effective  this  year,  even  if  one 
were  provided  in  the  bill  which  was 
subsequently  passed,  because  of  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  year.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
can  wait  until  next  year  for  a  soil  bank. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
a  change  in  the  administration  by  that 
time,  and  that  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
take  the  matter  up  on  an  effective  basis. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  next  year  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House  may  be 
more  sympathetic  to  an  effective  way 
of  assisting  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  question,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me.  Are  all  the  things  which  the 
President  says  he  and  Secretary  Benson 
are  now  going  to  do  responsive  to  some 
suddenly  discovered  powers,  or  have  they 
had  such  powers  for  the  past  3  years 
and  3  months — powers  which,  if  they 
had  been  put  into  operation,  would  have 
helped  the  farmer  and  have  stopped  the 
decline  in  farm  income,  which  has  been 
in  excess  of  20  percent  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  during  the  past  3 
years  and  3  months?  Are  they  newly 
discovered  powers,  or  are  they  old 
powers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  powers  must 
have  been  available  for  quite  some  time, 
since  they  require  no  new  legislation. 
They  have  been  available  for  at  least 
2  years,  since  the  passage  of  the  1954  act. 
What  prompts  their  mention  at  this 
time,  I  shall  leave  to  the  Senator  to 
judge.  As  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  the 
price  support  for  wheat  was  announced 
months  ago  as  76  percent  of  parity. 
Now,  with  all  the  surpluses  we  have  on 
hand,  the  price  is  going  to  be  raised  to 
82  V2  percent.  I  think  it  might  require 
a  little  investigation  to  find  out  how  the 
laws  which  are  now  on  the  statute  books 
can  be  so  manipulated.  I  myself  wTould 
like  to  find  out  how  it  is  possible  to  in¬ 
creases  the  support  level  of  wheat  from 
76  percent  to  82  y2  percent,  when  wheat 
is  coming  out  of  our  ears  and  the  storage 
facilities  are  strained.  That  is,  under 
the  same  law  under  which  the  support 
price  was  fixed  at  76  percent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  want  to  say  to  him  that 
the  Senator  has  a  point  there.  I  hope 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  he  will  look 
into  this  particular  matter  and  find  out 
why  nothing  has  been  done  for  3  years 
and  3  months  by  this  administration  to 
assist  the  farmers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  get  Mr.  Benson,  within  the  next  48 
hours,  if  possible,  to  find  out  how  he 


can  do  so,  and  if  he  can,  why  he  did  not 
help  our  farmers  a  year  ago,  by  raising 
their  income  instead  of  relying  upon  a 
barrage  of  rosy  predictions  and  partisan 
attacks  to  do  the  job. 

I  would  also  like  to  ascertain  how  he 
manages  to  square  his  theory  of  flexible 
price  supports,  which  the  President  cited 
as  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  his 
veto,  with  the  fixing  by  administrative 
action  of  rigid  82  V2  percent  price  sup¬ 
ports.  Certainly  the  principle  involved 
is  the  same,  whether  support  prices  are 
fixed  at  82*4  or  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  only  difference  is  in  degree — and 
thus,  in  the  amount  of  increase  in  in¬ 
come  our  farmers  will  receive  next  year. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  from  his 
ivory  tower  at  the  Augusta  Country  Club, 
where  he  has  been  completely  insulated 
from  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  again  acted  on  the  advice  of 
little  men  who  made  his  decision  for 
him,  and  has  vetoed  the  farm  bill  passed 
by  the  Congress.  With  complete  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  economic  depression  and 
threatened  bankruptcy  of  millions  of 
farm  families,  he  has  crucified  them  on 
the  cross  erected  by  Benson,  Aiken,  True 
D.  Morse,  and  others. 

The  bill  which  Congress  passed,  Mr. 
President,  provided  the  only  available 
way  to  increase  the  income  of  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  this  year.  It  would  have 
increased  farm  income  $3  billion  in  1956 
above  the  pitiful  low  of  1955.  When  men 
talk  about  the  degree  to  which  farm 
income  has  decreased,  they  should  advise 
themselves  of  reality.  They  should  dis¬ 
regard  the  myths  being  foisted  upon  the 
American  people  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  reality  is  that  the 
take-home  pay  of  the  farm  families  of 
our  country  is  down  40  percent  in  3 
years. 

A  few  days  ago  in  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
President,  representatives  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  bank  district  of  which 
Oklahoma  is  a  part  participated  in  a 
panel  discussion  before  a  convention  of 
Oklahoma  bankers.  The  headline  in  a 
great  metropolitan  Oklahoma  newspaper 
read:  “Bankers  Find  Farm  Income 
Drastically  Reduced.”  I  think  it  is  mar¬ 
velous  that  the  bankers  of  that  conven¬ 
tion,  after  deterioration  had  been  pro¬ 
gressively  in  operation  for  over  3  years, 
finally  found  it.  God  grant  that  some¬ 
day  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  find  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  report  of  the  panel  of  economists 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  district  head¬ 
quarters  was  to  the  effect  that  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  income  of  farm  families  in 
Oklahoma  in  1955  was  $1,200,  a  decrease 
of  $1,000  a  farm  family  in  3  years.  That 
is  the  reality  of  the  degree  to  which  farm 
income  has  decreased,  Mr.  President. 
By  Eisenhower’s  veto,  he  has  imposed  on 
American  farmers  an  economic  penalty 
which  will  result  in  still  further  de¬ 
clines  this  year.  At  the  same  time,  all 
costs  of  business  operations,  including 
farm  costs,  are  still  rising,  and  national 
prosperity,  other  than  for  farmers,  is  at 
an  all-time  high. 

The  farm  bill  as  passed  by  Congress 
would  have  increased  farm  income  in 
Oklahoma  at  least  $75  million  this  year 
over  last  year.  ^The  veto  of  the  Presi¬ 
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dent  will  drive  it  down  below  the  level 
of  last  year.  So,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  has  imposed  on  Oklahoma  farmers  an 
economic  penalty  of  a  minimum  of  $100 
million  for  this  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  figures  given  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  are,  in  my  opinion,  conservative 
as  to  the  difference  it  would  make  in  the 
income  of  the  farmers  of  the  country 
had  the  President  signed  the  farm  bill. 
Most  significant  to  me  is  the  effect  the 
action  of  the  President  will  have  on  the 
independent  farmer  who  operates  the 
family  sized  farm.  He  was  the  type  of 
farmer  I  think  most  of  the  Members  of  • 
this  body  were  undertaking  to  preserve 
and  save  in  passing  the  bill,  so  that  farm 
income  for  such  farmers  could  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  be  brought  back  to  somewhere 
near  where  it  was  at  the  time  this  ad¬ 
ministration  assumed  power  in  January 
1953. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  days  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  have  ever  known  was  the  day 
President  Eisenhower  changed  his  farm 
advisers.  He  had  some  good  advisers 
during  the  political  campaign  of  1952. 
He  stated  that  the  Republican  Party  was 
committed  to  90  percent  support  prices 
for  all  the  basics  and  that  the  party 
would  make  good  on  that  pledge.  In 
another  speech  in  Minnesota  he  even  in¬ 
dicated  he  would  seek  to  get  100  percent 
of  parity  for  the  basic  commodities. 
Somewhere  alone  the  line,  after  the 
election,  the  President  changed  his  farm 
advisers,  and  brought  gloom,  despair, 
and,  indeed,  actual  suffering  into  many 
farm  homes.  We  should  not  forget  there 
are  more  than  iy2  million  farm  families 
in  the  United  States — not  farmers,  but 
farm  families — whose  gross  cash  income 
is  less  than  $L,000  a  year,  who  would 
have  benefited  by  the  bill.  It  would  have 
enabled  those  people  to  hold  up  their 
heads  and  to  be  thankful  they  were 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  we  might  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  exact  date  when  the 
President  changed  his  farm  advisers. 
Under  the  existing  order  of  things,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled,  if  we  have  any  respect  for  the 
independent  family-size  farm  operator, 
to  build  a  memorial  to  him,  because  if 
present  conditions  continue  he  will  soon 
be  extinct.  So  I  wish  we  could  ascertain 
the  exact  date — in  order  that  we  might 
carve  it  on  such  a  memorial — when  the 
President  changed  his  farm  advisers 
from  those  who  guided  him  during  the 
campaign  to  those  whose  advice  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  present  change  in  the  farm 
policy  under  this  administration. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  remarks. 

I  would  make  one  correction  in  what  he 
said.  He  stated  that  the  total  farm  in¬ 
come  of  1  million  farm  families  averaged 
less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  million  and  a  half 
farm  families,  Mr.  President.  We  re¬ 
ceived  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  just  this  morning,  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  where  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
testified. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Let  me  say  that  I  remember  that  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  2  years  ago,  the 
distinguished  Senator  quoted  from  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Census  Bureau,  according 
to  which  at  that  time  the  average  cash 
income  of  -one-fourth  of  the  American 
farm  families  did  not  exceed  $1,000  a 
year.  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  if  it  is  not  a  known  fact 
that  last  year  the  income  of  American 
farm  families  was  substantially  lower 
than  it  was  in  the  year  to  which  that 
report  of  the  Census  Bureau  applied. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Unquestionably  it 
was  lower,  and  this  year  it  will  be  much 
lower. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  only  will  it  be 
lower,  but  there  will  be  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  who  will  have  been  brought  within 
the  lower  bracket. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  is  eminenty  correct,  and  that  devel¬ 
opment  is  a  direct  result  of  the  policy 
of  the  present  administration. 

Mi*.  President,  I  wish  we  could  learn 
when  the  President  changed  his  farm 
advisers. 

While  we  are  having  the  benefit  of 
eminent  medical  counsel  in  giving  the 
people  information  about  physical 
health  of  the  President,  I  should  like 
to  have  eminent  medical  counsel  find 
out,  if  they  could,  whether  the  President 
was  mentally  aware  of  what  happened 
at  the  time  when  he  changed  his  farm 
advisers.  I  do  not  know  on  what  date 
that  occurred ;  but  I  do  know  that  April 
16,  1956,  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
darkest  day  American  agriculture  has 
known  during  my  lifetime;  and  when  the 
obituaries  of  the  present  administration 
are  written,  let  the  record  show  that  it 
was  on  that  date  that  the  economic 
crime  of  1956  was  committed — and  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  hand  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  himself. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  President  Eisenhower’s  admin¬ 
istration  and  his  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  that  True  D.  Morse  said,  when 
speaking  for  Mr.  Benson,  “The  marginal 
farmer  must  be  eliminated.”  How  suc¬ 
cessful  the  administration  has  been  in 
doing  that,  Mr.  President.  The  farmers 
know  it,  and  they  also  know  that  this 
administration  has  been  more  successful 
in  creating  marginal  farmers  than  it 
has  been  in  eliminating  marginal 
farmers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  stated  that  this  economic  crime 
was  committed  by  the  hand  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  this  question: 
While  it  was  done  by  the  hand  of  the 


President,  are  not  the  words  of  the  veto 
message  the  words  of  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  KERR.  They  are.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  that  a  little  later  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  say  something  in  that  regard. 
However,  I  shall  say  it  now:-  The  Bible 
refers  to  the  hand  of  Esau  but  the  voice 
of  Jacob.  I  wish  to  say  that,  this  time, 
it  was  the  hand  of  Jacob,  but  the  voice  of 
Esau.  And  with  reference  to  the  policy 
of  this  administration,  it  was  declared  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  when 
the  farm  bill  was  before  the  Senate — as 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  February  24,  1956,  at  page  2887: 

The  soil-bank  proposal  as  written  would 
permit  some  small  marginal  farms  to  be 
taken  out  of  production  altogether,  and  the 
owners  of  such  farms  would  be  enabled  to 
take  other  jobs  which  would  pay  them 
enough  so  that  they  could  make  a  better  liv¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sure  of  some 
income  from  the  marginal  lands  from  which 
they  have  been  trying  to  make  a  livelihood. 

Mr.  President,  the  veto  is  in  line  with 
the  announced  and  steadfast  policy  of 
this  administration  to  eliminate  the  mar¬ 
ginal  farmers,  to  plow  them  under,  for 
they  have  been  here  long  enough. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  given  up  any 
hope  of  getting  any  farm  votes,  and 
wants  to  eliminate  as  many  of  them  as  he 
possibly  can  between  now  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  November.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  he  is  eliminating  them  as 
productive  units  in  our  farm  economy; 
but  he  is  going  to  get  the  shock  of  his 
life  when  he  receives  the  returns  from 
their  voting,  next  November. 

A  while  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  said  he 
feared  the  President  had  vetoed  the  bill 
with&ut  knowing  what  was  in  it.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill  without  know¬ 
ing  what  was  in  either  the  bill  or  in  the 
veto  message.  I  would  challenge  him  to 
hold  a  press  conference  and  let  the 
representatives  of  the  press  ask  him 
what  was  in  the  bill  and  what  was  in  his 
veto  message.  If  that  were  done,  I  do 
not  have  the  slightest  fear  that  he  would 
be  able  to  give  a  comprehensive  answer 
to  either  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  these  words  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  veto 
message : 

A  sound,  constructive  9-point  program  to 
this  end  was  submitted  on  January  9,  with 
an  urgent  request  for  action. 

He  was  talking  about  the  so-called 
farm  program  which  he  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Then  he  said: 

It  was  a  program  that  came  from  the 
grassroots. 

The  grassroots  of  what,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  grassroots  of  what  golf 
course?  I  wonder  if  that  is  where  the 
President’s  farm  message  came  from. 
Certainly  it  did  not  come  from  the  grass¬ 
roots  of  the  farm  families  of  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  say  that  that  statement  in 
the  veto  message  is  an  insult  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committees  of  both  bodies  and 
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to  every  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  conference  report  on  the 
farm  bill.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  15  dis¬ 
tinguished  Republican  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  conference  report.  I  wish 
to  say  that  any  one  of  them  knows  more 
about  the  grassroots  sentiments  amon°- 
the  farm  families  of  this  country  in  re¬ 
gard  to  farm  matters  than  either  Mr 
Eisenhower  or  any  of  the  persons  in  the 
top  echelons  of  his  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  ever  learn.  Furthermore  I 
wish  to  state  that  each  of  the  48  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  who  voted  for  the 
conference  report  on  the  farm  bill  knows 
more  about  the  sentiments  of  the  grass¬ 
roots  farmers  of  this  country  than  the 
President  could  ever  even  conceive  of 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state  that 
the  shock  which  would  come  to  the 
President,  great  man  that  he  is,  if  he 
were  really  to  receive  the  information 
about  the  grassroots  sentiment  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  his  farm  policies, 
would  be  so  terrific  that  I  would  even  be 
uneasy  about  the  health  of  the  senior 
Republican  member  of  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

If  the  scintillating  brilliance  of  the 
truth  with  respect  to  the  sentiment  at 
the  grassroots  should  ever  penetrate  the 
insulated  walls  of  the  White  House,  as 
presently  occupied,  the  shock  would  be  so 
terrific  that  the  citizenship  of  this  Dis¬ 
trict  would  think  that  an  atomic  bomb 
had  landed  there  and  exploded.  The 
President  is  allergic  to  sentiment  from 
the  grassroots,  unfamiliar  with  it,  and 
uninterested  about  it.  He  says  in  his 
veto  message: 

The  problem  is  price-depressing  surpluses. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  some  degree  of 
fact  in  that  statement. 

Excess  stocks  of  certain  farm  commodities 
have  mounted  to  market-destroying,  price¬ 
depressing  size  as  a  result  of  wartime  price 
incentives  too  long  continued. 

Yet  by  his  veto  of  the  farm  bill  he  has 
increased  that  problem.  He  did  not 
diminish  it.  The  farm  bill  as  passed  had 
within  it  provisions  whereby  that  surplus 
could  be  curtailed  and  future  production 
limited.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  so  ably  said,  the  veto  of 
this  bill  will  not  reduce  the  production  of 
farm  products  in  this  country.  It  will 
increase  it. 

The  President  complains  about  the 
price  support  for  feed  grains  and  grain 
sorghums.  The  provision  of  the  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  them  was  the  only  effective  ap¬ 
proach  ever  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  an 
equitable  reduction  of  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  and  grain  sorghums. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  this  is 
the  best  provision  of  the  entire  bill,  from 
three  standpoints :  first,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  bettering  the  actual  cash  price 
of  feed  grains;  second,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  reducing  surpluses;  and  third, 
from  the  standpoint  of  making  the  soil- 
bank  program  work.  We  might  add  a 
fourth.  This  program  would  do  more  for 
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the  small  farmer  than  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill.  In  order  for  a  farmer 
to  get  the  85-percent  supports  for  small 
grains  he  .would  have  to  put  15  percent 
of  his  small  grains  acreage  under  the 
soil  bank.  We  would  get  more  acreage 
in  the  soil  bank  under  this  part  of  the  bill 
than  under  all  the  other  provisions  to¬ 
gether. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  eminently 
correct.  What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  that 
information  would  come  as  such  a  shock 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if 
he  were  ever  permitted  to  learn  the  truth 
of  what  the  great  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  just  said. 

On  the  third  page  of  the  President’s 
veto  message  I  find  this  language : 

We  now  have  sound  and  forward-looking 
legislation  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 

Nearly  everything  else  in  the  message 
disputes  that  statement.  The  action  of 
the  Congress  disputed  that  statement. 
Every  farm  family  in  America  knows 
that  that  statement  is  false.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  his  announcement  as  to  what 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  going 
to  do,  conclusively  proved  that  that 
statement  was  false. 

At  the  same  time  he  vetoes  the  Act 
of  1956  he  promises  to  spurn  the  Act  of 
1954.  In  the  very  same  message  in, 
which  he  refers  to  the  act  of  1954  as 
“sound  and  forward-looking  legislation,” 
he  sets  forth  in  detail  the  means  where¬ 
by  he  expects  to  ignore  it,  override  it, 
and  spurn  it.  Thus  even  a  child  would 
know  that  his  statement  about  the  act 
of  1954  is  not  sincere. 

It  has  been  proved  false  by  experience, 
and  that  proof  is  pointed  up  and  veri¬ 
fied  by  what  the  President  himself  says 
as  to  what  he  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  intend  to  do  in  1956,  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  Act  which  he  himself 
says  is  sound. 

There  is  this  to  be  said :  The  President 
acted  with  dispatch.  If  being  on  the 
golf  course  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  enables  him 
to  handle  big  questions  as  expeditiously 
as  he  handled  this  one,  he  ought  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  term  there. 

Members  of  our  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  worked  for  more 
than  a  year  on  the  bill.  They  began  in¬ 
tensive  hearings  last  October,  which 
lasted  for  months.  They  started  exten¬ 
sive  sessions  when  the  Congress  con¬ 
vened,  which  sessions  lasted  for  weeks. 
The  Congress  debated  and  worked  on  the 
bill  for  month,  and  hammered  out  on 
the  anvil  of  hearings,  through  the  voice 
of  the  people,  inforamtion  from  the 
grassroots,  and  debate  in  the  committee 
and  in  the  Senate,  not  a  perfect  bill,  but 
a  great  bill.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  vetoed  it  in  15  minutes. 

Distinguished  Republican  Governors 
from  States  in  the  agricultural  area 
called  and  requested  an  audience.  I 
understand  from  the  press  that  they 
were  at  the  White  House  this  very  morn¬ 
ing.  The  President  told  them  to  come 
to  the  White  House  and  he  would  talk 
to  them  about  whether  or  not  he  would 
veto  the  bill.  Yes,  it  had  already  been 
vetoed  for  days.  Benson  carried  the 
veto  message  to  Georgia.  The  press 
told  us  that  the  Secretary  went  down 
there  to  talk  about  it  with  the  Presi¬ 


dent.  He  went  down  there  to  give  the 
President  the  veto  message. 

I  see  from  the  press  that  15  distin¬ 
guished  Republican  Senators  petitioned 
the  President  to  sign  the  bill.  His  re¬ 
action  was  about  like  that  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Oklahoma  in  the  early  days. 
He  had  a  case  before  him.  The  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  plaintiff  presented  his  argu¬ 
ment.  Then  the  attorney  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  rose  and  started  to  make  his 
argument.  The  judge  said,  “Go  right 
ahead  and  make  your  argument.  Speak 
as  long  as  you  like,  and  say  anything  you 
wish  to  say;  document  it  as  you  will. 
,When  you  finish,  you  will  find  my  deci¬ 
sion  in  this  top  drawer,  but  I  must  leave 
now  to  attend  to  other  matters.” 

The  President  is  too  busy  recovering 
from  one  vacation  and  getting  ready  for 
another  to  listen  to  15  Republican  Sena¬ 
tors  or  4  Republican  governors  petition¬ 
ing  him  with  pleas  from  the  grassroots. 

No  longer  can  any  outraged  American 
say  that  Eisenhower  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  farm  policy  of  this  administration, 
for  the  acts  of  Secretary  Benson,  and  for 
the  veto  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Benson  has  a 
great  many  skirts.  I  shall  not  assert 
what  shape  they  are  in,  but  Ike  can  no 
longer  hide  behind  them.  The  mask  of 
hypocrisy  has  been  stripped,  and  now  he 
must  stand  forth  in  the  full  glitter  of  the 
shining  truth  that  he  is  the  implementor 
and  architect  of  this  farm  policy.  The 
nails  that  have  been  driven  into  the 
farmer’s  hands,  the  cross  upon  which  he 
is  being  crucified,  may  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  Benson,  but  the  hammer  that 
drove  those  nails  into  the  farmer’s  hands 
was  wielded  by  the  hand  of  Eisenhower. 
The  hand  that  placed  the  crown  of 
thorns  upon  the  farmer’s  head  was  the 
hand  of  Eisenhower. 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  action  of  the  President  was 
the  result  of  a  conviction  that  he  is 
against  fixed  price  supports.  However, 
he  cannot  even  have  that  refuge  for  his 
action.  In  his  recommendation  for  the 
Dixon- Yates  contract,  he  proved  that  he 
was  not  against  fixed  price  supports,  or 
against  100  percent  of  parity.  By  his 
direction,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
wrote  the  contract  with  the  Southern 
Power  group  by  which  they  were  guaran¬ 
teed  125  percent  of  parity  for  25  years. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  recently 
again  increased  the  discount  rate  on 
commercial  paper,  with  the  result  that 
interest  rates  will  again  go  up  in  every 
financial  transaction  in  the  commercial 
marts  of  this  Nation. 

Therefore,  President  Eisenhower  is  not 
against  fixed  price  supports,  and  he  is 
not  against  100  percent  of  parity,  as  a 
general  principle.  He  is  against  them 
only  as  applied  to  the  American  farmer. 

I  believe  the  most  tragic  domestic  act 
of  this  administration  was  this  ill-con¬ 
ceived,  unwarranted,  unjustified,  and 
penalizing  veto  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  tragic  day.  Within  a  few  weeks  Re¬ 
publicans  from  all  corners  of  this  coun¬ 
try  the  Republicans  will  meet  in  the 
State  so  ably  represented  by  the  Senator 
who  is  the  acting  minority  leader  at  the 
moment,  the  Senator  from  California 
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[Mr.  Kuchel]  and  draw  up  a  platform. 
They  will  send  that  platform  all  over  the 
Nation,  and  appeal  for  votes  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party. 

Mr.  President,  only  the  greatest  opti¬ 
mist,  I  may  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  acting  minority  leader,  would 
believe  a  single  plank  in  that  platform. 
A  man  who  will  deceive  you  once  will  de¬ 
ceive  you  again.  The  Republican  Party 
set  up  a  platform  in  1952,  and  the  man 
it  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  running  on  that  platform,  went 
to  Kasson,  Minn.,  and  said,  “I  am  for  90 
percent  of  parity,  and  it  should  be  100 
percent.”  Then  on  October.  4,  1952,  he 
came  to  the  Field  House  of  our  State 
college  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  repeated 
that  he  was  for  90  percent  and  that  it 
should  be  100  percent,  and  the  farmers 
there  believed  him.  Then  he  went  to 
South  Dakota  and  Iow^i,  and  day  after 
day  repeated  that  he  was  for  90  percent 
of  parity,  and  that  it  should  be  100  per¬ 
cent.  Who  will  believe  the  Republican 
candidate?  At  the  first  opportunity  the 
President  has  to  make  his  word  good,  he 
reneges.  What  does  anyone  suppose  the 
people  will  say  to  him,  if  a  candidate 
makes  such  promises  and  does  not  keep 
them? 

Why,  Mr.  President,  only  a  short  time 
ago  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Nixon,  who 
had  run  with  Eisenhower  on  that  same 
platform,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
promises  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  was  a  candidate, 
cast  the  vote  that  broke  the  tie  in  the 
Senate  against  a  90  percent  of  parity 
provision  in  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  are  not  as 
dumb  as  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  think  they  are.  Within  a  few  days 
after  Mr.  Nixon  cast  his  vote  as  Vice 
President,  I  received  word  that  a  big  sign 
had  been  erected  in  North  Dakota,  and 
on  it  was  printed,  “He  lied  to  us.” 

I  do  not  have  the  least  doubt  that  in 
the  next  campaign  the  Democrats  will 
have  signs  erected  in  the  farming  States 
which  will  enunciate  that  same  doc¬ 
trine,  and  which  will  say,  “He  lied  to  us.” 
It  is  a  tragic  day  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States  cannot  rely  upon  the 
word  of  the  President  or  of  the  Vice 
President  of  this  great  Nation. 

Therefore  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  “I  do  not  care 
what  you  put  in  your  platform.  You 
can  promise  everything  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  moon. 
Those  farmers  who  have  been  lied  to 
once  are  going  to  look  askance  at  future 
promises  made  to  the  farmers  of  this 
great  Nation.” 

I  am  happy  in  the  fact  that  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln- 
Theodore  Roosevelt-Bob  La  Follette- 
George  Norris-Republican  Party,  I  have 
time  and  time  again  enunciated  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  those  great  men  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Can  anyone  imagine  any 
one  of  those  great  men,  running  on  a 
platform  and  going  all  through  the 
farming  area  and  making  a  definite 
promise,  saying  to  the  voters,  “Vote  for 
me  if  you  want  90  percent  of  parity,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  what  I  stand  for,”  and 
can  anyone  imagine  having  the  candi¬ 
date  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
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States  follow  in  his  wake  echoing  that 
promise,  and  then  at  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  either  one  of  them  had,  breaking 
that  promise  made  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country? 

For  the  third  time  I  want  to  tell  the 
acting  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  “You  can  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  now  until  the  day  of  your 
convention  drawing  up  platforms  and 
putting  in  paragraphs  that  may  appeal 
to  certain  groups  of  voters  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  will  not  believe  you,  no 
matter  what  you  put  in  your  platform.” 

I  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend 
tomorrow  night  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Republican  Party,  which  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
great  Nation.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  go  there.  The  farmers  of 
my  State  would  be  ashamed  to  have 
their  senior  Senator  attend  that  banquet. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  particularly  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young!.  He  fought  very  hard  to 
make  the  Republican  Party  carry  out  its 
promises.  Certainly,  the  veto  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  held  against  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league.  He  fought  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  he  fought  in  committee.  He 
fought  openly,  and  he  even  antagonized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  fight 
for  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  and  for  all  the  farmers  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  who  voted  for  the  bill  which 
the  President  has  vetoed  kept  faith  with 
the  promises  made  by  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party,  temporarily. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  state  once  more  that  I  believe  a 
campaign  promise  made  by  a  President 
or  a  Vice  President  during  their  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  kept. 

On  that  not,  Mr.  President,  I  close 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  wish  personally  to  welcome  to  the 
Senate  the  present  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Wofford  in  the  chair] .  I  hope  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  present  Presiding  Officer 
remains  a  Member  of  the  Senate  he  will 
derive  the  same  enjoyment  from  his  serv¬ 
ice  here  that  I  have  experienced  in  grow¬ 
ing  degree  during  the  past  3  years. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
type  of  utterances  heard  on  the  floor  to¬ 
day,  in  my  judgment,  are  a  little  bit 
lower,  a  little  bit  uglier,  than  those  to 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  listen 
in  my  days  here.  We  are  goverened  in 
the  Senate  by  rules,  some  of  which  are  a 
little  loose,  and  I  suppose  some  of  which 
are  ambiguous.  Some,  in  my  view  are 
wrong.  But  they  govern  us.  There  are 
some  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  one’s  utterances,  and,  I  think, 
implicit  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  is 
some  injunction  that  one  ought  to  debate 
free  of  rancor  or  bitterness,  and  upon  a 
reasonably  decent  plane. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
precedent  which  was  established  a  year 
or  so  ago  when  a  majority  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  saw  fit  to  censure  a  Member  for  some 


utterances  he  had  made  off  the  Senate 
floor.  But,  apparently,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  things  a  Senator  can  do 
with  complete  impunity  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  He  can,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  revile  the  President  of  this  free 
country,  if  he  wants  to,  and,  apparently, 
no  rule  is  broken  by  his  doing  so.  A  Sen¬ 
ator  can  obtain  the  floor  and  can  be¬ 
smirch  and  vilify  and  condemn  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  because  he 
goes  to  church.  A  Senator  can  use  the 
rostrum,  as  has  been  done,  to  assert  that 
the  President  is  physically  incapable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  public  office. 
A  Senator  can,  apparently,  under  the 
rules,  vent  as  much  spleen  as  he  desires 
against  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  some  of  the 
comments  this  morning  on  the  presiden¬ 
tial  veto  of  the  farm  bill  were  almost 
frenetic,  and  certainly  were  fantastic. 

I  hurriedly  wrote  down  one  of  the 
phrases  of  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader.  The  present  national  admin¬ 
istration,  so  says  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
believes  that  low  farm  prices  are  the 
answer  to  the  farmers’  problems.  That 
statement  is  so  patently  wrong  as  hardly 
to  require  denial.  I  think  my  good  friend 
from  Texas  was  a  little  bit  overly  in¬ 
clined  politically  when  he  made  that 
statement. 

At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
question  the  fact  that  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  vetoed  the  farm  bill  because  he 
decided  that  to  do  so  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country;  and  I  do  not 
thaink  anyone  can  accuse  him  of  trying 
to  obtain  the  farm  vote  by  the  action 
which  he  took  today. 

My  friend  from  North  Dakota  made 
some  comments  just  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  indicated  that  the  platform  which 
will  be  written  this  year  by  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  will  not  be  believed  by  the 
American  former  or  by  the  American 
people  generally.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  read  the  Congressional 
Record  any  more,  and  I  sometimes  won¬ 
der  if  Senators  are  needlessly  taking  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  making  comments 
in  the  Senate. 

But  let  the  Record  show  that  in  1948, 
the  Democratic  national  plaform  prom¬ 
ised  the  people  of  the  United  States 
flexible  price-support  legislation  for 
basic  farm  commodities.  That  was  a 
solemn  promise  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  so  happened  that  in 
1948  the  Republican  platform  made  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  compact  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  President  Truman  was  re¬ 
elected,  and,  to  his  everlasting  credit,  in 
1949,  he  asked  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  was  in  control  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged  to  fulfill  the  com¬ 
mitment  which  the  Democratic  Party 
had  made  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
It  did  not  do  it.  It  refused  to  do  it. 
Four  years  later,  Dwight  Eisenhower 
asked  a  Republican  Congress  to  adopt 
flexible  price-support  legislation,  and  it 
did. 

Who  on  the  floor  is  responsible  in  great 
measure  for  the  fact  that  2  years  ago  we 
adopted  flexible  price-support  legisla¬ 
tion?  Mr.  President,  he  is  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
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Party,  and  he  was  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  during  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman.  I  respect  Clinton  Ander¬ 
son,  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  President,  for 
standing  up  and  treating  American  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  as  an  American  and 
in  urging  the  Congress  to  do  that  which 
he  had  urged  and  which  his  chief  had 
urged  when  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
helped  lead  the  successful  bipartisan 
fight  for  flexible  price-support  legisla¬ 
tion  2  years  ago,  and  the  successful  bi¬ 
partisan  fight  against  rigid  price  sup¬ 
port  this  year  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  farm  legislation  is  not 
going  to  be  too  much  of  a  partisan  issue 
in  the  coming  campaign.  When  the 
other  day  we  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  or  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  farm  bill,  most  Republicans  voted 
against  it  and  a  number  of  my  brethern 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  voted 
against  it.  I  think  some  of  them  will 
speak  on  the  floor  a  little  later  on  this 
afternoon.  But  let  the  Record  show,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  was  a  bipartisan  Sen¬ 
ate  majority  2  years  ago  which  adopted 
flexible  price  support  legislation,  and 
when  the  attempt  was  made  in  all  its 
nakedness  in  this  session  to  have  the 
Senate  approve  90  percent  of  parity,  a 
bipartisan  majority  turned  that  down 
too. 

Mr.  President,  I  become  a  little  tired 
of  hearing  some  of  my  brethern  call  the 
President  of  the  United  States  all  kinds 
of  terrible  names.  But,  as  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  apparently  that  can  be  done 
in  this  great  and  august  body.  Senators 
can  remain  immune  from  any  type  of 
censure  or  stricture  or  admonitory  taps 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  so  long  as  they 
confine  their  epithets  to  the  President 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  an  excellent  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  this  morning,  entitled  “What 
Kind  of  Veto?”  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Kind  of  Veto? 

President  Eisenhower’s  decision  on  the 
farm  bill  is  extremely  difficult  because  Con¬ 
gress  seems  to  have  left  him  only  a  choice 
of  evils.  If  he  should  sign  the  bill,  he 
would  again  write  into  law  principles  which 
he  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people 
(farmers,  consumers  and  economists  alike) 
believe  to  be  unsound.  If  he  should  veto 
the  bill,  it  is  said  that  he  would  deny  the 
farmer  any  additional  relief  this  year  from 
what  is  admittedly  a  serious  economic  plight. 
No  wonder  the  President  is  deeply  perturbed 
by  this  dilemma.  There  is,  however,  another 
way  of  aproaching  the  problem. 

We  think  the  country  will  not  be  satisfied 
by  acquiescence  in  either  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned  extremes.  Despite  the  sharp  di¬ 
vision  over  support  prices  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  the  country  wants  farm  legislation. 
Specifically,  it  wants  the  soil  bank  embodied 
in  the  present  bill.  This  is  evident  from 
the  widespread  support  given  the  soil  bank 
in  both  political  parties  and  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  opposition,  although  there 
are  many  differing  views  as  to  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  reducing  farm  production.  If  the 
President  vetoes  the  bill,  therefore,  we  do 
not  think  he  should  accept  the  assumption 
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that  no  other  farm  legislation  will  be  passed 
this  year. 

This  newspaper  has  already  expressed  the 
view  that  a  veto  is  desirable.  But  the  veto 
need  not  be  merely  negative.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  extensive  authority  to  alter  price 
supports  within  the  75  to  90  percent  formula 
now  on  the  books.  The  President  could  raise 
basic  support  levels  for  this  year  only  with¬ 
out  upsetting  the  principle  of  flexibility,  and 
he  could  make  such  action  contingent  upon 
the  passage  of  a  new  soil  bank  bill  by  Con¬ 
gress.  A  simple  bill  for  that  purpose  could 
be  enacted  within  a  week  if  Congress  made 
the  effort.  The  result  would  be  constructive 
relief  of  the  farmer’s  plight  instead  of  mere 
political  warfare  to  win  votes. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  such  a  compromise 
would  be  preferable  either  to  the  signing 
of  a  basically  unsound  bill  or  to  a  veto  that 
would  merely  toss  the  problem  into  the  lap 
of  the  next  Congress.  Additional  aid  to  agri¬ 
culture  is  urgent  now.  The  President  can 
return  this  unacceptable  bill  to  Congress 
along  with  a  powerful  plea  for  enactment  of 
the  soil  bank  to  which  there  is  virtually  no* 1 
opposition.  If  the  administration  shows  its 
willingness  to  meet  Congress  half  way,  we 
cannot  believe  that  Congress  would  turn  a 
cold  shoulder  to  the  only  farm  measure 
that  has  a  chance  of  approval. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  seen  fit  to  veto  a  bill  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  which  we  have  met  constantly 
in  committee  since  last  August,  hearing 
farmers  and  groups  representing 
farmers.  Yet  the  President  sees  fit  to 
help  farmers  in  foreign  lands  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $4,859,000,975,  and  denying  our 
American  farmers  about  $2  billion. 


DECLINE  OF  DRINKING  AND  DELIN¬ 
QUENCY  AMONG  NORTH  DAKOTA 
INDIANS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  A  NEW 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Drinking  and  Delinquency  De¬ 
cline  Among  North  Dakota  Indians  as 
Result  of  New  Industry,”  published  in 
the  Lewistown  (Mont.)  Daily  News  of 
March  21,  1956. 

I  take  great  pride  in  calling  attention 
to  the  role  being  played  by  the  Bulova 
jewel  bearing  plant  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  ir 
curbing  delinquency.  Various  hearing 
held  throughout  the  country  by  the  Si 
committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  Wave 
shown  the  beneficial  effects  of  industry 
in  depressed  areas  through  better living 
conditions  with,  consequentlyVless  de¬ 
linquency.  I  might  point  out  tfiat  Senate 
bill  2663,  on  which  hearings  are  being 
held  by  the  subcommittee  Weaded  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las],  provides  for  the  relief  of  depressed 
areas  through  industry  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  agreed  with  the  Sena¬ 
tors  from  MontamC  and  North  Dakota 
to  include  Indian  reservations  within 
the  purpose  of  the  act.  If  the  results  as 
shown  in  Nortft  Dakota  are  any  indica¬ 
tion,  then  initiating  industry  in  de¬ 
pressed  a«!as  throughout  the  country 
should  cajfse  a  great  improvement  in  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  it  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  tl/kt  there  will  be  less  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

lere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
fa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Is  follows: 


Drinking  and  Delinquency  Decline  Among 

North  Dakota  Indians  as  Result  op  New 

Industry 

Drinking  among  Indians  and  delinquency 
among  their  children  has  been  a  much  dis¬ 
cussed  subject  in  Montana. 

Not  that  these  problems  are  exclusively 
Indian — they’re  not,  as  everyone  knows  they 
also  much  concern  whites,  everywhere  in  the 
Nation  as  well  as  in  Montana. 

This  editorial  discusses  drinking  among 
Indians,  and  delinquency  among  their  chil¬ 
dren,  because  of  the  remarkable  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  lessening  these  problems 
at  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  near 
Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  since  the  establishment  there 
a  few  years  ago  of  a  jewel  bearing  plant  by 
Bulova. 

The  company  had  been  asked  to  come  in  to 
provide  employment  for  idle  Indians. 

The  Lewistown  Daily  News  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  this  plant  because  of  the 
fine  precedent  it  has  established. 

It  has  proven  that  Indians  are  able  and 
faithful  workers  once  they  are  given  the 
chance.  It  has  demonstrated  that  certain 
types  of  industry  may  be  established,  with 
uch  success,  on  or  adjoining  Indian  reser¬ 
vations.  It  reveals  that  this  means  can  be 
used  effectively  in  enabling  Indians  to  be- 
com\  useful,  prosperous,  and  self-supporting 
citizens  even  though  living  on  reservation 
where  \here  had  previously  been  little  Op¬ 
portunity. 

Now  thVe  are  two  new  and  equall^^leas- 
ing  revelations  as  a  result  of  the  RoUA  plant. 
Drinking  among  Indians  has  taperepf  off  con¬ 
siderably,  ana.  delinquency  among  Indian 
children  has  decreased  about  60  percent. 

The  authority  Xpr  this  starting  statement 
is  Clarence  Johnson,  shenm  of  Rolette 
County,  where  the N^urtle  ^Mountain  Reser¬ 
vation  is  located. 

Since  a  letter  he  wfoj^  on  the  subject  is 
so  revealing,  and  offer^So  much  hope  for  the 
Indians  if  similar  developments  can  be  se¬ 
cured  on  or  adjoiniVg  Montana  reservations, 
the  Daily  News  reprints  thepentlre  letter  as 
follows : 

Rol^,  N.  Dak.,  Febriytry  3,  1956. 
Mrs.  Stanley/daugstad, 

Minot,  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Saugstad:  The  juvenile  delin¬ 

quency  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation*  among  the  Indian  people  mis  de¬ 
creased  about  60  percent  in  the  past  2  years. 
I  haife  figures  to  this  effect.  I  think  the  sea- 
so for  these  figures  is  the  employment's, 
tine  jewel  bearing  plant,  which  is  located  her' 
n  Rolla,  N.  Dak. 

When  John  B.  Hart,  who  is  an  attorney  in 
Rolla  and  also  executive  secretary  of  the 
North  Dakota  Indian  Affairs  Commission, 
began  working  to  get  a  factory  of  some  sort 
for  these  people  to  work  in,  he  had  to  make 
several  trips  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  order 
to  get  something  built  for  them.  After  much 
work  on  his  part,  the  jewel  bearing  plant  was 
built  in  Rolla  and  it  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  the  Indian  people  in  this  area.  The  first 
year  there  were  only  about  60  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  plant,  but  a  year  later  an  addi¬ 
tion  was  built.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
superintendent  of  the  plant,  and  he  states 
that  they  now  have  136  employees,  nearly  all 
Indians.  They  expect  to  employ  more  soon. 
The  starting  salary  now  is  $1  per  hour.  It  is 
a  busy  little  factory;  everyone  comes  to  work 
at  8  a.  m.  Some  bring  their  lunches  with 
them  and  others  eat  at  the  local  cafes.  They 
also  have  some  bus  service  and  others  drive 
their  own  cars  to  work. 

We  have  about  5,000  Indians  living  on  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Reservation.  Be¬ 
fore  the  jewel  plant  started,  we  had  all  sorts 
of  trouble.  Things  were  unorganized  and 
nearly  all  the  Indian  families  were  on  some 
type  of  welfare  help — either  through  grants 
from  the  Indian  agency  at  Belcourt  or 


through  the  county  welfare  program.  Thjj 
was  all  being  done  to  keep  them  in  exister 
but  the  homelife  among  the  people  as 
getting  to  be  a  critical  situation.  Tt\ex/ was 
nothing  to  keep  the  family  together  and 
because  there  was  no  work  in  the  immediate 
area,  the  husband  or  wife  could y/eave  the 
home  at  any  time.  No  one  had  aw  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  providing  necessities  fior  the  home. 
Many  homes  were  broken  up  tjps  way,  there¬ 
fore  it  caused  hardships  to  tjffe  children  and 
quite  naturally,  it  did  not yfelp  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem. 

I  have  personally  vyTted  the  homes  of 
these  people,  both  befq/e  and  after  their  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  jewar  bearing  plant.  I  find 
that  the  homes  are/ow  more  stable  because 
of  self-support  MW  hard  work.  Although 
the  salaries  are^iot  large,  planning  in  the 
home  is  fairly  jOod.  They  manage  with  what 
they  get.  Fdv  instance,  the  families  take 
their  child: 'em  to  a  show  once  or  twice  a  week 
and  possibly  to  some  other  social  gathering 
once  oiVrwice  weekly  as  well.  A  certain 
amounjf  of  security  has  now  come  into  the 
homof  I  absolutely  think  there  is  less 
drinfeing  among  those  who  are  employed, 
because  they  have  their  jobs  to  think  of  and 
ley  know  they  have  to  get  up  early  to  get 
rto  them.  If,  as  in  most  cases,  the  wife  works, 
the  husband  has  to  gather  wood  and  take 
care  of  the  household  while  his  wife  is  away 
for  the  day.  This  works  out  fine.  Before, 
the  children  were  left  alone  a  good  deal  of 
the  time.  Much  drinking  and  dancing  was 
carried  on  in  the  homes  until  all  hours  of 
the  night.  The  younger  people  saw  all  this 
and  naturally  followed  the  same  routine,  and 
as  a  result  they  would  be  constantly  missing 
school. 

I  have  noticed  that  since  the  plant  was 
opened,  the  homes  are  in  better  condition 
and  the  people  have  better  furnishings  in 
their  homes.  This  all  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
juvenile  delinquency  in  as  far  as  the  parents 
now  have  taken  back  the  responsibility  of 
their  families,  which  in  my  estimation,  was 
their  biggest  problem  to  begin  with. 

The  Indian  people  have  received  too  freely 
from  the  different  welfare  agencies,  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  lost  their  sense  of  re- 
sponsibilty.  I  fully  realize  that  the  welfare 
agencies  are  doing  a  fine  job  in  helping  those 
who  are  in  need  of  their  services.  But  the 
point  is  this,  when  families  are  receiving  as¬ 
sistance,  a  case  worker  is  sent  to  their  homes 
to  survey  their  needs,  to  arrange  for  any  med¬ 
ical  program  that  might  be  necessary  for  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  their  families  and  in  short, 
to  solve  all  their  problems  for  them.  In 
fhese  cases,  they  no  longer  have  to  think  for 
aemselves  and  that  is  why  I  feel  that  they 
had  lost  their  sense  of  responsibility. 

Ster  these  people  become  employed  in 
placed  such  as  the  jewel  bearing  plant,  they 
have  me  satisfaction  of  earning  their  own 
money  and  they  learn  to  manage  with  what 
they  haw^  Therefore,  they  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  their  families  and  create 
more  securer  homes.  This  has  proven  very 
helpful  in  controlling  juvenile  delinquency 
in  this  area. 

I  have  been  hSre  over  3  years  and  have  ex¬ 
perienced  what  l\m  writing.  Thank  you. 

Yours  very  Smcerely, 

CiSarence  Johnson, 

Sheriff  of  Rolette  C^inty,  Rolla,  N.  Dak. 

There  is  reason  forNreal  encouragement 
from  Sheriff  Johnson’s  observations. 

A  better  opportunity  anddife  for  Indians,  a 
better  break  for  their  children. 

Bulova  deserves  credit  f<\  its  taking  a 
chance  and  pioneering  in  brirfking  industry 
to  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  on  the  Turtle  Moui\ain  reser¬ 
vation  have  proven  overwhelmingly  what 
they  can  and  will  do  when  they  Ifl^ve  the 
chance. 

So  here  is  an  achievement — a  guide  to 
what  can  be  done  on  other  reservations. 
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Actiork  and  many  more  Democrats  for 
American  Action. 

In  theVclamor  of  this  election  year,  I 
devoutly  mme,  for  the  sake  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  that  MnyFritchey  and  his  immediate 
superior,  Mr\Paul  Butler,  will  harken 
to  this  advice.  Nit  would  be  a  major  step 
toward  answering  the  unshakable  chal¬ 
lenge  created  b\  the  Democrat  Na¬ 
tional  Committee\  guidance  of  liar 
Hughes. 

In  his  trial  testimonV  Fritchey  repeat¬ 
edly  described  the  vigorous  activity  at 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
which  accompanied  the  Hughes  narra¬ 
tions.  Stenographers,  researchers,  and 
secret  messengers  supplied\from  the 
committee  staff,  and  acting  on.  priority 
orders,  participated  in  the  project.  Yet, 
Fritchey  avowed  that  it  was  not  a.  com¬ 
mittee  project,  but  rather  his  ow\  in¬ 
dividual  effort. 

Fritchey  also  told  the  jury  that  all  the 
Democrat  Party  had  was  a  deficit.  Stiff 
he  was  able  to  tap  his  own  till,  he  tells' 
us,  and  that  of  several  committee  em¬ 
ployees,  for  sums  ranging  up  to  $800,  to 
further  his  private  project. 

This  arms-length  attitude  of  a  stiff¬ 
necked  virtue  in  keeping  the  project  en¬ 
tirely  unofficial,  led  the  defense  attorney 
at  the  trial  to  conclude: 

In  other  words,  in  effect,  Clayton  Fritchey, 
the  individual,  kept  such  information  from 
Clayton  Fritchey,  the  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Committee,  in  effect? 

To  this  query,  the  Government  prose¬ 
cutor  appropriately  commented: 

That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

The  disgusting  moral  tone  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  the  corrupt  principles  which  ac¬ 
tuated  Fritchey  to  cast  his  lot  with 
Hughes  were  revealed  in  open  court. 

The  defense  attorney  asked  Mr. 
Fritchey  concerning  his  encounter  with 
Hughes: 

When  you  arranged  to  meet  him,  you  had 
information  which  would  lead  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  closely  associated  with 
Senator  McCarthy  and  that  you  might  be 
able  to  have  a  spy  in  the  Senator’s  camp, 
right?” 

Mr.  Fritchey  answered: 

Yes.  ' 

The  defense  counsel  continued: 

And  that  didn’t  disturb  you  any,  did  it, 
that  you  should  have  a  spy  in/xhe  Sena¬ 
tor’s  camp?” 

Mr.  Fritchey  said: 

Well,  I  would  say  that  if /his  had  resulted 
in  his  being  able  to  pro vp  the  charges  that 
he  was  making  and  to/rlemonstrate  to  the 
public  that  a  senior  official  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  corrupting  the  Government,  I 
would  have  considered  it  a  signal  public 
service. 

Defense  counsel  asked: 

In  other  ^wrds,  the  means  would  justify 
the  end? 

Mr.  Fritchey  replied: 

Correct. 

yw,  Mr.  President,  that  answer  by  Mr. 
ftchey  points  up  vividly  the  whole  par¬ 
adox  of  this  affair.  We  find  the  tacitly 
rself-righteous  Deputy  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Chairman  actively  condoning  the 
use  of  spies,  subterfuge,  and  secret  in¬ 


formers  which,  out  of  the  other  side  of 
his  mouth,  he  condemned  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  “terrible  tactics”  of  the  Senator 
whom  he  sought  to  crucify. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  the 
loudest  anti-McCarthy  criticism  by  the 
likes  of  Mr.  Fritchey  and  Mr.  Rauh  fol¬ 
lowed  the  line:  “We  approve  of  his  ob¬ 
jectives,  but  we  don’t  like  his  methods.” 
In  other  words,  the  tactics  ascribed  to 
Senator  McCarthy  by  his  left-wing  an¬ 
tagonists  did  not  justify  the  patriotic 
aims  of  Senator  McCarthy;  but,  when 
employed  by  these  shining  knights  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  the 
ADA,  in  a  morally  deceptive  affair  of  po¬ 
litical  chicanery,  they  constituted,  in  Mr. 
Fritchey’s  own  words,  “a  signal  public 
service.” 

I  would  remind  the  Senators,  also,  of 
the  analogy  given  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  answer  to  the  critics 
of  his  “methods”  in  ferreting  out  Com¬ 
munists.  He  said — and  we  all  remember 
— “You  can’t  go  skunk-hunting  in  a, 
igh  silk  hat.” 

low  much  more  noble  and  truthfuFit 
wouirl  have  been  for  Fritchey  yand 
Raum^-second  to  none  among  thp  Mc¬ 
Carthy  haters — to  have  applied  A  simi¬ 
lar  admission  to  the  object  of ytheir  de¬ 
testable  assaults.  Surely,  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  political  smd  ideologi¬ 
cal  fence  from  Senator  McCarthy,  they 
hold  no  less  contempt  him  than  he 
evidences  for  tne  cause/which  they — un¬ 
wittingly,  of  course— -support. 

Continuing  withNjhe  Defense  Counsel’s 
cross  examinatior/of  Deputy  Democrat 
National  Chairnjfin  Fritchey,  we  find  this 
question : 

Do  you  repfill  whether  \Hughes  at  any 
time  express/l  any  opinions,  which  caused 
you  seriou^y  to  doubt  his  etnjcs  or  moral¬ 
ity? 

Mr. fritchey  replied : 

No/not  one  single  thing,  no. 

To  comment  of  mine  upon  this  a^kswer 
juld  speak  so  eloquently  or  decisNfely 
'as  the  following  excerpt  from  a  Decer 
ber  1953,  memorandum  from  Hughes 
Fritchey  which  was  an  exhibit,  and  part' 
of  the  evidence,  in  the  trial: 

Phone  taps  can  be  utilized  (against  Mc¬ 
Carthy)  *  *  *  Don’t  discount  the  tremen¬ 
dous  value  in  just  bargaining  power  of  re¬ 
corded  phone  discussions. 

The  memorandum  continued: 

A  program  of  this  type,  although  not  nice, 
can  result  in  harm  to  no  one  except  (Mc¬ 
Carthy)  *  *  *  As  mentioned  earlier,  being 
nice,  too  ethical,  or  squeamish,  will  accom¬ 
plish  less  than  nothing,  where  McCarthy 
is  concerned.  McCarthy  has  stated  many 
times,  “Ethics  went  out  the  window  with 
button  shoes.”  So  therefore  I  don’t  see  the 
necessity  for  us  to  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man’s 
work.  If  both  Federal  and  civil  law-enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  use  the  same  unethical  pro¬ 
cedures  to  bring  to  justice  criminals,  are 
we  not  justified  in  using  similar  methods 
to  expose  (McCarthy)  *  *  *?  It  is  most 
easy  to  prove  and  document  (McCarthy’s 
guilt)  by  relaxing  somewhat  on  ethics.  This 
is  probably  what  I’m  best  suited  for. 

There,  Mr.  President,  in  one  brief  quo¬ 
tation,  is  revealed  the  shocking  issue  in 
this  discussion:  Paul  Hughes,  admittedly 
a  liar  and  self-professed  expert  on  un¬ 


ethical  procedures,  received  paymei 
from  an  official  of  the  Democratic  .Na¬ 
tional  Committee  to  supply  that  official 
with  false  and  defamatory  information 
concerning  a  duly  elected  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  and  patriotic  dunes. 

At  another  point  in  the y&ial  the  de¬ 
fense  counsel  asked  Mr.  Frftchey: 

Did  you  ever  attempt  to/check  with  any¬ 
body,  Mr.  Fritchey,  on  me  authenticity  of 
any  of  the  material  that  was  given  you? 

To  this  Fritchey/eplied : 

No;  I  don’t  thiafc  »  *  *  Not  beyond  our 
own  scrutiny  of  in 

At  anotheVtime  during  the  trial  Mr. 
Fritchey  sajfd  that  he  had  taken  some  of 
the  material  Hughes  gave  him  to  a  notary 
and  mape  an  affidavit  that  he  had  re- 
ceivecj/lt  from  Hughes  “before  a  certain 
date/ 

le  defense  counsel  asked  in  this 
i^jard: 

Now,  you  said  that  you  had  taken  certain 
of  these  transcriptions  and  those  typed 
things  to  a  notary  so  as  to  indicate  that  you 
had  received  them  before  a  certain  date; 
right? 

Mr.  Fritchey: 

Correct. 

Defense  attorney: 

Did  you  ever  suggest  taking  Hughes  along 
so  he  could  swear  that  they  were  true  before 
the  same  notary? 

Mr.  Fritchey: 

No. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sordid  tale.  Clayton 
Fritchey  is  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  He  is 
the  editor  of  the  Democratic  Digest, 
which  is  sold  on  newsstands  and  sent 
through  the  mails  to  subscribers.  He  is 
the  Democratic  National  Committee’s 
principal  “seeker  after  the  truth.” 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  facts  of  the 
Hughes  case  prove  beyond  any  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that  Clayton  Fritchey  is 
either  a  blind  fool  or  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  unethical  political  beav¬ 
ers  in  the  history  of  our  country.  He 
may  be  all  of  one  or  all  of  the  other,  or 
le  may  be  a  little  bit  of  both.  In  any 
ise  he  is  certainly  a  questionable  pace¬ 
setter  of  loyal  Democrats  of  principle 
anavntegrity. 

In  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury  the 
defense^ counsel,  Mr.  Erdmann,  had  this 
to  say  about  Mr.  Fritchey : 

The  firstVian  or  major  witness  that  I  want 
to  discuss,  although  he  was  called  somewhat 
late  in  the  proceeding,  is  Clayton  Fritchey, 
because,  as  th^defendant  contends  and  we 
urge,  Clayton  Ritchey  was  in  at  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  Hughes  casVthen,  clearly  and  un¬ 
questionably,  involves  an  attempt  to  dis¬ 
credit  a  committee  okthe  United  States 
Senate — not  to  discredit  it  legitimately 
but,  rather,  to  do  it  witV  a  mountain  of 
scandalous  and  fabricated  information 
and  with  the  sponsorship  of  sworn  ene¬ 
mies  of  congressional  effort^  to  expose 
the  Communist  conspiracy. 

We  have  here  a  secret  inforriier  being 
paid  for  double-crossing  his  alleged  em¬ 
ployer.  In  this  I  see  bribery  in  it^giost 
flagrant  form. 
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?e  have  here  under-the-table  pay¬ 
ments  in  cash  for  the  most  absurd  batch 
of  liesynver  concocted. 

We  nave  here  a  working  arrangement 
between\he  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  leader  of  the  leftwing 
Americans  \or  Democratic  Action. 

Are  not  my  Democratic  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  concerned  about  this  deplor¬ 
able  episode?  Is  Mr.  Fritchey  really  the 
kind  of  man  m\  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  nush  to  have  superin¬ 
tending  the  activitres  of  their  national 
political  organizationSand  conducting  its 
public  relations?  Doehs  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Presidents  in  1956,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  wish  t^  come  before 
the  American  people  and  aek  their  con¬ 
fidence  with  this  monstrous  deception 
hovering  above  his  head? 

Perhaps  Mr.  Paul  Butler,  Ihe  quite 
vocal  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  has  not  had  trite  time 
to  read  the  trial  testimony  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  him.  Certainly,  to  this  hourkhe 
has  attempted  no  explanations  or  apolo¬ 
gies  for  the  actions  of  Clayton  Fritchej 
his  deputy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Butler  has  not' 
even  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  reading  the  press  comments  on  this 
fiasco.  His  silence  implies  either  shame 
or  ignorance.  If  he  is  not  aware  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  ranks  of  his 
committee  staff,  or  if  he  is  not  concerned 
about  the  consequences  of  the  Hughes 
hoax,  he  is  surely  laying  the  political 
integrity  of  a  great  political  organization 
on  the  block  of  public  censure. 

It  would  seem  on  the  surface  to  be  an 
unnecessary  gesture  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Democratic  national  chair¬ 
man  this  case  of  the  secret  informer  and 
his  financial  mentor  and  guiding  angel, 
Mr.  Fritchey. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  police  its  own  house.  It  owes  that 
much  to  the  American  people  and  to 
its  faithful  partisans  throughout  the 
country. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Butler’s  silence  is  of  greater 
shame  than  we  suspect.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Fritchey’s  influence  inside  the  councils, 
of  the  Democratic  Party  weighs  more 
heavily  upon  Democratic  policy  than  Iy<s 
yet  been  admitted  publicly. 

After  all,  Mr.  Butler  himself  has  ljfever 
shown  any  aversion  to  the  application 
of  highhanded  political  tacticjr  This 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  his  brazen 
suggestion  that  legislation,  however  dis¬ 
criminatory,  should  be  pushed  in  the 
Congress  to  aid  in  the  election  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
areas  where  appropriations  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Federal/funds  on  public 
projects  would  endear  the  proponents 
of  such  measures  /o  the  voters  of  the 
affected  States. ^Ln  other  words,  like 
Mr.  Fritchey,  Mf.  Butler  seems  to  re¬ 
gard  the  function  of  Congress  as  purely 
a  political  oite.  He  mentions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that/the  Niagara  bill  is  of  “tre¬ 
mendous  hnportance  to  the  reelection  of 
Senator  ZiEhman,”  and  that  the  $500,- 
million/Federal  plan  for  Hells  Canyon 
shoukl'be  passed,  since  it  will  be  “a  vital 
factor  in  the  reelection  of  Senator  Morse 
an#  Representative  Edith  Green.” 

Ir.  President,  it  could  be  that  I  have 
lisjudged  Chairman  Butler,  but  in  view 


of  the  proven  tendencies  of  his  under¬ 
study,  Mr.  Fritchey,  I  find  this  compara¬ 
tive  speculation  worthy  of  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  American  people. 

What  I  should  like  to  leave  with  the 
Senate,  in  concluding  this  discussion,  Mr. 
President,  is  this  question:  Does  the 
“cops  and  robbers”  technique  of  Deputy 
Chairman  Fritchey  constitute  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee’s  answer  to 
its  search  for  issues  in  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign?  If  it  does,  then  I  suggest  that 
the  choice  before  the  American  voters  in 
this  election  year  will  be  distinctly  one 
of  political  courage  and  integrity.  In¬ 
deed,  Chairman  Butler  and  his  commit¬ 
tee  need  look  no  further  for  an  issue  for 
their  campaign.  Mr.  Fritchey  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  classic  one,  and  by  his  silence, 
Mr.  Butler  has  endorsed  it. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how 
my  Democratic  colleagues  respond  to 
this  challenge,  which,  though  inspired  by 
their  own  national  coitimittee,  will  be 
hurled  at  them  by  an  aroused  citizenr; 
during  the  coming  months. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  this  intrigue  will  find  Jfneir 
mnishment  in  the  wrath  of  men  o^char- 
alteter  and  integrity  within  the^A^emo- 
cAtic  Party. 

Ifkis  disturbing,  however,  y^ven  to  a 
Republican,  to  consider  that^ such  pun¬ 
ishment  might  overflow  its  banks  and 
swamp  the  service  of  those  Members  on 
the  othenside  of  the  aislp  who  are  them¬ 
selves  innocent  of  thi#  blight  upon  the 
record  of  their  party* 

Mr.  President,  I  y^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCAKTH#  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  l\fiould  like  to  take  about 
30  seconds  to  tbrakk  the  very  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ariprfna  Vlr.  Gold  water]  for 
the  comments  he  hassmade  today  regard¬ 
ing  the  Hushes  case.’ 

I  wish  Jne  had  gone  k  bit  further  and 
had  discussed  the  part  ohe  Washington 
Post  took  in  this  case.  The  Washington 
Post/which  has  been  cihticizing  the 
mebnods  of  McCarthy,  tookNart  in  this 
payment  and  took  part  in  this  conspir- 
;y — Wiggins,  Friendly,  andVMurrey 
[arder.'  I  think  Marder  was  less  re¬ 
sponsible  than  were  Wiggins  and  Friend¬ 
ly.  Wiggins  certainly  took  a  majoiVart 
in  the  conspiracy.  And  up  to  this  Dme 
they  have  not  apologized.  They  hiv 
not  admitted  their  part  in  the  conspir¬ 
acy,  even  though  it  has  been  proven  in 
court  that  they  took  a  major  part  in  it — 
one  of  the  most  irresponsible  acts  on  the 
part  of  a  newspaper  that  I  have  seen. 

I  again  thank  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  discussion  of  this 
case. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  had  been  in  the 
chamber  when  I  had  the  floor  and  was 
making  my  short  speech.  I  wish  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  have 
heard — in  fact,  I  have  read — something 
of  the  implication  of  the  various  news¬ 
papers  in  this  dastardly  plot  with  Mr. 
Fritchey  and  Mr.  Rauth.  I  did  not  feel 
I  knew  enough  about  it,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  I  was  able  to  see,  to  speak  com¬ 
petently  on  the  floor  about  it.  I  sug¬ 


gest,  therefore,  that  if  the  caseTcan  be 
further  developed,  certainly  itjwould  be 
enlightening  to  the  people  af  America 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  dis¬ 
cuss  the  newspaper  angle./l  wish  I  had 
felt  competent  enough  m  do  it,  but  I 
did  not  desire  to  exploue  in  that  area — 
an  area  about  which  z  knew  so  little. 

Mr.  McCARTHY./l  hope  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General’s  office/will  go  into  that  case 
and  procure  indictments  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conspiracy.  If  the  Senator 
or  I  had  been  Guilty  of  what  these  men 
did,  we  woupT  have  been  indicted  long 
since.  I  tlymk  there  is  a  very  definite 
duty  on  thp  part  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  act  as#  have  suggested. 

VETO  OF  THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  farm  bill,  which  I 
strongly  approve,  presumably  brings  an 
end  to  one  of  the  hardest  legislative 
fights,  in  which  the  greatest  difference 
of  opinion  was  manifested,  in  connection 
with  any  issue  which  has  been  decided  by 
the  Congress  in  recent  years. 

In  order  that  the  Record  may  clearly 
reflect  how  keen  was  this  difference,  both 
in  committee  and  elsewhere,  I  wish  to 
recite  a  few  facts  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  consists  of  15  members,  8 
of  us  being  Democrats  and  7  Republi¬ 
cans.  On  the  issue  which  become  per¬ 
haps  the  dominant  issue  as  the  bill  was 
considered,  the  issue  of  the  restoration 
of  the  90  percent  rigid  price  supports, 
the  committee  divided  8  to  7.  Not  only 
was  that  division  in  the  committee  as 
close  as  it  could  possibly  be,  but  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  table  were  as  evenly  divided  as  it 
wae  possible  for  them  to  be  and  still 
leave  an  8-to-7  vote  on  this  particular 
issue.  As  to  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee,  sitting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  from  myself,  they  were 
divided  4  against  the  restoration  of  rigid 
price  supports  and  3  in  favor  of  restora¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  Democratic  members  of 
that  committee,  we  were  divided  5  to  3, 
that  is,  5  for  the  restoration  of  rigid 
high  level  price  supports  and  3  against 
that  issue. 

Not  only  was  that  close  divsion  found 
in  our  committee,  but  likewise,  in  the 
conference  committee,  the  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Senate  were  divded  on  this 
issue  as  evenly  as  they  could  be,  that  is, 
3  to  2. 

I  invite  attention  to  these  facts  at  this 
time  preliminary  to  saying  that  I  was 
present  much  of  the  time  at  all  stages 
of  the  debate  in  the  field,  in  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  in  the  conference  committee,  as 
this  measure  was  heard  and  determined. 
I  wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  do  not 
believe  any  member  of  the  committee,  or 
of  the  conference  committee,  changed 
his  mind  in  the  slightest  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  issue,  and  upon  most  other  vital 
farm  issues,  throughout  nearly  a  year 
of  discussion.  Apparently  the  conviction 
of  the  Members  was  very  deep. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  accord  to  Senators,  who 
did  not  feel  as  I  do,  the  depth  of  convic¬ 
tion  and  the  soundness  of  conscience 
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which  I  hope  they  will  accord  to  me.  The 
difference  of  opinion  was  very  real.  The 
depth  of  conviction  was  very  great. 
There  was  not  a  single  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  important  field  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  the  debate,  and 
the  conference. 

I  have  made  these  statements  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  making  of  another  which  it 
seems  to  me  hardly  needs  to  be  made, 
and  that  is  that  I  think  those  members 
of  our  committe  eand  those  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  who  attributed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
smaller  degree  of  conviction  and  a  lesser 
degree  of  courage  than  they  themselves 
had  were  wrong  from  the  beginning. 
They  should  have  known  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  particularly  in  these  clos¬ 
ing  weeks,  that  the  attitude  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  exactly  as  he  has  stated  it 
in  his  veto  message.  Any  other  conclu¬ 
sion  that  that  would  leave  us  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  claiming  for  ourselves  some  ex¬ 
alted  height  of  conscientious  determina¬ 
tion  and  conviction  which  we  were  not 
willing  to  accord  as  being  present  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  From  the  very  beginning 
it  has  seemed  to  me,  we  would  necessarily 
stand  on  unsound  ground  if  we  assumed 
that  the  President,  by  reason  of  the  force 
of  pressure,  would  change  what  he  had 
long  shown  to  be  his  very  deep  convic¬ 
tion  and  would  approve  the  bill. 

The  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  nature 
of  the  support  of  the  bill  showed  up 
throughout  the  debates,  both  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  in  the  conference,  and  was 
reflected  by  the  votes  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  wish  the  record  now  to 
show  that  upon  the  final  vote  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  10  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  this  side  of  the  asile  showed  their  con¬ 
tinuing  disapproval  of  the  measure.  I 
have  searched  in  the  press  in  vain  for 
any  indication  that  more  than  four 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  failed  to  approve  the  conference 
report. 

The  records  of  the  Senate  show  very 
clearly  that  four  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  Democrats  voted  against  the 
conference  report,  namely,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney].  But 
the  records  show  with  equal  clarity  that 
4  Members  of  the  Senate  who  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  who,  I  think, 
are  as  sound  Democrats  as  any  we  have, 
paired  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their 
continuing  and  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  conference  report,  those  4  being 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Unfortunately  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
could  not  be  present  for  the  final  vote. 
One  was  recovering  from  surgery  in 
Bethesda,  and  the  other  was  absent  in 
the  coure  of  his  campaign  for  reelection. 
Those  two  Senators,  namely,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and 


my  own  distinguished  colleague,  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
saw  to  it  that  their  position  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  conference  report  was  shown 
on  the  record  of  the  Senate  where  all 
might  see  it,  not  only  that  day,  as  did 
those  who  heard  the  sound  of  the  yeas 
and  nays,  but  throughout  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

In  addition  to  those  10  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  clearly  showed  their  con¬ 
tinuing  opposition  to  this  measure,  there 
were  3  other  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who,  for  reasons 
sufficient  to  themselves — and  I  honor 
those  reasons — felt,  when  the  conference 
report  was  submitted,  good  as  it  was  in 
part,  and  bad  as  it  was  in  part,  that  they 
preferred,  in  weight,  the  good  values, 
and  therefore  voted,  for  the  conference 
report.  The  same  three  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
by  repeated  votes  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  and  the  development  of  this 
measure,  had  shown  their  opposition  to 
rigid  price  supports,  and  to  many  of  the 
other  objectionable  features  of  the  bill. 
The  three  Senators  to  whom  I  refer  are 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  junior  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Frear],  and  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisL  I 
wish  that  fact  to  show  upon  the  Record 
because,  notwithstanding  all  the  talk  of 
politics  which  has  entered  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  measure  since  the  con¬ 
ference  report  reached  the  floor — and  I 
think  there  are  abundant  evidences  to 
justify  the  charge  of  politics,  at  least 
since  that  time — I  want  it  to  be  clear 
from  the  Record  that  there  were  men 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  themselves,  felt  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  vote,  in  soundness  of  conscience 
and  in  depth  of  conviction,  in  favor  of 
the  conference  report,  although  they 
had  voted  against  certain  provisions 
which  were  contained  in  it  during  the 
debate  when  those  individual  issues  were 
presented. 

I  return  to  the  position  I  took  a  while 
ago,  and  say  again  that,  with  all  the 
depth  of  conviction  and  soundness  of 
conscience  that  were  shown  during  the 
debate,  and  with  the  unwillingness  of 
any  member  of  the  committee — divided, 
as  it  was,  8  to  7,  and  divided  as  evenly 
as  it  could  be  on  both  sides  of  the  table — 
to  change  his  position  upon  these  crit¬ 
ical  issues,  I  think  those  who  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  bill  reached  him, 
would  display  a  poor  conscience  and  a 
weaker  conviction  than  they  themselves 
had  evidenced  were  bound  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
thought  for  weeks  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  do  anything  else 
than  he  has  done  was  leaning  on  the 
weakest  kind  of  a  reed,  and  based  his 
opinion  largely  on  wishful  thinking. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  no  doubt  has 
had  occasion  to  recall  the  statement  the 
President  made  in  Brookings,  S.  Dak., 
when  he  referred  expressly  to  a  pledge 
to  maintain  90  percent  of  parity  sup¬ 


port  for  the  basic  commodities.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  never  made  such 
a  statement,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  agree 
that  any  man  who  makes  that  kind  of 
pledge  should  keep  his  promise. 

Mi-.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  I 
was  not  present  at  Brookings.  In  the 
second  place,  I  was  not  following  with 
great  interest  the  statements  made  by 
the  then  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party,  because  I  was  not  supporting  him. 
Furthermore,  I  have  heard  from  many 
sources  that  the  statement  which  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States 
made  at  that  time  differed  in  some  de¬ 
tail  from  the  statement  which  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana.  I  repeat,  I  was  not  present,  and 
what  I  say  is  based  on  hearsay,  but  my 
understanding  was  that  the  present 
President  and  the  then  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Party  said  his  party  was 
committed  to  the  temporary  90-percent 
price  support  that  was  then  provided  in 
the  law  on  the  statute  books,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  he  would 
stand  by  that  commitment  until  the 
provision  expired. 

However,  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
argue  the  point  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  because  neither  he  nor  I  was 
present  on  the  occasion  when  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made.  Fine  lawyer  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is,  he  realizes 
that  we  would  be  on  unsound  ground  to 
argue  the  matter.  Besides  that,  I  do 
not  believe  that  either  of  us  is  interested 
either  in  besmirching  the  character  of 
our  President  or  in  upholding  his  every 
statement,  because  his  statements  will 
have  to  stand  on  the  record. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
statements  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  made,  when  he  was  cam¬ 
paigning  in  Kasson,  Minn.,  and  also  in 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  showed  that  those  state¬ 
ments  left  no  doubt,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  agree,  that  the 
candidate  would  support  the  90  percent 
of  parity  program.  That  being  the  case, 
some  of  us  were  certainly  entitled  to  rely 
upon  a  statement  made  on  at  least  three 
occasions  by  the  candidate.  Perhaps 
we  should  not  believe  what  a  man  says 
while  he  is  a  candidate.  However,  cer¬ 
tainly  some  of  us  had  reason  to  hope  that 
he  would  keep  his  promise. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  neither  de¬ 
fend  nor  decry  the  position  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  present  when  he  made 
either  one  of  the  statements  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.  However,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  good  friend  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  areas  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  which  have  not  supported  rigid  price 
supports  and  have  strongly  favored  flex¬ 
ible  supports,  but  they  nevertheless 
strongly  supported  the  President.  There¬ 
fore  there  could  not  have  been  much  un¬ 
derstanding  on  their  part  that  that  was 
the  candidate’s  position. 

However,  I  go  back  to  what  I  said — 
and  I  think  it  will  hold  up,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  broken  down — that  the  men 
who  were  claiming  for  themselves  the 
right  to  stand  by  their  convictions — and 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  changed  his  posi- 
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tion  on  this  important  issue — were  stand¬ 
ing  on  unsound  ground  when  they  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  follow  any  different  course 
than  he  followed  today,  since  repeatedly, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  he  had 
stated  his  conviction  that  high  rigid 
price  supports  had  contributed  very 
greatly  to  the  building  up  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  and  to  the  disastrous  condition 
in  which  agriculture  finds  itself.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  have  not  heard  anything  even 
remotely  indicating  that  he  was  sliding 
from  that  conviction. 

I  believe  that  my  friend  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  other  Senators — and  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  them — who  felt  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  de¬ 
spite  his  conviction  and  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  would  do  other  than 
what  he  did  today,  were  standing  on 
shifting  sand.  I  say  that  because  the 
President  had  repeatedly  stated  that  he 
was  going  to  stand  up  to  his  conviction, 
in  spite  of  various  efforts  in  different 
parts  of  the  Nation,  by  men  who  wanted 
high  rigid  price  supports,  who  threat¬ 
ened  political  reprisal  if  the  President 
failed  to  support  them.  One  of  them,  as 
I  recall,  the  President  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  went  so  far  as  to  deliver 
to  the  press,  before  it  was  received  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
very  insulting  and  derogatory  telegram, 
which,  if  anything  had  been  needed  to 
sustain  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  firmness  of  his  conviction, 
would  have  served  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  first  to 
continue  my  comments  on  this  point 
and  to  yield  further  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  believes  that  some  of  us  stood 
on  unsound  ground  when  we  thought 
the  President  would  sign  the  natural 
gas  bill,  which  he  vetoed,  even  though 
he  said  it  was  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  know  too 
much  about  that,  or  as  much  as  some  of 
my  distinguished  friends  know  about  it, 
particularly  those  Senators  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  natural  gas  de¬ 
posits  in  their  States.  I  should  also  like 
very  much  to  have  it  appear  in  the 
Record  that  I  do  not  put  forth  as  much 
gas  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  I  could  not  truthfully  say 
that.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  say  on  that  issue  that  a  great 
diversion  came  up  which  created  in  some 
minds,  though  not  in  mine,  the  fear  that 
perhaps  there  was  general  corruption, 
so  to  speak,  behind  the  efforts  of  some  of 
those  who  were  ^urging  the  passage  of 
the  natural  gas  bill.  I  voted  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  its  passage. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum?  While  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  much  he  has  said,  I  believe 
he  is  making  a  very  important  speech, 
and  I  believe  more  Senators  should  hear 
it.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  to  extend  that  courtesy 
to  me.  However,  I  would  rather  proceed 
with  my  rather  brief  remarks.  Then  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  on  his  own 
time,  may  be  heard  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
for  him  after  I  have  concluded  my  re¬ 
marks,  if  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  for  what  has 
happened  up  to  now  in  this  matter.  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  the 
conference  report  was  being  passed  upon 
by  the  Senate,  that  I  thought  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  were  over¬ 
looking  a  very  real  point  in  the  whole 
issue,  and  that  was  the  position  of  the 
general  public  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  remember  placing  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  opinions  of  country  edi¬ 
tors  throughout  the  United  States,  taken 
from  the  trade  journal  which  serves  that 
group  of  very  fine  people.  I  remember 
that  that  analysis  showed,  even  in  the 
areas  where  the  sentiment  for  rigid  price 
support  was  high,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
country  editors  were  shaking  their  heads 
and  saying  that  there  is  not  any  sound¬ 
ness  in  continuing  that  provision  which 
creates  overproduction  and  oversupply 
and  the  unremitting  buildup  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses. 

I  have  said  several  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that,  so  far  as  the  press  in 
my  State,  the  agricultural  organizations 
in  my  State,  and  the  general  public  in  my 
State  are  concerned,  I  feel  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  majority  is  strongly  against  the 
restoration  of  rigid  price  supports,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their 
position  in  that  regard.  I  have  stated  in 
appearances  I  have  made  on  the  floor — 
and  I  am  afraid  I  made  too  many  ap¬ 
pearances  on  the  floor  on  this  bill — that 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of  my 
State,  which  is  the  only  organization 
with  a  general  membership  of  farmers, 
throughout  the  State,  the  citrus  industry 
organizations,  such  as  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  and  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual, 
the  vegetable  organizations  of  Florida, 
particularly  the  Florida  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Association,  and  the  State  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Association  had  repeatedly  gone 
on  record  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could 
question  or  misunderstand  how  they 
stood  on  this  important  issue.  They  do 
not  want  high  price  supports  reinstated, 
and,  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  against 
all  price  supports. 

I  have  always  held  that  reasonable 
price  supports  for  storable  basics,  not 
calculated  to  create  and  maintain  sur¬ 
pluses,  are  necessary  at  this  time  when 
we  are  moving  out  of  the  war  period. 
But,  unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  many 
good  people,  farmers,  throughout  the 
Nation,  have  learned  to  rely  so  heavily 
upon  the  weak  stick  of  high  price  sup¬ 
ports  that  they  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  plan  for  themselves  and  to  produce  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  oversupply  the 
market. 

Of  course,  no  one  in  Florida  knew  until 
today  what  the  President’s  decision  was 
going  to  be,  but  in  order  that  there  may 
be  some  showing  on  the  Record  that  the 
people  of  that  State,  which  produces  $600 
million  worth  of  agricultural  products 
each  year,  have  rather  strong  convictions 
on  this  subject,  as  represented  by  news¬ 
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papers  in  the  centers  of  agriculural  pro¬ 
duction  and  as  represented,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  in  farm  organizations 
which  I  have  mentioned.  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Record  some  editorials  which  have 
come  to  my  attention,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  the  latter  part  of  last  week  and 
reflect  the  attitude  of  Florida  people,  I 
think,  correctly. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Tampa  Daily  Times  which  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  in  toto  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ike,  Don’t  Hesitate;  Veto  the  Farm  Bill 

President  Eisenhower  should  veto  the  farm 
hill. 

All  of  the  talk  about  getting  no  farm 
legislation  this  session  unless  he  allows  the 
monstrosity  passed  yesterday  to  become  law 
is  far -down,  low-grade  politics  designed  to 
put  Mr.  Eisenhower  on  the  spot  in  this  elec¬ 
tion  year. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  be 
blocks  this  legislation  by  a  veto  and  it  is 
not  overridden  he  will  have  left  just  what 
he  wants  because  the  present  farm  law 
which  his  administration  fought  for  so  bit¬ 
terly  and  won  two  years  ago  would  continue 
in  force. 

Congressional  action  on  this  new,  defi¬ 
nitely  costly  and  destructive  farm  bill  has 
been  the  worst  kind  of  presidential  year 
politics.  There  has  been  far  more  evidence 
of  designing  the  measure  for  farm  votes  than 
for  farmers. 

The  vicious  determination  to  continue 
rigid  price  supports  if  not  vetoed  by  the 
President  will  mean  the  piling  up  of  more 
farm  surpluses  instead  of  bringing  relief.  It 
is  a  complete  contradiction  of  the  theory 
behind  the  soil  bank  idea  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  same  measure.  The  purpose 
of  the  soil  bank  obviously  is  to  help  restrict 
production,  yet  90  percent  of  parity  guar¬ 
antees  will  defeat  that  objective. 

President  Eisenhower  should  take  his  cue 
on  whether  to  veto  the  bill  from  the  results 
of  Tuesday’s  primary  voting  in  Illinois.  The 
President’s  evident  strength  downstate 
where  he  outran  Stevenson  2  to  1  shows 
no  real  revolt  among  farmers  against  the 
administration. 

The  mock  concern  of  the  Democrats  and 
some  of  the  farm  State  Republican  Senators 
and  House  members  for  the  plight  of  the 
farmers  shows  they  are  not  being  realistic 
because  the  farmers  themselves  have  been 
disproving  the  assertions  that  they  are 
against  the  administration. 

The  President  should  not  weaken  at  this 
last  minute  in  his  previous  resolve  to  fight 
rigid  prices.  He  knows  the  consequences  of 
rigid  supports.  His  failure  to  veto  would 
indicate  he  had  yielded  to  political  pressure 
and  would  mean  he  was  deserting  the  public 
interest  hoping  to  catch  a  few  more  votes. 

A  courageous  stand  will  bring  him  far 
more  respect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  two  small  paragraphs  of  the  edi¬ 
torial,  and  I  assure  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  they  are  representative  of 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  editorial. 
The  first  is  as  follows: 

Congressional  action  on  this  new,  defi¬ 
nitely  costly  and  destructive  farm  bill  has 
been  the  worst  kind  of  presidential  year 
politics.  There  has  been  far  more  evidence 
of  designing  the  measure  for  farm  votes  than 
for  farmers. 

Then  the  closing  paragraphs: 

The  President  should  not  weaken  at  this 
last  minute  in  his  previous  resolve  to  fight 
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rigid  prices.  He  knows  the  consequences 
of  rigid  supports.  His  failure  to  veto  would 
indicate  he  had  yielded  to  political  pressure 
and  would  mean  he  was  deserting  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  hoping  to  catch  a  few  more 
votes. 

A  courageous  stand  will  bring  him  far 
more  respect. 

The  next  editorial  is  from  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune,  a  morning  newspaper 
published  in  that  area  of  my  State  which 
is  the  greatest  citrus  producing  section, 
one  of  the  greatest  small-vegetable  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  and  the  greatest  cattle 
producing  section.  It  is  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Integrity  Versus  Political  Pork.” 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi¬ 
torial,  published  on  April  13,  1956,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Integrity  Versus  Political  Pork 

It  is  hard  to  figure  how  Congress  could 
pass  a  more  thoroughly  bad  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation,  or  one  loaded  with  more  pure  polit¬ 
ical  pork,  than  the  election-year  farm  bill 
it  has  just  sent  to  the  White  House. 

If  a  measure  ever  merited  a  Presidential 
veto,  this  one  is  it. 

Those  Democrats  and  the  farm  State  Re¬ 
publicans  who  approved  it  may  try  to  say 
with  a  straight  face  that  it  will  provide 
long-run  help  for  the  farmer.  Actually  it 
is  clearly  fashioned  to  use  him  as  a  political 
football. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  realized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wants  the  so-called  soil-bank  plan 
which  is  authorized  in  the  legislation.  That 
plan  is  designed  to  reduce  the  present  farm 
surplus.  But  the  congressional  majority 
coupled  it  with  a  provision  restoring  flat 
90  percent  price  supports,  the  discredited 
system  which  brought  on  more  production 
than  the  free  market  could  absorb  and  so 
accounted  for  the  present  surplus.  The  bill 
thus  is  a  self-contradiction,  an  antisurplus 
measure  that  would  inevitably  encourage  the 
production  of  more  price-depressing  surplus 
commodities. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  has  frequently  spoken  out 
sharply  against  the  rigid  parity  system.  But 
Democratic  strategists  consider  they  have 
him  backed  into  a  corner  this  time. 

If  he  lets  the  legislation  slide  through, 
they  figure  to  go  to  the  hustings  as  the  party 
that  demonstrated  its  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  farmer.  If  he  vetoes  the  bill  on 
the  ground  it  violates  the  principles  for 
which  he  stands,  they  plan  to  make  the 
farm  bill  the  main  issue  of  the  campaign. 

The  political  dilemma  confronting  the 
President  is  obvious.  We  may  be  sure  a  good 
deal  of  pressure  will  be  applied  by  members 
of  his  own  party  in  the  farm  belt  as  he  mulls 
over  the  question  the  next  few  days  at  Au¬ 
gusta.  They  will  argue  he  must  sign  the  bill 
if  threatened  GOP  congressional  candidates 
in  the  farm  areas  are  to  be  helped  and  stra¬ 
tegic  States  in  the  Midwest  are  to  be  carried 
in  order  to  win  the  Presidency  in  November. 

But  the  price  these  fellow  Republicans  and 
many  Democrats  are  asking  him  to  pay  is  far 
too  high.  For  his  signature  on  the  farm  bill 
would  mean  a  bowing  to  political  expediency. 
It  would  blemish  the  integrity  of  his  admin¬ 
istration.  It  would  throw  into  sharp  reverse 
the  long-range  plan  he  and  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Benson  have  prepared  for  reducing 
farm  surplus. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  is  a  leader  capable  of  rising  above 
political  pressure.  His  recent  veto  of  the 
natural-gas  bill  was  only  one  of  many  such 
demonstrations. 

May  he  rise  above  the  pressure  this  time 
and  accompany  a  veto  of  the  farm  bill  with 


a  frank  and  full  statement  that  the  uphold¬ 
ing  of  integrity  and  sound  economic  princi¬ 
ples  is  far  more  important  than  the  fate  of 
farm-belt  politicians.  That  course  of  action 
may  lose  the  votes  of  some  already  dis¬ 
gruntled  farmers,  but  it  will  kill  a  bad  bill 
and  win  the  respect,  confidence,  and  support 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  a  part  of  the  editorial,  as  follows: 

May  he — 

Meaning  the  President — 

May  he  rise  above  the  pressure  this  time 
and  accompany  a  veto  of  the  farm  bill  with 
a  frank  and  full  statement  that  the  uphold¬ 
ing  of  integrity  and  sound  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  is  far  more  important  than  the  fate 
of  farm-belt  politicians.  That  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  may  lose  the  votes  of  some  already  dis¬ 
gruntled  farmers,  but  it  will  kill  a  bad  bill 
and  win  the  respect,  confidence,  and  support 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  editorial  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  because  it  was 
published  in  the  Miami  Daily  News,  a 
newspaper  identified  with  former  Gov. 
James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  at  one  time  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOP  Real  Loser  Over  Farm  Bill 

The  repudiation  of  the  Eisenhower  farm 
policies,  not  only  by  the  opposition  in  Con¬ 
gress,  but  by  many  Republicans  as  well, 
would  normally  be  taken  as  a  political  set¬ 
-back  for  the  President. 

In  the  case  of  President  Eisenhower,  it 
seems  to  be  different,  however.  People  gen¬ 
erally  appear  to  place  him  above  party  poli¬ 
tics  and  the  blame  for  an  unworkable  farm 
measure,  or  none  at  all  if  the  President 
vetoes  it,  will  mostly  rest  with  Congress. 

This  is  a  political  phenomenon  which  en¬ 
rages  the  Democratic  politicians,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  realities  in  this  election.  We 
don’t  presume  to  know  what  the  President 
will  do  about  the  farm  bill,  but  whether  he 
signs  or  vetoes  it  the  congressional  candi¬ 
dates  will  be  the  ones  mostly  affected. 

If  the  President  vetoes  the  new  farm  leg¬ 
islation  on  the  ground  it  restores  rigid  high 
price  supports  for  basic  crops,  Republican 
candidates  in  the  farm  'belt  will  feel  the 
effects  of  his  action.  If  he  signs  it  on  the 
theory  it  is  better  than  a  return  to  the 
present  price  support  law  under  which  farm 
income  has  declined  a  billion  dollars  in  a 
year,  then  Democratic  candidates  will  claim 
credit  for  reversing  administration  policy. 

In  any  case,  the  Democrats  who  framed 
the  hodge-podge  measure  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  yesterday,  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans  who  voted  for  it,  have  little  reason 
for  pride.  As  passed,  the  1956  farm  bill  is 
an  undisguished  political  measure  hopefully 
designed  to  garner  votes,  with  little  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
In  the  parlance  of  the  day  it’s  strictly  for 
the  birds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  read  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  two  excerpts  which  I  think  may 
cause  some  searching  of  souls  here,  Mr. 
President,  since  they  come  from  the 
source  I  have  mentioned. 

As  passed,  the  1956  farm  bill  is  an  undis¬ 
guised  political  measure  hopefully  designed 
to  garner  votes,  with  little  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  par¬ 
lance  of  the  day,  it’s  strictly  for  the  birds. 
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Earlier  in  the  editorial  there  are  these 
words : 

"  The  blame  for  an  unworkable  farm  meas 
ure,  or  none  at  all  if  the  President  vetoes  it 
will  mostly  rest  with  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will  re¬ 
read  that  part  of  the  editorial  very  care¬ 
fully,  because  I  so  firmly  believe  it  to  be 
true,  particularly  when  we  have  a  veto 
message  which  invites  Congress  speedily 
to  consider  and  report  a  bill  setting  up 
the  soil  bank  and  perhaps  other  com¬ 
mendable  features,  so  that  it  may  be 
promptly  passed.  I  think  the.  general 
public,  if  Congress  fails  to  follow  that 
course,  will  come  indisputably  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  were  interested  in  votes 
rather  than  in  farm  support. 

I  again  quote  the  portion  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  which  I  just  read: 

The  blame  for  an  unworkable  farm  meas¬ 
ure,  or  none  at  all  if  the  President  vetoes  it, 
will  mostly  rest  with  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  editorial  is 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  April  13,  1956, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Bill  Confounds  Farm  Confusion 
The  political  analysts  are  hard  at  it  inter¬ 
preting  the  farm  bill  which  Congress  passed 
over  expressed  Executive  displeasure. 

The  President  most  likely  will  veto  the 
measure,  although  Democrats  and  Farm  Belt 
Republicans  say  that  there  is  no  way  open 
to  him — electionwise — but  to  sign  it. 

If  the  President  vetoes  the  measure  the 
session  will  probably  end  without  any  farm- 
relief  legislation. 

That  would  not  be  all  to  the  bad.  Con¬ 
gress  enacts  a  lot  of  bills  that  would  better 
serve  the  country  if  tossed  into  the  waste¬ 
basket  before  they  got  to  the  discussion 
stage. 

The  farm  bill  is  an  amorphous  creation. 
It  seethes  with  confusion. 

Actually,  it  does  nothing  to  stabilize  the 
agricultural  industry. 

Rather,  it  has  incorporated  some  provi¬ 
sions  previously  tried,  which  in  themselves 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  problems 
which  this  new  bill  purports  to  solve. 

The  President  said  before  Congress  passed 
the  measure -it  was  not  a  good  bill.  It  isn’t. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
a  few  paragraphs  from  the  editorial: 

The  farm  bill  is  an  amorphous  creation. 
It  seethes  with  confusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
look  up  the  meaning  of  the  word  “amor¬ 
phous.”  I  looked  it  up  and  was  delighted 
to  find  what  it  means. 

I  read  further  from  the  editorial: 

Actually,  it  does  nothing  to  stabilize  the 
agricultural  industry. 

Rather  it  has  incorporated  some  provisions, 
previously  tried,  which  in  themselves  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  problems  which 
this  new  bill  purports  to  solve. 

The  President  said  before  Congress  passed 
the  measure  it  was  not  a  good  bill.  It  isn’t. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  of  the  editorials 
which  I  ask  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
Record  is  from  the  Orlando  Sentinel  of 
April  11,  1956.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  short  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paragraphs 

Secretary  Benson  will  have  no  truck  with 
the  thing  called  a  farm  bill  which  the  politi¬ 
cally  minded  House  and  Senate  have  passed. 
And  we’re  glad  to  see  that  Senator  Holland 
would  not  sign  the  conference  committee 
report  either.  It  would  only  add  to  the 
farmers’  problems. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  Con¬ 
gress  has.  it  within  its  power  now  to  have 
submitted  to  it  quickly  from  committee 
and  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  create  a  soil 
bank.  Is  there  need  for  a  soil  bank?  I 
think  there  is  very  great  need  for  it.  I 
heard  a  statement  made  on  this  floor 
within  the  hour  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  planting  had  been  accomplished  in 
connection  with  all  the  basic  commod¬ 
ities.  I  think  that  statement  was 
thoughtlessly  made,  because  everyone 
knows  it  is  not  completely  correct  as  to 
the  wheat  industry.  Anyone  can  plant 
up  to  15  acres  of  wheat  anywhere  that 
wheat  can  be  produced  in  this  Nation 
and  not  be  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  allotment  program.  So  there 
will  be  an  unbridled  invitation  for  the 
planting  of  wheat,  and  there  would  have 
been  if  the  bill  had  been  passed  as  it  was. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  need  for  soil 
bank  diversion  of  wheat,  and  there  would 
be  if  the  soil  bank  provision  were  sepa¬ 
rately  considered  and  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  corn  there  is 
plenty  of  its  acreage  and  mostly  in  the 
commercial  areas  that  has  not  yet  been 
planted.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to 
make  good  use  of  the  soil  bank  in  the 
case  of  corn  if  Congress  has  the  will  to 
do  so. 

Congress  again  is  challenged.  Shall 
we  not  live  up  to  our  opportunity  to 
create  a  soil  bank? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  reading  in 
newspapers  within  the  past  few  days 
about  the  terrific  destruction  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  Wheat  Belt,  in  six  States, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Nebraska,  by  the  recent 
dust  storms.  The  amount  of  wheat 
which  has  been  blown  out  of  the  ground 
is  stupendous.  I  do  not  suppose  anyone 
knows  the  exact  amount.  It  certainly 
must  total  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres,  and,  probably,  from  what  I 
have  read,  2  or  3  million  acres.  There 
is  a  need,  right  now,  for  the  soil  bank. 

There  are  other  situations,  none,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  so  acute  as  that  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  which  likewise  call 
for  the  use  of  the  soil  bank  to  reduce 
production  and  to  give  useful  employ¬ 
ment  for  many  acres  in  such  a  way  as 
will  enable  farmers  to  get  their  land 
out  of  production  and  claim  the  benefi¬ 
cent  effects  of  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  con¬ 
clude,  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned, 
unless  someone  should  be  so  unwise  as  to 
call  up  the  Presidential  veto  and  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  override  it  in  either  House  of 
Congress.  I  think  there  is  no  advocate 
of  this  monstrous  bill  in  its  present  form 
who  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  do  that. 
If  so,  I  think  the  result  would  be  eye¬ 


opening,  because  I  believe  it  would  show 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  clearly  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  hands  of  those  who  now  re¬ 
alize,  and  who  have  realized  for  a  long 
while,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
simply  are  not  sound,  and  would  not 
stablize  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  Nation,  but  instead  would  create 
greater  surpluses  and  greater  difficulties, 
and  would  add  to  the  dependency  of  our 
people  upon  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  that  in  the  whole  field  of  agricul¬ 
tural  legislation  one  of  the  points  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
farm  areas  where  there  have  been  high 
rigid  price  supports,  first  in  the  war 
years,  then  in  the  year  that  followed, 
are  the  areas  in  which  too  many  farmers 
have  shown  continuing  inability  to  plan 
for  themselves,  continuing  unwillingness 
to  work  out  their  own  problems,  and 
continuing  failure  to  cut  their  produc¬ 
tion  to  fit  consumption  needs. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  many  other 
agricultural  industries  which  are  being 
called  upon  to  plan  for  themselves  and 
to  produce  wisely,  are  prosperous  and 
are  doing  well.  Not  only  do  they  not 
want  help,  but  they  have  seen  the  bane¬ 
ful  effects  of  the  too-great  assistance 
which  has  been  given  in  other  place,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  effects  of  the  overuse  of  high 
support  prices,  as  they  see  those  effects 
developing,  and  unfortunately  as  such 
effects  have  already  been  greatly  over¬ 
developed  in  some  parts  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONFUSION  SURROUND  IN  G  THE 

ADMINISTRATION’S  SOcCALLED 
PARTNERSHIP  POWER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  /o 
much  confusion  and  misinformation  cir¬ 
culates  around  the  present  administra¬ 
tion's  so-called  partnership  poweiv  pro¬ 
gram  that  citizens  directly  affected  are 
hard  put  to  understand  the  full  meaning* 1 
of  its  implications.  In  my  home  State 
of  Oregon,  the  efforts  on  behal/  of  part¬ 
nership  have  been  directed  toward 
needed  multiple-purpose  projects  which 
are  already  authorized  by  ^Congress  for 
construction  as  units  iry  the  Federal 
system.  / 

I  have  attempted  to  clarify  this  aspect 
of  the  drive  for  partntmship  in  a  recent 
letter  replying  to  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Eugene  Register-Guard  of  April  8, 
1956.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Reo6rd  my  reply  to  the 
editorial  which  appeared  April  8,  1956, 
and  the  text  of  toe  editorial  at  issue. 

There  being  im  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  werer  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  ay  follows: 

[From  the  Euajune  (Oreg.)  Register-Guard  of 
/  April  8,  1956] 

Senators  Buock  Eugene  Water  and  Electric 
/Board  From  Cougar 
There  /ave  been  many  people  who  have 
asked  iiyrecent  weeks  about  the  chances  of 
the  Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board  gaining 
approval  for  partnership  participation  in 
Cougar  Dam  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Mc- 
Ken/e. 

l/  is  a  good  question.  Ray  Boals,  super¬ 
intendent  for  Eugene  Water  and  Electric 
Bpard,  says  that  work  currently  being  done 


on  the  project  by  the  Army  engineers  will 
not  prevent  the  local  utility  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  project  later  on.  But  the  chances/ 
of  partnership  authorization  getting  throug/ 
this  session  of  Congress  are  indeed  slim.  iK 
bill  for  partnership  by  Representative  Harris 
Ellsworth  was  approved  in  subcommittee 
but  has  been  held  from  the  full  committee  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  James  avis. 
Democrat  of  Georgia.  Even  if  tae  bill 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House  and  missed  it 
would  never  pass  the  Senate  becausarit  would 
be  blocked  by  Oregon’s  Senators,  As  it  was 
once  before  by  Senator  Morse  aflfer  passing 
the  House.  / 

They  believe  it  will  wreck  Federal  power 
development  in  the  Northwest  /nd  cut  off  the 
region  from  cheap  hydroelectric  power  which 
they  say  is  vital  to  attract  industry. 

In  the  case  of  aluminunyand  a  few  other 
industries  this  might  be  /he  case.  But  to 
contend  that  it  would  atop  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  generally  is  p/re  poppycock.  (To 
belabor  this  point,  it  hasn’t  stopped  indus¬ 
trial  development  in  California  where  private 
steam  generation  handles  most  of  the  power 
load.)  / 

Our  Senators  wan/ all-Federal  development 
within  the  Bonne^le  system.  But  with  the 
needs  that  are  fo/eseen  in  the  next  10  to  15 
years,  it  is  not  r/alistic  to  believe  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  appropriate  all  the  funds  necessary 
to  do  the  job .  f 

Private  cap/al,  and  capital  from  municipal 
utilities  sue/  as  Eugene  Water  and  Electric 
Board,  is  needed  to  take  up  the  slack.  Vital 
flood  cont/>l  dams  are  traditionally  a  Fed¬ 
eral  cost  And  it  takes  some  doing  to  get  ap¬ 
propriations  for  these. 

So  aa&in ,  we  must  ask,  what’s  wrong  with 
the  id/a  of  partnership  development  of  some 
of  th/se  projects?  Is  it  an  unfair  use  of  a 
natwal  resource?  We  don’t  see  how.  Fall¬ 
ing/ water  is  used  to  generate  electricity  to 
m/et  the  needs  of  the  population.  If  Eugene 
Water  and  Electric  Board  developed  the 
power  facilities  at  Cougar  it  would  provide 
’power  for  this  area  that  would  not  have  to 
be  taken  from  the  Bonneville  system. 
Either  way  we  get  the  power  for  the  North¬ 
west  region.  But  with  partnership  develop¬ 
ment  we  get  it  now  or  in  the  near  future 
when  we  will  need  it.  In  fact,  it  is  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  we  wait  for  all-Federal  develop¬ 
ment  we  shall  never  meet  our  requirements, 
whether  there  is  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
administration.  In  the  past  20  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  put  about  $2  billion 
'into  the  Bonnevile  system.  Can  we  logically 
expect  about  $8  billion  in  the  next  10  to  15 
years?  That  is  the  estimated  need  to  meet 
oun.  requirements. 

Opponents  of  partnership  argue  that  pri¬ 
vate  a\d  municipal  firms  desiring  to  develop 
electricVower  would  be  taking  all  the  profit 
from  m\lti-purpose  projects.  This  is  a 
flimsy  argument.  When  the  Government 
builds  the  power  features  of  a  dam,  the  sale 
of  the  poweB.  over  50  years  pays  back  the 
cost  of  the  power  part  of  the  structure.  It 
does  not  pay  bifcck  the  cost  of  the  flood  con¬ 
trol  features.  \ 

Under  partnersnto,  at  Cougar  for  instance, 
Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board  would  pay 
the  costs  of  the  propect  allocated  to  power. 
It  would  be  construct^  under  specifications 
acceptable  to  the  Government  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  own  all  ot  the  project  except 
the  powerhouse  and  the  generators.  Eugene 
Water  and  Electric  Board  >vould  have  the 
right  to  use  the  power  for  5Bl  years  under  a 
Federal  Power  Commission  Xdicense.  The 
Government  would  pay  for  thV  costs  allo¬ 
cated  to  flood  control  and  construct  the 
project  with  Eugene  Water  anfL  Electric 
Board  and  Federal  funds.  \ 

At  Cougar  and  at  Green  PeteKwhite 
Bridge  on  the  Santiam  the  Government 
would  be  saved  the  expenditure  of  an  Esti¬ 
mated  $40  million  on  power  allocation^  a 
sum  that  could  well  be  applied  to  Libby  \r 
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a  number  of  other  Federal  projects  so  ur- 
gentl^meeded. 

If  ouVsenators  desire  to  aid  development 
of  the  rtarthwest,  they  should  get  off  their 
all-FederaXpower  high-horse  and  take  the 
lead  on  partnership  development,  particu¬ 
larly  on  somXof  the  smaller  multi-purpose 
projects.  Th^C  argument  for  all-Federal 
development  is^  political  pipe  dream  and 
they  know  it. 

United  StateX  Senate, 

Committee  on 

Interior  and  Ii^ular  Affairs, 

April  11,  1956. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EugenVRegister-Guard  : 

Your  recent  editorial  askWd  why  Senator 
Morse  and  I  are  blocking  partnership  con¬ 
struction  of  Cougar  Dam.  For  $Our  informa¬ 
tion,  Cougar  Dam  is  presently  authorized  and 
construction  is  underway  as  a  F«|eral  proj¬ 
ect.  The  law  must  be  changed  lor  it  to 
become  a  partnership  proposition.  ’Why,  I 
ask,  are  McKay,  Ellsworth,  Coon,  and  Narblad 
blocking  Federal  construction  of  Cotagar 
which  has  already  started?  Why  are  \he 
Republicans  generally  opposed  to  continuir 
the  Federal  program  that  has  been  so  suc-\ 
cessful? 

When  Cougar  Dam’s  powerplant  is  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  Bonneville  Power  System, 
the  Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board  will 
share — along  with  other  public  and  private 
utilities  of  the  region — in  the  new  power 
supply.  Contrast  this  with  what  happens 
under  a  partnership  in  which  the  Eugene 
Water  and  Electric  Board  would  own  all  the 
power.  How  would  the  power  consumers  of 
the  Springfield  Utility  Board,  Lane  County 
Electric  Co-op,  Blachly-Lane  County  Co-op, 
and  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  fare  under  a 
partnership  which  gave  all  the  power  to 
Eugene? 

The  Eugene  customers,  like  those  else¬ 
where,  should  receive  a  fair  share  of  the 
Cougar  power,  and  that’s  what  they  will  get 
when  Cougar  is  completed  as  a  Federal  proj¬ 
ect.  I  do  not  agree  with  your  belief  that 
customers  of  the  Eugene  Water  and  Electric 
Board  have  a  greater  right  to  Cougar  power 
than  those  who  reside  outside  the  city  limits. 

I  think  the  power  should  be  shared  equitably, 
and  this  can  best  be  accomplished  with 
Cougar  Dam  as  a  Federal  project. 

Your  editorial  headline:  “Senators  Block 
Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board  from 
Cougar,”  can  only  have  been  motivated  by 
political  partisanship.  Let’s  look  at  the 
record.  The  President’s  budget  for  1956 
requested  100,000  for  Cougar  Dam  planning. 
The  House,  of  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  is  a 
Member,  approved  the  100,000.  Following^, 
this  less-than-desirable  action,  Senator 
Morse  and  I  urgently  requested  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  increase  /the 
funds  so  construction  on  Cougar  couju  be 
started,  and  the  day  advanced  when  Eugene 
and  other  Bonneville  customers  could  share 
in  the  Cougar  power  supply.  The  Senate 
approved  an  increase  to  $500,000  Mid  work  on 
Cougar  has  begun.  Perhaps  it  isronly  during 
election  years  that  words  can/ae  twisted  so 
that  work  toward  startirig/a  project  can 
mean  that  it  is  being  block^l. 

With  great  political  /anfare,  President 
Eisenhower  recently  signed  the  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  $785  million  worthyof  Federal  power  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  upper  Colorado  Basin.  The  same 
Oregon  Republicans^  who  plead  so  fervently 
for  partnership  i/  our  region,  were  quite 
enthusiastic  about  Federal  projects  in  the 
upper  Colorado/  Why  are  they  blocking  Fed¬ 
eral  projects  in  Oregon?  Is  the  answer  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  no  private  utilities 
would  ha  ye  the  poor  Colorado  power  sites, 
whereas  ime  fine  hydroelectric  sites  in  Oreg¬ 
on’s  Columbia  Basin  are  desired  by  so-called 
local  interests? 

Federal-power  program  has  brought 
tha^Northwest  the  cheapest  electricity  in  the 
lited  States,  as  well  as  irrigation,  naviga¬ 


tion,  and  flood-control  benefits.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  every  partnership  proposal 
represents  a  retreat  from  these  comprehen¬ 
sive  values.  Why  do  our  Republican  Con¬ 
gressmen  lament  that  they  cannot  secure 
more  funds  for  Federal  development  in  the 
Northwest,  when  they  themselves  have  helped 
push  through  $785  million  worth  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  upper  Colorado? 

It  is  true  that  Senator  Morse  and  I  voted 
for  the  upper  Colorado  program,  but  we  also 
are  fighting  hard  for  Federal  projects  in  our 
own  region.  We  would  never  be  so  hypo¬ 
critical  as  to  favor  $785  million  worth  of 
upper  Colorado  Federal  construction,  while 
lamenting  lugubriously  that  Congress  would 
refuse  further  Federal  funds  in  our  own 
area.  That,  however,  is  the  record  of  the 
Oregon  Republicans — a  record  which  some 
Oregon  daily  newspapers,  ironically,  find 
quite  commendable. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Nedbefger, 

United  States  Senator. 


CONSTRUCTION  BY  IDAHO  POWER 

CO.  OF  DAM  IN  HELLS  CANYON 
STRETCH  OF  SNAKE  RIVER 

[r.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President* 
onlV  a  few  months  ago  the  supporters 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  seeking  to  bleifck 
constnmtion  of  a  high  Federal  dain  in 
Hells  Cfcmyon,  claimed  that  the  /water 
rights  of\irrigators  which  were/ estab¬ 
lished  by  Htete  law  would  be  irppaired  if 
a  Federal  project  spanned  the  canyons 
of  the  Snake. \These  spokesmen  for  the 
company  represented  the  /Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  somfe  kind  Mi  a  predator, 
crouched  to  override  tjrfe  water  laws  of 
the  upstream  States 

How  quickly  the  ^J^qpard  can  change 
its  spots. 

The  Idaho  Pother  Co\has  proceeded 
with  The  construction  of\  dam  in  the 
Hells  Canyon  stretch  of  therCnake  River 
in  defiance  01  the  laws  of  tne  State  of 
Oregon.  It/now  contends  that  its  license 
received  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
missionyplaces  it  above  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State,  that  permission  of  the  Sfiate 
of  Oregon  is  not  necessary  when  %he 
company  appropriates  a  water  resouns 
op  the  State  after  receiving  a  Federal  li- 
fense. 

What  has  happened  to  those  stanch 
defenders  of  States  rights  who,  before 
the  Federal  licenses  were  granted  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  for  the  dams  in  Hells 
Canyon,  pictured  the  high  Federal  dam 
as  a  form  of  piracy  threatening  the 
farmers’  water  rights?  Their  silence  is 
proof  of  the  falseness  of  their  claims. 

The  legislation  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Federal  dam  at  Hells  Can¬ 
yon  specifically  subordinated  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  power  facilities  to  the  water 
rights  of  upstream  irrigators.  The  laws 
of  the  States  were  to  govern  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

The  contrast  between  the  respect  for 
State  law  which  would  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  Federal  construction  of 
a  dam  in  Hells  Canyon  and  the  defiance 
of  State  law  which  has  resulted  from 
licensing  of  Idaho  Power  Co.  projects  is 
pointedly  discussed  in  an  editorial  from 
an  outstanding  Oregon  newspaper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Is  This  Case  Different?’’  published 


in  the  East  Oregonian,  of  Pendleto^ 
Oreg.,  of  April  6,  1956.  /' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edibfrial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  r/cord 
as  follows:  jT  ’ 

[From  the  East  Oregonian  of  Apr#!  6,  1956] 
Is  This  Case  Differen/? 

When  Douglas  McKay  was/ governor  of 
Oregon  he  said  to  a  lunctWon  meeting  in 
Walla  Walla,  "You  know,  I/find  that  I  have 
to  remind  Len  Jordan  tha/ the  State  of  Ore¬ 
gon  has  quite  an  intere^/  too,* in  the  Snake 
River.”  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Interagency  yCommittee  at  which 
Idaho’s  Governor  .Jordan  was  present.  Mr. 
McKay  was  speakkhg,  of  course,  of  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan’s  oft  repeated  statement  that  the  State 
of  Idaho  mus/ protect  its  rights  to  Snake 
River  water  W  opposing  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 
Mr.  Jordaiy'did  not  concede  that  Oregon 
might  ha/yfe  some  interest  in  Snake  River 
waters  tjrfat  flowed  between  the  borders  of 
Idaho  and  Oregon. 

In  decent  days  the  attorney  general  of 
the yCtate  of  Oregon  has  decided  that  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  should  have  asked  permis- 
/>n  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  construct 
Irownlee  Dam  on  the  Snake  River.  He  has 
started  proceedings  to  force  the  company 
to  seek  that  permission.  Idaho  Power  Co. 
has  said  that  the  only  permission  it  con¬ 
siders  necessary  is  that  granted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission.  The  company  so 
thoroughly  believes  it  that  it  undertook 
construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Snake 
without  asking  permission  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

When  Idaho’s  Governor  Jordan  was  doing 
everything  possible  to  prevent  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam  he  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  warned  that  the  high  dam  would  en¬ 
croach  upon  State  rights.  Now  that  Idaho 
Power  Co.  flaunts  the  rights  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  those  same  people  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  are  strangely  silent. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon  some  of  the 
stoutest  defenders  of  State  rights  see  in 
the  attorney  general’s  action  a  political 
motivation.  The  same  citizens  see  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light  the  move  of  Portland  General 
Electric  Co.  to  build  a  dam  on  the  Deschutes 
River  that  has  been  opposed  by  the  State 
hydroelectric  commission. 

Apparently,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  whose  ox 
is  being  gored7 

Our  hope  is  that  we  never  shall  see  the 
day  that  Oregon’s  attorney  general  will  not 
guard  the  rights  of  the  State  in  the  use  of 
my  and  all  waters  in  which  the  State  has  an 
iterest. 

ie  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune 
hadWime  interesting  comments  on  the  State 
of  Oregon  versus  Idaho  Power  Co.  case: 

“Th«.  supporters  of  the  3  dams  the  Idaho 
Power  Cte.  hopes  to  build  as  a  substitute  for 
a  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  have  devoted 
several  minion  words  in  recent  years  to  the 
threat  of  Federal  encroachment  upon  State 
rights.  The  flheme  had  infinite  variations. 
Every  effort  toNeassure  the  public,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  southern. Idaho,  that  a  Federal  high 
dam  would  operateCn  compliance  with  State 
law  was  drowned  is^the  flood  o^  ‘man  your 
floodgates’  oratory.  Nrhe  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  pictured  a\*  the  fearsome  ogre 
which  would  crush  allvState  rights  in  its 
sweep  toward  dominationVf  the  region.  The 
Idaho  Power  Co.,  by  contrast,  was  pictured 
as  a  local  interest  under  Bull  supervision 
and  control  by  State  agencies'and  dedicated 
unswervingly  to  preservation  o instate  rights. 

“The  question  arises,  of  coursers  to  why 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  currently  is  pacing  such 
devoted  attention  to  the  wierdly  seasoned 
decision  of  a  Federal  agency,  the  FPcNnd  so 
little  attention  to  the  protests  of  the  OSegon 
attorney  general.  The  answer,  of  cours^is 
that  the  FPC  opinion  is  favorable  to  Ida 
Power’s  objectives,  and  the  Oregon  attorney 
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general’s  protests  are  unfavorable  to  those 
objectives. 

“T\e  rest  is  campaign  oratory,  as  most  of 
It  ha\  been  throughout  the  Hells  Canyon 
battleA  The  crusade  for  State’s  rights’  does 
not  happen  to  have  much  bearing  at  the 
moment Vpon  Idaho  Power’s  plans.  There¬ 
fore,  it  can  be  ignored  for  the  time  being 
while  construction  of  Brownlee  goes  ahead 
at  full  speec 

“There  is  Vothing  particularly  alarming 
about  this  situation.  Idaho  Power’s  ap¬ 
proach  seems  A  be  realistic  and  logical.  Its 
objectives  have  been  clear  enough  to  anyone 
who  cared  to  sfte  them.  It  is  proceeding 
toward  those  objectives  according  to  plan. 

“The  disturbing \hing  has  always  been  the 
uncritical  acceptance  by  thousands  of  people 
of  the  image  of  Idalfo  Power  as  the  stalwart 
champion  of  State’s  rights  and  protector  of 
the  people  from  their 'pwn  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  slight  disagreement  between  the  Ore¬ 
gon  attorney  general  and  Idaho  Power  would 
be  mainly  useful  if  it  persuaded  some  of 
these  people  to  make  a  belated  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  campaign  oratory.” 


DUPLICITY  OP  ADMINISTRATION’S 
ACTIVITIES  IN  FIELD  oV  WATER 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
duplicity  of  the  present  administration's 
activities  in  the  field  of  water-resource 
development  is  reflected  in  many  Acent 
developments.  The  claims  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  spokesman  that  there  is  Sot 
sufficient  money  in  the  Treasury  fbr 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  is  contradicted  b; 
approval  of  the  $750  million  Upper  Colo¬ 
rado  storage  project.  The  administra¬ 
tion  contends  that  the  magnificent  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  basin  dam  sites  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  only  by  private  power  company 
partners,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  its 
full  backing  to  wholly  Federal  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  Colorado.  What  is  the  reason 
for  this  Jekyll-and-Hyde  philosophy  in 
a  field  of  vital  concern  to  our  national 
welfare?  Are  powerful  pressures  at  work 
which  require  one  pattern  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  river  system,  and  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  approach  to  another? 

The  method  by  which  word  and  action 
often  differ  in  the  present  administra^ 
tion’s  power  policy  is  discussed  in  a 
cent  column  by  the  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalist,  Thomas  L.  Stokes.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  the  article  written  by  MiVstokes, 
which  was  published  in  the  Wjlshington 
Evening  Star  of  April  12,  19! 

There  being  no  objection/  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  jn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Word  and  Action  Sometimes  Differ — Eisen¬ 
hower  O.  K.  of  Colorado  River  Bill 
Viewed  as  Running  Counter  to  Policy 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

It’s  easy  to  underj/and  how  our  people  can 
be  fooled  about  Wnat  goes  on  here.  Often 
there’s  a  difference  in  what  is  said  about 
policy  and  what  is  actually  done. 

An  example/is  what  President  Eisenhower 
said  at  Augnsta,  Ga.,  when  he  signed  into 
law  the  bilf  recently  passed  by  Congress  for 
the  manynoth  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  Jro  be  developed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Tins,”  he  said,  “represents  something  I 
belUsve  in.”  It  follows  his  idea,  he  explained, 
of/treating  river  valleys  as  a  whole  thing — 
goes  from  top  to  bottom — it  recognizes 
that  one  thing  is  certainly  true — water  is 


getting  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  re¬ 
sources.” 

Such  an  aim  first  was  expressed  half  a 
centry  ago  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
He  told  Congress  in  his  first  message  of  the 
need  for  great  storage  works  to  equalize  the 
flow  of  streams  which,  he  said,  were  too  big 
to  be  undertaken  by  private  interests,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Colorado  River  project. 
In  a  later  message  to  Congress,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  advocated  integrated  public  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  river  systems  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  reclamation,  and  production 
of  electric  power. 

It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  his 
vision  began  to  come  true  in  great  public 
projects — Boulder  Canyon  Dam  in  Nevada 
during  the  Hoover  administration,  later  re¬ 
named  Hoover  Dam,  and,  in  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  administrations,  a  whole  bevy 
of  giant  projects — TV  A  in  the  South,  Bonne¬ 
ville  in  Oregon,  Grand  Coulee  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Shasta  in  California,  Hungry  Horse  in 
Montana,  and  so  on. 

But,  if  President  Eisenhower  believes  in 
treating  river  valleys  as  a  whole  thing,  tu‘ 
either  has  not  told  the  responsible  officials 
in  his  administration  or  they  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  his  instructions.  For,  until  the  Uipper 
Colorado,  in  which  special  factors  (yre  in¬ 
volved,  the  administration’s  policy  lyra  been 
contrary  to  treating  river  valleys  whole 
thing.  That’s  why  conservationists  have  so 
bitterly  attacked  the  administration  policy. 

In  letter  or  spirit  the  principle  now  es¬ 
poused  by  the  President  has  Men  violated  in 
numerous  instances.  Perh/ps  the  most 
graphic  illustration  is  in  the  case  of  another 
great  river  system  like  th^Jolorado— the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  which  spans  myr  Pacific  Northwest. 
Both  Bonneville  and  Gj^md  Coulee  Dams  are 
on  it.  When  built  in/he  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  administration y/hey  were  envisaged  as 
t  part  of  a  series  to  develop  the  Columbia  sys¬ 
tem  from  top  to  .not  tom.  A  grand  plan  for 
mified  and  migrated  development  of  the 
Columbia  Basiyf  was  completed  by  the  Army 
Engineer  Cords  in  1950  after  Bonneville  and 
GraW  Coul ffe  were  built. 

But  thy  Eisenhower  administration  has 
scrapped  /his  in  the  so-called  “partnership” 
of  FedMfll  Government  with  private  utilities 
procla/ned  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
1952 vcamnaign  speech  at  Seattle  and  faith¬ 
fully  executed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
iglas  MIsKay. 

rThis  violation  of  "treating  river  valleys 
yas  a  whole  Ything  began  at  Hells  Canyon 
on  the  Snaka.  River,  a  Columbia  tributary, 
along  the  Oregon -Idaho  border.  The  Army 
engineers  had  Recommended  a  high  dam 
there  to  be  builvRy  the  Federal  Government 
to  utilize  the  fulKpotential  of  the  river  and 
fit  Hells  Canyon  Riost  effectively  into  the 
Columbia  River  plan.  But  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Kay  stopped  this.  Ale  withdrew  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  license  feu  Federal  development 
submitted  by  the  Interior  Department  in 
the  Truman  administration  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  carry  out  the  Army 
engineer  plan.  That  opened  the  way  for  a 
private  power  company,  Idaho  Power,  to  put 
in  its  bid  to  build,  instead,  three  small  dams, 
which  subsequently  was  granted  by  the  FPC. 
This  would  mean  piecemeal  development 
that  would  throw  the  whole  Rmy  engineer 
plan  askew. 

Though  this  was  represented  “partner 
ship”  with  a  local  power  company  what  came 
to  be  a  joke  around  here.  For  IdMio  Power 
stock  is  owned  mostly  in  the  East,  and  stock¬ 
holders  were,  in  fact,  holding  theiAannual 
meeting  at  Augusta,  Maine,  the  day  tlmt  Sec¬ 
retary  McKay  opened  the  way  for  th\m  to 
cut  in  on  Hells  Canyon  by  withdrawini 
application  for  a  license  to  carry  out  Rhe 
Army  engineer  plan.  In  turn,  this  diseas¬ 
ing  of  the  Army  engineer  plan  at  Hells 
yon  led  to  other  private  utility  companie! 
coming  forward  with  plans  for  small  “part 
nership”  dams  at  other  points  in  the  Co¬ 


lumbia  system.  That,  if  carr>fd  through, 
would  prevent  the  building  or  larger  dams 
called  for  by  the  Army  engineers.  It  can 
only  be  stopped  through  a/suit  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  courts  brought  by  the  Hells  Canyon 
Association  to  invalidate/the  license  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  or  by Congress  acting  on 
bills  which  have  been^bottled  up. 

Thus  far  the  utilities  have  been  successful 
in  fighting  the  public  development  of  the 
Columbia  as  projected  by  the  Army  engineers 
and  are  making yf  mockery  out  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  theory  or  “treating  river  valleys  as  a 
whole  thing/jf  In  the  case  of  the  upper 
Colorado,  the  utilities  were  not  interested, 
as  this  is  riot  to  be  utilized  for  power  on 
the  same^cope  and  does  not  offer  the  rich 
profits  off  the  Columbia  and  so  they  were 
conteryc  to  let  the  Government  develop 


THE  VETO  OF  THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  reasons  so  well  outlined  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  message,  a  veto  was  the  only 
course  open  to  him  on  the  farm  bill.  En¬ 
actment  of  the  bill  would  have  resulted 
in  further  piling  up  of  surpluses,  re¬ 
stricting  markets,  and  bringing  about 
more  restrictive  controls. 

In  1957  the  cotton  industry  will  be 
faced  with  further  acreage  reductions 
to  the  overall  tune  of  8.9  percent,  as 
the  reductions  would  affect  each  State, 
according  to  a  table  which  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


States 

1956 

allot¬ 

ment 

1957 

allot¬ 

ment 

Acreage 

reduc¬ 

tion 

for 

1957 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age 
reduc¬ 
tion 
from 
1956  to 
1957 

Alabama _ _ 

1, 025, 141 

905, 503 

119, 638 

11.7 

Arizona. . . 

343, 640 

328,  995 

14,  645 

4.3 

Arkansas _ 

1,424,511 

1,  271,  412 
737,  294 

153,  099 

10.7 

California _ 

782,  405 

44,  111 

5.8 

Florida _ 

36,  974 

34,  111 

2, 863 

7.7 

Georgia _ 

903,  221 

805,  369 

97,  852 

10.8 

3, 110 

3, 110 

0 

29 

29 

0 

Kentucky _ 

7,  799 

6,841 

958 

12.3 

Louisiana _ 

610,  891 

543,  435 

67,  456 

11.0 

Maryland  _ 

25 

25 

0 

Mississippi _ 

1,  646,  562 

1,  458,  671 

187, 891 
36, 863 

11.4 

Missouri _ 

378,  055 

341, 192 

9.8 

2,324 
179,  378 

2,  324 

0 

New  Mexico _ 

167,  373 

12,  005 

6.7 

North  Carolina. 

483,  932 

428, 152 

55,  780 

11.5 

Oklahoma _ 

845,  616 

755,  397 

90,  219 

10.7 

South  Carolina. 

726, 193 

649,  484 

76,  709 

10.6 

Tennessee _ 

563, 491 

510, 836 

52,  605 

9.3 

Texas.. _ 

7,  410, 893 

6,  877, 025 

533,  868 

7.2 

Virginia _ 

17, 114 

14,  956 

2, 158 

12.6 

Total . 

17,  391,  304 

15,  841,  584 

1,  549,  720 

8.9 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
for  cotton,  the  most  depressing  problem 
facing  cotton  farmers  and  the  cotton 
industry  was  the  need  for  regaining  and 
maintaining  our  traditional  and  historic 
export  markets. 

This  could  be  done  only  by  meeting  the 
price  competition  of  foreign-produced 
cotton  and  foreign  synthetics  in  the  for¬ 
eign  markets.  Cotton  producer  organ¬ 
izations  from  one  end  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
to  the  other  clearly  recognized  that  fact 
last  fall,  and  agreed  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  exercise  the  au¬ 
thority  vested  in  him  by  Congress  to 
make  United  States  cotton  competitive. 
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pricewise,  in  the  export  market,  the  cot¬ 
ton  producers  would  make  their  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  solution  of  the  overall 
problem  by  accepting  a  moderately  lower 
support  price,  thereby  improving  cot¬ 
ton’s  competitive  position  with  synthetics 
in  the  domestic  market. 

The  cotton  growers’  organizations 
agreed  to  accept  price  reductions  of 
from  3  to  3^2  cents  a  pound  in  order 
to  make  cotton  competitive  with  rayon. 
Under  the  82  y2  percent  of  parity,  which 
was  announced  today  in  the  President’s 
veto  message,  cotton  prices  will  be  re¬ 
duced  only  about  2  y2  cents  a  pound. 
That  is  a  rough  estimate,  which  is  very 
close  to  being  correct. 

So  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  the  main 
thing  wrong  with  H.  R.  12  was  that  it 
would  have  provided  a  return  to  a  rigid 
system  of  price  supports,  thereby  hold¬ 
ing  a  price  umbrella  over  domestic  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber  production,  which  would 
have  made  impossible  an  improvement 
in  the  position  of  cotton  in  competition 
with  rayon  in  the  domestic  market,  and 
would  have  seriously  impaired  our 
chances  for  obtaining  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
port  program  for  cotton  which  would 
have  been  really  adequate  in  effectively 
meeting  foreign  price  competition  from 
foreign-produced  cotton  and  synthetics. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  which  dealt 
with  the  very  heart  of  cotton’s  most 
serious  problem,  that  I  felt  compelled 
to  vote  against  the  conference  report. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  not 
a  number  of  provisions  in  H.  R.  12  which 
were  constructive  and  urgently  needed, 
so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  necessary  is  to 
establish  a  minimum  acreage  allotment 
for  cotton  for  the  years  1957  and  1958. 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  an  additional 
reduction  in  the  acreage  allotment  for 
1957  of  8.9  percent,  as  I  have  said,  and  a 
further  acreage  reduction  in  1958  of, 
roughly,  6  percent.  Mississippi  would 
take  an  acreage  reduction  of,  roughly,  8 
percent.  Acreage  reductions  are  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  industry,  tend  to  pull  down 
farm  income,  and,  if  continued,  there 
will  be  no  way  whereby  a  cotton  farm 
can  be  operated  at  a  profit. 

Furthermore,  in  the  South  there  are 
millions  of  small  farmers  who  plant  4 
acres  of  cotton  or  less.  They  must  be 
provided  for  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Third,  H.  R.  12  contained  a  provision 
which  would  clear  up  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  President  had  the  author¬ 
ity  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  textile 
imports  by  negotiation  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  countries  from  which  such  imports 
emanate. 

Fourth,  the  bill  contained  a  provision 
to  rectify  a  very  serious  injustice  which 
is  being  worked  upon  the  producers  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton. 

Fifth,  the  bill  contained  provisions  for 
the  soil  bank,  which  would  have  made 
possible  further  voluntary  reductions  in 
production,  without  the  loss  of  net  in¬ 
come  to  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  feel  that  the 
most  constructive  course  we  could  now 
pursue  would  be  to  delete  from  H.  R.  12 
the  specific  provisions  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  objected  so  seriously,  and  re¬ 


turn  to  him  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
without  further  delay. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  the 
Congress  to  follow  this  course,  and  place 
upon  the  President’s  desk  a  farm  bill 
which  he  could  sign  before  the  end  of 
this  week. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  is  necessary  to  bring  this  about. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY — ■ 

DOCUMENTS  FURNISHED  BY  SEN¬ 
ATOR  McCarthy 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  give  the  Senate  some  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  few  days  ago  when  the  Senate  was 
considering  the  CIA  joint  resolution  I 
stated  that  if  the  resolution  were  passed 
I  would  turn  over  to  the  proposed  new 
joint  committee  some  50  or  more  docu- 
unts  having  to  do  with  everything  from 
incompetence  to  communism  in  the  CIA. 
Th^esolution  failed,  and  the  joint  com- 
mittek  was  not  established. 

TheVuestion  arose  as  to  whether  the 
information  should  go  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  headed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  to  the 
Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  headea.  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  or  to  the  In¬ 
ternal  Security  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  felt  that 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  had 
the  most  complete  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject,  so  I  have  turned Vyer  the  docu¬ 
ments,  as  of  today,  to  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr,/ 
Eastland],  not  because  I  preferred  ths 
subcommittee  to  the  other  committee  b/t 
because  I  thought  that  it  had  unqu/s- 
tional  jurisdiction  on  the  subject.' 

I  know  they  will  have  difficulty  gefcdng 
the  witnesses  from  the  CIA.  They  refund 
to  appear  before  our  committee.  /  Hov 
ever,  I  hope  that  we  will  test/on  the' 
Senate  floor  the  right  of  the  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Subcommittee  to  get  themecessary 
information.  For  that  reason  I  have 
turned  over  all  the  pertinent  material 
to  the  Eastland  committee/ 


PARTICIPATION  BY  /THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  FC/OD  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  ORGANIZATION  AND  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGAN¬ 
IZATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resoli/tion  (S.  J.  Res.  97)  to 
amend  certain  l/ws  providing  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ganization  and  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization  smd  authorizing  appropria¬ 
tions  therefor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  t/e  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
NAMARym  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  rojfi. 

legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  /oil. 

[r.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
asR  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
&  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Me/ 
Namara  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state/t. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  t)fe  pend¬ 
ing  business?  / 

,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
97.  The  pending  question  £  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  heretofore  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  f 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  /thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  thi /  joint  resolution 
authorizes  an  increa/e  in  the  ceiling  on 
the  authorized  Um/ed  States  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Food  arid  Agriculture  Organ¬ 
ization  from  $2  rr/llion  a  year  to  $3  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  It/also  authorizes  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  ceiling  on  the  authorized 
contribution  t a  the  International  Labor 
Organization  from  $1,750,000  a  year  to  $3 
million  a  ye/r. 

The  joint  resolution  was  reported 
unanimou/y  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Rel/ions  on  July  27  of  last  year. 
It  was  considered  briefly  in  the  Senate 
July  30/ but  no  action  was  taken  in  the 
adjoui/ment  rush. 

;n  Congress  reconvened  in  Jan¬ 
uary?  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tioris  again  considered  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  developments  in  the  intervening 
fonths.  After  discussion  with  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  Francis  O.  Wil- 
'cox  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  J. 
Ernest  Wilkins,  and  after  further  con¬ 
sideration,  the  committee  saw  no  reason 
to  change  the  position  which  it  had 
taken  last  July — namely,  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  is  a  meritorious  one  and  should 
be  passed. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  passage  of  the 
resolution  is  daily  becoming  more  ur¬ 
gent,  particularly  so  far  as  the  ILO  is 
ioncerned.  Let  me  review  the  situation 
■iefly  for  the  Senate. 

,t  a  meeting  in  March  of  this  year, 
the\.  ILO  governing  body  adopted  a 
budget  for  the  calandar  year  1957 
amounting  to  a  net  of  $7.6  million.  The 
vote,  byVhe  way,  was  28  to  10,  with  the 
United  Scutes  voting  “No.”  This  budget 
will  be  presented  to  the  ILO  Confer¬ 
ence  in  JunXfor  final  approval;  but  in 
view  of  the  aftnost  three  to  one  vote  in 
the  governing  bkdy,  there  is  little  reason 
to  anticipate  contrary  action  by  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

On  the  basis  of  25  l^ercent,  which  is  the 
current  rate  of  assessnmnt  of  the  United 
States  in  the  ILO  thisSJmdget  will  call 
for  a  United  States  contribution  of  $1.9 
million.  The  net  contribution  can  be 
reduced  to  $1.8  million  byVtaking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  expected  creak  accruing 
from  earlier  years ;  but,  even  sk  our  as¬ 
sessment  will  be  $50,000  above  tne  exist¬ 
ing  statutoi-y  ceiling. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  E&ates 
will  be  confronted  with  an  assessment 
which  it  cannot  pay  unless  Congrea 
raises  the  ceiling.  Although  this  budget 
is  for  1957,  and  we  would  not  actually  be 
in  default  until  that  time,  our  influence 
at  the  June  conference  would  obviously 
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be  at  aVw  ebb  if  we  went  there  with  the 
whole  world  knowing  that  we  would  be 
unable  to  Yneet  our  obligations.  An  or¬ 
ganization  dees  not  pay  much  attention 
to  the  thoughts  of  a  member  who  is 
avowedly  abouVto  refuse  to  pay  his  dues. 

As  a  matter  onJact,  Mr.  President,  our 
delinquency  mignt  turn  out  to  be  even 
greater  than  the  fi^ire  of  $50,000  which 
I  mentioned.  ThaDfigure  was  based  on 
a  calculation  of  our\ssessment  at  the 
rate  of  25  percent.  TWqt  rate  has  been 
in  effect  since  1951,  and\there  has  been 
growing  pressure  withiiivthe  ILO  to 
revise  all  assessments  to  bring  them  more 
into  line  with  the  United  Nasons  scale, 
under  which  the  United  States\pays  33.3 
percent.  I  do  not  think  that\he  ILO 
would  undertake  such  a  drastic  revision 
in  one  step,  but  I  do  think  we  lidye  to 
anticipate  some  increase  in  the  jjjer 
centage  of  our  assessment. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as 
whether  we  should  continue  to  partici 
pate  at  all  in  the  ILO;  or,  if  we  do  con 
tinue  to  participate,  whether  we  should 
increase  our  contributions.  To  state  the 
question  another  way,  we  have  three  pos¬ 
sible  courses  of  action: 

First.  We  can  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  ILO.  For  reasons  which  I  shall  elab¬ 
orate  on  a  little  later,  this  would  not  be 
a  wise  course  for  us  to  take,  but  it  would 
at  least  have  the  merits  of  being  forth¬ 
right  and  unequivocal. 

Second.  We  can  defeat  this  bill  and 
continue  in  the  ILO  under  our  present 
legislation.  This,  I  think,  is  probably  the 
worst  thing  we  could  do.  We  would  be 
half  in,  half  out,  delinquent  in  our  as¬ 
sessments,  utterly  without  influence,  and 
in  general  offering  an  altogether  sorry 
spectacle  for  a  Nation  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  a  position  of  world  lead¬ 
ership. 

Third.  We  can  pass  this  measure  and 
continue  to  participate  in  the  ILO  on  a 
vigorous,  wholehearted,  full-membership 
basis.  This  ,seems  to  me  to  be  clearly 
the  wisest  course  for  us  to  take.  If  we 
are  going  to  belong  to  an  organization 
as  important  as  the  ILO,  we  ought  to 
belong  to  it  all  the  way — we  ought  to  / 
work  in  it  and  try  to  get  our  ideas  adopted 
by  it.  We  ought  to  take  a  seat  up/m 
front,  and  not  one  by  the  door,  Wjere 
we  can  walk  out  every  time  something 
does  not  go  to  suit  us  or  where  th^  other 
members  can  throw  us  out  for/nonpay¬ 
ment  of  dues. 

The  ILO  is  unique  amarfg  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  in  tha^its  delegates 
represent  private  groups, /as  well  as  gov¬ 
ernments.  Each  member  of  the  ILO  has 
two  government  delegates,  plus  one  dele¬ 
gate  representing  employers,  and  one 
representing  works's.  The  organization 
was  established  yA  1919  to  promote  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  nations  in  im¬ 
proving  working  and  living  conditions. 
The  United  /States  has  been  a  member 
since  1934 

The  p/incipal  impetus  for  United 
States  Withdrawal  from  the  ILO  at  this 
time  ctJmes  from  Mr.  William  McGrath, 
who /was  the  American  employer  dele¬ 
gate  in  1954  and  1955.  In  his  public 
statements,  Mr.  McGrath  has  voiced  nu- 
lerous  complaints  about  the  ILO;  but 
rso  far  as  I  can  determine,  all  of  them 
come  under  three  main  headings; 


First,  a  great  many  foolish  proposals 
are  advanced  in  the  ILO.  While  Mr. 
McGrath  evidently  differs  with  a  good 
many  persons,  even  in  his  own  country, 
as  to  what  is  foolish  and  what  is  not, 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  there  are 
some  foolish  proposals  advanced  in  the 
ILO.  Well,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
foolish  proposals  advanced  in  every  or¬ 
ganization — even  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  but  I  never  heard  of  an 
individual’s  refusing  to  serve  in  Congress 
because  of  that  fact.  The  truth  is  that 
most  of  the  foolish  proposals  in  the  ILO 
meet  the  same  fate  as  those  in  Con¬ 
gress;  They  are  buried,  and  never  are 
adopted. 

The  few  which  may  be  adopted  can 
be  farmful  to  the  United  States  only 
to  the  extent  that  we  ourselves  are  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  put  them  into  effect.  This 
fact  destroys  the  validity  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Grath’s  second  major  complaint,  which 
is  that  the  ILO  is  an  international  law- 
aking  body  bent  upon  legislating  SO' 
ctalism  into  existence  throughout  tl 
world.  This  can  only  be  described 
plaih  nonsense.  The  ILO  has  no  po&er 
whatsoever  over  any  sovereign  co/mtry 
on  theVace  of  the  world.  The  1WD  can 
only  a6^  through  recommendations, 
which  do\not  have  to  be  ferttowed,  or 
through  conventions,  which  afo  not  have 
to  be  ratified*  and  which,  of  course,  are 
not  binding  unless  they  a/e  ratified. 

Finally,  Mr.  McGrath/complains  that 
the  employer  anckworker  delegates  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and'' other  Communist 
countries  are,  in  fag^,  merely  additional 
government  delegaxes\and  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  free  emploj4rs  akd  free  workers. 
This  is  a  valid  rioint,  andU  disagree  with 
Mr.  McGratlyonly  as  to  i>he  conclusion 
to  be  drawrr/rom  it.  He  thfnks  we  ought 
to  get  out  m  the  ILO.  I  think  we  ought 
to  stay  it,  and  fight  harderyhan  ever 
to  show  up  this  Communist  fiction  for 
what  lx  is. 

Inmdentally,  Mr.  President,  I  m^v  say 
than,  at  the  present  time  there  is  wibhin 
tjrfe  International  Labor  Ogranizatiorka 
ubcommittee  looking  into  the  matter  ol 
so-called  employer  representation  on  the' 
part  of  the  Communist  states  which  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  members  of  the  Organization. 

I  am  not  alone  in  believing  that  we 
should  remain  in  the  ILO.  The  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  thinks  so. 
It  recently  said : 

We  regard  the  ILO  as  a  vital  forum  through 
which  to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  the  world.  We  takp  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  officially  reiterate  our  full  and 
unqualified  support  of  the  ILO  and  of  United 
States  membership  and  active  participation 
therein. 

We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97. 


The  Catholic  Church  thinks  so.  I 
quote  from  an  editorial  of  March  16, 
1956,  issue  of  the  New  World,  official 
Catholic  paper  of  the  archdiocese  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  diocese  of  Joliet: 

The  Holy  See  has  been  one  of  the  ILO’s 
strongest  supporters  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Organization.  In  November  1954, 
the  Holy  Father  enthusiastically  welcomed 
the  members  of  the  ILO  governing  body  in  a 
special  audience  at  the  Vatican  and,  echo¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  his  predecessor,  vigor¬ 
ously  endorsed  the  important  work  that  they 
are  doing  for  the  cause  of  social  justice.  *  *  * 


Moreover,  as  recently  as  January  o^this 
year,  a  French  Jesuit,  Father  Joblin,  vpfts  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  ILO  witl^Che  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Holy  See.  y*  *  The 
fact  that  Father  Joblin’s  appointment  was 
made  long  after  the  problem  ofrCommunist 
representation  in  the  ILO  became  a  public 
issue  is  an  obvious  indication*  that  the  Holy 
See  is  not  in  favor  of  scutthrig  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  merely  because  of  the  fact  that  Russia 
and  some  of  her  satellites  are  included  in  its 
membership. 

Further,  Mr.  Pr^ident,  as  recently  as 
April  4,  less  tharr  2  weeks  ago,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  subcomnnttee  of  the  Catholic  As¬ 
sociation  for  international  Peace  found 
that  Americ/(n  withdrawal  from  the  ILO 
“would  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commun/sts.” 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers — the  two  groups  who 
nominate  our  employer  delegate— have 
Voided  to  continue  their  participation 
us  year.  Although  they  are  not  with¬ 
out  some  misgivings  about  the  matter, 
they  have  rejected  Mr.  McGrath’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  immediate  withdrawal  from  the 
ILO. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  just  a  word 
about  the  paragraph  of  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  I  think  there  would  be 
general  agreement  that  this  agency  has 
done  one  of  the  best  jobs  of  any  of  the 
UN  specialized  agencies.  It  certainly 
has  one  of  the  most  important  jobs — 
namely,  that  of  keeping  food  production 
up  with  population  increases  in  underde¬ 
veloped  countries. 

The  FAO  Conference  last  fall  voted  a 
budget  of  $6.6  million  for  1956  and  of 
$6.8  million  for  1957.  The  vote,  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  24  to  23,  with  the  United 
States  voting  “No.”  After  taking  account 
of  small  miscellaneous  income,  the 
amount  of  these  budgets  which  will  have 
to  be  met  by  assessments  is  $6.5  million 
in  1956  and  $6.7  million  in  1957.  The 
United  States  assessment  for  each  of 
these.years  is  31.5  percent.  These  assess¬ 
ments  can  be  met  within  the  existing 
ceiling  by  taking  advantage  of  a  credit 
k.which  has  accrued  to  the  United  States 
the  FAO  Working  Capital  Fund. 

U  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
United  States  is  operating  on  a  very  thin 
margin,  that  our  1958  assessment  will 
breaemour  ceiling,  that  the  ceiling  would 
therefore  have  to  be  raised  next  year  in 
any  evenreand  that  in  the  meantime  our 
whole  position  in  the  FAO  will  be 
strengthened*,  by  timely  action  to  raise 
the  ceiling  noV 

Mr.  Presidency  the  amounts  of  money 
involved  here  ar\not  large.  The  total 
increase  provided  ipr  by  this  resolution 
to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  years  is  less 
than  half  of  one  one^tiiousandth  of  the 
unexpended  balances  ctf  appropriations 
for  military  assistance.  Tihe  amounts  in¬ 
volved  here  appear  evenVnore  trifling 
when  considered  in  relatioirko  the  dam¬ 
age  our  international  positiorrwould  suf¬ 
fer  if  we  were  to  fail  to  play  oui^ull  part 
in  both  the  ILO  and  FAO. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  unanimously  reported 
the  joint  resolution.  I  know  I  expreS 
the  hope  of  the  chairman  and  of  otheJ 
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lese  figures  readily  show  the  im- 
meihrity  of  one  of  this  country’s  most 
extensive  health,  education,  and  welfare 
problei^,  and  I  might  add,  probably  the 
most  neglected. 

Statistics  are  not  available  to  show 
exactly  th^numtyer  of  retarded  persons 
there  are  bi\  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
authoritative  studies  thus  far,  estimates 
show  that  one  Out  of  every  thousand  of 
our  total  populEHuon  is  so  severely  re¬ 
tarded  as  to  require  hourly  supervision. 
Four  in  every  thousand  persons  are 
capable  of  being  trained  to  self-care  and 
social  adaptability.  \Twenty-five  in 
every  thousand  can,  witfWproper  school¬ 
ing,  vocational  and  social  abidance,  perr 
form  useful  and  productive^  jobs  in  our 
national  economy.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  three 
categories,  schooling  that  is  specialized 
so  as  to  provide  the  social,  vocational 
and  self-care  training  is  most  vital  eo  the 
welfare  of  these  handicapped  children. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  tije 
increasing  birthrate  in  our  country, 
gether  with  the  longer  life  span  of  the' 
severely  retarded  adds  to  the  numbers 
of  persons  for  whom  provisions  of  all 
types  of  care  and  schooling  is  required. 
In  our  country  in  which  we  are  dedicated 
to  providing  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
a  climate  must  be  made  available  in 
which  the  individual  regardless  of 
mental  or  physical  limitations,  can 
realize  the  full  development  of  his 
capabilities. 

The  problem  of  adequate  schooling  of 
the  proper  nature  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  of  this  country  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  only  currently  and  slowly 
gaining  national  attention  and  momen¬ 
tum.  Public  institutions  provide  for  the 
care  and  training  of  some  153,000  men¬ 
tally  retarded  and  epileptics  in  1953  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  There  is  no  adequate 
statistic  available  to  show  the  number 
of  mentally  retarded  children  in  special¬ 
ized  private  schooling  facilities.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  estimated-  that  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  found  that 
in  1950-51  approximately  $127  million 
was  spent  in  operating  91  public  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  drily 
dren  while  the  National  Association  fc 
Retarded  Children  estimates  that  n tv- 
haps  $150  million  a  year  is  spent  loy  the 
retardation  in  both  public  and  private 
institutions. 

The  immediate  problem  witl /  which  I 
am  greatly  concerned  tochfy  is  the 
amount  of  money  expended^ by  parents 
of  mentally  retarded  children  in  their 
care  and  training  in  nrfstitutions  and 
schools.  The  econornic  inroads  on 
family  incomes  cannot  be  accurately  as¬ 
sessed,  but  they,  nevertheless,  are  real 
and  disrupting  to  dhy  family  so  involved. 
Such  expenses,  depending  upon  the  in¬ 
stitution  or  srfiool,  may  range  from 
several  hundred  dollars  to  several  thous¬ 
and  dollars  jper  year  and  such  costs  may 
be  occasioned  in  both  public  institutions 
as  well  aarrivate  schools.  From  the  time 
parent^suspect  something  may  be  wrong 
with  their  child,  that  is,  their  child  is  not 
developing  at  a  normal  rate,  to  final  ac- 
ce^ftance  of  the  condition,  the  parents 
rve  expended  large  sums  of  money  and 


depleted  their  financial  resources  in 
search  of  competent  diagnosis,  counsel, 
and  treatment.  The  toll  upon  the  fin¬ 
ances  and  mental  health  of  the  parents 
is  frequently  so  severe  as  to  permanently 
disrupt  family  relations.  Such  obstacles 
to  family  companionship  and  unity  may 
affect  even  and  often  do,  the  normal 
children  in  the  family  and  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  being  the  parent  of  a  mentally 
retarded  child  is  sometimes  so  disturb¬ 
ing  that  even  religious  faith  is  taxed.  It 
is  quite  important  that  we  not  only 
recognize  the  problems  that  confront 
such  parents,  but  that  we  give  as  much 
encouragement  as  we  can  to  them  in 
meeting  these  problems.  After  all,  it  is 
the  parents  who  through  love  and  other 
fine  emotions  keep  the  number  of  retard¬ 
ed  children  on  the  public  assistance  rolls 
as  low  as  it  is. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  country  there  is 
indeed  a  lack  of  adequate  training  and 
teaching  facilities,  both  public  and 
private.  In  the  great  State  of  Missouri, 
this  lack  of  adequate  facilities  has  been 
superbly  illustrated  by  a  series  of  articles , 
written  by  Mr.  Morton  Mintz  whicl 
ipeared  last  July  and  August  in  the 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  For  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
of  th&JJnited  States  and  for  the  interest¬ 
ed  public,  I  am  inserting  these/articles 
for  prin(jng  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
Congressman.  Fogarty,  has  been  most 
helpful  in  the  initiation  of  a  new  program 
for  the  mentally  retarded  children  of 
this  country.  Aa'woiy  know,  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  b^L— H.  R.  9720 — mak¬ 
ing  appropriations' for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Ed^atiOn,  and  Welfare, 
moneys  are  provided  Nf or  medical  re¬ 
search,  a  new  education,  program,  and 
items  of  maternal  and  cnijd  health  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Boland,  pointed  out  on 
Marcjat  5,  that  the  immensity  of  the  men¬ 
tal  retardation  problem  is  beginning  to 
dqsvn  upon  the  peoople  of  the  ccrimtry 
id  with  the  dawning  is  the  growingNie- 
iires  of  our  people  to  help  solve  or Vt 
least  alleviate  the  courageous  burder 
families  are  carrying.  He  further  indi-' 
cated  the  problem  was  too  big  and  too 
severe  for  individuals  or  even  groups  to 
master  and  that  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  Government  to  shoulder  the 
bulk  of  the  program. 

It  is  my  feeling  and  firm  belief  that 
parents  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay 
for  schooling,  care,  and  training  of  their 
children,  should  so  do.  Such  care  and 
training  is  directly  in  the  nature  of  a 
medical  expense  in  the  broad  sense  and 
in  this  connection  the  existing  provisions 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
are  not  sufficiently  broad  that  a  taxpayer 
may  deduct  for  income  tax  purposes  his 
expenses  for  the  school  care  of  a  men¬ 
tally  retarded  dependent. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  many  of  the 
retarded  children  in  such  schools  require 
hourly  attention  and  are  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  even  the  simplest 
of  their  requirements.  Others  with  ade¬ 
quate  schooling  and  care  and  training 
can  be  made  marginally  independent. 


In  both  extremes,  medical  counseling 
and  treatment  is  of  vital  importanceXn 
alleviation  and  mitigation  of  the  condi¬ 
tion. 

Section  213  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  presently  allows  a  deduction  of 
certain  medical  care  expenses  of  the 
taxpayer  and  these  are  definfed  to  mean 
amounts  paid  for  diagnoses,  care,  miti¬ 
gation,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Amounts  expended  for  such  care 
and  training  designed/o  alleviate  mental 
or  physical  handicapped  are  also  de¬ 
ductible.  Howeve^f  amounts  paid  for 
care  in  a  specialized  school  for  the  han¬ 
dicapped  are  pot  specifically  included 
as  allowable  deductions  for  income  tax 
purposes.  I/feel  such  expenditures  for 
institutional  care  and  training  of  a  men¬ 
tally  retarded  child  should  be  classified 
as  permissible  deductions  for  Federal  in¬ 
come  tAx  purposes  and  I  submit  that  the 
bill  Which  I  have  introduced  today  will 
encourage,  lend  support,  and  give  some 
sasure  of  relief  to  those  parents  who 
f  n  e  able  to  participate  by  the  extension 
of  schooling  to  their  mentally  retarded 
offspring.  This  bill  is  but  a  small, 
though  important,  step  in  the  path  of 
advancement  now  being  made  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation. 


EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  KEAN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  gallant  little  nation  of  Israel. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  looked 
with  sympathy  on  its  aspirations.  We 
have  admired  its  achievements. 

But  today  war  clouds  hover  over  Israel 
and  its  valiant  sons  and  daughters. 
Many  of  its  neighbors  are  looking  upon 
Israel  with  hostile  eyes.  Some  say  the 
spur  for  that  hostility  comes  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  Middle  East. 

But  no  matter  where  the  truth  lies,  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  and  their 
leaders  must  be  made  to  realize  un¬ 
equivocally  that  Israel  is  here  to  stay. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  on  that 
shore  and  as  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  so  clearly  stated  just  a  few 
weess  ago: 

Tlie'preservation  of  Israel  is  a  basic  tenet 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  stan\  foursquare  for  that  stated 
policy. 

Peaceful  Cooperation  is  the  best  an¬ 
swer  for  the\roubled  Middle  East  and 
for  all  the  world.  Through  it  improved 
conditions  of  lire  can  be  achieved  by 
both  Arab  and  JeV. 

I  have  confidence Shat  that  good  sense 
of  the  peoples  of  th\  Middle  East  will 
in  the  long  run  bring  about  this  coopera¬ 
tion  for  the  good  of  aH— and  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in\hat  troubled 
corner  of  the  world. 

It  is  fervently  hoped  thatSpne  result 
of  Secretary  General  Dag  Tflammar- 
skj  old’s  present  visit  to  the  Middle  East 
will  be  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere 
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netessary  for  the  development  of  this 
peaceful  cooperation. 

In\the  meantime,  I  salute  Israel’s 
birthday  and  wish  it  well  with  the  firm 
convicoion  this  gallant  nation  will  live 
on  forever  as  an  important  member  in 
the  world  family  of  nations. 


TRAINING  OP  MARINES 

(Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  warranted  permission  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Housa  for  1  minute  and  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  Rdo  not  desire  at  this 
time  or  at  any  time  to  prejudge  any 
action  involving  ouiK  military  services, 

I  have  been  thinking  Rgreat  deal  of  the 
tragedy  which  occurred,  in  the  training 
of  our  marines  at  Parris  Island  last  week. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  condemn,  nor  is 
it  my  purpose  to  justify^  the  tragedy 
which  occurred,  but  it  is  nW  purpose  to 
try,  if  I  may,  to  show  the  importance  of 
exercising  great  caution  in  regard  to  this 
whole  situation.  \ 

Six  young  men  died  last  weejc  at  the 
United  States  Marine  training  damp  at 
Parris  Island.  It  cannot  be  said  they 
died  because  the  training  was  too  Rigor¬ 
ous.  It  cannot  be  said  they  died  because 
of  a  failure  in  judgment.  It  cannot  be 
said  they  died  because  of  the  system  eip- 
ployed.  It  might  be  said  that  probabl 
their  tragic  deaths  are  due  almost  wholl; 
to  accident.  Now  there  is  no  argument' 
about  the  fact  that  accidents  generally 
happen  because  of  the  failure  to  act  or 
because  of  incorrect  action  or  because  of 
a  fault. 

The  finest  military  organization  in  the 
world  today  is  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Their  tremendous  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  time  of  war,  their  heroism, 
their  courage,  their  driving  force  repre¬ 
sent  a  mountain  of  evidence  as  to  the 
greatness  of  their  quality.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  history  will  disclose  that  never  on 
the  field  of  human  conflict  has  the  abil¬ 
ity,  the  courage  and  the  power  of  thi 
United  States  Marine  Corps  ever  bej 
equaled. 

This  eminent  record  of  achievement 
has  not  come  about  easily.  It  is  t£ie  re¬ 
sult  of  the  terrific  attention  to  training  of 
each  individual  Marine,  a  traiijfng  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  as  well  as  to  wipeout  in  any 
conflict  with  an  enemy,  a/training  to 
handle  himself  completely;  individually, 
or  in  a  group,  a  training  to  make  each 
marine  completely  depyfident  upon  him¬ 
self,  a  training  with  others  in  the  form  of 
a  team.  Because  of  this  training  and 
the  great  accomplishments  of  the  Ma¬ 
rines  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  for  the  caui^e  of  freedom,  there  is  an 
esprit  de  coyps  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Co^ps  unequaled  in  the  entire 
world. 

The  tnrfining  is  rigorous.  It  is  tough, 
It  is  demanding.  It  is  strenuous.  It 
requires  full  employment  of  a  young 
manre  mental  and  physical  qualities. 
The  one  thing  that  we  must  not  forget  is 
fat  because  of  this  training  when  a 
larine  is  facing  his  enemy,  he  has  the 
advantage.  The  marine  has  a  better 
chance  to  survive  than  does  his  enemy 


because  he  is  the  better  trained.  Only 
survivors  win  wars.  The  men  who  die 
pay  for  them,  but  they  do  not  win  them. 

In  our  thinking  about  this  tragedy  at 
Parris  Island,  let  us  not  lose  our  focus 
upon  the  objective,  and  that  is  to  train 
these  young  men  so  that  they  might  live 
when  they  are  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy.  In  our  other  military  forces, 
we  train  pilots  and  men  to  operate  all 
kinds  of  machines  of  war.  In  the  train¬ 
ing  of  these  men  deaths  occur  due  to 
accidents.  Because  of  these  accidents, 
however,  the  training  of  the  men  who 
follow  is  always  just  a  little  better.  So 
it  is  and  will  be  in  the  Marine  Corps  be¬ 
cause  of  these  tragic  deaths  at  Parris 
Island.  Let  us  make  sure,  let  us  be  cer¬ 
tain  the  young  men  who  follow  in  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  better 
trained. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  “Oh,  this  training  is 
too  difficult.”  It  certainly  sounds  diffi¬ 
cult  to  the  average  person  sitting  com¬ 
fortably  before  his  television  in  his  corar- 
comfortable  living  room.  But  it  is  jflot 
too  difficult  when  the  rigors  of  modern 
warfare  are  considered.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  no  training  is  too  difficupK  The 
training  of  our  men  must  be  on  such  a 
basis  that  it  will  prepare  than  to  have 
the  advantage  over  the  enemy  in  time 
of  war.  Upon  this  their  lives  depend. 

This  morning,  it  was  *ny  pleasure  to 
have  breakfast  with  a  .wonderfully  fine 
group  of  boys  and  gjrls  from  Groton, 
Mass.,  a  part  of  my  district.  As  we  were 
together,  I  could  nor  refrain  from  think¬ 
ing  about  the  fu^dre  of  these  fine  boys 
fitting  to  my  riant  and  to  my  left  in  the 
'  -eakf ast  room?  In  this  regard  I  want  to 
emphasize  tlm  if  any  of  these  fine  young 
men  had  tor go  into  combat  in  the  de¬ 
fend  of  their  country  I  would  want  them 
to  gOiWiUi  the  best  possible  training  and 
the  btest  equipment  our  country  could 
give  Wrcm.  In  this  way,  I  believe  they 
not/only  would  be  of  great  service  to 
th^ir  country  but  they  would  be  able  to 
Tend  themselves  and  to  prevail  against 
their  enemies. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  empha¬ 
size  again  that  I  hope  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  America  will  bear  in  mind 
that  our  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  requests  and  demands  a  very 
high  level  of  ability,  knowledge,  courage, 
and  forceful  determination  from  the  men 
who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  As  a  Nation,  we 
expect  them  to  do  thedmpossible  and  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  has  never  let 
this  Nation  down,  for  they  have  done  the 
impossible  time  after  time  after  time. 

My  plea  today  then  is  a  plea  of  caution. 
Let  us  not  be  too  hasty  toYform  unwar¬ 
ranted  conclusions.  At  the\same  time  I 
extend  to  the  families  and  ldved  ones  of 
these  young  men  my  heartfelRsympathy 
and  assure  them  these  boys  ha vfc  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  to  the  efficiency  Vnd  the 
quality  that  we  respect  so  highly^ in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  D£t  us 
hold  fast  to  the  great  qualities  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Let  us  bring  more  Vnd 
more  wisdom  into  the  training  of  \ur 
young  men.  Let  us  provide  them 
the  knowledge,  the  ability,  the  assurancl 
together  with  the  faith  in  themselves  an< 
their  military  service.  Do  not  destroy 


that  which  has  been  nobly  c<  ^tructed 
out  of  the  fury  and  fire  of  vict  y.  May 
men  continue  to  be  proud— jd  ud  they 
are  marines. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  380) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my 
approval,  H.  R.  12,  designated  as  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

It  is  with  intense  disappointment  and 
regret  that  I  must  take  this  action.  I 
assure  you  my  decision  has  been  reached 
only  after  thorough  consideration  and 
searching  my  mind  and  my  conscience. 
Our  farm  families  are  suffering  reduced 
incomes.  They  had  a  right  to  expect 
workable  and  beneficial  legislation  to 
help  solve  their  problems.  This  bill  does 
not  meet  their  needs. 

I  am  disappointed  at  the  long  delays 
which  this  legislation  encountered.  My 
first  special  request  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  was  for  prompt  remedial  farm 
legislation.  A  sound,  constructive  nine- 
point  program  to  this  end  was  submitted 
on  January  9,  with  an  urgent  request 
for  action.  It  was  a  program  that  came 
from  the  grassroots.  Suggestions  and 
criticisms  from  large  numbers  of  farm 
people,  in  every  type  of  agriculture,  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  were  an¬ 
alyzed  and  used.  It  offered  no  magic 
panacea  because,  we  can  all  agree,  there 
is  none.  It  did  strike  directly  at  the  root 
of  the  low-price  low-income  problem. 

The  problem  is  price-depressing  sur¬ 
pluses.  Excess  stocks  of  certain  farm 
commodities  have  mounted  to  market- 
destroying,  price-depressing  size  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  wartime  price  incentives  too  long 
continued.  Any  forward-looking,  sound 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  farm  peo¬ 
ple  must  remove  the  burden  of  these 
accumulations.  They  are  depressing  net 
farm  income  by  many  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year. 

H.  R.  12  would  not  correct  this  situa¬ 
tion.  It  would  encourage  more  sur¬ 
pluses.  It  would  do  harm  to  every 
agricultural  region  of  the  country  and 
also  to  the  interests  of  consumers.  Thus 
it  fails  to  meet  the  test  of  being  good  for 
farmers  and  fair  to  all  our  people. 

The  bill  is  self-defeating.  The  soil- 
bank  proposal  has  been  incorporated. 
This  would  be  constructive,  had  it  not 
been  encumbered  by  contradictory  pro¬ 
visions.  The  soil  bank  would  provide  an 
income  incentive  to  farmers  to  reduce 
production  temporarily  so  that  surplus 
stocks  might  be  reduced.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill,  however,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  an  equal  or  greater  incentive  to 
increase  production  and  accumulate 
more  surplus. 

Among  the  provisions  which  make  this 
bill  unacceptable  are:  (1)  the  return  to 
war-time  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  basic  commodities;  (2) 
dual  parity  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
peanuts;  (3)  mandatory  price  supports 
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for  feed  grains ;  (4)  multiple-price  plans 
for  wheat  and  rice.  The  effect  of  these 
provisions  would  be  to  increase  the 
amount  of  Government  control  and 
further  add  to  our  price-depressing  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Specific  objections  relative  to  each  of 
these  provisions  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  Price  supports  at  war-time  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  on  basic  crops  were  in 
effect  in  each  year  from  1944  through 
1954.  They  were  not  responsible  for  the 
high  commodity  prices  and  high  farm 
income  of  wartime  and  the  immediate 
postwar  years.  Prices  were  then  above 
support  levels  due  to  wartime  inflation 
and  the  insatiable  markets  associated 
with  war.  Neither  did  90-percent  sup¬ 
ports  prevent  prices  from  falling  as  post¬ 
war  surplus  stocks  began  to  accumulate. 

Price  supports  at  wartime  90  percent 
on  the  6  designated  basic  crops  did  en¬ 
courage  production  of  these  crops  rela¬ 
tive  to  others.  At  the  same  time  con¬ 
sumption  was  discouraged  and  the  use 
of  substitutes  was  stimulated.  Market 
outlets  shrank,  and  surplus  accumula¬ 
tions  mounted.  Acreage  controls  had  to 
be  invoked,  thereby  rationing  the  right 
to  produce.  Wheat  acreage  was  reduced 
from  79  to  an  allotment  of  62  and  then 
to  the  present  55  million  acres.  Cotton 
was  cut  from  25  to  20.  and  then  on  down 
to  the  present  17  million  acres.  These 
drastic  reductions,  forced  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  price-support  law,  penalized 
many  farmers  directly  by  resulting  in 
shrunken  volume  and  uneconomic  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  In  addition,  acreage  di¬ 
verted  from  the  basic  crops  shifted  sur¬ 
plus  problems  into  many  other  crops 
and  livestock.  Now  almost  every  farmer 
is  adversely  affected,  regardless  of  what 
crops  or  livestock  he  raises. 

If  wartime  rigid  90-percent  supports 
were  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  our 
farm  families,  there  would  now  be  no 
problem. 

Farm  incomes  have  declined  in  every 
year  except  one  between  1947  and  1954, 
and  in  all  these  years  90  percent  sup¬ 
ports  were  in  effect. 

Farmers  are  not  interested  in  price 
alone.  What  they  really  want  for  their 
families  is  more  net  income,  which  is 
affected  by  volume  and  costs  as  well  as 
by  price.  The  90  percent  of  parity  ap¬ 
proach  focuses  on  support  price  alone. 

To  return  now  to  wartime  90  percent 
supports  would  be  wrong.  Production 
would  be  stimulated.  Markets  would  be 
further  destroyed,  instead  of  expanded 
as  must  be  done.  More  surplus  would 
accumulate — and  surpluses  are  price  de¬ 
pressing.  Regimentation  by  ever  strict¬ 
er  production  controls  would  be  the  end 
result. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  ask 
farm  families  to  go  deeper  into  this  self- 
defeating  round  of  cause  and  effect. 

2.  The  provision  for  dual  parity  would 
result  in  a  permanent  double  standard 
of  parity  for  determining  price  supports. 
Four  crops  would  receive  preferential 
treatment  out  of  160  products  for  which 
parity  prices  are  figured.  There  is  no 
justification  in  logic  or  in  equity  for 
such  preferential  treatment. 


Particularly  is  this  true  because,  under 
the  working  of  the  modernized  parity 
formula  enacted  by  the  Congress,  in¬ 
creasing  the  parity  prices  of  some  com¬ 
modities  automatically  lowers  the  parity 
prices  of  all  other  commodities.  If 
parity  prices  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
and  peanuts  are  to  be  higher,  then  par¬ 
ity  prices  of  the  other  products  must  be 
lower. 

To  whatever  degree  prices  would  be 
further  artificially  raised  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  stimulus  to  produc¬ 
tion,  more  controls  on  farmers,  reduced 
consumption,  increased  accumulations, 
and  lower  prices  in  the  market.  Such 
a  device  for  parity  manipulations  could 
destroy  the  parity  concept  itself.  It 
places  a  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
opponents  of  all  price  supports  for  farm¬ 
ers.  We  have  no  right  to  place  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  farm  families  in  such 
jeopardy. 

3.  The  provision  for  mandatory  sup¬ 
ports  on  the  feed  grains  would  create 
more  problems  for  farmers.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  feed  grains  would  shrink  as  live¬ 
stock  production  would  come  to  depend 
more  on  forage  and  less  on  grain.  The 
flow  of  feed  grains  into  Government 
stocks  would  increase  and  production 
controls  would  necessarily  be  intensified. 
Price  relationships  between  feed,  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products  would  be 
distorted.  Producers  of  feeder  cattle, 
feeder  lambs,  and  feeder  pigs  would  be 
faced  with  downward  pressure  on  prices. 
An  imbalance  would  develop  between 
feed  crops  and  livestock  products,  with 
all  its  adverse  consequences. 

4.  The  multiple-price  plans  for  wheat 
and  rice  would  have  adverse  effects  upon 
producers  of  other  crops,  upon  our  re¬ 
lations  with  friendly  foreign  nations, 
and  upon  our  consumers. 

There  are  other  serious  defects  -in  the 
bill  such  as  certain  provisions  found  in 
the  section  dealing  with  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  Still  other  features  are  admin¬ 
istratively  bad  and  would  require  the 
hiring  of  thousands  of  additional  inspec¬ 
tors  and  enforcers. 

I  recognize  that  the  restoration  by 
H.  R.  12  of  wartime  mandatory  90  per¬ 
cent  price  supports  applies  only  to  1956 
crops.  This,  in  combination  with  other 
objectionable  features  of  the  bill,  would 
put  us  back  on  the  old  road  which  has 
proved  so  harmful  to  farmers. 

Bad  as  some  provisions  of  this  bill 
are,  I  would  have  signed  it  if  in  total 
it  could  be  interpreted  as  sound  and  good 
for  farmers  and  the  Nation. 

After  the  most  careful  analysis  I  con¬ 
clude  that  the  bill  is  contradictory  and 
self-defeating  even  as  an  emergency  re¬ 
lief  measure  and  it  would  lead  to  such 
serious  consequences  in  additional  sur¬ 
pluses  and  production  controls  as  to 
further  threaten  the  income  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  farm  people. 

Because  the  good  features  of  the  bill 
are  combined  with  so  much  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  farmers’  welfare,  to 
sign  it  would  be  to  retreat  rather  than 
advance  toward  a  brighter  future  for  our 
farm  families. 

We  now  have  sound  and  forward-look¬ 
ing  legislation  in  the  Agricultural  Act 


of  1954.  Neither  that  act,  nor  any  other 
can  become  fully  effective  so  long  as  it  is 
smothered  under  the  vast  surpluses  that 
have  accumulated.  We  imperatively 
need  remedial  legislation  to  remove  this 
burden  and  enable  the  fundamentally 
sound  program  provided  in  the  act  of 
1954  to  become  workable.  Such  re¬ 
medial  measures  were  proposed  in  my 
message  of  January  9. 

I  am  keenly  mindful  that  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  enact  a  good  new  farm 
bill  can  have  unfavorable  effects  on  farm 
income  in  1956,  unless  prompt  admin¬ 
istrative  efforts  to  offset  them  are  made 
immediately.  Particularly,  the  failure  to 
enact  a  Soil  Bank  before  planting  time 
this  year  makes  such  administrative  ef¬ 
forts  imperative. 

*  Consequently,  we  are  going  to  take 
prompt  and  decisive  administrative  ac¬ 
tion  to  improve  farm  income  now.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  administration  is 
moving  immediately  on  four  major 
fronts : 

1.  In  1956,  price  supports  on  five  of  the 
basic  crops — wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice 
and  peanuts — will  be  set  at  a  level  of 
at  least  82  %  percent  of  parity.  Tobacco 
will  be  supported  as  voted  in  the  referen¬ 
dum  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Within  this  range  of  price  support 
flexibility,  the  administration  intends  to 
set  minimum  support  levels  that  will 
result  in  a  national  average  of: 

Wheat  at  $2  a  bushel. 

Corn  at  $1.50  a  bushel. 

Rice  at  $4.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

A  separate  support  for  corn  not  under 
acreage  control  in  the  commercial  corn 
area  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date. 

Price  supports  on  cotton  and  peanuts 
have  not  yet  been  announced  but  will 
be  at  least  82%  percent  of  parity. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  an¬ 
nounce  shortly  the  details  of  the  new 
cotton  export  sales  program. 

2.  For  this  year  the  support  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  will  be  increased  to 
$3.25  per  hundred  pounds.  The  support 
price  of  butterfat  will  fre  increased  to 
58.6  cents  a  pound. 

3.  We  will  use  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  funds,  where  assistance  will  be  con¬ 
structive,  to  strengthen  the  prices  of 
perishable  farm  commodities.  We  will 
have  well  over  $400  million  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  year  beginning  July  1. 

These  actions  the  administration  will 
take  immediately. 

I  now  request  Congress  to  pass  a 
straight  soil-bank  bill  as  promptly  as 
possible.  It  should  be  in  operation  be¬ 
fore  fall  seeding  for  next  year’s  crops. 
It  is  vital  that  we  get  the  soil  bank  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
There  is  general  agreement  on  it.  I  am 
ready  to  sign  a  sound  Soil  Bank  Act  as 
soon  as  Congress  sends  it  to  me.  That 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  very  few  days 
if  the  leadership  in  Congress  will  under¬ 
take  the  task. 

This  combined  program  of  adminis¬ 
trative  action  and  legislative  enactment 
will  begin  now  to  improve  the  income 
and  welfare  of  all  our  farm  families. 
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Here  is  a  challenge  for  both  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  April  16,  1956. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  without  objection  the 
bill  and  message  will  be  ordered  printed 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  message  be  post¬ 
poned  until  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal-> 
endar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

DISPOSAL  OF  LANDS  UNDER  BANK- 

HEAD-JONES  FARM  TENANT  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  6815) 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  disposition  of 
property  acquired  under  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL  PROP¬ 
ERTY  ACT  OF  1949 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2364)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin¬ 
istrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

WILLFUL  DESTRUCTION  OF  AIR¬ 
CRAFT  OR  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  3195  to 
punish  the  malicious  destruction  of  air¬ 
craft  and  attempts  to  destroy  aircraft. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  Jml  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudic 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  MOTTO 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  396)  to  establish  a  national  motto 
of  the  Unitec 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
fead  the  Resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolv&f,  etc..  That  the  national  motto  of 
the  UnUfed  States  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
“In  Gg«  we  trust.” 


TRANSFER  OF  LAND  TO  MUSKOGEE, 
OKLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  7679) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  by  the  United  States  to  the  city  of 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans’  Affairs  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the 
city  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  all  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a 
tract  of  land  containing  approximately  nine 
acres  located  north  of  the  existing  Veterans’ 
Administration  hospital  reservation  situate 
in  Muskogee  County,  State  of  Oklahoma,  like¬ 
wise  being  a  portion  of  certain  lands  conveyed 
the  United  States  by  the  city  of  Muskogee 
b\  warranty  deed  dated  March  17,  1945,  re¬ 
corded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Muskogee 
County  on  June  23,  1945,  in  book  839,  pages 
432  t\434,  the  exact  courses  and  distances  of 
the  peWneter  of  which  shall  be  determined 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator  of  Vety 
erans'  Affairs.  The  city  of  Muskogee  shall  ps 
the  cost  oneurveys  as  may  be  required  by  1 Ae 
Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  required  legal  description. 

Sec.  2.  Therek  shall  be  reserved  Jfo  the 
United  States  all  minerals,  inculding  oil  and 
gas,  in  the  landsNauthorized  for  conveyance 
by  section  1,  ancrythe  deed  of  /conveyance 
shall  continue  suclk  addition^/ terms,  con¬ 
ditions,  reservations, \md  restrictions  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Vdmiinstrator  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  Stares. 

Sec.  3.  The  deed  of  conveyance  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  tract  ofJand Authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  section/!  of  tins  act  shall  be 
used  by  the  city  of  lauskogee,  0|kla.,  for  such 
purposes  as  will  nnt,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  of/veterans’  AffairsSpr  his  des¬ 
ignate,  interfere  with  the  care  and  treatment 
of  patients  inr  the  Veterans’  Administration 
Hospital,  Myfskogee,  Okla.,  and  that  V  such 
provision  is  violated,  title  to  the  tract\phall 
revert  to /me  United  States. 

Wi£n  the  following  committee  amenX- 
mer 

age  1,  line  7,  strike  out  “nine”  and  insert 
Ight  and  sixteen  one-hundredths." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  TRANSFERRED  TO  ROSE- 
BURG,  OREG. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  8123) 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Veter¬ 
ans’  Affairs  to  convey  certain  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Roseburg, 
Oreg.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  subject  to  section 
2  of  this  act,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs  is  authorized  and  directed  to  quit¬ 
claim  to  the  city  of  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  a  tract  of  land  contain¬ 
ing  125  acres,  more  or  less,  situated  in  the 
Veterans’  Administration  hospital  reserva¬ 


tion  In  that  city,  the  exact  legal  descriptiony 
of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Adn 
istrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  irtiis 
act  (1)  shall  provide  that  the  tract  of/land 
so  conveyed  shall  be  used  for  park  purposes, 
and  shall  be  available  for  recreational  use 
by  the  patients  of  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  Hospital,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  Ander  the 
same  conditions  as  it  may  be  mafle  available 
to  the  public,  so  long  as  the  property  is  used 
for  the  purpose  conveyed,  andUf  it  shall  ever 
cease  to  be  used  for  such  pgrk  purposes  the 
title  to  such  property  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  which  shjQl  have  immediate 
right  of  reentry  thereon,  (2)  shall  reserve 
to  the  United  States yftll  mineral  rights,  in¬ 
cluding  gas  and  oil,  in  the  land  so  conveyed, 
and  (3)  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
conditions,  reservations,  and  restrictions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans’  Affairs  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  interestsyof  the  United  States. 

With  t£§  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page/1,  line  4,  strike  out  “Veterans’  Af- 
fairs’Vand  insert  “General  Services.” 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  “Veterans’  Af¬ 
faire”  and  insert  “General  Services.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  :  On 
page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  “and",  strike 
out  “twenty-five”  and  insert  “sixty-three.” 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  true  that  the  amount 
originally  included  in  the  bill  and  the 
amount  in  this  bill  was  donated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  city  of  Rose¬ 
burg? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Yes,  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  city  of  Roseburg  in  1932  do¬ 
nated  to  the  Federal  Government  413.7 
acres  of  land.  The  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  now  find  that  they  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  use  for  the  total  of  163  acres  of  land 
which  the  city  of  Roseburg  is  ready  and 
willing  to  make  into  a  park,  and  the  bill 
requires  that  the  land,  when  transferred 
yto  the  city,  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

le  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  rfcad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ahd  passed. 

The  tfUe  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  authorizing  the  Administrator  of 
General  Selwices  to  convey  certain  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  united  States  to  the  city  of 
Roseburg,  Ore 

A  motion  to  i\consider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

LAND  TRANSFER  XO  BONHAM,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  thk  bill  (H.  R.  8490) 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs  to  convey  certain  property 
of  the  United  States  to  tmycity  of  Bon¬ 
ham,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  dbjection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  trie  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conse&t  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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CONFIDENTIAL:  To  be  held  in  STRICT  CONFIDENCE  and  no  portion,  synopsis 
or  intimation  to  he  given  out  or  published  until  the  President's  Message 
has  been  delivered  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Extreme  care  must 
therefore  be  exercised  to  avoid  premature  publication. 

JAMES  C.  HAGERTY,  PRESS  SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.  R.  12,  designated  as  the 
"Agricultural  Act  of  1956," 

It  is  with  intense  disappointment  and  regret  that  I  must  take  this  action, 

I  assure  you  my  decision  has  been  reached  only  after  thorough  consideration  and 
parching  ray  mind  and  my  conscience.  Our  farm  families  are  suffering  reduced 
incomes.  They  had  a  right  to  expect  workable  and  beneficial  legislation  to  help 
solve  their  problems.  This  bill  does  not  meet  their  needs. 

I  am  disappointed  at  the  long  delays  which  this  legislation  encountered.  My 
first  special  request  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  was  for  prompt  remedial  farm 
legislation.  A  sound,  constructive  9-point  program  to  this  end  was  submitted  on 
January  9,  with  an  urgent  request  for  action.  It  was  a  program  that  came  from  the 
grass  roots.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  from  large  numbers  of  farm  people,  in  every 
type  of  agriculture,  from  every  section  of  the  country,  were  analyzed  and  used.  It 
offered  no  magic  panacea  because,  we  can  all  agree,  there  is  none.  It  did  strike 
directly  at  the  root  of  the  low  price  --  low  income  problem. 

The  problem  is  price-depressing  surpluses.  Excess  stocks  of  certain  farm 
commodities  have  mounted  to  market -destroying,  price-depressing  size  as  a  result 
of  war-time  price  incentives  too  long  continued.  Any  forward-looking,  sound  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  farm  people  must  remove  the  burden  of  these  accumulations.  They 
}re  depressing  net  farm  income  by  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

H.  R.  12  would  not  correct  this  situation.  It  would  encourage  more  sur¬ 
pluses.  It  would  do  harm  to  every  agricultural  region  of  the  country  and  also  to 
the  interests  of  consumers.  Thus  it  fails  to  meet  the  test  of  being  good  for  far¬ 
mers  and  fair  to  all  our  people. 

The  bill  is  self-defeating.  The  Soil  Bank  proposal  has  been  incorporated. 
This  would  be  constructive,  had  it  not  been  encumbered  by  contradictory  provisions. 
The  Soil  Bank  would  provide  an  income  incentive  to  farmers  to  reduce  production 
temporarily  so  that  surplus  stocks  might  be  reduced.  Other  provisions  of  this  bill, 
however,  would  result  in  an  equal  or  greater  incentive  to  increase  production  and 
accumulate  more  surplus. 

Among  the  provisions  which  make  this  bill  unacceptable  are:  (l)  the  return 
to  a  war-time  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  supports  for  the  basic  commodities;  (2) 
dual  parity  of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  peanuts;  (3)  mandatory  price  supports  for 
feed  grains;  (4)  multiple-price  plans  for  wheat  and  rice.  The  effect  of  these 
provisions  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  government  control  and  further  add 
to  our  price-depressing  surpluses. 


(more ) 


Specific  objections  relative  to  each  of  these  provisions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Price  supports  at  war-time  90  percent  of  parity  on  basic  crops  were  in 
effect  in  each  year  from  1944  through  1954.  They  were  not  responsible 
for  the  high  commodity  prices  and  high  farm  income  of  wartime  and  the 
immediate  postwar  years.  Prices  were  then  above  support  levels  due  to 
wartime  inflation  and  the  insatiable  markets  associated  with  war.  Neither 
did  90  percent  supports  prevent  prices  from  falling  as  postwar  surplus 
stocks  began  to  accumulate. 


Price  supports  at  wartime  90  percent  on  the  six  designated  basic  crops 
did  encourage  production  of  these  crops  relative  to  others.  At  the  same 
time  consumption  was  discouraged  and  the  use  of  substitutes  was  stimulated. 
Market  outlets  shrank,  and  surplus  accumulations  mounted.  Acreage  controls 
had  to  be  invoked,  thereby  rationing  the  right  to  produce.  Wheat  acreage 
was  reduced  from  79  to  an  allotment  of  62  and  then  to  the  present  55 
million  acres.  Cotton  was  cut  from  25  to  20  and  then  on  down  to  the 


present  17  million  acres.  These  drastic  reductions,  forced  by  the  applica-/ 
tion  of  the  price  support  law.,  penalized  many  farmers  directly  by  result¬ 


ing  in  shrunken  volume  and  uneconomic  farming  operations.  In  addition, 
acreage  diverted  from  the  basic  crops  shifted  surplus  problems  into  many 
other  crops  and  livestock.  Now  almost  every  farmer  is  adversely  affected, 
regardless  of  what  crops  or  livestock  he  raises. 


If  wartime  rigid  90  percent  supports  were  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
our  farm  families,  there  would  now  be  no  problem. 

Farm  incomes  have  declined  in  every  year  except  one  between  1947  and  1954, 
and  in  all  these  years  90  percent  supports  were  in  effect. 

Farmers  are  not  interested  in  price  alone.  What  they  really  want  for 
their  families  is  more  net  income,  which  is  affected  by  volume  and  costs 
as  well  as  by  price.  The  90  percent  of  parity  approach  focuses  on  support 
price  alone. 

To  return  now  to  wartime  90  percent  supports  would  be  wrong.  Production 
would  be  stimulated.  Markets  would  be  further  destroyed,  instead  of 
expanded  as  must  be  done.  More  surplus  would  accumulate  --  and  surpluses 
are  price  depressing.  Regimentation  by  ever  stricter  production  controls 
would  be  the  end  result. 


It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  ask  farm  families  to  go  deeper  into 
this  self-defeating  round  of  cause  and  effect. 

2.  The  provision  for  dual  parity  would  result  in  a  permanent  double  standard 
of  parity  for  determining  price  supports.  Four  crops  would  receive 
preferential  treatment  out  of  160  products  for  which  parity  prices  are 
figured.  There  is  no  justification  in  logic  or  in  equity  for  such 
preferential  treatment. 

Particularly  is  this  true  because,  under  the  working  of  the  modernized 
parity  formula  enacted  by  the  Congress,  increasing  the  parity  prices  of 
some  commodities  automatically  lowers  the  parity  prices  of  all  other 
commodities.  If  parity  prices  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  peanuts  are 
to  be  higher,  then  parity  prices  of  the  other  products  must  be  lower. 
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To  whatever  degree  prices  would,  he  further  artificially  raised  there  would 
he  a  corresponding  stimulus  to  production,  more  controls  on  farmers, 
reduced  consumption,  increased  accumulations,  and  lower  prices  in  the  market. 

Such  a  device  for  parity  manipulations  could  destroy  the  parity  concept 
itself.  It  places  a  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  opponents  of  all  price 
supports  for  farmers.  We  have  no  right  to  place  the  welfare  of  our  farm 
families  in  such  jeopardy. 

3-  The  provision  for  mandatory  supports  on  the  feed  grains  would  create  more 
problems  for  farmers.  The  market  for  feed  grains  would  shrink  as  livestock 
production  would  come  to  depend  more  on  forage  and  less  on  grain.  The 
flow  of  feed  grains  into  government  stocks  would  increase  and  production 
controls  would  necessarily  he  intensified.  Price  relationships  between 
feed,  livestock  and  livestock  products  would  he  distorted.  Producers  of 
feeder  cattle,  feeder  lambs,  and  feeder  pigs  would  he  faced  with  downward 
pressure  on  prices,  An  imbalance  would  develop  between  feed  crops  and 
livestock  products,  with  all  its  adverse  consequences. 

4.  The  multiple-price  plans  for  wheat  and  rice  would  have  adverse  effects 
upon  producers  of  other  crops,  upon  our  relations  with  friendly  foreign 
nations,  and  upon  our  consumers. 

There  are  other  serious  defects  in  the  hill  such  as  certain  provisions 
found  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  dairy  industry.  Still  other  features  are 
administratively  had  and  would  require  the  hiring  of  thousands  of  additional 
inspectors  and  enforcers. 

I  recognize  that  the  restoration  by  H.  R.  12  of  wartime  mandatory  90 $ 
price  supports  applies  only  to  1956  crops.  This,  in  combination  with  other 
objectionable  features  of  the  bill,  would  put  us  back  on  the  old  road  which 
has  proved  so  harmful  to  farmers. 

Bad  as  some  provisions  of  this  bill  are,  I  would  have  signed  it  if  in 
total  it  could  be  interpreted  as  sound  and  good  for  farmers  and  the  nation. 

After  the  most  careful  analysis  I  conclude  that  the  bill  is  contra¬ 
dictory  and  self-defeating  even  as  an  emergency  relief  measure  and  it  would 
lead  to  such  serious  consequences  in  additional  surpluses  and  production  con¬ 
trols  as  to  further  threaten  the  income  and  the  welfare  of  our  farm  people. 

Because  the  good  features  of  the  bill  are  combined  with  so  much  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  farmers'  welfare,  to  sign  it  would  be  to  retreat  rather 
than  advance  toward  a  brighter  future  for  our  farm  families. 

We  now  have  sound  and  forward-looking  legislation  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954.  Neither  that  Act,  nor  any  other,  can  become  fully  effective  so 
long  as  it  is  smothered  under  the  vast  surpluses  that  have  accumulated.  We 
imperatively  need  remedial  legislation  to  remove  this  burden  and  enable  the 
fundamentally  sound  program  provided  in  the  Act  of  1954  to  become  workable. 

Such  remedial  measures  were  proposed  in  ray  message  of  January  9* 

I  am  keenly  mindful  that  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact  a  good 
new  farm  bill  can  have  unfavorable  effects  on  farm  income  in  1956;  unless  prompt 
administrative  efforts  to  offset  them  are  made  immediately.  Particularly,  the 
failure  to  enact  a  Soil  Bank  before  planting  time  this  year  makes  such  adminis¬ 
trative  efforts  imperative. 


more 
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Connequently,  we  are  going  to  take  prompt  and  decisive 
administrative  action  to  improve  farm  income  now*  I  have  conferred 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Administration  is  moving 
immediately  on  four  major  fronts: 

1.  In  1956,  price  supports  on  five  of  the  basic  crops  — 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice  and  peanuts  —  will  be  set  at  a  level  of  at 
least  82-1/2$  of  parity.  Tobacco  will  be  supported  as  voted  in  the 
referendum  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Within  this  range  of  price  support  flexibility,  the 
Administration  intends  to  set  minimum  support  levels  that  will  result 
in  a  national  average  of: 

Wheat  at  $2.00  a  bushel 

Corn  at  $1,50  a  bushel 

Rice  at  $lu50  per  hundred  pounds 

A  separate  support  for  corn  not  under  acreage  control  in  the 
commercial  corn  area  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date. 

Price  supports  on  cotton  and  peanuts  have  not  yet  been 
announced  but  will  be  at  least  82-1/2$  of  parity. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  announce  shortly  the  details 
of  the  new  cotton  export  sales  program, 

2.  For  this  year  the  support  price  of  manufacturing  milk  will 
be  increased  to  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds.  The  support  price  of  butter 
fat  will  be  increased  to  58.6  cents  a  pound. 

3.  We  will  use  Department  of  Agriculture  funds,  where 
assistance  will  be  constructive,  to  strengthen  the  prices  of  perishable 
farm  commodities.  We  will  have  well  over  $1*00  million  for  that  purpose 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1. 

These  actions,  the  Administration  will  take  immediately, 

I  now  request  Congress  to  pass  a  straight  Soil  Bank  Bill  as 
promptly  as  possible.  It  should  be  in  operation  before  fall  seeding 
for  next  year’s  crops.  It  is  vital  that  we  get  the  Soil  Bank  authorized 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress.  There  is  general  agreement  on  it,  I 
am  ready  to  sign  a  sound  Soil  Bank  Act  as  soon  as  Congress  sends  it  to 
me3  Djijai.  can  be  accomplished  in  a  very  few  days  if  the  leadership  in 
Congress  will  undertake  the  task. 

This  combined  program  of  Administrative  action  and  legislative 
enactment  will  begin  now  to  improve  the  income  and  welfare  of  all  our  farm 
families* 


Here  is  a  challenge  for  both  the  Legislative  and  Executive 

branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  failed  to  override^?  re  si  dent 1 s  veto  of  farm  bill.  Sens.  Humphrey 
and  Johnston  criticized  and  others  defehded/President ' s  veto  of  farm  bill.  Senate 
received  from  this  Department  proposed  bijkl  amending  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act.  Senate  committee  reported  Johns tor/* Crvil  Service  retirement  bill.  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  reported  bill  to  release  Tongass  Forest  receipts  from  escrow.  Senate  agreed 
bo  limit  debate  on  bill  to  increase  U,  S,  contributions  to  FAO.  House  committee 
ordered  reported  bill  to  improve  apo  simplify  government  accounting  methods.  Several 
^ continued  on  last  page) 
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HOUSE 

1*  FARM  PROGRAM,  Rep.  Cocley  and  others  criticized  the  President's  veto  of  H.  R, 

12,  the  farm  bill,  and  Pep .  Halleck  defended  the  President's  action.  In  the 
vote  to  override  the  veto,  the  question  failed  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  (202  for,  211  against),  p.  5852 

2,  FOREIGN  TRADEy/Began  debate  on  H.  Res.  k59,  to  authorize  theSWays  and  Means 
Committee  tc/make  a  full  study  of  GATT  and  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooper¬ 
ation.  Pj/3877 

The  Ifoys  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  55£p*  to  provide 
for  UyS.  participation  in  GATT  and  OTC  (H.  Rept.  2007),  p,  5889 

3*  PERSONNEL.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Attorney  General  a  proposed  Id 
nd  the  act  of  August  26,  1950,  relating  to  the  suspension  of  employin' 
ivilian  personnel  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  national  securj 
to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees,  pp,  5771*  5889 
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lu  Xf  NANCES  *  Received  from  the  Treasurer  -  epartment  the  annual  report  on  the  state 


finances  of  the  Government  (H.  Doc.  2h3) to  the  1  ays  and  Deans  Committee 

p.\£889 


£,  LOANS  A  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  pith  amendment 
H.  R.  538£,  to  provide  for  the  transfer  from  the  Interior  Department  to  the 
Agriculture  department  of  authority  for  the  collection  and  settlement;  of 
certain  Puerto  Rican  hurricane  relief  loan  debts  (H.  Kept.  2009)*  y*  £889 


6,  FOOD.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  issued  a  report  on  Fopn  and  Clothing 
Depot  Utilisation  (H.  Kept.  2013).  p.  £889 


7.  ACCOUNTING,  The  Government  Operations  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  9£93,  t\  simplify  accounting  and  facilitate  the  parent  of  obliga¬ 
tions.  p.  D3£8 


8.  HIGHWAYS.  The  Public  Corks  Corrmittee  ordered  reported^  H.  R,  8836,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  continuing  the  construction  of  highways  (p.  D3£9).  The 
"Daily  Digest"  states  tbauvthe  committee  "directed Rep ,  Fallen,,  chairman  of  Cg 
the  Subcommittee  on  loads ,  \o  introduce  a  clean /bill  incorporating,  as  title 
I,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  19£6  (H.  R.  £?836),  and,  as  title  II,  the 
Federal  Highway  revenue  act  oi\19£6  (H.  R.  907£)."  p.  D3£9 


SENATE 


9,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sens.  Humphrey  and  Jo$KS#on  criticized  and  others  defended  the 
President's  veto  of  H.  R.  12,  the  faawCbill.  pp.  £806,  £83C 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Majority  Leaded  Johnson  announced  that  H,  R,  9390,  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill£  will  be  taken\ip  on  Mon.,  Apr.  23.  p*  £770 


11*  WATERSHEDS;  FLOOD  CONTROL. /Received  from  this  Department  proposed  legislation 
amending  the  1  ate r shed  Development  and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  to  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Ommittee /  (For  summary  of  p-’ovisionsv  see  Digest  No.  62.) 


p.  £771 


12.  FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
S.  2£l7,  to  release  from  escrow  the  receipts  from  the  salp  of  timber  in  the 
Tongas s  National  Forest  (S.  ~ept,  1778).  p.  £773 


13.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
S.  287£,  tne  Johnston  bill  to  provide  increased  retirement  benefits  to  retiring 
Federal  employees  (S ,  Rept ,  1787).  p.  £773 


lli.  FAO.  /Agreed  to  limit  debate  on  S.  J,  Res.  97,  which  increases  U,  s\  Contribu¬ 
te  FaO,  to  2  hours  for  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  beginning  Thurs, 

p 


'£830 


l£ . ^FLOOD  CONTROL.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3272,  to  increase  and  make  certain 
revisions  in  the  general  authorization  for  small  f!  ood-coutrol  projects, 
p.  £800 
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Taylor,  Williafti  H. 
Thacker,  GoCbel  R. 
Theroux,  afilbert  L. 
Thompson,  Ronald  A. 
Tieken/Richard  V. 
Tippatt,  Laurence  A. 
Todd,  Ronald  D. 
Tptnpkins,  Raymond 
E. 

'oner,  Richard  B. 
Torres,  Marco,  Jr. 
Townsend,  Merton  L. 
Treece,  Ausby  J. 

Tripp,  Joseph  W. 
Trounday,  Roger  S. 
Turk,  Roy  M. 

Turley,  James  R. 

Tyler,  Warren  C. 
Vanbebber,  Herman  J. 
Van  Cleave,  Henry  D., 
Jr. 

Van  Poucke,  Marcel  L., 
Jr. 

Vetterling,  John  M. 
Victory,  Antony  M. 
Von  Urff,  Charles  A. 
Wahl,  Don  D. 
Wakefield,  Donald  Y. 
Walker,  George  J. 
Walker,  Jimmy  F. 
Walker,  Peter  H. 

Walls,  William  H. 
Warlick,  Joseph  R. 
Watke,  Frederic  W. 
Watts,  Ronald  L. 
Weber,  Wayne  G. 
Weinkauf,  Donald  E. 
Werning,  John  B. 
Wheatley,  Robert  R., 
Ill 

White,  Jack  A. 
Whitmer,  Henry  J. 
Wiersema,  Kenneth  E. 
Wilber,  Donald  E., 
04058431 

Wiljanen,  Walter  A. 
Wilkerson,  Arlie  J. 
Williams,  Donald  G. 
Williams,  Richard  L. 
Williford,  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  Robert  W. 
Wittekind,  Wilfred  H. 
Wojtal,  Robert  J. 
Wojtas,  Jerry  R. 

Wolfe,  Robert  A. 
Wolfe,  William  M. 
Woodle,  Kenneth  J. 
Woodmansee,  Wayne 
E. 

Woods,  Robert  D. 
Yoho,  Robert  O. 
Young,  Charles  D. 
Young,  Daniel  K.,  Jr. 
Zabransky,  Ronald 
Zanuck,  Richard  D. 
Zekanis,  Henry  A. 
Zickel,  Raymond  E., 
Jr. 

■Zoubandis,  James 


.  Jr. 


Moxley,  William  M.,  Jr-Sawey,  william  J. 
Munro,  Robert  D.  Schaubhut,  Norman  J, 
Murphy,  Clifton  M.  Schessler,  Donald  R. 
Murphy,  George  S.,  Jr.  Schlee,  Gerald  J. 


CONFIRMAT 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
April  9),  1956: 

Department  of  Justice 
George  Cochran  Doub,  of  Maryland, \p  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  the  true, 
the  splendor  i^f  the  beautiful,  and  the 
strength  of  theVood,  we  are  again  com¬ 
ing  unto  Thee  through  the  old  and  fa¬ 
miliar  way  of  prater,  compelled  by  our 
needs  and  constrained  by  Thy  love. 

Grant  that  we  maV  have  a  faith  that 
is  humble  and  courageous  as  we  seek  to 
minister  and  mediate  in^to  all  mankind 
the  blessings  of  peace  anct  prosperity. 

Inspire  us  to  give  ourselves  earnestly 
and  eagerly  to  the  leading  df  Thy  spirit 
and  may  we  make  a  more  oyring  trial 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  Resources 
which  Thou  hast  placed  at  our  o^sposal. 

Fill  us  daily  with  a  fervent  desn^e  and 
a  strong  determination  to  build  a  social 
order  in  which  justice  and  righteousness, 
good  will  and  brotherhood  shall  reig^i 
supremely. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT. .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester¬ 
day’s  Congressional  Record  at  page 
5739,  in  the  righthand  column,  line  11, 
I  am  quoted  as  having  said  “income-de¬ 
creasing.”  This  should  read  “income- 
increasing.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla; 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  M,  '  NEC 
ESSARY  ARRANGEMEfi  FOR 
INAUGURATION  OF  PR  DENT- 
ELECT  AND  VICE  ©R  DENT- 
ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  rpGant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Senate  ncurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  64,  84th  Cong  ;s,  the  Chair  ap¬ 
points  as  members >  le  joint  committee 


to  make  the  nece^ary  arrangements  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect 
and  Vice  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  21st  day  of  January  1957, 
the  follownig  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Rayburn,  Mr.  McCormack, 
and  MivMartin. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Ir.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Wednesday,  April  18, 1956 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  26] 

Ashley  Haley  Morgan 

Boykin  Healey  O'Hara,  Minn. 

Dawson,  Ill.  Hoffman,  Ill.  Patman 

Donovan  Holtzman  Powell 

Eberharter  Hosmer  Scherer 

Engle'  Jackson  Tollefson 

Gamble  Johnson,  Calif.  Velde 

Gary  Kilday  Williams,  N.  Y, 

Green,  Pa.  Mollohan  Wolcott 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaiyl03 
Members  have  answered  to  their  lyunes, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  furDfer  pro 
ceedings  under  the  call  wer^mispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Ir.  FALLON.  My  Speaker,  I  ask 
uri&nimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Vublic  Works  nftay  sit  in  executive 
session  during  general  debate  this  after¬ 
noon. 

The  EteEAKlftl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request ojnhe  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land? 

There  $6sVo  objection. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  the 
bill  H.  R.  12,  an  act  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on  re¬ 
consideration,  pass  the  bill,  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  ? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  l  Mr.  Cooley  1. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  say  anything  about 
H.  R.  12  which  has  not  already  been 
said,  but  I  do  feel  justified  in  making 
some  observations  about  this  very  con¬ 
troversial  measure.  I  introduced  H.  R. 
12  on  January  5,  1955.  Our  committee 
conducted  long  hearings.  Our  commit¬ 
tee  room  was  open  to  all  who  wanted  to 
be  heard.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  with  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan 
support  and,  after  a  very  long  and  hard 
fight,  the  bill  passed  this  House  and  was 
sent  on  to  the  Senate.  There  it  re¬ 
mained  until  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Members  of  Congress  are  being  criti¬ 
cized,  and  very  severely  criticized,  be¬ 
cause  of  what  is  called  a  great  delay  in 
the  passage  of  farm  legislation.  I  do 


not  think  I  need  to  defend  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  nor  need  I 
defend  the  membership  of  this  House. 
I  need  only  to  put  the  facts  in  the 
Record,  and  the  facts  are  that  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  this  House  early  last  year 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  farm 
situation  and  sought  to  do  something 
about  it.  Yes,  some  of  us  are  being 
accused  of  playing  politics.  I  think  all 
the  Members  of  this  House  know  me 
well  enough  to  know,  and  they  certainly 
know  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  HopeJ  well 
enough  to  know,  that  neither  one  of  us 
has  ever  at  any  time  been  willing  to  play 
politics  with  the  problems  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  America.  Partisan  politics  has 
been  kept  out  of  the  deliberations  of  our 
committee.  I  repeat  here  that  in  the  22 
years  I  have  served  on  the  committee,  we 
have  had  only  one  partisan  vote,  and 
that  was  in  the  spring  of  1949. 

This  conference  report  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  only  the  labors  and  views  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  party.  I  said  here  the  other 
day  and  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  know 
how  it  would  be  possible  for  10  devoted 
Members  of  Congress  to  work  more 
diligently  and  more  faithfully  on  a  piece 
of  legislation  than  did  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  on  H.  R.  12.  This  con¬ 
ference  report  is  not  the  handiwork  of 
Democrats.  It  was  not  signed  only  by 
J  members  of  my  party.  Of  the  4  very 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  who  sat  day  in  and  day  out 
and  way  into  the  night,  through  the 
Easter  holdiday,  3  of  the  4  signed  this 
report.  That  should  be  convincing 
evidence  to  everyone  that  there  is  no 
partisan  politics  involved  in  this  meas¬ 
ure.  Why  should  anyone  be  so  absurd 
as  to  suggest  that  any  of  us  are  prompted 
by  partisan  politics?  I  have  believed 
through  the  years  and  I  still  believe  that 
the  problems  of  agriculture  are  para¬ 
mount  to  all  other  problems,  even  to 
the  problems  of  peace;  because  until  we 
can  solve  the  paradox  of  plenty  here  in 
this  Nation  of  ours  and  hunger  in  other 
lands,  we  cannot  hope  to  live  in  a  very 
peaceful  world. 

I  have  seen  this  week  some  great  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  really  true,  sturdy  states¬ 
manship  on  this  floor.  I  have  seen  men 
who  have  heretofore  entertained  views 
that  they  did  not  express  here  until  last 
Wednesday.  They  were  prompted  by 
the  purest  emotions  and  impulses  in  the 
hearts  of  statesmen.  And  I  am  talking 
about  Republican  statesmen,  who  had 
the  nerve,  the  honesty,  and  the  integrity 
to  come  into  the  well  of  the  House  and 
say,  “I  have  studied  this  problem,  I  have 
talked  with  my  farmers  at  home,  and  I 
and  I  alone  have  been  authorized  to  rep¬ 
resent  them  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives” — one  after  the  other.  Can  you 
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tell  me  that  men  like  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen!  and 
his  colleagues,  are  not  good  Republi¬ 
cans?  They  are  good  Republicans  if 
there  are  any  on  this  earth.  Can  you 
tell  me  that  Mr.  Belcher,  our  beloved 
colleague,  who  has  labored  long  and  hard 
on  our  committee,  is  playing  politics  be¬ 
cause  he  voted  for  this  measure  which 
he  knows  provides  the  only  hope  to  help 
the  farmers  of  America  in  their  present 
plight  and  predicament? 

I  could  go  on  and  name  many  Repub¬ 
licans  who  supported  this  bill  not  because 
of  partisan  politics  but  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  it.  I  indulge  the  hope  that  they 
believe  in  it  now. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  think  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  I  believe  that  the  great  man  in 
the  White  House  has  been  too  well  pro¬ 
tected  and  insulated.  I  honestly  do  not 
believe  that  he  has  been  well  advised 
concerning  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  A 
reading  of  his  veto  message  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  actually  does  not  even  now 
understand  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  What  did  all 
of  us  want  to  do?  All  of  us  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  veto  will  take  out  of  the 
pockets  of  farmers  more  than  $3  billion 
that  we  were  toying  to  put  into  their 
pockets. 

The  soil-bank  provision  does  not  in¬ 
crease  farm  income.  It  only  replaces 
farm  income.  But  one  thing  it  definitely 
does,  it  definitely  decreases  farm  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  exactly  the  same  extent 
that  the  soil-bank  fund  is  used. 

I  say  that  to  appeal  to  the  men  from 
the  industrial  area.  That  soil  bank  will 
cut  off  $1,200,000,000  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer  and  he  will  buy 
that  much  less  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
farm  machinery,  and  other  things  that 
are  needed  on  the  farm.  So  why  should 
we  bring  here  a  bill  restricted  only  to 
the  soil  bank?  The  price-support  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill  would  put  into  the 
farmer’s  pocket  approximately  $1,300,- 
000,000,  yes,  income  and  purchasing- 
power,  and  would  not  increase  the  sur¬ 
plus  we  now  have  in  storage. 

I  hate  to  complain  about  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message.  He  says  that  this  bill 
is  full  of  contradictions.  The  fact  is  his 
message  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  He 
seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  be¬ 
fore  the  producers  of  basic  commodities 
are  eligible  to  receive  the  90 -percent 
price  support  provided  in  the  bill  they 
must  of  necessity  comply  with  the  orders 
of  Mr.  Ezra  Benson  himself  and  reduce 
their  acreage  in  keeping  with  his  man¬ 
date.  It  is  not  a  subsidy,  it  is  not  a  hand¬ 
out. 

Here  we  are,  knowing  as  we  sit  here 
that  farm  income  is  going  down  and 
down  and  down,  and  that  the  impact 
is  being  felt  in  every  industrial  center  fn 
this  country.  Yes,  in  the  country  stores 
and  out  on  the  highways  and  the  byways, 
you  can  see  what  has  happened.  We 
are  inevitably  going  into  another  de¬ 
pression  unless  we  can  do  something  to 
check  and  change  this  tragic  downward 
trend  in  farm  income  and  purchasing 
power. 

Now — what  are  we  supposed  to  do 
about  it?  I  voted  here  the  other  day. 


honestly  believing  as  I  do  today,  that 
this  is  a  good  bill.  I  frankly  admitted 
that  it  was  somewhat  of  a  legislative 
monstrosity  when  it  came  out  of  the 
other  body  and  was  referred  to  confer¬ 
ence.  But,  we  took  the  bill  apart.  We 
carved  it  to  pieces  section  by  section  and 
word  by  word  and  we  rewrote  the  bill 
in  conference.  We  presented  it  here  to 
the  House  with  bipartisan  support.  The 
President  complains  about  surplus  dis¬ 
posal.  By  vetoing  this  bill,  he  prevented 
the  enactment  of  14  provisions  which 
would  have  strengthened  his  arm  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  these  surplus  commodities  or 
preventing  their  accumulation.  We 
sought  to  give  him  $500  million  addi¬ 
tional  for  section  32  operations  and  the 
power  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  to  send 
surplus  commodities  to  hungry  people 
wherever  they  are  in  the  world. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  read  but  will  insert  for 
the  Record  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  President’s  veto  message  and  the 
effects  of  his  veto. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT’S  VETO 
MESSAGE 

First.  The  nine-point  program  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  President  in  his  message 
consisted  largely  of  generalities  and  the 
blocking  out  of  areas  of  the  agricultural 
problem  for  study  by  Congress.  No 
specific  legislation  was  sent  up  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  program  and  it  was  not  until 
February  28  that  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  received  specific  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  embodying  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  legislation  was  not 
then  submitted  voluntarily  but  was  made 
available  only  after  a  direct  committee 
request  on  the  Secretary  for  such  a  bill. 

Second.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  H.  R.  12  would  encourage  more 
surpluses  than  the  program  endorsed  by 
the  President.  No  change  is  made  or 
proposed  in  the  basic  legislation  under 
which  production  is  now  regulated  and 
will  continue  to  be  regulated  whether 
H.  R.  12  becomes  law  or  not.  The  basic 
tools  for  adjusting  production  to  demand 
and  preventing  surpluses  are  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended.  These  would  be  fully  as 
operative  under  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
12  as  they  will  be  under  any  other  type  of 
program.  In  fact,  they  would  be  more 
effective  at  a  higher  level  of  support 
because  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  there  is  greater  compliance  with 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  at  high  support  level  than  at  lower 
levels. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  by  vetoing  H.  R.  12,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  deprived  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  at  least  14  new  provisions  of 
law  to  assist  in  dealing  with  the  surplus 
problem — provisions  providing  authority 
which  the  Secretary  does  not  now  have 
and  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  exercise 
in  the  absence  of  new  legislation.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  new  authority  to 
prevent  surpluses  or  to  help  dispose  of 
them  contained  in  H.  R.  12  as  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate: 

(a)  Corn:  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
price  supports,  corn  producers  would  be 
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required  to  reduce  their  acreage  of  crop- 
producing  land  by  15  percent. 

(b)  Feed  grains:  H.  R.  12  offers,  for 
the  first  time,  some  solution  to  the  rap¬ 
idly  deteriorating  feed-grain  situation 
that  is  hurting  not  only  grain  producers 
but  livestock  producers  as  well.  Under 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  12  feed-grain  pro¬ 
ducers  would  be  eligible  for  price  sup¬ 
ports  only  if  they  curtailed  their  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  at  least  15  percent 
below  their  previous  3-year  average. 
Under  the  Secretary’s  program  feed- 
grain  producers  receive  supports  on  all 
the  grain  they  want  to  produce,  without 
any  limitation  whatever  on  their  acreage. 

(c)  To  facilitate  surplus  disposal  in 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  in  the  bill  to  proc¬ 
ess  food  commodities,  such  as  grains, 
into  a  form — meal  or  flour — which  can 
be  used  in  the  home  and  is  also  given 
authority  long  sought  by  both  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  donate 
food  commodities  to  certain  penal  insti¬ 
tutions. 

(d)  To  facilitate  surplus  disposal 
abroad,  the  President  is  given  authority 
to  pay  ocean  freight  on  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  donated  for  use  in  other  countries 
and  the  amount  which,  can  be  used  un¬ 
der  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  is  in¬ 
creased  from  $300  million  to  $500  million. 

(e)  The  domestic  parity  plan  for 
wheat  would  solve  a  number  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  overproduction  and  sur¬ 
pluses  of  that  commodity.  It  would  en¬ 
courage  the  producers  voluntarily  to 
limit  their  production  to  a  quantity  more 
properly  adjusted  to  current  needs.  It 
would  put  world  trade  in  American  wheat 
on  a  sound  economic  basis  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  by  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  offer  that  wheat  for  sale  on  the 
world  market,  at  the  world  price,  with¬ 
out  Government  subsidy. 

(f)  Use  of  wheat  as  feed  on  the  farm 
where  grown  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
wheat  program  in  H.  R.  12  by  permitting 
any  farmer,  anywhere  to  grow  all  the 
wheat  he  wants  to  grow,  without  penalty, 
for  use  on  his  own  farm  for  feed  or  food. 

(g)  Rice:  The  rice  two-price  plan 
would  substantially  improve  the  position 
of  United  States  rice  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket.  Like  the  wheat  program  in  the  bill, 
it  would  make  possible  the  sale  of  United 
States  rice  on  the  world  market,  at  world 
prices,  without  any  Government  subsidy 
whatever. 

(h)  H.  R.  12  would  attack  the  surplus 
problem  affecting  long  staple  cotton  by 
placing  extra  long  staple  cotton  within 
the  quota  now  set  up  for  all  cotton  longer 
than  iya  inches. 

(i)  Solution  of  our  surplus  problem, 
particularly  in  textiles,  would  be  sub¬ 
stantially  assisted  by  new  authority  given 
the  President  in  H.  R.  12  to  negotiate 
voluntary  agreements  with  represent¬ 
atives  of  other  countries  with  respect  to 
importations  into  the  United  States  of 
competing  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  made  therefrom. 

(j)  H.  R.  12  authorizes  appropriation 
of  an  additional  $500  million  annually  to 
section  32  funds,  for  use  in  surplus  re¬ 
moval  and  disposal  operations,  particu¬ 
larly  for  perishable  commodities. 
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(k)  The  bill  authorizes  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Surplus  Disposal  Administra¬ 
tor  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(l)  H.  R.  12  authorizes  and  directs  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
on  increased  industrial  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

(m)  To  make  more  effective  our  pres¬ 
ent  production  control  laws,  the  bill  in¬ 
creases  to  75  percent  of  the  support  price 
the  penalty  for  exceeding  peanut-mar¬ 
keting  quotas. 

(n)  In  order  to  further  encourage  the 
underplanting  of  acreage  allotments,  the 
bill  authorizes  a  producer,  for  the  first 
time,  to  plant  only  part  or  even  none  of 
an  acreage  allotment  for  3  successive 
years  without  losing  his  history  and  the 
right  to  future  allotments.  This  would 
eliminate  the  practice  of  planting  merely 
to  retain  history  for  allotment  purposes, 
which  is  now  required. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  new  au¬ 
thorizations  to  deal  with  the  surplus 
problem — authority  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  does  not  now  have — there 
were  other  directives  in  the  bill  designed 
also  to  substantially  improve  the  sur¬ 
plus  situation.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  directed  to  make  a  study  of 
proposals  for  disposing  of  surplus  food 
commodities  domestically  through  some 
kind  of  food-stamp  plan.  He  was  di¬ 
rected  to  report  to  Congress  within  90 
days  on  this  important  matter.  He  w?as 
directed  to  make  a  similar  study  and  re¬ 
port  on  the  matter  of  establishing  strate¬ 
gic  stockpiles  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  for  use  in  the  event  of  war  or 
similar  emergency.  He  was  directed  to 
use  existing  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  sur¬ 
pluses  generally  and  long  staple  cotton 
specifically. 

Third.  The  soil  bank  would  not  in¬ 
crease  farm  income — this  year  or  any 
other.  Because  farmers  would  receive 
at  the  most  only  their  anticipated  net 
income  from  acres  placed  in  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve,  their  gross  income  would  be 
substantially  curtailed  by  participation 
in  the  soil  bank.  This  would  be  reflected 
in  sales  of  fertilizer,  farm  machinery, 
gasoline,  and  other  supplies  to  farmers. 

Fourth.  The  President  refers  to  the 
problem  created  by  the  diversion  into 
other  crops  of  acreage  removed  from 
basic-commodity  production  by  allot¬ 
ment  programs.  He  has  vetoed  the  bill 
which  sought  to  do  something  about  this 
serious  problem  by  authorizing  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  feed  grains  and  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  program  for  corn,  but  he  has  made 
no  suggestion  as  to  what  he  now  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  about  this  problem. 

Fifth.  The  President  says  production 
would  be  stimulated  by  the  support 
levels  provided  in  H.  R.  12.  With  the 
control  programs  in  effect  on  all  basic 
crops,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  his  reason¬ 
ing  at  this  point.  Production  of  the 
basic  crops  is  regulated  by  acreage  allot¬ 
ments — not  by  price  levels.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  must  reiterate  that  H.  R.  12 
offers,  for  the  first  time,  a  program  for 
actually  reducing  the  production  of  feed 
grains — which  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  our  serious  agricultural  problems. 
In  the  absence  of  H.  R.  12  there  is  no 


such  program  for  feed  grains  and  pro¬ 
duction  will  run  rampant  and  uncon¬ 
trolled. 

Sixth.  The  President  devotes  four 
paragraphs  to  a  condemnation  of  dual 
parity  and  says  that  its  establishment 
in  H.  R.  12  could  “destroy  the  parity 
concept  itself”.  Strangely  enough,  dual 
parity  has  been  in  effect  since  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
without  destroying  the  parity  concept. 
Modernized  parity  was  recognized  when 
it  was  adopted  as  inequitable  to  the 
basic  commodities  and  requiring  such  a 
sharp  drop  in  support  prices  as  to  be 
economically  impossible.  Dual  parity 
was,  therefore,  provided  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949  and  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  every  year  since  then  except  1955. 

Seventh.  In  condemning  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  feed  grains  in  H.  R.  12,  the 
President  says  that  these  provisions 
would  result  in  a  shrinking  market  for 
feed  grains — presumably  because  these 
grains  would  be  supported  at  a  somewhat 
higher  price.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
President’s  reasoning  in  this  respect 
since  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  exactly  to  the  con¬ 
trary — that  consumption  of  feed  grains 
is  at  least  as  high  and  usually  higher, 
when  the  price  is  higher.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  price  of  livestock  is 
closely  related  to  the  price  of  feed  and 
when  livestock  prices  follow  feed  prices 
upward,  livestock  producers  are  more 
prosperous  and  can  afford  to  buy  more 
and  better  feed. 

The  following  figures  show  the  rela¬ 
tionship  I  am  talking  about:  In  1951 
feed  grains  were  25  percent  higher  than 
they  were  in  1955,  yet  Department  of 
Agriculture  records  show  that  livestock 
producers  fed  slightly  more  feed  per 
animal  unit  in  1951  than  they  did  in  1955. 
The  same  principle  is  exemplified  in 
1953.  Then,  feed  grains  were  about  13 
percent  higher  than  1955,  yet  consump¬ 
tion  of  feed  was  substantially  above  that 
estimated  for  1955. 

Tire  price  of  livestock  in  those  years 
also  showed  the  relationship  between 
feed  grains  and  livestock.  In  1951,  with 
feed  prices  25  percent  above  last  year, 
hogs  brought  an  average  price  for  the 
year  of  $20  and  beef  cattle  brought  an 
average  price  of  $28.70.  Compare  this 
with  the  livestock  prices  in  1955  with 
lower  feed  grain  prices — the  level  of 
prices  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
apparently  finds  desirable.  In  1955 — on 
an  unweighted  basis — hogs  brought  an 
average  of  $15.50,  and  cattle  only  $15.80. 

Admittedly  there  is  very  little  in  H.  R. 
12  of  direct  benefit  to  livestock  produc¬ 
ers,  but  the  vetoing  of  H.  R.  12  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  kind  of  a  program 
outlined  by  the  President  in  his  message 
will  be  one  of  the  most  serious  blows 
the  livestock  industry  has  suffered  for  a 
long  time.  Every  livestock  producer 
knows  that  when  feed  prices  are  low  and 
feed  is  in  surplus  livestock  is  plentiful 
and  prices  are  cheap.  With  their  heavy 
capital  investment,  it  is  far  better  for 
livestock  producers  to  pay  a  reasonably 
high  price  for  their  feed  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  receive  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  higher  price  for  their  animals.  The 
feed  grain  program  espoused  by  the 
President,  of  low  level  supports  on  un¬ 


limited  production,  is  the  worst  possible 
news  the  livestock  industry  could  hear. 
By  increasing  the  support  level  on  feed 
grains  and  at  the  same  time  requiring 
a  15  percent  reduction  in  acreage,  H.  R. 
12  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
not  only  the  feed  grain  problem  but  the 
financial  difficulties  of  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Eighth.  After  devoting  four  para¬ 
graphs  to  the  evils  of  dual  parity,  the 
President  dismissed,  in  less  than  three 
lines  of  his  message,  the  programs  for 
rice  and  wheat  which  would  put  both 
those  commodities  on  a  sound  world  price 
basis  and  which  have  been  worked  out 
most  carefully  by  the  producers  of  those 
commodities  after  years  of  study.  The 
rice  industry  has  formally  and  almost 
unanimously  requested  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  provided  in  H.  R.  12.  An  impor¬ 
tant  segment  of  the  wheat  industry  has 
requested  the  wheat  program  and  all 
wheat  producers  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  it  with  a  two-thirds 
majority  required  to  put  it  into  effect. 
Yet,  the  President  says  that  neither  rice 
growers  nor  the  wheat  farmers  are  to 
have  this  opportunity  they  have  asked 
for. 

Ninth.  The  President  finds  “certain 
provisions  found  in  the  section  dealing 
with  the  dairy  industry”  objectionable', 
but  he  has  approved  supports  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  butterfat  at  precisely 
the  levels  estimated  by  H.  R.  12.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  makes  a  substantial  differ¬ 
ence  whether  prices  are  established  by 
act  of  Congress  or  by  action  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Tenth.  The  price  level  announced  by 
the  President  for  wheat  is  only  3  cents 
per  bushel  above  the  March  15  price  and 
amounts  to  about  83.7  percent  of  parity. 

Eleventh.  The  price  level  announced 
for  corn  is  about  30  cents  above  the 
March  15  price  and  equivalent  to  about 
86.2  percent  of  parity. 

Twelfth.  The  price  level  announced 
for  rice  is  only  4  cents  above  the  March 
15  price  and  equivalent  to  about  82.7  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Thirteenth.  A  separate  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  corn  “not  under  acreage  con¬ 
trol”  to  be  announced  at  an  early  date 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  substantially  discourage  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn  or  greatly  reduce  the  sur¬ 
plus  problem.  By  contrast  H.  R.  12  has 
a  realistic  program  for  corn  outside  the 
commercial  area.  ^ 

There  is  too  much  good  in  the  bill  for 
the  President  to  have  vetoed  it.  But, 
he  did  veto  it.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
too  optimistic  about  overriding  his  veto. 
I  know  that  he  was  exercising  his  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  and  responsibilities.  He 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  he  did. 
Every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  what 
he  did  last  Wednesday  and  we  have  the 
perfect  right  today  to  exercise  freely 
our  own  judgment.  But,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  it  would  be  very,  very  difficult  for 
a  man  who  represents  farmers  or  con¬ 
sumers  or  the  industrial  centers  to  go 
back  home  and  say,  “I  voted  against 
the  bill  that  would  intensify  and  would 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  agri¬ 
culture  so  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
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could  purchase  the  things  that  industry 
produces.” 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Did  the  adminis¬ 
tration  make  any  major  farm  legislation 
recommendations  last  year? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  glad  my  friend 
mentions  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Furthermore,  will 
the  gentleman  give  the  history  of  the 
soil  bank  and  what  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  was  last  year. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  I  will.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  suggestion. 

Before  this  Congress  adjourned  last 
session,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  his  associates  if  they  had 
any  more  recommendations  to  make, 
and  if  any  more  legislation  was  needed. 
The  answer  was  “No,”  but  the  farm  sit¬ 
uation  continued  to  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Benson  returned  from  Europe. 
The  newspaper  reporters  met  him  at  the 
airport  and  he  gave  out  a  statement  to 
the  effect,  “Yes,  we  have  some  programs 
we  are  working  on  and  the  details  will 
soon  be  around.”  Later,  he  flew  out  to 
Denver,  and  after  a  conference  with  the 
President,  he  came  back.  Again,  he  was 
met  by  the  newsmen  and  he  said,  “Yes, 
we  have  a  program.”  On  October  31,  I 
wired  him  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  appropriate  resolution  had  author¬ 
ized  me  to  call  our  committee  together  at 
any  time  and  at  any  place,  and  I  was 
ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  call  the 
committee  together  to  receive  such  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  he  might  desire  to 
make.  I  told  him  then  that  time  was 
important.  We  could  have  worked 
through  October  and  November,  but  we 
received  no  recommendations. 

When  he  replied  to  my  telegram  he 
said  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration  would  come  up  in  tra¬ 
ditional  fashion  and  would  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  January.  January  9 
arrived.  The  President  sent  up  his  agri¬ 
cultural  message,  but  we  received  no  ex¬ 
ecutive  communication  from  Mr.  Benson 
transmitting  a  bill  for  our  committee  to 
consider.  So  we  waited. 

The  Senate  had  started  hearings.  We 
did  our  work  last  session.  We  had  other 
hearings  this  session.  But  when  the 
President’s  message  came  with  a  nine- 
point  program,  there  was  not  a  new 
thought  or  a  new  suggestion  in  any  1  of 
the  9  points.  All  of  them  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  many  times  by  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress. 

When  Mr.  Benson  when  he  was  freed 
from  his  appearances  before  the  Senate 
committee,  we  asked  him  to  come  before 
our  committee,  and — after  some  delay — 
he  appeared  on  February  21.  But,  even 
then,  he  had  no  bill.  I  said  “Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  where  is  your  bill?”  He  looked  at 
his  associates  there  with  him,  and  they 
had  no  bill. 

In  the  meantime  two  bills  had  been 
introduced.  Neither  of  them  contained 
his  recommendations  in  full.  So  I  asked 
him,  “Will  you  please  bring  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  next  Monday,  the  27th,  a  bill 


embracing  all  of  the  recommendations 
you  have  to  make.” 

So  late  on  the  27th  of  February — 7 
weeks  to  the  day  after  the  President’s 
message — the  Secretary  finally  sent’  up 
a  bill.  On  the  28th  of  February  I  wrote 
him  a  letter,  after  having  conferred  with 
the  37-man  Agriculture  committee,  and 
extended  an  invitation  to  him  to  come 
before  our  committee  to  discuss  his  bill. 
His  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  because 
of  his  heavy  schedule  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  appear  before  our 
committee  for  2  weeks. 

Two  weeks  we  waited.  What  else 
could  we  do?  We  had  heard  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  the  farm  leaders  and  all  the 
farmers  and  all  of  the  other  people  who 
wanted  to  be  heard.  So  finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week,  almost  3  weeks 
later,  I  wrote  him  another  letter,  and 
he  then  indicated  that  he  was  ready 
to  come  before  the  committee,  but  at 
that  very  moment  the  bill  was  ready  to 
go  to  conference.  Then  I  was  faced  with 
the  proposition,  should  I  delay  the  con¬ 
ference  in  order  to  hear  Mr.  Benson  or 
should  we  proceed  with  the  conference 
and  let  him  submit  his  recommendations 
in  writing.  I  decided  to  do  the  latter. 

I  want  to  comment  on  this  conference; 
I  have  been  in  many  conferences  but  I 
have  never  attended  any  conference  like 
this.  We  extended  to  Mr.  Benson  and 
all  of  his  associates  an  opportunity  to 
give  us  the  full  benefit  of  their  views 
and  their  technical  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  drafting  as  good  a  bill  as  we 
could  draft.  We  did  not  have  a  single 
meeting  that  was  not  attended  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  had  from  7  to  9  people  there — the 
legal  branch  and  the  administrative 
branch — and  they  participated  in  our 
discussion.  If  there  ever  has  been  an 
open  conference  that  was  it.  After  every 
meeting  the  public  was  fully  advised 
about  the  progress  that  had  been  made. 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  Members 
of  Congress  blamed  for  delaying  unduly 
this  very  important  measure. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  has  not, 
I  believe,  discussed  the  history  of  this 
soil  bank.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  year 
ago  this  last  February  two  bills  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  our  committee,  one  by  a  Re¬ 
publican  and  one  by  a  Democrat  embrac¬ 
ing  a  soil  bank  very  similar  to  that  the 
President  now  supports?  That  you  as 
chairman  of  our  committee  asked  the 
Secretary  for  suggestions  in  regard  to 
those  bills,  and  in  July  of  last  year  he 
said  the  bills  were  unworkable? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right;  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  entirely  correct.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  farmers  of  this  country  have 
any  doubt  about  the  origin  of  the  plan. 
The  original  bills  were  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl 
Andersen]  on  the  Republican  side  and 
Fred  Marshall,  another  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress,  on  the  Democratic 
side. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall] 
and  I  personally  introduced  this  bill  for 
a  soil  bank  on  February  2,  1954.  A  week 
prior  to  that  Mr.  Benson,  as  will  be  evi¬ 
denced  by  our  hearings,  informed  us  that 
in  his  opinion  the  general  principle  was 
unworkable. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  At  the  gentleman’s 
request,  I  sent  that  bill,  along  with  Fred 
Marshall’s  bill,  to  the  Department  for 
an  official  report.  They  kept  the  two 
bills  from  February  until  July  27,  and 
on  July  27,  after  a  committee  in  the  De¬ 
partment  had  studied  the  proposition, 
they  wrote  me  a  letter  rejecting  the  bill’ 
and  said  this: 

The  Department  recommends  against  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

And  the  letter  goes  on  with  a  long 
report  telling  me  why  the  soil-bank  bill 
could  not  be  made  to  work. 

But  between  July  and  January  the 
soil-bank  idea — which  was  born  when 
Mr.  Andersen  and  Mr.  Marshall  intro¬ 
duced  their  bills — the  soil-bank  idea 
grew  in  popularity  and  became  on  Jan¬ 
uary  9  the  administration’s  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  said  to  begin  with,  and  I  want  to 
repeat  right  now,  that  I  believe  the  Pres¬ 
ident  now  has  all  the  authority  he  needs 
to  deal  with  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
soil  of  America.  All  he  needs  is  money. 
I  challenged  the  Department  represent¬ 
atives  in  the  eommittee  room  and  I  said: 

Mr.  Benson,  tell  me  what  authority  you 
want  and  need  that  you  do  not  now  have. 

He  looked  at  his  associates,  and  at 
his  attorney,  and  we  had  no  answer. 

He  has  broad  and  comprehensive  au¬ 
thority  to  deal  with  all  the  problems  of 
the  soil.  I  would  like  to  read  them  to 
you  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do 
so,  so  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  relevant  parts  of  sections  1,  7 
(a)  and  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended : 

Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  Amended 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  land 

resources  against  soil  erosion,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted ,  etc.,  That  it  is  hereby  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  wastage  of  soil  and  moisture 
resources  on  farm,  grazing,  and  forest  lands 
of  the  Nation,  resulting  from  soil  erosion,  is 
a  menace  to  the  national  welfare  and  that  it 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  permanently  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  soil  erosion  and  thereby  to 
preserve  natural  resources,  control  floods, 
prevent  impairment  of  reservoirs,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  navigability  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
protect  public  health,  public  lands  and  re¬ 
lieve  unemployment,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  from  now  on,  shall  coordinate 
and  direct  all  activities  with  relation  to  soil 
erosion  and  in  order  to  effectuate  this  policy 
is  hereby  authorized,  from  time  to  time — - 

( 1 )  To  conduct  surveys,  investigations,  and 
research  relating  to  the  character  of  soil 
erosion  and  the  preventive  measures  needed, 
to  publish  the  results  of  any  such  surveys, 
investigations,  or  research,  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  such  methods,  and  to 
conduct  demonstrational  projects  in  areas 
subject  to  erosion  by  wind  or  water; 

(2)  To  carry  out  preventive  measures,  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  engineering  oper¬ 
ations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the  growing 
of  vegetation,  and  changes  in  use  of  land; 
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(3)  To  cooperate  or  enter  into  agreements 
with,  or  to  furnish  financial  or  other  aid  to, 
any  agency,  governmental  or  otherwise,  or 
any  person,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act;  and 

(4)  To  acquire  lands,  or  rights  or  interests 
therein,  by  purchase,  gift,  condemnation,  or 
otherwise,  whenever  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act.  (16  U.  S.  C.  590a.) 

***** 
AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  POLICY  AND  ENU¬ 
MERATION  OF  PURPOSES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  act  also  to  secure,  and  the 
purposes  of  this  act  shall  also  include,  (1) 
preservation  and  improvement  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility;  (2)  promotion  of  the  economic  use 
and  conservation  of  land;  (3)  diminution 
of  exploitation  and  wasteful  and  unscien¬ 
tific  use  of  national  soil  resources;  (4)  the 
protection  of  rivers  and  harbors  against  the 
results  of  soil  erosion  in  aid  of  maintaining 
the  navigability  of  waters  and  water  courses 
and  in  aid  of  flood  control;  and  (5)  reestab¬ 
lishment,  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  practicable 
and  in  the  general  public  interest,  of  the 
ratio  between  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
net  income  per  person  on  farms  and  that  of 
the  income  per  person  not  on  farms  that 
prevailed  during  the  5-year  period  August 
1909-July  1914,  inclusive,  as  determined 

from  statistics  available  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  such  ratio.  The  powers  conferred 
under  sections  7  to  14  inclusive,  of  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  assist  voluntary  action 
calculated  to  effectuate  the  purposes  speci¬ 
fied  in  this  section.  Such  powers  shall  not 
be  used  to  discourage  the  production  of  sup¬ 
plies  of  foods  and  fibers  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  normal  domestic  human  consumption 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
records  of  domestic  human  consumption  in 
the  years  1920  to  1929,  inclusive,  taking  into 
consideration  increased  population,  quanti¬ 
ties  of  any  commodity  that  were  forced  into 
domestic  consumption  by  decline  in  exports 
during  such  period,  current  trends  in  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  and  exports  of  particular 
commodities,  and  the  quantities  of  substi¬ 
tutes  available  for  domestic  consumption 
Within  any  general  class  of  food  commodities. 
***** 

BASIS  FOR  PAYMENTS  AND  GRANTS  OF  AID;  LOCAL, 

COUNTY,  AND  STATE  COMMITTEES;  CONSERVA¬ 
TION  MATERIALS  AND  SERVICES 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
specified  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
of  section  7  (a)  by  making  payments  or 
grants  of  other  aid  to  agricultural  producers, 
including  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  in 
amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  connection  with  the 
effectuation  of  such  purposes  during  the  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  payments  or 
grants  are  made,  and  measured  by  (1)  their 
treatment  or  use  of  their  land,  or  a  part 
thereof,  for  soil  restoration,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  or  the  prevention  of  erosion;  (2) 
changes  in  the  use  of  their  land;  (3)  their 
equitable  share,  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  of  the  normal  national  production 
of  any  commodity  or  commodities  required 
for  domestic  consumption;  or  (4)  their  equi¬ 
table  share,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
of  the  national  production  of  any  commodity* 
or  commodities  required  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
extent  to  which  their  utilization  of  cropland 
on  the  farm  conforms  to  farming  practices 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
7  (a)  ;  or  (5)  any  combination  of  the  above. 
In  arid  or  semiarid  sections,  (1)  and  (2) 
above  shall  be  construed  to  cover  water  con¬ 
servation  and  the  beneficial  use  of  water 


on  individual  farms,  including  measures  to 
prevent  runoff,  the  building  of  check  dams 
and  ponds,  and  providing  facilities  for  ap¬ 
plying  water  to  the  land.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  any  payment  or  grant  meas¬ 
ured  by  (1)  or  (2)  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  productivity  of  the 
land  affected  by  the  farming  practices 
adopted  during  the  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  payment  is  made.  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  the  Secretary  is  di¬ 
rected  to  utilize  the  services  of  local  and 
State  committees  selected  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  local 
administrative  areas  as  units  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  under  this  section.  No 
such  local  area  shall  include  more  than  one 
county  or  parts  of  different  counties.  *  *  * 
The  Secretary  shall  make  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  relating  to  the  selection  and 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  respective 
committees,  and  to  the  administration, 
through  such  committees,  of  such  programs. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary — shall,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers;  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
agricultural  extension  service  and  other  Ap¬ 
proved  agencies;  shall  accord  such  recogni¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  to  producer-owned 
and  producer-controlled  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  as  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  policy 
toward  cooperative  associations  set  forth  in 
existing  acts  of  Congress  and  as  will  tend 
to  promote  efficient  methods  of  marketing 
and  distribution;  shall  not  have  power  to 
acquire  any  land  or  any  right  or  interest 
therein;  shall,  in  every  practicable  manner, 
protect  the  interests  of  small  producers;  and 
shall  in  every  practical  way  encourage  and 
provide  for  soil-conserving  and  soil-rebuild¬ 
ing  practices  rather  than  the  growing  of  soil- 
depleting  crops.  Rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  payments  or  grants  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  as  simple  and  direct  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and,  wherever  practicable,  they  shall 
be  classified  on  two  bases:  (a)  Soil-depleting 
crops  and  practices,  (b)  soil-building  crops 
and  practices. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  in  making  available  conservation  ma¬ 
terials  consisting  of  seeds,  seed  inoculants, 
fertilizers,  liming  and  other  soil-condition¬ 
ing  materials,  trees,  or  plants,  or  in  making 
available  soil-conserving  or  soil-building 
services,  to  agricultural  producers  under  this 
subsection,  tlve  Secretary  may  make  pay¬ 
ments,  in  advance  of  determination  of  per¬ 
formance  by  the  producers,  to  persons  who 
fill  purchase  orders  covering  approved  con¬ 
servation  materials  or  covering  soil-conserv¬ 
ing  or  soil-building  services,  furnished  to 
producers,  or  who  render  services  to  the 
Secretary  in  delivering  to  producers  approved 
conservation  materials,  for  the  carrying  out, 
by  the  producers,  of  soil-building  or  soil- 
conserving  practices  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  price  at  which  purchase  orders  for 
any  conservation  materials  or  services  are 
filled  may  be  limited  to  a  fair  price  fixed  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

Appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  for 
the  purchase  in  advance  of  the  program  year 
for  which  the  appropriation  is  made  of  seeds, 
fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other  farming 
materials  or  any  soil-terracing  services,  and 
making  grants  thereof  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  farming 
practices  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  act;  for  the  reimbursement 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
agency  for  fertilizers,  seeds,  lime,  trees,  or 
other  farming  materials,  or  any  soil-terracing 
services,  furnished  by  such  agency;  and  for 
the  payment  of  all  expenses  necessary  in 
making  such  grants,  including  all  or  part 
of  the  costs  incident  to  the  delivery  thereof 
(16  U.  S.  C.  590h  (b)). 
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There  is  the  broad  authority.  We 
have  had  a  soil  bank,  I  know,  since  1934. 
In  1934  we  spent  $637  million  on  a  soil 
bank. 

Under  the  authority  of  these  provisions 
of  lav/,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  carried  out  numerous  programs  of 
similar  nature  to  the  present  soil-bank 
proposal.  One  of  these  was  described 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  House  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  in  the  following  words 
in  March  1955: 

Acreage  allotment  payments  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  These 
so-called  class  I  or  acreage  allotment  pay¬ 
ments,  under  section  8  (b)  of  the  act  of 
February  29,  1936,  tjie  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  were 
aimed  at  maintaining  farm  production  in 
balance  with  demand.  This  was  carried  out 
by  the  establishment  of  individual  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments  of  soil-depleting  crops  repre¬ 
senting  proportionate  shares  of  national  pro¬ 
duction  goals.  The  acreage  allotment  pay¬ 
ments  compensated  farmers,  in  part,  for 
making  their  proportionate  acreage  adjust¬ 
ments.  This  item  excludes  the  so-called 
class  II  payments  for  conservation  practices 
which  are  shown  on  the  statement  under  the 
function  headed  “Programs  Primarily  for 
Conservation  of  Resources.’’  The  cost  of 
these  acreage  allotment  payments,  which 
were  made  in  the  period  1937  through  1944, 
amounted  to  $2,354.8  million. 

Year  after  year  this  Congress,  with 
votes  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  has  given 
to  Mr.  Benson  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  he  has  asked  us  to  give  him. 
He  asked  for  $175  million  for  the  ACP 
program  and  we  gave  him  $250  million. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  comes  up  and  he  wants 
$1,200,000,000.  I  am  willing  for  him  to 
have  that.  But  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  Congress  has  not  only  given  Mr. 
Benson  more  money  than  he  has  re¬ 
quested  for  soil  conservation  programs 
but  that  he  has  not  used  all  we  did  give 
him.  In  the  past  4  years  he  has  failed 
to  use  more  than  $100  million  of  the 
funds  Congress  has  appropriated  for  this 
important  purpose. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  few  years  ago  he  was  here  with 
the  recommendation  and  making  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  cut  down  the  very  program  from 
$250  million  to  $150  million? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
correct:  but  the  Congress  refused  to  do 
that  because  we  have  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  soil  program. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  great  speech  made  by  that 
distinguished  statesman,  Mr.  Fred  Vin¬ 
son,  the  beloved  Kentuckian.  He  talked 
about  the  value  of  the  topsoil,  of  America. 
We  have  year  after  year  spent  millions 
of  dollars  and  I  am  willing  now  for  Mr. 
Benson  to  improve  the  soil,  to  have  a 
soil  bank,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  go 
into  the  committee  room  and  to  write 
a  bill  to  duplicate  authority  he  now  has. 
He  does  not  have  authority  to  make  10- 
year  contracts.  There  may  be  a  few 
minor  things  that  we  need  to  do.  But 
the  basic  law  is  there  and  I  challenge 
any  lawyer  in  this  House  to  read  the  law 
and  tell  me  that  my  statement  is  in¬ 
accurate. 
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Let  us  face  up  to  the  situation.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  not  going  to  persuade  any¬ 
body  to  change  his  mind.  But  let  us 
think  about  our  own  responsibilities. 
The  President  has  exercised  his  respon¬ 
sibility.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
was  elected  from  a  great  congressional 
district  and  each  of  us  must  share  and 
bear  our  own  responsibility.  We  are 
facing  a  tragic  situation  in  the  con¬ 
stant  decline  of  farm  income.. 

The  President  recognized  that,  the 
President  said  that,  and  I  want  to  quote 
one  thing  and  then  I  think  I  will  stop. 
In  his  message  to  Congress  on  January 
9,  he  made  a  statement,  and  these  are 
very  significant  words  because  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  has  never  used  them  but  once  and 
that  was  in  the  city  of  Paris.  He  never 
made  a  speech  like  this  here.  Here  is 
what  Mr.  Eisenhower  said: 

Today’s  surpluses  consist  of  commodities 
produced  in  a  volume  imperatively  needed 
in  wartime. 

That  we  know  to  be  the  truth.  Why 
are  we  so  greatly  disturbed  that  we  have 
a  surplus  here  which  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  because  of  programs  we  had  in 
operation  at  a  time  when  the  men  of 
America  were  on  the  ramparts  of  free¬ 
dom  throughout  this  world  and  bleeding 
and  dying  in  behalf  of  the  institutions 
of  freedom. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
going  to  have  an  extended  debate,  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  gentleman  is  reserving  any  time 
for  this  side? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  conferred  with  the 
former  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee  and  he  indi¬ 
cated  he  would  like  to  have  some  time. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
desires  to  speak,  of  course,  I  shall  yield 
him  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  would  like  to 
have  some  time  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  be  as  generous  as 
circumstances  permit. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  an  old  story. 
How  much  time  is  the  gentleman  going 
to  give  us? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  much  time  does 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  want? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  At  least  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  We  might  take  the 
other  20  minutes,  too. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  cannot  be  that  gen¬ 
erous.  I  will  give  the  gentleman  10  min¬ 
utes  and  then  see  where  we  stand.  I  will 
yield  him  10  minutes  after  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  speaks. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
questions  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
this  veto  on  which  there  seem  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  misunderstanding.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  there  is  a  complete  mis¬ 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  others  as 
to  just  how  we  affect  the  production  of 


agricultural  commodities  by  price.  The 
President  seems  to  indicate  that  all  of 
our  troubles  from  an  agricultural  stand¬ 
point  have  come  from  what  he  calls 
“high,  rigid”  price  supports.  I  think  the 
fallacy  of  the  President’s  position  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  He  simply  does  not  undei*- 
stand  just  how  a  farmer  must  operate. 
The  President  says  “Why  would  a 
farmer  plant  more  if  he  knew  the  price 
were  going  down?”  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  question,  and  I  think  it  deserves  a 
fair  answer.  Farmer's  are  just  like  other 
people.  They  do  the  best  they  can  for 
their  loved  ones,  just  as  city  people  do. 
Suppose  you  were  a  cotton  farmer  or  a 
wheat  fai’mer.  Last  year  the  price  of 
cotton  was  31  cents  a  pound  or  $160  a 
bale.  Suppose  you  grew  10  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.  You  would  have  a  gross  of  $1,600 
from  your  farm.  Suppose  you  learned 
in  some  manner  that  the  price  next  year 
was  going  to  be  just  half  that  or  $80  a 
bale.  What  would  be  your  reaction? 
The  President  assumes  that  you  would 
immediately  cut  your  cotton  pi-oduction. 
Of  course,  he  assumes  you  would  go  into 
something  more  profitable,  and  that 
would  be  fine  except  for  two  things.  In 
the  fii’st  place,  the  price  of  all  crops  is 
depressed.  There  is  no  profitable  al¬ 
ternative  you  can  go  into.  In  the  second 
place,  as  a  cotton  grower,  you  doubtless 
live  in  a  one-crop  area.  So  does  the 
wheat  growei’,  and  so  does  the  tobacco 
grower ;  so  do  all  of  those  who  grow  these 
basic  commodities.  That  is  the  reason 
we  call  them  basic  commodities,  because 
they  are  basic  to  the  community  in  which 
they  are  grown.  The  man  who  grows 
peanuts,  although  it  does  not  amount 
to  a  great  deal  in  the  total  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  is  dependent  upon  that  peanut  crop, 
and  to  him  peanuts  are  just  as  basic  as 
the  corn  ci’op  or  the  wheat  crop  or  the 
cotton  crop.  So  it  is  with  the  producers 
of  all  of  these  commodities.  They  are 
each  basic  where  gi’own,  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  farmer  to  turn  to 
something  else.  His  only  recourse,  to 
maintain  the  living  standards  of  him¬ 
self  and  family,  is  to  grow  more,  not  less, 
cotton  or  wheat.  And,  that  is  exactly 
what  the  farmers  will  do.  It  is  what 
they  have  always  done.  We  grew  our 
largest  cotton  ci’op  when  we  had  a  price 
support  of  52  percent  of  parity. 

According  to  General  Eisenhower,  we 
should  have  been  importing  cotton  that 
year,  but  we  grew  over  19  million  bales 
at  52  percent  of  parity.  It  is  the  failure 
to  understand  this  simple  economic  fact 
which  has  caused  so  many  of  our  people 
to  be  critical  of  90  percent  supports.  It 
has  been  a  misunderstanding  that  has 
caused  so  many  people  to  make  the  mis¬ 
take  the  President  has  made  and  to 
charge  that  the  so-called  high  rigid  sup¬ 
ports  have  caused  an  accumulation  of 
vast  surpluses  at  a  great  loss  to  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  90  percent  supports  are 
not  high  and  they  ax’e  not  rigid.  They 
are  only  nine-tenths  of  a  fair  price. 
Would  a  labor  union  take  rxine-tenths  of 
a  fair  wage?  Would  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  accept  a  rate  that  returned  only 
nine -tenths  of  a  fair  return?  These 
support  prices  are  not  rigid  because  they 
are  tied  to  parity  and  parity  itself  goes 
up  and  down;  up,  qnly  if  the  farmer’s 
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costs  have  increased  and  down  any  time 
the  farmer’s  costs  come  down. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  record;  I  shall 
quote  to  you  from  Secretary  Benson’s 
own  record,  his  printed  record  of  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1956.  That  shows  that  on  that 
date  our  total  losses  on  all  6  of  the  basic 
commodities  were  only  $522  million 
This  incidentally  compares  with  a  net 
profit  on  those  6  commodities  of  over 
$13  million  the  day  General  Eisenhower 
took  office.  Up  until  that  same  day  we 
had  lost  about  $120  million  on  milk  and 
milk  products  in  about  20  years.  But  as 
of  last  January  our  losses  on  milk  and 
milk  products  alone  stood  at  $958  mil¬ 
lion  and  the  support  on  milk  and  milk 
products  has  been  flexible  every  day  of 
that  time. 

That  is  not  a  loss  on  high,  rigid  sup- 
poi'ts.  That  is  a  billion-dollar  loss  on  a 
flexible  commodity,  more  than  $800  mil¬ 
lion  of  it  occurring  under  President 
Eisenhower. 

I  want  to  take  the  few  remaining  mo¬ 
ments  that  I  have  to  call  attention  to 
what  I  think  is  an  extremely  important 
matter,  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  this 
bill  that  the  President  vetoed.  I  refer  to 
the  control  of  production  of  feed  grairxs. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  this  Con¬ 
gress  has  given  the  country  a  bill  that 
automatically  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
the  production  of  feed  and  feed  grains. 
That  bill,  which  he  criticizes,  has  in  it 
in  plain  language  a  provision — and  it  is 
the  first  time  we  have  had  it — that,  in 
order  to  get  supports,  the  growers  of 
corn  and  of  feed  grains  all  over  the 
United  States  must  make  a  reduction  in 
their  production,  and  we  offered  to  pay 
enough  to  encourage  such  a  reduction. 

Surely,  corn  has  had  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  yeai-s,  but  never  has  it  been 
subject  to  the  marketing  quotas  imposed 
on  cotton  and  wheat,  and  never  has  corn 
production  been  effectively  controlled. 
In  this  bill  we  have  said  that  if  you  are 
going  to  get  90  pei’cent  supports  you 
have  got  to  take  a  certain  percentage  of 
your  land  out  and  put  it  into  the  soil 
bank.  We  have  said  to  the  grain  - 
soi-ghum  man  in  Texas  and  in  Kansas 
and  in  the  Southwest  ax’ea,  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  supports  that  we  offer,  you 
have  got  to  reduce  your  acreage  by  15 
pei’cent.  But  the  Pi-esident  has  vetoed 
that  provision  and  comes  back  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  pay  those  people  a  support  price 
of  86  percent  on  corn  with  no  effective 
control.  He  has  also  vetoed  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  grower  of  feed  grains  must 
cut  his  aci’eage.  He  has  reduced  the 
income  of  the  grain  grower  but  he  has, 
at  the  same  time,  greatly  increased  the 
flood  of  cheap  feed  which  is  about  to 
drown  us. 

How  are  you  going  to  save  the  great 
livestock  industry?  You  cannot  do  it  by 
simply  going  out  and  knocking  calves  in 
the  head  and  chloroforming  little  pigs. 
I  know  and  you  know  that  we  did  not 
have  10-cent  pork  when  we  had  high- 
priced  feed  grains.  You  have  never  had 
cheap  pork,  you  have  never  had  cheap 
beef  when  you  had  a  fair  price  for  feed. 
Cheap  feed  always  brings  cheap  hogs. 
Cheap  feed  brings  cheap  cattle.  The 
only  way  you  are  going  to  help  the  live¬ 
stock  industi-y  and  raise  it  out  of  the 
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doldrums  in  which  it  now  flounders  is  to 
give  us  some  kind  of  restrictions  on  the 
ever-increasing  production  of  feed.  And 
yet  the  President  vetoes  the  only  hope 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  had  to  restrict 
in  any  way,  in  any  orderly  manner,  our 
production  of  feed. 

We  came  in  here  with  a  carefully 
worked  out  bill,  one  that  kept  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  corn  and  the  other  feed 
grains  fair  and  equitable;  a  bill  which 
we  had  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because 
we  did  not  just  sit  there  in  conference 
and  draw  figures  out  of  the  air.  In  that 
conference  committee  we  had  the  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  us  to  see  that  we  kept  the 
proper  ratios  between  corn  and  other 
grains.  We  provided  that  the  acreages 
of  these  feed  crops  must  be  reduced. 
That  is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to 
solve  this  great  problem  of  too  much 
corn,  this  problem  of  too  many  hogs, 
this  problem  of  too  much  lard,  of  too 
cheap  pork,  and  help  the  bankrupt  farm¬ 
er  in  Iowa  and  the  cowman  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

We  offered  you  and  we  offer  you  today 
an  opportunity  to  put  shoes  on  the  chil¬ 
dren  throughout  that  great  area  of  the 
United  States.  We  offer  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  carpets  on  the  floors  of 
the  homes  throughout  the  great  bread¬ 
basket  of  America.  Are  you  over  here 
on  my  left  going  to  say  that  you  are  so 
carried  away  with  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  a  great  general,  who  never 
farmed  a  day  in  his  life,  that  you  are 
going  to  substitute  his  judgment  for  the 
judgment  that  you  yourselves  passed 
here  just  1  week  ago  today?  I  assume 
that  you  acted  in  good  faith  and  in  good 
conscience  then.  I  assume  that  you 
were  correct  when  you  told  your  con¬ 
stituents,  45  of  you  told  your  constitu¬ 
ents,  that  you  believed  that  you  were 
passing  a  good  bill  for  them  then.  Let 
us  see  how  you  vote  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  Some  of  us  had  thought 
originally  that,  as  he  said  at  the  outset, 
possibly  about  everything  possible  had 
been  said  on  this  matter,  and  there  was 
some  idea  that  possibly  he  would  state 
the  majority  position  and  we  would  let 
it  go  at  that.  But  since  that  route  was 
not  followed,  then  I  think  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  need  to  be 
clarified. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  this,  and  there 
is  no  one  here  to  deny  it:  We  have  in 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  a  President  of  the 
United  States  who  is  respected  and  ad¬ 
mired  certainly  as  much  if  not  more 
than  any  President  in  my  time. 

There  is  another  thing  that  ought  to 
be  understood  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
because  I  have  heard  many  protesta¬ 
tions  since  he  took  office  that  the  right- 
hand,  Democratic,  side  of  the  aisle  sup¬ 
ports  the  President  better  than  we  sup¬ 
port  him  on  our  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  are  about  to  find  out  about 
that.  So  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  about 


this  vote  coming  along  on  this  issue  or 
that  there  has  been  some  debate. 

Actually,  as  to  any  suggestion  that  the 
President  does  not  know  what  is  in  this 
bill  or  the  action  that  he  took  on  the 
veto,  I  say  to  you  people  I  have  sat  in 
conferences  with  him  and  he  does  know. 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  and 
I  must  say  some  of  the  rest  of  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  talking  about  in 
that  regard. 

I  have  been  here  nearly  22  years.  I 
will  say  again  for  President  Eisenhower 
that  he  has  shown  more  respect  for  con¬ 
stitutional  processes,  yes,  more  respect- 
for  legislative  prerogatives  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  than  any  President  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time.  We  have  seen  evi¬ 
dences  of  that  time  and  time  again. 

I  listened  as  always  with  interest  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and 
I  must  say  if  I  ever  heard  him  make  a 
defensive  speech  that  was  it.  He  is  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  away  the  delay.  It  would 
seem  as  I  listened  to  him  that  he  waits 
upon  the  administration  to  write  the 
legislation  but  then  after  the  adminis¬ 
tration  makes  suggestions,  why,  such 
suggestions  are  not  to  be  heeded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  in  connection  with  the  legislation. 
I  do  not  believe  you  can  blow  hot  and 
cold  on  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  will  yield  if  the 
gentleman  will  give  me  a  few  more  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  only  a  minute, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Whether  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  yields  is  in  his  hands, 
not  in  the  hands  of  someone  else.  That 
is  his  business. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Even  up  to  this  hour 
Mr.  Benson  has  not  asked  for  the  $1, 200- 
COO, 000  that  he  wants. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  assume  from  that 
the  gentleman  means  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  as  to  the 
statutory  authority  now  existing  in  the 
law.  I  think  that  legislation  is  needed. 
May  I  say  this.  If  you  are  the  fathers  of 
the  soil  bank  plan,  why  did  you  disavow 
it  Why  do  you  not  get  busy  and  bring 
out  a  soil  bank  plan  which  we  know  will 
be  legal  and  right.  The  country  is  going 
to  watch  to  see  what  you  do  about  that 
part  of  the  program  in  which  we  are  all 
so  interested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Republican  80th  Congress  did  not  get 
much  help  from  downtown,  but  we  wrote 
a  farm  bill,  a  tax  bill,  and  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  bill.  We  accepted  our  responsibility 
as  legislators.  We  went  ahead  and  wrote 
what'we  felt  we  should  write.  You  passed 
a  bobtailed  farm  bill  last  summer  with  90 
percent  supports  in  it  and  the  milk  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  brucellosis  program.  If 
you  wanted  a  soil  bank  then,  why  did  you 
not  put  it  in  your  bill?  If  you  wanted 
a  two-price  system  on  wheat,  why  did 
you  not  put  it  in  the  bill?  If  you  wanted 
supports,  why  did  you  not  put  them  in 
the  bill?  If  you  wanted  dual  parity,  why 
did  you  not  put  it  in  the  bill?  It  took  you 
a  long  time  to  find  out,  apparently,  what 
you  wanted.  Actually,  that  bill  re¬ 
posed  in  the  other  body  all  last  fall. 
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The  President’s  proposal  came  here  in 
January  9th.  That  was  the  nine  point 
program.  You  knew  then  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  wanted,  and  you  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  fact  that  more  than  3  months 
elapsed  from  January  9  until  the  Presi¬ 
dent  got  the  bill  on  his  desk.  I  know — I 
saw  it  quoted  in  the  paper — my  very  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage  J  who  is  now  so  concerned  about 
the  farmer  getting  some  money  this 
summer — he  was  the  one,  if  he  was 
quoted  correctly,  who  wanted  to  see  to 
it  that  none  of  the  money  went  to  the 
farmers  before  November.  I  do  not  ac¬ 
cuse  anyone  of  playing  politics,  but  I 
must  say  at  times  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
there  has  been  some  pretty  rank  delay. 
Now,  then,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  un¬ 
derstood  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  correctly  or  not,  but  if  I  did,  I  must 
say  I  have  never  been  shocked  by  any 
statement  as  I  was  just  a  few  moments 
ago  when  he  said  that  the  fai-m  pro¬ 
gram  is  paramount  to  the  program  of 
peace  and  the  problem  of  peace.  I  just 
do  not  believe  that.  I  think  the  farmers 
of  this  country  want  this  Nation  kept 
at  peace.  I  do  not  think  they  want  their 
price  problems  solved  by  getting  into  an¬ 
other  war.  Certainly,  this  farm  problem 
has  been  building  up  and  all  of  us  have 
been  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
Certainly,  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  it.  When  you  came  in  with  this 
conference  report,  we  pointed  out  to  you 
that  there  were  things  in  it  which  were 
completely  unacceptable  and  which  were 
objectionable,  and  we  devised  a  motion 
to  recommit  not  to  take  out  all  of  the 
things  that  were  objectionable,  but  to  get 
them  down  to  a  bare  minimum.  You 
were  told  that  if  you  did  not  vote  for  that 
motion  to  recommit,  the  bill  would  be  ve¬ 
toed.  Then  what  did  you  do?  You  chose 
to  charge  headlong  into  a  situation  which 
you  knew  could  not  prevail.  I  predict 
right  here  and  now  that  there  will  be  a 
majority  of  Representatives  who  will  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  here  in 
just  a  few  minutes.  May  I  say  to  my 
friends  who  voted  for  the  conference  re¬ 
port  that  at  that  time  I  said  in  debate 
that  if  the  motion  to  recommit  did  not 
prevail,  you  would  go  back  to  existing 
law  which  was  75  percent,  and  wheat 
would  be  supported  at  $1.73  and  likewise 
corn  would  be  supported  at  a  lesser  figure. 
Now  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  vot¬ 
ing  to  sustain  the  veto.  What  happened? 
The  President  has  moved  administra¬ 
tively,  if  we  had  not  abdicated  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority  in  that  regard. 
So  the  President  has  said  that  the  sup¬ 
port  price  on  wheat  will  be  $2  and  that 
the  support  price  on  corn  will  be  $1.50 
and  on  rice  $4.50.  Tobacco  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  as  it  is  presently,  and  milk  will  be 
$3.25  a  hundredweight  and  butterfat  58.6 
cents.  So  now  you  have  that  part  of 
it — the  very  thing  we  tried  to  do  to  clean 
up  the  bill  when  we  had  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit.  But,  as  I  say,  you  would  not 
pay  any  attention  to  our  efforts  then. 

The  President  has  moved  administra¬ 
tively  to  improve  the  farm  condition, 
and  it  is  improving.  I  sold  my  corn  the 
other  day  for  $1.30.  I  should  have'held 
on  to  it.  I  sold  my  soybeans  for  $2.23, 
and  they  hit  $2.86.  That  is  away  above 
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parity.  Hogs  came  back  to  $16.  We  will 
work  this  thing  out  if  you  will  just  help. 

Now,  certainly  for  anyone  who  voted 
for  the  conference  report  there  is  no 
inconssitency  in  voting  to  sustain  the 
veto  today.  I  have  here  the  editorial 
comment  from  daily  papers  in  my  own 
State  of  Indiana.  All  of  them  call  this 
bill  a  monstrosity  or  something  worse. 
The  United  Press  took  a  poll  of  farmers 
in  Indiana.  Overwhelmingly  they  said 
the  President  ought  to  veto  the  bill. 

I  have  a  clipping  from  the  newswire, 
quoting  Governor  Lausche,  of  Ohio: 

Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  says  it  would  have 
been  shameful  for  President  Eisenhower  to 
have  signed  the  farm  bill. 

Further : 

The  President  would  have  compromised 
everything  noble  he  has  stood  for  all  of  his 
life  if  he  had  signed  the  bill,  which  was  a 
bad  bill — ■ 

The  Democratic  Governor  said  in  an 
interview. 

Lausche  said  if  the  President  had  signed 
the  bill  “he  would  have  put  himself  in  the 
role  of  just  another  common  politician.” 

The  Governor  said  that  "the  legislators  in 
Congress  put  everything  they  could  in  that 
bill  to  get  a  few  votes.” 

Lausche  said  that  if  he  had  been  faced 
with  the  issue  of  signing  the  bill,  “X  would 
have  vetoed  it  quicker  than  the  President 
did.” 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  differs  with  his  Governor,  and  that 
is  entirely  possible,  perhaps  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  will  give  him 
some  time,  but  I  cannot  yield. 

Now,  here  we  are.  The  question  is,  Are 
we  going  to  stand  by  what  we  believe  is 
right?  I  know  that  there  are  Members 
here  whose  standing  with  me  has  always 
been  high  however  they  voted,  and  it 
always  will  be  high.  Personally,  I  do  not 
charge  any  single  Member  with  any  lack 
of  courage  or  any  playing  of  politics.  I 
think  there  can  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion  about  what  is  best  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  respect  those  differences.  But 
I  know  from  talking  with  the  greatest 
farm  leaders  in  the  country  and  by  con¬ 
versations  I  have  had  with  the  dirt 
farmers  who  realize  we  have  to  make 
some  adjustments  in  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace — I  know  that  this  bill 
as  it  went  to  the  President  was  not  good 
for  the  farmers,  and  if  it  was  not  good 
for  the  farmers  it  could  not  be  good  for 
the  country,  and  the  veto  should  be  sus¬ 
tained  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  who  has  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  agriculture  in  the 
House  knows  that  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  soil  bank  plan  for  more 
than  3  yeai’s.  I  was  a  supporter  of  this 
measure  long  before  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  ever  given  it  any  con¬ 
sideration. 

Melvin  Gehlbach  of  Lincoln,  Ill.,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  was  the  originator 
of  the  soil  bank  plan.  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
recall  that  Mr.  Gehlbach  was  the  first 


person  ever  to  testify  before  that  com¬ 
mittee  about  the  soil  bank.  That  tes¬ 
timony  was  first  rendered  in  June  of 
1953  before  the  subcommittee  which 
was  having  grassroots  hearings  'at 
Bloomington,  Ill.  Ever  since  that  day, 
the  soil  bank  has  been  growing  in  the 
estimation  of  the  thinkers  on  agriculture 
in  this  body.  Eight  months  later,  early 
in  1954,  two  bills — one  by  Mr.  Marshall 
and  another  by  Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen, 
both  of  Minnesota — were  introduced  in 
the  House.  I  supported  both  of  those 
bills. 

I  supported  the  present  bill  under 
consideration  when  it  was  before  the 
House  on  a  conference  report,  a  week 
ago.  I  supported  this  legislation  because 
I  believed  that  the  soil  bank  plan  was 
the  heart  of  that  bill.  The  soil  bank 
is  the  only  plan  or  suggestion  in  the  6 
years  I  have  been  in  this  Congress  which 
I  felt  would  have  a  real  impact  on  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  in  the  country.  This 
plan  is  an  incentive  method  to  the 
farmer  of  reducing  acreage.  Reduction - 
in  acreage  is  the  only  solution  I  can  see 
whereby  we  can  get  a  reduction  in  over¬ 
all  supply. 

For  the  last  hour  I  have  been  hearing 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  both  sides 
of  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me  too  much  of 
what  has  been  said  is  essentially  de¬ 
structive.  In  these  2  minutes,  I  hope 
I  can  lend  something  constructive  to 
this  discussion. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  colleague 
sitting  in  this  House  now  who  believes 
that  the  President’s  veto  will  be  over¬ 
ridden.  I  voted  for  the  bill  on  last 
Wednesday.  To  be  consistent,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill  today.  However,  I  do 
believe  now  we  should  begin  to  think 
where  we  are  when  this  vote  is  finished. 

The  soil-bank  plan  is  supported  by  9 
out  of  each  10  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  This  part  of  the  farm  bill 
has  almost  unanimous  support.  We 
shnuld  begin  immediately  to  take  the 
heart  of  the  present  bill,  the  soil-bank 
plan,  and  pass  it  as  separate  legislation. 

I  am  not  interested  in  credit.  I  will 
be  perfectly  willing  to  yield  credit  to  any¬ 
one  in  either  party  who  will  help  get  this 
needed  legislation  passed. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  when  my 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  this  great 
committee,  a  few  minutes  ago  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
all  of  the  authority  he  needed  to  put  a 
soil-bank  plan  into  operation.  I  believe 
I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  most  of 
the  legislation  on  farm  problems.  In 
my  opinion,  no  country  lawyer  after 
reading  all  of  the  legislation  having  to 
do  with  this  problem  would  render  a 
decision  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  the  authority  to  put  into  effect 
the  kind  of  a  soil  bank  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  under  discussion.  The 
Secretary  must  have  the  additional  legis¬ 
lation  contained  in  this  bill  or  similar 
legislation  in  order  to  get  the  soil  bank 
started. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  partisan  feel¬ 
ings  will  not  enter  too  much  into  further 
consideration  of  this  important  problem. 
It  is  true  it  is  too  late  to  implement  the 
soil-bank  plan  in  1956.  However,  unless 
we  pass  such  a  plan  this  year,  we  cannot 


have  it  ready  in  time  to  be  of  assistance 
in  1957.  This  surplus  problem  will  be 
with  us  unless  we  put  into  operation  this 
or  similar  legislation.  And,  Mr  Chair 
man,  I  hope  you  will  use  all  of  your  in¬ 
fluences  with  the  great  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  get  out  a  bill  covering  the 
soil -bank  plan  only  on  which  this  House 
can  vote  in  1956.  I  am  sure  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  such  a  plan  would  pass 
this  House  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  AbernethyI. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck]  made  a  few  points  in  his 
speech  to  which  I  think  some  reply  ought 
to  be  made. 

He  stated  that  the  Democrats  claim 
credit  for  giving  the  President  better 
support  than  the  Republicans  do.  I 
might  say  that  on  this  issue  Democrats 
have  given  the  President  better  support 
than  have  Republicans,  more  especially 
if  you  gage  the  support  by  our  effort  to 
help  the  President  carry  out  his  galloping 
campaign  promises  of  4  years  ago. 

In  1952,  Candidate  Eisenhower  outbid 
the  Democrats  for  the  farm  vote  when 
he  promised  farmers  100  percent  of 
parity.  The  90 -percent  bid  he  made  at 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  turned  out  to  be  not 
good  enough  for  him.  He  upped  it  to 
100  percent  and  took  the  farm  issue 
right  out  of  the  campaign. 

Here  at  least  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  could  to  help  the  President  carry  out 
his  campaign  promises  and  at  the  same 
time  stand  by  our  own,  but  our  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mi-. 
Halleck],  along  with  most  of  his  Re¬ 
publican  colleagues,  have  done  just  to 
the  contrary.  They  have  ignored  and 
forgotten  those  promises.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  so  has  the  President. 


The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck]  indicated  that  the  80th  Repub¬ 
lican  Congress  did  not  get  much  help 
from  the  White  House  and  the  down¬ 
town  departments.  Well,  they  were  not 
entitled  to  much.  With  Democrats 
not  being  responsible  in  the  least  for  the 
results,  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
wrote  a  record  that  immediately  helped 
Republicans  out  of  office  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  They  committed  suicide.  Had 
Democrats  downtown  joined  in,  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  verdict,  instead  of  being  “suicide,” 
would  have  read  “Murder  at  the  hands 
of  Democrats.” 


Our  distinguished  friend  from  Indiana 
also  defended  the  President  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Congress  for  failing  to  do 
legislatively  what  he,  the  President,  is 
now  doing  administratively.  Well,  of  all 
things.  The  President  is  a  grown  man; 
so  is  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  do  these  things  ad¬ 
ministratively,  why  did  he  and  Benson 
announce  last  early  winter  that  they 
would  have  a  new  farm  program  ready 
for  this  session  of  the  Congress?  Why 
do  they  fuss  about  all  of  the  so-called  de¬ 
lay?  Why  didn’t  Mr.  Eisenhower,  who 
seemingly  can  do  no  wrong,  make  no 
mistakes  and  commit  no  error — why 
didn’t  he  then  and  there  take  the  admin¬ 
istrative  action?  Why  did  he  send  a 
farm  message  to  us  on  January  9?  What 
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has  he  and  Secretary  Benson  been  wait¬ 
ing  on  all  this  time? 

He  referred  also  to  a  statement  issued 
by  Governor  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  in  which 
Lausche  supports  the  veto.  He  said  Mr. 
Lausche  is  a  Democrat.  I  do  not  know; 
T  have  never  seen  Mr.  Lausche.  I  have 
heard  of  him,  and  the  statement  which 
is  accredited  to  him  is  not  the  first  Re¬ 
publican  utterance  the  Governor  is  said 
to  have  made.  May  I  also  point  out  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  very  carefully  avoided  making  ref¬ 
erence  to  three  distinguished  Republican 
governors  from  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and 
Kansas,  respectively,  who  made  a  flying 
night  ride  to  Washington  and  appealed 
to  the  President  to  sign  the  bill.  They 
thought  it  was  all  right.  And  they 
thought  enough  of  it  to  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  so  as  to  make  a  personal  appeal 
in  support  of  it.  If  we  are  to  measure 
the  correctness  and  merits  of  the  bill  by 
governors  who  have  crossed  party  lines, 
the  score  is  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

One  other  point.  The  gentleman  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  should  have  held  his  corn. 
He  certainly  should  have.  And  measured 
by  the  action  announced  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  message,  he  might  have  done 
well  to  have  held  it  until  just  before  elec¬ 
tion.  The  President  may  have  had  the 
urge,  acting  administratively,  to  give 
corn  supports  another  raise.  It  would 
have  vote  appeal,  you  know. 

In  the  veto  message  the  President  an¬ 
nounced  several  increases  in  price  sup¬ 
ports — wheat,  corn,  rice,  manufacturing 
milk,  and  butter. 

Could  it  be  that  the  administration  is 
playing  a  little  politics?  Could  it  be  that 
the  raises,  coming  after  the  support 
prices  were  already  aimounced,  consti¬ 
tute  just  a  little  political  bait  for  the 
November  election?  I  am  making  no 
charges.  But  it  is  exceeding  strange  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Benson  waited 
until  this  late  date  to  raise  these  support 
prices.  The  timing  seems  to  be  unusually 
coincidental  with  the  unpopular  veto. 

This  administration  had  announced 
the  support  price  on  wheat  at  $1.81  per 
bushel,  or  76  percent  of  parity.  That  was 
for  this  year,  1956;  but  when  he  sent  the 
veto  he  sent  along  with  it  another  bid  for 
the  wheat  vote,  or  was  it  a  bid?  I  just 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  they  became 
alarmed  over  their  first  announced  sup¬ 
port  price  of  76  percent  of  parity  on 
wheat  and  decided  the  results  might  be 
fatal.  Seeing  the  difficulty  confronting 
them,  they  announced  a  new  support 
price  for  wheat — $2  per  bushel,  or  almost 
84  percent  of  parity,  a  raise  of  8  percent. 

Could  it  be  that  the  administration 
was  concerned  about  the  vote  in  the 
Wheat  Belt?  Why  did  they  not  stick  by 
their  guns,  by  their  first  announced  sup¬ 
port  price  of  76  percent  of  parity?  Could 
it  be  that  this  was  to  temper  the  dis¬ 
appointment  that  would  come  to  wheat 
farmers  for  knocking  them  out  of  90 
percent  of  parity  and  also  burying  the 
two-price  program  for  which  they  and 
the  National  Grange  have  fought  so 
long? 

The  administration  had  also  previ¬ 
ously  set  the  price  support  on  corn  at 
81  percent  of  parity.  For  1956  corn. 
When  the  veto  mesage  came  over,  they 


tinkered  with  corn  supports,  too.  I  will 
not  say  absolutely  they  were  playing  poli¬ 
tics  with  the  Corn  Belt,  but  it  is  rather 
strange  they  would  fix  the  price,  as  they 
did  some  time  ago,  on  1956  corn  at  81 
percent  of  parity  and  then  on  vetoing 
the  farm  bill  announce  that  corn  support 
was  going  to  be  raised  to  82.7  percent  of 
parity.  Why  was  this  announcement 
tied  in  with  the  veto  mesage?  Could  it 
be  because  that  the  Republican  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Iowa  had  told  Eisenhower  what 
the  political  consequences  would  be  if  he 
vetoed  the  farm  bill  and  failed  to  up  the 
price  support  on  corn?  You  know  Iowa 
is  a  corn  State.  And  you  know  there  is 
talk  of  a  political  upheaval  out  there 
among  the  corn  farmers.  Why  did  not 
Eisenhower  and  Benson  fix  the  price  sup¬ 
port  on  corn  at  82.7  percent  of  parity  in 
the  beginning?  Now  I  am  not  saying  all 
of  this  is  political,  however,  it  looks 
mighty,  mighty  suspicious.  But,  of 
course,  we  are  told  Ike  would  not  think 
of  playing  politics,  oh,  no,  not  at  all. 
He  is  much  too  big  for  that. 

Could  it  be  that  the  administration 
after  it  had  set  the  price  support  for  1956 
on  manufacturing  milk  became  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  political  situation  in 
the  Dairy  Belt.?  I  am  not  making  the 
charge,  just  throwing  out  the  inquiry. 
Eisenhower  and  Benson  had  set  the  1956 
price  support  on  manufacturing  milk  at 
82  percent  of  parity,  but  when  the  veto 
message  came  over  they  raised  it  to  84 
percent  of  parity.  They  had  set  the  1956 
price  support  for  butter  at  78  percent  of 
parity  but  when  the  veto  message  was 
sent  over  they  announced  that  it  would 
be  raised  to  81  percent  of  parity. 

I  just  do  not  understand  this  sort  of 
administrative  action.  Furthermore,  the 
timing  of  the  raises  makes  me  rather 
suspicious.  We  all  know  that  wheat, 
corn,  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat 
are  the  substantial  farm  products  of  the 
Midwest  and  upper  Midwest.  We  also 
know  that  some  political  primaries  have 
just  been  held  out  there  and  that  they 
indicate  an  upheaval  among  farmers 
against  the  administration’s  program. 
We  also  know  that  these  farmers  are 
unhappy  with  the  original  levels  at  which 
the  administration  set  the  price  supports. 
We  also  know  that  many  midwestern  Re¬ 
publican  Senators  and  Representatives 
voted  for  the  farm  bill  and  urged  the 
President  to  sign  it.  We  also  know  that 
3  Republican  governors  from  the  Mid¬ 
west  flew  into  Washington  and  made  a 
similar  appeal  to  the  President.  Now, 
I  ask  in  all  seriousness,  how  does  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  increases  in  price  supports 
for  this  particular  section  of  the  country 
are  simultaneously  announced  along 
with  and  as  a  part  of  the  veto  message. 
Never  before  have  I  heard  of  support 
prices  being  announced  by  way  of  a 
veto  message.  They  usually  come  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Is  all  of  this  political?  Be  your  own 
judge. 

There  were  two  notable  exceptions  to 
this  sudden  increase  in  price  supports — 
cotton  and  peanuts.  Where  are  they 
grown?  They  are  grown  down  in  the 
deep  South,  where  there  are  very  few 
Republicans,  thank  goodness.  They  did 
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nothing  for  cotton.  Cotton  farmers  were 
written  off.  They  did  nothing  for  pea¬ 
nuts.  The  peanut  farmers  were  written 
off.  But  they  did  not  write  off  the  Wheat 
Belt,  they  gave  them  a  raise.  They  did 
not  write  off  the  Corn  Belt,  they  gave 
them  a  raise.  They  did  not  write  off  the 
Dairy  Belt,  they  gave  them  a  raise.  And 
although  Mr.  Benson  had  sent  a  letter  to 
a  Member  of  the  other  body — in  an  ef¬ 
fort,  I  must  say,  to  persuade  Cotton  Belt 
Senators  to  support  his  policies  in  which 
he  indicated  to  them  he  would  support 
cotton  at  about  87  percent  of  parity, 
yesterday  he  announced  the  support 
price  for  cotton  at  only  82  V2  percent  of 
parity.  But  this  in  keeping  with  Re¬ 
publican  failures  to  go  through  with 
their  promises. 

Also,  it  is  very  strange  indeed  that  this 
administration  has  waited  until  such  a 
late  date — later  than  ever  before — to  an¬ 
nounce  the  price  support  on  cotton. 
Could  it  be  that  this  was  intended  to  put 
a  squeeze  on  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  from  the  deep  South? 

Action  of  the  administration  is  a  bold, 
barefaced  discrimination  against  cot¬ 
ton.  They  fix  price  supports  on  wheat, 
corn,  manufacturing  milk  and  butter. 
Then  when  the  heat  is  on  they  raise  the 
support  levels.  They  withhold  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  price  support  on  cotton 
but  indicate  that  it  may  be  around  87 
percent.  Then  after  the  fight  is  over 
they  beat  us  over  the  head  with  the 
lowest  support  of  all — 82  V2  percent. 
Such  discrimination  I  have  never  seen. 

And  for  the  poor  lowly  peanut,  an¬ 
other  crop  of  the  deep  South,  they  have 
made  no  announcement  at  all. 

I  just  wonder  what  cotton  and  peanuts 
would  be  supported  at  if  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Midwest,  the  center  of  the 
farm  revolt. 

We  will  let  the  people  look  at  the 
record  and  determine  for  themselves 
who  is  playing  politics  and  where  it  is 
being  played.  You  may  think  you  can 
appease  farmers  of  the  Midwest  with  this 
slight  increase  in  support  prices.  Come 
November  you  will  get  the  verdict.  It 
will  then  be  the  turn  of  my  Republican 
friends  to  weep. 

The  discrimination  of  which  this  ad¬ 
ministration  is  guilty  against  southern 
cotton  and  peanut  farmers  will  be  felt 
in  every  Southern  farm  home.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  us  to  bear.  Already 
the  southern  cotton  farmer  is  living  in 
a  depression.  His  acreage  has  been  cut 
back  and  back  and  back.  Now  his  price 
is  to  be  cut  and  the  cut  is  even  deeper 
than  that  administered  to  other  major 
commodities  such  as  wheat,  corn  and 
milk. 

But  southerners  have  lived  through 
other  discriminations  practised  against 
them  by  the  Republican  Party.  We  will 
make  it  through  this,  too.  The  going  will 
be  tough  but  we  will  make  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  per¬ 
haps  I  should  say  this  about  the  great 
golfing  Governor  of  Ohio  who"  reputedly 
shoots  a  lower  score  than  the  President 
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and  who  has  through  his  opposition  to 
adequate  financing  tried  to  ruin  the 
school  system  of  Ohio  and  who  in  his 
tenure  as  Governor  has  permitted  Ohio’s 
highways  to  deteriorate  until  they  are 
among  the  worst  in  the  Nation.  Know¬ 
ing  him  as  I  do,  perhaps  I  should  say  in 
my  opinion,  he  would  have  kicked  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  in  the  teeth  before 
he  teed  off  on  the  first  hole ;  he  wouldn’t 
have  waited  to  have  a  conference  in  the 
golf  shop  on  the  ninth  hole. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
anything  further  but  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  made  some  reference  to 
certain  observations  of  mine  and  I  did 
not  desire  to  interrupt  him  at  that  time. 
I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  what  I 
said  a  moment  ago  when  I  stated  that 
tfce  problems  of  agriculture  were  para¬ 
mount  to  the  problem  of  peace.  I  meant 
by  that,  and  I  thought  everyone  under¬ 
stood,  that  we  are  living  in  a  very  hungry^ 
world.  We  are  complaining  here  in  this 
country  about  the  problem  of  plenty. 
Regardless  of  what  party  is  directing  the 
destinies  of  this  Nation,  we  must  learn 
something  about  the  art  of  distribution. 
We  cannot  hope  to  live  long  at  peace  in 
a  world  that  is  as  hungry  as  are  many 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  want  to  conclude  on  this  price  sup¬ 
port  matter  by  saying  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  differences  now  involved  are  more  or 
less  inconsequentiay  in  view  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  The  fact  remains  that  all  of 
this  talk  about  price  supports  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  3  years.  Even  now 
for  last  year’s  crop  3  of  the  6  basic  com¬ 
modities  are  supported  at  90  percent  of 
parity. 

With  reference  to  sugar — and  there  is 
not  a  pound  of  sugar  produced  in  North 
Carolina  or  in  my  district — it  is  being 
supported  by  this  administration  at  more 
than  98  percent  of  parity.  Wool  is  being 
supported  at  106  percent  of  parity.  Both 
of  these  commodities  are  raised  in  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  other  places  out  there.  I 
am  not  saying  that  Mr.  Benson’s  views 
are  governed  or  influenced  by  geogra¬ 
phy,  but  the  fact  is  that  sugar  is  used 
in  the  households  of  Amerca  and  it  does 
not  have  to  be  supported  at  98  percent 
of  parity,  yet  it  is.  He  has  not  advocated 
lowering  the  sugar  support  price.  He 
can  lower  it  overnight  just  by  adminis¬ 
trative  order. 

So  when  we  sum  up  all  this  talk  about 
price  supports,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
not  been  practicing  what  he  has  been 
preaching  for  the  last  3  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

.  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  202,  nays  211,  not  voting  20, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  27] 
YEAS — 202 


Abbitfc 

Fountain 

Murray,  Ill. 

Abernethy 

Frazier 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Addonizio 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

Albert 

Gathings 

Norrell 

Alexander 

George 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Andersen, 

Gordon 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

H.  Carl 

Granahan 

O’Konski 

Andrews 

Grant 

O'Neill 

Anfuso 

Gray 

Passman 

Ashmore 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patman 

Aspinall 

Gregory 

Perkins 

Avery 

Griffiths 

Pfost 

Barden 

Gross 

Pilcher 

Barrett 

Hardy 

Poage 

Bass,  Tpnn. 

Harris 

Polk 

Belcher 

Hays,  Ark. 

Preston 

Bell 

Hays,  Ohio 

Price 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hayworth 

Priest 

Berry 

Hoeven 

Rabaut 

Blitch 

Holifield 

Rains 

Boggs 

Holland 

Reuss 

Bolling 

Hope 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bonner 

Huddleston 

Richards 

Bowler 

Hull 

Riley 

Brooks,  La. 

Ikard 

Rivers 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Brown,  Ga. 

Jennings 

Rodino 

Buckley 

Jensen 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Burdick 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burleson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney 

Byrd 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roosevelt 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Rutherford 

Cannon 

Karsten 

Selden 

Carlyle 

Kee 

Shelley 

Carnahan 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Sheppard 

Celler 

Keogh 

Shuford 

Chatham 

Kilgore 

Sieminskl 

Chelf 

King,  Calif. 

Sikes 

Christopher 

Kirwan 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Chudoff 

Klein 

Sisk 

Colmer 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  Kans. 

Cooley 

Knutson 

.Smith,  Miss. 

Cooper 

Krueger 

Spence 

Davidson 

Landrum 

Springer 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lanham 

Steed 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lankford 

Sullivan 

Dawson,  Ill. 

LeCompte 

Talle 

Deane 

Lesinski 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dempsey 

Long 

Thompson,  La. 

Denton 

Lovre 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Dies 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Diggs 

McCormack 

Thornberry 

Dingell 

McDowell 

Trimble 

Dollinger 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Dolliver 

Machrowicz 

Tumulty 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Mack,  Ill. 

Vinson 

Dowdy 

Madden 

Watts 

Doyle 

Magnuson 

Weaver 

Durham 

Mahon 

Whitten 

Eberharter 

Marshall 

Wickersham 

Edmondson 

Matthews 

Wier 

Elliott 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Miss. 

Evins 

Miller,  Calif. 

Willis 

Feighan 

Mills 

Winstead 

Fisher 

Morrison 

Wright 

Flood 

Moss 

Zablocki 

Flynt 

Moulder 

Zelenko 

Forrester 

Multer 
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Adair 

Bray 

Dawson,  Utah 

Alger 

Brown,  Ohio 

Delaney 

Allen,  Calif. 

Brownson 

Derounian 

Allen,  Ill. 

BroyhiU 

Devereux 

Andresen, 

Budge 

Dixon 

August  H. 

Burnside 

Dodd 

Arends 

Bush 

Dondero 

Ashley 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Donohue 

Auchincloss 

Canfield 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Ayres 

Carrigg 

Ellsworth 

Bailey 

Cederberg 

Engle 

Baker 

Chase 

Fallon 

Baldwin 

Chenoweth 

Fascell 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Chiperfield 

Fenton 

Bates 

Church 

Fernandez 

Baumhart 

Clark 

Fino 

Beamer 

Clevenger 

Fjare 

Becker 

Cole 

Fogarty 

Bennett,  Mich, 

Coon 

Forand 

Bentley 

Corbett 

Ford 

Betts 

Coudert 

Frelinghuysen 

Boland 

Cramer 

Friedel 

Bolton, 

Cretella 

Fulton 

Frances  P. 

Crumpacker 

Gary 

Bolton, 

Cunningham 

Gavin 

Oliver  P. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Gubser 

Bosch 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Gwinn 

Bow 

Dague 

Hagen 

Boyle- 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hale 

Halleck 

McVey 

Schenck 

Hand 

Macdonald 

Schwengel 

Harden 

Mack,  Wash. 

Scott 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Mailliard 

Scrivner 

Harrison,  Va. 

Martin 

Scudder 

Harvey 

Mason 

Seely-Brown 

Hebert 

Meader 

Sheehan 

Henderson 

Merrow 

Short 

Herlong 

Miller,  Md. 

Siler 

Heselton 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Hess 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Hiestand 

Minshall 

Smith,  Wis. 

Hill 

Morano 

Staggers 

Hillings 

Mumma 

Taber 

Hinshaw 

Nelson 

Taylor 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Nicholson 

Teague,  Calif. 

Holmes 

Norblad 

Thomas 

Holt 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Thompson, 

Holtzman 

Osmers 

Mich. 

Horan 

Ostertag 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Hyde 

Patterson 

Tollefsou 

James 

Pelly 

Udall 

Jenkins 

Philbin 

Utt 

Johansen 

Phillips 

Vanik 

Jonas 

Pillion 

Van  Pelt 

Judd 

Poff 

Van  Zandt 

Kean 

Powell 

Velde 

Kearney 

Prouty 

Vorys 

Kearns 

Quigley 

Vursell 

Keating 

Radwan 

Wain  wright 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Ray 

Westland 

Kilburn 

Reece,  Tenn, 

Wharton 

King,  Pa. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Widnall 

Knox 

Rees,  Kans. 

Wigglesworth 

Laird 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Lane 

Riehlman 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Latham 

Robeson,  Va. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Lipscomb 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Withrow 

McConnell 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wolverton 

McCulloch 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Yates 

McDonough 

Sadlak 

Young 

McGregor 

St.  George 

Younger 

Mclntire 

Saylor 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Blatnik 

Healey 

Morgan 

Boykin 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

O'Hara,  Minn. 

Donovan 

Hosmer 

Scherer 

Gamble 

Jackson 

Walter 

Gentry 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Williams,  N.  Y, 

Green,  Pa. 

Kilday 

Wolcott 

Haley 

Mollohan 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative)  the  bill  was  rejected,  and 
the  veto  message  and  bill  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Healey  and  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania 
for,  with  Mr.  Donovan  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Boykin  for,  with  Mr. 
Walter  against. 

Until  further  notice; 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mr.  Kilday  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Williams  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Hosmers. 

Mr.  Gentry  with  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speakei-,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Osmers,  is  recorded  as  answering  to  his 
name.  I  understand  his  name  was  called 
and  he  answered  on  the  first  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  not 
recorded. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  He  was  here  on  the 
first  roll  call  and  thinking  his  name  was 
recorded  he  left.  I  understand  the 
Chair  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
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Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recorded 
as  voting  “No.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
vote? 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Yes,  sir.  I  voted 
“Nay.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  was 
present  and  listening  and  voted  “Nay” 
when  his  name  was  called?  , 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tire  gentleman  will 
be  recorded  as  voting  “Nay.” 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  has  voted  to  sustain  the  veto 
of  the  President,  thereby  reducing  the 
income  of  the  farmers  of  America  by 
more  than  $2  billion  in  this  year,  1956. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  some 
Members  may  have  been  misled  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  will  be  possible  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  supplant  or  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  relief  which  was  carried 
in  H.  R.  12,  but  unfortunately  that  is 
not  the  case. 

As  was  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  our 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Harold  D.  Cooley,  any  money  made 
available  through  a  soil  bank  program  is 
not  new  income  for  the  farmer;  it  would 
merely  replace  a  portion  of  that  income 
taken  away  from  and  which  will  be  de¬ 
nied  to  the  farmers  of  America  through 
the  veto  of  the  farm  bill  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  of  the  veto. 
President  Eisenhower  has  evidenced  his 
willingness  to  assume  the  criticism  that 
has  been  directed  at  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson,  and  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  reducing  the  income  of 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  by  not 
less  than  $2  billion  this  year. 

Likewise,  the  President’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  price  supports  on  some  of  the 
basic  commodities  at  not  less  than  82% 
percent  of  parity  will  not  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  production  and  will  not  have 
one  iota  of  effect  on  reducing  surpluses, 
but  will  only  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  income  of  f aimers.  This  reduction 
of  income  to  the  farmers  will  likewise 
be  felt  throughout  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

With  all  of  this  talk  about  integrity, 
principles  and  people,  and  if  you  please 
honesty,  it  reminds  me  of  the  “Honest 
John”  character  who  was  always  going 
about  bragging  about  his  honesty  and 
his  principles  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
direct  attention  from  his  questionable 
reputation  and  his  everyday  activities. 

With  all  of  his  platitudes  about  his 
concern  for  the  farmers  of  America, 
President  Eisenhower  has  never  ex¬ 
plained,  to  my  satisfaction,  how  he 
squares  his  actions  throughout  the  last  3 
years  with  his  pre-election  statement 
made  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  when  he 
said: 

The  Republican  Party  is  pledged  to  the 
sustaining  of  the  90  percent  price  support, 
and  it  is  pledged  even  more  than  that  to 
helping  the  farmer  obtain  his  full  parity, 
100-percent  parity,  with  the  guarantee  in 
the  price  supports  of  90. 

I  have  time  and  time  again  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  promise  made  to  members 
of  our  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
by  Secretary  Benson  that  politics  would 


have  no  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  ASC  program,  yet  he  has  stubbornly 
and  consistently  refused  to  demand  that 
the  program  in  Missouri  be  administered 
honestly,  fairly,  and  legally.  He  has 
condoned  the  rewriting  of  regulations  to 
permit  the  payment  of  salaries  to  office 
managers  who  had  been  fired  by  farmer- 
elected  county  committees  who  have 
been  stripped  of  any  authority  which 
they  may  have  had  for  administering  the 
programs  at  the  county  level. 

While  he  concurred  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
disapproved  of  the  soil-bank  program 
which  was  proposed  more  than  a  year 
ago,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unwork¬ 
able  and  that  the  estimated  cost  of  $490 
million  annually  was  prohibitive,  he  now 
recommends  a  program  that  would  ad¬ 
mittedly  cost  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
to  be  distributed  on  an  arbitrary  basis, 
and  in  advance  of  proof  of  compliance. 
And  still  there  are  some  who  will  con¬ 
tend  that  the  President  and  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  are  not  playing  poli-  < 
tics  with  the  farm  vote. 

The  arbitrary  actions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  were  further  pointed  up 
this  week,  when  on  April  17,  he  arbi¬ 
trarily  announced  that  the  support  price 
on  the  1956  cotton  crop  would  be  82  y2 
percent  of  parity.  I  guess  he  thinks  the 
cotton  farmers  of  America  should  be 
most  grateful  to  him  for  not  setting  the 
price  at  75  percent  of  parity,  and  ad¬ 
mittedly  he  could  have  done  this.  And 
of  course  the  President  will  tell  the 
voters  in  the  cotton  section  this  fall  that 
he  was  good  to  them  by  asuring  them 
support  prices  of  82%  percent  of  parity, 
rather  than  the  75  percent  minimum 
which  the  collapsible  price-support  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  permitted.  But  he  may 
have  a  hard  time  explaining  why  he  did 
not  set  the  support  at  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  which  he  could  just  as  easily  have 
done.  And  do  not  forget  this,  my 
friends,  the  level  of  price  support  will 
not  have  one  bit  of  effect  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  this  year.  The  only  effect 
will  be  on  the  income  of  the  farmers  who 
grow  this  crop. 

And  I  wonder  how  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  explain  his  proposed 
deal  offered  in  the  Senate  when  the  farm 
bill  was  up  for  consideration  there.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  he  was  willing 
to  guarantee  price  supports  of  no  less 
than  87%  percent  if  the  Senate  would 
give  him  a  flexible  price-support  bill. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  he  was 
able  to  get  some  votes  on  this  promise, 
but  his  promise  of  87%  percent  price 
supports  for  cotton  in  1956  will  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  President’s  promise 
of  90  percent  price  supports  made  to  the 
farmers  of  America  back  in  the  fall  of 
1952. 

And,  I  wonder  how  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  try  to  explain  his  actions 
in  waiting  so  long  to  announce  the  price 
supports  for  cotton  in  this  year,  1956. 
He  waited  until  a  large  portion  of  the 
crop  was  planted  in  the  South ;  some  has 
even  been  planted  in  the  northernmost 
sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt;  and  plans 
had  been  completed  for  all  planting  be¬ 
fore  April  17  when  this  announcement 
was  made,  almost  2  months  later  than 
the  announcement  is  ordinarily  made.( 


April  18 


Will  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
the  audacity  to  say  that  politics  did  not 
enter  into  that  announcement? 

February  21,  was  the  date  that  the 
announcement  was  made  in  1952.  In 
1953  this  announcement  was  made  on 
February  26;  March  3,  1954;  and  it  was 
as  early  as  February  23,  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  last  year.  Yet, 
during  this  election  year  the  Secretary 
appears  to  have  held  this  uncertainty 
over  the  heads  of  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  whip  to  get  his  particular  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  farm  bill  passed.  By  his  pro¬ 
posed  “deal”  he  has  admitted  that  he 
has  the  power  to  manipulate  and  to  arbi- 
tarily  fix  the  support  prices,  not  only  on 
cotton,  but  on  all  other  basic  commod¬ 
ities.  With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  he  has 
seen  fit  to  knock  $15  a  bale  from  the 
price  of  cotton,  which  translated  into 
the  14  million  bale  crop  of  this  past  year 
is  well  over  $200  million.  If  he  is  still'in 
the  saddle  I  shudder  to  think  what  will 
happen  to  the  cotton  farmers  in  1957. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
EE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
IIGN  COMMERCE 

r.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  qn  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CommVrce  may  sit  today  during  general 
debate \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  Vas  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM¬ 
MISSION' 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  474)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  rea<\  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Resolved,  That  upbn  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be\  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  V>n  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  10387)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  acqui¬ 
sition  or  condemnation  ol  real  property  or 
any  facilities,  or  for  plaat  or  facility  ac¬ 
quisition,  construction,  oft  expansion,  and. 
for  other  purposes.  After\  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  1  houV  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Vice  chairman 
and  ranking  House  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the  5- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  \nf  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  for  amencbnent,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  fihe  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered\on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  fiiml  pas¬ 
sage  without  intervening  motion  exce\t  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  &eld 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  ili- 
nois  [Mr.  Allen].  And  at  this  tima  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  requir 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  by  the  read 
ing  of  the  resolution,  this  resolutiof 
makes  in  order  the  bill  H.  R.  10387. 
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thX  doctor-draft  legislation  for  two- 
thirfc  of  its  medical  officers.  Of  about 
lO.OoNmedical  officers  on  duty  in  the 
DeparNaent  of  Defense  at  present,  only 
about  3,300  are  career  personnel.  The 
pool  of  ohter  physicians  not  otherwise 
liable  undervthe  regular  Draft  Act  will 
be  substantially  exhausted  by  the  time 
the  doctor  dnm  act  expires  on  July  1, 
1957.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  of  this  nature 
in  order  to  increas\the  size  of  the  ca¬ 
reer  medical  corps. 

The  Department  ofVlefense  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  a\a  result  of  the 
incentives  provided  in  tnk  bill,  the  size 
of  the  Medical  Corps  willNae  increased 
from  one-third  to  two-thn<ds  of  the 
total  requirement.  It  is  certainly  note¬ 
worthy  that  if  an  additional  3,000  career 
officers  could  be  procured  on  a^areer 
basis  as  a  result  of  the  bill,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  could  avoid  the  diet¬ 
ing  of  12,000  doctors  over  the  next  year 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  cori* 
ducted  an  extensive  study  to  determine 
the  reasons  why  the  military  services 
are  failing  to  attract  medical  officers 
into  the  career  branch  of  the  medical- 
dental  corps.  It  was  the  Department’s 
finding  that  the  principal  reason  was 
the  disparity  between  military  compen¬ 
sation  and  the  compensation  received 
by  civilian  physicians  having  compara¬ 
ble  experience.  The  committee  was 
advised  that  the  average  civilian  physi¬ 
cian  who  has  completed  10  years  of 
practice  receives  a  net  income,  after 
office  expenses,  of  approximately  $16,500 
a  year.  The  average  medical  officer  who 
is  out  of  medical  school  10  years,  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  a  major  or  a  lieutenant 
commander.  His  total  compensation, 
including  all  allowances  and  the  special 
pay  of  $100  a  month,  is  $8,640  a  year. 

The  compensation  of  medical  officers 
in  the  armed  services  also  compares  un¬ 
favorably  with  that  of  the  civilians  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Federal  civil  service  and 
the  Veterans’  Administration.  A  physi¬ 
cian  having  10  years  of  civilian  practice 
is  eligible  for  a  civil-service  appointment 
in  grade  GS-15  with  an  annual  compen¬ 
sation  of  $12,690.  In  the  case  of  the. 
Veterans’  Administration,  the  beginning 
salaries  may  be  even  higher,  if  the  pl>y- 
sician  is  a  board-certified  specialist., 

The  committee  in  its  study  of  the 
problem  realized  that  other  factors  are 
involved  in  the  lack  of  interest  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  career,  such  as  frequent/reassign¬ 
ments,  inadequate  housing,  yir  a  general 
dislike  for  military  life. 

The  Department  of  Defense  assured 
the  committee  that  euery  possible  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  was  being  taken  to 
meet  these  complaints. 

It  might  be  noU!a  with  regard  to  the 
assignment  problem  that  the  average 
medical  officer/can  expect  to  be  reas¬ 
signed  about  hmce  as  often  as  career  offi¬ 
cers  in  othejr  fields.  This  condition  ex¬ 
ists  because  of  the  tremendous  turnover 
resultingyfrom  the  doctor  draft,  whicli 
requirejAmly  2  years  of  service,  and  from 
the  resignation  rate  of  officers  from  the 
medical  services.  Most  of  the  regular 
lical  officers  can  expect  reassignment 
Fery  2  years,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
rfor  them  to  be  reassigned  once  every 
year. 


There  are  also  certain  inherent  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  may  make  the  mili¬ 
tary  medical  services  comparatively  un¬ 
attractive  as  a  medical  career.  The 
military  services,  in  order  to  provide 
medical  service  for  about  3  million  mem¬ 
bers,  maintain  throughout  the  world  a 
total  of  about  2,000  medical  units.  Many 
of  these  stations  are  in  remote  and  un¬ 
desirable  locations.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  one -third  of  all  United  States 
military  personnel  are  stationed  either 
overseas  or  on  the  seas.  Medical  care 
for  almost  4,000  dependents  overseas  can 
be  provided  only  by  military  doctors. 
The  duty  assignments  and  the  long- 
working  hours  involved  in  serving  in 
many  of  these  locations  make  a  military 
career  as  a  medical  officer  unattractive 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  civilian 
physician.  It  might  also  be  noted  that 
medical  officers  stationed  overseas,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties,  have  the 
obligation  of  caring  for  many  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
k.ment  who  are  assigned  to  those  areas. 

The  experience  of  the  departments, 
wteh  respect  to  procurement  and  reter 
tion.  of  dental  officers  is  similar  to  tl>dt 
regarding  medical  officers. 

MAJOR  FEATURES 

Mr.  resident,  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  purpose^  H.  R.  9428  cont^ns  three 
distinct  features: 

First,  it  authorizes  for  sfiedical  and 
dental  officers^  1-year  increase  in  con¬ 
structive  service\for  permanent  promo¬ 
tion  seniority  purposes/  This  service  is 
increased  from  4  vgJb  years  for  physi¬ 
cians  who  have  completed  interships, 
and  from  3  to  4  ye^u's  ipr  dentists.  This 
increase  would  aerve  tto  recognize  the 
required  period/which  thN?hysicians  and 
dentists  muse  spend  in\profcssional 
training  af/ev  leaving  u\dergradute 
school. 

Second/ this  same  medical  educational 
period  /p  to  5  years  would  be  credited 
for  pay  longevity  purposes — 5  yeas s  for 
the  .medical  officers  who  completecKin- 
tegnships  and  4  years  for  dental  offices. 

lis  provision  will  place  them  oh  tns 
fame  longevity  basis  as  their  line  of-N 
fleer  contemporaries  who  entered  mili¬ 
tary  service  at  the  same  time  as  physi¬ 
cians  entered  medical  school.  The  aver¬ 
age  increase  under  this  provision  is  about 
$50  per  month,  with  a  maximum  of  $85 
per  month.  The  additional  annual  cost 
of  the  pay  credit  will  be  $9,577,000. 

The  last  feature  of  this  bill  author¬ 
izes  an  increase  in  the  special  pay  of 
physicians  and  dentists  based  on  length 
of  active  service  as  a  medical  or  dental 
officer.  At  the  present  time  all  medical 
and  dental  officers  receive  special  pay 
of  $100  per  month.  Under  this  bill, 
medical  and  dental  officers  with  less  than 
2  years  of  active  service  will  continue 
to  receive  the  $100  per  month.  Those 
with  between  2  and  6  years  of  active 
service  will  receive  $150  per  month  in 
special  pay;  those  with  between  6  and 
10  years,  $200  per  month;  and  those  with 
more  than  10  years,  $250  per  month. 
The  purpose  of  these  graduated  increases 
is  to  make  the  military  compensation 
more  competitive  with  that  of  civilian 
physicians  of  similar  experience  and  to 
provide  a  greater  inducement  to  remain 
on  active  duty.  We  hope  it  will  provide 


the  inducement  which  will  cause  med¬ 
ical  and  dental  officers  to  remain  fin 
active  duty  and  make  a  career  ofAhe 
armed  services.  7 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  so  as 
to  place  the  first  increase  at  th€  end  of 
2  years,  rather  than  after  /years  of 
active  duty.  The  term  of  sefvice  under 
the  doctor  draft  law  is  2  ye?frs,  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  those /ntering  under 
that  law  leave  the  servioeas  their  2-year 
period  expires.  It  appeared  that  a 
greater  number  migh/  remain  if  the  first 
increase  were  offer/d  at  the  end  of  the 
obligated  period/  The  additional  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  th/s  provision  is  $9,878,200. 
The  total  cos/of  this  bill  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  f/llowing  enactment  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  /  $19,455,200. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  committees  of  Congress 
which  /re  charged  with  the  primary  re- 
spor/bility  of  recommending  legislation 
wh ii/h  will  assure  medical  and  dental  aid 
tc/he  men  in  the  armed  services  have 
:hausted  every  available  recourse  in  an 
reffort  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of 
doctors  and  dentists  for  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  We  have  resorted  to  the  draft,  and 
it  now  appears  that  the  pool  available 
from  the  draft  is  about  to  be  exhausted. 

I  only  wish  we  had  some  other  means 
than  that  provided  by  this  bill,  but  no 
other  course  apparently  is  available  to  us 
than  to  increase  the  compensation,  as  an 
incentive  for  doctors  and  dentists  to 
make  a  career  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

We  cannot  fail  in  our  responsibility 
to  those  whom  we  have  called  into  the 
service,  many  of  them  against  their  will, 
to  see  that  they  have  adequate  medical 
and  dental  treatment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
unanimously. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
add  a  few  words  to  what  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  said.  He  and  I 
have  considered  this  subject  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years.  The  previous 
ill  which  was  passed  was  an  incentive 
bill.  That  bill  has  not  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing\doctors  and  dentists  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  is  an  additional  incentive 
bill,  winch  we  hope  will  be  successful  in 
causingMoctors  and  dentists  to  make  a 
career  ofthe  service  and  provide  needed 
medical  attention  for  the  boys  of  Amer¬ 
ica  who  are  now  serving  and  who  will  be 
called  upon  to\erve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  what  h&ffias  said.  I  agree  with 
him  heartily.  TheNbill  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  committee.  We  believe 
it  is  the  only  step  which  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  ranking  minorityunember  of  the 
committee  for  his  statemer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committed  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  1,  line  9.  \ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President/^  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the\ 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
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t\e  committee  amendments  are  agreed 
to\n  bloc. 

re  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  fallows: 

OnVmge  1,  line  9,  after  the  word 
“make\  to  strike  out  “original”;  on 
page  3,\ine  4,  after  the  word  “the”,  to 
strike  out  “enactment”  and  insert  “ef¬ 
fective  date”;  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
“the”,  to  insert  “effective”;  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  lme  18,  to  insert  “effective”; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  “date”, 
to  strike  out  \pf  enactment”;  on  page 
4,  line  14,  after \he  word  “the”,  to  strike 
out  “enactment\  and  insert  “effective 
date”;  on  page  5,  line  23,  after  the  word 
“such”,  to  insert  “tnedical”;  on  page  6, 
after  line  5,  to  strikeout  “and  the  serv¬ 
ice  credit  authorized  W  this  clause  shall 
not  be  included  in  establishing  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  voluntary  or  involuntary  retire¬ 
ment  or  separation  froVi  the  service, 
under  any  provision  of  law”  and  insert 
“and,  notwithstanding  any\other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  the  service  credit  author¬ 
ized  by  this  clause  shall  not- 

“(A)  be  included  in  establishing  eli¬ 
gibility  for  voluntary  or  involuntary  re¬ 
tirement  or  separation  from  the\ervice, 
under  any  provision  of  law; 

“(B)  increase  the  retired  or  retire¬ 
ment  pay  of  a  person  who  became  enti¬ 
tled  to  such  pay  prior  to  May  1,  19\6; 
or 

“(C) -increase  the  retired  pay  of  a  per; 
son  who  becomes  entitled  to  such  pay 
under  title  III  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Vitalization  and  Retirement  Equaliza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1087) ,  on  or 
after  May  1,  1956,  but  who  does  not  per¬ 
form  active  duty  after  May  1,  1956.” 

After  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  Any  medical  officer  of  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  who — 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  Title  II  of  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  (act  of  July  1,  1944,  58  Stat.  683), 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

"PROMOTION  CREDIT - ASSISTANT  GRADE 

"Sec.  220.  Any  medical  officer  of  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

who — 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  lin£  6, 
to  strike  out  “(1)  ”  and  insert  “(1)  j(A)  ”; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to  strike  out 
“(2)”  and  insert  “(2)”;  in  lineiff),  after 
the  word  “such”,  to  strike  qdt  “date.” 
and  insert  “date.”  ”;  afteiyiine  23,  to 
strike  out: 

(1)  By  repealing  so  muc •]/  of  sections  211 
(e)  (I)  and  311  (d)  (3)  a^relates  to  officers 
of  the  Medical  Corps  an^/Dental  Corps  of  the 
Navy. 

And,  in  lieu  thep£of,  to  insert: 

(1)  By  inserting in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of/section  211  (e)  and  in  the 
first  sentence  sn  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
311  (d) ,  afterAhe  words  “a  staff  corps”,  the 
words  “ottief  than  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Corps”,  an^T  deleting  in  those  sentences  the 
words  “if/of  other  than  the  Medical  Corps, 
and  in  Jshe  preceding  calendar  year  if  of  the 
Medical  Corps.” 

page  8,  line  18,  after  the  numeral 
',  to  insert  “(a)”;  in  line  25,  after  the 
rord  “completed”,  to  strike  out  “three” 
and  insert  “two”;  on  page  9,  line  3,  after 


the  word  “those”,  to  insert  “veterinary”; 
in  line  7,  after  the  word  “least”,  to  strike 
out  “three”  and  insert  “two”;  after  line 
19,  to  insert : 

(b)  Section  203  (b)  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  words 
in  the  third  proviso:  “of  $100  per  month  as 
Is.”  ' 

After  line  22,  to  insert: 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who,  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  18  years  of  service  creditable  in  the 
computation  of  active  duty  pay  in  the  uni¬ 
formed  service  of  which  he  is  a  member  and 
who,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
is  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  act  cred¬ 
ited  with  more  than  17  years  of  such  service 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  be  allowed  12  months  from  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  act  within  which  to  make 
the  election  provided  for  in  section  3  (a) 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Op¬ 
tion  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat.  502). 

And,  on  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
“6”  to  “7.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bil] 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  thei 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  or  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  /f  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  yead  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9428)  wag/fead  the  third 
.time,  and  passed. 


PARTICIPATION  EY  THE  UNITED 
TATES  IN  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  ORGANIZATION  AND  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANI¬ 
ZATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joufit  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  97)  to 
amend  pertain  laws  providing  for  mem¬ 
bership  anMarticipation  by  the  United 
States  in  th<?vEood  and  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ganization  and  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization,  andiy  authorizing  appropria¬ 
tions  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from'Ohio  [Mr.  BrickerL 
Mr.  KNOWLANDA  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  itViot  a  fact  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  have  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 


ANNUITIES  UNDER  FOREIGN  YeRV- 
ICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY 
SYSTEM— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presidents  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  coi 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  th$ 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1287)  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  increases  in  the  annuities  of  annui¬ 
tants  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire¬ 
ment  and  disability  system.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (I 
Humphrey  in  the  chair) .  The  repor^vill 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  S^iate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  March  12,  1956,  p.yfi)04,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  jonsideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAMT  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  very  brie^statement  to  make  on 
the  report. 

Late  last  s^sion  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  bill  1287,  which  made  certain  in¬ 
creases  in /the  annuities  of  annuitants 
under  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
systemVSubsequently  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  amended  the  bill.  Prior  to 
adjournment  it  was  impossible  to  recon - 
cilrithe  differences  between  the  House 
id  the  Senate  versions  of  Senate  bill 
C287. 

A  conference  has  now  been  held;  and 
the  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1287  differed  in  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  version 
provided  for  a  graduated  system  of  in¬ 
creases  to  be  given  to  the  annuitants  un¬ 
der  the  system.  The  House  version  gave 
annuitants  an  across-the-board,  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  their  annuities  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $324  a  year. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the 
House  version,  which  provides  for  a  flat 
across-the-board  increase  in  annuities 
for  annuitants  who  retired  prior  to  July 
1,  1949.  This  increase  in  annuities  will 
give  Foreign  Service  officers  the  same  in¬ 
crease  in  annuities  which  was  given  to 
civil-service  employees  in  1952. 

The  second  difference  between  the 
House  version  of  Senate  bill  1287  and  the 
Senate  version  related  to  a  House  provis¬ 
ion  which  would  have  authorized  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  to  make  loans  or  grants  to 
certain  categories  of  widows  of  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers.  The  Senate 
conferees  felt  that  this  provision  would 
establish  a  bad  precedent  and  might  get 
the  Secretary  of  State  into  the  loan  busi¬ 
ness. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  changes 
were  made  in  Senate  bill  1287,  and  these 
changes  will  make  it  possible  for  a  limited 
class  of  needy  widows  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  receive  annuities  of  up  to  $1,- 
200  a  year. 

The  Senate  conferees  are  satisfied  that 
the  conference  report  on  Senate  bill  1287 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise  be¬ 
tween  provisions  of  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  and  the  Senate  version.  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

THE  VETO  OF  THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laird  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  address  myself  to  the  subject  of 
the  President’s  veto  of  the  farm  bill. 

American  farmers  are  rightfully  in¬ 
dignant  and  deeply  shocked  by  the  un¬ 
wise  action  of  our  President  in  vetoing 
the  urgently  needed  farm  bill. 

They  have  had  a  chance  now  to  read 
the  President’s  veto  message,  and  to 
hear  his  personal  explanation. 

I  submit  they  are  still  shocked.  They 
have  every  right  to  be.  , 

If  anything,  the  President’s  radio  and 
television  message  of  explanation  com¬ 
pounded  the  inconsistencies  and  inac¬ 
curacies  of  his  veto  message. 

Farmers,  as  fellow  citizens,  have  a 
right  to  expect  their  President  not  to 
mislead  them,  not  to  distort  the  facts. 

The  glib  assumptions  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  and  his  political  appeal 
supporting  it  have  not  been  upheld  in 
the  record  of  debate  on  this  floor;  they 
are  not  upheld  by  the  official  facts  and 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  they  are  not  warranted  by  the 
actual  experience  of  farmers  themselves 
under  our  farm  programs. 

It  is  an  amazing  sight  to  see  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  go  before  the 
American  people  on  television  and  insist 
he  will  not  tolerate  any  “politics”  on 
farm  issues,  when  he  knows  better.  If 
he  does  not,  it  is  only  a  greater  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  him  and  upon  those  around 
him. 

If  ever  there  has  been  partisan  politics 
injected  into  a  farm  policy  decision,  it 
has  been  done  so  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  own  administration. 

The  White  House,  Secretary  Benson, 
and  spokesmen  for  Republican  farm  pol¬ 
icy  on  this  floor  have  consistently  and 
continually  refused  to  work  with  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Congress  in  a  true  bipartisan 
sense  to  develop  constructive  farm  leg¬ 
islation. 

Instead,  they  have  come  to  us  and 
said,  in  effect,  “This  is  our  program — 
take  it  or  leave  it.  If  you  have  any 
ideas  of  your  own  to  improve  it,  we  will 
toss  the  whole  thing  out  the  window.” 

And  that  is  just  what  they  have  now 
done. 

The  farm  bill  sent  to  the  White  House 
was  worked  out  by  the  Democratic  lead¬ 
ership  with  effective  bipartisan  coopera¬ 
tion  on  our  appropriate  committees  and 
supported  by  farm  State  representatives 
of  both  parties  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House. 

Forty-eight  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  from  the  great  farming  areas 
of  the  Nation  voted  for  it. 

Fifteen  Republican  Senators  repre¬ 
senting  key  farm  States  supported  it. 

Five  out  of  the  seven  Republican  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  voted  for  the  conference  bill 
sent  to  the  President  for  approval. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
bipartisanship  at  the  congressional  level 


on  the  part  of  those  most  responsible  for 
farm  legislation.  Yet  the  President 
turned  it  down  because  it  was  not  the 
“party  line”  that  he  and  his  prime  min¬ 
ister  Sherman  Adams,  and  his  Republi¬ 
can  Party  leaders  had  laid  down. 

If  the  President  now  tries  to  publicly 
wash  his  hands  of  partisanship  in  this 
farm  fight,  what  does  he  have  to  say 
about  the  great  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Republican  cam¬ 
paign  committees  in  support  of  the 
“Eisenhower-Republican  farm  pro¬ 
gram?” 

That  was  the  advertising  campaign 
under  which  farmers  were  to  send  in  a 
coupon  and  get  the  Eisenhower  program. 

If  the  President  now  tries  to  project 
himself  into  the  role  of  a  man  stand¬ 
ing  firmly  on  principle,  worried  about 
surpluses,  what  does  he  have  to  say  about 
his  own  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wheel¬ 
ing  and  dealing  for  Senate  votes  by  of¬ 
fering  concessions  of  increased  acreage 
allotments  and  higher  prices  in  a  brazen 
attempt  to  influence  Senators  to  help 
him  save  face,  whatever  the  loss  to 
America’s  farmers  and  American  tax¬ 
payers. 

There  could  be  no  more  misleading 
propaganda  perpetrated  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  than  the  President’s  attempt 
to  lay  on  the  Democrats  in  the  Congress 
the  blame  for  "delay”  on  effective  action 
to  halt  the  farm  recession. 

How  many  times,  Mr.  President,  have 
we  heard  that  there  was  great  delay? 
Yet,  the  President  received  the  bill  on 
Wednesday,  after  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  it  was  not  until  Monday  that 
any  final  action  by  the  President  was 
taken. 

Where  was  his  concern  for  a  soil  bank 
on  September  30,  last  fall,  when  his  own 
executive  department  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  concurred  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  report  opposing  soil  bank 
legislation  which  I  had  introduced  a  year 
ago? 

The  President  rejected  a  soil-bank 
proposal  which  was  almost  identical  to 
the  one  passed  by  both  Houses. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  a  point  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
some  people.  If  the  President  wants  to 
lay  blame  for  delay,  he  should  accept 
blame  for  delaying  the  matter  for  3  years, 
because  for  the  first  3  years  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  the  President  and  his 
administration  opposed  the  soil  bank 
concept. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  He  opposed  specific  legislative 
proposals.  There  were  2  or  3  such  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  Senate  and  half  a  dozen  or 
more  in  the  House.  I  shall  show  in  this 
address  that  the  President’s  own  admin¬ 
istration  could  have  had  a  soil  bank 
under  existing  law  if  he  had  wanted  to, 
and  can  still  have. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  that  connection, 
I  should  like  to  call  the  Senator’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  something  which  occurred  in  the 
House  yesterday,  and  which  is  covered 
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at  page  5740  of  the  Record,  dealing  with 
the  same  subject.  I  was  just  reading 
the  debate. 

A  very  fine  Representative  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  with  whom  I  served  in  the  House 
and  whom  I  know  quite  well,  the  Honor¬ 
able  H.  Carl  Andersen,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Party,  said  this  in 
talking  about  the  soil  bank.  First,  I 
shall  read  what  Representative  Poage’  of 
Texas  said: 

Mr.  Poage.  I  have  here  with  me  today  a 
copy  of  letters  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  written  less  than  9  months  ago  con¬ 
demning  this  soil  bank,  in  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  advises  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
that  he  then  considered  it  too  expensive  and 
unworkable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  be  interested  to  know  that  we  were 
talking  about  $500  million  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wanted  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  read  what 
Representative  H.  Carl  Andersen  said: 

Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemn  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen.  The  hearings  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  Ag¬ 
riculture  will  show  that  on  January  28,  1954, 
Mr.  Benson  in  direct  answer  to  a  question 
I  asked  with  reference  to  what  was  wrong 
with  the  general  principle  of  establishing 
such  a  soil  bank  informed  us  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  unworkable.  He  said  there 
were  many  things  wrong  with  the  principles 
of  such  a  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and,  also,  the 
Representative  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  where  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  concern  over  delay  in  getting 
started  when  his  own  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  came  before  our  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12  of  this  year  and  admitted  they 
had  not  yet  worked  out  detailed  sugges¬ 
tions  or  recommendations  on  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  soil  bank,  but  were  just  then 
rushing  to  get  them  prepared? 

Where  was  his  concern  over  delay 
when  the  Senate  deferred  action  after 
the  Senate  Committee  reported  its  bill 
February  10,  to  allow  a  10-day  period  for 
Republican  orators  to  tour  the  country 
making  Lincoln  Day  fund-raising 
speeches  for  the  Republican  Party? 

I  am  not  objecting  to  that.  That  is 
done  under  a  gentlemen’s  understand¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  entirely '  appropriate.  But 
it  always  seems  that  when  there  is  a 
delay  the  President  finds  it  convenient 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Where  w^s  his  concern  over  the  eco¬ 
nomic  plight  of  farmers  when  his  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  established  new 
low  support  levels  for  1956  crops — levels 
the  President  now  offers  grudgingly  to 
partially  raise  in  return  for  depriving 
farmers  of  the  fair  price  levels  Congress 
determined  they  were  entitled  to? 

If  the  Eisenhower  administration  finds 
justification  and  authority  now  to  volun¬ 
tarily  increase  farm  price-support  levels 
to  some  degree  after  veto  of  the  farm 
bill  which  would  have  provided  far  more 
effective  farm  income  protection,  why 
did  not  the  same  justification  and  au¬ 
thority  exist  when  Secretary  Benson 
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earlier  established  the  lower  support 
levels? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
question.  The  President  is  establishing 
new  support  levels — he  announced  it  in 
his  veto  message  and  on  the  radio  and 
on  the  television — on  the  basis  of  the  law 
of  1954.  That  law,  Mr.  President,  was 
in  effect  in  January,  February,  March, 
and  April  of  this  year.  It  has  not  been 
changed. 

How  does  it  happen  that  wheat  was 
76  percent  of  parity  before  the  veto  and 
has  gone  up  to  84  percent  of  parity  after 
the  veto? 

Mr.  President,  the  law  laid  down  eight 
criteria  for  the  Secretary  to  use  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  support  levels.  He  is  obligated 
to  use  them.  If  he  does  not,  he  must 
make  a  public  explanation. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past  2  weeks  in  connection 
with  the  surplus  of  wheat  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  which  allowed  the 
President  administratively  to  raise  sup¬ 
port  levels.  The  only  thing  that  has 
happened  is  the  approach  of  an  election. 

I  say,  here  and  now,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  an  obligation  under  the  law,  which 
I  shall  read  subsequently,  to  announce 
why  they  made  these  decisions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wondered  if  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  the  idea  behind  raising  the  support 
level  was  that  an  election  is  in  prospect? 
We  are  now  seeing  some  indication  of  the 
many  things  which  could  have  been 
done  dui'ing  the  past  3  years  to  help 
the  farmers,  and  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  deliberately  refrained  from 
doing.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  that 
many  things  which  the  administration 
is  proceeding  to  do  now,  could  have  been 
done  during  the  past  3  years  in  order  to 
increase  farm  income  by  more  than  a 
billlion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  put  his  finger  on  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  debate  and 
squabble  on  farm  legislation.  It  is  now 
obvious  to  every  farmer  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  crudely,  rudely,  and 
in  a  Scrooge-like  manner,  denying  to 
farmers  reasonable  prices  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  now  have  evidence,  by  way 
of  the  veto  message,  that  any  time  the 
President  wants  to  •  raise  the  support 
levels,  he  can  do  so.  So  it  can  only  be 
that  he  purposely,  and  with  design, 
forced  prices  down.  Now,  with  Mr. 
Eisenhower’s  willful  action,  .administra¬ 
tively,  under  the  same  law,  the  price 
support  level  is  raised — or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  not  lowered  as  much  as  they  origi¬ 
nally  planned — as  a  means  of  throwing  a 
sop  to  the  farmers’  well-being,  thinking 
that  they  will  forget  the  many  months 
of  depressed  prices  they  have  had  to 
suffer. 

What  has  been  the  change  in  the 
economic  facts  involved  in  the  conflict¬ 
ing  decisions  other  than  the  belated  elec¬ 
tion  year  recognition  of  farm  protests 
against  the  administration’s  gross  neg¬ 
lect  of  agriculture?  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  says,  “We  now  have  sound,  for¬ 


ward  looking  legislation  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1954.”  Yet  it  was  under  that 
Act  that  Secretary  Benson  fixed  the 
support  levels  originally  announced  for 
1956.  It  must  be  assumed  that  Secretary 
Benson  used  the  criteria  established  in 
the  act  in  arriving  at  the  announced 
price  support  levels.  Whatever  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  now  has  to  make  adjustments 
related  to  economic  conditions  in  agri¬ 
culture,  he  also  had  before.  Whatever 
information  the  administration  officials 
now  have  about  depressed  conditions  in 
agriculture  they  had  available  then — 
if  they  had  cared  to  consider  that  vital 
fact. 

Does  the  President  now  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  grossly  mis¬ 
judged  the  factors  involved  in  setting  the 
lower  support  levels  under  the  flexible 
support  theory?  Is  the  President  saying 
to  the  people  of  America  and  to  Con¬ 
gress,  via  his  veto  message,  his  radio 
program,  and  his  television  program, 
that  Ezra  Taft  Benson  not  only  is  a  poor 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  that  he 
does  not  even  know  arithmetic? 

The  support  levels  announced  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  were  announced  under  the 
President’s  authority.  It  is  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  farm  program,  not  poor  Ben¬ 
son’s.  It  is  Mr.  Eisenhower  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  Is  Mr.  Eisenhower  saying  to 
the  farmer  that  he  did  not  know  what 
was  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954?  Is 
he  saying  to  the  farmer  that  even  if 
he  had  known  what  was  in  the  Act  of 
1954,  he  thought  the  farmers  ought  to 
suffer  a  little  more?  Is  that  why  he  cut 
the  support  levels  down?  Is  that  why 
he  pulled  down  the  support  level  for 
wheat?  Is  that  why  it  was  cut  down  for 
corn?  I  want  some  explanation  from 
this  “principled  administration.” 

Is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
saying  that  the  flexible  support  theory 
should  not  be  quite  so  flexible  in  an 
election  year?  Is  that  what  he  is  say¬ 
ing?  Is  he  saying  that  a  little  of  the  flex 
ought  to  be  taken  out  every  time  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election  comes  around?  Or  is 
he  saying,  “We  are  going  to  dip  into 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
pay  the  Republican  campaign  expen¬ 
ses”?  That  is  what  he  was  saying  in 
the  veto  message. 

I  was  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 
wrote  the  law.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  once  a  law  was  in  operation,  a 
law  such  as  the  act  of  1954,  there  had 
to  be  some  continuity  to  it.  But  no.  By 
one  simple  twist  of  the  dial,  by  a  tele¬ 
vision  script,  by  a  veto  message,  farm 
prices  are  raised  overnight  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  administratively,  from  the 
White  House — and  under  the  same  old 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  is  not  “prin¬ 
cipled”  action.  I  say  that,  at  best,  it 
shows  1  of  2  things:  Either  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  or  the  Pres¬ 
ident  did  not  know  what  was  being 
done  before  last  week;  therefore,  they 
have  now  come  around  to  admitting 
their  grievous  errors  of  judgment  at  the 
cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  American  farmers  and  the  American 
economy.  Or  they  are  merely  playing 
politics  by  changing  the  support  levels 
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overnight,  in  order  to  ease  the  blow  of 
an  unjustified  veto. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  thF^ distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  inform  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  whether 
the  old  price  support  levels,  the  price 
support  levels  previously  announced  by 
Secretary  Benson,  are  in  conformity  with 
the  formulas  and  the  requirements  of 
the  1954  act;  or  whether  the  new,  re¬ 
cently  announced,  politically  announced, 
price  support  levels  are  in  conformity 
with  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Rather  than  to 
pose  as  a  judge  in  that  matter,  let  me 
say  that  if  the  new  announced  sup¬ 
port  levels  are  supported  by  the  criteria 
in  the  1954  act,  then,  indeed,  the  levels 
of  last  week  were  not  supported  by  the 
criteria.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  we 
ought  to  get  a  new  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  starting  with  the  Secretary;  and 
it  might  be  well,  also,  to  get  someone 
new  at  the  top,  through  a  change  in  the 
White  House,  namely,  a  new  President; 
because  if  the  President  can  be  that 
wrong,  and  if  his  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  can  be  that  wrong,  then  this  is 
too  expensive  an  administration,  because 
its  actions  have  cost  the  farmers  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  it  be  reasonable  to 
deduce  from  these  circumstances  that 
one  of  the  inequities  of  the  flexible-price- 
support  program  is  that  it  is  subject  to 
political  manipulation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  right  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is.  The  pro¬ 
gram  seems  to  become  much  more  firm 
in  its  flexibility  in  about  April,  May,  and 
June  of  a  presidential  election  year. 
One  of  the  real  reasons  for  a  mandatory 
price-support  program  is  that  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  a  farmer 
votes  or  not;  he  is  under  a  price-support 
level  provided  by  the  law  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo¬ 
crat;  he  gets  the  price-support  level  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  law  passed  by  Congress. 

I  charge  on  the  floor  now  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  openly  playing  politics 
with  the  price-support  program  of  1954. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  being  true,  would 
not  the  Senator  think  the  farmers  could 
more  safely  rely  upon- the  price-support 
levels  determined  by  Congress,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  law,  than  to  leave  their 
fate  to  the  political  manipulations  of  the 
party  bosses  in  an  election  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  absolutely  correct.  Again 
I  may  say  that  his  perception  is  equal  to 
his  good  judgment,  and  both  are  super¬ 
lative. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  press  critics 
of  effective  farm  legislation  so  jubilant 
over  the  President’s  veto  need  to  do  a 
little  soul  searching  before  they  jump  to 
such  hasty  conclusions  as  they  have  as 
to  who  is  standing  on  principle  and  who 
is  not,  who  is  being  consistent  and  who  is 
not,  who  is  doing  what  is  really  best  for 
pur  economy  and  who  is  not. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  _ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Wail 
Street  Journal  has  endorsed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  action  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  not  been 
fully  aware  of  that  fact,  but  I  may  say 
I  am  not  surprised.  I  would  rather  have 
expected  it,  since  many  of  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  administration  on  agricul¬ 
ture  have  come  from  that  great  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Benson  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  have 
agreed  on  what  the  farm  policy  ought  to 
be,  ahd  that  the  President  has  come  out 
with  such  a  program,  does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  feel  that  perhaps  he  should  evaluate 
his  position,  and  see  if  he  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  taking  a  position  inconsistent 
with  the  one  they  take? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is  a 
valuable  suggestion  for  the  President. 
I  may  say  if  the  President  would  evalu¬ 
ate  anything  he  has  done,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  endorsed  his  position 
so  completely,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  have  been  so  posi¬ 
tive  in  their  condemnation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  might  reevaluate  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  point.  I  gather  his  point  is  that 
after  hearing  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  “experts”  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  we  might  want  to  reevaluate  our 
own  criticisms  of  the  President’s  action? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  President  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  were  interested  in  the 
farm  bill  was  that  the  bill  had  the  words 
“soil  bank”  in  it.  Immediately  there 
was  a  great  reaction  in  the  administra¬ 
tion.  They  said,  “A  bank!  A  bank l  It 
must  be  good.”  Immediately  financial 
publications,  such  as  Barron’s  Weekly, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  said,  “A  bank!” 
The  word, “soil”  did  not  mean  too  much, 
but  the  word  “bank”  set  up  a  whole  chain 
reaction.  The  President,  along  with 
Benson,  his  great  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
George  Humphrey,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
not  related  to  me  biologically  or  politi¬ 
cally,  saw  the  word  “bank”  in  the  bill, 
and  said,  “It  must  be  good.”  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  banks  have  been  constantly 
fooling  around  with  the  discount  rate; 
and  that  is  what  the  administration  has 
been  doing  with  the  price  supports. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  they  are 
related  on  the  basis  of  an  inverse  ratio, 
interest  rates  going  up,  and  price  sup¬ 
ports  going  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  true.  Price 
supports  for  financial  institutions  have 
gone  up,  and  price  supports  for  farmers 
have  gone  down.  Do  not  think  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  for  price  supports.  It 
depends  on  who  would  be  affected  by 


them.  We  do  not  want  to  be  unkind  to 
them.  They  are  really  for  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  for  Dixon-Yates. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  Dixon-Yates. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  High  interest 
rates;  discount  rates;  and  for  price  sup¬ 
ports,  but  not  for  farmers. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
noticed  over  the  past  weekend,  while  the 
President  was  considering  vetoing  the 
farm  bill,  that  his  administration  in¬ 
creased  the  rediscount  interest  rates  by 
one-half  of  one  percent.  Did  he  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  administra¬ 
tion  did  that;  and  they  did  not  have  to 
have  any  hearings  on  it;  there  was  no 
delay. 

Mr.  LONG.  Before  the  day  was  over, 
the  Chase  National  Bank  also  raised 
its  interest  rates  to  keep  them  in  line 
with  those  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  always  co¬ 
operating  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  that  by  Monday 
every  bank  of  any  _  consequence  had 
raised  the  interest  rates  which  will  be 
charged  farmers  and  other  individuals, 
including  interest  rates  charged  the 
Federal  Government  for  interest  on  the 
Government’s  own  debt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  will  cooper¬ 
ate  to  the  last  digit  and  the  last  nickel 
on  increased  interest  rates  they  can  get 
from  everyone. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  of  these  days  I  hope 
to  compute  how  much  the  increases  in 
the  interest  rates  by  the  administration 
have  cost  the  farmers  and  the  general 
consumers  of  the  Nation.  I  would  as¬ 
sume  the  figure  to  be  somewhere  between 
$iy2  billion  and  $2  billion.  Someone 
should  take  a  look  at  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  rates  the  administration 
has  imposed  on  the  people,  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  Congress  or  anyone  else, 
but  to  help  out  those  who  lend  money, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and 
most  of  the  people  who  have  borrowed 
money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Senator 
will  admit  that  the  administration  has 
been  efficient  and  there  has  been  do  de¬ 
lay  in  fulfilling  its  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  price  supports.  It  did  not  make 
clear,  price  supports  on  what.  The 
first  act  of  the  administration  in  1953 
was  to  raise  interest  rates  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  LONG.  Over  the  weekend  the 
administration  did  not  see  anything 
wrong  in  increasing  the  interest  rates 
charged  to  those  who  borrow  money, 
by  one-half  of  one  percent,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  killed  the  bill  to  benefit 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  are  matters 
which  have  been  discussed  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  At  least,  they 
have  been  discussed  after  the  fact.  I 
regret  the  Senator’s  advice  was  not 
sought  beforehand,  but  .the  administra¬ 
tion  likes  to  move  rapidly. 

Mr.  LONG.  Banks  got  an  increase  in 
their  price  supports  at  the  same  time 
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farmers  got  a  decrease  in  their  price 
supports. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  perfectly 
consistent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield' to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  there 
is  any  relation  to  the  question  of  parity, 
but  I  wonder  if  the  increase  in  interest 
rates  which  was  put  into  effect  over  the 
weekend,  while  the  President  was  decid¬ 
ing  to  veto  price  supports  for  farmers, 
was  a  90 -percent  support  price,  or  was 
it  approaching  100  percent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  take  it  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  approaching  the  great 
goal  of  100  percent  in  the  market  place. 
It  is  the  market,  but  not  the  livestock 
market.  It  is  the  stock  market,  the  blue- 
chip,  market. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  which  market  place  he  was  refer¬ 
ring  to,  but  now  he  has  answered  the 
question  I  intended  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky,  who  has  been  so 
much  a  part  of  the  struggle  to  obtain 
equality  for  agriculture,  will  agree  with 
me  that  generally,  when  a  Republican 
President  is  in  the  White  House  and 
when  the  Republican  Party  is  feeling  its 
strength,  there  are  two  obvious  economic 
facts  in  American  life:  low  agricultural 
prices  and  high  New  York  stock-mar¬ 
ket  prices — or,  at  least,  for  a  while;  some¬ 
times  they  decline,  as  occurred  in  1932. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laird  in  the  Chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  result  of  the  first 
interest-rate  manipulation  was  to  re¬ 
duce  from  three  to  two  the  number  of 
bedrooms  in  a  house  a  veteran  could  pur¬ 
chase  with  a  given  payment.  The  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  like 
to  know  how  many  bedrooms  there  are 
in  the  house  a  veteran  can  buy  now 
with  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  decrease  will  be  in  the  number 
of  bedrooms;  but  I  suggest  that  such  a 
veteran  will  be  rather  crowded  in  living 
in  the  few  bedrooms  he  will  have  left, 
because  the  walls  are  tightening  in  on 
him  as  a  result  of  the  last  little  “deal” 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
referred. 

Furthermore,  I  recall  the  report  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  in  regard  to  what  I  believe 
was  a  $14,000  home.  The  action  of  the 
administration  resulted  in  reducing  the 
size  of  such  a  home  by  one  bedroom.  In 
short,  the  administration  said,  “If  you 
have  a  large  family,  you  will  have  to 
crowd  up  a  little  bit.” 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  suggest  that 
in  that  process,  still  another  room  has 
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been  removed  from  the  house  such  a 
person  could  afford,  because  in  the  last 
year  the  average  price  of  homes  in  the 
United  States  rose  $1,400,  and  the  price 
is  still  rising. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  if  that  con¬ 
tinues,  some  folic  will  have  to  sleep  in 
the  parks. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Perhaps  that  is  one 
of  the  considerations  back  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  prevent  further  increases  in  the 
population  of  the  United  States — because 
there  would  be  no  place  for  them  to 
sleep. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly  that  is  a 
very  helpful  comment  in  connection 
with  this  discussion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  a 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  for  I  wish  to 
be  fair  to  Senators  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle. 

However,  Mr.  President,  before  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  should 
like  to  give  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
several  little  tidbits  on  which  he  will  be 
able  to  chew  for  a  while. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  trying  to 
straighten  out  his  understanding  of  this 
matter,  I  shall  be  glad  to  throw  a  little 
more  light  on  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Indiana  do  so. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wish  to  help  keep 
the  record  straight.  Let  me  point  out 
that  in  the  3  y2  years  since  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  not  been  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  In  other  words,  what 
the  people  buy  today  costs  no  more  than 
it  would  have  cost  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  interrupt 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  at  that  point. 
I  think  the  statement  he  has  made  is  a 
fair  one,  but  I  think  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  in  that  connection  might  be  help¬ 
ful.  As  the  prices  of  processed  and  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  have  risen  and  as  inter¬ 
est  rates  have  risen — and  they  have — 
and  as  the  carrying  charges  which 
farmers  have  to  pay  have  risen  and  as 
the  wages  of  other  groups  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  have  risen,  the  prices  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  have  gone  down.  So  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  able  to  keep  some 
sort  of  economic  balance,  by  having  the 
prices  of  some  things  go  up,  and  the 
prices  of  others  go  down.  Of  course, 
that  development  unbalances  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  some  folk,  although  it  makes  a 
fairly  good  statistical  picture. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  also  said  that  when  the  Re¬ 
publicans  are  in  power,  farm  prices  go 
down  and  New  York  Stock  Market  prices 
go  up. 

Let  me  say  that  during  my  lifetime 
there  have  been  three  Democratic  Pres¬ 
idents — Wilson,  Roosevelt,  and  Truman. 
All  three  of  them  involved  the  United 
States  in  war.  Therefore,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  this  question:  Is 
it  just  as  honest  to  say  that  when  we 
have  a  Democratic  President,  we  are 


involved  in  war,  as  it  is  to  say  that  when 
we  have  a  Republican  President,  farm 
prices  are  low  and  New  York  Stock  Mar¬ 
ket  prices  are  high?  Is  one  statement 
as  honest  as  the  other? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  asked  me  the  question,  and 
I  would  reply  by  saying  “No.”  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  That  is  a  simple  and  an  honest 
answer. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
knowledge  of  history  that  my  Republican 
friends  have.  They  have  a  wonderful 
way  of  being  able  to  ignore  any  chapters 
of  history  that  are  slightly  distasteful 
to  them.  For  instance,  they  ignore  the 
existence  of  such  a  person  as  Hitler. 
In  the  minds  of  our  Republican  friends, 
such  a  person  never  existed.  Likewise, 
so  far  as  my  Republican  friends  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Pearl  Harbor  never  happened — ■ 
or,  if  it  did,  it  was  only  another  Repub¬ 
lican  parade  with  fire  crackers.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  the  minds  of  my  Repulican 
friends,  there  never  were  such  persons 
as  Tojo  or  Stalin. 

Such  a  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  my 
Republican  friends  indicates  to  me  that 
if  one  is  able  to  close  his  mind  to  certain 
chapters  of  history,  he  can  live  a  rather 
blissful,  peaceful  life. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me,  to 
permit  me  to  ask  two  questions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  been  about  the  same  for 
the  past  3  years.  Is  it  not  a  definite  and 
accepted  fact  that  the  American  farmer 
is  the  goat  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
the  American  farmer  has  had  to  suffer 
the  depressing  influence  of  reduced  agri¬ 
cultural  prices,  and  that  the  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  have  been  re¬ 
duced  in  order  to  absorb  the  increase 
which  has  occurred  in  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  except  those  produced  on 
the  farms? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  absolutely  correct;  and  the 
statement  he  has  made  is  supported  by 
all  the  statistical  data  which  comes  from 
the  Government. 

Mr.  KERR.  Now  let  me  refer  to  100 
percent  of  parity  in  the  market  place,  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  one  time  during  the 
past  three  decades  when  the  farmer  had 
full  parity  in  the  market  place  for  his 
products  was  during  the  administration 
of  Herbert  Hoover? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
please  repeat  his  question?  The  sug¬ 
gestion  he  makes  in  it  is  a  rather  shock¬ 
ing  one. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
only  time  in  the  past  three  decades  when 
the  farmer  has  had  full  parity  in 'the 
market  place — that  is  to  say,  the  full 
benefit  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  also  as  regards  the  operations  of  the 
speculators  and  the  full  evil  effect  of  such 
operations — was  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Herbert  Hoover? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  he  came  as 
close  to  reaching  that  objective  as  any 
man  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  prices  of 
farm  products  from  finding  whatever 
level  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  the  operations  of  the 
speculators  would  drive  them  to? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  except  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  in  order  to  keep  the  rec¬ 
ord  straight,  we  should  say  that  in  1930 
and  1931  the  old  Federal  Farm  Board 
engaged  in  some  activities  which  were 
too  little  and  too  late — which  is  another 
chapter  in  the  book  of  the  Republican 
doxology.  j 

Mr.  KERR.  Was  that  the  Board  which 
advocated  helping  the  wheat  farmer  by 
placing  a  bonus  on  the  price  of  flour-? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  seems  to  me  that 
something  of  that  sort  was  involved. 

Mr.  KERR.  Just  as  Secretary  Benson 
has  tried  to  help  the  livestock  producers 
by  giving  a  bonus  to  the  packers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  There  seems 
to  be  a  strange  similarity  and  affinity 
there. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  recall  that  the  Farm 
Board  was  created  and  that  $500  million 
was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
operations  of  the  Board.  But  the  $500 
million  and  the  farmers  all  -went  down 
the  drain  together  as  a  result. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  we 
call  a  great  engineering  feat — ditching 
the  dam  and  draining  the  country  in  one 
fell  swoop. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Inasmuch  as  the  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  that  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  today  is  about  the  same  as  it  has 
been  during  the  past  3  years,  it  might 
be  well  to  point  out  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said,  in  that  process 
some  persons  have  done  better  and  some 
persons  have  done  worse.  For  example, 
the  corporations  with  assets  of  more  than 
$100  million  have  seen  their  assets  in¬ 
crease  by  27  percent.  Those  are  the 
figures  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Those  with  assets  of  $250,000  or  less  have 
seen  their  income  reduced  by  39  percent, 
while  the  farmer  has  seen  his  income 
reduced  by  $4  billion.  The  persons  who 
collect  interest  on  money  have  seen  their 
incomes  increased  by  approximately 
$2  billion.  So  the  cost  of  living  is  the 
same.  It  has  only  been  shifted.  Those 
in  the  upper  brackets  are  making  more 
and  those  in  the  lower  brackets  are  mak¬ 
ing  less.  At  least,  some  people  can  be 
happy.  The  economy  is  balanced.  Some 
are  getting  more  and  some  are  getting 
less. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  He  is  always  on  the  job  when  it 
comes  to  economic  analysis.  I  know  of 
no  Senator  who  has  contributed  more  to 
an  objective,  accurate  appraisal  of  these 
figures  than  has  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana.  I  accept  his  figures.  I  am  sure 
they  are  supported  by  the  reports  of  the 
Senator’s  own  Committee  on  Small  Busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  KERR.  In  order  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana  may  be  understood,  the  de¬ 
crease  of  $4  billion  which  the  farmer  has 
suffered  is  a  decrease  in  his  take-home 
pay,  his  take-home  income,  or  net. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
It  is  a  $4  billion  net  decrease. 

Mi'.  KERR.  That  is,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  A  few  days  ago  a  panel 
of  economists  from  the  Reserve  board 
headquarters  in  the  district  of  which 
Oklahoma  is  a  part  conducted  a  panel 
discussion  in  a  bankers’  convention  in 
Oklahoma.  They  announced  that  the 
average  farm  income  in  Oklahoma  for 
1955  was  $1,200  per  family,  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  decrease  of  $1,000  per  family  in 
3  years.  That  demonstrates  that  actual¬ 
ly  the  take-home  pay  of  the  average  farm 
family  during  the  past  3  years  has  been 
reduced  nearly  one-half. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  that  observation.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  the  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  in  a  recent  study  in  Iowa, 
demonstrated  that  last  year  there  was  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  cash  income  of 
Iowa  farmers.  In  Minnesota  we  have 
seen  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  in¬ 
come  of  farmers,  and  a  rise  in  indebted¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  made  the  statement  a  few 
moments  ago  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  undertaken  to  support 
the  price  of  hogs  by  a  bonus  to  the  pack¬ 
ers.  If  that  be  true,  what  kind  of  prod¬ 
ucts  would  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
or  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
say  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ac¬ 
tually  bought? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  make  one 
comment,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  study  which  we  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  which  was  a  re¬ 
view  of  statistical  evidence  relating  to 
purchases  by  the  Department  of  finished 
pork  products  from  packers,  revealed 
that  every  time  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  bought  pork  products,  the  price 
of  pork  went  up  and  the  price  of  hogs 
went  down.  That  is  shov/n  by  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
That  was  true  in  every  instance,  with  1 
or  2  exceptions.  I  think  there  were  two 
times  when  the  purchase  program  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  in  the  return  to  the 
producer  of  hogs. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  remind 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  that  he  must  give  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  full  credit.  It  has  boosted 
the  price  of  canned  pork  gravy  to  the 
packer  more  than  10  percent  as  a  result 
of  this  operation. 

Today  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
after  having  bought  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  pork  products,  including 
a  very  substantial  amount  of  canned 
pork  gravy,  has  succeeded  in  lifting  the 


price  of  the  delectable,  desirable,  incom¬ 
parable  product  of  pork  gravy  to  the 
point  where  it  is  paying  nearly  70  cents 
a  pound.  When  the  program  started,  it 
was  at  the  pitifully  low,  price  of  about 
62  cents. 

As  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  once 
said,  the  Department  was  proving  that, 
although  the  man  who  raised  the  hog 
and  kept  him  for  7  months  received  only 
10  cents  a  pound,  the  packer,  for  keep¬ 
ing  him  about  30  minutes,  was  getting 
a  differential  of  more  than  50  cents  a 
pound.  As  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  said,  the  hog 
could  have  stayed  at  the  Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria  for  an  equal  length  of  time  for  less. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  their  very  delight¬ 
ful  and  enlightening  contribution  on  the 
subject  of  political  gravy.  That  is  ap¬ 
parently  what  has  been  the  result,  when 
we  consider  the  President’s  veto  in  the 
light  of  some  of  the  recent  actions  with 
respect  to  the  farm-price-support  level. 

If  we  consider  the  veto  message  line 
by  line,  we  find  it  filled  with  inconsis¬ 
tencies.  The  President  professes  worry 
about  accumulating  more  surpluses  of 
feed  grains,  then  vetoes  the  first  action 
this  Congress  has  ever  taken  to  cut  back 
production  of  feed  grains. 

I  wish  to  be  charitable  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  know  that 
there  was  something  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  cut  back  the  production  of 
feed  grains.  The  bill  would  have  made 
a  mandatory  reduction  of  15  percent  in 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains.  That  would 
not  have  resulted  in  the  production  of 
more  feed  grains,  but  less  feed  grains. 
However,  for  what  the  farmer  did  pro¬ 
duce,  he  would  receive  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  price. 

So,  if  the  President  wishes  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  veto  message — I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  precedent  for  it — if  he 
will  look  into  the  feed-grain  section  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  Congress,  he  will 
find  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Congress  a  measure  was  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress  to  cut  back  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains.  Yet  the  Presi¬ 
dent  went  on  the  radio  and  television  and 
told  the  people  that  the  bill  would  ex¬ 
pand  the  production  of  feed  grains.  I 
am  sure  he  meant  it.  I  am  sure  he 
thought  it  would.  I  am  sure  Benson 
never  told  him  to  the  contrary.  Sher¬ 
man  Adams  undoubtedly  did  not  know 
about  it,  because  he  does  not  produce 
enough  feed  grains  to  enable  him  to 
know  about  it.  I  am  sure  no  one  told  the 
President  about  it,  or  he  would  not  have 
misled  the  American  people.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  President  purposely  or  in¬ 
tentionally  misleads  the  people.  I  sim¬ 
ply  say  that  he  did  not  know  what  was 
in  the  bill.  If  he  did  know,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  a  purposeful  deception  of  the 
American  people.  However,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  do  so. 

It  is  time  someone  really  challenged 
the  fiction  this  administration  is  ped¬ 
dling  as  fact  about  all  the  depressed  farm 
prices  being  the  result  of  surpluses. 

It  is  not  Government-owned  surpluses 
that  depress  prices;  it  is  how  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  handles  those  surpluses. 


How  can  commodities  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  hands  depress  the  cash  markets 
below  support  levels  if  the  law  requires 
as  it  does,  that  the  Government  shall  not 
sell  those  commodities  at  less  than  the 
full  support  price  plus  5  percent  and 
carrying  charges? 

I  will  tell  Senators  how  it  happens 
It  happens  only  because  the  administra¬ 
tion  uses  every  loophole  to  avoid  that 
law,  and  to  dump  products  on  the  market 
in  direct  competition  with  the  producer 
at  cutrate  competition. 

Before  the  President  does  much  more 
talking  about  surpluses,  I  ask  once  again 
for  him  to  tell  this  Congress  just  what 
really  is  surplus  and  what  is  not.  His 
own  Secretary  was  unable  to  do  so  and 
his  own  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
was  unable  to  do  so. 

What  a  strange  situation  confronts  us 
Here  we  are  in  Congress,  asked  to  spend 
billions  to  correct  a  situation  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  yet  this  administration  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  informed  either 
the  Congress  or  its  committees  where  it 
draws  the  line  between  what  is  surplus 
and  what  is  normal  safe  reserves  for  the 
protection  of  the  Nation’s  interest. 

If  the  Government  regards  everything 
that  passes  through  its  hands  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  sur¬ 
plus  then  it  is  hopelessly  confused. 

For  this  administration,  by  embarking 
on  policies  of  bringing  farm  prices  down 
on  the  one  hand  while  supposedly  trying 
to  keep  them  up  through  loan  programs 
on  the  other,  has  driven  more  and  more 
commodities  into  its  own  hands  and 
taken  over  more  and  more  of  the  normal 
marketing  functions  of  private  producers 
and  private  traders. 


The  result  of  this  Department’s  bun¬ 
gling  administration  has  been  less  free 
trade,  and  less  free  markets,  not  more. 

The  Government  itself  has  cornered 
the  market,  and  has  steered  it  downward, 
instead  of  upward.  Its  actions  have  de¬ 
valued  its  own  commodity  holdings  and 
expanded  losses  to  the  taxpayers,  as  well 
as  expanding  loss  to  farmers. 


I  would  like  to  ask  one  simple  question; 
Does  anyone  think  that  if  any  one  smart 
private  trader  in  this  country  had  con¬ 
trol  of  as  great  a  proportion  of  our  farm 
commodities  as  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has,  he  could  not  influence  the 
market  upward  or  downward? 

Imagine,  Mr.  President,  a  trader  in  a 
particular  commodity  getting  literally  a 
corner  on  the  market.  Does  any  Sena¬ 
tor  believe  that  such  a  trader  would  not 
force  prices  up,  instead  of  down?  Of 
course  he  would.  Yet  our  Government, 
which  has  these  great  quantities  of  com¬ 
modities,  says  it  will  not  use  them  to 
build  a  better  price  structure.  Instead, 
Mr.  President,  it  will  use  them  to  depress 
the  price  structure. 

I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  on  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  that  anyone  who  goes  to  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  or  to  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Grain  Exchange  and  speaks  to 
the  men  in  those  exchanges,  who  are 
actually  in  the  market,  will  be  told  by 
them  that  the  present  administration 
has  done  more  to  usurp  the  powers  of  a 
normal  free  trade  in  the  grain  market 
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than  has  any  other  administration  in 
our  history.  They  will  make  clear  that 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pur¬ 
posely  and  intentionally  depressed 
prices.  I  have  submitted  for  the 
Record  in  months  past,  letters,  tele¬ 
grams,  and  other  communications  from 
boards  of  trade  and  from  important  ex¬ 
porters  and  traders  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  show  that 
to  be  the  fact. 

We  have  far  lower  farm  prices  than 
economically  necessary  under  existing 
conditions  simply  because  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  refused  to 
“freeze”  its  holdings  to  force  prices  up 
to  support  levels. 

We  have  more  commodities  going 
through  the  Government’s  hands  and 
being  labeled  “surplus”  because  of  just 
such  mismanagement. 

Unless  farmers  call  a  halt  to  it  in 
November,  it  is  now  obvious  that  we  are 
in  for  more  mismanagement  and  more 
low  prifces  despite  anything  Congress 
tries  to  do  about  it. 

Farmers  needed  the  bill  sent  to  the 
White  House  by  this  Congress.  Our 
country  needed  it. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  more 
than  40  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  15  Re¬ 
publican  Members  of  the  Senate  joined 
with  the  Democrats  in  Congress  in  get¬ 
ting  that  bill  to  the  President.  Those 
are  men  who  live  in  farm  areas.  They 
are  men  who  understand  farm  problems. 
They  worked  hard  and  conscientiously  to 
bring  about  good  legislation. 

Conscientious  men  worked  long  and 
hard  to  develop  that  bill  to  meet  acute 
problems  in  our  economy.  It  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  disservice  to  intimate,  as  some 
have  mistakenly  done,  that  it  was  a  mere 
gesture  deliberately  developed  to  force 
a  Presidential  veto. 

I  do  not  know  a  supporter  of  that  bill 
who  did  not  urge  that  it  be  signed  into 
law. 

In  fact,  I  thought  the  bill  would  be 
signed.  I  could  not  conceive  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  vetoing  it, 
when,  at  the  most,  there  was  only  a  1- 
year  extension  of  what  he  thought  were 
high  support  levels,  and  when  at  the 
same  time  he  was  getting  almost  every¬ 
thing  else  he  had  asked  for,  and  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  1954  act  was  not  being 
basically  repealed  or  amended.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  President  vetoed  the  bill. 

It  was  Republican  opponents  of  the 
bill  who  urged  its  veto,  not  Democratic 
supporters. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  of  our  Repub¬ 
lican  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  cooperating  so  readily  in  obtaining 
this  veto  if,  as  some  have  tried  to  say,  it 
was  Democratic  strategy  to  get  a  veto. 

Certainly,  I  am  convinced  a  veto  will 
be  politically  beneficial  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  Because  it  emphasizes 
more  than  our  words  could  do  the  un¬ 
derlying  philosophy  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  against  effective  aid  for  agriculture. 

But  there  could  be  no  better  test  of 
putting  farm  welfare  above  political  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  serious  effort  made  by  a 
Democratic  Congress  to  enact  an  effec¬ 
tive,  workable  farm  bill  in  a  election 
year,  so  the  Republican  President  would 
not  have  to  campaign  for  reelection  in 


quite  as  bad  an  economic  climate  in  our 
rural  areas. 

We  put  the  well-being  of  our  farmers 
above  our  politics.  We  put  the  country’s 
interest  first.  Seldom  has  there  been 
such  solid  nonpartisan  cooperation  in 
the  great  midwest  farm  areas.  Yet  our 
guidance  is  spurned.  Our  efforts  are  re¬ 
jected.  And  our  intelligence — and  the 
intelligence  of  farmers — is  insulted  by 
the  President’s  explanation  of  his  ac¬ 
tions. 

Apparently,  this  veto  was  felt  required, 
whatever  the  cost  in  human  suffering  to 
our  farm  population,  to  perpetuate  the 
myth  that  “Republicans  can  do  no 
wrong.”  They  had  hewed  to  a  party  line 
based  on  preconceived  notions,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  face  the  facts  that  now  confront 
them  proving  they  have  been  wrong. 

My  deepest  regret,  of  course,  is  for  our 
farmers  themselves. 

My  next  deepest  regret  is  for  Republi¬ 
can  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
from  farm  areas,  who  have  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  leaders  of  their  own  party, 
and  have  had  exposed  for  all  their  con¬ 
stituents  to  see  how  little  consideration 
the  President  gives  to  the  views  of  his 
ov/n  party’s  representatives  from  the 
great  rural  States  most  vitally  hit  by  this 
action. 

Even  governors  of  rural  States 
pleaded  with  the  President  to  sign  the 
bill.  No  one  said  it  was  a  perfect  bill. 
No  one  said  that  every  part  of  the  bill 
was  the  last  word  in  legislative  perfec¬ 
tion.  No  piece  of  legislation  is  perfect. 
However,  at  least  the  bill  approached  the 
goal  and  the  objective  of  a  sounder  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  than  we  have  today. 

The  crowning  climax  has  been  the 
President’s  suggestion  of  an  advance 
payment  to  fanners  this  year — Mr. 
President,  I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  this 
particularly — the  crowning  climax  has 
been  the  President’s  suggestion  of  an 
advance  payment  to  farmers  this  year 
if  they  will  agree  to  participate  in  a  soil 
bank  next  year.  I  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  reckless  proposal  relating  to  the 
public  Treasury.  It  is  a  proposal  to  ad¬ 
vance  payments  to  farmers  for  doing 
something  next  year.  What  if  they  do 
not  follow  through  next  year,  after  they 
get  their  advanced  payment  this  year? 
Are  we  to  have  district  attorneys  and 
marshals  running  willy-nilly  over  the 
countryside  prosecuting  farmers? 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  brazenly 
ridiculous  election-year  bribe  attempt 
that  farmers  will  resent  as  insulting. 

I  think  I  know  our  Midwest  farmers. 
Farmers  will  not  like  being  denied  decent 
prices  for  what  they  produce  in  one 
breath,  and  then  being  promised  a 
charity  check  for  doing  nothing  in  the 
next  breath,  in  the  apparent  hope  they 
can  be  bribed  into  silence  instead  of 
fighting  for  equity  and  justice. 

No  one  wants  improved  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  this  year,  as  quickly  as  possible,  any 
more  than  I  do.  I  include  myself  in  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  who  want  action 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  the  President  knows — or  should 
know — that  he  has  killed  the  best  Con¬ 
gress  can  offer  this  year. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
Senator  after  Senator  offered  amend¬ 
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ment  after  amendment  trying  desper¬ 
ately  to  obtain  further  improvement  for 
farmers  in  his  particular  State.  Those 
men  represent  farm  people.  That  is 
what  we  have  legislatures  for.  We  have 
a  representative  Government,  not  a  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  Government. 

According  to  the  President’s  action,  we 
do  not  even  need  to  be  here  to  represent 
our  people.  I  suggest  that  we  know  a 
little  more  about  the  intimate  and  de¬ 
tailed  needs  of  our  farm  economy  in  our 
respective  areas  than  some  adviser  in 
the  White  House.  There  are  more  ad¬ 
visors  at  the  White  House  than  there 
have  ever  been  there  before,  although 
they  are  not  so  good  as  some  have  been 
in  the  past.  The  quantity  has  gone  up, 
but  the  quality  has  gone  down.  Advisors 
are  not  always  as  closely  identified  with 
the  needs  of  the  people  as  those  who 
have  worked  with  the  people  year  after 
year  and  who  are  privileged  to  serve  the 
people  as  elected  officials. 

The  offering  of  the  many  amendments 
to  the  farm  bill  was  no  idle  gesture;  it 
was  a  sincere  effort  to  take  care  of  the 
economic  problems  of  the  people  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  were  elected  to  serve 
them. 

It  was  not  only  Democrats  who  offered 
such  amendments.  Republicans  offered 
as  many  as  Democrats  did,  reflecting 
their  own  conviction  that  farmers  of 
their  respective  areas  needed  something 
better  than  this  administration  had  to 
offer. 

One  of  the  objections  offered  by  the 
President  to  signing  the  farm  bill,  for 
example,  was  its  two-price  plans  for 
wheat  and  rice.  It  was  a  Republican 
Senator,  staunch  supporter  of  the'Presi- 
dent,  who  in  good  faith  offered  the 
amendment  to  add  a  two-price  plan  for 
wheat  to  protect  the  farmers  of  his  State. 
And  I  am  sure  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  if  they  are 
not  now  too  embarrassed  to  tell  the  truth, 
could  tell  us  that  certain  spokesmen  for 
the  White  House  gave  them  the  “green 
light”  to  vote  for  that  amendment,  assur¬ 
ing  them  the  White  House  had  no  ob¬ 
jection.  Of  course,  another  spokesman 
for  the  White  House  was  busy  assuring 
opponents  of  the  amendment  at  the  same 
time  that  the  White  House  agreed  with 
them.  In  other  words,  the  White  House 
was  working  both  sides  of  the  street,  and 
apparently  from  both  sides  of  the  White 
House.  That  was  only  one  of  the  many 
tragic  inconsistencies  of  the  W’hite  House 
on  this  entire  farm  -policy  action. 

The  members  of  the  press  corps  know 
that  what  I  have  said  is  true.  They 
know  that  one  representative  of  the 
White  House  contacted  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  urging  them  to  vote  for  the  two- 
price  plan,  saying  that  the  plan  was 
agreeable  to  the  administration. 

But  the  White  House  knows  well  that 
any  new  attempt  to  bring  soil  bank 
legislation  before  this  Congress  would 
only  result  in  renewed  attempts  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress — by  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats — to  amend  it  further  to 
include  provisions  they  feel  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  their  farmer 
constituents.  When  it  was  all  over,  we 
would  be  right  back  where  we  started 
from. 
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The  new  White  House  appeal  for  sepa¬ 
rate  soil  bank  action  is  merely  a  hollow 
political  gesture,  an  unfair  political  ges¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  real¬ 
izes  that  if  a  bill  providing  for  a  soil 
bank  were  brought  before  the  Congress 
today — and  I  hope  we  can  divorce  it  from 
what  the  Senator  thinks  is  a  wholly  po¬ 
litical  gesture — and  if,  as  a  result  of 
the  very  solid  conviction  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  I,  and 
other  Senators,  have  on  the  subject,  we 
could  pass  such  a  soil  bank  bill,  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  such  a  program  would  be  made 
available  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  in  the 
soil-bank  program.  I  am  talking  about 
the  hue  and  cry  that  it  can  be  done  only 
by  new  legislation,  and  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to 
bear  with  me  a  few  moments,  and  I 
think  he  will  see  the  merit  of  my  posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  administration 
feels  as  strongly  about  the  need  for  a 
soil-bank  program  for  production  ad¬ 
justment,  why  has  it  not  put  one  into 
effect  long  ago? 

Why  did  it  not  accept  the  proposal 
we  had  before  it  last  year? 

Why  did  it  not  submit  budget  requests 
for  carrying  out  such  a  program  under 
existing  authorization. 

I  will  challenge  this  administration  to 
say  it  has  no  authority  now  to  carry  out 
the  very  same  soil-bank  program,  mere¬ 
ly  by  asking  for  necessary  appropriations 
and  perhaps  expanding  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authority. 

Why  has  it  deceived  farmers  and  the 
American  people  into  thinking  it  could 
not  do  a  thing  without  a  new  act? 

Everyone  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  knows  better.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  general  counsel  knows 
they  have  general  authority  for  such  a 
program — even  specific  direction  for  it. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  knows  it, 
even  if  the  President  does  not. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  they 
know  they  have  been  talking  about  it 
within  the  past  3  days.  They  know  there 
have  been  meetings  in  the  Department, 
and  they  found  that  authority.  Yet  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  act.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  a  soil-bank  bill,  the  sort  of  bill  which 
we  may  adopt,  is  not  to  rely  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  but  to  fur¬ 
nish  congressional  guidelines  as  to  how 
it  should  be  done. 

The  Secretary  apparently  wants  mere¬ 
ly  to  be  able  to  lay  blame  on  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  not  giving  him  a  soil  bank  act, 
so  he  can  have  an  excuse  on  which  to 
hereafter  blame  all  his  troubles. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  these 
facts.  It  is  wrong  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  mislead  the  people 
about  this  soil  bank  situation. 

I  respectfully  challenge  the  press  to 
look  up  the  law  for  itself,  if  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  not 
tell  it  about  it. 

Read  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended — the 
law  now  in  full  force  and  effect. 


Sections  1  to  6  have  been  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  since  April  27,  1935. 

They  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sweeping  powers  to  carry  out  intensive 
conservation  efforts,  including  specific 
provisions  for  “changes  in  use  of  land.” 

The  third  point  of  the  introductory 
section  1  says: 

(3)  To  cooperate  or  enter  into  agreements 
with,  or  to  furnish  financial  or  other  aid  to, 
any  agency,  governmental  or  otherwise,  or 
any  person,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he 
(the  Secretary)  may  deem  necessary,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  6  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  “such  sums 
as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  necessary.”  Not  even  a  limi¬ 
tation.  Yet  has  Secretary  Benson  or 
President  Eisenhower  ever  asked  for  such 
appropriations? 

But  if  that  is  not  broad  enough  au¬ 
thority — and  competent  counsel  indi¬ 
cates  it  is — let  us  read  further  in  this 
same  act,  through  sections  7  and  8. 

Section  7  (a)  says: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  act  also  to  secure,  and  the  purposes  of 
this  act  shall  also  include — 

(1)  preservation  and  improvement  of  soil 
fertility: 

(2)  promotion  of  the  economic  use  and 
conservation  of  land; 

(3)  diminution  of  exploitation  and  waste¬ 
ful  and  unscientific  use  of  national  soil  re¬ 
sources; 

and,  afer  a  fourth  point  on  protection  of 
rivers  and  harbors  against  the  results 
of  soil  erosion,  adds: 

(5)  reestablishment,  at  as  rapid  a  rate 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
to  be  practicable  and  in  the  general  public 
interest,  of  the  ratio  between  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  net  income  per  person  on  farms 
and  that  of  the  income  per  person  not  on 
farms  that  prevailed  during  the  5-year  period 
August  1909-July  1914,  inclusive,  as  deter¬ 
mined  from  statistics  available  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  ratio. 

Section  8  (a)  of  the  act  makes  clear 
this  authority  exists  in  force  until  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Section  8  (b)  says: 

Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  have  power  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  specified  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
and  (5)  of  section  7  (a)  by  making  payments 
or  grants  of  other  aid  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers,  including  tenants  and  sharecrop¬ 
pers,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  connection 
with  the  effectuation  of  such  purposes  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  with  respect  to  which  such  pay¬ 
ments  or  grants  are  made,  and  measured  by 
(1)  their  treatment  or  use  of  their  land,  or 
a  part  thereof,  for  soil  restoration,  soil  con¬ 
servation,  or  the  prevention  of  erosion;  (2) 
changes  in  the  use  of  their  land;  (3)  their 
equitable  share,  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  or  the  normal  national  production  of 
any  commodity  or  commodities  required  for 
domestic  consumption;  or  (4)  their  equitable 
share,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
national  production  of  any  commodity  or 
commodities  required  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  exports  adjusted  to  reflect  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  their  utilization  of  cropland 
on  the  farm  conforms  to  farming  practices 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
7  (a);  of  (5)  any  combination  of  the  above. 

That  is  the  law  on  the  books.  That 
law  was  there  last  year.  It  was  there 
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when  this  administration  was  supposedly 
desperately  struggling  to  find  a  way  to 
help  the  farmers.  It  was  there  when 
the  President’s  message  was  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  still  on  the  books. 

In  layman’s  language,  what  does  that 
law  provide?  It  specifically  authorizes 
payments  to  farmers  for  changes  in  land 
use,  so  as  to  avoid  the  exploitation  or 
westeful  use  of  land  resources  for  pro¬ 
duction  unneeded  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  That  is  what  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  will  do.  That  is  its  whole  purpose. 

Note,  however,  that  the  language  is 
permissive,  not  mandatory.  I  say  that 
anyone  who  reads  the  language  of  the 
Conservation  Act  and  the  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  with  amendments  up  to 
date,  going  back  to  as  early  as  1935, 
will  find  in  them  all  the  authority  which 
is  necessary  for  effective  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  or  a  soil  conservation  reserve 
pregram. 

When  my  own  soil  bank  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced,  my  purpose  was  to  direct  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  carry  out  such  a  program,  in 
view  of  his  failure  to  take  such  action  on 
his  own  initiative.  If  the  Secretary 
wanted  such  a  program,  if  the  President 
wanted  such  a  program,  why  was  it  not 
included  in  this  year’s  budget  under  au¬ 
thority  which  now  exists?  Why  was  it 
made  into  a  political  football? 

The  veto  now  makes  the  answers 
rather  obvious.  The  administration  was 
more  interested  in  having  something  to 
propose  with  which  to  counter  what  Con¬ 
gress  might  develop  than  it  was  in  get¬ 
ting  a  real  program  started. 

To  be  sure,  the  existing  authorization 
covers  only  this  year.  It  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter  to  extend  it,  if  the 
administration  had  asked  for  it.  It  has 
been  extended  numerous  times  before, 
and  will  likely  be  extended  in  any  event 
this  year,  in  order  to  assure  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  our  regular  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram,  now  carried  on  under  the  act. 

The  act  also  includes  a  limitation  of 
$500  million  for  any  one  year  for  the 
sections  7  and  8  provisions;  but  it  would 
be  far  simpler  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  to  start  an  immediate  program 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  under  the 
existing  authority,  than  it  would  be 
merely  to  ask  Congress  to  double  that 
amount  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  which  now  appear  to  be  required  to 
do  a  creditable  job. 

In  view  of  this  existing  authority,  the 
President’s  dramatic  appeal  for  “action” 
on  the  soil  bank  has  a  hollow  ring.  Why 
does  not  the  administration  simply  ask 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  request  to  expand  the  au¬ 
thority  it  now  has?  Is  the  administra¬ 
tion  afraid  to  do  that,  because  it  would 
mean  admitting  publicly  that  it  has  had 
such  authority  all  along,  and  could  have 
started  the  program  January  1,  instead 
of  using  the  program  as  a  mere  political 
device  to  talk  about?  It  is  time  the  Pres¬ 
ident  answered  a  few  of  these  questions. 
If  he  is  too  busy,  or  if  he  is  away,  let  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  answer  them. 

All  the  huckstering  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  spokesmen  can  do  will  not  change 
the  simple  fact  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  by  his  own  decision — regardless 
of  who  may  have  guided  it — has  taken 
almost  a  $2  billion  slice  out  of  farm 
income  for  this  year. 
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Despite  the  belated  gestures  of  the 
President  in  offering  to  give  back  pennies 
for  the  dollars  he  is  taking  away  from 
the  farmers,  the  fact  remains  that 
America’s  farmers  will  get  about  $2,416 
million  less  this  year  than  would  have 
been  conservatively  anticipated  under 
the  measure  which  the  President  vetoed. 

This  figure  is  not  an  idle  guess.  It  is 
the  considered  judgment  of  competent 
economists  who  have  been  working  on 
these  estimates  for  me  ever  since  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill.  It  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  substantiate  that  figure  with 
tabulations  from  which  it  was  compiled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  tabulations  and  statistical  charts 
which  will  furnish  the  background  for 
my  statement  that  the  veto  has  cost  the 
American  farmers  not  less  than  $2,416 
million  on  estimated  production  of  this 
year’s  crops,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  own  estimates. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and,  of  course,  I  shall  not 
object,  would  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  indicate  to  the  Senate, 
so  that  we  might  know  what  reliance 
may  be  placed  upon  the  charts,  whether 
the  statistics  were  compiled  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  or  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  they  were  not; 
they  are  tables  which  were  developed  by 
three  members  of  my  own  staff  and  my¬ 
self,  together  with  representatives  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  by  econo¬ 
mists  who  have  helped  me. 

One  of  those  whose  assistance  I  re¬ 
ceived  formerly  worked  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  My  own  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  worked  for  many  years 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  When  Sen¬ 
ators  examine  the  tables  in  the  Record, 
they  will  know  what  the  background  of 
them  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  tables  reveal 
simple  arithmetic.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  estimated  the  crop  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  coming  year.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  knew  what  the 
price  support  levels  would  have  been 
under-the  Senate-House  bill.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  knew  what  the 
price  support  levels  were  prior  to  the 
President’s  veto  message.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  knows  what  the  price 
support  levels  will  be  as  announced  in 
the  President’s  veto  message.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  put  them  down:  First, 
the  price  support  levels  under  the  1954 
act,  before  Eisenhower  gave  them  a  little 
political  jump;  the  price  support  levels 
under  the  conference  report;  the  pro¬ 
duction  estimates,  which  can  be  arrived 
at  by  taking  the  amount  per  pound  or 
per  bushel  and  multiplying  it  by  the 
number  of  bushels  or  pounds  under  the 
1954  flexible  price  support  schedule, 
which  was  prevailing  until  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  spoke  on  television  and  radio 
Monday  night.  Place  those  figures 


alongside  those  which  were  provided  in 
the  bill,  and  we  will  come  fairly  close  to 
the  estimates. 

There  are  other  factors  involved  which 
are  explained  in  the  tables. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  13  tables  comparing  the 
farm  income-improving  provisions  of 
H.  R.  12,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
which  the  President  vetoed,  with  the 
same  provisions  of  both  the  pre-  and 
post-veto  Eisenhower  programs — the 
programs  which  the  President  originally 
sent  to  Congress — and  the  makeshift 
program  he  is  now  offering  in  his  veto 
message. 

The  Eisenhower  preveto  program  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
and  the  recommendations  in  President 
Eisenhower’s  1956  message  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  postveto  Eisenhower  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  program  announced  by  the 
President  at  the  time  he  vetoed  H.  R.  12. 
The  source  of  the  figures  and  the  bases 
of  calculations  are  shown  in  appropriate 
footnotes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  I. — Summary  table  of  increased  farm 
income  improving  provisions  and  added 
value  of  CCC  stocks  of  H.  R.  12  ( Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956 )  compared  with  Eisen¬ 
hower  proposals 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Provision 

Refer¬ 

ence 

table 

Net  farm  income 
provided  by  H.  R. 
12  more  than  by 
Eisenhower  pro¬ 
grams 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ments 

Original 

prono- 

sals 

Milk  supports _ _ 

II 

0 

$108 

Conservation  reserve _ 

III 

$700 

510 

Wheat  provisions _ 

IV 

239 

175 

Cotton  provisions . . 

V 

230 

275 

Peanuts.  .  .  .. 

VI 

12 

17 

Corn  (commercial  area).. 

VII 

768 

248 

Corn  (noncommercial) _ 

VIII 

127 

146 

Grain  sorghum _ 

IX 

38 

38 

Oats _ 

X 

116 

116 

Barley _ 

XI 

32 

32 

Rye..  .  .  _ 

XII 

4 

4 

Hogs,  cattle _ 

XIII 

150 

150 

Total _ 

2,416 

1,  819 

Table  II. — Income  from  sale  of  milk  in 
1956-57 


H.R.12 

Agrieul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Support  price  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  .  .  .. 

$3.25 

$3.  25 

‘$3.15 

Farm  marketings  (billion 
pounds) — . .  .. 

108 

108 

108 

Gross  income  from  milk 
sales  (million  dollars) _ 

2  $3, 510 

2  $3,  510 

2  $3, 402 

Less  than  H.  R.  12  (mil¬ 
lion  dollars) . . — . 

0 

0 

$108 

1  Amended  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

2  Understates  value  of  total  sales  since  all  milk  is  valued 
at  manufacturing  milk  price,  whereas  about  J4  goes 
into  fluid  retail  sales.  However,  the  latter  are  usually 
governed  by  State  or  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  or 
regulations  with  formulas  basing  fluid  milk  prices  on 
manufacturing  milk  market  averages. 


Table  III. — Increased  income  from 
conservation  reserve 


H.R.12 

Agrieul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Authorized  appropriations 
(millions  of  dollars) _ 

$450 

0 

$3.50 

Estimated  cut  in  produc¬ 
tion  (percent)  1 _ 

3 

0 

2 

Estimated  surplus  at  1955 
support  prices  (per¬ 
cent)  2  _ 

2 

0 

2 

Additional  cut  in  supply 
(percent), _ _ 

1 

0 

0 

Price  raising  effect  (per¬ 
cent)  _ 

2  6 

0 

0 

Production  index  (per¬ 
cent)  _ _ 

97 

0 

98 

Price  index  (percent)  5  ... 

106 

0 

100 

Gross  income  index  (per¬ 
cent)  6 _ 

103 

0 

98 

Farm  gross  income  (mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars)  * 

$8,446 

$8,196 

$8,036 

Reserve  payments  (mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars) . 

$450 

0 

$350 

Total  gross  (millions  of 
dollars) _ 

$8,  896 

$8, 196 

$8,386 

Less  than  H.  R.  12  (mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars!  .  . 

0 

$700 

$510 

1  Of  crops  not  under  acreage  reserve. 

2  Estimate  used  by  Secretary  orAgriculture  Benson  in 
speech  at  Moorhcad-Fargo  as  1953  surplus  at  1955  prices. 
A  cut  of  production  of  this  magnitude  would  not  raise 
prices  above  deplorably  low  support  prices;  the  only 
effect  would  be  to  stop  flow  of  commodities  to  CCC. 
Only  production  cuts  above  this  2  percent  would  raise 
farm  price  above  the  support  level. 

3  Based  upon  research  results  of  Drs.  Karl  Fox  and 
Willard  W.  Cochrane,  professors  of  agricultural  econom¬ 
ics  at  Iowa  State  College  and  University  of  Minnesota 
College  of  Agriculture,  respectively. 

4  Production  without  program  equals  100. 

3  Price  without  program  equals  100. 

6  Gross  income  without  program  equals  100. 

Table  IV. — Wheat 


H.  R.  12 
Agrieul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Parity  price,  per  bushel... 

i  $2.  51 

2  $2. 38 

2  $2.  38 

Support  percentage _ _ 

90 

84 

76 

Support  price,  per  bushel.. 

$2.26 

2  $2 

$1. 81 

CCC  sales  price  percent¬ 
age - - 

Market  price,  per  bushel.. 

4 105 
*  $2.  39 

105 

$2 

4  100 
4  $1.81 

1955  production  (million 
bushels) . 

938 

938 

2  417 

Cut  by  acreage  reserve 
(million  bushels) . - 

•  322 

0 

1956  production  (million 
bushels) _ _ _ 

616 

938 

621 

Gross  income  from  wheat 
(million  dollars) _ _ 

$1,  472 

$1,  S76 

$943 

Operating  expense  (mil 
lion  dollars! . 

6  $982 

•  $1,  250 

$628 

Net  income  (million  dol¬ 
lars)  _  _ _ 

$490 

$626 

X  $315 

Reserve  payments  (mil¬ 
lion  dollars) . . 

$375 

0 

$375 

Total  net  income  from 
wlieatland  (million  dol¬ 
lars)  .  _  _ 

$865 

$626 

$690 

Less  than  II.  R.  12 _ 

$239 

$175 

>  Old  parity. 

2  Transitional  parity. 
2  Announced. 


*  Both  H,  R.  12  and  Eisenhower  original  proposal 
would  pay  wheat  farmers  approximately  $375  million 
not  to  grow  wheat.  This  would  cut  annual  production 
below  annual  market  needs  and  thus  require  market  to 
buy  CCC  stocks.  Under  the  circumstances  the  CCC 
sale  price  sets  the  market  price.  Eisenhower  initially 
recommended  sales  at  market  but  backed  down  on  that 
after  thunderstorm  of  protests  and  substituted  100  per¬ 
cent  of  support  price.  Existing  law,  continued  in  force 
by  H.  R.  12  sets  105  percent  of  support  as  CCC  minimum 
sale  price. 

6  $2.26  times  50  percent  (estimated  payment  per  bushel 
cut)  equals  $1.13;  $375  million  divided  by  $1.13  equals 
322  million  bushels. 

»  $1.81  time  50  percent  equals  $0.91;  $375  million  plus 
91  equals  417  million  bushels. 
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Table  V. — Cotton 


H.  R.  12 
Agricul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal1 

Parity  price  official  grade, 
per  pound..  _  ... 

3  $0.  352 

$0.  348 

3  $0. 348 

Adjustments  for  %-inch 
Middling,  per  pound _ 

4  $0. 02 

$0.  02 

40 

Parity  price,  average 
grade,  per  pound . . 

4  $0.  372 

$0.  368 

4  $0.  348 

Support  percentage . 

90 

mi 

81 

Support  price,  average 
grade,  per  pound _  ... 

$0. 337 

$0,304 

$0.  282 

CCC  sales  price  percent¬ 
age - - 

3 105 

105 

3 100 

Market  price,  average 
grade,  per  pound . 

3  $0.  354 

$0.  304 

O0 

CM 

© 

1956  production  with  acre¬ 
age  reserve  (million 
bales)... _ _ 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

Cut  in  production  by  acre¬ 
age  reserve  (million 
bales)... _ _ 

“3.6 

0 

7  4. 3 

1956  production  (million 
bales) . . . 

9.6 

13.  2 

8.9 

Gross  income  from  cotton 
sales  (million  dollars) _ 

$1,  795 

$2, 006 

$1,  254 

Operating  expenses  (mil¬ 
lion  dollars) .  . 

$1, 196 

$1,337 

$930 

Net  income  from  sales 
(million  dollars) _ ... 

$599 

$669 

$324 

Acreage  reserve  payment 
(million  dollars) . 

$300 

0 

$300 

Total  net  income  (million 
dollars) _ 

$899 

$669 

$624 

Loss  than  H.  R.  12  (Mil¬ 
lion  dollars) _ _ _ 

0 

$230 

$275 

1  Offers  and  askings  included  in  the  “Dear 

George” 

(Aiken  letter  signed  by  Secretary  Benson). 


3  Old  parity. 

3  Modernized  parity. 

4  Existing  law,  continued  in  force  by  H.  R.  12,  specifies 
that  J$-inch  Middling  shall  be  the  official  grade  for 
parity  price  and  support  purposes;  this  adds  2  cents 
per  pound.  Eisenhower  recommended  that  repeal  of 
this  provision. 

5  Acreage  reserve  cut  in  production  would  require 
market  to  buy  at  CCC  sales  prices.  Existing  law, 
continued  in  force  by  H.  R.  12,  set  this  at  not  less  than 
105  percent  support.  With  the  market  partially  de¬ 
pendent  on  CCO,  the  CCC  sales  price  would  set  market 
price. 

11  0.337  times  500  equals  $168.50;  $168.50  divided  by  2 
equals  $84.15;  $300  million  divided  by  $84.25  equals  36 
million  bales. 

1  282  times  500  equals  $141;  141  divided  by  2  equals 
$70.50;  $300  million  divided  by  $70.50  equals  4.3  million 
bales. 


Table  VI. — Peanuts 


H.  R.  12 
Agricul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Parity  price,  per  pound _ 

1  $0. 14 

3  $0. 13 

3  $0.13 

Support  percentage _ 

96 

82V2 

75 

Support  price. . 

1655  production  (million 

$0. 126 

$0. 107 

$0. 098 

pounds) . . . 

Cut  by  acreage  reserve 

1,610 

1,610 

1,  010 

(million  pounds) _ 

1956  production  (million 

3  111 

0 

0 

pounds) _ 

Gross  income  from  pea- 

1,500 

1, 610 

1,  610 

nuts  (million  dollars).... 
Operating  expenses  (mil- 

$189 

$172 

$157 

lion  dollars) . — 

Net  income  (million  dol- 

$126 

$114 

$104 

.  lars) - - - 

Acreage  reserve  payment 

$63 

$58 

$53 

(million  dollars) . . 

Total  net  income  (million 

$7 

0 

0 

dollars) . . . 

Decrease  below  II.  R.  12 

$70 

$58 

$53 

(million  dollars) _ 

0 

$12 

$17 

Old  parity. 

3  Transitional  parity. 

3 126  divided  by  2  equals  0.063;  $7  million  divided  by 
.003  equals  111  million  pounds. 


Table  VII. — Corn  ( commercial-corn  area) 


H.  R.  12 
Agricul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Parity  price.. _ _ 

1  $1.  82 

3  $1.  73 

3  $1.  73 

Support  percentage _ 

90 

81 

81 

Support  price _ 

CCC  sales  price  percent- 

$1.64 

$1.50 

$1.40 

age . . . 

105 

100 

100 

Market  price _ _  .  ... 

1955  production  (million 

3  $1.  72 

$1.40 

4  $1. 40 

bushels) _  .. 

Cut  by  acreage  reserve 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

(million  bushels)  ..  ... 
1956  production  (million 

350 

0 

430 

bushels) . . . . 

Gross  income  from  corn 

2,050 

3 1,  800 

1,  970 

(million  dollars) _ 

Operating  expenses  (mil- 

$3,  506 

$2,  700 

$2,  758 

lion  dollars) _ _ 

Net  income  from  sales 

$2,  338 

$2,  000 

$1,838 

(million  dollars) . . 

Acreage  reserve  payment 

$1,  168 

$700 

$920 

(million  dollars)  ...  ... 
Total  net  income  (million 

$1,  300 

0 

$300 

dollars) . . 

Less  than  H.  R.  12  (million 

$1,  468 

$700 

$1,  220 

dollars) _ 

$768 

$248 

1  Old  parity. 

3  Transitional  parity. 

3  Acreage  reserve  would  cut  production  sufficiently 
that  market  would  have  to  draw  on  CCC  stocks  at  105 
percent  of  support  sales  price. 

4  Acreage  reserve  would  cut  production  sufficiently 
that  market  would  have  to  draw  on  CCC  stocks  at  100 
percent  of  support  sales  price. 

3  Production  estimate  based  on  43  million  acre  allot¬ 
ment  announced  by  Secretary  compared  with  51  million 
acre  allotment  included  in  H.  R.  12. 


Table  VIII. — Corn  in  noncommercial  areas 


H.R.12 

Agricul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Parity  price,  per  bushel _ 

$1.82 

$1.73 

$1.73 

Support  percentage- . 

1  76.  5 

3  60.  7 

60.  7. 

Support  price,  per  bushel.. 

1  $1.40 

3  $1.12 

$1.05 

Market  price  ..  - 

4  $1.  64 

3  $1. 12 

$1.05 

1955  production  (millions 
of  bushels) . .  . 

785 

785 

785 

Cut  by  II.  R.  12  (millions 
of  bushels)  . 

3 118 

0 

0 

1956  production  (millions 
of  bushels) . .  - . 

667 

785 

785 

Gross  income  from  corn 
(millions  of  dollars) _ 

$1, 084 

$879 

$824 

Operating  expenses  (mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars)  . 

$722 

$586 

$550 

Net  income  from  corn  sales 
(millions  of  dollars) .  .  . 

$362 

$293 

$274 

Acreage  reserve  payments 
(millions  of  dollars) - 

$58 

0 

0 

Total  net  income  from  corn 
land  (millions  of  dollars). 

$420 

$293 

$274 

127 

146 

3  85  percent  of  90  percent  of  old  parity  price  of  corn. 

3  75  percent  of  81  percent  of  transitional  parity  price  of 


corn. 

3  75  percent  of  $1.50  announced  in  veto  mesage. 

4  Owing  to  operation  of  acreage  reserve  for  commercial 
com  and  other  feed  grains,  noncommercial  areas  would 
become  deficit  areas  and  need  to  import  corn  thus  raising 
local  market  price  to  at  least  equal  the  commercial  area 
price. 

3 15  percent  cut  in  acres  required  by  law. 


Table  IX. — Grain  sorghum 


H.  R.  12 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Eisenhower 

program 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Support  price,  per  hun- 

1  $2. 18 

3  $2.  30 

$1.80 

$1.80 

3  $1.80 
$1.80 

Market  price _ 
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Table  IX. — Grain  sorghum — Continued 


H.  R.  12 
Agricul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

1955  production  (million 
bushels) _ 

233 

233 

233 

Cut  by  H.  R.  12  (million 
bushels)  _ 

4  47 

0 

0 

1956  production  (million 
bushels) . 

186 

233 

233 

Gross  from  grain  sorghum 
(million  dollars) _ 

$428 

$419 

$419 

Operating  expenses  (mil¬ 
lion  dollars)  ... 

$286 

$280 

$280 

Net  income  from  sales 
(million  dollars) _  _ 

$142 

$139 

$139 

Acreage  reserve  payments 
(million  dollars) _  .. 

$35 

1 

0 

Total  net  income  (million 
dollars)..  .  .  . 

$177 

$139 

$139 

Less  than  H.  R.  12  (million 
dollars) _ _ 

0 

$38 

$38 

1  85  percent  of  modernized  parity. 

3  Announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson. 

3  With  15-percent  cuts  in  feed  grain  production,  feed 
grain  prices  will  rise  to  competitive  relation  with  corn. 

4  Estimated  20  percent  cut  from  1955  acreage. 

Table  X.—Oats 


n.  R.  12 
Agricul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Support  price,  per  bushel.. 

1  $0.  72 

3  $0. 59 

3  $0.  59 

Market  price,  per  bushel.. 

3  $0.  80 

$0. 59 

$0. 59 

1955  production  (million 

bushels).  _ _ .. 

1,576 

1,576 

1, 576 

Cut  required  bv  H.  R.  12 

(million  bushels) _ _ 

*236 

0 

0 

1956  production  (million 

bushels) . .  .  ... 

1,340 

1, 576 

1,576 

Gross  from  oats  (million 

dollars)..  ... 

$1,072 

$930 

$930 

Operating  expenses  (mil- 

lion  dollars)  .  . 

$714 

$020 

$620 

Net  income  from  sales 

(million  dollars) . 

$358 

$310 

$310 

Acreage  reserve  payments 

(million  dollars) . 

$58 

0 

0 

Total  net  income _ 

$416 

$310 

$310 

Less  than  H.  R.  12 _ 

0 

116 

116 

■  85  percent  of  modernized  parity. 

3  Announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson. 

3  Owing  to  cut  in  feed  grain  production  market  prices 
would  be  competitive  with  corn  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

4 15  percent  cut  in  acreage. 


Table  XI. — Barley 


H.R.12 

Agricul- 

Eisenhower 

program 

tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Support  price,  per  bushel— 

i  $1.13 

3  $0.  93 

3  $0. 93 

Market  price,  per  bushel.. 
1955  production,  million 

3  $1.  24 

$0.93 

$0.  93 

bushels.. _ _ 

391 

391 

3yi 

Cut  required  by  H.  R.  12, 

million  bushels _ 

4  59 

0 

0 

1956  production,  million 

bushels.  .  _ 

332 

391 

391 

Gross  from  barley,  million 
dollars... . .  .  . 

$412 

$364 

$364 

Operating  expenses,  mil- 

$288 

$242 

lion  dollars.. . ..  ... 

$242 

Net  income  from  sales, 
million  dollars _ 

$124 

$122 

$122 

Acreage  reserve  payment, 

million  dollars  ...  _ 

$30 

0 

0 

Total  net  income,  million 

dollars . . . . 

$154 

$122 

$122 

Less  than  H.  R.  12,  million 

dollars _ 

0 

$32 

$32 

1  85  percent  of  modernized  parity. 

3  Announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

3  Competitive  with  corn  level  in  view  of  acreage  cuts 
in  feed  grains. 

4 15-percent  cut  in  acreage. 
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Table  XII. — Rye 


H.R.12 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Eisenhower 

program 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Suoport  price,  per  bushel  _ . 

i  $1.  41 

2  $1. 16 

2  $1. 16 

Market  price,  per  bushel.. 

3  $1.  50 

$1. 16 

$1. 16 

1955  production,  million 
bushels..  ..  ...  _ 

29 

29 

29 

Cut  required  by  H.  R.  12, 
million  bushels..  _ 

<4 

0 

0 

1956  production,  million 
bushels . .  . 

25 

29 

29 

Gross  from  rye,  million 
dollars _  _ 

$38 

$34 

$34 

Operating  expenses,  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  _  .. 

$13 

$11 

$11 

Net  fromsales, million  dol¬ 
lars _  _ -  ... 

$25 

$23 

$23 

Acreage  reserve  payment, 
million  dollars _ 

$2 

0 

0 

Total  net  income,  million 
dollars..  ..  ...  _ 

$27 

$23 

$23 

Less  than  H.  R.  12,  million 
dollars _ 

$0 

$4 

$4 

1  85  percent  of  modernized  parity. 

2  Announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson. 

3  Competitive  market  with  wheat  aud  corn  whose 
acreage  is  deeply  cut  by  acreage  reserve. 

1 15-percent  cut  required  by  H.  R.  12. 


Table  XIII. — Hogs ,  cattle,  and  other 
perishables  1 


H.R.12 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Act  of 
1956 

Eisenhower 

program 

Veto  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment 

Original 

pro¬ 

posal 

Added  sec.  32  funds  (mil- 

lion  dollars)  . .  _  ... 

$500 

0 

0 

Farmers  share  (percent) 1  _  _ 

30 

30 

30 

Increased  hog  and  cattle, 

gross  (million  dollars) _ 

$150 

0 

0 

Less  than  H.  R.  12  (mil- 

lion  dollars) _ 

0 

$150 

$150 

1  This  table  relates  only  to  the  direct  price  support 
purchases  of  meat  products  from  the  $500  million  increase 
provided  by  H.  R.  12  in  appropriation  for  sec.  32  funds. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  income  improving  effect  upon 
livestock  producers  of  a  reduction  in  supply  and  increase 
in  price  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  help  digressing  to  say  that  it 
somewhat  amuses  me  when  I  recall  that 
the  administration  prides  itself  on  its 
businesslike  efficiency.  The  administra¬ 
tion  really  has  made  considerable  polit¬ 
ical  capital  from  its  alleged  businesslike 
efficiency.  This  would  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  the  administration  pre¬ 
pares  statistics,  when  it  makes  analyses 
of  economic  matters,  it  comes  up  with 
prompt  answers  which  are  efficient  and 
accurate. 

Yet,  I  must  say  again  that  I  would  like 
to  have  an  explanation  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  President  of 
the  new  economic  factors  which  they 
have  found  between  last  Friday,  when 
the  Department  closed  its  doors  for  the 
weekend,  or  since  last  Saturday,  if  the 
Department  worked  on  Saturday,  and 
Monday,  when  the  President  issued  his 
veto  message;  because  the  price  of  one 
commodity  after  another  was  lifted  over¬ 
night  under  support  levels  by  the  sheer 
announcement  of  the  President,  who  says 
he  believes  in  a  free  economy,  in  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand;  who  says  he  is 
efficient  and  that  his  administration  is 
efficient. 

I  repeat:  Either  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing 


last  week,  and  therefore  should  be  dis¬ 
missed  this  week;  or,  if  the  Secretary 
knew  what  he  was  doing  last  week,  and 
had  honest  answers,  under  the  1954  Act 
and  the  criteria  established  therein,  to 
questions  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  price  support  levels,  there  is  only  one 
other  explanation,  namely,  that  the 
President  must  have  picked  figures  out 
of  the  air  to  justify  his  veto,  and  to  pump 
money  back  into  the  economy  quickly, 
without  any  legislative  power  or  di¬ 
rective. 

Furthermore,  the  advance -payment 
idea  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  pro¬ 
grams  of  which  I  have  ever  heard.  It  is 
a  program  of  advance  payments  for 
something  that  has  not  even,  as  yet,  been 
agreed  to  by  the  farmers  who  will  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say,  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  California,  the  able 
minority  leader,  that  the  sources  of  the 
figures  are  to  be  found,  for  example,  in 
the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Service,  or  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  or  the  indexes  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Congress;  and  also,  for 
example,  based  on  results  of  research  by 
Dr.  Karl  Fox  and  Dr.  Willard  W.  Coch¬ 
rane,  professors  of  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Iowa  State  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  completed  my 
remarks,  with  the  exception  of  yielding 
for  the  purpose  of  questions. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  desired  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  based  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  message,  which  reads,  in 
part: 

Farmers  are  not  Interested  in  price  alone. 
What  they  really  want  for  their  families  is 
more  net  income. 

In  his  veto  message  and  in  his  speech 
following  the  message  the  President  rec¬ 
ommended  that  Congress  enact  quickly 
a  soil-bank  program,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is'  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  this  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
does  the  soil-bank  program,  standing- 
alone,  increase  net  income?  Rather, 
does  it  not  depress  the  income? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  best,  it  is  re¬ 
placement  income. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  best. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  best,  it  is  re¬ 
placement  income. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  even  for  it  to 
be  replacement  income,  we  must  assume 
the  farmer  will  get  out  of  participation 
in  the  program  as  much  as  he  would  have 
gotten  out  of  tilling  the  same  number  of 
acres.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  one  other 
factor,  namely,  that  if  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  widely  enough  adopted, 
and  sufficient  acreage  could  be  cut  back 
at  one  time  so  that  the  amount  of  land 
in  production  could  be  limited,  it  would 
have  the  indirect  effect  of  lifting  prices. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  program 
has  to  be  projected  one  crop  ahead,  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  the 
immediate  result  is  not  to  increase  net 
income.  Is  not  that  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  many  of  the  other  provisions 
which  were  carried  in  the  bill  the  Presi¬ 
dent  vetoed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  “Yes.”  The 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  are  now  present, 
both  advanced  arguments  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  type  of  soil  bank,  namely,  that 
if  farmers  were  to  partake  of  the  bene¬ 
fits,  they  would  have  to  participate  in 
the  soil-bank  proposal.  I  say  to  them 
that  the  administration  did  not  want  a 
compulsory  program.  It  wanted  a  vol¬ 
untary  program.  It  said  the  incentive 
payments  would  be  big  enough  to  get 
farmers  to  come  into  the  program.  So 
the  Anderson-Holland  proposal  was  not 
accepted  in  committee.  It  was  accepted 
on  the  floor,  after  Senators  heard  debate 
about  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  it  was  modified 
in  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  have  been 
misguided,  although  I  think  not;  but  as 
an  individual  and  as  one  Senator,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  one  reason  why  I  voted  for 
higher  supports,  with  soil-bank  provi¬ 
sions,  was  that  the  benefit  payments  for 
soil-bank  participation  were  to  be  at  50 
percent  of  the  support  level.  When  sup¬ 
port  levels  are  decreased,  the  total  pay¬ 
ments  are  decreased.  If  there  were  to  be 
a  soil  bank  program  on  a  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple — and  it  is  highly  debatable  whether 
that  is  desirable,  but  that  is  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  wished — with  incentives  or 
benefits,  then  the  benefits  would  have  to 
be  increased,  and  the  only  way  the  ben¬ 
efits  could  be  increased,  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  own  proposal,  would  be 
to  get  the  prices  up.  I  say  that  theory 
and  the  logic  behind  it  can  lead  to  but 
one  conclusion,  namely,  that  there  was  a 
bit  of  hypocrisy  involved,  because  if 
lower  price  supports  are  going  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  lower  benefits  are  going  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  if  benefits  of  soil-bank  par¬ 
ticipation  are  lowered,  participation  will 
be  lowered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  net  income  will 
be  lowered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  one  were  really 
for  the  Anderson-Holland  proposal,  then 
he  ought  to  be  for  higher  supports  to  en¬ 
courage  soil-bank  participation,  because 
that  is  the  only  way  it  would  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  following 
with  interest  and  appreciation  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  want  to  bring  him  good 
news  and  cheerful  news  in  at  least  one 
respect,  namely,  that  the  soil  bank  bill 
today  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  himself,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  does  contain  the  compulsory 
features.  I  understand  some  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  joined 
us,  whom  we  are  happy  to  have  associ¬ 
ated  with  us.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  glad  to  hear  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  now  favors  that  feature. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  I  thought  it 
had  considerable  merit,  and  I  am  prone 
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to  support  it  if  the  administration  can  be 
kept  from  recommending  it,  which  I  say 
because  I  have  found  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  recommendations  to  be  completely 
unreliable.  If  the  Senator  can  present  it 
on  his  own,  perhaps  he  will  get  my 
support. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  the  Sen¬ 
ator  says  only  that  he  is  coming  to  the 
point  where  he  is  almost  persuaded.  I 
hope  before  long  he  will  be  completely 
persuaded  and  will  join  us.  I  want  to 
assure  him  there  is  a  place  on  the  team 
for  him.  We  shall  need  his  help  in  pull¬ 
ing  the  wagon.  We  shall  welcome  his 
signature  on  the  bill,  if  he  desires  to  join 
in  sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  The  proposal  reminds  me — not  this 
particular  proposal,  but  as  it  is  related 
to  the  total  farm  program — of  one  who 
was  invited  to  participate  in  a  canoe  trip, 
but  then  was  told,  “We  are  short  of 
canoes,  but  we  have  peanut  shucks.” 
We  cannot  sail  in  what  the  Senator  sug¬ 
gests.  It  is  a  tidbit  of  the  total  program. 

As  one  who  has  learned  the  hard  way 
that  one  does  not  always  get  what  he 
wants,  or  should  get,  or  needs,  perhaps 
we  shall  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
farmers,  the  very  limited  needs,  not  all 
of  them.  If  the  President  is  really  so 
anxious — and  I  gather  there  is  a  frenzy 
of  activity  in  the  White  House  and  they 
can  hardly  wait  to  get  out  of  town — if 
they  really  want  to  do  something,  there 
is  already  a  law  on  the  books  to  author¬ 
ize  them  to  start  a  soil-bank  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  go  further 
and  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  having  himself  introduced  a  soil- 
bank  bill  last  year,  but  I  regret  to  say 
there  were  no  compulsory  features  in 
the  bill.  I  hope  he  will  reconsider  his 
position  and  join  us  in  supporting  the 
compulsory  features.  I  think  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  last  year  recognized 
what  others  of  us  have  recognized  this 
year,  that  the  preferred  way  to  approach 
the  problem,  big  as  it  was,  which  in¬ 
volved  $1,200,000,000  a  year,  was  to  ask 
for  authorization  from  Congress  for  this 
particular  effort. 

I  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  actually  a  chance  to 
pass  on  a  budget  in  acting  on  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  a  member,  is  now  sitting. 
If  the  Senator  has  a  program  for  a 
$1,200,000,000  program  which  he  would 
like  to  add  to  the  budget,  that  avenue  is 
open  to  him.  It  was  open  to  him  last 
year.  I  think  the  Senator  was  showing 
his  good  sense  when  he  approached  the 
matter  last  year  by  offering  an  author¬ 
ization  bill.  I  am  sorry  the  bill  was  not 
considered  or  approved  then,  with  any 
changes  that  may  have  been  madet  in¬ 
cluding  the  feature  of  compulsion,  as  to 
which  I  hope  the  Senator  will  join  us. 

The  point  I  bring  to  the  Senator’s 
attention  is  that  this  administration  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  as  every  ad¬ 
ministration  must  under  the  law,  a 
budget  showing  what  amount  is  ex¬ 


pected  to  be  spent  under  the  legislation 
which  is  now  on  the  books,  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  referred,  and 
that  we  have  from  year  to  year — includ¬ 
ing  last  year,  and  also  including  this 
year,  by  means  of  action  already  taken 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol — ap¬ 
proved  those  budgets  rather  closely. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  all  the 
others  of  us  must  realize  that  before 
entering  into  a  program  involving  addi¬ 
tional  expenditures — expenditures  six 
times  as  large  as  the  normal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  program  which  now  is  on 
the  statute  books — it  was  wise  and  it 
was  good  government  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  ttf  seek  legislative  approval,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  al¬ 
most  utter  folly  for  this  administration 
or  the  preceding  one  or  any  other  ad¬ 
ministration  to  seek  to  proceed  with 
such  a  program  without  obtaining  legis¬ 
lative  approval  of  it,  particularly  when 
so  many  of  the  features  of  the  program 
were  additions  to  existing  law — as,  for 
instance,  the  features  of  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  in  the  soil  bank,  which 
involves  making  payments  by  way  of  in¬ 
ducement. 

Upon  a  careful  reading  of  the  bill  now 
on  the  statute  books,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  in  it  any  provisions  which 
would  have  justified  action  on  the  part 
of  executive  officers,  without  prior  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Congress,  in  paying  out 
more  than  the  product  involved  was 
worth,  in  order  to  get  farmers  to  agree 
to  abandon  production  for  1  year  on 
their  particular  land;  and  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  in  the 
measure  which  Congress  passed,  in  the 
case  of  the  soil-bank  program,  features 
which  not  only  greatly  transcend  in 
amount,  but  also  greatly  transcend  in 
their  details  and  in  respect  to  some  of 
the  objectives  sought  to  be  carried  out, 
those  embraced  in  the  present  law. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
agree  with  those  statements? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  fully,  I  say 
most  kindly. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  there  is  authority  to 
engage  in  a  much  larger  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  program  than  the  one  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  engaging  in  at  the  present 
time".  I  believe  that  under  sections  7 
and  8  of  that  act  there  is  a  $5  million 
authorization.  So  the  administration 
could  have  requested  an  expanded  au¬ 
thorization.  The  smart  lawyers  in  the 
executive  departments  should  know 
what  the  present  authorization  is.  The 
departments  have  large  staffs  of  so- 
called  experts  who  should  be  familiar 
with  those  details. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  wait  a  moment,  please. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  insofar  as  the  soil-conservation 
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program  is  concerned,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture— and  after 
holding  hearings  for  the  purpose,  and 
obtaining  testimony  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture — has  included  in 
the  appropriation  bills,  even  though  such 
provisions  may  have  amounted  to  legis¬ 
lative  language,  all  kinds  of  directions 
regarding  the  use  of  funds.  Let  me  say 
most  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  believes  that  this  matter  is  so 
urgent  and  that  time  is  wasting — and 
let  me  point  out  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  report  such  a  bill  in  several 
days — at  least  at  long  last  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  knows  a  little  about 
soil  conservation  and  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram.  Apparently  the  Department  did 
not  know  anything  about  them  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  because  I  have  read  from  the 
testimony  given  before  our  committee, 
where  both  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  said  they  were  unprepared  with 
the  details  of  such  a  program.  But  now 
they  are  prepared  with  the  details;  and 
I  say  that  many  of  those  details  can  be 
worked  out  under  existing  law.  I  say, 
further,  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  considering  the  matter  right 
now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  within  it 
some  able  men.  But  I  am  not  willing 
to  admit  that  the  Department  has  any 
abler  men  than  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  or  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  or  many  other  Members 
of  this  body.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the  fact  that 
last  year,  when  he  thought  some  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  this  program, 
he  did  hot  request  that  such  a  provision 
be  handled  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee — and  I  think  he  was  wise  in  tak¬ 
ing  that  position — and  he  did  not  of¬ 
fer  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  achieve  soil-bank  legislation  by 
way  of  indirection — and  I  think  he  was 
wise  in  that  decision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  let  me  say  I 
supported  other  appropriations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  had  not  attempted  to 
proceed  by  indirection  in  this  instance. 

Inasmuch  as  I  should  now  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  committee  session,  I 
must  make  my  remarks  rather  brief ;  but 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  the  approach 
adopted  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
in  proposing  specific  legislation,  was  the 
wise  and  the  only  proper  one,  in  view  of 
the  large  size  of  the  program  and  the 
fact  that  it  called  for  a  departure  from 
existing  programs.  I  would  not  agree 
that  by  means  of  setting  up  a  committee 
and  later  by  means  of  action  taken  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  program  involving  $1,- 
200,000,000  and  covering  many  details 
which  certainly  are  not  covered  by  ex¬ 
isting  law,  should  have  been  initiated. 
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I  think  the  best  way  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  can  accomplish  his  purpose 
is  for  him  to  jump  right  in  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  other  Senators  who  now  are  sup¬ 
porting  proposed  soil-bank  legislation  0y 
itself,  and  to  help  to  have  it  passed  by 
the  Congress  speedily  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  So  I  ex¬ 
tend  the  warmest  possible  invitation  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
to  join  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  the  warmth  of  the  invitation,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  saying  that,  first,  I  introduced  the 
soil-bank  bill  because  I  felt  that  it  was 
essential  to  have  permanent,  mandatory 
legislation  on  that  subject. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  I  myself  did  not  fully  ap- 
perciate  the  significance  of  all  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  act  of  1935,  as  amended,  as 
regards  conservation  and  what  we  term 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Act.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
lawyer  or  an  expert  on  agricultural  law; 
but  I  say  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  simply  loaded  with  such  law¬ 
yers  and  experts,  who  supposedly  know 
what  is  in  the  law. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  my  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  at  first  this  administration 
was  opopsed  to  a  soil  bank,  but  sud¬ 
denly  the  administration  got  a  passion 
for  it,  when  it  felt  the  soil  bank  was 
popular.  And  now  the  administration 
has  a  super-passion  for  the  soil  bank, 
when  it  thinks  it  can  cause  trouble  for 
others  by  taking  that  position. 

I  repeat,  that  under  the  existing  act 
of  1935,  as  amended,  there  already  is 
authority  for  the  administration’s  soil- 
bank  proposal,  or  at  least  authority  for 
many  phases  of  it.  Under  existing  law, 
the  administration  could  have  doubled 
the  payments  proposed  to  be  made  to 
farmers  for  taking  crops  out  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Specific  language  on  that  point  is 
to  be  found  in  the  existing  law.  But  the 
administration,  which  had  complained 
about  the  soil  bank  when  it  was  proposed 
by  others,  did  not  even  know  that  under 
existing  law  there  was  already  author¬ 
ity  for  the  establishment  of  a  soil  bank. 
Furthermore,  when  others  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  soil  bank,  by  means  of  ap¬ 
propriate  legislation,  the  administration 
said,  “No,”  and  said  that  a  soil  bank 
would  be  too  expensive.  At  that  time  the 
administration  thought  it  would  cost 
$400  million  to  establish  a  soil  bank,  and 
at  that  time  the  administration  thought 
a  soil  bank  would  be  too  expensive. 

Now  the  administration  says  that  $1,- 
200,000,000  is  needed  for  a  soil  bank,  and 
that  such  a  soil  bank  will  not  be  too 
expensive.  Instead  of  being  too  expen¬ 
sive,  Mr.  President,  the  administration 
now  wants  $1,200, 000, GOO  made  available 
at  once  for  a  soil  bank.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  the  administration  wants  to 
get  a  soil-bank  program  into  operation 
so  quickly  that  it  is  willing  to  send  out 
checks  for  payments  in  connection  with 
the  soil  bank  before  anyone  agrees  to 
participate  in  the  soil  bank.  That  would 
be  exactly  like  having  an  insurance  com¬ 


pany  make  payments  on  an  accident  in¬ 
surance  policy  before  the  policy  was 
taken  out,  or  before  an  accident  oc¬ 
curred.  An  insurance  company  which 
attempted  to  operate  on  that  basis  would 
not  be  in  business  very  long,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  have  never  heard  of  so  ridicu¬ 
lous  a  proposal. 

This  administration  is  supposed  to 
have  financial  and  fiscal  responsibility; 
but  this  proposal  by  it  is  the  epitome 
of  irresponsibility.  This  administration 
says  it  has  “bold,  new  programs;”  but 
it  did  not  even  know  what  was  included 
in  the  old  program,  much  less  in  the  new 
one.  The  administration  is  like  the  man 
on  the  flying  trapeze :  It  flies  through  the 
air  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  and  then 
purloins  someone  else’s  proposals. 

In  1954  the  administration  made  use 
of  surplus  set-asides,  even  though  pre¬ 
viously  it  had  objected  to  them;  when 
they  were  called  for  in  a  bill  which  pre¬ 
viously  was  before  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministraiton  opposed  them  bitterly.  In 
short,  when  anyone  else  advocated  them, 
the  administration  branded  the  attempt 
as  “economic  opportunism.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
such  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  having  statistics 
misused  by  the  President  and  his  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  I  say  they  did 
not  understand  what  was  in  the  farm 
bill  the  President  vetoed;  and  they  have 
not  been  willing  to  work  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  an  effective  program.  Instead, 
they  balk  and  drag  their  feet  and  re¬ 
fuse  and  become  stubborn.  Today  we 
find  that  the  very  proposals  which  they 
proclaim  as  the  salvation  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  are  the  same  as  proposals  which 
5  months  ago  they  denounced — the  very 
proposals  with  respect  to  which  they 
had  no  details  to  offer  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  January  1956.  This  is  poli¬ 
tics  at  its  best — or  worst.  Look  at  it 
either  way.  At  best,  it  is  shabby  poli¬ 
tics.  The  farmers  will  see  through  it. 
They  will  ask  questions.  The  wheat 
farmers  are  going  to  ask,  “Why  was  the 
price  support  level  76  percent  of  parity 
in  the  first  2  weeks  of  April,  but  84  per¬ 
cent  afterward?”  Why  did  the  dairy 
farmer  receive  less  for  his  milk  just  a 
few  days  ago  than  he  will  receive  in  line 
with  the  President’s  announcement  in 
the  veto  message? 

Perhaps  we  have  done  some  good  in 
the  Senate  by  this  fight.  Perhaps,  at 
long  last,  we  have  aroused  the  President 
to  a  realization  that  he  made  some  com¬ 
mitments  in  his  campaign  in  1952.  Per¬ 
haps,  at  long  last,  we  have  aroused  Mr, 
Benson  to  understand  that  there  is 
trouble  in  rural  America.  Perhaps,  at 
long  last,  he  realizes  that  a  price  oi 
$3.15  a  hundred  for  milk  is  unfair.  Per¬ 
haps,  at  long  last,  he  will  understand 
that  $1.81  for  wheat  under  price  sup¬ 
ports  is  unfair.  Perhaps  he  will  realize 
that  he  cannot  play  footloose  and  fancj 
free  in  the  Senate,  “wheeling  and  deal¬ 
ing”  on  corn,  cotton,  and  other  crops. 

Consider  the  announcement  of  the 
President  of  $1.50  a  bushel  for  corn  ir 
commercial  areas,  with  an  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  43  million  acres.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  know  that  that  is  unwork¬ 
able,  someone  should  inform  him.  Ac¬ 


cording  to  the  testimony,  with  49  mil¬ 
lion  allotted  acres  of  corn,  there  was 
very  limited  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  very  limited  participation. 

Fifty-one  million  acres  was  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  many  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  own  statisticians.  Now  they  are 
to  have  an  acreage  allotment  of  43  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  with  a  price  of  $1.50  a  bushel 
in  the  commercial  corn  area,  with  the 
remainder  at  a  price  ranging  from  about 
$1.25  to  $1.28.  This  Senator,  who  comes 
from  a  State  which  produces  a  great 
abundance  of  agricultural  commodities, 
makes  the  statement  at  this  time  that 
the  price  of  corn  in  the  Midwest  will  be 
from  $1.25  to  $1.28.  The  farmer  will 
find  out  about  the  price.  The  program 
advanced  by  the  administration  is  not 
only  unworkable;  it  is  uneconomic  and 
unjustifiable. 


\  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

V.  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
cleAs,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill  (S. 
1736 A  to  amend  section  5146  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  ^Statutes,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  directors  of  national 
bankina  associations. 

The  inessage  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Concurrent  Resolution  64,  84th 
Congress,  Uhe  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  himself,  Mr. 
McCormacA  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  as  members  of 
the  joint  committee  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  President-elect  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  United  States  on  the 
21st  day  of  January  1957,  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  \ 

The  message  \announced  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reconsider  the  bill  (H.  R.  12) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
returned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  m  which  it  orig¬ 
inated,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
said  bill  do  not  pass,  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  agreeing 
to  pass  the  same.  \ 


REVIEW  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY — IV — ■ 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  POLICY  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  EAST  A 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
January  I  began  a  series  of  discussions  in 
the  Senate  on  various  aspects Af  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation.  I  have  since  out¬ 
lined  the  issues,  as  I  understand  the  is¬ 
sues,  which  confront  us  in  southeast 
Asia  and  in  the  north  African  cris«>. 

When  I  began  these  discussion^  last 
January,  I  stated :  \ 

If  the  national  interest  requires  us  tarise 
above  political  considerations  in  matted  of 
foreign  policy,  it  also  requires  us  to  under¬ 
take  a  vigorous  review  of  that  policy.  It  In¬ 
quires  us  to  make  an  unremitting  search  Sr 
facts  and  ideas  which  may  guide  us  in  dealt 
ing  with  difficulties  abroad.  \ 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  address  the^ 
Senate. 

The  need  for  constant  Senate  review  of 
policy  is  nowhere  more  clearly  evident 
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In  ENsimilar  vein,  the  American  people 
need  toNnave  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  partVhich  American  oil  production 
in  the  Middle  East  has  played  in  the 
situation  thsre.  The  press  is  full  of  re¬ 
ports  as  to  hoSv  royalties  paid  in  advance 
have  been  used\n  political  manipulations 
to  finance  preparations  for  war,  and  in 
other  dubious  ways.  We  need  the  facts 
in  this  situation,  and  Congress  has  the 
power  .to  get  them  icnecessary. 

We  also  have  an  obligation  to  the  in¬ 
vestors  in  those  American  enterprises  in 
the  Middle  East.  Measures  of  policy 
which  may  have  to  be  taken  could  en¬ 
tail  heavy  sacrifices  on  their  part,  and 
the  United  States  Government  should 
be  prepared  to  ease  these  sacrifices. 

Fourth.  We  should  reexamine  \ow  our 
need  for  bases  and  alinements  In  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  light  of  shifting^ So¬ 
viet  tactics  and  the  progress  in  weapons 
development.  We  should  consider  abar 
doning  those  which  may  no  longer  bJ 
essential  or  which  can  be  retained  only 
on  dishonorable  terms. 

Fifth.  We  should  develop  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  aid  programs  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  should  be  aid  after,  not  before,  it  is 
clear  that  any  given  nation  means  to 
turn  from  the  path  of  war  to  the  path 
of  peace,  and  we  ought  not  hesitate  to 
shut  off  aid  entirely  if  it  is  evident  that 
war  is  the  objective  of  any  state  in  that 
region.  Nor  should  fear  of  what  the  So¬ 
viets  may  do  or  not  do  in  this  matter 
cause  us  to  swerve  from  a  determination 
to  supply  aid  in  this  pattern.  Least  of 
all  can  we  have  aid  policies  based  on  a 
craven  submission  to  blackmail  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  it  will  buy  peace. 

Sixth.  We  should  recognize,  in  the  Cy¬ 
prus  situation,  that  the  present  crisis  an 
the  Middle  East  requires  the  presence 
of  British  military  power  on  the  island. 
We  can  do  so  without  prejudicing  the 
claims — and  the  rights — of  the  Cypriotes 
to  self-determination. 

I  believe  this  country’s  friendship  and 
behavior  over  the  past  decade  toward 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Britain  gives  us  the 
right  to  enjoin  restraint  on  them  in  the 
Cyprus  question.  Even  more,  our  com¬ 
mon  dedication  to  NATO  requires  that 
we  do  so. 

The  positive  measures  which  I  hai 
been  discussing,  Mr.  President,  contain 
only  the  outlines  and  suggestions /of  a 
constructive  policy.  They  concern 
largely  the  pressure  from  without  which 
is  necessary  to  hold  in  check  the  tensions 
in  the  Middle  East.  There/ls  still  the 
whole  range  of  questions  which  must  be 
dealt  with  to  ease  the /tensions  from 
within.  I  believe,  however,  that  what¬ 
ever  influence  this  country  can  exert  on 
those  long-range  prdolems  will  be  more 
usefully  and  effectively  felt  once  our  own 
position  is  made/clear. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  closing 
that  I  do  n ojf  underestimate  the  fearful 
responsibilities  which  fall  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis.  Under 
our  system  of  Government,  they  can  fall 
nowhere  else,  not  even  in  the  National 
Secunty  Council,  not  in  the  Senate,  and 
no#in  the  Congress.  The  President  can 
5me  to  the  legislative  branch  for  re¬ 
assurance,  if  he  feels  that  he  requires 
it,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Formosa. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  responsibility 


for  the  execution  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  his.  He  cannot  share  that  respon¬ 
sibility  of  his  office  without  doing  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  Constitution,  and  without 
jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 
The  Senate  can  advise — and  ultimately 
its  consent  is  essential — but  it  is  for  the 
President  to  act.  If  he  acts  with  clarity, 
with  firmness,  within  the  framework  of 
total  interests  of  the  United  States,  we 
shall  have  a  constructive  policy  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  will  be  a  policy 
that  shall  not  lack  for  support  from  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  CITATION  OF  WENDELL  H. 

FURRY  FOR  CONTEMPT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Mansfield’s 
speech, 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me 
io  that  I  may  make  an  unusual  request? 
diave  just  left  a  hearing  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
ano\the  chairman  has  asked  me  to  re¬ 
turn  immediately  so  that  a  quorum  may, 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  fsu-  a  question. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  asked  m/ to  re¬ 
turn  immediately  so  that  a  quofuim.  may 
be  maintained.X  I  have  a  thrpe-page  ex¬ 
planation  to  make  with  regard  to  my  re¬ 
fusal  to  testify  iika  contempt  case.  I 
very  much  dislike  to  m/ke  this  request 
of  the  Senator  from/Montana,  but  I 
would  very  much  a^p^eciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  yielding  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MiS.  President,  I 
have  been  giving  up  my  time  all  after¬ 
noon.  Therefore  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  ^Wisconsin 
to  make  hjs  remarks,  provided's!  do  not 
lose  the  floor  and  that  the  interruption 
appear  .m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my/speech. 

Tj/e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob/ection  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sem 
fr  from  Wisconsin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  again  confronted  with  a  situation 
where  an  irresponsible  judge  is  obstruct¬ 
ing  efforts  by  the  Senate  to  investigate 
and  expose  Communists.  On  August  11, 
1954,  the  Senate  unanimously  cited  Mr. 
Wendell  H.  Furry  for  contempt  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  his  refusal  to  testify  before  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga¬ 
tions  concerning  his  former  Communist 
associates.  Yet  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  a  conviction  because  the  case  is  to 
be  heard  by  Judge  Bailey  Aldrich,  a  de¬ 
monstrably  incompetent  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble  judge,  whose  past  conduct  proves 
that  he  will  not  rule  fairly  and  objec¬ 
tively  in  a  Communist  case. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  able  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mi-.  Mansfield],  who 
has  been  kind  enough  to  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  make  this  statement,  that  I 
rise  to  explain  why  I  will  refuse  to  testify 
in  this  case.  It  is  something  that  I  must 
explain  to  the  Senate.  I  will  refuse  to 
testify  unless  the  Senate  asks  me  to  do  so. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
before  which  Furry  committed  contempt 
of  Congress,  I  have  been  requested  by 


the  Justice  Department  to  testify  in  the 
Furry  case.  While  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  testify  if  the  case  were  going  to  be 
heard  by  an  unbiased  judge,  I  am  ad¬ 
vising  the  Justice  Department  that  I  wil 
not  testify  unless  Judge  Aldrich  with¬ 
draws  from  the  case.  I  will  not,  ifjrcan 
help  it,  be  a  party  to  the  miscartihge  of 
justice  that  is  bound  to  occur  in  Judge 
Aldrich’s  court  in  any  case/involving 
communism.  / 

Let  me  be  very  clear,  Mr/President,  as 
to  reasons  why  Judge  Aldrich  is  un¬ 
qualified  to  hear  this /Case.  Last  fall, 
an  almost  identical  egfse  was  heard  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Aldritfi’A  court,  the  case  of 
U.  S.  against  Leon  V Kamin.  Kamin,  like 
Furry,  had  been/unanimously  cited  by 
the  Senate  for  Contempt  of  Congress  for 
refusing  to  divulge  the  names  of  his 
former  Communist  associates.  But 
thanks  tcyJudge  Aldrich’s  completely  ir¬ 
responsive  conduct,  and  his  almost  in¬ 
credibly  rulings,  Kamin  was  acquitted. 

To/begin  with,  Judge  Aldrich  refused 
to  Left  a  jury  hear  the  case.  A  jury  had 
been  impaneled,  but  Aldrich  used  as  an 
^cuse  for  discharging  the  jury  the  fact 
that  I  had  been  applauded  in  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  courthouse  as  I  was  coming 
to  testify.  Then,  after  he  had  arbi¬ 
trarily  given  himself  complete  control  of 
the  case,  Aldrich  made  a  number  of 
ridiculous  rulings  that  assured  Kamin’s 
acquittal.  His  decisive  and  most  absurd 
ruling  was  that  a  subcommittee  which 
had  been  authorized  to  investigate  “the 
operation  of  Government  activities  at  all 
levels  with  a  view  to  determining  its 
economy  and  efficiency’’  had  exceeded  its 
jurisdiction  when  it  investigated  com¬ 
munism  in  defense  plants  that  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  Government  funds  and  which 
were  under  the  security  supervision  of 
Government  security  officers. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  rulings  could  be  explained 
only  by  the  fact  that  Judge  Aldrich  was 
prejudiced.  Several  months  later  these 
suspicions  were  confirmed  when  I 
learned  that  Judge  Aldrich  had  refused 
to  sign  a  non-Communist  oath  several 
weeks  before  the  Kamin  trial.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  an  affidavit  saying,  No.  1, 
T  am  not  a  member  of  the  Communist 
?^rty,”  and  No.  2,  “I  am  not  now,  nor 
have  I  ever  been,  nor  shall  I  ever  know- 
inglVbecome  a  member  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  mat  believes  in,  or  advocates,  the 
overthrow  by  force  of  our  American  form 
of  government.”  Judge  Aldrich  finally 
signed  this  affidavit  only  after  heavy 
pressure  had  been  exerted  on  him  by 
Massachusetoe  government  officials. 

Clearly  this\ebellious  attitude  against 
signing  a  non-communist  oath  indicated 
prejudice  on  Jufee  Aldrich’s  part  in 
cases  involving  Communists.  Yet  he 
failed  to  disqualify 'himself  on  grounds 
of  bias,  as  any  responsible  judge  would 
have  done  in  a  Communist  case. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Furry  matter  we 
have  an  almost  identical  case.  It  is 
therefore  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Judge  Aldrich  will  acquit  Furry  just  as 
he  acquitted  Kamin.  Under  tne  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  be  an  utter  \aste  of 
time  for  me  or  any  other  Senator  to 
testify.  If  there  were  any  chance  of 
getting  a  fair  hearing  of  the  cas\  it 
would  be  a  different  matter.  Butun 
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Jfldge  Aldrich’s  kangaroo  court,  the 
GoVernment  has  not  the  slightest  hope 
of  obtaining  a  conviction.  Not  only  that: 
Judg\  Aldrich,  in  the  Kamin  case,  in- 
sulteckthe  Senate  by  refusing  to  uphold 
its  contempt  citation;  we  should  not  give 
Aldrich Vthe  opportunity  to  insult  the 
Senate  ateain.  We  should  not  invite  a 
repetitionW  that  shameful  spectacle. 

Let  me  Wy,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  Stares  attorney  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Anthony  Julian,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
John  M.  Harrington,  Jr.,  have  done  a 
splendid  job  intoreparing  the  Kamin  and 
Furry  cases.  ItMvould  be  unfortunate  if 
their  hard  work\hould  come  to  naught 
because  of  the  willful  irresponsibility  of 
Judge  Aldrich. 

The  correct  think  for  Judge  Aldrich 
to  do  is  withdraw  fVom  this  case  and 
permit  it  to  be  heardkby  another  judge. 
I  hope  he  does  so.  I'hope  that  Judge 
Aldrich  realizes  that  his.  conduct  in  the 
Kamin  case  was  a  disgrace  to  the  whole 
Federal  judiciary,  and  that  the  public’s 
confidence  in  the  judiciary  will  be 
further  shaken  if  he  fails  \o  withdraw 
from  the  Furry  case. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  mafe  it  very 
clear  to  the  Senate  that  while  \  think  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  me  to  ap¬ 
pear  in-  Judge  Aldrich’s  court  to  testify, 
when  we  know  that  there  canno\  be  a 
conviction  in  a  Communist  case,  if  the 
Senate  feels  that  I,  as  chairman  ok  the 
subcommittee,  and  after  it  has  voted  con¬ 
tempt  in  the  case,  should  go  to  the  court 
and  make  this  useless  gesture,  I  shal 
acoede  to  the  Senate’s  request. 

May  I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Montana  that  I  greatly  appreciate  his 
yielding  time  for  me  to  make  these  com¬ 
ments  so  that  I  can  return  to  the  investi¬ 
gating  subcommittee.  I  hope  I  can  re¬ 
turn  the  favor  at  some  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
have  that  opportunity. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Thursday,  April 
19,  1956,  after  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  call  of  the  legislative 
calendar,  and  the  treaties  on  the  Kxecutive 
Calendar,  during  the  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  97)  to 
amend  certain  laws  providing  for  member¬ 
ship  and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization 
and  authorizing  appropriations  therefor,  de¬ 
bate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, , 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi¬ 
tion  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  joint  resolution  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  joint  resolution, 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  said  leaders  or  either  of  tl 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on  j 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution,  aUot  ad¬ 
ditional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendmenjf  motion,  j 
or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  j 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  j 
agreement  proposed  by  tj/e  Senator  from  j 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  ?/The  Chair  hears  j 
vnone,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


)RDER  FOR 
TC 


5CESS  TO  11  A.  M. 
lORROW 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  ORGANIZATION  AND  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratior 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  97) 
amend  certain  laws  providing  for  me 
bership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Food  and  Agrumlture 
Organization  and  International  Labor 
Organization,  and  authorizingyappropri- 
ations  therefor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas/  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roily 
The  chief  clerk  pjtfceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON/of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unajnmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  auorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  Jflave  sent  to  the  desk  a  proposed 
unanufnous  consent  agreement,  which  is 
submitted  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 

iowlandI.  I  ask  that  the  proposed 
agreement  be  stated. 


Mk  JOHNjgON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,^  ask  unanimous  consent  that  whenj 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today! 
it  stangr  in  recess  until  11  a.  m.  j 
tomorji 

Th/pRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoutl 
objection,  \t  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  FROM  FLOOD  DISASTERS 

Mr.  BUSH.  \Mr.  President,  I  am  deep¬ 
ly  grateful  to  mv  colleagues  in  the  Sen-j 
ate  for  their  acticrn  today  in  unanimously! 
approving  four  ok  my  bills  arising  from! 
the  flood  disasters  which  afflicted  my  own) 
State  of  Connecticut  and  other  States  ir 
the  Northeast  durinW  1955. 

Three  of  the  bills \hould  help  speed! 
the  task  of  relief  and  rehabilitation} 
should  we  have  the  misfortune  to  suffer 
a  repetition  of  disasteV  These  bills 
would:  First,  authorize  a,n  increase  ir 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  Vor  100  per -I 
cent  guaranteed  disaster  lsans  for  re-} 
pair  or  replacement  of  Homes  fror 
$7,000  to  $12,000;  second,  provide  for 
rent-free  accommodations  irl  certair 
federally-aided  housing  for  ndedy  dis¬ 
aster  victims;  and,  third,  permi\  stock¬ 
piling  of  temporary  housing  for  disaster 
relief. 

The  fourth,  most  important  of  £?U,  id 
S.  3272,  to  expedite  the  construction  of 
small  flood-control  works  for  the  prot 
tion  of  our  communities.  This  bill,  whe 


finally  enacted,  will  enable  the  Army  en¬ 
gineers  to  break  through  the  bottleneck 
of  time  which  has  been  the  most  serious 
obstruction  to  speedy  action  for  perm?/ 
nent  flood  protection. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  of Rep¬ 
resentatives  will  act  promptly  on/^11  of 
these  measures.  Together  wifii  bills 
previously  approved  by  the  Sejrfate,  they 
are  an  important  part  of  onr  over-all 
program  to  provide  the  people  the  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  ravagoB  of  floods  for 
which  the  need  was  so  tragically  demon¬ 
strated  in  1955. 


THE  VETO  OF  THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  read  with  great 
alarm  President  Eisenhower’s  farm  bill 
veto  message.  With  equal  alarm  and 
bitter  disappointment,  that  I  am  sure 
is  shared  by  the  farmers  of  America,  I 
listened  to  his  nationwide  broadcast  on 
this  matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  that  held  extensive 
hearings  with  farmers,  on  farm  problems 
all  over  America  last  year,  as  one  who 
helped  draft  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee’s  version  of  a  farm  bill,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
that  drafted  the  final  measure  agreed 
upon  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  which 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed,  and  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  a  State  that  is 
chiefly  agricultural  and  whose  agrarian 
population  is  principally  made  up  of 
small  farmers,  depending  greatly  upon 
the  agricultural  policy  of  government, 
I  feel  dutybound  to  take  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  task  for  his  veto, 
his  reasoning  behind  his  veto,  his  report 
to  the  people  on  his  action,  and  his  re¬ 
quest  for  soil-bank  legislation. 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  tele¬ 
vision  message  to  the  people  that  he  was 
not  a  politician  and  that  his  veto  was 
based  upon  what  is  best  for  the  farmers 
and  what  is  best  for  the  entire  Nation. 

His  implication  was  that  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  played  politics  in  writing  the  farm 
bill.  That  is  political  slander.  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  too  much  of  a 
general  to  understand  that  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  represent  and  work  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  diversity  of  people  from  various 
sections  of  the  Nation  that  grow  a  vast 
variety  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Certainly  there  were  many  amendments 
offered  by  many  Senators  to  the  farm 
bill.  Many  were  adopted  and  many  were 
voted  down.  In  committee  we  gave  and 
took  legislation,  always  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  interest  of  the  people  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole. 

If  any  Senator  or  Representative 
wanted  to  play  politics  with  farm  legis¬ 
lation  he  would  certainly  choose  an 
easier  way  to  do  it  than  to  spend  months 
in  the  field  listening  to  the  problems  of 
the  farmers  from  the  farmers,  and  then 
more  months  attempting  to  forge  out  a 
bill  reflecting  the  needs  of  the  farmers, 
as  we  in  the  Congress  did. 

On  the  contrary,  in  speaking  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  farmers,  I  am  wondering  if  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  ever  listened  to  farmers 
and  if  he  has  once  looked  into  the  farm 
bill  he  vetoed  and  figured  out  what  he 
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has  deprived  the  farmers  of  in  dollars 
and  cents  by  his  action. 

The  fact  is  that  by  vetoing  the  farm 
bill,  President  Eisenhower  has  literally 
taken  $2,334,000,000  out  of  the  farmers’ 
pockets.  His  veto  will  cost  farmers 
2,334,000,000  in  reduced  income.  He 
did  not  tell  the  people  this  the  other 
night.  No.  He  did  not  tell  the  people 
that  by  vetoing  90  percent  of  parity  he 
had  reduced  farmers’  cash  income  by 
$490  million  on  basic  commodities  alone, 
and  $144  million  in  grain  feeds,  and 
$1,700,000,000  in  conservation  and  soil 
bank  payments  that  would  have  func¬ 
tioned  with  rigid  controls  and  90  percent 
of  parity  backing  up  the  farmer  in  his 
participation  of  that  program. 

.President  Eisenhower  did  not  tell  the 
people  that  cotton  under  the  90  percent 
of  parity  bill  passed  by  Congress  would 
bring  the  farmers  $1,717,000,000,  but  that 


under  the  program  President  Eisenhower 
will  manage,  the  farmer  will  only  net 
$1,558,000,000,  realizing  a  loss  of  $159 
million.  Broken  down  simply,  it  means 
that  the  President's  principle  of  less  in¬ 
come  for  the  farmer  is  best  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  that  neither  the  farmers  nor 
Congress  know  anything  about  agricul¬ 
tural  problems.  This  veto  of  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  is  costing  farmers  a  loss  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $9  per  acre  of  cotton  they 
grow;  $10  per  acre  of  rice;  $9  per  acre 
of  peanuts;  $4  per  acre  of  wheat;  and 
$2  per  acre  of  commercial  corn. 

Under  the  bill  passed  by  Congress,  corn 
farmers  would  have  received  $957  mil¬ 
lion.  But  because  of  the  President’s 
veto,  they  will  receive  84  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  or  $870  million,  realizing  a  loss  of 
$87  million.  Wheat,  under  the  congres¬ 
sional  90  percent  of  parity,  would  bring 
$1,768,000,000,  but,  as  a  result  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  veto,  will  bring  the 
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farmers  only  $1,558,000,000,  realizing  a 
loss  of  $210  million.  On  peanuts,  the 
farmers  would  have  received  $162  mil¬ 
lion,  but  because  of  the  President’s  veto 
they  will  get  only  $144  million,  realizing 
a  loss  of  $18  million.  As  for  rice,  the 
story  is  the  same.  Under  the  bill  passed 
by  Congress  farmers  would  have  received 
$200  million,  but  because  of  President 
Eisenhower  they  will  get  only  $184  mil¬ 
lion,  realizing  a  loss  of  $16  million. 
These  figures  can  be  verified  by  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Research  and  Reference  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Re¬ 
search  and  Reference  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Support  prices  and  indicated  value  of  marketings  for  1956 


IBased  upon  average  yield  from  acreage  allotments  (cotton)  and  intentions  to  plant  (parity  as  of  Mar.  15,  1956)] 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Indicated  marketings 

90  percent  of 
the  higher 
parity  pro¬ 
vided  by 
Congress 

President 
proposes 
resulting 
from  veto 

Total  loss  in 
basic  com- 

Commodity 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value  to 
farmer 

Value  to 
farmer 

modify 
income  to 
farmers 
resulting 
from  veto 

Cotton _ _ _ _ 

10.  8 

0.  3180 

1,717 

1,768 

957 

(0.  2885) 
2.  00 

1,558 

1,  558 
870 

159 

210 

87 

16 

Wheat  _  .  . 

779 

2.  27 

Corn _ _ _ _ 

580 

40,  876 

1,  350 

1.  65 

1.  50 

Rice _ _ _ _ _ 

4.  90 

200 

4.  50 

184 

Peanuts.  .  ... . 

.12 

162 

.107 

144 

18 

Total _ _ _ 

4,804 

4,314 

490 

Feed  erain  losses  resulting  from  veto  _  _  _ 

144 

1,  700 

lj  700 

Grand  total  veto  loss  to  farmers 

2,334 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  on  and  on  the  difference 
goes  and  up  and  up  mounts  the  loss  in 
income  to  farmers.  Surely  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  think  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  swallow  his  story  claiming  that 
he  has  done  what  is  best  for  the  farmers. 
He  said  90  percent  of  parity  was  best 
for  the  farmers  in  1952.  He  should  have 
traveled  with  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  last  fall  if  he  wanted  to  know 
something  about  farm  problems.  He 
speaks  of  grass-roots  movements  in  his 
veto  message.  He  is  probably  an  author¬ 
ity  on  grass  roots;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
.  believe  that  the  only  grass  roots  on 
which  he  is  an  authority  are  on  the  golf 
greens.  What  he  should  know  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  farmers’  cost  of  living 
versus  the  farmers’  shrinking  income.  If 
he  had  wanted  really  to  help  the  farmers 
he  would  have  approved  the  bill,  which 
would  have  given  the  farmers  more  than 
$2  y4  billion. 

He  has  completely  broken  his  word  and 
faith  with  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  not  calling  him  a  political  liar.  If 
he  were  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  would  go. 
In  Columbia,  S.  C.,  in  his  campaign 
speech,  he  promised  the  people  he  would 
back  90  percent  of  parity  without  any 
“ifs,  ands,  or  buts.”  Since  then  he  said 
he  meant  90  percent  of  parity  in  the  mar¬ 


ketplace.  This  is  not  what  he  promised, 
and  to  keep  the  record  straight  I  will 
quote  now  exactly  what  he  said  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  on  October  1,  1952,  when 
he  was  seeking  the  farmers’  vote; 

For  example,  I  believe  wholeheartedly  and 
without  any  “ifs”  or  “buts”  in  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  to  stabilize  farm  prices,  including  the 
present  program  insuring  90  percent  of  parity 
on  all  basic  commodities. 

Candidate  Eisenhower  did  not  say  he 
favored  a  program.  He  did  not  say  he 
favored  90  percent  of  parity  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  He  did  not  say  he  favored 
some  sort  of  a  program,  and  certainly  he 
made  no  mention  of  sliding  parity.  He 
specifically  said  he  favored  the  “present 
program”  of  90-percent  price  supports, 
and  the  “present  program”  at  that  time 
was  the  same  90-percent  support  pro¬ 
gram  Congress  passed  last  week,  and 
which  President  Eisenhower  said  was  a 
major  cause  of  his  veto.  He  talks  of 
principles  and  people.  What  kind  of 
principle  is  it  that  makes  a  man  say 
he  is  for  the  farmers,  promise  them  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  program,  and  then  after 
election  kills  the  bill  that  would  do  what 
he  had  promised,  and  reduces  the  farm¬ 
ers’  income  by  more  than  $2  billion?  He 
has  confused  principles  with  military 
tactics,  for  certainly  no  man  would  do 
such  a  thing  except  for  expediency  to  win 
a  point  or  to  win  a  battle.  And  in  this 


case  the  point  is  covering  up  his  own 
failures  with  confusion. 

This  does  not  sound  like  the  same  man 
that  vetoed  the  90  percent  of  parity 
farm  bill  in  the  White  House  does  it? 
Well,  its  the  very  same  Ike  who  promised 
a  lot  of  other  things.  I  must  say,  either 
the  man  in  the  White  House  has  pur¬ 
posely  for  political  reasons  misguided  the 
people  or  he  does  not  even  know  what  he 
reads  that  others  write  for  him. 

Robert  Montgomery  is  a  good  movie 
actor,  but  is  a  very  poor  adviser  on  farm 
problems. 

The  President  wants  the  soil-bank 
program,  but  he  does  not  want  90  percent 
of  parity.  Well,  he  might  as  well  know 
now  that  one  will  not  work  without  the 
other.  The  farmer  has  got  to  have  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  form  of  income  for  what 
he  does  grow  before  he  can  ever  justify 
retiring  his  acreage  out  of  production. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  the  less  a  man 
makes  per  acre  of  soil  the  more  he  will 
be  inclined  to  plant,  and  the  less  he  will 
retire  into  the  soil  bank. 

To  understand  this  problem,  let  us 
look  at  what  happened  with  sliding  par¬ 
ity  prices  and  acreages.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
claims,  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  the  veto, 
that  90  percent  of  parity  induces  produc¬ 
tion  and  mounts  surpluses.  He  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
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On  every  hand  where  sliding  parity 
supports  were  applied  to  commodities — • 
and  the  parity  dropped  as  it  always  does 
in  sliding  programs — production  sky¬ 
rocketed.  Proof  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
following  figures  regarding  10  commodi¬ 
ties  from  1952  to  1955: 


Crop 

Support 
level,  per¬ 
cent  down 

Production, 
percent  up 

Oats. . . 

22 

30 

Sorghum  grain . . 

24 

173 

Soybeans . 

20 

30 

Milk... _ _ _ 

17 

9 

Barley _ _ _ 

23 

71 

Flaxseed . . 

23 

42 

Rye . . 

17 

75 

Rice . . 

8 

2 

Com . 

1 

5 

Again,  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
1954-55  figures  on  some  of  these  same 
commodities  to  see  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  when  he  says  by  replacing  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  with  sliding  low  parity 
that  production  will  be  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  which  I  have  before  me 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Crop 

Support 
level,  per¬ 
cent  down 

Production, 
percent  up 

Corn _ _ 

3 

7 

Oats.. . .  . 

5 

9 

Sorghum  grain  . 

15 

ii 

Soybeans . . 

10 

13 

Milk.. . . 

35 

3 

Barley  . . . . 

15 

4 

Flaxseed... . . 

5 

4 

Rye . . . ... 

15 

21 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  to  the  contrary,  the  pro¬ 
duction  records  under  90  percent  of 
parity,  when  it  was  in  operation,  show  a 
distinct  stability  in  production. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  here  in 
particular  is  the  moral  obligation  the 
Congress  and  anyone  who  is  President 
owes  to  the  farmers. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  II,  we  were 
faced  with  the  need  for  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion  on  all  fronts,  including  trained 
manpower,  more  industry  output,  and 
more  food  than  ever  before  in  our 
history. 

All  sorts  of  programs  were  instituted 
by  the  Government  to  train  people  for 
defense  jobs  and  inducements  were 
handed  out  to  get  manpower  to  shift 
around  the  country  as  the  need  arose. 
Necessary  gigantic  expansion  of  indus¬ 
try  was  induced  by  governmental  offers 
of  Government-financed  factories,  tax 
concessions,  conversion  payments,  cost- 
plus  contracts,  all  effectively  guarantee¬ 
ing  profits  and  eliminating  risks.  After 
the  war,  the  Government  gave  industry 
reconversion  subsidies  and  sold  whole 
factories  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar 
value.  In  short,  industries’  so-called 
wartime  surplus  capacity  was  practically 
a  cost-free  net  gain  on  many  fronts  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  taxpayers. 

All  together,  aside  from  hidden  dollars 
not  accounted  for,  the  Government  gave 


outright  to  industry  for  its  reconversion 
between  40  and  50  billion  dollars,  but  not 
so  with  the  farmers. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers,  who  had 
expanded  their  output  to  meet  wartime 
requirements,  had  been  induced  solely 
by  appeals  to  their  patriotism  and  the 
possibilities  of  improved  income.  No 
financing  and  subsidies  were  offered  to 
farmers.  Agriculture  output  rose  32  per¬ 
cent  per  man  over  1935-39  levels.  Farm¬ 
ers  of  our  Nation  produced  more  food 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

The  only  thing  the  farmer  received  was 
a  promise  to  provide  90  percent  price 
supports  to  aid  him  in  adjusting  back  to 
normal  times. 

As  to  a  great  many  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  Government  made  money.  On 
cotton,  for  instance,  the  Government,  up 
to  the  first  of  this  year,  made  a  net 
profit  of  $258  million. 

But  we  have  never  really  returned  to 
normal  times,  and  will  not  for  years  to 
come.  Now,  the  President  has  broken  his 
word — that  is  a  nice  way  of  saying  it — 
his  promise,  and  his  faith  with  the  farm¬ 
ers.  He  has  forgotten  people  and  princi¬ 
ples.  He  is  totally  infected  with  the 
disease  of  the  Republican  Party  that  has 
plagued  the  little  people  of  this  country 
since  the  first  Republican  drew  breath. 

Another  thing  is  the  ridiculous  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  President  to  get  Congress 
to  pass  a  soil-bank  program  by  itself 
with  no  high  supports  to  protect  the 
farmers’  income  while  they  are  retiring 
some  of  their  soil  into  the  soil-bank  or 
conservation  program. 

Take  cotton,  for  instance.  The  na¬ 
tional  average  acre  of  cotton  brings  the 
farmer  around  $110  under  the  90  percent 
of  parity  bill  we  passed  in  Congress. 

Under  the  program  by  the  President, 
this  same  acre  of  cotton  with  82 y2  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  will  bring  the  farmer  only 
$101.75.  The  President,  under  his  plan, 
wants  the  farmers  to  place  some  of  their 
cotton  acreage  under  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram.  For  this.  President  Eisenhower 
will  pay  him  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
existing  parity  value  of  the  cotton.  Esti¬ 
mates  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  indicate  that  Mr.  Benson  will  pay 
the  farmers  50  percent  of  the  parity 
value  of  each  acre  of  cotton  placed  into 
the  soil-bank  program.  This  would 
mean  a  farmer  would  be  entitled  to  get 
about  $50.87  per  acre  of  cotton,  placed 
into  the  soil  bank. 

But,  as  the  President  announced,  he 
will  only  give  the  farmer  one-half  of  this 
amount  in  1956  and  the  other  half  in 
1957.  This  means  that  for  each  acre  of 
cotton  put  out  of  commission  into  the 
soil  bank  that  President  Eisenhower  will 
give  the  participating  farmer  about 
$25.44. 

In  effect,  what  the  President  is  saying 
is  this:  Ninety  percent  of  parity  which 
would  bring  the  farmers  $110  per  acre  of 
cotton  in  1956  is  bad  for  the  farmers  and 
their  sagging  ecoonmy.  Let  me  help  you 
out.  You  put  that  $110  crop  into  my 
bank  and  I  will  give  you  $25.44  and  you 
will  not  have  to  even  work  for  it. 

There  are  many  small  farmers  in  my 
State  who  plant  less  than  4  acres  of 
cotton. 

I  have  just  ascertained  by  telephone 
that  there  are  in  South  Carolina  approx¬ 
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imately  18,630  farmers  who  have  under 
4  acres  of  cotton  planted. 

What  President  Eisenhower  is  asking 
them  to  do  is  to  exchange  a  4-acre  cot¬ 
ton  crop — under  90  percent  of  parity 
worth  $440 — for  4  acres  of  nothing  worth 
$91.76.  This  sounds  like  some  kind  of 
Russian  agricultural  roulette  game  which 
v/ill  result  in  sure-fire  suicide  for  our 
small  farmers.  To  me  or  to  anyone  else 
who  understands  the  farmers  and  their 
needs,  it  certainly  does  not  sound  like  a 
bank,  free  enterprise,  good  government, 
or  good  business. 

The  farmers’  income  a  few  years  ago 
was  $17,200,000,000.  Now  it  is  less  than 
$10  billion  this  means  he  has  lost  over 
$7  billion  in  income. 

Every  year  income  has  been  reduced 
approximately  38  percent.  During  the 
same  time,  I  find  that  the  things  which 
the  farmer  has  had  to  buy  have  sky¬ 
rocketed  in  price;  they  have  gone  up  ap¬ 
proximately  60  percent. 

This  point  out  the  ridiculous  nature 
of  the  President’s  proposals  for  a  soil 
bank  without  90  percent  of  parity  to  back 
it  up.  In  effect,  he  is  saying  “I  know  you 
need  help,  so,  to  replace  your  lost  $7 
billion,  I  offer  you  a  $500  million  soil- 
bank  program.  But  before  you  can  get 
this,”  he  tells  the  farmer,  “you  must  cut 
your  income  further  by  reducing  the 
crops  you  grow.” 

No,  it  does  not  make  sense — at  least, 
to  me.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  “The  Farm¬ 
er’s  Dilemma,  and  printed  in  The  State, 
a  newspaper  published  in  Columbia,  S.  C., 
on  April  17,  1956.  The  editorial  points 
up  most  clearly  some  of  the  problems 
which  the  farmers  are  facing  at  this 
time.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  large  daily 
newspaper  take  the  fair  approach  to  the 
problem,  as  The  State  has  done.  I  take 
the  opportunity  to  commend  this  news¬ 
paper  for  its  factual  representation. 

I  may  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Columbia  State  was  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  was  very  fair  to  General 
Eisenhower  when  he  campaigned  in  1952. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Farmer’s  Du^mma 

The  businessman  cannot  see  why  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  subsidize  the  farmer  and 
leave  him  to  shift  for  himself.  The  farmer 
is  sometimes  pictured  as  living  in  the  lap 
of  luxury,  being  paid  with  public  funds  not 
to  produce  or  to  fill  in  his  losses. 

We  believe  we  have  mentioned  the  fact 
that  farmers  in  this  vicinity  now  say  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  away  a  milk 
cow,  the  prices  being  lower  than  they  were 
in  the  depths  of  the  depression.  We  also 
heard  one  ex-farmer  say  he  had  lost  $50,000 
feeding  hogs. 

Now  come  two  simultaneous  magazine 
articles  giving  the  farmer’s  point  of  view. 
Both  are  from  the  Middle  West. 

Gov.  Fred  Hall,  of  Kansas,  who  comes  in 
contact  with  many  farmers  in  his  travels 
over  the  State  and  in  his  office,  points  out 
in  the  American  magazine  that  farm  income 
in  the  United  States  has  dropped  9  percent 
in  the  last  3  years,  and  much  more  in  the 
Southwest,  due  to  droughts  and  falling  cat- 
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tie  prices,  with  the  consequence  that  many- 
small  livestock  farmers,  including  large  num¬ 
bers  in  southeastern  Kansas,  have  taken  out¬ 
side  jobs  to  feed  their  families  while  waiting 
for  a  break  to  better  times.  Some,  however, 
have  sold  their  farms. 

He  points  out,  as  was  done  in  our  columns 
some  time  ago,  the  large  original  investment 
necessary  to  set  up  farming.  He  cites  one 
farmer  in  eastern  Kansas  whose  160-acre 
farm  is  worth  $25,000  with  $15,000  tied  up 
in  machinery.  From  this  $40,000  investment 
and  a  48-hour  workweek  he  earned  a  net  of 
$4,500  in  1947,  his  best  year,  but  only  $2,500 
in  1955,  for  a  10-year  average  of  $3,000,  or 
about  $60  a  week.  His  housing  would  cost 
$1,000  a  year  in  town  and  he  saves  probably 
$500  in  food  bills  from  his  garden  and 
chickens.  But  they  do  not  come  up  to  the 
interest  he  loses  by  having  his  money  in¬ 
vested  in  a  farm.  At  4  percent  it  would  bring 
him  $1,600  a  year  without  work.  His  brother, 
with  no  investment  nor  business  ulcers, 
makes  more  than  $100  a  week  in  40  hours 
as  a  carpenter.  A  former  schoolmate  makes 
$80  a  week  driving  an  oil  truck. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  we  no  longer 
live  in  a  completely  free  economy.  Nearly 
every  segment  of  the  industrial  population 
benefits  directly  or  indirectly  from  heavy 
Government  spending  and  has  been  Since 
early  1940,  when  the  Nation  went  on  an  arti¬ 
ficial  wartime  economy  which  has  continued 


through  the  cold  war.  Uncle  Sam  is  pouring 
out  billions  to  industry  for  defense  purposes, 
only  a  small  trickle  of  which  sifts  down  to 
the  farmer.  Farmers,  he  says,  will  continue 
to  insist  on  direct  Federal  aid  so  long  as 
industry  is  subsidized.  He  quotes  a  State 
representative  who  operates  a  300-acre  farm 
as  saying  farmers  would  be  willing  to  go 
back  to  a  free  enterprise  if  the  rest  of  the 
country  would,  but  can’t  be  the  only  free 
enterprisers  in  a  controlled  economy. 

Many  Western  wheat  farmers,  he  says, 
would  like  to  have  a  two-price  system,  rais¬ 
ing  all  they  could  without  restrictions,  guar¬ 
anteed  a  good  price  for  the  portion  needed 
for  normal  American  consumption  and 
granted  the  right  to  store  the  surplus  on 
their  own  farms  as  a  hedge  against  future 
poor  crops  or  for  sale  at  whatever  prices 
they  could  get  on  foreign  or  domestic  mar¬ 
kets. 

Many  also  say  they  need  Federal  loans  to 
help  them  buy  more  land,  machinery,  and 
fertilizers  if  they  are  ever  to  get  out  of  their 
low  returns  to  decent  income  levels. 

An  even  more  discouraging  picture  is 
painted  by  a  farm  housewife  from  near  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  Winifred  Bryan  Horner,  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  April  14.  She  says 
that  while  farm  income  has  dropped  38  per¬ 
cent  since  1947,  nonfarm  income  has  gone  up 
68  percent. 

Her  husband,  an  agricultural  college  grad¬ 
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uate,  built  up  a  sizable  operation.  But  in 
1951  things  began  getting  tough  till  they 
were  trying  to  figure  out  a  budget  on  an 
income  of  minus  $2,000  a  year.  Her  hus¬ 
band  got  a  job  outside,  first  in  air  condition¬ 
ing,  "the  mechanical  approach"  to  the 
weather,  as  Mrs.  Horner  wittily  remarks,  and 
then  as  a  meteorologist,  "the  scientific  ap¬ 
proach,”  still  unable  to  escape  the  weather. 
He  works  40  hours  a  week  on  his  job  and 
40  on  the  farm.  This,  we  figure,  leaves 
88  hours  a  week,  or  12.5  hours  a  day  for 
sleep,  eating,  recreation  and  the  rest  of  it. 

With  expenses  increasing,  the  water  prob¬ 
lem  critical,  income  decreasing,  indebted¬ 
ness  mounting,  Mrs.  Horner  wonders,  as  her 
title  puts  it,  “How  Long  Can  We  Stay  on  the 
Farm?" 

Apparently,  the  same  general  situation 
prevails  throughout  the  land.  We  can’t  run 
all  farmers  out  of  business  and  still  eat  and 
wear  the  same  kinds  of  clothes.  The  farm 
problem  concerns  everyone. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  table  entitled  “Support  Prices  and 
Indicated  Value  of  Marketings  for  1956.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Support  prices  and  indicated  value  of  marketings  for  1956 
[Based  upon  average  yield  from  acreage  allotments  (cotton)  and  intentions  to  plant  (parity  as  of  Mar.  15,  1956)] 

[Millions  of  dollars] 
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PROTECTION  AND  CONSERVATION 
NATIONAL  SOIL,  WATER,  AND 
FORS^T  RESOURCES— THE  SOIL 
BANK  Pi 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mlv^resident,  on  behalf 
of  44  of  my  colleagu&sCand  myself,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bHi^m-oviding 
for  the  soil  bank  plan  which  wasl’fefQrred 
to  by  the  President  in  his  veto  mess? 
and  his  address  to  the  Nation  on  the 
16th  of  this  month.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  all  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  ascertain  whether  they  desired  to 
be  cosponsors  of  the  bill;  I  simply  spoke 
with  all  Senators  whom  I  had  time  to 
meet,  and  there  were  44  of  them. 

The  bill  is,  in  effect,  title  II  of  the  bill, 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President* 
gether  with  the  perfecting  amendments 
and  the  prepayment  projjsifjns  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Presic 

Congress  alre&d^is  deeply  aware  of 
the  signifiga»Ceof  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  tjae^urgency  of  its  enactment,  and 
reed  for  action  now,  with  the  least 


possible  legislative  maneuvering  and 
hearings. 

Inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  already 
had  months  of  intensive  congressional 
study  and  has  already  received  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  only  a  short  time  ago,  there 
can  now  be  no  valid  reason  for  delaying 
its  passage  any  longer. 

The  bill  could  have  been  enacted  at, 
*end  of  February  or  early  in  Mat 
so  tn&fc^jt  would  have  been  fu^y^effec- 
tive  in  implementing  farm^rffcome,  re¬ 
ducing  farm  stwphisgs^'fo  proper  size, 
and  bringing  farp^Pre^uction  into  line 
with  requirgpaems  this  yfeaaL  However, 
that  wfji'irot  done.  The  rnlh^as  de- 
la^&dfand  cannot  be  fully  effectw^pf 
Jourse,  in  this  crop  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  combining  of  the 
soil  bank  provisions  of  the  bill  with  the 
prepayment  feature,  which  has  now  been 
included  in  the  bill,  will  permit  prompt 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  farmers  this 
crop  year — the  year  1956  has  been  re¬ 
tained  in  the  bill— and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  bill  can  be  passed  promptly. 


substantial  assistance  will  accrue  to  the 
farmers  this  year. 

Therefore,  we  who  are  endor^mgthe 
measure  join  with  the  President  in  urg¬ 
ing  that  no  further  dgfsefoe  permitted. 

As  I  have  said^a^rfat  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  have^jdmed  in  introducing  the 
measure^-lt  is  evidence  of  our  earnest 
conyidtlon  that  swift  action  is  impera- 
re,  and  is  indicative  of  our  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  President 
in  producing  immediately  an  instrument 
which  will  attack  at  the  roots  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

I  believe  I  can  say  on  behalf  of  every 
Senator  who  has  joined  in  sponsoring 
the  bill  that  it  is  our  hope,  and  it  will  be 
our  combined  effort  to  make  certain,  that 
iction  will  be  taken  by  the  committee 
anCSby  Congress  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  bittv^as  already  been  thoroughly 
considered  atrdjhas  been  approved  by  a 
gre'at  majority  Members  of  Con¬ 

gress;  so  it  should  be^ptigsible,  without 
any  delay,  to  send  to  the^Rcgsident  a 
workable,  sound  soil-bank  anat&sgstry 
program. 
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likewise  my  hope  that,  since  the 
legislation  has  had  such 
thoroiteh  consideration  and  study,  there 
will  be  'no  substantial  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Senators  generally  to  amend  the 
bill.  SuclNefforts  could  result  in  addi¬ 
tional  unfortunate,  harmful  delays  to 
the  measuresXl  presume  that  such  ef¬ 
forts  would  be  'futile,  since  most  of  the 
amendments  which  might  be  proposed 
have  already  beerkconsidered  and  re¬ 
jected  either  by  Congress  or  by  the 
President  himself. 

I  remind  the  Senate  th^t  the  soil-bank 
provision  was  not  in  serious  controversy. 
We  can  have  the  bill  on  the  President’s 
desk  within  a  week  if  we  wi5£  to  do  so. 
If  we  want  to  delay  it,  I  suppose  there 
are  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  impede 
it  further.  But  the  bill  can  be  Nan  the 
President’s  desk  within  a  week  if  wKwish 
to  act  promptly.  If  we  do,  the  far 
of  the  Nation  will  receive  substantial 
benefits  from  it  this  year. 

The  farmers  need  help  now.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  has  already  signified  his  willing¬ 
ness  and  his  desire  to  approve  the  soil- 
bank  measure.  In  these  circumstances,  I 
find  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
withhold  immediate  favorable  action; 
and  such  action,  I  think,  and  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  agree 
with  me,  must  be  forthcoming. 

Mi*.  President,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
place  promptly  on  the  President’s  desk 
a  sound,  workable  soil-bank  program. 

If  there  is  delay  in  action  on  the  bill, 
I  hope  those  responsible  for  the  delay 
will  be  willing  to  accept  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  holding  down  the  income  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country  this  year. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  cosponser  the  bill 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mi*.  Aiken],  and  also  a  bill  introduced 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  which  are  designed  to  create 
a  soil  bank  for  the  farmers  of  America. 
I  have  a  particular  interest  in  these  pro¬ 
posals.  It  was  almost  exactly  2  years 
ago  that  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  calling  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  soil  fertility  bank.  My  bill, 
was  introduced  on  April  15,  1954.  A  fe> 
days  later,  on  the  7th  of  May,  I  appealed 
as  a  witness  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  During  those  hearings 
I  characterized  the  soil  bank  ijf  these 
words : 

I  believe  this  approach  to  t]/e  problems 
of  adjusting  farm  production  tcf  effective  de¬ 
mand  holds  much  promise.  /Certainly  it  is 
far  better  to  store  fertility  An  the  soil  than 
to  produce  crops  beyond  market  need. 

I  believed  in  the  principles  of  the  soil 
bank  in  1954.  Todays  2  years  later,  I  still 
believe  in  these  principles.  The  soil  bank 
plan  that  would/be  created  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bills  I  have  cosponsored 
today  holds  much  promise  for  the  future 
welfare  andr  benefit  of  the  American 
farmer.  But  we  cannot  wish  the  soil 
bank  intc/existence.  We  must  take  legis¬ 
lative  action. 

I  ajn  certain  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  my  colleagues  realize  the  prob- 
leprfs  that  face  agriculture  today.  We 
ive  heard  speech  after  speech,  outlining 
the  situation  and  defining  the  extent  of 


the  agricultural  problem.  Now  it  is  time 
for  us  to  act.  Now  it  is  time  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  helping  hand  for  the  worried 
tongue.  Now  it  is  time  to  demonstrate 
to  the  farmer  that  our  concern  for,  his 
welfare,  so  often  the  subject  of  our  Sen¬ 
ate  speeches,  is  also  the  object  of  our 
specific  legislative  action. 

I  sincerely  hope  these  bills  will  not 
become  mired  in  the  quicksand  of  parti¬ 
san  considerations.  Most  of  us  realize 
the  farmer  has  a  problem.  Most  of  us 
believe  the  soil  bank  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  that  problem.  Let  us 
now  put  those  two  considerations  to¬ 
gether  and  put  our  legislative  shoulders 
to  the  wheel.  The  farmers  deserve  this 
help. 

RECESS  TO  11  O’CLOCK  A.  M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  now  move  that  the 
mate  stand  in  recess  until  11  o’clock 
a. Sn.  tomorrow. 

Tide  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
o’clock  and  2  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday, \\pril  19,  1956,  at  lj/o’clock 
a.  m. 


NOMINATIOI 

Executive  nomiffationVreceived  by  the 
Senate  April  18  (legislative  day  of  April 
9),  1956. 

In  th/ASmt 
The  follow ing-nantfed  officer  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  604  of  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947  to  he  assigned  to\a  position  of 
importance  and'  responsibility  obsignated  by 
the  President/under  subsection  of  sec¬ 
tion  504,  in .rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen/ George  Henry  Decker,  '015950, 
Army  of /the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.  S.  Apmy) ,  in  the  rank  of  general. 

In  the  Army 

■rife  following-named  officers  for  pro'* 
motion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United ' 
fates,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  502 
/and  509  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947. 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  examina¬ 
tion  required  by  law. 

To  be  captains 
Abagis,  Kenneth  M.,  071433. 

Abele,  Louis  E.,  059231. 

Abt,  Frederick  T.,  070244.  ) 

Adams,  Charles  M.,  059126. 

Adams,  Earl  R.,  Jr.,  058288. 

Adams,  Pritchard  G„  Jr.,  060248. 

Adkins,  Virgil  S„  Jr.,  059987, 

Allen,  Boyde  W„  Jr.,  059203. 

Allen,  Robert  A.,  059986. 

Alloway,  Curtis  H.,  059772. 

Alter,  George  M.,  058290. 

Alvarez,  Theodore  P.,  060787. 

Anderegg,  Harold  R.,  059281. 

Anders,  Curtis  L.,  059302. 

Andreen,  Robert  B.,  059149. 

Ankley,  William  J„  065259. 

Appel,  Edward  J.,  060846. 

Armour,  Thomas  M.,  065281. 

Armstrong,  Andrew  J.,  061102. 

Armstrong,  Frank  H.,  060273. 

Arnette,  John  Q.,  059418. 

Bailey,  Horace  E.,  065230. 

Ballou,  DeForrest,  3d,  058299. 

Balmer,  Jesmond  D.,  Jr.,  059219. 

Bamford,  Thomas  F„  059166. 

Barclay,  Kenneth  K.,  065285. 

Barlow,  Raymon  C.,  Jr.,  059287. 


Barnes,  Metullus  A.,  Jr.,  058302. 
Barry,  Clarence  D.,  058303. 

Baskin,  Ronald  R.,  070264. 
Battreall,  Raymond  R.,  Jr.,  059108. 
Baumann,  Lewis  R.,  062808. 
Bayard,  Louis  P.,  059097. 

Becker,  Henry  C.,  Jr.,  063389. 

Bell,  Cleo  O.,  065190. 

Bell,  Clyde  B„  Jr.,  059227. 

Bender,  John  A.,  059317. 

Bercaw,  Woodson  W.,  Jr.,  Q^9077. 
Berens,  Robert  J.,  058306/ 

Bernard,  Carl  F.,  069589 
Bernhard,  Alexander  a.,  063419. 
Bertholf,  Cheney  L.,Jt.,  065202. 
Betts,  Earl  C.,  0593/00. 

Betts,  Edward  E.  JO65950. 

Birrell,  John  HyD59147. 

Bivens,  CourtlAnd  C„  Jr.,  065237. 
Black,  George  S.,  065953. 

Black,  Robert  W.,  059350. 

Black,  Wjffiam  L„  063412. 
Blackmm-e,  Robert  P.,  059473. 
Blaktnri'homas  B.,  058311. 
Blankenship,  Alan  W.,  060125. 
Bqjf&nd,  Herman  T.,  Jr.,  059092. 

5len,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  063417. 
iJolte,  David  E.,  059307. 
r  Bon  well,  Donald  R„  059297. 
Bounds,  Marcellus  W.,  059262. 
Boyes,  John  H.,  065269. 

Bracey,  Spencer  M.,  058317. 
Bradley,  Robert  L.,  059244. 
Braunstein,  Howard  H.,  065196. 
Breitenberg.  Eugene  H.,  062819. 
Brian,  Adrian  B.,  059332. 

Brister,  Alan  A.,  065742. 
Brockmyer,  James  J.,  063401. 
Brower,  Wesley  H.,  058320. 

Brown,  Latham  H.,  058321. 

Bruce,  Wesley  D.,  Jr.,  070289. 
Brunkhorst,  Harold  H.,  058324. 
Buchanan,  John  O.,  058846. 

Buck,  James  H.,  062845. 
Buckingham,  Clay  T.,  059247. 
Bull,  Kenneth  R.,  060895. 

Bunch,  James  E.,  058325. 

Bundy,  Richard  N.,  059169. 

Burns,  Robert  J.,  065258. 

Burt,  Thomas  H.,  059416. 

Bush,  Louis  S.,  059264. 

Butler,  Donald  A.,  059909. 

Butler,  James  F.,  065960. 

Byrd,  Roy  T.,  059415. 

Calhoun,  Leon  J.,  065613. 
Campbell,  James  G.,  Jr.,  058330. 
Campbell,  Robert  M.,  065736. 
Caraplis,  Louis  A.,  Jr.,  059980. 
Carlisle,  Wilford  B.,  065069. 

\Carr,  John  L.,  059206. 

arrigan,  Mark  C„  063414. 
Caswell,  Bruce  MacD.,  059132. 
Canser,  Robert  P.,  063396. 
Cart^Robert  T.,  065188. 
CasperSRichard  F.,  058331. 

Cave,  Edinund  H.,  059411. 

Cayce,  Bryce  T,,  065189. 

Cerny,  Edward  V.,  059845. 

Chabot,  Richkrd  C.,  069616. 
Chadbourne,  jkmes  F.,  Jr.,  065962 
Chamberlain,  Doijald  E.,  060823. 
Chandler,  David  J\059271. 
Chandler,  John  P.,  059095. 
Christensen,  Hal  S.,  063420. 
Christianson,  J.  Milton\065965. 
Church,  William  M.,  058536. 
Clark,  James  M.,  058338N 
Clark,  Warren  M.,  065294. 

Clarke,  Frank  P.,  059144. 

Clayton,  Charles  C.,  060852. 
Clinedinst,  Clinton  R.,  065225. 
Cloud,  James  C.,  065743. 

Coates,  Norman  W.,  069623. 
Coatney,  Loren  C.,  058340. 

Cobb,  Joseph  F.,  059990. 

Coghlan,  James  J.,  Jr.,  059342. 
Cohn,  Frank,  058341. 

Cohn,  Merrill  R„  058342. 

Cole,  Grady  A.,  058343. 

Collins,  John  J„  Jr.,  065243. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  16  (legislative  day,  March  13),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Holland  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  225.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

2  law,  beginning  with  the  1957  crops,  the  Secretary  shall 

3  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  an}^ 

4  agricultural  crop,  except  tung  nuts,  that  the  producer  agree, 

5  if  otherwise  eligible,  to  devote  an  acreage  of  cropland  (till- 

6  able  in  regular  rotation)  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 

7  gram  or  the  conservation  reserve  program,  or  both :  Pro- 

8  vided,  That  this  requirement  shall  not  be  applied  to  any 

9  crop  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  in  any 
10  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  on  such  crop 
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as  a  result  of  a  referendum  conducted  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  this  requirement  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  with  fifteen  acres  or  less 
devoted  to  price-supported  crops  during  any  one  marketing- 
year :  Provided  further,  That  the  amount  of  such  acreage 
of  cropland  shall  be  determined  by  applying  a  percentage 
factor  to  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  being  planted  to 
price-supported  crops  for  harvest  during  the  marketing  years 
for  which  eligibility  for  price  support  is  being  determined. 
The  percentage  factor  shall  be  that  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  in  no  event  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  of  cropland  being  devoted  to  price-supported  crops. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  payments  for  approved  conservation  practices  performed 
on  land  removed  from  production  for  market  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  regulation,  no  producers  shall  be  eligible  for  any  pay¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  if  the  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to 
price-supported  crops,  other  than  tung  nuts,  on  any  farm 
controlled  by  such  producer  is  increased  to  an  acreage  greater 
than  the  average  devoted  to  such  crops  in  the  immediately 
preceding  five  years  (considering  normal  rotation  practices) . 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2p  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 


S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  15  (legislative  day,  March  13*),  195(5 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Welker  to  the  bill  (8.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  30, 
after  line  17,  insert  : 

1  FEDERAL  IRRIGATION,  DRAINAGE,  AND  FLOOD-CONTROL 

2  PROJECTS 

3  Sec.  310.  (a)  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 

4  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  agricultural  commodity 

5  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance 

6  with  subsection  (o)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall  receive 

7  any  crop  loans  or  federal  farm  payments  or  benefits  on 

8  any  newly  irrigated  or  drained  lands  within  any  Federal 

9  irrigation  or  drainage  project  hereafter  authorized  unless 

10  such  lands  were  used  for  the  production  of  such  commodity 

11  prior  to  the  construction  of  such  project. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  cause  to  he  included,  in  all  irrigation,  drain¬ 
age,  or  flood-control  contracts  entered  into  with  respect  to 
Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  or  flood-control  projects  here¬ 
after  authorized,  such  provisions  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Surplus*  crops  grown  on  lands  reclaimed  by  flood- 
control  projects  shall  be  ineligible  for  any  benefits  under 
the  soil-bank  provisions  of  this  Act  and  under  price  support 
legislation. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  agricultural 
commodities  the  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  estimated 
requirements  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  plus  ade¬ 
quate  reserves  for  emergencies.  The  commodities  so  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  surplus  supply  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  during  the  succeeding  crop  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  “Federal 
irrigation  or  drainage  project”  means  any  irrigation  or  drain¬ 
age  project  subject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof 
or  supplementary  thereto)  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  and  any  irrigation  or  drainage  project 
subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  irrigation  and  drainage  ad- 
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1  ministered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secre- 

2  tary  of  Agriculture. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


March  15  (legislative  day,  March  13),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  bill  (S. 
3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  31,  beginning  at  line  11,  strike  out  that  line  and 

2  the  rest  of  the  page. 

3  Strike  out  all  of  pages  32  and  33. 

4  On  page  34,  strike  out  lines  1  through  18. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  13, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
3183),  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On 
page  4,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  following: 

1  MILK  AND  BRUCELLOSIS  PROGRAMS 

2  Sec.  106.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  (c) 

3  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 

4  to  read  as  follows:  “Eor  the  period  beginning  September 

5  1,  1954,  and  ending  June  30,  1955,  not  to  exceed  $50,- 

6  000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956, 

7  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 

8  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1956,  and  ending 

9  June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000,  of  the  funds 
10  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  in- 
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crease  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in  (1) 
nonprofit  schools  of  liigh-school  grade  and  imder;  and  (2) 
such  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions 
as  are  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  underprivileged 
children  on  a  public  welfare  or  charitable  basis.” 

(b)  Section  204  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “As  a  means  of  stabi¬ 
lizing  the  dairy  industry  and  further  suppressing  and  eradi¬ 
cating  brucellosis  in  cattle,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
transfer  not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1956,  and  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1957  and  1958,  from  funds  available  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  appropriation  item  “Plant 
and  Animal  Disease  and  Pest  Control”  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  to  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  head  of  cattle  the  amount  of  the  indemnities  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  cattle  destroyed  because  of 
brucellosis  in  connection  with  cooperative  control  and  eradi¬ 
cation  programs  for  such  disease  in  cattle  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  Authority  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1884,  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  such 
indemnities,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  additional 
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1  administrative  expenses  in  connection  therewith.  There 

2  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 

3  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

4  tion  for  expenditures  pursuant  to  this  section.” 

5  (c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  first 

6  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricul- 

7  tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are  amended  by  striking  out 

8  “1956”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1958”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2n  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  13, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  O’Mahoney  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
McClellan,  and  Mr.  Chavez)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  23,  before  the  period  in  line  22,  insert  a  colon 

2  and  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  the  Secretary  shall, 

3  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  prac- 

4  ticable,  submit  to  the  Congress  for  immediate  reference  to 

5  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 

6  of  Representatives  a  full  program  of  all  operations  imder  this 

7  Act  which  will  require  the  making  of  expenditures  prior  to 

8  July  1,  1957;  and,  after  July  1,  1956,  no  funds  of  the 

9  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  utilized  for  carrying 

19  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act”. 
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1  On  page  23,  line  23,  after  “necessary  to”  insert  the 

2  following:  “carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including 

3  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  13, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Clements  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr.  Lehman)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  30,  line 
18,  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  310.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

2  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence 

3  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “In  addition,  in  the  case 

4  of  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  this  section,  the  Com- 

5  modity  Credit  Corporation  may  pay  the  cost  of  processing 

6  such  commodities  into  a  form  suitable  for  home  or  institu- 

7  tional  use,  such  processing  to  be  accomplished  through  private 

8  trade  facilities  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

J  .  (  J) 

March  13, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Bender)  to 
the  bill  (S.  3183),  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
viz:  On  page  31,  strike  out  lines  1  through  10  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

1  Sec.  402.  That  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

2  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 

3  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  after  subsection  (e)  to  read 

4  as  follows: 

5  “(f)  The  Secretary,  upon  application  made  pursuant  to 

6  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  shall  exempt  producers  from 

7  any  obligation  under  this  Act  to  pay  the  penalty  on,  deliver 

8  to  the  Secretary,  or  store  the  farm  marketing  excess  with 
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1  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  crop  of  wheat  harvested  in  1956 

2  or  subsequent  years  on  the  following  conditions : 

3  “  ( 1 )  That  none  of  such  crop  of  wheat  is  removed  from 

4  such  farm; 

5  “  (2)  That  such  entire  crop  of  wheat  is  used  for  food  or 

6  seed  on  such  farm,  or  is  fed  on  such  farm  to  livestock,  includ- 

7  ing  poultry,  owned  by  any  such  producer,  or  a  subsequent 
3  owner,  or  operator  of  the  farm ; 

9  “(3)  That  such  producers  and  their  successors  comply 

10  with  all  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 

11  pose  of  determining  compliance  with  the  foregoing  conditions. 

12  “  (4)  That  such  producers  shall  agree  not  to  request 

13  price  support  on  any  feed  grain  produced  on  such  farms  in  a 

14  crop  year  for  which  an  exemption  from  wheat  quotas  is 

15  requested  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection. 

16  “Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions 

17  shall  cause  the  exemption  to  become  immediately  null  and 

18  void  unless  such  failure  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the 

19  control  of  such  producers  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

20  In  the  event  an  exemption  becomes  null  and  void,  the  pro- 

21  visions  of  this  Act  shall  become  applicable  to  the  same  extent 

22  as  if  such  exemption  had  not  been  granted.  No  acreage 

23  planted  to  wheat  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 

24  a  crop  covered  by  an  exemption  hereunder  shall  be  con- 
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1  sidered  in  determining  any  subsequent  wheat  acreage  allot- 

2  ment  or  marketing  quota  for  such  farm.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  13, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Schoeppel  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  4,  line  15,  beginning  with  the  word  “Section” 

2  strike  out  down  through  the  period  in  line  19,  and  insert 

3  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Section  301  (a)  (1)  (E) 

» 

4  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 

5  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 

6  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “except  that  with  re- 

7  spect  to  the  transitional  parity  price  for  wheat  as  of  any  date 

8  after  January  1,  1957,  shall  be — 

9  “  (iii)  its  parity  price  determined  in  the  manner 

10  used  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

11  of  1948,  less 
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“(iv)  2j  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  so  deter¬ 
mined  multiplied  by  the  number  of  full  calendar  years 
which,  as  such  date,  have  elapsed  after  January  1, 
1956.” 

On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  following: 
“Sec.  107.  Section  101  (d)  (6)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  ‘quotas’  the  following:  ‘and  for  the  1956  crop  of 
wheat’.” 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “Sec.  107.”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  108.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


I N  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  12  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Monroney  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerr)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program,  viz : 

1  On  page  12,  line  12,  before  the  period  insert:  “or  in  the 

2  grazing  of  livestock”. 

3  On  page  16,  line  24,  after  the  period,  insert  the  folio w- 

4  ing:  “The  portion  of  the  national  conservation  reserve  goal 

5  for  any  year  representing  acreage  regularly  used  in  the  graz- 

6  ing  of  livestock  shall  be  (1)  four  million  animal  units  less 

7  the  number  of  animal  units  then  in  the  conservation  reserve 

8  program,  or  (2)  the  number  of  animal  units  determined  by 

9  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  supplies  of 
10  livestock  and  livestock  products  into  line  with  the  demand 
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therefor,  whichever  is  lesser.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  an  animal  unit  shall  be  the  acreage  required  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  area  to  graze  one  cow  on  an  annual  basis  and  one  calf 
through  the  period  prior  to  weaning.” 

On  page  17,  at  the  end  of  line  13,  add  the  following: 
“The  portion  of  the  national  conservation  reserve  goal  repre¬ 
senting  acreage  regularly  used  in  the  grazing  of  livestock 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  various  States  as  nearly  as 
practicable  on  the  basis  of  the  average  number  of  animal 
units  grazed  in  each  such  State  during  the  ten  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  for  which  such  distribution  is  made.” 

On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  out  “$350,000,000”  and 
insert  “$425,000,000”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  9  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Fulbright  to  the  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Stennis  (for  himself  and 

others),  designated  3-7-56 - Q,  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 

provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  Line  1,  after  “cotton”  insert  “and  rice”. 

2  Line  2,  after  “Sec.  403.”  insert  “  (a)  ”. 

3  At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  following : 

4  “(b)  Section  352  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 

5  of  1938,  as  amended  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 

6  end  thereof  the  following: 

7  “  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  na- 

8  tional  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1957  and  1958  shall 

9  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956, 
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1  including  any  acreage  allotted  under  section  353  (c)  (5) 

2  of  this  Act,  and  such  1957  and  1958  national  allotments 

3  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  propor- 

4  tion  that  they  shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted  in  1956.’  ” 
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84th  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

M  arch  9  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Allott  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  out  “$350,000,000”  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  “$750,000,000”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

M  arch  9  (legislative  clay,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  36,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike  out  over 

2  through  line  5  on  page  46. 

3  On  page  46,  line  6,  strike  out  “VI”  and  insert  “V”. 

4  On  page  46,  line  9,  strike  out  “601”  and  insert  “501”. 

5  On  page  48,  line  4,  strike  out  “602”  and  insert  “502”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN'  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  9  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Welker  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  30, 
between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

1  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

2  Sec.  310.  (a)  No  agricultural  commodity  determined 

3  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  subsec- 

# 

4  tion  (c)  to  be  in  surplus  supply  shall  be  produced  on  any 

5  lands  within  any  Federal  irrigation  project  hereafter  author- 

6  ized  unless  such  lands  were  used  for  the  production  of  such 

7  commodity  prior  to  the  construction  of  such  project. 

8  (b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  in- 

9  chided,  in  all  reclamation  contracts  entered  into  with  respect 
10  to  Federal  reclamation  projects  hereafter  authorized,  such 
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provisions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  provide  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  agricultural 
commodities  the  supplies  of  which  are  in  excess  of  estimated 
requirements  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  plus 
adequate  reserves  for  emergencies.  The  commodities  so 
proclaimed  shall  he  considered  to  be  in  surplus  supply  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  during  the  succeeding  crop 
year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  “Federal 
irrigation  project”  means  any  irrigation  project  subject  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32 
Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto) . 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  9  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Thye  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  4,  delete 
lines  5  through  13,  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

2  PRICE  SUPPORTS— MANUFACTURING  MILK 

2  Sec.  105.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 

3  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 

4  to  read  as  follows:  “The  price  of  whole  milk,  butterfat, 

5  and  the  products  of  such  commodities,  respectively,  shall  be 

6  supported  at  a  level  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less 

7  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price:  Provided,  That 

8  the  Secretary  shall  establish  support  price  levels  in  relation 

9  to  parity  prices  for  such  milk  and  butterfat  which  will  tend 
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1  to  correct  any  current  disparities  between  the  price  of  milk 

2  entering  different  end  uses  and  which  will  tend  to  establish 

3  such  support  prices  at  a  ratio  to  parity  prices  for  such  milk 

4  and  butterfat  comparable  to  the  ratio  between  the  price 

5  for  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  and  the  parity  price  for 

6  such  fluid  milk:  Provided  further ,  That  during  the  market- 

7  ing  year  April  1,  1956,  to  March  31,  1957,  the  price  of 
g  milk  and  butterfat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products 
9  shall  be  supported  at  a  level  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of 

85  percent  of  parity.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  9  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  30, 
between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following: 

1  COMMISSION  TO  PREPARE  LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  FOR 

2  INCREASED  INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

3  PRODUCTS 

4  Sec.  310.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Com- 

5  mission  on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Products 

6  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “the  Commission”) .  The  Com- 

7  mission  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  to  be  appointed 

8  by  the  President.  In  making  such  appointments  the  Presi- 

9  dent  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  interests  of  various 
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segments  of  agriculture.  One  of  the  members  so  appointed 
shall  he  designated  as  Chairman  by  the  President. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  compen¬ 
sation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day  and  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  an 
executive  director  and  such  chemists,  engineers,  agriculturists, 
attorneys,  legislative  draftsmen,  and  other  assistants  as  it 
may  deem  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  provide  the  Commission  with  necessary  office 
space,  and  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  carrying  out  its  work. 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Government  having  information  or 
data  needed  by  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  section,  shall  make  such  information  or  data  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Commission  for  such  purposes.  The  Commission 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  he  necessary  to  protect  against 
unauthorized  disclosure  any  such  information  or  data  which 
may  he  classified  for  security  purposes. 
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(5)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  employment  of  an  individual  by  the  Commission 
in  a  technical  or  professional  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full¬ 
time  basis,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  281, 
283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99) . 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  April  15,  1957, 
the  necessary  draft,  or  drafts,  of  legislation  which  in  its 
opinion  will  bring  about  the  greatest  practical  use  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  of  agricultural  products  not  needed  for 
human  or  animal  consumption,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  industrial  alcohol,  motor 
fuels,  plastics,  and  other  products. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sum,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  draft  or  drafts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b) ,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(e)  (1)  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  embodying  a  draft 
or  drafts  of  proposed  legislation  presented  to  the  Congress 
imder  subsection  (b)  shall,  upon  introduction  in  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee 
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on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  he.  Such  committee  shall  proceed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  consider  such  hill  or  joint  resolution. 

(2)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  (A) 
as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and  as  such 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  and  (B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  procedure  in  such  House)  at  any 
time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  8  (legislative  clay,  March  G),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz:  On  page  49,  after  line  20,  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  title : 

1  TITLE  VII— FOOD  ALLOTMENT  PROGRAM 

2  General  Provisions  and  Authority 

3  purposes 

4  Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  inter- 

5  est  of  national  security  and  the  maintenance  of  the  health, 

6  efficiency,  and  morale  of  the  American  people  that  the  sup- 

7  plies  of  food  available  from  time  to  time  for  domestic  con- 

8  sumption  be  efficiently  distributed  among  the  various  sections 

9  of  the  Nation  and  among  persons  in  the  various  income 
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groups,  and  that  the  means  of  obtaining  sufficient  food  for  an 
adequate  diet  be  placed  so  far  as  possible  within  the  reach 
of  every  person  in  the  Nation.  It  is  further  declared  to  be 
essential  to  the  national  security  and  the  general  welfare  that 
production  and  consumption  of  agricultural  products  be 
maintained  at  a  high  level  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a 
healthy  population  and  a  strong,  productive  economy.  It  is 
further  declared  that  the  operation  of  the  national  food- 
allotment  plan,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  is  a  desirable  and 
effective  method  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  hereinabove 
set  forth. 

(h)  It  is  further  declared  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  intending  or  justifying  the  payment  of  inade¬ 
quate  wages  or  the  lowering  of  standards  of  public  assistance. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  “household”,  subject  to  such  further 
definition  as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  shall  mean  a  do¬ 
mestic  unit  consisting  of  one  or  more  persons  occupying 
a  common  home  or  noncommercial,  nonpenal  institution 
and  for  whom  food  is  customarily  purchased  in  common. 
Households  shall  be  classified  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
according  to  number  of  members  and  monthly  income. 
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(c)  The  term  “basic  food  allotment”  shall  mean  the 
following  amounts  of  food  per  person  per  week  or  the 
equivalent  thereof  in  nutritional  value  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary: 

Milk,  and  its  equivalent  in  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  or 
dry  milk,  five  and  one-quarter  quarts. 

Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes,  three  pounds,  seven  ounces. 

Pry  beans,  peas,  and  nuts,  eight  ounces. 

Tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  one  pound,  ten  ounces. 

Green  or  yellow  vegetables,  such  as  green  cabbage,  kale, 
snap  beans,  and  carrots,  one  pound,  nine  ounces. 

Other  vegetables  and  fruit,  two  pounds,  six  ounces. 

Eggs,  four. 

Meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  one  pound,  twelve  ounces. 

Flour  and  cereals,  four  pounds,  four  ounces  (enriched 
or  whole  grain) . 

Eats  and  oils,  fourteen  ounces. 

Sugars,  sirups,  and  preserves,  eleven  ounces. 

The  Secretary  may  add  to  or  delete  commodities  listed, 
or  may  change  quantities  in  the  several  categories  if  he 
deems  such  changes  necessary  or  appropriate  to  provide  an 
adequate  diet  in  view  of  new  research  in  nutrition,  and  may 
increase  the  basic  food  allotment  for  those  individuals  or 
groups  who  are  in  need  of  special  nutritional  supplements. 

(d)  The  term  “food-allotment  coupon”  shall  mean  a 
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coupon,  stamp,  token,  or  other  medium  of  exchange  issued 
to  an  eligible  recipient  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  “household  income”  shall  mean  the 
total  amount  of  money  received  by  all  persons  in  a  house¬ 
hold  and  available  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  house¬ 
hold  less — 

(1)  such  portions  of  the  amounts  received  by  such 
persons  from  any  public  agency  as  assistance  payments 
on  the  basis  of  individual  needs  as  the  Secretary  may, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
welfare  agency,  deem  it  advisable  to  exclude  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  maintenance  of  standards  of  public  assistance;  and 

(2)  such  portions  of  the  amounts  received  by  such 
persons,  other  than  the  head  of  the  household  or  his 
spouse,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  it  equitable  to  ex¬ 
clude  in  computing  the  income  of  such  household. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FOOD-ALLOTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  admin¬ 
ister  a  national  food-allotment  program  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  make  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  conduct  thereof.  Under  such  program  the 
Secretary  may  issue  to  households  applying  therefor  food- 
allotment  coupons,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  which  shall  be 
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transferable  by  the  recipient  thereof  to  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  registered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  exchange  for  food  at  the  prices  currently  prevailing  in 
the  establishment  of  the  transferee,  and  shall  be  redeemable 
at  face  value  upon  presentation  to  the  Treasury  by  any 
authorized  transferee  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  at  least  semiannually 
the  prevailing  retail  cost  of  the  basic  food  allotment  for 
households  within  each  size  classification,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  purchasing  practices  of  families  with  low 
income.  If  he  deems  it  necessary,  the  Secretary,  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  prevailing  cost  of  the  basic  food  allotments,  may 
provide  for  regional  differentials  and  differentials  by  size 
and  type  of  community. 

(c)  The  face  value  of  the  food-allotment  coupons  which 
may  be  sold  to  any  household  shall  be  not  greater  than  the 
prevailing  retail  cost  of  the  basic  food  allotment  of  such 
household  less  the  prevailing  retail  cost  of — 

( 1 )  the  food  produced  and  consumed  by  such 
household  or  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
should  be  produced  by  such  household  for  household 
consumption ;  and 

( 2 )  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
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such  deduction  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
program,  the  food  consumed  by  members  of  such  house¬ 
hold  in  meals  eaten  outside  of  such  household. 

PRICES  TO  BE  CHARGED  FOR  COUPONS 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  the  prices  to  be  charged  to  various  households  for 
food-allotment  coupons,  other  than  free  coupons  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  shall 
establish  such  prices  at  levels  that  will  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  Such  prices  shall  be  not  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupons  and  shall  he 
so  fixed  that  the  cost  of  the  coupons  required  to  purchase 
the  basic  food  allotment  for  a  household  shall  not  he  more 
than  40  per  centum  of  the  household  income  or  25  per 
centum  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupons,  whichever  may 
be  the  greater. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  finds  such  action  necessary  to 
assure  the  realization  of  the  purposes  of  the  program,  he 
may  require  any  unemployed  male  member  of  a  household 
applying  for  food-allotment  coupons,  who  is  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty-five  and  is  not  attending  school  or 
disabled,  to  submit  ( 1 )  a  certificate  from  a  public  employ¬ 
ment  office  that  he  is  registered  for  work,  and  (2)  an 
affirmation  that  he  has  not  within  the  past  six  weeks  refused 
suitable  work. 
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(c)  In  order  that  the  increased  food  consumption  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  administration  of  this  Act  may  he  concen¬ 
trated,  insofar  as  practicable,  upon  those  foods  which  are  in 
surplus,  or  upon  those  foods  which  are  most  needed  in  diets, 
the  Secretary  may  ( 1 )  require  that  each  household  to  whom 
food-allotment  coupons  are  issued  use  not  more  than  33^ 
per  centum  in  face  value  of  such  coupons  to  buy  specifically 
designated  foods,  or  to  buy  any  one  or  more  of  a  group  of 
foods,  or  (2)  include  with  food-allotment  coupons  sold  other 
such  coupons  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  used  in  ex¬ 
change  for  specifically  designated  foods.  The  aggregate 
value  of  free  coupons  issued  shall  be  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  value  of  coupons  sold  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  six-month  period  or  estimated  as  likely  to  he  sold  in  the 
current  six-month  period.  The  Secretary  may  vary  the  value 
of  the  free  coupons  issued  to  households  or  differing  income 
and  composition,  according  to  the  same  criteria  used  in  fixing 
the  purchase  price  of  coupons  sold. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  funds  available  for 
expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  providing  food-allotment 
coupons  representing  the  prevailing  retail  cost  of  the  basic 
food  allotment  for  all  households  expected  to  participate  in 
the  program,  he  may  make  such  adjustments  in  the  program 
as  he  finds  necessary  to  secure  maximum  participation  among 
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1  households  with  low  per  capita  income,  or  he  may  limit  the 

2  program  to  specific  areas. 

3  DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED 

4  Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any 

5  household  with  respect  to  eligibility^,  classification,  participa- 

6  tion,  or  issuance  or  utilization  of  food-allotment  coupons 

t 

7  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  reason  of  race,  religious 

8  creed,  national  origin,  citizenship,  political  affiliations  or 

9  beliefs,  occupation,  employment,  or  other  tests,  except  as 

10  provided  for  in  this  Act  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 

11  general  fairness  and  equity  in  the  application  of  this  Act. 

12  INFORMATION  TO  BE  FURNISHED  BY  APPLICANTS 

13  Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  applicant  for  food-allotment  coupons 

14  shall  furnish  such  information  with  respect  to  the  size  and 

15  income  of  the  household  of  which  he  is  a  member  as  may 

16  be  required  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  the  value  of  food- 

17  allotment  coupons  to  which  such  household  is  entitled  and 

18  the  price  to  be  paid  for  such  coupons. 

19  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  appropriate  proce- 

20  dures  for  appealing  from  the  determination  of  the  value  of 

21  coupons  issuable  to  a  household  and  the  prices  chargeable 

22  for  them. 

23  (c)  The  value  of  the  coupons  to  which  each  participat- 

24  ing  household  is  entitled  shall  be  redetermined  and  certified 
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at  least  twice  in  each  twelve-month  period  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

ISSUANCE  AND  LIMITATION  ON  USE 

Sec.  7.  Food-allotment  coupons  shall  be  issued  in  such 
denominations  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine.  The  Sec¬ 
retary,  or  his  designated  issuing  agents,  shall  issue  coupons 
in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times  and  places,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine,  taking  into  consideration  efficiency  of 
administration  and  the  convenience  of  those  entitled  to 
receive  such  coupons. 

REDEMPTION  OF  FOOD- ALLOTMENT  COUPONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  redemption, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  banking  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  of  food-allotment  coupons  exchanged  for 
food.  He  shall  designate  banking  institutions  to  accept  such 
coupons  from  sellers  of  food  at  retail  and  wholesale.  Insti¬ 
tutions  so  designated  shall  pay  at  time  of  presentation  in 
cash  or  by  credit  to  a  demand  deposit  the  full  value  of  all 
such  coupons  presented  to  them,  except  any  amount  which 
the  Secretary  in  any  particular  instance  directs  the  institution 
to  withhold. 

(b)  The  banking  institutions  accepting  food-allotment 
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coupons  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
present  to  the  Secretary,  or  such  other  agenc}^  including 
the  Treasury  Department,  as  the  Secretary  may  designate, 
evidence  of  the  deposit  with  them  of  coupons  from  persons 
authorized  to  redeem  such  coupons,  together  with  appro¬ 
priate  vouchers.  Such  evidence  of  deposit  and  vouchers 
shall  be  considered  complete  documentation  for  payment  and 
payments  may  be  made  thereon.  Food-allotment  coupons 
so  redeemed  may  be  reissued  or  delivered  for  reissuance  by 
the  banking  institutions  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  advance  moneys  to  banking 
institutions,  where  such  action  appears  necessary,  to  provide 
funds  for  the  redemption  of  food-allotment  coupons.  Such 
advances  shall  be  accounted  for  by  such  banking  institution 
or  institutions  not  less  often  than  once  monthly. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  contract  to  pay  banking  institu¬ 
tions  designated  to  receive  food-allotment  coupons  a  charge 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  reasonable  for  the  services 
rendered  in  acting  as  such  depositories. 

(e)  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  food-allotment 
coupons  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  may  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  any  appropriation  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  may  be  deposited 
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directly  with  banking  institutions  as  advanced  moneys  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

REGISTRATION  OF  FOOD  DEALERS 
Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation  a 
simple  method  for  the  registration  of  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  selling  food  at  wholesale  or  retail  which  desire  to  he 
authorized  to  receive  food-allotment  coupons  in  exchange 
for  food.  Such  registration  shall  constitute  a  privilege  to 
receive  food-allotment  coupons,  which  privilege  shall  be 
enjoyed  until  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 

COUNCIL  ON  NUTRITION 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Council  on  Nutrition  to  advise  on  nutritional 
aspects  of  the  food-allotment  program. 

TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  make  such 

expenditures,  not  exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  funds 

appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 

necessarv  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
«/ 
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Act,  including  personal  services  and  rents  at  the  seat  of 
government  or  elsewhere,  printing  and  binding,  lawbooks, 
books  of  reference,  directories,  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
and  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of 
motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized — 

(1)  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  and  personnel 
of  units  and  agencies  within  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  to  establish  regional  and  local  offices;  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  public  or  private  agencies  or  in¬ 
dividuals;  to  utilize  (pursuant  to  such  agreements)  the 
facilities  and  services  of  such  agencies  and  individuals 
and  to  delegate  to  them  functions  under  this  Act ;  and  to 
allocate  or  transfer  funds  to,  or  otherwise  to  pay  or  to  re¬ 
imburse,  such  units,  agencies,  and  individuals  for  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  therewith; 

(2)  to  accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and  uncompen¬ 
sated  services;  and 

( 3 )  to  employ  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else¬ 
where  such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  exercise  any  power,  duty,  or 
discretion  vested  in  him  under  this  Act,  through  such  person 
or  persons  as  he  may  designate. 
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(e)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  such  economic  studies 
as  lie  deems  necessary  to  the  efficient  and  equitable  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  Act. 

i 

(f)  The  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase  (for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act)  of  services  rendered  by  hanking  institutions  or 
by  agencies. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time,  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

INVESTIGATIONS,  RECORDS,  REPORTS 
Sec.  202.  (a)  In  the  enforcement  and  administration  of 
this  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto, 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  information  from, 
and  make  audits  or  inspections  of,  the  books,  records,  and 
other  writings,  premises,  or  property  of,  any  person  or 
mercantile  establishment  selling  food  at  wholesale  or  retail 
who  desires  to  be  or  is  authorized  to  receive  food-allotment 
coupons,  and  of  any  person  or  household  receiving  food- 
allotment  coupons.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  infor¬ 
mation,  verifying  any  report  required,  or  making  any  inves¬ 
tigation  authorized  by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
hold  hearings,  sign  and  issue  subpenas,  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  and  may  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
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any  books,  or  records,  or  any  other  documentary  or  physical 
evidence  which  may  be  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 

(b)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena,  the  Secretary 
may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda. 
Any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  any  proceeding  or  investigation  is  carried  on  may 
in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to 
any  person,  issue  an  order  requiring  the  person  to  appear 
before  the  Secretary  or  his  agent  or  to  produce  accounts, 
records,  and  memoranda  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  evidence 
touching  any  matter  relevant  thereto;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  shall  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage 
that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and  testifying 
or  from  producing  any  books,  records,  or  other  documentary 
evidence  or  certified  copies  thereof,  or  physical  evidence 
in  obedience  to  any  such  subpena,  in  any  investigation  or 
proceeding  herein,  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or 
evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture;  but  no  individual  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution 
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and  punishment  or  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  is  compelled  to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  except  that  any  such  individual  so  testifying 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment  for 
perjury  committed  in  so  testifying. 

educational  program 

Sec.  203.  As  a  part  of  the  food-allotment  plan,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  provide,  in  cooperation  with  existing  agencies 
of  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments,  or  private  per¬ 
sons  or  groups,  an  educational  program  for  improving  the 
buying  habits,  food-utilization  techniques,  and  food-preser¬ 
vation  methods  of  the  participants  in  the  food-allotment 
plan. 

SUSPENSION  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  suspend 
from  participation  in  the  food-allotment  plan  any  State  or 
area,  if  he  finds  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
that  any  agency  of  such  State  or  area  serving  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act  has  knowingly  or  willfully  violated 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  issued 
by  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  submitted  in¬ 
accurate  data  with  respect  to  size  or  income  of  households 
certified,  or  made  inaccurate  certification  of  value  of  coupons 
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to  be  issued,  or  issued  coupons,  or  any  instrument  redeem¬ 
able  therefor,  to  a  person  or  household  not  entitled  thereto, 
or  in  an  incorrect  amount. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide 
by  rules  and  regulations  for  the  suspension  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  food-allotment  plan  of  any  registered  food 
dealer,  participating  household,  or  banking  institution  found 
by  him,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to 
have  violated  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  rule  or  regulation 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  direct  the  suspension  of  or 
withholding  of  payment  of  any  claim  presented  to  him,  or 
to  any  banking  institution  or  Government  department  or 
office,  based  on  food-allotment  coupons,  and  may  deny  pay¬ 
ment  on  any  such  claim  or  any  part  of  such  claim  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  whenever  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  such  claim,  or  part  of  such  claim,  is  based 
on  food-allotments  coupons  obtained  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto. 
Any  determination  by  the  Secretary  or  the  person  or  em¬ 
ployee  designated  by  him  for  such  purpose  denying  payment 
on  such  claim  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  final,  except  that 
if  the  amount  denied  payment  exceeds  $50,  a  review  of  such 
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determination  may  be  had  by  a  trial  de  novo  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  by  order  in 
writing  to  compromise  any  claim  or  claims  based  on  food- 
allotment  coupons,  which  compromise  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  except  on  a  showing  of  fraud,  malfeasance,  or 
misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact. 

BEVTEW 

Sec.  205.  Any  State  or  area,  registered  food  dealer, 
participating  household,  or  banking  institution  suspended 
from  participation  in  the  food-allotment  plan  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder  may,  within  thirty 
days  after  receiving  notice  of  such  suspension,  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  review  thereof  by  filing  a  written  petition 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  peti¬ 
tioner  resides  or  in  which  is  situated  his  place  of  business 
affected  by  such  suspension;  but  the  commencement  of  such 
proceedings  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  such  suspension 
unless  it  is  specifically  so  ordered  by  the  court.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  be  served  upon  the  Secretary  or  such 
other  person  as  may  be  designated  by  him.  The  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm,  suspend,  modify,  or  set  aside 
any  such  determination  or  order,  or  enter  such  other  judg¬ 
ment  or  decree  as  may  be  just.  The  finding  of  the  Secretary 
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as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive.  The  court  may  order  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Secretary  or  bis  representative.  The  judg¬ 
ment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
as  provided  in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  sections  1254 
and  1291. 

CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Whoever  shall  falsely  make,  alter,  forge, 
or  counterfeit  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  altered, 
forged,  or  counterfeited  any  food-allotment  coupon  or 
coupon  similar  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or 
receiving,  or  of  enabling  any  other  person  to  obtain  or 
receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  officers  or  agents,  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value, 
and  whoever  shall  transfer  or  utter  as  true,  or  cause  to  be 
transferred  or  uttered  as  true,  any  such  false,  forged,  altered, 
or  counterfeited  food-allotment  coupon  or  coupon  similar 
thereto,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or  any 
mercantile  establishment,  banking  institution,  or  person,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  not  being  so  authorized  by  this  Act 

* 

or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto,  who  shall  have 
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food-allotment  coupons  in  his  possession  or  under  his  con¬ 
trol,  or  any  person  who  shall  use,  transfer,  or  acquire  food- 
allotment  coupons  in  any  manner  not  authorized  by  this  Act, 
or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  who  shall  buy, 
sell,  or  exchange  food-allotment  coupons  without  being  au¬ 
thorized  to  do  so  by  this  Act  or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  render  semiannual  re¬ 
ports  to  Congress  describing  the  operations  of  the  food- 
allotment  plan,  including  the  following:  Number  of  eligibles 
and  participants,  by  the  various  classes  of  households  estab 
fished;  the  reasons  for  nonparticipation  of  eligibles;  effect  of 
the  food-allotment  plan  on  the  expenditure  habits  of  partici¬ 
pants;  extent  to  which  the  plan  increases  purchases  of  foods 
of  various  types  and  other  kinds  of  goods  and  services,  for 
the  various  classes  of  households;  benefits  derived  from  the 
plan  for  the  different  types  and  groups  of  food  sellers,  whole¬ 
salers,  processors,  and  producers;  extent  of  improper  use  of 
food-allotment  coupons;  the  amount  and  type  of  adminis- 
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trative  expenditures  incurred;  and  the  effectiveness  of  alter¬ 
native  arrangents,  procedures,  and  methods  of  adminis¬ 
tration  used  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

TERRITORIAL  APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEPARABILITY  PROVISION 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  shall  he  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  he 
affected  thereby. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  304.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “National  Food 


Allotment  Act”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  8  (legislative  clay,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lehman)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz:  On  page  30,  between  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following : 

4  USE  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

2  Sec.  310.  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 

3  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 

4  follows : 

5  (a)  Section  201  is  amended  by  striking  out  “free  on 
0  board  vessels  in  United  States  ports,”. 

7  (b)  Section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 

8  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  Provided  further,  That 

9  such  transfer  may  include  delivery  free  on  board  vessels  in 
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United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  desig¬ 
nated  ports  of  entry  for  such  nations  or  populations.” 

(c)  Section  203  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$300,- 
00-0,000”  and  inserting  “$500,000,000”. 

(d)  Section  203  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
comma  following  the  words  “United  States  ports”,  and  in¬ 
serting  “and  ocean  freight  charges,”. 

(e)  Section  302  is  amended  by  amending  the  fourth  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  416,  as  amended,  by  adding  “processing” 
after  “reprocessing”,  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  and  by  adding:  “:  Provided,  however,  That 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that  it  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United 
States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  may  be  paid  from 
funds  available  from  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  8  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Daniel  (for  himself,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Kerr)  , 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  desig¬ 
nated  3-6-56 - Gr,  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 

proved  farm  program,  viz :  On  page  7,  after  line  5,  insert  the 
following : 

1  (d)  The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye, 

2  respectively,  shall  be  supported  through  loans,  purchases,  or 

3  other  operations  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 

4  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support  price  of  corn  as  the  feed 

5  value  equivalents  of  such  grains  bear  to  the  feed  value  of 

6  corn:  Provided ,  That  the  producers  of  such  commodities,  to 

7  be  eligible  for  such  price  supports,  shall  have  entered  into 

8  contracts  with  the  Secretary  to  place  into  the  acreage  reserve 
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1  or  the  conservation  reserve  a  portion  of  the  tillable  acres 

2  equivalent  to  15  per  centum  of  the  acres  devoted  to  produc- 

3  tion  of  such  commodities. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  8  (legislative  day,  March  6) ,  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Aiken  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr.  Williams)  to  the 
bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out  through 

2  line  14  on  page  3. 
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84th  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  8  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Barrett  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  add  a  new  title  as  follows : 

1  TITLE  VII— IMPOET  QUOTA  ON  WOOLEN 

2  FABRICS 

3  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

4  Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 

5  wool  and  woolen  fabrics  are  strategic  commodities,  that  it 

6  is  important  to  the  national  welfare  and  security  that  a  strong 

7  woolen  manufacturing  industry  be  maintained,  and  that  for 

8  these  reasons  it  is  essential  that  a  quota  on  imports  of  woolen 

9  fabrics  be  established  for  the  protection  of  such  industry. 
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1  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  QUOTA 

2  Sec.  702.  The  quantit}7  of  woven  fabrics,  wholly  or  in 

3  chief  value  of  wool,  provided  for  in  paragraphs  1108  and 

4  1109  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  which  may 

5  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 

6  tion  during  any  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  on  a  square- 

7  yard  basis  5  per  centum  of  the  production  of  similar  fabrics 

8  in  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 

9  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
•2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  8  (legislative  clay,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Byrd  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill,  insert  the  following : 

1  *  Section  359  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

2  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  amending  the  first  sen- 

3  tence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “The  marketing  of  any 

4  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on 

5  which  such  peanuts  are  produced,  or  the  marketing  of  peanuts 

6  from  any  farm  for  which  no  acreage  allotment  was  deter- 

7  mined,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75 

8  per  centum  of  the  support  price  for  peanuts  for  the  market- 

9  ing  year  (August  1-July  21)/’ 

10  Sec.  310.  Section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
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Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  three  new 
subsections  as  follows: 

“  (d)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the 
penalty  provided  by  this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  payment 
of  such  penalty. 

“(e)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  provided  by  this 
section  is  paid,  a  lien  on  the  crop  of  peanuts  with  respect 
to  which  such  penalty  is  incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent 
crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  marketing  quotas  in  which  the 
person  liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty  has  an  interest, 
shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  compromise  any 
claim  for  the  penalty  provided  by  this  section  at  any  time 
prior  to  referral  of  such  claim  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  prosecution.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
viz: 

1  On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out  over 

2  through  line  20  on  page  49. 
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84th  CONGKESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bbicker  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  7,  line  10,  delete  the  word  “and”. 

2  On  line  11,  after  the  number  “55”,  insert  “and  cigar 

3  filler  tobacco  types  42,  43,  and  44,”. 

4  On  page  8,  line  24,  delete  the  word  “and”. 

5  On  line  25,  after  the  number  “55”,  insert  “and  cigar 

6  filler  tobacco  types  42,  43,  and  44,”. 

7  On  page  11,  line  9,  delete  the  word  “and”. 

8  On  line  10,  after  the  number  “55”,  insert  “and  cigar 

9  filler  tobacco  types  42,  43,  and  44,”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  8,  line  11,  after  “hereof/’  insert:  “under  which 

2  the  tenants  or  sharecroppers  share  in  that  part  of  such  certifi- 

3  cate  which  represents  acreage  previously  used  or  cultivated 

4  by  the  tenant  or  sharecropper  shall  not  be  less  than  his 

5  share  of  the  crop  or  produce  under  his  agreement  with  the 

6  owner/’. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hayden  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  32,  before  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of 

2  line  8,  insert  the  following:  “Where  the  acreage  con- 

3  tributed  by  a  State  to  the  national  acreage  reserve  is  in 

4  excess  of  the  acreage  received  from  such  reserve,  an  acreage 

5  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  planted 

6  to  cotton  in  the  State  in  determining  future  State  acreage 

7  allotments;  and  where  the  acreage  received  by  a  State  from 

8  the  national  acreage  reserve  is  in  excess  of  the  acreage  con- 

9  tributed  to  such  reserve,  such  excess  shall  not  be  considered 

10  to  have  been  planted  to  cotton  in  the  State  in  determining 

11  future  State  acreage  allotments.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

M  arch  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  add  the  following: 

1  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

2  TITLE  VI  I— M ISCELLANEOUS 


3  SURVEY  OF  EX  1ST!  NO  SYSTEM  OF  ORA  DING  MEAT 

4  Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 

5  directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  existing 

6  system  of  grading  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton,  with  a  view 

7  to  determining  whether  such  system  serves  the  best  interests 

8  of  both  consumers  and  producers.  In  making  such  study, 

9  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  problems  of  con- 
10  sumers  and  producers  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country, 
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1  and  in  the  course  of  such  study  he  shall  use  the  services  and 

2  facilities  of  land  grant  colleges  wherever  practicable.  The 

3  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practi- 

4  cable  date  the  results  of  his  study  together  with  such  rec- 

5  ommendations  as  he  may  deem  desirable  for  improvement  in 

6  such  system. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  bill 
(S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On 
page  36,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  following: 

1  CORN  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

2  Sec.  406.  Section  329  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

3  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

4  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “In  determining  past 

5  production  of  corn  on  the  farm  for  such  purpose,  production 
q  on  acreage  planted  in  any  year  in  excess  of  the  acreage 

7  allotment  for  such  farm  for  such  year  shall  not  be  counted.” 
3-7-56 - L 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session- 


Calendar  No.  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  O’Mahoney  to  the  bill 
(S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  10,  line  21,  before  the  period  insert  a  colon 

2  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  no  rate  or  rates  so 

3  determined  by  the  Secretary  shall  become  effective  unless 

4  they  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 

5  culture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 

6  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  have 
I  been  approved  by  such  committees  within  thirty  days  after 

8  the  date  of  such  submission.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  O’Mahoney  to  the  bill  (S. 
3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  15,  line  2,  strike  out  “appropriate.”  and  all  of 

2  the  balance  of  lines  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  insert  the  following: 

3  “appropriate :  Provided,  That  no  rate  or  rates  so  determined 

4  by  the  Secretary  shall  become  effective  unless  they  shall 

5  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

6  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
I  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  have  been  approved 
3  by  such  committees  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such 

9  submission.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Stennis  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  32,  before  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of 

2  line  8,  insert  the  following:  “Where  the  acreage  contributed 

3  by  a  State  to  the  national  acreage  reserve  is  in  excess  of  the 

4  acreage  received  from  such  reserve  for  any  year,  an  acreage 

5  equal  to  the  product  of  such  excess  multiplied  by  the  per 

6  centum  which  the  cotton  acreage  history  otherwise  deter- 

7  mined  for  the  State  for  such  year  bears  to  the  State  acreage 

8  allotment  for  such  year  shall  be  added  to  the  cotton  acreage 

9  history  otherwise  determined  for  the  State  for  such  }mar  for 
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purposes  of  apportioning  the  national  acreage  allotment  to 
States  mider  this  subsection  for  any  subsequent  year;  and 
where  the  acreage  received  by  a  State  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve  is  in  excess  of  the  acreage  contributed  to 
such  reserve  for  any  }^ear,  an  acreage  equal  to  the  product 
of  such  excess  multiplied  by  the  per  centum  which  the  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  history  otherwise  determined  for  the  State  bears 
to  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
cotton  acreage  history  otherwise  determined  for  the  State  for 
such  year  for  purposes  of  apportioning  the  national  acreage 
allotment  to  States  under  this  subsection  for  any  subsequent 
year.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  to  the 
bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  words  “and  1957”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  day,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  I  he  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Stennis  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Eulbright,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Ervin) 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
viz:  On  page  31,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

1  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  COTTON  FOR  19  57  AND  1958 

2  Sec.  403.  Section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

3  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 

4  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  the  forego- 

5  ing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national  marketing  quota 

6  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be  not  less  than  the 

7  number  of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage 

8  allotment  for  1957  and  1958  equal  to  the  national  acreage 

9  allotment  for  1956.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  7  (legislative  clay,  March  6),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hayden  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  27, 
strike  out  lines  13  through  18,  inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

1  Sec.  304.  (a)  Hereafter  the  quota  for  cotton  having 

2  a  staple  length  of  one  and  one-eighth  inches  or  more,  estab- 

3  lished  September  20,  1939,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 

4  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  shall 

5  apply  to  the  same  grades  and  staple  lengths  included  in  the 

6  quota  when  such  quota  was  initially  established. 

7  (b)  Effective  not  later  than  August  1,  1956,  the  Sec- 

8  retary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
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tion  are  directed  to  use  their  existing  powers  and  authori¬ 
ties  to  encourage  the  sale  for  export  at  competitive  world 
prices  a  qantity  of  domestically  produced  extra  long  staple 
cotton  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  cotton  acquired  by  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  7, 
1939,  which  acquisition  was  not  limited  by  the  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  The  amount  offered  and  the  price 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  shall  be  such  as  to  dispose  of  such  quantity  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
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84th  CONGRESS 

'2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  36 
between  lines  14  and  15  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  406.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  301  (b)  of  the 

2  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 

3  amended  by  (1)  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as  sub- 

4  paragraph  (G)  ;  and  (2)  changing  subparagraph  (D)  to 

5  read  as  follows: 

6  “  (D)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  rice, 

7  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  for  the  county 

8  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 

9  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
10  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  yields. 
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If  for  any  such  year  data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no 
actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield  for  such  year,  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking 
into  consideration  the  yields  obtained  in  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties  during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  data 
are  available,  shall  he  used  as  the  actual  yield  for  such  year. 

“(E)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  farm,  in  the  case  of  rice, 
shall  he  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  for  the  farm 
during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  If 
for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available  or  there  is  no 
actual  vield,  then  the  normal  vield  for  the  farm  shall  be 
appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  trends  in  yields,  the  normal  yield  for  the  county, 
the  yields  obtained  on  adjacent  farms  during  such  year  and 
the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available. 

“(E)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),ifon 
account  of  drought,  flood,  insect  pests,  plant  disease,  or 
other  uncontrollable  natural  cause,  the  yield  for  any  year 
of  such  five-year  period  is  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
average,  75  per  centum  of  such  average  shall  be  substituted 
therefor  in  calculating  the  normal  }Tield  per  acre.  If,  on 
account  of  abnormallv  favorable  weather  conditions,  the 


3 


1  yield  for  any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  in  excess  of 

2  125  per  centum  of  the  average,  125  per  centum  of  such 

3  average  shall  he  substituted  therefor  in  calculating  the  normal 

4  yield  per  acre.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hickenloopee  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Jen- 
ner,  and  Mr.  Capehart)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide 
an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  7,  line  5,  immediately  following  “Sec.  203.” 

2  “Sec.  203.” 

3  insert  “  (a)  ”. 

4  Page  7,  line  15,  insert  before  the  period  the  language 

5  or  in  the  case  of  com,  below  their  farm  acreage  allot- 

6  ments  or  their  farm  base  acreages  established  as  provided 

7  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  203,  whichever  is  in 

8  effect”. 

9  Page  7,  line  16,  change  “(a)”  to  “(1)”. 
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Page  7,  line  17,  insert  after  the  words  “acreage  allot¬ 
ment,”  the  following:  “or,  in  the  case  of  com,  his  farm 
acreage  allotment  or  farm  base  acreage,  whichever  is  in 
effect”. 

Page  7,  line  18,  change  “(b)”  to  “  (2)  ”. 

Page  7,  line  21,  change  “(c)”  to  “(3)”. 

Page  8,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert  the  following: 

“(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  calendar 
year  in  which  an  acreage  reserve  program  will  be  in  effect 
for  corn,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (2) 
hereof,  ascertain  and  proclaim  (i)  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area  provided  for  in  section  301  (b)  (4)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1301  (b)  (4)  ),  and  (ii)  the  total  base  acreage 
of  corn  for  the  commercial  com-producing  area  for  such 
calendar  year.  For  1956  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  previously  proclaimed  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  the 
total  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  shall  be  proclaimed  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  Such  total  base  acreage  shall 
be  the  average  acreage  planted  to  com  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  during  the  three'  years  1953,  1954, 
and  1955.  The  total  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial 
com-producing  area  shall  he  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  counties  in  such  area  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
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of  corn  in  such  counties  during  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
apportionment  is  made  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage 
diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment,  conserva¬ 
tion  and  soil  bank  programs) ,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period 
and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  any  downward  adjustment  for  the  promotion 
of  soil-conservation  practices  shall  not  exceed  2  per  centum 
of  the  total  base  acreage  that  would  otherwise  be  apportioned 
to  such  county.  The  base  acreage  for  the  county  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees, 
among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  corn  (planted  and  diverted) ,  tillable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 

“(2)  This  subsection  (b)  shall  become  inoperative 
after  1956  if  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  406  hereof,  producers  do  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  such  section.” 

Page  9,  line  8,  insert  after  the  words  “as  amended” 
the  following:  “or,  in  the  case  of  corn,  their  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  or  farm  base  acreages,  whichever  is  in  effect”. 

Page  9,  line  13,  beginning  with  the  word  “Producers” 
strike  down  through  the  word  “upon”  in  line  14,  on  page 
10,  and  substitute  therefor  the  following:  “Producers  shall 
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be  compensated  for  participating  in  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary — (1)  in 
cash  upon  presentation  by  the  producer  or  by  any  holder 
in  due  course  or  (2)  at  the  option  of  the  producer  in  the 
case  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  grains  and  upon 
presentation  by  him,  in  grains  (such  grains  to  be  valued  by 
the  Secretary  at  such  levels  as  lie  determines  will  not  mate¬ 
rially  impair  the  market  price  for  such  grain  yet  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  encourage  acceptance  of  pay¬ 
ment  in  grains  in  lieu  of  cash)  :  Provided ,  That  disposition 
of  quantities  of  stocks  hereunder  in  any  one  year  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  such  quantities  of 
such  commodities  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  be  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  what  would  have  been  produced  for 
marketing  during  such  marketing  year  on  the  acreage  with¬ 
held  from  production  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  And 
provided  further,  That  such  stocks  shall  not  be  released  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  normal  harvesting  season  for  the  particular 
commodity  being  released”. 

Page  10,  line  21,  after  the  period  insert  the  following 

sentence:  “The  rates  of  payment  offered  under  this  section 

shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  producers  to  underplant  their 

allotments  more  than  one  vear.” 

%} 
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1  Page  21,  line  14,  revise  the  first  sentence  of  section 

2  215  to  read  as  follows:  “No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  pay- 

3  ments  of  compensation  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 

4  farm  for  any  year  in  which  the  acreage  of  any  basic  agri- 

5  cultural  commodity  other  than  wheat  or  com  on  the  farm 

6  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity  under 

7  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 

8  amended,  or  the  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 

9  larger  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  under  such  title 

10  or  fifteen  acres,  or  the  com  acreage  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 

11  farm  base  acreage  for  com.” 

12  Page  21,  line  23,  following  the  word  “allotment”,  insert 

13  the  following:  “or  farm  base  acreage  for  corn”. 

Page  36,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert: 

“Sec.  406.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

law,  and  in  lieu  of  corn  acreage  allotments  for  1956  (which 
H  shall  be  inoperative  for  1956) ,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
1®  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  corn,  that 
the  producer  agree  to  devote  an  acreage  of  cropland  (tilled 

20  in  normal  rotation) ,  at  the  option  of  the  producer,  to  either 
the  acreage  reserve  program  or  the  conservation  reserve 

22  program,  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  such  producer’s  farm 

23  base  acreage  for  corn.  The  producer  by  electing  to  partici- 

21  pate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  underplanting  his 
farm  base  acreage  for  corn,  and  otherwise  complying  with 
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the  provisions  of  section  203  hereof,  shall  earn  a  payment 
under  subtitle  A  of  this  title.  The  producer  by  electing  to 
participate  in  the  conservation  reserve  program  and  other¬ 
wise  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  207  hereof 
shall  earn  a  conservation  reserve  payment  under  subtitle 
B  of  this  title. 

“  (b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  of  com  in  1956  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price-support  program  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  the  1957  and  subsequent 
crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price 
support  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a  price- 
support  program  as  provided  in  this  subsection  (c),  no 
acreage  allotment  of  com  shall  be  established  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area,  for  any  county,  or  for  any  farm, 
with  respect  to  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops,  and  price 


7 


1  support  made  available  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit 

2  Corporation  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 

3  mines  will  assist  producers  in  marketing  corn  in  the  normal 

4  channels  of  trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic  produc- 

5  tion  of  com.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Barrett  (for  himself,  Mr. 
O’Mahoney,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dwor- 
shak,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Danger,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Welker)  to  the  bill 
(S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On 
page  8,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  insert  the  following: 

1  Before  any  producer  is  entitled  to  receive  any  com- 

2  pensation  for  participating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program, 

3  he  must  first  execute  in  legal  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 

4  Secretary  a  contract,  which  contract  shall,  in  addition  to 

5  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

6  tary,  contain  provisions  by  the  terms  of  which  such  producer 

7  shall  agree : 

8  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretaiy  determines  that 
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there  lias  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and  that  such 
violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments  or  grants 
under  the  contract,  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all  pay¬ 
ments  and  grants  theretofore  received  by  him  thereunder 
during  the  crop  year  in  which  the  violation  occurred,  to 
forfeit  all  price  support  benefits  he  may  otherwise  he  entitled 
to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
such  benefits  theretofore  received  by  him  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  said  Act  during  the  crop  year  in  which  such 
violations  occurred. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
for  any  year  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  hut 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  require  or 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  pay¬ 
ment  adjustments  and  forfeit  such  benefits  under  the  con¬ 
tract  and  under  the  price  support  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  make  such  refunds 
to  the  United  States  of  payments  and  benefits  already  re- 
ceived  by  him  during  such  year  under  the  contract  and 
under  said  Act,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2n  Session 


A 

Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Chavez  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerr)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program,  viz:  On  page  4,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

1  PRICE  SUPPORTS — FEED  GRAINS 

2  Sec.  106.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

3  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

4  section  as  follows: 

5  “Sec.  304.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 

6  this  title,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 

7  of  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums  at  a  price  determined 

8  by  the  Secretary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support  price 

9  of  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  as  the  feed- 

10  value  equivalents  of  such  grain  sorghums  bear  to  the  feed 

11  value  of  com.” 
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1  Renumber  sections  106  and  107  as  sections  107  and  108, 

2  respectively. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Young  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Curtis)  to 
the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
viz:  On  page  30,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the 
following : 


j  LIMITATION  ON  IMPORTS  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL 
p  COMMODITIES 

3  Sec.  310.  If  at  the  beginning  of  any  calendar  year  the 

4  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  there  is  a  surplus 

5  of  any  agriculture  commodity  in  the  United  States,  no  such 
0  commodity,  including  products  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
7  value  of  any  such  commodity,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  en- 
g  tered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during  any  such  calen- 
9  dar  year  which  would  cause  the  total  quantity  of  such 

10  commodity  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  during 
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1  any  such  calendar  year,  to  exceed  the  annual  average  for 

2  imports  of  such  commodity  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 

3  house,  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  such 

4  calendar  year. 
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84tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6,  1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Holland  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  225.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

2  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1957  crops,  the  Secretary  shall 

3  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  any 

4  agricultural  crop,  except  tung  nuts,  that  the  producer  agree 

5  to  devote  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  to  be  deter- 

6  mined  by  the  Secretary,  or  allow  to  remain  idle,  for  a  period 

7  of  not  less  than  one  full  production  year,  an  acreage  of  crop- 

8  land  out  of  that  which  such  producer  normally  devoted  to 

9  soil-depleting  crops,  without  additional  compensation  other 
10  than  payments  for  conservation  practices  under  the  Agri- 
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1  cultural  Conservation  Program  carried  out  pursuant  to  the 

2  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved 

3  February  29,  1936,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  this  re- 

4  quirement  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  crop  as  a  condition 

5  for  eligibility  for  price  support  in  any  year  in  which  market- 

6  ing  quotas  are  in  effect  on  such  crop  as  the  result  of  a 

7  referendum  conducted  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

8  Provided  further,  That  this  requirement  shall  not  be  appli- 

9  cable  to  any  farm  with  fifteen  acres  or  less  devoted  to  price- 

10  supported  crops  during  any  one  marketing  year:  Provided 

11  further,  That  if  otherwise  eligible  a  producer  may  receive 

12  conservation  reserve  payments  under  section  207  hereof 

13  on  any  acreage  that  he  agrees  under  this  section  to  devote 

14  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices,  or  allow  to  remain  idle, 

15  for  three  or  more  years.  The  amount  of  such  acreage  of 

16  cropland  to  be  devoted  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices 
11  under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by  applying  a  per- 
1®  centage  factor  to  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  being  planted 

19  to  price-supported  crops  for  harvest  during  the  marketing 

20  3^ears  for  which  eligibility  for  price  support  is  being  deter- 

21  mined.  The  percentage  factor  shall  be  that  determined  by 

22  the  Secretary,  and  in  no  event  in  excess  of  15  per  centum 
22  of  the  acreage  of  cropland  being  devoted  to  price-supported 
24  crops  (excluding  any  acreage  withdrawn  from  cultivation 
2°  for  the  purposes  of  the  acreage  reserve  program) .  The 
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Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  agricultural  conservation 
payments  for  approved  conservation  practices  performed 
on  land  removed  from  production  for  market  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  regulation,  no  producers  shall  be  eligible  for  any  payment 
under  this  Act  if  the  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to  price- 
supported  crops,  other  than  tung  nuts,  on  any  farm  con¬ 
trolled  by  such  producer  is  increased  to  an  acreage  greater 
than  the  average  devoted  to  such  crops  in  the  immediately 
preceding  five  years  (considering  normal  rotation  practices) . 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Chavez  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  36, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  following: 

1  VIRGINIA  AND  VALENCIA  TYPE  PEANUTS 

2  Sec.  406.  Section  358  (c)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural 

3  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  insert- 

4  ing  after  the  second  sentence  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 

5  follows:  “In  any  State  in  which  the  acreage  devoted  to  the 

6  production  of  Virginia  or  Valencia  type  peanuts  for  1956 

7  or  any  subsequent  year  is  less  than  ten  thousand  acres,  the 

8  Secretary  shall  increase  the  acreage  allotment  of  such  State 

9  for  such  year  by  50  per  centum,  if  there  is  filed  with  the 
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1  Secretary  by  processors  within  such  State  a  written  state- 

2  ment  of  their  intention  to  purchase  the  peanuts  produced  on 

3  such  additional  acreage  at  not  less  than  the  parity  price 

4  thereof,  such  statements  for  years  subsequent  to  1956  to  be 

5  filed  prior  to  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

6  national  marketing  quotas  for  such  years.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Barrett  (for  himself,  Mr. 
O’Mahoney,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dwor- 
shak,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Danger,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Mukray,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Welker)  to  the 
bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 
On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  10  to  19,  inclusive,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1  (6)  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 

2  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  dur- 

3  ing  the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and 

4  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termina- 

4 

5  tion  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments 
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or  grants  under  the  contract,  to  refund  to  the  United  States 
all  payments  and  grants  theretofore  received  by  him  there¬ 
under  during  the  crop  year  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
to  forfeit  all  price  support  benefits  be  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  for  such  year  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  all  such  benefits  theretofore  received  by  him 
under  the  provisions  of  said  Act  during  the  crop  year  in 
which  such  violation  occurred. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
for  any  year  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  but 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  require 
or  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  pay¬ 
ment  adjustments  and  forfeit  such  benefits  under  the  contract 
and  under  the  price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  make  such  refunds  to  the 
United  States  of  payments  and  benefits  already  received 
by  him  during  such  year  under  the  contract  and  under 
said  Act,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  5  (legislative  day,  March  2),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  Beginning  on 
page  5  of  the  bill  delete  all  of  title  II  and  insert  the 
following  new  title  II: 

1  TITLE  II— SURPLUS  REDUCTION  AND  SOIL 

2  BANK  ACT 

3  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

4  Sec.  201.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 

5  gress  to  encourage  the  orderly  liquidation  of  Government- 

6  owned  surplus  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities;  to  lessen 

7  the  depressing  effect  of  such  stocks  on  farm  prices  and  farm 

8  income;  to  encourage  the  elimination  of  wasteful  production 

9  of  agricultural  commodities;  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects 
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of  diverting  production  from  Government  price-supported 
crops  to  the  production  of  other  commodities ;  to  assist  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  export;  to  provide  for  a  privately  owned  “bank” 
of  fertile  cropland  devoted  to  soil-building  crops  and  re¬ 
forestations,  and  to  assist  producers  and  consumers  by  help¬ 
ing  to  provide  a  balanced  flow  of  commodities  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  producers  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  who  are  eligible  for  price  support,  whereby  such 
producers  will  agree,  prior  to  a  date  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary,  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  more  rapid  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  production  of  such  commodities  to  the  demand 
therefor,  by  underplanting  any  acreage  allotments  applicable 
to  such  commodities  for  one  or  more  years,  not  to  exceed 
five  crop  years,  and  by  withholding  such  underplanted  acre¬ 
age  of  cropland,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  from  production 
for  the  same  period  or  periods  of  time.  Such  underplanted 
acreage  shall  be  devoted  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  prac¬ 
tices  designated  by  the  Secretary  for  the  area  in  which  the 
land  is  situated.  Such  producers  shall  in  addition  to  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  section  also  be  eligible  for  payments  and 
grants  authorized  under  any  other  law  for  carrying  out 
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approved  soil  building  and  soil  and  water  conserving  prac¬ 
tices  on  such  underplanted  acres. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  the 
future  establishment  of  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  any  commodity  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  the  acreage  of  any  commodity  withheld 
from  production  for  the  period  of  years  covered  by  any 
agreement  by  any  producer  under  this  section  shall  be 
credited  to  the  State,  county,  and  farm  as  though  such  acre¬ 
age  had  actually  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
commodity. 

(c)  In  further  consideration  for  underplanting,  and  in 
order  to  bring  such  surplus  stocks  down  to  a  normal  carry¬ 
over  as  soon  as  practical  and  insofar  as  possible  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  provided 
for  in  such  agreements,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  “soil  bank”  payments  to  producers  based 
primarily  upon  the  productive  value  of  the  land.  Also,  the 
rate  or  rates  of  payment  shall  be  established  on  such  basis 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with  a 
fan*  and  reasonable  return  on  the  land  established  in  pro¬ 
tective  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  taking 
into  consideration  the  value  of  the  land  for  the  production 
of  commodities  customarily  grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in 
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the  county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash  rentals  for 
similar  land  in  the  county  or  area,  the  incentive  necessary 
to  obtain  contracts  covering  sufficient  acreage  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  program,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate :  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  the  Secretary 
shall  not  prescribe  rates  which  in  his  judgment  will  result 
in  payments  with  respect  to  any  crop  year  aggregating  an 
amount  in  excess  of  that  which  he  anticipates  can  be  obtained 
from  the  disposition  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
a  quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  equivalent  to  that 
quantity  of  such  commodities  which  the  Secretary  estimates 
would  have  been  produced  during  such  crop  year  on  the 
acreage  withheld  pursuant  to  this  section:  Provided,  That 
such  rate  or  rates  may  be  determined  on  an  individual  farm 
basis,  a  county  or  area  basis,  or  such  other  basis  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  will  facilitate  the  practical  administration 
of  the  program.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  through  the 
use  of  surplus  stocks  of  commodities  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Corporation”  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  205  hereof,  and  from  funds  as  provided  in  section 
208  hereof.  The  rates  of  payment  offered  under  this  section 
shall  be  graduated  to  encourage  producers  to  underplant  for 
more  than  one  year. 
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(cl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  that 
portion  of  any  acreage  allotment  underplanted  to  qualify  for 
a  payment  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  available  for  release 
and  reapportionment  to  any  other  producer. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  and 
directed  to  offer  to  producers  additional  opportunities  to  assist 
in  balancing  production  of  such  commodities  with  demand 
therefor  by  entering  into  agreements  to  withhold  an  acreage 
of  cropland  from  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  periods  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  years  in 
return  for  payments  based  primarily  on  the  productive  value 
of  such  cropland  (such  withheld  acreage  must  be  devoted  to 
such  soil  conserving  uses  as  are  designated  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  area  in  which  the  land  is  situated  or  allowed  to  remain 
idle)  :  Provided ,  however,  That  producers  shall  be  given  a 
choice  of  participating  in  any  alternative  proposals  for  their 
particular  area.  Such  alternative  proposals  adaptable  to 
specified  areas  shall  be  formulated  by  the  Secretary,  taking 
into  account  such  factors  as  (a)  quality  of  the  various  types 
of  land  in  the  area,  (b)  suitability  of  the  land  for  continuous 
cultivation,  (c)  suitability  of  the  land  for  reforestation,  (d) 
necessity  for  wind  or  water  erosion  control  in  the  area,  and 
(e)  the  period  of  years  for  which  it  is  practicable  to  continu¬ 
ously  devote  representative  land  in  such  area  to  a  particular 
use.  In  the  development  of  these  alternative  proposals  rates 
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of  payment  shall  be  varied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
adequate  participation  within  areas  for  the  representative 
types  of  practices  that  should  he  performed  in  such  areas. 
Payments  may  be  made  from  funds  as  provided  in  section  208 
hereof  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  first  utilize  reasonable  quantities  of  surplus  commodities 
from  the  Corporation’s  stocks  by  offering  such  stocks  to 
producers  on  terms  he  determines  will  encourage  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  such  payments  in  lieu  of  payments  from  appropriated 
funds.  Payments  for  conservation  practices  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Program  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  approved  February  29,  1936,  as  amended,  may  also  be 
made  for  the  first  year  in  which  such  approved  practices  are 
performed  on  such  acreage.  In  unusual  cases,  payments  may 
be  made  for  additional  years,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  dispose  of  any 
commodities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Corporation  to 
domestic  producers  of  agricultural  commodities  and  into  the 
domestic  market  at  such  prices  as  in  his  discretion  will  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  dispo¬ 
sition  of  quantities  of  stocks  hereunder  in  any  one  year  shall 
be  limited  to  three-fourths  of  such  quantities  of  such  com- 
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modities  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  a  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  would  have  been  produced  for  marketing 
during  such  marketing  year  on  the  acreage  withheld  from 
production  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  disposi¬ 
tions  shall  be  made  at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  such 
quantities  as  will  otherwise  minimize  any  adverse  effect  of 
such  dispositions  upon  market  prices. 

Sec.  205.  The  utilization  of  the  Corporation’s  stocks  of 
commodities  for  payments  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  be  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  means:  (a) 
negotiable  options  for  cooperating  producers  to  buy  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks  at  a  price  to  be  determined  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  (b)  negotiable  certificates  conferring  upon  a 
cooperating  producer  or  his  assignee  the  right  to  acquire  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  Corporation’s  stocks  within  a  defined 
area  within  a  certain  time,  (c)  negotiable  drafts  drawn  on 
the  Corporation  for  redemption  from  funds  to  be  obtained 
by  the  Corporation  through  the  sale  of  surplus  stocks  of  com¬ 
modities  released  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  or  (d) 
other  similar  procedures:  Provided,  That  cooperating  pro¬ 
ducers  shall  be  compensated  only  from  stocks  of  commodities, 
the  production  of  which  are  being  reduced  by  such  producer 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  that  feed  grains, 
including  wheat  for  feed,  shall  be  interchangeable:  Provided 
further,  That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  Secretary 
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from  fulfilling  any  obligation  of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
any  agreement  entered  into  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  Commodities  delivered  to  a 
producer  or  his  assignee  or  otherwise  released  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  commodity  loan  or  other 
price  support  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  206.  Any  payments  authorized  herein  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  determination  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  that  the  rights  of  tenants  have  been  equitably  pro¬ 
tected  and  that  a  reasonable  division  of  payments  has  been 
agreed  to  between  the  parties  in  interest. 

Sec.  207.  In  establishing  rates  of  payment  under  sec¬ 
tions  202  and  203,  the  Secretary  shall  make  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  the  withholding  of  acreage  from  production  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years  probably  will  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  bringing  supplies  into  line  with  demand  than 
will  a  withholding  for  a  fewer  number  of  years  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  a  single  year. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  payments  to  cooperating  producers  from  funds  which 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  provided  such  pro¬ 
ducers  are  within  any  acreage  allotment  issued  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended.  Further,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
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the  facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  discharging  his  functions  and  responsibilities  under 
this  title  including  the  payment  of  administrative  expenses. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  payments  to  the  Corporation 
for  administrative  expenditures  and  payments  to  producers 
incurred  in  excess  of  the  amounts  realized  from  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  commodities  pursuant  to  section  204  hereof.  The 
Secretary  shall  first  utilize  Corporation  surplus  stocks,  to  the 
maximum  extent  authorized  herein,  to  reimburse  producers 
for  the  underplanting  of  acreage  allotments  authorized  in 
section  202.  Upon  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  stocks  of  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  held  by  the 
Corporation  and  by  private  owners  will  within  a  reasonable 
time  be  reduced  to  a  normal  supply,  as  defined  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  or  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  he  shall  cease  entering  into  agreements  for  adjusting 
acreage  with  respect  to  such  commodity  under  this  title: 
Provided,  That  for  such  purpose  feed  grains,  including  wheat 
for  feed,  shall  he  treated  as  interchangeable. 

Sec.  209.  Established  rights  of  owners  or  operators  to 
control  entry  on  land  withheld  from  production  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  disturbed  except  that  the  Secretary  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent  at  reasonable  times  and  under  reason- 
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able  circumstances  shall  have  the  right  of  entry  to  check 
compliance  with  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  coni  acreage  allotments  shall  be  suspended  for  1956. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  producers  of 
com  in  the  commercial  com  area,  as  determined  for  the  1956 
crop  year,  shall  he  given  an  opportunity  through  a  referen¬ 
dum  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  by  a 
majority  vote  whether  acreage  allotments  and  price  supports 
as  presently  required  by  law  shall  be  reinstated  in  1957  and 
subsequent  years,  or  whether  acreage  allotments  shall  be 
terminated  and  provisions  made  for  establishing  price  support 
at  such  a  level  as  will  assist  farmers  in  marketing  com  in  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic 
production  of  com. 

Sec.  211.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  on  any  agricultural  commodity  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  agree  to  devote  to  soil  conserving  crops  or  practices  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  full  production  year,  an  acreage  of  cropland  out  of  that 
which  such  producer  normally  devoted  to  soil  depleting 
crops,  without  additional  compensation  other  than  payments 
for  conservation  practices  under  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
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tion  Program  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February  29,  1936, 
as  amended:  Provided,  That  this  requirement  shall  not  he 
applied  to  any  crop  as  a  condition  for  eligibility  for  price 
support  in  any  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
on  such  crop  as  the  result  of  a  referendum  conducted  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  a  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  eligible  for  “soil  hank”  payments  under  section 
203  hereof  on  any  acreage  that  he  agrees  to  devote  to  soil 
conserving  crops  or  practices,  or  allow  to  remain  idle,  for 
three  or  more  years.  The  amount  of  such  acreage  of  crop¬ 
land  to  be  devoted  to  soil  conserving  crops  or  practices  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  applying  a  percentage  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  being  planted  to  price 
supported  crops  for  harvest  during  the  marketing  years  of 
which  eligibility  for  price  support  is  being  determined.  In 
calculating  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  being  devoted  to 
price  supported  crops  in  1956,  there  shall  be  deducted  the 
acreage  planted  to  price  supported  crops  under  marketing 
quotas  and  other  acreage  devoted  to  price  supported  crops 
seeded  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  percentage 
factor  shall  be  that  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  in  no 
event  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  cropland 
being  devoted  to  price  supported  crops.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  agricultural  conservation  payments  for 
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approved  conservation  practices  performed  on  land  removed 
from  production  for  market  under  this  section. 

Except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide  by  regu¬ 
lation,  no  producers  shall  be  eligible  for  any  payment  under 
this  Act  if  the  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to  price  sup- 
ported  crops  on  any  farm  controlled  by  such  producer  is 
increased  to  an  acreage  greater  than  the  average  devoted 
to  such  crops  in  the  immediately  preceding  five  years  (con¬ 
sidering  normal  rotation  practices) . 

Sec.  212.  No  harvesting  or  grazing  shall  be  permitted 
on  acreage  withheld  from  production  under  section  202, 
203,  or  211  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regula¬ 
tions  providing  for  the  disposition  of  any  forage  standing 
on  such  land  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  it  is 
withheld  from  production. 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
issue  regulations  for  the  determination  of  the  productive 
value  of  land  giving  adequate  weight  to  (1)  actual  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  the  owner  or  operator  which  can  he  ob¬ 
jectively  substantiated,  and  (2)  such  other  standards  as 
may  he  reasonable  under  the  circumstances  in  fixing  rates 
of  payments. 

Sec.  214.  The  producer  shall  agree  to  forfeit  all  rights 
to  further  payments  under  agreements  entered  into  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  Act  and  to  refund  to  the  United  States 
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all  payments  received  thereunder  upon  his  willful  violation 
of  any  agreement  at  any  stage  during  the  time  he  has  control 
of  the  farm. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason  to 
believe  there  has  been  a  willful  violation  of  a  material  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  agreement,  he  shall  give  the  producer  notice 
thereof  and  within  thirty  days  from  such  notice  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why 
the  agreement  should  not  be  modified  or  terminated  and 
his  rights  to  further  payments  under  the  agreement  forfeited 
and  any  payments  made  thereunder  refunded  to  the  United 
States  and  a  final  determination  regarding  such  violation 
shall  be  made  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  That  whenever  the  producer  feels  aggrieved,  he 
may  within  ninety  days  after  the  mailing  or  serving  of 
notice  of  such  determination  appeal  such  determination  to 
the  United  States  district  court  for  a  determination  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  judicial  relief  with  respect  thereto. 

TERMINATION  AND  MODIFICATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termination 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such  modification  of 
agreements  previously  entered  into  as  he  may  determine  to 
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be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to 
facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  program. 

Sec.  216.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

( 1 )  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  any  farm 
enters  into  the  determination  of  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on  the 
farm  shall  not  be  decreased  during  the  period  of  any 
contract  entered  into  under  this  program  by  reason  of 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  vegetative  cover 
or  water  storage  facilities  under  such  agreement;  and 

(2)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  have  been  diverted 
from  the  production  of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage 
allotments  or  marketing  quotas  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
contract  entered  into  under  this  program  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  acreage  devoted  to  the  commodity  for  the  purposes 
of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  217.  (a)  This  title  shall  apply  to  the  continental 
United  States,  and,  if  the  Secretaty  determines  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  one  or  more  of  the  Territories  of  Alaska 


15 


1  and  Hawaii,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and,  as 

2  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “State”  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii, 

3  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  5  (legislative  day,  March  2),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kefauver)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz:  On  page  3,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following : 

1  GRADUATED  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

2  Sec.  103.  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

3  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

4  the  following : 

5  “(8)  The  support  price  available  to  any  producer  in 

6  any  calendar  year  for  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  other 

7  than  tobacco,  shall  be  adjusted  as  provided  in  the  following 

8  table  as  the  gross  income,  including  proceeds  of  price-support 

3-5-56 - D 
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1  loans,  of  such  farm  from  the  disposition  of  agricultural  com- 

2  modifies  produced  on  such  farm  increases : 

“If  tlie  loan  or  purchase  would  increase 
the  gross  income,  including  proceeds  of 

price  support  loans,  from  the  disposition  The  support  price 

during  the  calendar  year  of  agricultural  shall  be  the  fol- 

commodities  produced  on  the  farm  to  an  lowing  percent- 

amount — -  age  of  parity : 

Not  exceeding  $7,000 _  100 

Exceeding  $7,000  but  not  exceeding  $20,000 _  90 

Exceeding  $20,000  but  not  exceeding  $50,000 _  75” 
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84th  CONGRESS 

2d  Sessiox 


Calendar  No.  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  5  (legislative  day,  March  2),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capehart  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  following: 

1  LEASING  OF  LANDS  BY  ANY  DEPARTMENT,  AGENCY,  OR 

2  INSTRUMENTALITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

3  Sec.  225.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 

4  Congress  (A)  that  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

5  Act,  no  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  by  any  department, 

6  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government  for 

7  the  rental  or  leasing  of  any  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  to 

8  any  private  person,  association,  or  corporation,  if  such  lands 

9  are  to  be  used  by  such  person,  association,  or  corporation  for 
10  any  agricultural  purpose,  except  grazing,  and  (B)  that  when 


3-5-56 - C 


2 


1  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 

2  Government  has  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  which  are  in 

3  excess  to  its  needs  and  which  are  suitable  for  agricultural 

4  use,  such  lands  should  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 

5  the  existing  laws  providing  for  the  disposition  of  federally 

6  owned  real  property. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  5  (legislative  day,  March  2),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  25, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  following: 

1  PRODUCTION  ON  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  PROHIBITED 

2  Sec.  225.  No  lease  executed,  renewed,  or  permitted  to 

3  extend  beyond  its  earliest  termination  or  cancellation  date 

4  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  as  lessor  after  the  en- 

5  actment  of  this  Act  shall  permit  the  lessee  to  produce  on  any 

6  land  subject  to  such  lease  any  agricultural  commodity  (other 

7  than  livestock  or  livestock  products)  determined  by  the 

8  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus  supply. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  5  (legislative  day,  March  2),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  (for  Mr.  Kefauver) 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
viz:  On  page  4,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1  PRODUCTION  PAYMENTS — CATTLE  AND  HOGS 

2  Sec.  106.  Farm  income  from  hogs  and  cattle  shall  be 

3  supported  by  production  payments  equal  to  the  difference 

4  between  the  average  market  price  during  the  marketing  sea- 

5  son,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 

* 

6  support  level.  The  support  level  shall  be  adjusted  as  pro- 

I  vided  in  the  following  table  as  the  gross  income,  including 

8  proceeds  of  support  loans,  purchases  or  production  payments, 


3-5-56 - E 


2 


1  of  such  farm  from  the  disposition  of  all  agricultural  commodi- 

2  ties  produced  on  such  farm  increases : 

If  the  production  payment  would  increase 

the  gross  income,  including  proceeds  of  The  support  level 

such  payment,  from  the  disposition  of  shall  be  the  fol- 

agrieultural  commodities  produced  on  the  lowing  percent- 

farm  to  an  amount —  age  of  parity : 

Not  exceeding  $7,000 _  100 

Exceeding  $7,000  but  not  exceeding  $20,000 _  90 

Exceeding  $20,000  but  not  exceeding  $50,000 _  75 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  27,  line  15,  after  the  word  “cotton”  insert  the 

2  words  “produced  in  the  continental  United  States”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


March  2, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  Beginning  on  page  31,  with  line  11,  strike  out  through 

2  line  18,  on  page  34. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Clements  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barkley,  and  Mr.  Core)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide 
an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  31,  line  9,  strike  out  “two  hundred  and  forty 

2  thousand”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “one  hundred  and  ninety 

3  thousand”. 
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84tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


March  2, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

« 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Welker  to  the  bill  (8.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  following: 

2 


PRICE  SUPPORTS — EDIBLE  DRIED  BEANS 


3  “Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

4  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

J  O 

5  section  as  follows: 


6  “  'Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 

7  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  available,  through 

8  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support  to  pro- 

9  ducers  of  edible  dried  beans  at  not  less  than  80  per  centum 

10  of  the  parity  price  thereof/  ” 

11  Renumber  sections  104  to  107  as  105  to  108, 

12  respectively. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  “not  less  than  80 

2  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum”  and  insert  in 

3  lieu  thereof  “not  less  than  90  per  centum”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Barrett  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O’Mahoney)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz:  On  page  8,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  insert 
the  following: 

1  Before  any  producer  is  entitled  to  receive  any  com- 

2  pensation  for  participating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program, 

3  he  must  first  execute  in  legal  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 

4  Secretary  a  contract,  which  contract  shall,  in  addition  to 

5  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

6  tary,  contain  provisions  by  the  terms  of  which  such  producer 

7  shall  agree : 

8  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 

9  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during 
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1  the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and  that  such 

2  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 

3  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments  or  grants 

4  under  the  contract,  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all  pay- 

5  ments  and  grants  theretofore  received  by  him  thereunder 

6  during  the  crop  year  in  which  the  violation  occurred,  to 

7  forfeit  all  price  support  benefits  he  may  otherwise  be  entitled 

8  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

9  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all 

10  such  benefits  theretofore  received  by  him  under  the  provi- 

11  sions  of  said  Act  during  the  crop  year  in  which  such  viola- 

12  tion  occurred. 

13  (b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
II  for  amr  year  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  but 
1°  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  require  or 
16  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  pay- 
II  ment  adjustments  and  forfeit  such  benefits  under  the  con- 

18  tract  and  under  the  price  support  provisions  of  the  Agri- 

19  cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  make  such  refunds 
29  to  the  United  States  of  payments  and  benefits  already  re- 
“1  ceived  by  him  during  such  year  under  the  contract  and 

22  under  said  Act,  as  the  Secretarv  mav  determine  to  be 

23  appropriate. 

(c)  That  any  person  may,  if  he  believes  that  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  has  occurred,  make  complaint  on  in- 


25 


3 


1  formation  and  belief  to  the  Secretary,  setting  out  the  nature 

2  of  the  alleged  violation  and  that  thereupon  the  Secretary 

3  shall  hear  such  complaint  after  giving  notice  for  ten  days 

4  to  the  producer  charged  in  said  complaint  to  have  violated 

5  such  contract,  and  after  such  hearing  shall  determine  whether 

6  or  not  such  violation  has  occurred  and  if  he  determines  that 

7  it  has  occurred,  then  he  shall  take  appropriate  action,  in 

8  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Barrett  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O’Mahoney)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz:  On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  10  to  19, 
inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

1  (6)  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines 

2  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage 

3  during  the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and 

4  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termina- 

5  tion  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments 

6  or  grants  under  the  contract,  to  refund  to  the  United  States 

7  all  payments  and  grants  theretofore  received  by  him  there- 

8  under  during  the  crop  year  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 

9  to  forfeit  all  price  support  benefits  he  may  otherwise  be 

10  entitled  to  receive  for  such  year  under  the  provisions  of  the 

11  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  refund  to  the 
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United  States  all  such  benefits  theretofore  received  by  him 
under  the  provisions  of  said  Act  during  the  crop  year  in 
which  such  violation  occurred. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
for  any  year  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  but 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  require 
or  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  pay¬ 
ment  adjustments  and  forfeit  such  benefits  under  the  contract 
and  under  the  price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  to  make  such  refunds  to  the 
United  States  of  payments  and  benefits  already  received 
by  him  during  such  year  under  the  contract  and  under 
said  Act,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  That  any  person  may,  if  he  believes  that  a  violation 
of  the  contract  has  occurred,  make  complaint  on  informa¬ 
tion  and  belief  to  the  Secretary,  setting  out  the  nature  of 
the  alleged  violation  and  that  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall 
hear  such  complaint  after  giving  notice  for  ten  days  to 
the  producer  charged  in  said  complaint  to  have  violated  such 
contract,  and  after  such  hearing  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  such  violation  has  occurred  and  if  he  determines  that 
it  has  occurred,  then  he  shall  take  appropriate  action,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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84th  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Clements  to  the  bill  (S. 
3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page 
25,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the  following: 

1  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  PERSONS  AGE  SIXTY-FIVE  OR  OVER 

% 

2  Sec.  224.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accord- 

3  ance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 

4  to  enter  into  contracts  with  persons  who  have' attained  age 

5  sixty-five  and  who  own  and  operate  farms,  under  which  such 

6  owner  and  operator  shall  agree — 

7  (1)  to  withdraw  from  production  of  crops  all  of 

8  the  land  on  such  farm  except  such  land  as  may  be 

9  necessary  to  produce  food  for  consumption  on  the  farm 

10  (including  land  necessary  for  grazing  or  producing  feed 
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for  livestock  kept  solely  for  production  of  meat  or  dairy 
products  for  consumption  on  the  farm)  ;  and 

(2)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from,  or  graze  the  land 
withdrawn  from  production,  except  to  the  extent  per¬ 
mitted  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  agree  to  compensate  owners 
for  withdrawal  of  land  from  production  of  crops  under  this 
section,  and  shall  establish  the  rates  of  such  compensation 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  net  income  from  the  farm  during 
the  preceding  five  years,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  may 
deem  relevant. 

(c)  Contracts  under  this  section  may  be  made  for  one 
or  more  of  the  years  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1959. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capeiiart  to  the  bill 
(S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as  follows: 

1  TITLE  VII— INTERNATIONAL  E00D  COMMUNITY 

2  BOARD 

3  SHORT  TITLE 

4  Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “International 

5  Eood  Community  Board  Act  of  1956”. 

6  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSES 

7  Sec.  702.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  distribute 

8  Government-owned  stocks  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 

9  ties  by  an  orderly  system  of  disposition  of  such  commodities 

10  through  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  to  needy 

11  peoples  at  home  and  in  free  foreign  nations,  and  thus  to 
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relieve  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  United  States  of 
the  harmful  effect  to  fair  market  prices  of  these  surpluses 
hanging  over  the  market  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
food  and  clothing  for  underprivileged  peoples  of  the  free 
world. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  COMMUNITY  BOARD 

Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  an  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  International  Food  Community  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “Board” ) .  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  executive 
branch  most  concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this  title.  One 
of  the  members  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as 

r 

Chairman  and  one  shall  he  designated  by  him  as  Vice 
Chairman.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  any  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  for  his  services  on  this  Board.  Members 
of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(b )  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  The  Board  may  delegate  any  of  its  fimctions 
to  such  of  its  officers  and  employees  as  it  may  designate. 

(c)  The  Board  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  concerned,  avail  itself  of  the  services  and  facil- 
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ities  of  existing  Government  agencies  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  title  and  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  any  Government 
agency. 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  such  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  as  it  deems  necessary  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  this  title.  Persons  so  appointed  may  be 
compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $50  per  diem  and  may 
he  reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  them  while  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  Board. 

STATE  LIAISON  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  704.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  for  any 
State  or  regional  area,  a  State  or  regional  liaison  committee 
composed  of  three  members.  The  Board  shall  perform  its 
functions  under  this  title  in  such  States  or  regions  with  the 
advice  and  on  the  recommendations  of  such  liaison  com¬ 
mittees.  Members  of  such  State  or  regional  liaison  com¬ 
mittees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  may  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  $50  per  diem, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses  incurred  by  them  while  engaged  in  carrying 
out  functions  under  this  title.  The  Board  shall  provide  each 
such  liaison  committee  with  such  stenographic  and  other 
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assistants  as  it  may  reasonably  require.  Such  liaison  com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting 
properly  qualified  applicants  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  this  program. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  705.  It,  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  formulate 
and  put  into  effect  programs  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  plans  for — 

( 1 )  the  distribution  over  a  period  of  approximately 
three  years  (or,  in  the  case  of  perishable  commodities, 
such  shorter  period  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
spoilage)  to  needy  peoples  in  the  United  States  and  in 
friendly  foreign  countries  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  obtain  such  commodities  or  products,  of  all 
stocks  of  Government-owned  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  or  products  processed  therefrom,  less — 

(i)  such  quantity  of  each  commodity  as  the 
President  may  estimate  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  national  reserve  of  such  commodity  for 
emergency  purposes ; 

(ii)  such  quantity  of  each  such  commodity  as 
the  President  may  estimate  can  he  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  from  the  stocks  of  Government-owned 
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agricultural  surpluses,  during  the  period  of  this- 
program,  through  previously  authorized  programs; 
and 

(iii)  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  estimates  and  thereupon  this  program 
shall  be  correspondingly  revised; 

(2)  carrying  out  such  distribution  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  materially  displace,  disrupt,  or  interrupt 
existing  commercial  markets; 

(3)  carrying  out  such  distribution,  to  the  maximum 

extent  feasible,  through  the  facilities  of  private  nonprofit 

* 

organizations  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and 
through  locally  sponsored  or  locally  administered  plans 
of  operation; 

(4)  storing  in  foreign  countries  of  commodities 
transported  for  ultimate  distribution  within,  or  in  the 
areas  of,  such  countries,  and  for  the  transportation 
abroad  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  commodities  proposed 
ultimately  to  be  distributed  abroad; 

(5)  transportation  of  commodities  and  products  to 
be  distributed  to  storage  facilities  in  areas  of  distribution 
and  the  leasing,  or  where  necessary  the  construction, 
of  necessary  storage  space  in  such  countries; 
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(6)  processing  of  commodities  into  consumable 
goods  wherever  possible  without  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  and 

(7)  reimbursement  of  costs  incurred  by  the  Board 
in  processing  commodities  into  consumable  goods  and 
in  providing  transportation  from  storage  facilities  to 
points  of  consumption. 

POWERS  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  706.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  title, 
the  Board  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  obtain  Government-owned  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
without  reimbursement  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  such  commodities,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  directed  to  deliver  to  the  Board  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  such  commodities  as  the  Board 
may  request  and  which  are  to  be  disposed  of  under 
section  705  (1)  of  this  title; 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  for  the  processing  into 
consumable  goods  and  bulk  packaging  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  for  their  transportation  to  storage  facilities  in 
areas  of  distribution  (or,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  points 
of  consumption)  ; 

(3)  enter  into  agreements,  as  provided  in  section 
707  of  this  title,  with  private  nonprofit  organizations 
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in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
distribution  of  commodities  and  products  processed 
therefrom  to  the  ultimate  consumers  thereof; 

(4)  accept  donations  of  transportation,  processing, 
and  other  services. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  DISTRIBUTING  ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec.  707.  Agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
706  (3)  — 

(1)  shall  provide,  except  as  provided  in  section 
708,  for  payment  to  the  Board  for  commodities  or  prod¬ 
ucts  furnished  to  the  distributing  organization,  and  re¬ 
imbursement  of  the  Board  for  costs  incurred  by  it  in  the 
processing  or  transportation  of  such  commodities  or 
products,  but  such  payment  need  bear  no  relation  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  commodity  or  product,  the 
purpose  of  this  title  being  to  distribute  surplus  goods  to 
needy  peoples; 

(2)  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Board  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  the  com¬ 
modities  and  products  to  be  distributed  under  such 
agreement  will  be  delivered  only  to  needy  peoples  not 
otherwise  able  to  obtain  such  commodities,  or  to  schools, 
hospitals,  or  other  institutions  for  consumption  or  use 
by  such  peoples,  all  pursuant  to  the  purposes  stated  in 
section  705,  paragraphs  1  and  2,  of  this  title; 
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1  (3)  shall  limit  the  charge  made  to  recipients  of 

2  such  commodities  or  products  to  not  more  than  actual 

3  cost  to  the  nonprofit  organization  including  processing 

4  and  transportation  (excluding  local  transportation  in  the 

5  country  or  area  of  distribution)  ; 

3  (4)  may  permit  such  nonprofit  organization  to 

7  contract  with  a  processor  to  process  any  such  com- 

8  modifies  in  exchange  for  byproducts  thereof  (provided 

y  that  the  fair  value  of  the  byproducts  does  not  exceed 

10  the  reasonable  charge  for  such  processing) . 

11  PAYMENT  EOE  COMMODITIES 

12  Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  distribute  com- 

13  modifies  and  products  under  this  title  at  such  prices,  not  in 

14  excess  of  the  fair  value  thereof,  as  recipients  are  able  to 

15  pay,  and  as  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

16  Payment  for  such  commodities  and  products  may  be  in 

17  the  form  of — 

18  (i)  raw  materials  needed  for  stockpiling  for  na- 

19  tional  defense  purposes; 

20  (2)  good  and  services  needed  by  Armed  Forces 

21  personnel ;  or 

22  (3)  United  States  or  foreign  currencies. 

23  Any  foreign  currencies  acquired  imder  the  provisions  of 

24  this  subsection  shall  be  purchased  from  the  Board  by  the 
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4  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  at  current  rates  of 

2  exchange. 

3  (b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title, 

4  the  Board  may  make  commodities  or  products  available  for 

5  distribution  under  this  title  without  any  cost  whatever  to 
g  the  distributing  agency  when  the  persons  to  whom  ultimate 
rj  distribution  will  be  made  are  unable  to  make  any  payment 
g  therefor  (or  any  payment  in  excess  of  transportation  and 
9  processing  costs) . 

40  (c)  Amounts  received  by  the  Board  under  this  section 

44  may  be  used  to  defray  any  proper  costs  of  this  program 

42  and  any  remaining  funds  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 

43  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

44  APPROPRIATION  S 

45  Sec.  709.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

46  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out 

17  its  functions  under  this  title. 

18  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

19  Sec.  710.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “Govem- 

20  ment-owned  surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  agricul- 

21  tural  commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 

22  Corporation  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  through 

23  price-support  operations  or  pledged  to  the  Commodity  Credit 

24  Corporation  under  agreements  entered  into  prior  to  such 
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date,  and  agricultural  commodities  acquired  prior  to  such 
date  through  the  use  of  funds  made  available  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (Public  Law  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress) . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  take  such  action  as  may  he  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  make  known  to  prospective  applicants  the 
availability  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  for  dis¬ 
tribution  under  this  title. 

(c)  Agricultural  commodities  and  products  stored  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  705  (4),  shall  remain  the  sole  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  its  exclusive  control 
until  distributed  by  the  Board  in  accordance  with  a  program . 
promulgated  under  this  title.  No  commodities  or  products 
so  stored  shall  be  returned  to  the  United  States  except  in 
case  of  national  emergency. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Board 
any  functions  or  duties  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  disposition  of  surplus  Government-owned 
agricultural  commodities. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually 
a  report  of  its  activities  under  this  title. 

Sec.  711.  This  title  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1960. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  35,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the 

2  following : 

3  “MINIMUM  NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  195  6 

4  AND  195  7  CORN  CROPS 

5  “Sec.  405.  Section  328  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

6  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 

7  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  ‘The  acreage 

8  allotment  of  corn  for  the  1956  and  1957  crops  shall  not 

9  be  less  than  forty-nine  million  acres  in  the  commercial  corn- 

10  producing  area.’  ” 

11  On  page  35,  line  16,  strike  out  “405”  and  insert  “406”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Aiken  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  29,  line  13,  strike  all  of  the  section  after  the 

2  words  “per  annum”  and  insert:  “whose  duties  shall  include 

3  such  responsibility  for  activities  of  the  Department,  including 

4  those  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  relating  to  the 

5  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  as  the  Secretary 

6  may  direct”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Daniel  (for  himself,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  of  Texas,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
Chavez)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz:  On  page  3,  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following: 

1  PRICE  SUPPORTS — FEED  GRAINS 

2  Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

3  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

4  section  as  follows: 

5  “Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 

6  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  price  support 

7  at  a  level  of  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  their  respective 
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parity  prices  to  cooperators  for  any  crop  of  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums  with  respect  to  which  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  of  such  commodities  voting  in  a  referendum  held 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose  vote  to  approve  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  by  this  section.  Such  referendum  for  the 
1956  crop  shall  be  held  not  later  than  May  1,  1956,  and  for 
any  subsequent  crop  not  later  than  January  1  of  the  year  in 
which  such  crop  is  planted. 

“  (1>)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  year  to  commodities  produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the 
cultivated  acreage  exceeds  twenty  acres  unless — 

“(1)  there  is  withheld  from  cultivation,  grazing, 
and  all  other  revenue  producing  uses  an  amount  of  acre¬ 
age  on  such  farm  (in  addition  to  any  acreage  placed  in 
the  acreage  reserve  under  subtitle  A  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act)  — 

“  (a)  in  the  case  of  1956  crops,  not  less  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  cultivated  acreage  on  the 
farm, 

“(b)  in  the  case  of  1957  and  subsequent  crops, 
not  less  than  such  percentage  of  the  cultivated  acre¬ 
age  on  the  farm  as  the  Secretary  determines  may  be 
so  withheld  without  impairing  supplies  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  needed  to  meet  domestic  and  ex¬ 
port  requirements; 
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“(2)  the  acreage  withdrawn  from  use  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  paragraph  (1)  has  not  been  withdrawn  for 
the  purpose  of  such  paragraph  in  any  prior  year,  until 
all  other  acreage  on  such  farm  has  been  so  withdrawn 
for  prior  years. 

“In  determining,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  total 
cultivated  acreage  on  any  farm,  or  any  percentage  thereof, 
there  shall  be  included  all  acreage  regularly  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  (including  crops  such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa, 
and  clovers,  which  do  not  require  annual  tillage) ,  and  there 
shall  he  excluded  any  acreage  covered  by  a  contract  entered 
into  under  subtitle  B  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  The  percentage 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  (b) 

shall  not  be  more  than  15  per  centum,  and  shall  be  uniform 
for  all  farms.  Such  proclamation  shall  be  made  prior  to 
the  holding  of  the  referendum  under  subsection  (a)  ” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  25,  strike  out  lines  16  to  20,  inclusive,  and 

2  insert,  the  following: 

3  NATIONAL  SECURITY  RESERVE 

4  Sec.  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 

5  tion  102  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  the  quantity  of 

6  cotton  and  wheat  in  the  commodity  set-aside  created  pursu- 

7  ant  to  section  101  of  that  Act  shall  be  increased  to  the  max- 

8  imum  quantity  provided  therein,  and  there  shall  be  added  to 

9  such  set-aside  two  hundred  fifty  million  bushels  of  com. 
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(b)  So  mucli  of  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954  as  follows  the  table  therein  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Such  quantities  shall  be  known  as  the  ‘national  security 
reserve’. 

“Not  later  than  December  15  of  each  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  advice  of  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  Administrator  of  Civil  Defense,  shall  ascertain  and 
proclaim  the  volume  of  each  storable  farm  commodity 
and  of  each  storable  product  of  perishable  and  semiperish¬ 
able  farm  commodities  that  should  be  added  to  the  national 
security  reserve  in  order  to  provide  for  the  next  calendar 
year  adequate  supplies  of  such  commodities  and  products 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  emergency  domestic  needs 
for  the  national  defense  and  the  national  welfare  in  the  event 
of  war  or  other  national  emergency,  for  the  purpose  of 
sales  and  donations  to  other  nations  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  or  for 
use  in  financing  and  implementing  economic  development 
projects  in  other  countries  related  to  our  security  or  foreign 
policy. 

“To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  convert,  through  the  usual  channels 
of  trade,  agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  it  through 
price  support  operations  or  operations  under  section  32  of 


I 


3 

1  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended 

2  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c) ,  and  not  required  for  domestic  consump- 

3  tion,  export,  or  other  food  and  fiber  distribution  programs 

4  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  into  such  products  as 

5  may  be  designated  by  the  President  under  the  preceding 

6  paragraph.” 

7  (c)  Sections  102  to  106,  inclusive,  of  such  Act  are 

8  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “commodity  set-aside” 

9  wherever  they  appear  in  such  sections  and  inserting  in  lieu 

10  thereof  the  words  “national  security  reserve”. 

11  (d)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  as 

12  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

13  “Sec.  103.  (a)  The  national  security  reserve  shall  not 

14  be  reduced  except  ( 1 )  on  order  of  the  President  at  any  time 

15  when  in  his  judgment  such  reduction  is  required  for  purposes 

16  of  the  common  defense,  (2)  in  time  of  war  or  during  a 

17  national  emergency  with  respect  to  common  defense  pro- 

18  claimed  by  the  President,  on  order  of  such  agency  as  may 

19  be  designated  by  the  President,  (3)  on  order  of  the  Presi- 

20  dent,  by  transfer  to  the  national  stockpile  established  pur- 

21  suant  to  the  Act  of  June  7,  1939,  as  amended  (50  IT.  S.  0. 

22  98-98h),  or  (4)  for  any  purpose  specified  in  section  101' 

23  of  this  Act. 

24  “(b)  If  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  or  product  in 

25  the  national  security  reserve  is  reduced  by  natural  or  other 
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cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  there  shall  be 
restored  to  the  national  security  reserve  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date  an  amount  of  such  commodity  or  product  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  reduction/’ 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1955” 
and  inserting  “1956”. 

(f)  The  last  sentence  in  section  102  (a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  is  repealed. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  14, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  following : 

2  “lightweight  cattle  and  hogs 

3  “Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the  marketing 

4  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal  weights,  the  Secre- 

5  tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed,  in  accordance 

6  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  incen- 

7  tive  payments  to  producers  who  market  cattle  and  hogs  at 

8  lighter  than  normal  weights. 

9  “(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from  fluids  appro- 

10  priated  by  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth 

11  Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7  U.  S.  C.  612c)  ,  as  amended,  and 
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1  shall  be  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 

2  tarv  to  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.” 

3  On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “108”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  14, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  fol- 

2  lowing : 

3  “hog  marketing  premium  payments 

4  “Sec.  107.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  orderly  market- 

5  ing  of  an  adequate  national  supply  of  hogs  and  pork  prod- 

6  ucts,  to  encourage  the  increased  domestic  consumption  of 

7  pork  and  pork  products,  to  maintain  the  productive  capacity 

8  of  our  hog  fanning  industry,  and  to  avoid  the  feeding  of 

9  hogs  to  less  desirable  weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

10  is  authorized  and  directed,  whenever  he  finds  (1)  that  the 

11  annual  pig  crop  for  any  year  will  exceed  the  average  pig 
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crop  for  the  ten  preceding  3^cars,  or  (2)  that  the  national 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  is  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  to  make  incentive 
payments  to  hog  producers  to  encourage  the  marketing  of 
hogs  for  slaughter  at  live  weights  of  two  hundred  pounds 
or  less. 

“(b)  The  amounts  of  incentive  payments  under  this 
section  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  at  such  level, 
not  less  than  $1  or  more  than  $3  per  hundredweight,  as 
he  determines  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  except  that  (1)  whenever  the  national  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  in  any  month  is  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  hogs,  the  in¬ 
centive  payment  for  such  month  shall  not  be  less  than  $2 
per  hundredweight,  and  (2)  whenever  such  average 
price  for  any  month  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  such 
parity  price,  the  incentive  payment  for  such  month  shall  be 
$3  per  hundredweight.  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  incentive  payments  under  this  section  totaling  in 
excess  of  $1,200  in  any  calendar  year. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  any  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  any  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  as  amended, 
in  making  the  payments  provided  by  this  section. 
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“  (d)  Every  purchaser  of  hogs  for  slaughter  shall  supply 
to  the  producer  of  such  hogs  a  ticket,  in  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  showing  the  number  of  hogs 
sold  in  weight  classes  of  two  hundred  pounds  or  less  and 
the  total  weight  of  the  hogs  so  sold.  Such  producer  shall 
make  application  for  the  payment  of  incentive  benefits  under 
this  section  by  filing  the  ticket  received  by  him  from  the 
buyer  with  the  county  committee  for  his  county  appointed 
under  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act. 

“(e)  Payments  shall  not  be  made  under  this  section 
after  December  31,  1960.” 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “108”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  14, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  oil  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  following: 

2  “lightweight  cattle  and  hogs 

3  “Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the  marketing 

4  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  lighter  than  normal  weights,  the  Secre- 

5  tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed,  in  accordance 

6  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  incen- 

7  tive  payments  to  producers  who  market  cattle  and  hogs  at 

8  lighter  than  normal  weights. 

9  “(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from  funds  appro- 

10  priated  by  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth 

11  Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7  U.  S.  C.  612c) ,  as  amended,  and 
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2 


1  shall  be  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 

2  tarv  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.” 

3  On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “108”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  14, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  fol- 

2  lowing : 

3  “hog  marketing  premium  payments 

4  “Sec.  107.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  orderly  market- 

5  ing  of  an  adequate  national  supply  of  hogs  and  pork  prod- 

6  nets,  to  encourage  the  increased  domestic  consumption  of 

7  pork  and  pork  products,  to  maintain  the  productive  capacity 

8  of  our  hog  farming  industry,  and  to  avoid  the  feeding  of 

9  hogs  to  less  desirable  weights,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

10  is  authorized  and  directed,  whenever  he  finds  (1)  that  the 

11  annual  pig  crop  for  any  year  will  exceed  the  average  pig 
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crop  for  the  ten  preceding  years,  or  (2)  that  the  national 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  is  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  to  make  incentive 
payments  to  hog  producers  to  encourage  the  marketing  of 
hogs  for  slaughter  at  live  weights  of  two  hundred  pounds 
or  less. 

“(b)  The  amounts  of  incentive  payments  under  this 
section  shall  he  established  by  the  Secretary  at  such  level, 
not  less  than  $1  or  more  than  $3  per  hundredweight,  as 
he  determines  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  except  that  (1)  whenever  the  national  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  in  any  month  is  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  hogs,  the  in¬ 
centive  payment  for  such  month  shall  not  be  less  than  $2 
per  hundredweight,  and  (2)  whenever  such  average 
price  for  any  month  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  such 
parity  price,  the  incentive  payment  for  such  month  shall  be 
$3  per  hundredweight.  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  incentive  payments  under  this  section  totaling  in 
excess  of  $1,200  in  any  calendar  year. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  any  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  any  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  (49  Stat.  774;  7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  as  amended, 
in  making  the  payments  provided  by  this  section. 


3 


1  “(d)  Every  purchaser  of  hogs  for  slaughter  shall  supply 

2  to  the  producer  of  such  hogs  a  ticket,  in  such  form  as  may 

3  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  showing  the  number  of  hogs 

4  sold  in  weight  classes  of  two  hundred  pounds  or  less  and 

5  the  total  weight  of  the  hogs  so  sold.  Such  producer  shall 

6  make  application  for  the  payment  of  incentive  benefits  under 

7  this  section  by  filing  the  ticket  received  by  him  from  the 

8  buyer  with  the  county  committee  for  his  county  appointed 

9  under  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 

10  Allotment  Act. 

11  “(e)  Payments  shall  not  be  made  under  this  section 

12  after  December  31,  I960.” 

13  .  On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “108”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  24, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  (for  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program,  viz:  On  page  4,  between  line  22  and  23,  insert  the 
following : 

1  IIOG  AND  BEEF  CATTLE  MARKETING  PREMIUM  PAYMENTS 

2  Sec.  106.  (a)  It  is  recognized  that  pork  and  beef  and 

3  pork  and  beef  products  are  strategic  commodities  essential  to 

4  the  health,  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation  and  that  the 

5  desired  domestic  production  and  consumption  of  such  pork 

6  and  beef  products  is  hindered  by  the  depressing  effect  of 

7  low  prices  to  the  producer,  by  wide  fluctuations  in  suppfy 

8  and  price  to  the  consumer,  by  the  holding  and  feeding  of 

9  hogs  and  beef  cattle  to  heavier  and  less  desirable  weights, 
10  and  by  impaired  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer. 
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It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  as  a 
measure  of  national  security  and  in  promotion  of  the  general 
economic  welfare,  to  provide  for  a  system  of  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  direct  to  the  producer  upon  bogs  sold  for  slaughter 
by  him  at  weights  of  two  hundred  pounds  or  less  and  beef 
cattle  sold  for  slaughter  by  him  at  weights  of  one  thousand 
pounds  or  less,  during  the  calendar  years  of  1956,  1957, 
1958,  1959,  and  1960,  at  such  times  as  prices  received  by 
producers  are  below  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price;  in 
order  to  assure  the  orderly  marketing  of  an  adequate  national 
supply  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  and  pork  and  beef  products; 
to  encourage  the  increased  domestic  consumption  of  pork 
and  beef  and  pork  and  beef  products ;  to  maintain  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  our  hog  and  beef  cattle  fanning  industries; 
and  to  avoid  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  to  less  desir¬ 
able  weights. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make,  from  any 
funds  appropriated  by  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  as  amended,  or  from  any  funds  available  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  incentive  payments  to  hog 
producers  to  encourage  the  marketing  of  hogs  for  slaughter 
at  weights  of  two  hundred  pounds  or  less  and  to  beef  cattle 
producers  to  encourage  the  marketing  of  beef  cattle  for 
slaughter  at  weights  of  one  thousand  pounds  or  less.  Such 
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payments  shall  be  made  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  finds  ( 1 ) ,  in  the  case  of  hogs,  that  the  annual  pig  crop 
for  any  year  will  exceed  the  average  annual  pig  crop  for  the 
ten  preceding  years  or,  in  the  case  of  beef  cattle,  that  the 
annual  beef  cattle  crop  exceeds  the  average  annual  beef  cattle 
crop  for  the  ten  preceding  years,  or  (2)  that  the  national 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  or  beef  cattle,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor. 

(c)  The  amounts  of  incentive  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  at  such  level,  not  less 
than  $1  nor  more  than  $3  per  hundredweight,  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
except  that  (1)  whenever  the  national  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  hogs  or  beef  cattle,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  any  month  is  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price,  the  incentive  payment  for  such  month  shall  not  be 
less  than  $2  per  hundredweight,  and  (2)  whenever  such 
average  price  for  any  month  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of 
such  parity  price,  the  incentive  payment  for  such  month  shall 
be  $3  per  hundredweight.  No  producer  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  incentive  payments  under  this  Act  totaling  in 
excess  of  $1,200  in  any  calendar  year. 

(d)  Every  purchaser  of  hogs  for  slaughter  shall  supply 
to  the  producer  of  such  hogs  a  ticket,  in  such  form  as  may 
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be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  showing  the  number  of 
hogs  sold  in  weight  classes  of  two  hundred  pounds  or  less 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  hogs  so  sold,  and  every  pur¬ 
chaser  of  beef  cattle  for  slaughter  shall  supply  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  such  cattle  a  ticket,  in  such  form  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  showing  the  number  of  such  cattle 
sold  in  weight  classes  of  one  thousand  pounds  or  less  and 
the  total  weight  of  the  cattle  so  sold.  Such  producer  shall 
make  application  for  the  payment  of  incentive  benefits  under 
this  Act  by  filing  the  ticket  received  by  him  from  the  buyer 
with  the  county  committee  for  his  county  appointed  under 
section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act. 

(e)  Payments  shall  not  be  made  under  this  section 
after  December  31,  1960. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27,  1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  George  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  7,  line  9,  after  the  word  “com,”  insert  the 

2  word  “peanuts,”. 

3  On  page  8,  line  24,  after  the  word  “corn,”  insert  the 

4  word  “peanuts,”. 

5  On  page  11,  line  8,  after  the  word  “com,”  insert  the 

6  word  “peanuts,”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Aiken  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  29,  line  13,  strike  all  of  the  section  after  the 

2  words  '“per  annum”  and  insert:  “whose  duties  shall  include 

3  such  responsibility  for  activities  of  the  Department,  includ- 

4  ing  those  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  relating 

5  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  as  the 

6  Secretary  may  direct”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  1, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  Mr.  Holland  ) 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
viz:  On  page  25,  between  lines  14  and  15  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

1  Sec.  225.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

2  law,  and  in  lieu  of  com  acreage  allotments  for  1956,  the 

3  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 

4  support  on  any  agricultural  crop,  except  tung  nuts,  that  the 

5  producer  agree  to  devote  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices 

6  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  allow  to  remain  idle, 

7  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  full  production  year,  an 

8  acreage  of  cropland  out  of  that  which  such  producer  normally 

9  devoted  to  soil-depleting  crops,  without  additional  cornpen- 

10  sation  other  than  payments  for  conservation  practices  under 
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1  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  carried  out  pursuant 

2  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  ap- 

3  proved  February  29,  1936,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  this 

4  requirement  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  crop  as  a  condition 

5  for  eligibility  for  price  support  in  any  year  in  which  market- 

6  ing  quotas  are  in  effect  on  such  crop  as  the  result  of  a  refer- 

7  endum  conducted  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Pro- 

8  vided  further,  That  this  requirement  shall  not  be  applicable 

9  to  any  farm  with  fifteen  acres  or  less  devoted  to  price  sup- 

10  ported  crops  during  any  one  marketing  year:  Provided  fur- 

11  ther,  That  if  otherwise  eligible  a  producer  may  receive  con- 

12  servation  reserve  payments  under  section  207  hereof  on  any 

13  acreage  that  he  agrees  under  this  section  to  devote  to  soil- 

14  conserving  crops  or  practices,  or  allow  to  remain  idle,  for 

15  three  or  more  years.  The  amount  of  such  acreage  of  crop- 

16  land  to  be  devoted  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  under 

17  this  section  shall  he  determined  by  applying  a  percentage 

18  factor  to  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  being  planted  to  price- 

19  supported  crops  for  harvest  during  the  marketing  years  for 

20  which  eligibility  for  price  support  is  being  determined.  In 

21  calculating  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  being  devoted  to  price- 

22  supported  crops  in  1956,  there  shall  be  deducted  the  acreage 

23  planted  to  price-supported  crops  under  marketing  quotas  and 

24  other  acreage  devoted  to  price-supported  crops  seeded  prior 

25  to  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  percentage  factor  shall  be 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


3 


that  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  in  no  event  in  excess 
of  15  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  cropland  being  devoted 
to  price-supported  crops  (excluding  any  acreage  withdrawn 
from  cultivation  for  the  purposes  of  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram)  .  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  agricultural 
conservation  payments  for  approved  conservation  practices 
performed  on  land  removed  from  production  for  market  under 
this  section. 

(b)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  regulation,  no  producers  shall  be  eligible  for  any  pay¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  if  the  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to 
price-supported  crops,  other  than  tung  nuts,  on  any  farm 
controlled  by  such  producer  is  increased  to  an  acreage  greater 
than  the  average  devoted  to  such  crops  in  the  immediately 
preceding  five  years  (considering  normal  rotation  practices) . 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  29, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  8,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  insert  the  following: 

2  “For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  215,  the 

3  acreage  allotment  of  corn  of  any  producer  for  any  year, 

--  1  H 

4  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  com  is  less  than 

5  such  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  preceding  year, 

6  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  number  of  acres  equal  to  the  acre- 

7  age  allotment  of  com  of  such  producer  for  the  preceding 

8  year,  but  only  if  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  by  such  pro- 

9  ducer  in  such  preceding  year  did  not  exceed  his  acreage 

10  allotment  for  such  year.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  29, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill 
(S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the 

2  following : 

Z  S.  j»  ‘  «*■ 

3  “PRICE  SUPPORTS — FEED  GRAINS 

4  “Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

5  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

6  section  as  follows: 

7  “  ‘Sec.  204.  Whenever  the  price  of  barley,  oats,  rye, 

8  or  grain  sorghums  is  supported  under  this  Act,  the  prices  of 

9  each  of  the  other  such  commodities  shall  be  supported  at 
10  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause  such  com¬ 
il  modities  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  market  on  the 

12  basis  of  their  comparable  feed  values.’  ” 

13  Kedesignate  sections  104  to  107  as  105  to  108,  re- 

14  spectively. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  29, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  Mr.  Murray)  to  the 
bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  29,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike  out  over 

2  through  line  17  on  page  30. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capehart  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  add  a  new  title  as  follows : 

1  TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

2  EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  LIVESTOCK  -LOAN  PROVISIONS  TO 

3  PRODUCERS  OF  HOGS 

4  Sec.  701.  Section  2  (c)  of  the  Act  of  April  6,  1949, 

5  as  amended  (12  U.  S.  C.  1148a-1148a-2  (c)  ) ,  is  amended 

6  by  inserting  after  “sheep,”  the  following:  “hogs,”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  7,  line  10,  after  “burley  tobacco,”  insert  the 

2  following:  “Maryland  tobacco,”. 

3  On  page  8,  line  24,  after  “burley  tobacco,”  insert  the 

4  following:  “Maryland  tobacco,”. 

5  On  page  11,  line  9,  after  “burley  tobacco,”  insert  the 

6  following:  “Maryland  tobacco,”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kerr  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program  viz:  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  insert  the  following  new  title: 

1  TITLE  VII— POWER  RATES 

2  Prohibition  on  Increasing  Rates  for  Preference 

3  Customers 

4  Sec.  701.  For  a  period  of  eighteen  months  after  the 

5  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

6  shall  not,  in  the  disposition  of  electric  power  and  energy 

7  generated  at  projects  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

8  emment  (or  any  department  or  agency  thereof) ,  make  any 

9  charge  for  any  such  power  and  energy  furnished  to  any 

10  public  body  or  cooperative  at  any  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate 

11  charged  on  February  27,  1956,  for  electric  power  and 

12  energy  furnished  by  him  to  such  public  body  or  cooperative. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S. 
3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  following: 

2  “limit  on  price  support 

3  “Sec.  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended 

4  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

5  “‘Sec.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  support  made 

6  available  under  this  Act  to  any  person  for  any  year  through 

7  loans  to  such  person,  or  through  purchases  made  by  Com- 

8  modity  Credit  Corporation  from  such  person,  shall  not  ex- 

9  ceed  $25,000.  The  term  “person”  shall  mean  any  indi- 

10  vidual,  partnership,  firm,  joint  stock  company,  corporation, 

11  association,  trust,  estate,  or  agency  of  a  State.  In  the  event 
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1  of  any  loan  to,  or  purchase  from,  a  cooperative  marketing 

2  association,  such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the  amount  of  piice 

3  support  made  available  through  such  cooperative  association 

4  to  each  person.  The  limitation  herein  on  the  amount  of 

5  price  support  made  available  to  any  person  shall  not  apply 

6  if  price  support  is  extended  by  purchases  of  a  product  of  an 

7  agricultural  commodity  from  processors  and  the  Secretary 

8  determines  that  it  is  impracticable  to  apply  such  limitations.’  ” 

9  On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “108”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz: 

2  On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23  insert  the  follow- 
2 

3  “authority  for  payments 

4  “Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

5  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
g  after  ‘rice,’  the  following:  ‘hogs,  cattle,  manufacturing 

7  milk/. 

3  “(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  inserting  ‘  (a)  ’ 

9  after  the  section  number  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
10  subsection  as  follows: 
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1  “‘(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  at  any  time,  to  make 

2  payments  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  with  respect 

3  to  any  of  the  commodities  specified  therein,  and  to  use  for 

4  such  purposes  the  funds  appropriated  by  or  for  the  purposes 

5  of  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 

6  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c).”’ 

7  On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “108”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  24, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Russell  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  46, 
between  lines  5  and  6,  insert  a  new  title  as  follows: 

1  TITLE  VI— COTTON 

2  Sec.  601.  Part  IV  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III  of  the 

3  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 

4  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

♦ 

5  “Part  IV — Cotton  Marketing  Certificates 

6  “legislative  findings 

7  “Sec.  341.  American  cotton  is  a  basic  source  of  clothing 

8  and  industrial  products  used  by  every  person  in  the  United 

9  States  and  by  substantial  numbers  of  people  in  foreign  coun- 
10  tries.  American  cotton  is  sold  on  a  worldwide  market  and 
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moves  from  the  places  of  production  almost  entirely  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  to  processing  establishments 
located  throughout  the  world. 

“Fluctuations  in  supplies  of  cotton  and  the  marketing 
of  excessive  supplies  of  cotton  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  disrupt  the  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  in  such 
commerce  with  consequent  injury  to  and  destruction  of  such 
commerce.  Excessive  supplies  of  cotton  directly  and  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  volume  of  cotton  moving  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  with  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume 
of  such  commerce  in  industrial  products. 

“Conditions  affecting  the  production  and  marketing  of 
cotton  are  such  that,  without  Federal  assistance,  farmers, 
individually  or  in  cooperation,  cannot  effectively  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  excessive  supplies  and  the  resulting  depres¬ 
sion  of  prices.  Existing  programs  of  assistance  to  farmers 
have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  large  surpluses  in  the 
hands  of  Government  agencies. 

“It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  free  flow  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  that 
producers  of  cotton  be  assured  a  fair  return  for  their  product, 
and  that  disposition  in  world  markets  of  existing  surpluses  as 
well  as  future  production  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements 
be  encouraged. 

“In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
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cotton  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist 
farmers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing  cotton 
for  domestic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased 
exports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate 
and  steady  supply  of  cotton  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  all  commerce  in  cotton  in  the  manner  provided 
under  the  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

“domestic  quota 

“Sec.  342.  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year  will 
exceed  the  normal  supply  for  such  marketing  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a  national  domestic 
quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  cotton  produced  in 
the  next  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  determine 
and  specify  in  such  proclamation  the  amount  of  the  domestic 
quota  for  cotton  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
pounds  of  cotton  which  he  determines  will  be  processed 
in  the  United  States  during  such  marketing  year  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States,  except  that  (1)  for  any 
year  for  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  amount 
of  cotton  owned  by  or  pledged  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  exceeds  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
bales  such  domestic  quota  shall  be  equal  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  number  of  pounds  which  he  determines  will  be  so 
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processed,  and  (2)  in  no  case  shall  such  domestic  quota  be 
less  than  five  billion  pounds.  Such  proclamation  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  determination  is  made. 

“referendum 

“Sec.  343.  Not  later  than  December  15  following  the 
issuance  of  the  proclamation  provided  for  in  section  342, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum,  hy  secret  ballot,  of 
farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  referendum  is  held,  to  determine  whether 
such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  domestic  quota 
so  proclaimed.  If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting 
in  the  referendum  oppose  the  domestic  quota,  such  quota 
shall  become  ineffective  upon  proclamation  of  the  results 
of  the  referendum.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results 
of  any  referendum  held  hereunder  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  such  referendum. 

“apportionment  of  domestic  quota 

“Sec.  344.  (a)  The  domestic  quota  for  cotton  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  cotton  produced  in  such  States 
during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  domestic  quota  is  proclaimed, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  during 
such  period. 
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‘'(b)  The  State  domestic  quota  for  cotton  shall  be 
apportioned  to  counties  on  the  same  basis  as  to  years  and 
conditions  as  is  applicable  to  the  State  under  subsection  (a) , 
except  that  the  State  committee  may  reserve  not  to  exceed 

10  per  centum  of  its  State  domestic  quota  (15  per  centum 

« 

in  the  case  of  Oklahoma)  which  shall  be  used  to  make 
adjustments  in  county  allotments  for  trends  in  production, 
for  counties  adversely  affected  by  abnormal  conditions  affect¬ 
ing-  planting,  or  for  small  or  new  farms,  or  to  correct  inequi¬ 
ties  in  farm  allotments  and  to  prevent  hardship. 

“  (c)  (l)  The  county  domestic  allotment,  less  not  to 
exceed  the  percentage  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2),  shall 
be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted, 
or  with  respect  to  which  notice  has  been  given  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  in  any  one  of  the  three  }rears  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined, 
on  the  basis  of  the  highest  amount  of  cotton  produced  on  each 
such  farm  in  any  one  of  such  three  years,  except  that  the 
domestic  allotment  for  any  farm  on  which  cotton  has  been 
produced  in  each  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined  shall  not 
be  less  than  one  thousand  pounds. 

“  ( 2 )  The  county  committee  may  reserve  not  in  excess 
of  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  which,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  made  available  from  the  reserve  established 
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under  subsection  (b),  shall  be  used  for  (A)  establishing 
allotments  for  farms  on  which  cotton  was  not  produced,  and 
with  respect  to  which  no  notice  was  given  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3) ,  during  any  of  the  three  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  is  made,  on  the  basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  cotton,  crop  rotation  practices, 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  facilities  affecting  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton;  and  (B)  making  adjustments  of  the  farm 
domestic  allotments  established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  so  as  to 
establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  factors  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  and  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  on  such  farms,  or  in  making  adjustments 
in  farm  domestic  allotments  to  correct  inequities  and  to 
prevent  hardships. 

“  (3)  In  any  case  in  which,  during  any  year  for  which 
a  domestic  allotment  is  made  under  this  subsection,  no  cotton 
is  produced  on  a  farm  for  which  any  such  allotment  is  made 
and  the  owner  and  operator  of  such  farm  shall  have  given 
notice  in  writing  thereof  in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  there  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  have  been  produced  during 
such  year  on  such  farms  an  amount  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
amount  produced  on  such'  farm  in  the  most  recent  year  in 
which  cotton  was  actually  produced  on  such  farm.  No  part 
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of  the  domestic  allotment  of  any  farm  for  any  year  with 
respect  to  which  a  notice  is  given  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  reassigned  for  such  year  to  any  other  farm. 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  no  amount  of  cotton  produced  on  any  farm  in  excess  of 
the  domestic  allotment  for  such  farm  shall  he  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
domestic  allotments. 

“(e)  State  and  county  committees  shall  make  available 
for  inspection  by  owners  or  operators  of  farms  receiving 
domestic  allotments  all  records  pertaining  to  cotton  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

“marketing  certificates 

“Sec.  345.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issu¬ 
ance  in  each  county  cotton  marketing  certificates  aggregating 
the  amount  of  the  county  domestic  quota.  Such  certificates 
shall  he  issued  for  each  farm  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
domestic  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  344  of  this  Act.  The  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm 
operator,  but  the  Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of 
marketing  certificates  to  individual  producers  on  any  farm 
on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  in  the  cotton  crop,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing  certificates  in  such  quan- 
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titles  as  may  be  required  to  importers  of  cotton  products 
and  persons  processing  cotton  into  cotton  products.  Market¬ 
ing  certificates  shall  be  transferable  only  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  quota  is  proclaimed  for  any 
marketing  year  pursuant  to  section  342  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing 
year  ( 1 )  the  estimated  parity  price  and  the  estimated  farm 
price  for  cotton,  and  (2)  the  value  of  the  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  value  of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  estimated  parity  price  exceeds 
the  estimated  farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The  value 
of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  he  computed  to  the  nearest 
cent.  The  proclamation  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  during  the  month  of  July  immediately  preceding 
the  marketing  year  for  which  such  domestic  quota  is  pro¬ 
claimed. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the  value 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Tor 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool  or  pools  and 
he  may  also  authorize  public  and  private  agencies  to  act 
as  his  agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools. 
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Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and  importations  of 
products  made  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover 
such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  face  value  thereof. 

“marketing  restrictions 

“Sec.  346.  (a)  All  persons  engaged  in  the  processing 
of  cotton  into  products  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  cotton 
are  hereby  prohibited  from  marketing  any  such  product  for 
domestic  consumption  or  exjiort  containing  cotton  in  excess 
of  the  quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  345  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such 
person. 

“(b)  All  persons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  importing 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States  any  products 
containing  cotton  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  345  of  this  Act 
have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United 
States  of  any  product  containing  cotton,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  for  the  quantity  of  cotton  so  exported.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill 
of  lading,  under  which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  con- 
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sidered  the  exporter:  Provided,  however,  That  any  other 
person  may  be  considered  to  he  the  exporter  if  the  consignor 
named  in  the  hill  of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of  such 
other  person. 

“conversion  factors 

“Sec.  347.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  for  determining  the  amount  of  cotton  contained 
in  products  processed  wholly  or  partly  from  cotton,  and 
wherever  practicable  shall  ascertain  and  establish  conver¬ 
sion  factors  for  such  purposes  based  upon  the  weight  of 
cotton  used  in  the  processing  of  such  products. 

“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  348.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to 
violate,  or  who  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any 
of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (h)  of  section  346  of 
this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to 
three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  such  Act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such  violation.  Such 
forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

“adjustments  in  domestic  quotas 

“Sec.  349.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  a  material 
increase  in  demand  for  cotton,  the  domestic  quota  for  cotton 
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should  be  increased  or  suspended,  lie  shall  cause  an  im¬ 
mediate  investigation  to  he  made  to  determine  whether  the 
increase  or  suspension  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  such 
emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton.  If,  on  the 
basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  in¬ 
crease  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  pro¬ 
claim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is  necessary, 
the  amount  of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary) 
and  thereupon  such  quotas  shall  he  increased  or  shall  be 
suspended,  as  the  case  may  he.  In  case  any  domestic  quota 
for  cotton  is  increased  under  this  section,  each  farm  quota  for 
cotton  shall  he  increased  in  the  same  ratio  and  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  issued  therefor  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  345  of  this  Act.  In  case  any  domestic  quota  for  cotton 
is  suspended  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  redeter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to 
section  345  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  602.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  cotton  marketed  during  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  1957  and  subsequent  marketing 
years. 

Sec.  603.  The  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  price  support  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  cotton  produced  during  any  year  in  which  domestic  quotas 
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are  in  effect  under  the  provisions  of  part  IV  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

INAPPLICABLE  TO  EXTEA  LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 
Sec.  604.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  which  is  produced  from 
pure  strain  varieties  of  the  Barbadense  species,  or  any  hybrid 
thereof,  or  other  similar  types  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
designated  by  the  Secretary  having  characteristics  needed  for 
various  end  uses  for  which  American  upland  cotton  is  not 
suitable,  and  grown  in  irrigated  cotton-growing  regions  of 
the  United  States  designated  by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suitable  for  the  production  of 
such  varieties  or  types,  and  the  existing  provisions  of  part 
IV  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  insofar  as  the}7  relate  to  such 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  shall  continue  in  effect  as  though 
this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

QUOTA  FOR  COTTON  PRODUCTS 
Sec.  605.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  tax  or  duty  im¬ 
posed  by  law,  there  is  hereby  imposed  upon  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country, 
which  are  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  from  cotton, 
a  tax  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  the  cotton  contained  in 
such  articles. 
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(b)  The  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  collected 
only  in  the  case  of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States, 
from  a  foreign  country  during  any  calendar  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1956,  after  there  shall  have  been  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  such  country  during 
such  calendar  year  articles  containing  an  amount  of  cotton 
equal  in  weight  to  the  amount  of  cotton  contained  in  articles 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  from  cotton  and  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1952. 

(c)  The  taxes  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  levied, 
assesed,  collected  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  a  duty 
imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  shall  be  treated 
for  the  purposes  of  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
customs  revenue  as  a  duty  imposed  by  such  Act. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  24, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  (for 
Mr.  Kefatjver  and  Mr.  Murray)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  30,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  folio w- 

2  ing: 

3  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

4  Sec.  310  (a) .  In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 

5  raise  the  levels  of  health  and  of  nourishment  for  persons 

6  whose  incomes  do  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  adequate  diets, 

7  and  to  remove  the  specter  of  want,  malnutrition,  or  hunger 

8  in  the  midst  of  mountains  of  surplus  food  now  accumulating 

9  under  Government  ownership  in  warehouses  and  other 
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1  storage  facilities,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 

2  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  is  hereby  authorized  and 

3  directed  to  promulgate  and  put  into  operation,  as  quickly  as 

4  possible,  a  program  to  distribute  to  eligible  persons  in  the 

5  United  States  through  a  food  stamp  system  a  portion  of  the 

6  surpluses  of  food  commodities  acquired  and  being  stored  by 

7  the  Federal  Government  by  reason  of  its  price-support  opera- 

8  tions  or  other  purchase  programs. 

9  (b)  In  carrying  out  such  program,  the  Secretary  shall — 

1°  (1)  distribute  surplus  food  made  available  by  the 

11  Secretary  for  distribution  under  this  program  only  when 

32  requested  to  do  so  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 

13  thereof; 
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(2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (c),  food  stamps  redeemable  by  eligible  persons 
for  such  types  and  quantities  of  surplus  food  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine; 

(3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  packaged  or  other 
convenient  form  on  the  local  level  through  the  normal 
channels  of  trade; 

(4)  establish  standards  under  which,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  the  welfare  authorities  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  persons 
eligible  therefor;  and 
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(5)  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  he 

may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue,  to  each  welfare  de¬ 
partment  or  equivalent  agency  of  a  State  or  political  sub¬ 
division  requesting  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under 
subsection  (b)  ( 1 ) ,  food  stamps  for  each  kind  of  surplus  food 
to  be  distributed,  in  amounts  based  on  the  total  amount  of 
surplus  food  to  be  distributed  and  on  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  the  various  States  and  political  subdivisions 
eligible  to  receive  such  food.  The  food  stamps  shall  be 
issued  by  each  such  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency 
to  persons  eligible  therefor,  and  shall  be  redeemable  by  such 
persons  at  any  retail  outlet  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade, 
unless  the  owner  or  operator  refuses  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

(d)  Surplus  food  distributed  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of,  any  welfare  assistance 
(financial  or  otherwise)  granted  needy  persons  by  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  In  any  one  calendar  year  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  distribute  surplus  food  under  this  section  of  a  value 
of  up  to  $1,000,000,000,  based  on  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  acquiring,  storing,  and  handling  such  food. 

(f)  The  distribution  of  surplus  food  to  persons  eligible 
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therefor  in  the  United  States  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  place  of  distribution  to  such  persons  under  section  32 
of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes”,  approved  August 
24,  1935  (7  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  612c),  as  amended,  and  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
system  of  priorities  as  is  presently  provided  for  in  such 
sections. 

(g)  Dor  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  eligible  person 
is  anyone  (1)  who  is  receiving  benefits  or  assistance  under 
the  programs  of  old-age  assistance,  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Benefits,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
provided  for  in  titles  I,  II,  IV,  X,  and  XIV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  or  (2)  who  is  receiving  welfare  assistance 
(financial  or  otherwise)  from  the  welfare  department  or 
equivalent  agency  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  who  is,  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency  or  agencies, 
in  need  of  welfare  assistance  but  is  ineligible  to  receive  it 
because  of  State  or  local  law;  or  (3)  Indians  living  on 
reservations  who  would  qualify  under  applicable  Federal  or 
State  law  for  public  assistance. 


5 

1  (h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 

2  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 

3  priated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

4  purposes  of  this  section. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session- 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  24, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Carlson  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Neuberger,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  line  14,  insert  the  following  new  section 

2  102a,  reading  as  follows: 

3  WHEAT — DOMESTIC  PARITY 

4  Sec.  102a.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

5  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  changing  the 

6  designation  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “TITLE  III — 

7  LOANS,  PARITY  PAYMENTS,  CONSUMER  SAFE- 

8  GUARDS,  MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND  MARKET- 

9  ING  CERTIFICATES”;  (2)  by  changing  the  designation 
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of  subtitle  D  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “Subtitle  E — Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Provisions  and  Appropriations”;  and  (3) 
by  inserting  after  subtitle  C  a  new  subtitle  1),  as  follows : 
“Subtitle  D — Wheat  Marketing  Certificates 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  380a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food, 
is  one  of  the  great  export  crops  of  American  agriculture  and 
its  production  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  national  economy  and 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or  any  of 
the  products  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is 
produced  and  consumed  within  the  confines  of  any  State  is 
normally  commingled  with,  and  always  bears  a  close  and 
intimate  commercial  and  competitive  relationship  to,  that 
quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which 
is  in  competition  with,  or  which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs, 
or  burdens,  interstate  commerce  in  that  commodity.  In 
order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  wheat  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farmers 
in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing  wheat  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  exports  at 
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1  world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate  and  steady 

2  supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  all 

3  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided  under  the 

4  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

5  ‘'domestic  food  quota 

6  “Sec.  380b.  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each  calendar  year 

7  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic 

8  food  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the 

9  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food  quota  shall  be  that 

10  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  determines 

11  will  be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  continental  United 

12  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

13  “apportionment  of  domestic  food  quota 

11  “Sec.  380c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat, 
1^  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for 
1^  apportionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  ap- 
17  portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the 
16  basis  of  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  each  State  during 
1^  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 

20  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjustments 

21  as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  for  adverse  weather 

22  conditions  and  for  trends  in  production  during  such  period. 

23  The  reserve  quota  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the 
21  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  establish  quotas  for  counties,  in 
25  addition  to  the  county  quotas  established  under  subsection 
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(b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of 
counties  for  additional  quota  because  of  reclamation  and 
other  new  areas  coming  into  the  production  of  wheat  during 
the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the  State  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  each  county  during  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjustments  as 
are  determined  to  be  necessary  for  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  for  trends  in  production  during  such  period. 

“(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees, 
among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been 
seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  any  one  or  more 
of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  yield 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  during  such  three-year  period. 
The  reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to 
adjust  farm  quotas  which  the  county  committee  determines  to 
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be  inequitable  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop-rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 

“marketing  certificates 

“Sec.  380d.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issu¬ 
ance  in  each  county  marketing  certificates  aggregating  the 
amount  of  the  county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
domestic  food  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  380c  of  this  Act.  The  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm 
operator,  but  the  Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of 
marketing  certificates  to  individual  producers  on  any  farm 
on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing  certificates  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  may  be  required  to  persons  processing  wheat  into 
food  products.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transferable 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed  for 
any  marketing  year  pursuant  to  section  380b  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing 
year  ( 1 )  the  estimated  parity  price  and  the  estimated  farm 
price  for  wheat,  and  (2)  the  value  of  the  marketing  certifi- 

o  ,  r  c  »•  c  "7*  /  v  .  \  •  i  .  .  ..  C 
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cate.  The  value  of  the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  estimated  parity  price  exceeds  the 
estimated  farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The  value  of 
the  marketing  certificate  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest 
cent.  The  proclamation  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  during  the  month  of  June  immediately  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  which  such  domestic  food  quota  is 
proclaimed. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the  value 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certifi¬ 
cates,  the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool  or 
pools  and  he  may  also  authorize  public  and  private  agencies 
to  act  as  his  agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or 
pools.  Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and  importa¬ 
tions  of  products  made  during  the  marketing  year  with 
respect  to  which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to 
cover  such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  canceled  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 
“marketing  restrictions 

“Sec.  380e.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into 
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food  products  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby 
prohibited  from  marketing  any  such  product  for  domestic 
food  consumption  or  export  containing  wheat  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant 
to  section  380  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all 
persons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  importing  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  States  any  food  products  con¬ 
taining  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  marketing 
certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  380d  of  this  Act  have 
been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United 
State  of  any  food  product  containing  wheat,  with  respect 
to  which  marketing  certificates  as  required  herein  have  been 
acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of  wheat 
so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  under 
which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  considered  the  exporter: 
Provided,  however,  That  any  other  person  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading 
waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other  person. 

“(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe 
to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing 
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certificates  as  may  be  required,  any  person  required  to  have 
a  marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food 
product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  may  market  or 
import  any  such  commodity  without  having  first  acquired  a 
marketing  certificate. 

“ (e)  As  used  in  section  380e  of  this  title,  the  term 
‘marketing’  means  the  sale  and  the  delivery  of  the  food 
product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat. 

“conversion  factors 

“Sec.  380f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish 
conversion  factors  showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained  in 
food  products  processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat.  The 
conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall  be  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  wheat  used  in  the  processing 
of  such  product. 

“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  380g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to 
violate,  or  who  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any 
of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  380e 
of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to 
three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such  violation.  Such 
forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 
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‘'adjustments  in  domestic  food  quotas 
“Sec.  380h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  a  material 
increase  in  demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota  for 
wheat  should  be  increased  or  suspended,  he  shall  cause  an 
immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
the  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  such 
emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat.  If,  on  the 
basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
increase  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately 
proclaim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  amount  of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be  neces¬ 
sary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be  increased  or  shall 
be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  any  domestic 
food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section,  each 
farm  quota  for  wheat  shall  he  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
and  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  therefor  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  380d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any  domestic 
food  quota  for  wheat  is  suspended  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value  of  marketing  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  section  380d  of  this  Act. 

“reports  and  records 

“Sec.  380i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  except  wheat  producers,  who 
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are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that  any 
such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record 
as  required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report  or 
record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  wheat  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

“referendum 

“Sec.  380j.  In  the  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section 
336  of  this  Act  on  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed 
for  the  1957  crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also  submit 
the  question  whether  farmers  favor  a  marketing  certificate 
program  under  this  subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under 
subtitle  B.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
the  referendum  favor  such  marketing  certificate  program, 
the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  suspend  the 
operation  of  such  quota  and  a  marketing  certificate  program 
shall  be  in  effect  for  the  1957  and  subsequent  wheat  crops 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  and  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  wheat  under 
subtitle  B.  If  the  marketing  certificate  program  authorized 
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by  this  Act  is  approved  for  the  1957  crop  by  farmers  voting 
in  a  referendum  as  provided  herein,  the  provisions  of  section 
101  (d)  (8)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  have  no  applicability  to  the  1957  crop  of  wheat. 

“price  support 

“Sec.  380k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

“  (a)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program 
under  this  subtitle  is  in  effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
available  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations, 
price  support  to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators. 
The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent  of  such  price- 
support  operations  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  the  level  of  such  support  shall  be  determined 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  following  factors:  (1) 
the  supply  of  the  commodity  in  relation  to  the  demand  there¬ 
for,  (2)  the  price  levels  at  which  com  and  other  feed 
grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains 
in  relation  to  wheat,  (3)  the  provisions  of  any  international 
agreement  relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party,  (4)  foreign  trade. policies  of  friendly  wheat  export- 


12 


1  mg  countries,  and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  international 

2  trade  in  wheat  including  exchange  rates  and  currency  regu- 

3  lations. 

4  "(c)  Compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage  allot- 

5  ments,  production  goals,  and  marketing  practices  (excluding 

6  marketing  quotas)  may  be  prescribed  and  required  by  the 

7  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  and 

8  for  the  receipt  of  wheat  marketing  certificates.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  24, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  (for  Mr. 
Kefauver)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz:  On  page  25,  strike  out  lines  16  to  20, 
inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1  NATIONAL  SAFETY  RESERVE 

2  Sec.  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 

3  tion  102  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  the  quantity  of 

4  cotton  and  wheat  in  the  commodity  set-aside  created  pur- 

5  suant  to  section  101  of  that  Act  shall  be  increased  to  six 

6  million  bales  of  cotton;  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million 

7  bushels  of  wheat;  and  there  shall  be  added  to  such  set-aside 

8  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  of  corn. 

9  (b)  The  second  sentence  in  section  101  of  the  Agri- 

10  cultural  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
2-24-56 - D 
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“Such  quantities  shall  be  known  as  the  ‘national  safety 
reserve  of  food  and  fiber’.” 

(c)  Sections  102  to  106,  inclusive  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“commodity  set-aside”  and  “set-aside”  wherever  they  appear 
in  such  sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “national 
safety  reserve”. 

(d)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  103.  (a)  The  national  safety  reserve  of  food  and 
fiber  shall  not  he  reduced  except  ( 1 )  on  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  any  time  when  in  his  judgment  such  reduction  is  re¬ 
quired  for  purposes  of  the  common  defense,  (2)  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  national  emergency  with  respect  to  common 
defense  proclaimed  by  the  President,  on  order  of  such  agency 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  President,  or  (3)  on  order 
the  President,  by  transfer  to  the  national  stockpile  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  7,  1939,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  O.  98-98h). 

“(b)  If  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  or  product  in 
the  national  safety  reserve  is  reduced  by  natural  or  other 
cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  there  shall  be 
restored  to  such  reserve  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  an 
amount  of  such  commodity  or  product  equal  to  the  amount 
of  such  reduction.” 
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(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  determination  with  respect  to  each  stor¬ 
able  food  and  fiber  commodity  or  storable  product  of  the 
volume  of  such  commodity  or  product  required  in  the  interest 
of  national  security  and  to  engage  in  procurement  activities 
required  to  place  such  volume  in  the  National  Safety  Re¬ 
serve,  in  such  dispersed  storage  location  as  the  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  Administrator  shall  determine  as  described:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  not  under  this  section  reduce  the 
supplies  of  any  commodity  below  a  normal  year’s  con¬ 
sumption  and  export  needs. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IJST  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  24, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  (for  Mr. 
Xefauver)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz:  On  page  11,  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following: 

1  (c)  In  order  to  promote  best  land  utilization  and 

2  conservation  and  permit  good  farm  management,  the  Secre- 

3  tary  may  authorize  the  consolidation  of  acreages  withheld 

4  from  cultivation  for  purposes  of  participation  in  the  acreage 

5  reserve  program,  and  he  shall  permit  the  transfer  between 

6  any  farm  operated  by  a  producer  and  any  other  farm  oper- 

7  ated  by  the  same  producer,  either  alone  or  together  with 

8  one  or  more  other  producers  (including  a  farm  acquired 

9  for  the  sole  purpose  of  effectuating  such  a  consolidation) , 


2-24-56 - C 
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1  of  all  or  any  part  of  any  acreage  allotment  of  either  such 

2  farm.  No  such  transfer  shall  affect  future  acreage  allotments 

3  for  any  farm  from  or  to  which  any  such  transfer  is  made. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  24, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  (for  Mr. 
Kefauver)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  11,  line  2,  beginning  with  “The”,  strike  out 

2  down  through  line  5. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Langer  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  36,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the 

2  following : 

3  Sec.  406.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
4.  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
5  thereof  the  following: 

q  “Sec.  394.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
7  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  whenever  he  finds 
3  that  the  total  supply  of  any  farm  commodity  as  of  the  be- 
9  ginning  of  the  marketing  year  exceeds  the  reserve  supply 
70  thereof,  to  proclaim  the  amount  of  the  total  supply,  and 
H  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year  next  fol- 
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lowing  and  continuing  throughout  such  year  a  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  that  commodity  marketed 
during  such  marketing  year:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  held  a  referendum  by  secret  ballot  of  the 
producers  of  that  commodity  and  if  more  than  one-third  of 
the  producers  of  that  commodity  voting  in  such  referendum 
oppose  the  quota,  as  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary,  the  quota 
shall  be  ineffective  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  subsequent  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
total  supply  but  prior  to  the  date  of  the  referendum  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  apportion  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  among  the  several  States,  counties,  and  in¬ 
dividual  producers  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  farm  mar¬ 
ketings  of  the  commodity  by  each  in  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  three  years:  Provided  further,  That  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law  the  marketing  quota  of  any 
producer  shall  not  he  reduced  below  that  required  for  an 

p 

adequate  family  living  from  the  production  of  that  com¬ 
modity  in  combination  with  other  commodities  produced  on 
the  farm  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  an 
appropriate  schedule  of  marketing  quota  percentage  reduc¬ 
tions  from  the  three-year  base  for  individual  producers  such 
that,  larger  producers  will  be  required  to  take  appropriately 
larger  percentage  cuts  than  smaller  producers:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  shall  make  known  to  every  pro- 


3 


1  ducer  his  individual  marketing  quota  at  least  ten  days  prior 

2  to  the  date  of  the  referendum.  In  administration  of  pro- 

3  grams  initiated  to  carry  out  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 

4  utilize  the  services  of  the  farmer  committees  established  pur- 

5  suant  to  section  8  (a)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 

6  Allotment  Act,  as  amended.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Langer  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  28,  at  the  end  of  line  5,  add  the  following: 

2  “No  expenditure  shall  be  made  from  this  fund  except  for 

3  marketing  premium  payments  or  production  payments  ex- 

4  cept.  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  the 

5  purposes  of  this  Act  and  improved  national  nutrition  will 

6  be  furthered  by  purchases  made  from  processors  or  other 

7  vendors  who  certify  that  the  producers  of  the  commodities 

8  from  which  the  products  are  made  received  payment  for  the 

9  commodities  at  the  support  price  equivalent  specified  by  the 

10  Secretary  of  Agriculture.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2n  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  21, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Clements  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Barkley)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  11,  beginning  with  the  word  “The"  in  line  2, 

2  strike  out  down  through  line  5. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  21, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Clements  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Barkley)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  7,  line  10,  after  “burley  tobacco,”  insert  the 

2  following:  “dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Vir- 

3  ginia  sun-cured  tobacco,”. 

4  On  page  8,  line  24,  after  “burley  tobacco,”  insert  the 

5  following:  “dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Vir- 

6  ginia  sun-cured  tobacco,”. 

7  On  page  11,  line  9,  after  “burley  tobacco,”  insert  the 

8  following  t  “dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Vir- 


9  ginia  sun-cured  tobacco,”. 
2-21-56 — -B 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  21, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Clements  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Barkley)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  7,  line  10,  after  “burley  tobacco,”  insert  the 

2  following:  “dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Vir- 

3  ginia  sun-cured  tobacco,”. 

4  On  page  8,  line  24,  after  “burley  tobacco,”  insert  the 

5  following:  “dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Vir- 

6  ginia  sun-cured  tobacco,”. 

7  On  page  11,  line  9,  after  “burley  tobacco,”  insert  the 

8  following:  “dark  air-cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Vir- 

9  ginia  sun-cured  tobacco,”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Danger  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out  over  through 

2  line  22  on  page  11. 

3  On  page  11,  line  23,  strike  out  “Subtitle  B”  and  insert 

4  “Subtitle  A”. 

5  On  page  21,  line  12,  strike  out  “Subtitle  C”  and  insert 

6  “Subtitle  B”. 

7  On  page  25,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike  out  over 

8  through  line  17  on  page  30,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

9  following : 
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1  “TITLE  III— NATIONAL  EVER-NORMAL  STORE- 

2  HOUSE  AND  CONSERVATION  RESERVE 

3  “Sec.  301.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  is 

4  hereby  repealed. 

5  '“Sec.  302.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 

6  set  aside  within  its  inventories  at  least  one  year’s  normal 
I  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  all  storable  farm  com- 

8  modifies  and  storable  products  of  perishable  and  semiperish- 

9  able  farm  commodities,  as  rapidly  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

10  culture  shall  determine  to  be  feasible  with  due  regard  to  not 

11  reducing  any  year’s  market  volume  of  farm  commodities 

12  and  their  product's  below  Hie  quantity  that  will  be  taken  by 

13  consumer  demand  and  exports  in  a  full  employment  economy 

14  at  100  per  centum  of  parity  prices.  Such  set-aside  com- 

15  modifies  and  products  shall  be  called  the  “national  ever- 

16.  norjnal  storehouse”.  . .  .  • 

17  “Sec.  303.  The  ever-normal  storehouse  shall  be  ade- 

18  puately  dispersed -within  the  geographic  area  of  the  United 

19  States  in  relation  to  population  distribution  to  serve  the  needs 

20  of  civilian  defense,  as  determined  by  the  Civil  Defense  Ad- 

21  ministrator  and  within  the  geographic  area  of  friendly  free 

22  democratic  nations  as  required  for  collective  security  as 

23  ,  determined  by  the  President  upon  recommendations  of  the 

24  National  Security  Council. 
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“Sec.  304.  The  national  ever-normal  storehouse  shall 
not  be  reduced  except  ( 1 )  by  order  of  the  President  at  any 
time  when  in  his  judgment  such  reduction  is  required  for 
purposes  of  the  common  defense  or  to  relieve  acute  shortages 
of  food  or  fiber  hi  case  of  widespread  national  disaster,  de¬ 
clared  by  the  President;  or  (2)  in  time  of  war  or  during 
a  national  emergency  with  respect  to  the  common  defense 
proclaimed  by  the  President,  on  order  of  such  agency  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  President. 

“Sec.  305.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  advance  not  to  exceed  $750,000,000  annually,  in 
addition  to  the  authorization  in  section  209  (c),  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  conservation  reserve  program  in  a  manner 
that  will  contribute  to  establishment  of  a  national  conserva¬ 
tion  safety  reserve  of  soil  fertility  and  improved  soil,  water, 
and  related  resources  and  reduce  the  volume  of  total  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  any  year  to  the  volume  that  will  he 
marketable  in  a  year  of  full  employment  at  100  per  centum 
of  parity  prices.  Allocation  of  these  funds  to  the  several 
commodities  will  he  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
gross  income  from  the  sale  of  each  fails  to  reach  the  parity 
income  as  defined  in  section  301  (a)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

“Sec.  306.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  an- 
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1  thorized  and  directed  through  use  of  funds  available  to  it  to 

2  extend  loans  for  adequate  periods  at  an  interest  rate  equal 

3  to  the  average  net  cost  of  funds  to  the  Federal  Government 

4  and  technical  services  to  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 

5  cooperatives  to  build  storage,  processing  and  distributing 

6  facilities  required  to  handle  the  national  ever-normal  store- 

7  house  and  to  make  binding  occupancy  agreements  to  utilize 

8  at  least  75  per  centum  of  such  storage  space  for  a  period  of 

9  not  less  than  ten  years.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Langer  to  tlie  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  1, 
beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out  through  line  24,  on  page 
4,  and  insert  the  following: 

1  TITLE  I — FAMILY  FARM  INCOME  PROTECTON 

# 

2  Sec.  101.  Title  I,  title  II,  and  title  III  of  the  Agri- 

3  cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 

4  Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 

5  called  the  Secretary)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 

6  available  through  loans,  purchases,  parity  payments,  produc- 

7  tion  payments,  marketing  premium  payments,  purchase 

8  agreements  and  other  operations  farm  income  protection 
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programs  to  cooperators  up  to  the  limit  of  family  farm  pro¬ 
duction  for  any  crop  or  year’s  marketings  of  any  agricultural 
commodity,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas,  marketing  orders,  or  prescribed  marketing  practices 
for  such  crop  or  year’s  marketings,  at  a  level  not  less  than 
100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  the  commodity. 

Sec.  103.  The  parity  price  of  any  commodity  shall  be 
the  price  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  required,  when 
multiplied  by  the  average  annual  marketings  of  the  com¬ 
modity  during  the  immediately  preceding  three  years,  to 
provide  the  parity  income  for  the  commodity,  as  defined 
in  section  301  (a)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Sec.  104.  For  purposes  of  this  title  the  term  “upper 
limit  of  family  farm  production”  means  the  total  volume  of 
farm  marketings  that  in  terms  of  1954  technology  and  farm 
prices  will  enable  a  typical  single-unit  family  farm  to  earn 
a  net  family  income,  after  paying  all  production  costs,  of 
not  more  than  $6,000,  except  that  if  the  operator  can  show 
by  attested  certification  that  he  has  not  employed  during 
the  year  more  hours  of  hired  farm  labor  than  was  performed 
by  the  operator  and  members  of  his  immediate  family,  such 
unit  shall  be  eligible  for  income  protection  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  farm  marketings. 

Sec.  105.  Parity  payments,  production  payments,  and 
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marketing  premium  payments  shall  be  the  primary  method 
of  carrying  out  family  farm  income  protection  programs 
under  this  title  with  such  payments  used  in  workable  combi¬ 
nations,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  different  commodities,  with  loans,  purchase 
agreements,  purchases,  and  other  methods. 

Sec.  106.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice  or  tobacco”  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  “any  agricultural  commodity”  and  by 
striking  out  the  words  “parity  price”  and  substituting  there¬ 
for  the  words  “parity  income”. 

Sec.  107.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  use  of  any  or  all 
price  support  funds,  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available 
to  him.  Expenditures  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  directed  by 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  order  the  cancellation  of  an  equiva¬ 
lent  value  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  notes  held  by 
the  Treasury. 

Sec.  108.  The  total  of  parity  payments,  production  pay¬ 
ments  and  marketing  premium  payments  made  to  any  single 
farm  operator  or  farm  family  shall  not  exceed  $2,500  in 
any  one  calendar  year. 
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Sec.  109.  The  words  “production  payments”  means  the 
making’  of  payments  directly  to  producers  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  by  which  average  market  price  received  by  farmers 
augmented  by  such  marketing  premium  payments  and  parity 
payments  as  may  have  been  made  for  the  commodity  is  less 
than  the  parity  price  therefor. 

Sec.  110.  Marketing  premium  payments  as  used  in  this 
title  mean  payments  made  to  producers,  where  required,  in 
connection  with  special  marketing  programs  for  such  com¬ 
modities  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  to  encourage 
the  marketing  of  high  quality  commodities  in  a  volume  bet¬ 
ter  balanced  with  consumer  demand  than  would  be  the  case 
in  the  absence  of  such  marketing  premium  payments  pro¬ 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hickenlooper  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Capeiiart)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

2  On  page  7,  line  5,  insert  “  (a)  ”  immediately  following 

2  “Sec.  203.” 

3  On  page  7,  line  15,  insert  before  the  period  the  language 

4  “,  or  in  the  case  of  corn  below  their  farm  base  acreages 

5  established  as  provided  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 

6  203”. 

7  On  page  7,  line  16,  change  “  (a)  ”  to  “  (1)  ”. 

8  On  page  7,  line  18,  change  “  (b)  ”  to  “  (2)  ”. 

9  On  page  7,  line  21,  change  “(c)”  to  “  (3) 

10  On  page  8,  insert  the  following  between  lines  19  and  20 : 
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“(b)  For  the  year  1956,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  thereafter  not  later  than 
February  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  ascer¬ 
tain  and  proclaim  (1)  the  commercial  corn-producing  area 
provided  for  in  Section  301  (b)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1301  (b) 
(4)  ) ,  and  (2)  the  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  for  such  calendar  year  which  shall  be 
the  average  acreage  of  corn  (planted  and  diverted)  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  base 
acreage  is  determined.  The  base  acreage  of  corn  for  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  such  area  on  the  basis 
of  the  acreage  of  corn  during  the  five  calendar  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  appor¬ 
tionment  is  determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acre¬ 
age  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment,  con¬ 
servation,  and  soil-bank  programs),  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  acreage  dur¬ 
ing  such  peiiod  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices:  Provided,  That  any  downward  adjustment  for 
the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices  shall  not  exceed 
2  per  centum  of  the  total  acreage  allotment  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  to  such  county.  The  base  acreage  for 
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1  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through 

2  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county 

3  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  corn,  tillable  acreage,  crop 

4  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography.” 

5  On  page  9,  line  14,  strike  out  words  “acreage  reserve”, 

b  On  page  9,  lines  20,  21,  and  24,  strike  out  the  words 

7  “and  cotton”. 

8  On  page  9,  line  21,  insert  after  the  word  “grains”  the 

9  following:  “when  the  producer  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that 

10  he  will  use  such  grain  entirely  for  his  own  feeding  or  planting 

11  operations,”. 

12  On  page  9,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  “110”  and  insert 

13  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  “115”. 

{'  *  *  ,  •  *.  Pr- 

14  On  page  10,  line  3,  strike  the  word  “higher”  and 

15  insert  the  word  “lower”,  and  after  the  parenthesis  add  the 

16  following:  “:  Provided,  That  disposition  of  quantities  of 

17  stocks  thereunder  in  any  one  year,  shall  be  limited  to  two- 

18  thirds  of  such  quantities  of  such  commodities  as  the  Secretary 

19  determines  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  what  would 

20  have  been  produced  for  marketing  during  such  marketing 

21  year  on  the  acreage  withheld  from  production  under  the 

22  provisions  of  this  Act”. 

23  On  page  10,  line  21,  after  the  period,  insert  the  follow- 

24  ing  sentence:  “The  rates  of  payment  offered  under  this  sec- 
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tion  shall  be  graduated  so  as  to  encourage  producers  to 
underplant  their  allotments  more  than  one  year.” 

On  page  9,  transfer  section  205  to  follow  section 
217  on  page  22  and  appropriately  number  the  section  and 
renumber  the  sections  of  the  bill. 

On  page  36,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert: 

“Sec.  .  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  corn  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  as  determined 
for  the  1956  crop  year,  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
through  a  referendum  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  to 
determine  by  a  majority  vote  whether  acreage  allotments 
and  price  supports  as  presently  required  by  law  shall  be 
reinstated  in  1957  and  subsequent  years,  or  whether 
acreage  allotments  shall  be  terminated  and  provisions  made 
for  establishing  price  supports  at  such  a  level  as  will  assist 
farmers  in  marketing  com  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
but  not  encourage  the  uneconomic  production  of  com.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Watkins  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  fol- 

2  lowing : 

3  “certification  of  receipt  of  support  prices  by 

4  PRODUCERS 

5  “Sec.  107.  Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

6  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

7  “  ‘  (e)  Whenever  any  price  support  or  surplus  removal 

8  operation  for  any  agricultural  commodity  is  carried  out 

9  through  purchases  from  or  loans  or  payments  to  processors, 

10  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  certifications  from  such  processors 

11  that  the  producers  of  the  agricultural  commodities  involved 
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1  have  received  not  less  than  the  support  price  therefor  or, 

2  in  the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  support  price  has 

3  been  established,  such  price,  not  less  than  75  per  centum 

4  of  the  parity  price,  as  may  he  determined  by  the  Secretary 

5  to  he  necessary  to  provide  a  reasonable  return  to  such 

6  producers.’  ” 

7  On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “108”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper,  and  Mr.  Schoeppel)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike  ont  through 

2  line  2  on  page  2. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Aiken  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Holland)  to  the  bill  (S. 
3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  14  through  22. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No,  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Watkins  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  25,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the 

2  following : 

3  “participation  in  acreage  reserve  program  as  con- 

4  DITION  OF  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  SOIL 

•  •  »  ,  »  ?■ .  r-  *  t'r  t  t  x  *  t 

5  CONSERVATION  BENEFITS 

6  “Sec.  225.  (a)  Section  401  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

7  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  ‘pre- 

8  scribed  by  the  Secretary/  the  following:  ‘and  participation 

9  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  under  subtitle  A  of  the  Soil 
10  Bank  Act/. 

H  “(b)  Section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
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mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows :  ‘Participation  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  under 
subtitle  A  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  shall  be  required  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  payments  under  this  section  in  the 
case  of  producers  of  the  commodities  referred  to  in  section 
203  of  such  Act/  ” 

On  page  36,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the 
following : 

“compliance  with  aceeage  allotments  as  a  con¬ 
dition  OF  ELIGIBILITY  FOE  SOIL  CONSEEVATION 
BENEFITS 

“Sec.  406.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  347  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  348.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  harvests 
any  acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  on  his  farm 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  commodity  for  the 
farm  for  such  year  under  this  title  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
any  payment  for  such  year  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended.  Por  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  harvested 
any  acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  in  excess 
of  his  farm  acreage  allotment  by  reason  of  harvesting  com 
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9 

10 
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for  ensilage,  harvesting  wheat  in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
fifteen  acres,  harvesting  a  commodity  or  a  crop  with  respect 
to  which  producers  have  rejected  marketing  quotas  in  a 
marketing  quota  referendum  or  harvesting  peanuts  for  seed 
to  be  used  for  the  raising  of  peanuts  to  be  hogged  off. 

“‘(b)  Persons  applying  for  any  payment  of  money 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  shall  be  required  to  establish  their  eligibility  for 
such  payment  under  this  section  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  prescribe  by  regulation/  ” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  bill 
(S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  15,  line  5,  after  the  period,  insert  the  follow- 

2  ing:  “No  annual  payment  to  any  person  with  respect  to 

3  land  in  any  one  State  shall  exceed  $7,500.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  11,  line  5,  after  the  period,  insert  the  follow- 

2  ing:  “The  compensation  paid  any  producer  for  participating 

3  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  with  respect  to  land  in  any 

4  one  State  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  $25,000.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  5  through  13. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

# 

February  22, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Danger  to  the  bill  (S.  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out  over  through 

2  line  22  on  page  11. 

3  On  page  11,  line  23,  strike  out  “Subtitle  B”  and  insert 

4  “Subtitle  A”. 

5  On  page  21,  line  12,  strike  out  “Subtitle  0”  and  insert 

6  “Subtitle*  B”. 

7  On  page  25,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike  out  over 

8  through  line  17  on  page  30,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

9  following : 

2-22-56 - 1 
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1  “TITLE  III— NATIONAL  E  VEE-N OEM AL  STOEE- 

2  HOUSE  AND  CON  SEE  V  ATION  EESEEVE 

3  “Sec.  301.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  is 

4  hereby  repealed. 

5  “Sec.  302.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 

6  set  aside  within  its  inventories  at  least  one  year’s  normal 

7  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  all  storable  farm  com- 

8  modities  and  storable  products  of  perishable  and  semiperish- 

9  able  farm  commodities,  as  rapidly  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

10  culture  shall  determine  to  be  feasible  with  due  regard  to  not 

11  reducing  any  year’s  market  volume  of  farm  commodities 

12  and  their  products~beTow~We  qiiahtity”tKat  will  be  taken  by 

13  consumer  demand  and  exports  in  a  full  employment  economy 

14  at  100  per  centum  of  parity  prices.  Such  set-aside  com- 

15  modities  and  products  shall  be  called  the  “national  ever- 

16  normal  storehouse’.’.  .  ...  ........ 

17  “Sec.  303.  The  ever-normal  storehouse  shah  be  ade- 

18  quately  dispersed  within  the  geographic  area  of  the  United 

19  States  in  relation  to  population  distribution  to  serve  the  needs 

20  of  civilian  defense,  as  determined  by  the  Civil  Defense  Ad- 

21  ministrator  and  within  the  geographic  area  of  friendly  free 

22  democratic  nations  as  required  for  collective  security  as 

23  determined  by  the  President  upon  recommendations  of  the 

24  National  Security  Council. 
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“Sec.  304.  The  national  ever-normal  storehouse  shall 
not  be  reduced  except  ( 1 )  by  order  of  the  President  at  any 
time  when  in  his  judgment  such  reduction  is  required  for 
purposes  of  the  common  defense  or  to  relieve  acute  shortages 
of  food  or  fiber  in  case  of  widespread  national  disaster,  de¬ 
clared  by  the  President;  or  (2)  in  time  of  war  or  during 
a  national  emergency  with  respect  to  the  common  defense 
proclaimed  by  the  President,  on  order  of  such  agency  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  President. 

“Sec.  305.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  advance  not  to  exceed  $750,000,000  annually,  in 
addition  to  the  authorization  in  section  209  (c) ,  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  conservation  reserve  program  in  a  manner 
that  will  contribute  to  establishment  of  a  national  conserva¬ 
tion  safety  reserve  of  soil  fertility  and  improved  soil,  water, 
and  related  resources  and  reduce  the  volume  of  total  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  any  year  to  the  volume  that  will  be 
marketable  in  a  year  of  full  employment  at  100  per  centum 
of  parity  prices.  Allocation  of  these  funds  to  the  several 
commodities  will  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
gross  income  from  the  sale  of  each  fails  to  reach  the  parity 
income  as  defined  in  section  301  (a)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

“Sec.  306.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au- 


4 


1  thorized  and  directed  through  use  of  funds  available  to  it  to 

2  extend  loans  for  adequate  periods  at  an  interest  rate  equal 

3  to  the  average  net  cost  of  funds  to  the  Federal  Government 

4  and  technical  services  to  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 

5  cooperatives  to  build  storage,  processing  and  distributing 

6  facilities  required  to  handle  the  national  ever-normal  store- 

7  house  and  to  make  binding  occupancy  agreements  to  utilize 

8  at  least  75  per  centum  of  such  storage  space  for  a  period  of 

9  not  less  than  ten  years.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2n  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  -THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  21, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Clements  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Barkley)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an 
improved  farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  11,  beginning  with  the  word  “The”  in  line  2, 

2  strike  out  down  through  line  5. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  17  (legislative  day,  February  16),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Geobgf  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Iveee)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike  out  over 

2  through  line  4  on  page  4. 

3  On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  “105”  and  insert  “104”; 

4  line  15,  strike  out  “106”  and  insert  “105”;  and  line  24, 

5  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “106”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  17  (legislative  clay,  February  16),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kerr  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  3, 
between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  following: 

1  PRICE  SUPPORTS — FEED  GRAINS 

2  Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

3  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

4  section  as  follows: 

5  “Sec.  204.  The  price  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats, 

6  and  rye,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  through  loans, 
I  purchases,  or  other  operations  at  a  price  determined  by  the 

8  Secretary  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  support  price  of 

9  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  as  the  feed 

10  value  equivalents  of  such  grains  hear  to  the  feed  value  of 

11  com.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  20, 1956 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina 
to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm  program, 
viz: 

V  y  ^  k  ct  y 

1  Beginning  on  page  3,  with  line  23,  strike  out  through 

2  line  4  on  page  4. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  17  (legislative  day,  February  16),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kerr  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
George)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz: 

1  On  page  27,  line  22,  strike  out  “$250,000,000”  and 

2  insert  “$500,000,000”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  17  (legislative  day,  February  16),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kerr  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
George)  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program,  viz : 

1  On  page  4,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  following : 

2  “PRICE  SUPPORTS — HOGS,  BEEF  CATTLE 

3  “Sec.  106.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

4  as  amended,  is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

5  section  as  follows : 

6  “  ‘Sec.  204.  The  price  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  shall  be 

7  supported  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  at 
g  90  per  centum  of  their  respective  parity  prices.’  ” 

9  On  page  4,  line  15,  strike  out  “106”  and  insert  “107”; 

10  and  in  line  24,  strike  out  “107”  and  insert  “108”. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Febkuaky  IT  (legislative  day,  February  16),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kerr  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to 
provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz:  On  page  3,  between 
lines  22  and  23,  insert  in  the  following: 

1  PRICE  SUPPORTS — COTTONSEED 

2  Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

3  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

4  section  as  follows: 

5  “Sec.  204.  The  price  of  cottonseed  shall  be  supported 

6  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  at  not  less 

7  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor.” 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  17  (legislative  day,  February  16),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kerr  to  the  bill  (S,  3183) 
to  provide  an  improved  farm  program,  viz; 

1  On  page  29,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike  out  over 

2  through  line  17  on  page  30. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 503 

S.  3183 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  17  (legislative  day,  February  16),  1956 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  George  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerr  )  to  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  provide  an  improved  farm 
program,  viz:  On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23  insert 
the  following: 

1  Sec.  107.  Section  401  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

2  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

3  the  following:  “In  the  case  of  any  such  operation  which 

4  is  earned  out  through  purchases,  regardless  of  the  source 

5  of  the  funds  used  for  such  purpose,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain 
5  from  the  processor  a  certification  that  the  price  received 
7  by  the  producer  for  the  agricultural  commodity  involved 
g  was  not  less  than  the  support  price  therefor  or,  in  the 
9  absence  of  a  support  price,  a  fair  price  as  determined  by  the 

10  Secretary.” 
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